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PREFACE. 

THE  following  Hifloryis  given  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  written  prin- 
cipally in  a  double  yet  feparate  correfpondence; 

Between  two  young  ladies  of  virtue  and  honour,  bearing  an  inviolable 
friendlhip  for  each  other,  and  writing  not  merely  for  amuferaent,  but 
upon  the  moft  inter  efting  fubjects;  in  which  every  private  family,  more 
or  lefs,  may  find  itfelf  concerned:  And, 

Between  two  gentlemen  of  free  lives;  one  of  them  glorying  in  his 
talents  for  ftratagem  and  invention,  and  communicating  to  the  other,  in 
confidence,  all  the  fecret  purpofes  of  an  intriguing  head  and  refolute 
heart. 

But  here  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  for  the  fake  of  fuch  as  may  ap- 
prehend hurt  to  the  morals  of  youth,  from  the  more  freely-written  let- 
ters, that  the  pentlemen,  though  profeffed  liber  tines  as  to  the  female  fex, 
and  making  it  one  of  their  wicked  maxims  to  keep  no  faith  with  any  of 
the  individuals  of  it  who  are  thrown  into  their  power,  are  not,  however, 
either  infidels  or  fcoffers;  nor  yet  fuch  as  think  themfelves  freed  from 
the  obfervance  of  thofe  other  moral  duties  which  bind  man  to  man. 

On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  that 
they  very  often  make  fuch  reflections  upon  each  other,  and  each  upon 
himfelf  and  his  own  actions,  as  reafonable  beings  muft  make,  who  dif- 
believe  not  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments,  and  who  one  day 
propofe  to  reform — One  of  them  actually  reforming,  and  by  that  means 
giving  an  opportunity  to  cenfure  the  freedoms  which  fall  from  the  gayer 
pen  and  lighter  heart  of  the  other. 

And  yet  that  other,  although  in  unbofoming  himfelf  to  a  feledt  friend, 
he  difcover  wickednefs  enough  to  entitle  him  to  general  deteftation,  pre- 
ferves  a  decency,  as  well  in  his  images  as  in  his  language,  which  is  not 
always  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  modern 
writers,  whofe  fubjects  and  characters  have  lefs  warranted  the  liberties 
they  have  taken. 

In  the  letters  of  the  two  young  ladies,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  found 
not  only  the  higheft  exercife  of  a  reafonable  and  practicable  friendftiip, 
between  minds  endowed  with  the  nobleft  principles  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, but,  occaiionally  interfperfed,  fuch  delicacy  of  fentiments,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  other  fex;  fuch  instances  of  impartiality, 
each  freely,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  their  friendfhip,  blaming, 
prailing,  and  fetting  right,  the  other,  as  areftrongly  to  be  recommended 
to  the  obfervation  of  the  younger  part  (more  efpecially)  of  female 
readers. 

'The  principal  of  thefe  two  young  ladies  is  propofed  as  an  exemplar 
to  her  fex:  nor  is  it  any  objection  to  her  being  fo,  .that  me  is  not  in  all 
refpects  a  perfect  character.  It  was  not  only  natural,  but  it  was  ne- 
cefTary,  that  (he  mould  have  fome  faults,  were  it  only  to  (hew  the 
reader  how  laudably  me  could  miftruft  and  blame  herfelf,  and  carry  to 
her  own  heart,  diverted  of  felf-partiality,  the  cenfure  which  arofe  from 
her  own  convictions,  and  that  even  to  the  acquittal  of  thofe,  becaufe 
revered  characters,  whom  no  one  elfe  would  acquit,  and  to  whofe  much 
greater  faults  her  errors  were  owing,  and  not  to  a  weak  or  reproachable 
heart.  As  far  as  is  confiftent  with  human  frailty,  and  as  far  as  me 
could  be  perfect,  confidering  the  people  fhe  had  to  deal  with,  and  thofe 

with 
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with  whom  fhe  was  infeparably  conne&ed,  fhe  //  perfect.  To  have  beert 
impeccable,  mufthave  left  nothing  for  the  Divine  Grace  and  a  purified 
(late  to  do,  and  carried  Our  idea  of  her  from  woman  to  angel.  As  fuch 
is  (he  often  efteemed  by  the  man  whofe  heart  was  fo  corrupt,  that  he 
could  hardly  believe  human  nature  capable  of  the  purity  which,  on  every 
trial  or  temptation,  (hone  out  in  hers. 

Befides  the  four  principal  perfons,  feveral  others  are  introduced,  whofe 
letters  are  characteriftick:  and  it  is  prefumed  that  there  will  be  found  in 
fome  of  them,  but  more  efpecially  in  thofeof  the  chief  character  among 
the  men,  and  the  fecond  character  among  the  women,  fuch  ftrokes  of 
gaiety,  fancy,  and  humour,  as  will  entertain  and  divert;  and  at  the  fame 
time  both  warn  and  inftruft. 

All  the  letters  are  written  while  the  hearts  of  the  writers  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  wholly  engaged  in  their  fnbje&s,  (the  events  at  the  time 
generally  dubious;)  fo  that  they  abound  not  only  with  critical  fituations, 
but  with  what  may  be  called  inftantaneous  defcriptions  and  reflections, 
(proper  to  befbrought  home  to  the  bread  of  the  youthful  reader;)  as  alfo 
xvith  affecting  converfations;  many  of  them  written  in  the  dialogue  or 
dramatick  way. 

*  Much  more  lively  and  affecting,'  fays  one  of  the  principal  characters, 
(Vol.  VII.)  *  muft  be  the  flile  of  thofe  who  write  in  the  height  of  a 

prefent  diilrefs,  the  mind  tortured  by  the  pangs  of  uncertainty,  (the 

events  then  hidden  in  the  womb  of  fate;)  than  the  dry,  narrative,  uri- 

animated  ftile  of  a  perfon  relating  difficulties  and  dangers  furmounted, 

can  be;   the  relater  perfectly  at  eafe;  and  if  himfelf  unmoved  by  his 

own  ftory,  not  likely  greatly  to  affect  the  reader.' 

What  will  be  found  to  be  more  particularly  aimed  at  in  the  following 
work,  is — To  warn  the  inconfiderate  and  thoughtlefs  of  the  one  fex 
againft  the  bafe  arts  and  defigns  of  fpecious  contrivers  of  the  other—- 
To caution  parents  againft  the  undue  exercife  of  their  natural  autho- 
rity over  their  children  in  the  great  article  of  marriage — To  warn  chil- 
dren againft  preferring  a  man  of  pleafure  to  a  man  of  probity,  upon  that 
dangerous  but  too  commonly  received  notion,  that  a  reformed  rake  makes 
the  ^beft  bujland — But,  above  all,  to  inveftigate  the  higheft  and  moft  im- 
portant doctrines  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  chriftianity,  by  (hewing 
them  thrown  into  action  in  the  conduct  of  the  worthy  characters;  whiJe 
the  iiH-iveriby,  who  fet  thofe  doctrines  at  defiance,  are  condignly,  and,  a« 
maybe  (aid,  confequentially,  puniftied. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  confiderate  readers  will  not  enter  upon  the 
perufal  of  the  piece  before  them,  as  if  it  were  defigned  only  to  divert  and 
amufe.  It  will  probably  be  thought  tedious  to  all  fuch  as  dip  into  it, 
expecting  a  light  Novel,  or  tranfitory  Romance;  and  look  upon  ftory  in  it 
(interefting  as  that  is  generally  allowed  to  be)  as  it's/o/*  end,  rather  than 
as  a  vehicle  to  the  inftrudtion. 

Different  p«rfons,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been  of  different  opi- 
nions, in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  heroine  in  particular  fituations; 
and  feveral  worthy  perfons  have  objected  to  the  general  cataftrophe,  and 
other  parts  of  the  hi  ftory.  Whatever  is  thought  material  of  thefe  (hall 
be  taken  notice  of,  by  way  of  POSTSCRIPT,  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
Hiftory;  for  this  work  being  addrefied  to  the  publick  as  a  Hiftory  of 
Life  and  Manners,  thofe  parts  of  it  which  are  propofed  to  carry  with 
them  the  force  of  an  example,  ought  to  be  as  unobjectionable  as  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  </</£«  of  the  wl-sh,  and  with  human  nature. 

SONNET. 


O 


SONNET, 

TO    THE    AUTHOR    OF    CLARISSA, 


Matter  of  the  heart!  whofe  magick  fkill 


The  clofe  recefles  of  the  foul  can  find, 
Can  rouze,  becalm,  and  terrify  the  mind, 
Now  melt  with  pity,  now  with  anguifh  thrill; 

Thy  moral  page  while  virtuous  precepts  fill, 

Warm  from  the  heart,  to  mend  the  age  defign'd, 
Wit,  ftrength,  truth,  decency,  are  all  combined 

To  lead  our  youth  to  good,  and  guard  from  ill. 

O  long  enjoy  what  thou  fo  well  haft  won, 
The  grateful  tribute  of  each  honeft  heart, 

Sincere,  nor  hackney'd  in  the  ways  of  men; 
At  each  diftrefsful  ftroke  their  true  tears  run; 
And  Nature,  unfophifticate  by  art, 

Owns  and  applauds  tl*e  labours  of  thy  pen. 


NAMES 


NAMES    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    PERSONS, 


Mifs  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
merit. 

Robert  Lovelace, Efq.  her  admirer. 

James  Harlovve,  Efq.  father  of 
Clariifa. 

Mrs,  Harlovve,  his  lady. 

James  Harlowe,  their  only  fon. 

Arabella,  their  elder  daughter. 

John  Harlovve,  Efq.  elder  brother 
of  James  Harlovve,  fenior. 

Antony  Harlowe,  third  brother. 

Roger  Solmes,  Efq.  an  admirer  of 
CIarifTa,favoured  by  her  friends. 

Mrs.  Hervey,  half-fifter  of  Mrs. 
Harlovve. 

Mifs  Dolly  Hervey,  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Judith  Norton,  a  woman  of 
great  piety  and  difcretion,  who 
had  a  principal  mare  in  the  edu- 
cation of  Clariffa. 

Col.  William  Morden,  a  near  re- 
lation of  the  Harlowes. 

Mifs  Howe,  the  mofl  intimate 
friend,  companion,  and  corre- 
fpondcnt,  of  Clarifla. 

Mrs.  Howe,   her  mother. 

Charles  Hickman,  an  admirer  of 
Mifs  Howe. 

Lord  M.  uncle  to  Mr.  Lovelace. 

Lady  Sarah  Sadlicr,  and  Lady 
Betty  Lawrance,  half-Mers  of 
Lord  M'. 


Mifs  Charlotte,  and  Mifs  Patty 
Montague,  nieces  of  the  fame 
nobleman. 

Dr.  Levven,  a  worthy  divine. 

Mr.  Elias  Brand,  a  pedantick 
young  clergyman. 

Dr.  H.  an  humane  phyfician. 

Mr.  Goddard,  an  honeil  and  fldl- 
ful  apothecary. 

John  Belford,  Efq.  Mr.  Lovelace's 
principal  intimate  and  confi- 
dante. 

Richard  Mowbray,  Thomas  Dole- 
man,  James  Tourville,  and 
Thomas  Belton,  Efquires,  li- 
bertine friends  of  Mr.  Lovelace. 

Mrs.  More,  a  widow,  keeping  a 
lodging-houfe  at  Hampftcad. 

Mifs  Ravvlins,  a  notable  young 
gentlewoman  there. 

Mrs.  Bevis,  a  lively  young  widow 
of  the  fame  place. 

Mrs.  Sinclair,  the  pretended  name 
of  a  private  brothel-keeper  at 
London. 

Captain  Tomlinfon,  the  aflumed 
name  of  a  vile  pander  to  the  de- 
baucheries of  Mr.  Lovelace. 

Sally  Martin,  and  Polly  Horton, 
affiftants  of,  and  partners  with, 
the  infamous  Sinclair. 

Dorcas  Wykes,  an  artful  fervant 
at  the  vile  houfc. 
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CLARISSA     HARLOWE, 


VOLUME    THE"    FIRST. 


LETTER    I. 

MISS    ANNA   HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLA- 
RISSA HARLOWE. 

JAN.   IO. 

r'*\A/J'kV  ^m  extrerne'y  concerned, 
y  my  deareft  friend,  for  the 
I  <f  disturbances  that  have 
\  happened  in  your  family. 
^  I  know  how  it  muft  hurt 
you  to  become  the  fubjecl 
of  the  publick  talk:  and  yet,  upon  an 
occafion  fo  generally  known,  it  is  im- 
poflible  but  that  whatever  relates  to  a 
young  lady,  whofe  diftinguiflied  merits 
have  made  her  the  publick  care,  mould 
engage  every-body's  attention.  I  long 
to  have  the  particulars  from  yourfelf; 
and  of  the  uiage  I  am  told  you  receive 
upon  an  accident  you  could  not  help; 
and  in  which,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
iufferer  was  the  aggreflbr. 

Mr.  Diggsthefurgeon,  whom  I  fent 
for  at  the  firft  hearing  of  the  rencoun- 
ter, to  enquire,  for  your  fake,  how  your 
brother  was,  told  me  that  there  was  no 
danger  from  the  wound,  if  there  were 
none  from  the  fever;  which,  it  feems, 
his  been  increafed  by  the  perturbation 
of  his  fpirits. 

Mr.  Wyerley  drank  tea  with  us  yef- 
tei'day-,  and  though  he  is  far  from  being 
partial  to  Mr.  Lovelace,  as  it  may  be 
well  fuppofed,  yet  both  he  and  Mr. 
Syramesblameyuurfaniily  for  the  treat' 


ment  they  gave  him  when  he  went  in 
perfon  to  enquire  after  your  brother's 
health,  and  to  exprefs  his  concern  for 
what  had  happened. 

They  lay,  That  Mr.  Lovelace  could 
not  avoid  drawing  his  fword;  and  that 
either  your  brother's  unikilfulnefs  or 
paflion  left  him  from  the  very  firft  pafs 
entirely  in  his  power. 

This,  I  am  told,  was  what  Mr.  Love- 
lace faid  upon  it,  retreating  as  he  fpoke: 

*  Have  a  care,  Mr.  Harlowe!- — Your 
'  violence  puts   you  out  of  your  de- 
'  fence— you  give  me  too  much  advan- 

*  tage.  For  your  filler's  fake,  I  will  pafs 
'  by  every  thing — if—' 

But  this  the  more  provoked  his  rafli- 
nefs,  to  lay  himfelf  open  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  ad  verfary;  who,afterafligh  t 
wound  given  him  in  the  arm,  took  away 
his  fword. 

There  are  people  who  love  not  your 
brother,  becaufe  of  his  natural  imperi- 
oufnefs  and  fierce  and  unccntroulable 
temper:  thefe  lay  ,That  the  young  gen- 
tleman's paflion  was  abated  on  ieeing 
his  blood  gu/h  plentifully  down  his 
arm;  and  that  he  received  the  generous 
offices  of  his  adverfary  (who  helped  him 
oft"  with  his  coat  and  wairtcoat,  and 
bound  up  his  arm  till  the  furgeon  coukt 
come)  with  fuch  patience,  as  was  far 
from  makingavifitafterwardsfrom  that 
adverfary  to  enquire  after  his  health, 
appear  either  infulting  or  improper. 

Be  this  as  it  ruay,  every-body  pities 
you.  So  fteady,  fo  uniform,  in  your 
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conduft;  fo  defirous,  as  you  always 
fafd,  of  fliding  through  life  to  the  end 
of  it  unnoted;  and,  as  I  may  add,  not 
wifhing  to  be  obferved  even  for  your 
filent  benevolence;  fufficiently  happy 
in  the  noble  confcioufnefs  which  attends 
it:  rather  ufeful  than  glaring,  yourde- 
ferved  motto;  though  now,  to  your  re- 
gret, pufhed  into  blaze,  as  I  may  fayj 
and  yet  blamed  at  home  for  the  faults 
of  others — How  muft  fuch  a  virtue  fuf- 
fer  on  every  hand! — Yet,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed that  your  prefent  trial  is  but  pro- 
portioned to  your  prudence. 

As  all  your  friends  without  doors  are 
apprehenuve  that  fome  other  unhappy 
event  may  refult  from  fo  violent  a  con- 
tention, in  which,  it  feems,  the  families 
On  both  fides  are  now  engaged,  I  muft 
defire  you  to  enable  me,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  your  own  information,  to  do  you 
occafional  juftice. 

My  mother,  and  all  of  us,  like  the 
reft  of  the  world,  talk  of  nobody  but 
you  on  this  occafion,  and  of  the  confe- 
quences  which  may  follow  from  the  re- 
lentments  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Lovelace's 
fpirit;  who,  as  he  gives  out,  has  been 
treated  with  high  indignity  by  your 
uncles.  My  mother  will  have  it,  that 
you  cannot  now,  with  any  decency, 
rither  fee  him,  or  correfpond  with  him: 
fhe  is  a  good  deal  prepofleffed  by  your 
uncle  Antony;  who  occafionally  calls 
upon  us,  as  you  know;  and,  on  this 
rencounter,  has  reprefented  to  her  the 
crime  which  it  would  be  in  a  fitter  to  en- 
courage a  man  who  is  to  wade  into  her 
favour  (this  was  his  expreflion)  through 
the  blood  of  her  brother. 

Write  to  me,  therefore,  my  dear,  the 
•whole  of  your  ftory  from  the  time  that 
Mr.  Lovelace  was  firft  introduced  into 
your  family;  and  particularly  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  pafled  between  him 
and  your  fifter,  about  which  there  are 
different  reports ;  fome  people  fcrupling 
rot  to  infmuate  that  the  younger  fifter 
has  ftolen  a  lover  from  the  elder:  and, 
pray,  write  in  fo  full  a  manner  as  may 
latisfy  thofe  who  know  not  fo  much  of 
your  affairs  as  I  do.  If  any-thing  un- 
happy fhould  fall  out  from  the  violence 
of  fuch  fpirits  as  you  have  to  deal  with, 
your  account  of  all  things  previous  to 
it  will  beyourbeft  juftification. 

You  fee  what  'you  draw  upon  yoar- 
fclf  by  excelling  all  your  fex :  every  in- 
dividual of  it  who  knows  you,  or  has 
heard  of  you,  feeras  to  think  you  an- 


fwerable  to  ber  for  your  conduct  in 
points  fo  very  delicate  and  concerning. 

Every  eye,  in  fhort,  is  upon  you  with 
the  expectation  of  an  example.  I  wifh 
to  Heaven  you  were  at  liberty  to  purfue 
your  own  methods;  all  would  then,  I 
dare  fay,  be eafy,  and  honourably  ended: 
but  I  dread  your  directors  and  direft- 
reffes;  for  your  mother,  admirably  well 
qualified  as  fhe  is  to  lead,  muft  fubmit 
to  be  led.  Your  fitter  and  brother  will 
certainly  put  you  out  of  your  courfe. 

But  this  is  a  point  you  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  expatiate  upon :  pardon  me, 
therefore,  and'I  have  done.  Yet,  why 
fhould  I  fay  pardon  me,  when  your  con- 
cerns are  my  concerns — when  your  ho- 
nour is  my  honour— when  I  love  you 
as  '  never  woman  loved  another — and 
when  you  have  allowed  of  that  concern 
and  of  that  love,  and  have  for  years, 
which  in  perfons  fo  young  may  be  called 
many,  ranked  in  the  firft  clafs  of  your 
friends,  your  ever-grateful  and  affec- 
tionate, 

ANNA  HOWE? 

Will  you  oblige  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  preamble  to  the  claufes  in  your 
grandfather's  will  in  your  favour, 
and  allow  me  to  fend  it  to  my  aunt 
Harman?  She  is  very  defirous  to 
fee  it:  yet  your  character  has  fo 
charmed  her,  that,  though  a  ftran- 
ger  to  you  perfonally,  fhe  affents 
to  the  preference  given  you  in  that 
will,  before  fhe  knows  the  tefta- 
tor's  reafons  for  giving  you  that 
preference. 


LETTER     II. 

MISS     CLARISSA    HARLOWE,     TO 
MISS  HOWE. 

•  AfttOWE-FLACZ,    JAN.   IJ. 

HO  W  you  opprefs  me,  my  deareft 
friend,  with  your  politeneft  !  I 
cannot  doubt  your  fincerity;  but  you 
fhould  take  care,  that  you  give  me  not 
reafon,  from  your  kind  partiality,  to 
call  in  queftion  your  judgment.  You 
do  not  diftinguifh  that  I  take  many 
admirable  hints  from  you,  and  have  the 
art  to  pafs  them  upon  you  for  my  own: 
for  in  all  you  do,  in  all  you  fey,  nay, 
in  your  very  looks  (fo  animated!)  you 
give  leffons  to  one  who  loves  you  and 
obferves  you  as  I  love  and  obferve  you, 
without 
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without  knowing  that  you  do — So, 
pray,  my  dear,  be  more  fparing  of  your 
praife  for  the  future,  left  after  this  con- 
fefllon  we  Ihoulil  fufpeft  that  you  fe- 
cretly  intend  to  praife  yourfelf  while 
you  would  be  thought  only  to  commend 
another. 

Our  family  has  indeed  been  ftrangely 
difcompoied .  —  Difcompofed ! — It  has 
been  in  tumults,  ever  fiuce  the  unhappy 
tranfa&ion;  and  I  have  borne  all  the 
blame;  yet  mould  have  had  too  much 
concern  from  myfelf,  had  I  been  more 
juftly  fpared  by  every  one  elfe. 

For,  whether  it  be  owing  to  a  faulty 
impatience,  having  been  too  indulgent- 
ly treated  to  be  enured  to  blame,  or  to 
the  regret  I  have  to  hear  thole  cenfured 
on  my  account  whom  it  is  my  duty  to 
vindicate;  I  have  fometimes  wimed, 
that  it  had  pleafed  God  to  have  taken 
me  in  my  laft  fever,  when  I  had  every- 
body's love  and  good  opinion;  but  of- 
tener  that  1  had  never  been  diftingui fil- 
ed by  my  grandfather  as  I  was:  fince 
that  diftin&ion  has  eftranged  from  me 
my  brother's  and  fitter's  affeclions;  at 
leaft,  has  raifed  a  jealoufy  with  regard 
to  the  apprehended  favour  of  my  two 
uncles,  that  now-and-thenoverfhadows 
their  love. 

My  brother  being  happily  recovered 
of  his  fever,  and  his  wound  in  a  hope- 
ful way,  although  he  has  not  yet  ven- 
tured abroad,  I  will  be  as  particular  as 
you  defire  in  the  little  hiftory  you  de- 
mand of  me.  But  Heaven  forbid  that 
anything  mould  ever  happen  which 
may  require  it  to  be  produced  for  the 
purpofe  you  mention! 

I  will  begin,  as  you  command,  with 
Mr.  Lovelace's  addrefs  to  my  filter; 
and  be  as  brief  as  poflible.  I  will  re- 
cite faftsonly;  and  leave  you  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  the  report  raifed,  that 
the  younger  fifter  has  robbed  the  elder. 

It  was  in  purfuance  of  a  conference 
between  Lord  M.  and  my  uncle  An- 
tony, that  Mr.  Lovelace  [my  father 
and  mother  not  forbidding]  paid  his 
i-efpefts  to  my  fifter  Arabella.  My 
brother  was  then  in  Scotland,  bufying 
himfelf  in  viewing  the  condition  of  the 
confiderable  eftate  which  Was  left  him 


there  by  his  generous  godmother,  to- 
gether with  one  as  confiderable  in  York* 
mire,  I  was  alfo  abfent  at  my  Dairy 
Hwfe*,  as  it  is  called,  bufied  in  the 
accounts  relating  to  the  eftate  which 
my  grandfatlier  had  the  goodnefs  to  de~ 
vile  to  me; , and  which  once  a  year  was 
left  to  my  infpeftion,  although  I  have 
given  the  whole  into  my  father's  power. 

My  fifter  made  me  a  vifit  there  the 
day  after  Mr.  Lovelace  had  been  intro- 
duced; and  feemed  highly  pleafed  with 
the  gentleman.  His  birth,  his  fortune 
in  pofleffion,  a  clear  aoool.  a  year,  as 
Lord  M.  had  aflured  my  uncle;  pre- 
fumptive-heir  to  that  nobleman's  large 
eftate:  his  great  expectations  from  Lady 
Sarah  Sadlier  and  Lady  Betty  Law- 
ranee;  who  with  his  uncle  interefted 
themf elves  very  w  irmly  (be  being  the 
laft  of  his  line)  to  fee  him  married. 

So  handfomea  man! — O  her  beloved 
Clary!  (for  then  flie  was  ready  to  love 
me  dearly,  from  the  overflowings  of  her 
good-humouron  his  account!)  He  was 
but  loo  handfome  a  man  for  her! — Were 
flie  but  as  amiable  as  fame  body,  there 
would  be  aprobabilityof  bolding\\\s  af- 
fections!—-For  he  was  wild,  (hehenrdg 
<very  wild,  very  gay;  loved  intrigue •— 
Buthewasyoungj  amanoffenfe:  would 
lee  hL  error,  could  me  but  have  patience 
with  ais  faults,  if  his  faults  were  not 
.cured  by  marriage. 

Thus  fhe  ran  on;  and  then  wa  t;d 
me  to  fee  the  charming  man,  as  me  call" 
ed  him. — Again  concerned,  that  flie 
was  not  handfome  enough  for  him; 
with,  a  lad  thing,  that  the  man  mould 
have  the  advantage  of  the  woman  in 
that  particular!  —  But  then,  fteppinej 
to  the  glafs,  me  compliment- d  herfelf, 
that  (he  was  very  luelli  that  there  wf'e 
many  women  deemed  paflable  who  were 
inferior  to  herfelf}  that  (he  was  always 
thought  comely;  and  comelmels,  let 
her  tell  me,  having  not  fo  much  to  lole 
as  beauty  had,  would  hold,  when  that 
would  evaporate  or  fly  off.  Nay,  for 
that  matter,  [and  again  fhe  turned  to 
the  glafs]  her  features  were  not  irre- 
gular; her  eyes  not  at  all  amifs.  And 
Irememhrr  cb<  y -vere  more  than  ufualiy 
brilliantatthattim*.  Nothing,  in  fliort, 


*  Her  grandfather,  in  order  to  invite  her  to  him  as  often  as  her  other  friends  would  (pare 
her,  indulged  her  in  erecVmg  a  d  fitting  up  a  dairy-houfe  in  her  own  tafte.  When  finished, 
it  was  fo  much  admired  for  it's  elegant  fimpiicity  and  convenience,  that  the  whole  feat  (be- 
fore, of  old  time,  from  i-'s  fituation,  calied  The  Grove)  was  generally  known  by  the  name 
«f  T.bc  Bf'try  &eujt»  Her  grandfather  in  p  articular  was  fond  of  having  it  fo  called. 
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to  be  found  fault  with,  though  nothing 
very  engaging  (he  doubted — Was  there, 
Clary? 

Excufe  me,  my  dear,  I  never  vas 
thus  particular  before;  no,  not  to  you. 
Nor  would  I  now  have  written  tnus 
freely  of  a  filler,  but  that  fhe  makes  a 
merit  to  my  brother  of  difowning  that 
Jhe  ever  liked  him;  as  I  ftiall  mention 
hereafter;  and  then  you  will  uiw  s 
have  me  give  you  minute  defcriptions, 
jior  fuffer  me  to  pafs  by  the  ;Jr  and  nan- 
uer  in  which  things  are  fpoicen  that  are 
to  be  taken  notice  of;  rightly  obi  :rv- 
ing,  that  air  and  manner  often  exprefs 
more  than  the  accompanying  words. 

I  congratulated  her  upon  her  pro- 
fpecls.  She  received  my  compliments 
with  a  great  deal  of  felf-complacency. 
She  liked  the  gentleman  ftill  more  at 
his  next  vifit;  and  yet  he  made  no  par- 
ticular addrefs  to  her,  although  an  op- 
portunity was  given  him  for  it.  This 
•was  wondered  at,  as  my  uncle  had  in- 
troduced him  into  our  family  declared- 
ly as  a  vifiter  to  my  fifter.  But  as  we 
are  ever  ready  to  make  excufes  when  in 
good-humour  with  ourfelves,  For  the 
perhaps  not  unwilful  flights  of  thofe 
whofe  approbation  we  wi(h  to  engage; 
fo  my  filler  found  out  a  reafon  much  to 
JVtr.  Lovelace's  advantage  for  his  not 
improving  the  opportunity  that  was 
given  him. — Itwasbafhfulnefs,  truly, 
inhim.  [Bafhfulnefs  in  Mr.  Lovelace, 
jmy  dear!] — indeed,  gay  and  lively  as 
he  is,  he  has  not  the  look  of  an  impu- 
dent man.  But  I  fancy  it  is  many, 
jnany  years  ago  fince  he  was  bafhful. 

Thus,  however,  could  my  fifter  make 
it  out— Upon  her  word,  fhe  believed 
Mr.  Lovelace  deferved  not  the  bad  cha- 
racter he  had  as  to  women. — He  was 
really,  to  her  thinking,  a  modeft  man. 
He  would  have  fpoken  out,  flic  be- 
lieved; but  once  or  twice  aa  he  feemed 
to  intend  to  do  fo,  he  was  under  fo 
agreeable  a  confufion!  Such  a  profound 
refpeft  he  feemed  to  ihew  her!  A  perfeft 
reverence,  me  thought:  flie  loved  dearly 
that  a  man  in  court  (In  p  mould  mew  a 
reverence  to  his  miftrels.  So,  indeed, 
we  all  do,  I  believe:  and  with  reafon; 
iince,  if  i  may  judge  frorn  what  I  have 
fecn  in  many  families,  there  is  little 
enough  of  it  fhewn  afterwards.  And 
/he  told  my  auut  Hervey,  that  (he  would 
be  a  little  lefs  upon  the  referve  next 
time  he  came:  (he  was  not  one  of  thofe 
flirts,  not  /he,  who  would  give  pain  to 


a  perfon  that  deferved  to  be  well -treat* 
ed;  and  the  mcrr-  pain  for  the  gieatnefs 
of  his  value  fo,-  her. — I  wi(h  fhe  had, 
notfomebody  whom  I  love  in  her  eye. 

In  his  third  vilit,  Bella  governed  her- 
felf  by  tnr-.  kind  and  conlk'.erate  prin- 
ciple; fo  that,  accoiv'::\s£  to  her  own  ac-r 
count  of  the  matter,  the  man  migbthavc 
fpoken  out. — But  he  was  ilill  bajbfu.lt 
he  was  not  ^hle  t->  overcome  this  un~ 
feafonable  reverence.  Sc  this  vifit  went 
off  as  the  former. 

But  now  (he  oegan  to  be  difTatisfied 
with  him.  She  compared  nis  general 
character  with  this  his  particular  beha- 
viour to  her;  and  having  never  been 
courted  before,  owned  herfelf  puzzled 
how  to  deal  with  fo  oad  a  lover.  What 
did  the  man  mean,  (he  wondered?  Had 
not  her  uncle  brought  him  declaredly 
as  a  fuitor  to  her.— It  could  not  be 
bafhfulnefs,  (now  me  thought  of  it) 
fince  he  might  have  opened  his  mind  to 
her  uncle,  if  h  -  wanted  courage  to  fpeak 
direftly  to  her.'— Not  that  (he  cared 
much  for  the  man  neither  :  but  it  was 
right,  furely,  that  a  woman  mould  be 
put  out  of  doubt  early  as  to  a  man's 
intentions  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  from 
his  own  mouth. — But,  truly,  me  had 
begun  to  think,  that  he  was  more  felici- 
tous to  cultivate  her  mammals  good  opi- 
nion,than  £«v'— Every-body,fhe  own- 
ed, admired  her  mother's  convenation; 
but  he  was  miftaken  if  he  thought  re- 
fpeft  to  her  mother  only  would  do  with 
her.  And  then,  for  his  own  fake,  furely 
he  fliculd  put  it  into  her  power  to  be 
complaifant  to  him,  if  he  gave  her  rea- 
fon to  approve  of  him.  This  diftant 
behaviour,  ftie  muft  take  upon  her  to 
fay,  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he 
continued  his  vifits,  and  declared  him- 
felf  extremely  defirous  to  cultivate  a 
friendfhip  with  the  whole  family;  and  as 
he  could  have  no  doubt  aboutherjenfe,  if 
(he  might  take  upon  her  to  j'  in  her  own 
with  the  general  opinion;  he  having 
taken  greatnoticeof,  and  admired  m  ny 
of  her  good  things  as  they  fell  from  her 
lips.  Referves  were  painful,  (lie  mult 
needs  fay,  to  open  and  free  fpints,  like 
hers:  and  yet  (he  muft  tell  my  aunt, 
(to  whom  all  this  was  directed)  that  fhe 
mould  never  forget  what  (he  owed  to 
her  fex,  and  to  herfelf,  were  Mr.  Love- 
lace as  unexceptionable  in  his  morals 
as  in  his  figure,  and  were  he  to  urge 
his  fuit  ever  fo  warmly. 
I  wasnotpf  hercovjicil,  I  was  ftiil 
abfcnt« 
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T&fent.  And  it  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween my  aunt  Hervey  and  her,  that 
ihe  was  to  be  quite  f'olemn  and  fliy  in 
his  next  vifit,  if  there  were  not  a  pecu- 
liarity in  his  addrefs  to  her. 

But  my  lifter,  it  feems,  had  not  con - 
fidered  the  matterwell.  This  was  not 
the  way,  as  it  proved,  to  be  taken,  for 
matters  of  mere  omiffion,  with  a  man 
of  Mr.  Lovelace's  penetration.  Nor 
with  any  man;  fince  if  love  has  not 
taken  root  deep  enough  to  caufe  it  to 
{hoot  out  into  declaration,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity be  fairly  given  for  it,  there  is 
little  room  to  expeft,  that  the  blighting 
winds  of  anger  or  refentment  will  bring 
it  forward.  Then  my  poor  filler  is 
not  naturally  good-humoured.  This 
is  too  well  known  a  truth  for  me  to  en- 
deavour to  conceal  it,  efpecially  from 
you.  You  muft  therefore,  I  doubt, 
have  appeared  to  great  difadvantages 
•when  (he  aimed  to  be  worie-ternpered 
than  ordinary. 

How  they  managed  it  in  their  next 
conversation  I  know  not.  One  would 
be  tempted  to  think  by  the  iflue,  that 
Mr.  Lovelace  was  ungenerous  enough 
to  feek  the  occalion  given*,  and  to  im- 
prove it.  Yet  he  thought  fit  to  put  the 
queftion  too:— but,  (belays,  it  was  not 
till,  by  fome  means  or  other  ((he  knew 
not  how)  he  had  wrought  her  uptofuch 
a  pitch  of  difpleafure  with  him,  that  it 
was  impoffibl^  for  her  to  recover  her- 
ielf  at  the  inftant.  Neverthelefs,  he 
re-urged  his  queftion,  as  expecting  a 
definitive  anfwer,  without  waiting  for 
the  return  of  her  temper,  orendeavour- 
ingto  mollify  her;  Co  that  (he  was  under 
a  neceflity  of  perfifting  in  her  denial : 
yet  gave  him  reafon  to  think  me  did  not 
diflike  his  addrefs,  only  the  manner  cf 
it;  his  court  being  rather  made  to  her 
mother  than  to  herfelf,  as  if  he  was 
fure  of  her  confent  at  any  time. 

A  good  encouraging  denial,  I  muft 
own: — as  was  the  reft  of  her  plea;  to 
wit,  a  difmclination  to  change  her 
ftate. — Exceedingly  happy  as  me  was : 
file  never  could  be  happier!  and  fuch- 
Jike  confenting  negatives,  as  I  may  call 
them,  and  yet  not  intend  a  reflection 
upon  my  finer :  for  what  can  any  young 
creature  in  the  like  circumftances  fay, 
when  (he  is  not  fure  but  a  too  ready  con  - 
fent  may  fubjecl  her  to  the  (lights  of  a 


fex  that  generally  values  ableflfing  either 
more  or  lefs  as  it  is  obtained  with  dif- 
ficulty or  eafe?  Mils  BiddulpVfs  an- 
fwer to  a  copy  of  verfes  from  a  gentle- 
man, reproaching  our  fex  as  acTiing  in 
difguife,  is  not  a  bad  one,  althoughj'ojt 
perhaps  may  think  it  too  acknowledg- 
ing for  the  female  character. 

'  Ungenerous  fex!  tofcorn  us,  if  we'reyhW; 

'   And  yet  upbraid  us,  if  we  kernfe-vere! 
'  Do  you,  t'encouragc  us  to  tell  our  mind, 

'  Yourfelves  putoft difguife,  and  be  fincere. 

*  You   talk  of  coquetry!    Your  own  faifc 

«  hearts 

*  Compel  out  fex  to  aft  disenabling  parts.* 

Here  I  am  obliged  to  lay  down  tny 
pen.     I  will  foon  refume  it. 


LETTER    III. 

MISS  CLARISSA  MARLOWE,  TOMIS* 
HOWE. 

JAN.  13,  74. 

AN  D  thus,  as  Mr.  Lovelace  thought 
fit  to  take  it,  had  he  his  anfwer 
from  my  fifter,.  It  was  with  very  great 
regret,  as  he  pretended,  [I  doubt  the 
man  is  an  hypocrite,  my  dear]  that  he 
acquiefced  in  it'.  So  much  determined- 
nefs;  fuch  a  noble  firmnefs  in  my  fifter; 
that  there  was  no  hope  t>f  prevailing; 
upon  her  to  alter  fentiments  flie  had 
adopted  on  full confideration.  He (igh- 
ed,  as  Bella  told  us,  when  he  took  his 
leave  of  her:  profoundly  fighed;  grafp- 
ed  her  hand,  ami  killed  it  withywrAaa 
ardor — withdrew  vrHftJuchzn  air  offo- 
leinn  refpeft — (he  had  him  then  before 
her. — She  could  almoftfind  in  her  heart, 
although  he  had  vexed  her,  to  pity 
him.  A  good  intentional  preparative 
to  love,  this  pity;  fince,  at  the  time,  (lie 
little  thought  that  he  would  not  renew 
his  offer. 

He  waited  on  my  mother  after  he  had 
taken  leave  of  Bella,  and  reported  his 
ill  fuccefs  in  fo-refpeftftrl  a  manner,  as 
well  with  regard  to  my  lifter,  as  to  the 
whole  family,  and  with  fo  much  con- 
cern that  he  was  not  accepted  as  a  rela- 
tion to  it,  that  it  left  upon  them  all  (my 
brother  being  then,  as  I  have  faid,  in. 
Scotland)  impreffiohs  in  his  favour, 


*  See  Mr.  Lovelace's  letter,  N?  xxxi.  in  which  he  briefly  accounts  for  his  conduit  in 
tiiw  affair. 
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and  a  belief  that  this  matter  would  cer- 
tainly be  brought  on  again.  But  Mr. 
Lovelace  going  up  direftly  to  town, 
where  he  ftaid  a  whole  fortnight,  and 
jneetingtherc  with  my  uncle  Antony,  to 
whom  be  regretted  his  niece's  cruel  re- 
folution  not  to  change  her  date;  it  was 
fet-n  that  there  was  a  total  end  of  the 
affair. 

My  fifterwas  not  wanting  to  herfelf 
on  this  occafion.  She  made  a  virtue  of 
neceffity;  and  the  man  was  quite  ano- 
ther man  with  her. — A  vain  creature! 
too  well  knowing  his  advantages:  yet 
thofe  not  what  me  had  conceived  them 
to  be!— Cool  and  warm  by  fits  and 
ftarts;  an  ague-like  lover.  A  fteady 
nan,  a  man  of  virtue,  a  man  of  mo- 
rals, was  worth  a  thoufand  of  fuch 
gay  flatterers.  Herfifter  Clary  might 
think  it  worth  her  while  perhaps  to  try 
to  engage  f»ch  a  man.  She  had  pa- 
tience: The  was  miftrefs  of  perfuafion; 
and,  indeed,  to  do  the  girl  juftice,  had 
Jbmething  of  a  perfon ;  but  as  for  her, 
fhe  would  not  have  a  man  of  whofe 
toeart  fhe  could  not  be  fure  for  one  mo- 
ment; no,  not  for  the  world:  and  moft 
fincerely  glad  was  ftie  that  flie  had  re- 
Jefted  him. 

But  when  Mr.  Lovelace  returned  in- 
to  the  country,  he  thought  fit  to  vifit  my 
father  and  mother;  hoping,  as  he  told 
them,  that,  however  unhappy  he  had 
been  in  the  rejection  of  the  wiftied-for 
alliance,  he  might  be  allowed  to  keep 
up  an  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  with 
a  family  which  he  ftiould  always  re- 
jfoecl.  And  then,  unhappily  as  I  may 
lay,  was  I  at  home  and  prefent. 

It  was  immediately  obferved,  that  his 
.attention  was  fixed  on  me.  My  fifter, 
as  foon  as  he  was  gone,  in  a  fpirit  of 
bravery,  feemed  defirous  to  promote  his 
addrefs,  mould  it  be  tendered. 

My  aunt  Hervey  was  there,  and  was 
pleafed  to  fay,  we  fhould  make  the 
fineft  couple  in  England— if  my  fifter 
had  no  objection.  '  No,  indeed!' with 
a  haughty  tofs,  was  my  fifter's  reply- 
it  would  be  ftrange  if  (he  had,  after  the 
denial  me  had  given  him  upon  full  de- 
liberation. 

My  mother  declared,  That  her  only 
diflikeof  his  alliance  with  either  daugh- 
ter, was  on  account  of  his  reputed 
faulty  morals . 

My  uncle  Harlowe,  That  his  daughter 
Clary,  as  he  delighted  to  call  me  from 


childhood,  would  reform  him  Jf  any 
woman  in  the  world  could. 

My  uncle  Antony  gave  his  approba- 
tion in  high  terms;  but  referred,  as  my 
aunt  had  done,  to  my  fifter. 

She  repeated  her  contempt  of  him; 
and  declared,  that  were  there  not  ano- 
ther man  in  England,  fhe  would  not 
have  him.  She  was  ready,  on  the  con- 
trary, me  could  affure  them,  to  refign 
her  pretenfions  under  hand  and  ftal,  if 
Mifs  Clary  were  taken  with  his  tinfel  ; 
and  if  every  one  elfe  approved  of  his  ad- 
drefies  to  the  girl. 

My  father,  indeed,  after  a  long  fi- 
lence,  being  urged  by  my  uncle  Anto- 
ny to  fpeak  his  mind,  faid,  that  he  had 
a  letter  from  his  fon,  on  his  hearing  of 
Mr.  Lovelace's  vifits  to  his  daughter 
Arabella,  which  he  had  not  (hewn  to 
any-body  but  my  mother,  that  treaty 
being  at  an  end  when  he  received  it; 
that  in  this  letter  he  exprefled  great  dif- 
like  to  an  alliance  with  Mr.  Lovelace  oji 
the  (core  of  his  immoralities;  that  he 
knew,  indeed,  there  was  an  old  grudge 
between  them;  but  that,  being  defirous 
to  prevent  all  occafions  of  difunion  and 
animofity  in  his  family,  he  would  fu- 
fpend  the  declaration  of  his  own  mind 
till  his  fon  arrived,  and  till  he  had  heard 
his  farther  objections :  that  he  was  the 
more  inclined  to  make  his  fon  this  com- 
pliment, as  Mr.  Lovelace's  general 
character  gave  but  too  much  ground 
for  his  fon's  diflike  of  him;  adding, 
that  he  had  heard  (fo  he  fuppofed  had 
every  one)  that  he  was  a  very  extrava- 
gant man;  that  he  had  contracted  debts 
in  his  travels:  and,  indeed,  he  was 
pleafed  to  fay ,  he  had  the  air  of  a  fpend- 
thrift. 

Thefe  particulars  I  had  partly  from 
my  aunt  Hervey,  and  partly  from  my 
fifter;  for  I  was  called  out  as  foon  a* 
the  fubjeft  was  entered  upon.  When 
I  returned,  my  uncle  Antony  aflcedme 
how  /  ihould  like  Mr.  Lovelace:  every 
body  faw,  he  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that 
I  had  made  a  conqueft. 

I  immediately  anfwered,  that  I  did 
not  like  him  at  all:  he  feemed  to  have 
too  good  an  opinion  both  of  his  perfon 
and  parts,  to  have  any  great  regard  to 
his  wife,  let  him  marry  whom  he  would. 

My  fifter  particularly  was  pleaftxi 
with  this  anfwer,  and  confirmed  it  to 
bejuft;  with  a  compliment  to  my  judg- 
ment—for  it  was  btrf, 

But 
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But  the  very  next  day  Lord  M.  came 
to  Harlowe  Place;  [I  was  thenablent] 
and,  in  his  nephew's  name,  made  a  pro- 
pofal  in  form;  declaring,  that  it  was 
the  ambition  of  all  his  family  to  be  re- 
lated to  ours:  and  he  hoped  his  kinf- 
man  would  not  have  fuch  an  anfwer  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  fifter,  as  he  had 
on  that  of  the  elder. 

In  fhort,  Mr.  Lovelace's  vifits  were 
admitted  as  thofe  of  a  man  who  had  not 
deferved  difrefpect  from  our  family; 
but  as  to  his  addrefs  to  me,  with  a  re- 
fervaticn,  as  above,  on  my  father's 
part,  that  he  would  determine  nothing 
•without  his  fon.  My  discretion,  as  to 
the  reft,  was  confided  in;  for  ftill  I  had 
the  fame  objections  as  to  the  man;  nor 
would  I,  when  we  were  better  acquaint- 
ed, hear  any  thing  but  general  talk 
from  him;  giving;  him  no  opportunity 
of  converging  with  me  in  private. 

He  bore  this  with  a  refignation  little 
expected  from  his  natural  temper,  which 
is  generally  reported  to  be  quick  and 
hafty,  unufed,  itfeems,  from  childhood, 
to  check  or  controul.  A  cafe  too  com- 
mon in  confiderable  families  where 
there  is  an  only  fon:  and  his  mother 
never  had  any  other  child.  But,  as  I 
have  heretofore  told  you,  I  could  per^ 
ceive,  notwithftanding  this  refignation, 
that  he  had  Co  good  an  opinion  of  him- 
felf  as  not  to  doubt  that  his  perfon  and 
accomplishments  would  inlenfibly  en- 
gage me;  and,  could  that  be  once  done, 
he  told  my  aunt  Hervey  he  mould  hope, 
from  fo  fteady  a  temper,  that  his  hold 
in  my  affections  would  be  durable; 
while  my  fifter  accounted  for  his  patience 
in  another  manner,  which  would  per- 
haps have  had  more  force  if  it  had 
come  from  a  perfon  lefs  prejudiced: 
that  the  man  was  not  fond  of  marry- 
ing at  all;  that  he  might  perhaps  have 
half  a  fcore  miftreffes;  and  that  delay 
might  be  as  convenient  for  his  roving, 
as  for  my  well-afted  indifference.  That 
was  her  kind  expreffion. 

Whatever  was.  his  motive  for  a  pa- 
tience fo  generally  believed  to  be  out  of 
hisufual  character,  and- where  the  ob- 
ject of  his  addrefs  was  fuppofed  to  be 
of  fortune  confiderable  enough  to  en- 
gage his  wanned  attention,  he  certainly 
efcaped  many  mortifications  by  it;  for 
while  my  father  fufpended  his  approba- 
tion till  my  brother's  arrival,  Mr. 
Lovelace  received  from  every  one  thofe 
civilities  which  were  due  to  his  birth: 


and  although  we  heard  from  time  to 
time  reports  to  his  difadvantage  with. 
regard  to  morals,  yet  could  we  not 
queftionhim  upon  them  without  giving 
him  greater  advantages  in  his  own  opi- 
nion than  the  fituation  he  -was  in  with 
us  would  juftify  to  prudence;  fince  it 
was  nuich  more  likely  that  his  addrefs 
would  not  be  allowed  of,  than  that  it 
would. 

And  thus  was  he  admitted  to  con- 
verfe  with  our  family  aim  oft  upon  his 
own  terms;  for,  while  my  friends  faw 
nothing  in  his  behaviour  butwhat  was 
extremely  refpectful,  and  obferved  in 
him  no  violent  importunity,  they  feern- 
ed  to  have  taken  a  great  liking  to  his 
converfation:  while  I  confidered  him 
only  as  a  common  gueft  when  he  came, 
and  thought  my  felf  no  more  concerned 
in  his  vifits,norat  his  entrance  and  de- 
parture, than  any  other  of  the  family. 
But  this  indifference  on  my  fide  was 
the  means  of  procuring  him  one  very 
great  advantage;  fmce  upon  it  was 
grounded  that  correfpondence  by  let- 
ters which  fucceeded;  and  which,  had 
it  been  to  be  begun  when  the  family 
animofity  broke  cut,  would  never  hav« 
been  entered  into  on  my  part.  The  oc- 
cafion  was  this. 

My  uncle  Hervey  has  a  young  gen- 
tleman entrufte'd  to  his  care,  whom  hfc 
has  thoughts  of  fending  abroad  a  year 
or  two  hence,  to  make  the  grand  tour, 
as  it  is  called;  and,  finding  Mr.  Love- 
lace could  give  a  good  account  of every 
thing  neceffary  for  a  young  traveller  to 
obferve  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  he  de- 
fired  him  to  write  down  a  defcription  of 
the  courts  and  countries  he  had  vifited, 
and  what  was  moft  worthy  of  curiofity 
in  them. 

He  confented,  on  condition  that  I 
would  direSt  his  Aibjects,  as  he  called 
it :  and,  as  every  one  had  heard  his  mail- 
nerof  writingcommended,  and  thought 
his  narratives  might  be  agreeable  amufe- 
ments  in  winter  evenings,  and  tha't  he 
could  have  no  opportunity  particulai  iy 
to  addreft  me  in  them,  firice  they  were 
to  be  read  in  full  aflembly  before  they 
were  given  to  the  youhg  gentleman,  I 
made  the  lefs  fcruple  to  write,  and  t6 
make  obfervations,  and  put  queftiotiS 
for  our  farther  information— ftill  the 
lefs  perhaps  as  I  lotfe  writing;  and  Miofe 
who  do,  are  fond,  you  know,  of  octa- 
fions  to  ufe  the  per,.  And  then,  hav- 
ing evtry  cr.c's  conic  n't,  and  my  uncle 
Kerrey's 
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Hervey's  defire  that  I  would  write,  I 
thought  that  if  I  had  been  the  only  fcru- 
pulous  perfon,  it  would  have  fliewn  a 
particularity  that  a  vain  man  might 
conftrue  to  his  advantage,  and  which 
my  filler  would  not  fail  to  animadvert 
upon. 

You  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  letters, 
and  have  been  pleafed  with  his  account 
of  perfons,  places,  and  things;  and  we 
have  both  agreed,  that  he  was  no  com- 
mon obferver  upon  what  he  had  feen. 

My  fifter  herfelf  allowed  that  the 
man  had  a  tolerable  knack  of  writing 
and  defcribing:  and  my  father,  who 
tad  been  abroad  in  his  youth,  faid, 
that  his  remarks  were  curious,  and 
fliewed  him  to  be  a  perfon  of  reading, 
judgment,  and  tafle. 

Thus  was  a  kind  of  correfpondence 
begun  between  him  and  me,  with  gene- 
lal  approbation;  while  every  one  won- 
dered at,  and  was  pleafed  with,  his  pa- 
tient veneration  of  me,  for  fo  they  call- 
ed it.  However,  it  was  not  doubted  but 
he  would  foon  be  more  importunate, 
fince  his  vifits  were  more  frequent,  and 
he  acknowledged  to  my  aunt  Hervey  a 
paflion  for  me,  accompanied  with  an 
awe  that  he  had  never  known  before; 
to  which  he  attributed  what  he  called 
his  but  feeming  acquiefcence  with  my 
father's  pleafure,  and  the  diftance  I 
kept  him  at.  And  yet,  my  dear,  this 
may  be  his  ufual  manner  of  behaviour 
to  our  fex;  for  had  not  my  fifter  at  firft 
all  his  reverence? 

Mean  time,  my  father,  expecting  his 
Importunity,  kept  in  readinefs  the  re- 
ports he  had  heard  in  his  disfavour,  to 
charge  them  upon  him  then,  as  ib  many 
objections  to  his  addrefs.  And  it  was 
highly  agreeable  to  me  that  he  did  fo: 
it  would  have  been  ftrange  if  it  were 
not;  fince  the  perlbn  who  could  rejcft 
Mi'.  Wyerley's  addrefs  for  the  fake  of 
bis  free  opinions,  muft  have  been  in- 
excufable,  had  (he  not  rejected  another's 
for  his  freer  praflices. 

But  I  mould  own,  that  in  the  letters 
hefent  me  upon  the  general  fubjeft,  he 
more  than  once  inclofed  a  particular 
one,  declaring  his  pafilonate  regards 
for  me,  and  complaining,  with  fervour 
enough,  of  myreferves:  but  of  thefe  I 
took  not  the  leaft  noticej  for,  as  I  had 
not  written  to  him  at  all,  but  upon  a 
fubjeft  fo  general,  I  thought  it  was  but 
right  to  let  what  he  wrote  upon  one  fo 
particular  pafs  off  as  if  I  had  never  lien 


liberty  (from  the  approbation  liis  let- 
ters met  with)  to  break  off  the  corre- 
fpondence, unlefs  I  had  affigned  the 
true  reafon  for  doing  fo.  Befides,  with 
all  his  refpeflful  afiiduities,  itwaseafy 
to  obferve  (if  it  had  not  been  his  gene- 
ral character)  that  his  temper  is  natu- 
rally haughty  and  violent;  and  I  had 
feen  too  much  of  that  untraftable  fpirit 
in  my  brother  to  like  it  in  one  who 
hoped  to  be  ftill  more  nearly  related  to 
me. 

I  had  a  little  fpecimen  of  this  temper 
of  his  upon  the  very  occafion  I  have 
mentioned:  for,  after  he  had  fent  me  a 
third  particular  letter  with  the  general 
one,  he  afked  me,  the  next  time  he  came 
to  Harlowe  Place,  if  I  had  not  received 
fuch  a  one  from  him.  I  told  him  I 
mould  never  anfwer  one  fo  fent;  and 
that  I  had  waited  for  fuch  an  occafion  as 
he  had  now  given  me  to  tell  him  fo:  I 
defired  him  therefore  riot  to  write  again 
on  the  fubjeft;  alluring  him,  that  if  he 
did,  I  would  return  both,  and  never 
write  another  line  to  him. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  faucily  the 
man  looked;  as  if,  in  fhort,  he  was 
difappointed  that  he  had  not  made  a 
more  fenfible  imprelfion  upon  me:  nor, 
when  he  recollected  himfelf,  (as  he  did 
immediately)  whatavifible  ftruggle  it 
coll  him  to  change  his  haughty  airs  for 
more  placid  ones.  But  I  took  no  no- 
tice of  either;  for  I  thought  it  beft  to 
convince  him,  by  the  coolnefs  and  in- 
difference  with  which  I  repulfed  his  for- 
ward hopes,(at  the  fame  time  intending 
to  avpid  the  affectation  of  pride  or  va- 
nity) that  he  was  not  confiderable 
enough  in  my  eyes  to  make  me  take 
over-ready  offence  at  what  he  faid,  or 
at  his  haughty  looks:  in  other  words, 
that  I  had  not  value  enough  for  him  to 
treat  him  with  peculiarity  either  by 
fmiles  or  frowns.  Indeed,  he  had  cun- 
ning enough  to  give  me,  undefignedly, 
apiece  of  inftruftion  which  taught  me 
this  caution;  for  he  had  laid  in  conver- 
fation  once,  that  if  a  man  could  not 
make  a  woman  in  courtftiipown  herfelf 
pleafed  with  him,  it  was  as  much  and 
oftentimes  more  to  his  purpofe  to  make 
her  angry  with  him. 

I  muft  break  off  here.  But  will  con- 
tinue thefubjefl  the  very  rirft  opportu* 
nity.  Mean  time,  I  zmjour  mojl  of" 
fe&ionate  friend  and  fervant, 

CL.  HARLOWE* 
LETTER 
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LETTER    IV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

JAN.  15. 

SUCH,  my  dear,  was  the  fituation 
Mr.  Lovelace  and  I  were  in  when 
my  brother  arrived  from  Scotland. 

The  moment  Mr.  Lovelace's  vifits 
were  mentioned  to  him,  he,  without 
either  hefitation  or  apology,  expreffed 
his  difapprobation  of  them.  He  found 
great  flaws  in  his  character,  and  took 
the  liberty  to  fay,  in  fo  many  words, 
that  he  wondered  how  it  came  into  the 
heads  of  his  uncles  to  encourage  fuch  a 
man  for  either  of  his  filters:  at  the  fame 
time  returning  his  thanks  to  my  father 
for  declining  his  confcnt  till  he  arrived, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  I  thought,  as  a  fupe- 
rior  would  do,  when  he  commended  an 
inferior  for  having  well  performed  his 
duty  in  his  abfence. 

He  juftified  his  avowed  inveteracy  by 
common  fame,  and  by  what  he  had 
known  of  him  at  college;  declaring, 
that  he  had  ever  hated  him;  ever  fhouid 
hate  him;  and  would  never  own  him 
for  a  brother,  or  me  for  a  filter,  if  I 
married  him. 

That  early  antipathy  I  have  heard 
accounted  for  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Lovelace  was  always  noted  for 
his  vivacity  and  courage;  and  no  lefs, 
it  feems,  for  the  fw.ift  and  furprizing 
progrefs  he  made  in  all  parts  of  litera- 
ture: for  diligence  in  his  ftudies,  in  the 
hours  of  ftudy,  he  had  hardly  his  equal. 
This,  it  feems,  was  his  general  character 
at  the  univerfity;  and  it  gained  him 
many  friends  among  the  more  learned; 
while  thofe  who  did  not  love  him,  fear- 
ed him,  by  reafon  of  the  offence  his 
vivacity  made  bin  too  ready  to  give, 
and  of  the  courage  he  mewed  in  fup- 
porting  the  offence  when  given;  which 
procured  him  as  many  followers  as  he 
pleafed  among  the  mifchievous  fort.— 
No  very  amiable  character,  you  will 
lay,  upon  the  whole. 

But  my  brother's  temper  was  not 
more  happy.  His  native  haughtinefs 
could  not  bear  a  funerioiity  fo  vinblt; 
rdwhom  we  fear  more  than  love,  we 
are  not  far  from  hating:  and  having 
lets  command  of  his  paflions  than  the 
other,  he  was  evermore  the  fubjeft  of 
his  perhaps  indecent  ridiculej  Ib  that 


they  never  met  without  quarrelling. 
And  every-body,  either  from  love  or 
fear,  fiding  with  his  antagonift,  he  had 
a  inoft  uneafy  time  of  it  while  both 
continued  in  the  fame  college.  It  was 
the  lefs  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  young 
man  who  is  not  noted  for  the  gentle- 
nefs  of  his  temper,  mould  refume  an 
antipathy  early  begun,  and  fo  deeply 
rooted. 

He  found  my  fifter,  who  waited  but 
for  the  occafion,  ready  to  join  him  in 
his  refentments  againft  the  man  he 
hated.  She  utterly  difclaimed  all  man- 
ner of  regard  for  him:  never  liked  him 
at  all;  his  eftate  was  certainly  much 
incumbered;  it  was  i:n|jofiible  it  fhouid 
be  othenvife,  fo  entirely  devoted  as  he 
was  to  his  pleafiyes.  He  kept  no 
houfe;  had  no  equipage:,  nobody  pre- 
tended that  he  wanted  pride;  the  rea- 
fon therefore  was  eafy  to  be  gueflxd  at. 
And  then  did  me  boaft  of,  and  my 
brother  praifc  her  for,  refufing  him: 
and  both  joined,  on  all  occafions,  to 
depreciate  him,  and  not  feldom  made 
the  occafions;  their  difpleafure  againft 
him  cauiing  every  fubjeft  to  run  into 
this,  if  it  began  not  with  it. 

I  was  not  folicitous  to  vindicate  him 
when  I  was  not  joined  in  their  reflec- 
tions. I  told  them,  I  did  not  value  him 
enough  to  make  a  difference  in  the  fa- 
mily on  his  account:  and  as  he  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  too  much  caufe  for 
their  ill  opinion  of  him,  I  thought  he 
ought  to  take  the  confequence  of  his 
own  faults. 

Now-and-then,  indeed,  when  I  ob- 
ferved  that  theirvehemencecarried  them 
beyond  all  bounds  of  probability  in 
their  charges  againft  him,  I  thought  it 
but  juftice  to  put  in  a  word  for  him. 
But  this  only  fubjecled  me  to  reproach, 
as  having  a  prepcffefTion  in  his  favour 
which  I  would  not  own . — So  that,  when 
I  could  not  change  the  fubjccl,  I  ufed 
to  retire  either  to  my  mufick,  or  to  my 
clofet. 

Their  behaviour  to  him  when  thev 
could  not  help  feeing  him,  was  very  cold 
and  difobliging;  but  as  yet  not  di- 
rectly affrontive.  For  they  were  in  hopes 
O*f  prevailing  upon  my  father  to  forbid 
his  vifits.  But,  as  there  was  nothing 
in  his  behaviour  that  might  warrant 
fuch  a  treatment  of  a  man  of  his  birth 
and  fortune,  they  fucceeded  not:  and 
then  they  were  very  earneft  with  me  to 
forbid  them.  1  aikcd,  what  authority 
C  I  had 
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I  had  to  take  fuch  a  ftep  in  my  father's 
houfe;  and  when  my  behaviour  to  him 
was  fo  diftant  that  he  feemed  to  be  as 
much  the  gueft  of  any  other  perfon  of 
the  family,  themfelves  excepted,  as 
mine?  In  revenge,  they  told  me,  that 
it  was  cunning  management  between 
us;  and  that  we  both  underftood  one 
another  better  than  we  pretended  to  do. 
And  at  laft  they  gave  fuch  a  loofe  to 
their  paflions,  all  of  a  fudden*,  as  I 
may  fay,  that  inftead  of  withdrawing, 
as  they  ufed  to  do  when  he  came,  they 
threw  themfelves  in  his  way  purpofely 
to  affront  him. 

Mr.  Lovelace,  you  may  believe,  very 
ill-brooked  this:  but  neverthelefs  con- 
tented himfelf  to  complain  of  it  tome; 
in  high  terms,  however,  telling  me  that, 
but  for  my  fake,  my  brother's  treat- 
,juent  of  him  was  not  to  be  borne, 

I  was  forry  for  the  merit  this  gave 
him  in  his  own  opinion  with  me;  and 
-the  more,  as  fame  of  the  affronts  he  re- 
ceived were  too  flagrant  to  be  excufed: 
but  I  told  him  that  I  was  determined 
not  to  fall  out  with  my  brother,  if  I 
could  help  it,  whatever  faults  he  had; 
and,  fince  they  could  not  fee  one  ano- 
ther with  temper,  fhould  be  glad  that 
he  would  not  throw  himfelf  in  my  bro- 
ther's way;  and  I  was  fure  my  brother 
would  not  ieek  him. 

He  was  very  much  nettled  at  this  an- 
fwer:  but  faid,  he  muft  bear  his  affronts 
if  I  would  have  it  fo.  He  had  been  ac- 
cufed  himfelf  of  violence  in  his  tem- 
per; but  he  hoped  to  mew  on  this  cr- 
eation that  he  had  a  command  of  his 
pafTions  which  few  young  men,  fo 
highly  provoked,  would  be  able  to 
fhewj  and  doubted  not  but  it  would  be 
attributed  to  a  proper  mcti^je  by  a  per- 
ibn  of  my  generoiity  and  penetration. 

My  brother  had  juft  before,  with 
the  approbation  of  my  uncles,  employed 
a  perfon,  related  to  a  difcharged  bailiff 
or  ftcward  of  Lord  M.  who  had  had 
the  management  of  fonie  part  of  Mr. 
Lovelace's  affairs,  (from  which  he  was 
alfo  difmiffed  by  him)  to  enquire  into 
his  debts,  after  his  companions,  into 
his  amours,  and  the  like. 

My  auntHervey,  in  confidence,  gave 
me  the  following  particulars  of  what 
the  man  faid  of  him. 

That  he  was  a  generous  landlord; 
that  he  fpared  nothing  for  folid  and 
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lading  improvements  upon  his 
and  that  he  looked  into  his  own  affairs, 
and  underftood  them:   that  he  had  been, 
very  expenfive  when  abroad,  and  con- 
tracted a  large  debt;  (for  he  made  no 
fecret  of  his  affairs)  jet  chofe  to  limit 
himfelf  to  an  annual  fum,  and  to  de- 
cline equipage,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
obliged  to  his  uncle  and  aunts,  from 
whom  he  might  have  what  money  he 
pleafed;but  that  he  was  very  jealous  of 
theii  controul;  had  often  quarrels  with 
them;  and  treated  them  fo  freely,  that 
they  were  all  afraid  of   him.     How- 
ever, that  his  eftate  was  never  mort- 
gaged, as  my  brother  had  heard  it  was; 
his  credit  was  always  high;  and  the 
man  believed  he  was,  by  this  time,  near 
upon,  if  not  quite,  clenr  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  fad  gentleman,  he  faid,  as 
to  women: — if  his  tenants  had  pretty 
daughters,  they  chofe  to  keep  them  out 
of  his  fight.     He  believed  he  kept  no 
particular  miftrefs;    for  he  had  heard 
neiueltyt  (that  was  the  man's  word) 
was  every-thing  with  him.  But  for  his 
uncle's  and  aunt's  teazings,  the  man 
fancied  he  would   not  think  of  mar- 
riage.    He  was  never  known  to  be  dif- 
guiied  with  liquor;   but  was  a  great 
plotter,  and  a  greater  writer:  that  he 
lived  a  wild  life  in  town,  by  what  he 
had  heard;  had  llx  or  feven  companions 
as  bad  as  himfelf,  whom,  now-and- 
then,  he  brought  down  with  him;  and 
the  country  was  always  glad  when  they 
wentupagain.    He  would  have  it  that, 
although  paflionate,  he  was  good-hu- 
moured; loved  as  well  to  take  a  jeft  as 
to  give  one;  and  would  railly  himfelf, 
xipon  occalion,  the  freeft  of  any  man 
he  ever  knew. 

This  was  his  character  from  an  ene- 
my; for,  as  my  aunt  oblerved,  every 
thing  the  man  faid  commendabJy  of 
him  came  grudgingly,  with  a  Mufl 
needs  fay-— 'To  do  bimjujftice,  Sec.  while 
the  contrary  was  delivered  with  a  free 
good-will.  And  this  character,  as  a 
worfe  was  expe&ed,  though  this  was 
bad  enough,  not  anfwering  the  end  of 
enquiring  after  it,  my  brother  and  filter 
were  more  apprehenfive  than  before, that 
his  addrefa  would  be  encouraged,  fince 
the  worft  part  of  itwas  known,  or  fup- 
pofed,  when  he  was  firft  introduced  to 
my  fitter. 

But,   with  regard  to  myfclf,  I  muft 
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ebferve  in  his  disfavour,  that,  Tiotwith- 
ftanding  the  merit  he  wanted  to  make 
with  me  for  his  patience  upon  my  bro- 
ther's ill  treatment  of  him,  lowed  him 
no  compliments  for  trying  to  conciliate 
with  kirn.  Not  that  I  believe  it  would 
have  fignified  any  thing  if  he  had  made 
ever  fuch  court  either  to  him  or  to  my 
filter;  yet  one  might  have  expected  from 
a  man  of  his  politenefs,  and  from  his 
pretenfions,  you  know,  that  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  try:  inftead  of 
which,  he  (hewed  fuch  a  contempt  both 
O.f  my  brother  and  filter,  efpecially  my 
brother,  as  was  con  (trued  into  a  defi- 
ance of  them;  and  for  me  to  have  hint- 
ed at  an  alteration  in  his  behaviour  to 
my  brother, was  an  advantage  I  knew  he 
would  have  been  proud  of;  and  which, 
therefore,  I  had  no  mind  to  give  him. 
But  I  doubted  not  that,  having  fo  very 
little  encouragement  from  «>/y-body, 
his  pride  would  foon  take  fire,  and  he 
would  of  himfelf  discontinue  his  vifits, 
or  go  to  town;  where,  till  he  came  ac- 
quainted withour  family, heufed  chiefly 
to  refide:  and  in  this  latter  cafe  he  had 
no  reafon  to  expect  that  I  would  receive, 
much  lefs  anfiuer,  his  letters;  the  oc- 
cafion  which  had  led  me  to  receive  any 
of  his  being  by  this  time  over. 

But  my  brother's  antipathy  woxild 
not  permit  him  to  ivait  for  fuch  an 
event;  and  after  feveral  excefles, which 
Mr.  Lovelace  Hill  returned  with  con- 
tempt, and  a  haughtinefs  too  much  like 
that  of  the  aggreflbr,  my  brother  took 
upon  himfelf  to  fill  up  the  door- way 
once  when  he  came,  as  if  to  oppofe  his 
entrance:  and,  upon  his  afking  for  me, 
.demanded  what  his  bufinefs  was  with 
his  fifter. 

The  other,  with  a  challenging  air,  as 
my  brother  fays,  told  him  he  would  an- 
fwer  a  gentleman  any  queftion;  but  he 
wiihed  that  Mr.  James  Harlowe,  who 
had  of  late  given  himfelf  high  airs, 
would  remember  that  he  was  not  now 
at  college. 

Juft  then  the  good  Doctor  Lewen, 
who  frequently  honours  me  with  a  t'ijit 
of  converfation,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call 
it,  and  had  parted  with  me  in  my  own 
parlour,  came  to  the  door;  and,  hearing 
the  words,  interpofed,  both  having  their 
hands  upon  their  i words:  and  telling 
Mr.  Lovelace  where  I  was,  he  burlt  by 
my  brother  to  come  to  me;  leaving  him 
chafing,  he  laid,  like  a  hunted  boiir  at 
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This  alarmed  us  all.  My  father  was 
pleafed  to  hint  to  Mr.  Lovelace,  that  he 
wifhed  he  would  discontinue  his  vifits, 
for  the  peace-fake  of  the  family:  and  I, 
by  his  command,  fpoke  a  great  deal 
plainer. 

But  Mr.  Lovelace  is  a  man  not  eafily 
brought  to  give  up  his  purpofe,  efpe- 
cially in  a  point  wherein  he  pietends  his 
heart  is  fo  much  engaged:  and  no  ab- 
folute  prohibition  having  been  given, 
things  went  on  fora  little  while  as  be- 
fore; for  I  faw  plainly  that  to  have  de- 
nied myfelf  to  his  vifits,  (which,  how- 
ever, I  declined  receiving  asoftcrt  as  I 
could)  was  to  bring  forward  fome  def- 
perate  iffue  between  the  twoj  fince  the 
offence  fo  readily  given  on  one  fide  was 
brooked  by  the  other  only  out  of  conli- 
deration  to  me. 

And  thus  did  my  brother's  raftmefs 
lay  me  under  an  obligation  where  I 
would  leaft  have  owed  it. 

The  intermediate  propofals  of  Mr. 
Symmes  and  Mr.  Mullins,  both  (in 
turn)  encouraged  by  my  brother,  in- 
duced him  to  be  more  patient  for  a 
while,  as  nobody  thought  me  over- for- 
ward in  Mr.  Lovelace's  favour;  for  he 
hoped  thnt  he  mould  engage  my  father 
and  uncles  to  approve  of  the  one  or  the 
other  in  oppofition  to  the  man  he  hated. 
But  when  he  found  that  I  had  intereft 
enough  to  dilengage  mylelf  from  the 
addreffes  of  thole  gentlemen,  as  1  had 
(before  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  be- 
fore  Mr.  Lovelace  vifited  here)  of  Mr. 
Wyerley's,  he  then  kept  no  meafures; 
and  firft  let  himfelf  to  upbraid  me  for 
a  fuppofed  prepoiretfion,  which  he  treat- 
ed as  li  it  were  criminal;  and  then  to 
iniult  Mr.  Lovelace  in  perfon,  at  Mr. 
Edward  Symmes's,  the  brother  of  the 
other  Symmes,  two  miles  off;  and  no 
good  Doctor  Lewen  being  there  to  in- 
terpofe,  the  unhappy  rencounter  fol- 
lowed. My  brother  was  difarmed,  as 
you  have  heard;  and  on  being  brought 
home,  and  giving  us  ground  to  fuppofe 
he  was  much  worfe  hurt  than  he  really 
was,  and  a  fever  enfuing,  every  one 
flamed  out;  and  all  was  laid  at  my 
door. 

Mr.  Lovelace  for  three  days  toge- 
ther fcnt  twice  each  day  to  enquire  after 
my  brother's  health;  and  although  he 
received  rude  and  evert  (hocking  returns, 
he  thought  fit  on  the  fourth  day  to  make 
in  perlon  the  fame  enquiries;  and  re- 
ceived ftill  greater  incivilities  from  my 
C  i  two 
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two  uncles,  who  happened  to  be  both 
there.  My  father  allb  was  held  by  force 
f.'om  going  to  him  with  his  i'word  in  his 
hand,  although  he  had  the  gout  upon 
him. 

I  fainted  away  with  terror,  feeing 
every  one  fo  violent,  and  hearing  Mr. 
Lovelace  ('wear  that  he  would  not  depart 
till  he  had  made  my  uncles  afk  his  par- 
don for  the  indignities  he  had  received 
at  their  hands;  a  door  being  held  faft- 
locked  between  him  and  them.  My 
mother  all  the  time  was  praying  and 
ftruggling  to  withold  my  father  in  the 
great  parlour.  Meanwhile,  my  fitter, 
who  had  treated  Mr.  Lovelace  with 
virulence,  came  in  to  me,  and  infulted 
me  as  faft  as  I  recovered.  But  when  Mr. 
Lovelace  was  told  how  ill  I  was,  he  de- 
parted; neverthelefs  vowing  revenge. 

He  was  ever  a  favourite  with  our  do- 
mefticks.  His  bounty  to  them,  and  hav- 
ing always  fomething  facetious  to  fay 
to  each,  had  made  them  all  of  his  party: 
and  on  this  occafion  they  privately 
blamed  every-body  elfe,  and  reported 
his  calm  and  gentlemanly  behaviour 
(till  the  provocations  given  him  ran 
very  high)  in  fuch  favourable  terms, 
that  thofe  reports,  and  my  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  confequence  of  this  treat- 
ment, induced  me  to  read  a  letter  he 
lent  me  that  night;  and,  it  being  writ- 
ten in  the  moftrefpectful  terms,  (offer- 
ing to  fubmit  the  whole  to  my  decifion, 
and  to  govern  himfelf  entirely  by  my 
will)  to  anfwer  it  fome  days  after. 

To  this  unhappy  neceffity  was  owing 
our  renewed  correfpondence,  as  I  may 
call  it :  yet  I  did  not  write  till  I  had  in- 
formed myfclf  from  Mr.  Symmes's 
brother,  that  he  was  really  infulted  in- 
to the  aft  of  drawing  his  fword  by  my 
brother's  repeatedly  threatening  (upon 
his  excufing- himfelf  out  of  regard  to 
me)  to  brand  him  if  he  did  not;  and,  by 
all  the  enquiry  1  could  make,  that  he 
was  again  the  fufferer  from  my  uncles 
in  a  more  violent  manner  than  I  have 
plated.  ' 

The  fame  circumftances  were  related 
to  my  father  and  other  relations  by  Mr. 
Symmes;  but  they  had  gone  too  far  i'n 
making  themfelves  parties  to  the  quar- 
rel either  to  retract  or  forgive;  and'I 
was  forbidden  to  conefpond  with  him, 
or  to  be  fcsn  a  moment  in  his  com- 
pany. 

One  thing,  however,  I  can  fay,  bnt 
that  in  confidence,  becaufe  Iny  motheY 


commanded  me  not  to  mention  it;  that, 
rxprefling  her  apprehenf.on  of  the  con- 
fequencee  of  the  indignities  offered  to 
Mr.  Lovelace,  (he  told  me  (he  would 
leave  it  to  my  prudence  to  do  all  I  could 
to  prevent  the  impending  mifchief  on 
one  fide. 

I  am  obliged  to  break  off.  But  I  be- 
lieve I  have  written  enough  to  anfwer 
very  fully  all  that  you  have  required  of 
me.  It  is  not  for  a  child  to  feek  to  clear 
her  own  character,  or  to  juftify  her  ac- 
tions, at  the  expence  of  the  moft  revered 
ones-,  yet,  as  I  know  that  the  account 
of  all  thofe  farther  proceedings  by  which 
I  may  be  affected,  will  be  interefting  to 
fo  dear  a  friend,  (who  will  communi- 
cate to  others  no  more  than  what  is  fit- 
ting) I  will  continue  to  write,  as  I  have 
opportunity,  as  minutely  as  we  are  ufed 
to  write  to  each  other.  Indeed,  I  have 
no  delight,  as  I  have  often  told  you, 
equal  to  that  which  I  take  in  converfing 
with  you — by  letter •,  when  I  cannot  in 
ferfo/i. 

Mean  time,  I  cannot  help  faying,  that 
I  am  exceedingly  concerned  to  find  that 
I  am  become  fo  much  the  publick  talk 
as  you  tell  me  I  am.  Your  kind,  your 
precautionary,  regard  for  my  fame,  and 
the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  to 
tell  my  own  ftory  previous  to  any  new 
accident,  (which  Heaven  avert!)  is  fo 
like  the  warm  friend  I  have  ever  found 
in  my  dear  Mifs  Howe,  that,  with  re- 
doubled obligation,  you  bind  me  to  be 
jour  ever -grate ful  and  affectionate, 
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COPY  OF  THE  REQUESTED  PREAM- 
BLE TO  THE  CLAUSES  IN  HER 
GRANDFATHER'S  WILL:  INCLOS- 
ED IN  THE  PRECEDING  LETTER. 

'AS  the  particular  eftate  I  have  men- 
***  '  tioned  and  defcribed  above  is 
principally  of  my  own  raifmg — As 
my  three  fons  have  been  uncommonly 
profperous,  and  are  very  rich;  the 
elddtby  means  of  the  unexpected  be- 
nefiis  he  reaps  from  his  new-found 
mines;  the  lecond,  by  what  has,  as 
unevpectedly,  fallen  in  to  him  on  the 
deaths  of  feveral  relations  of  his  pre- 
fent  wife,  the  worthy  daughter  by 
both  fides  of  very  honourable  fami- 
lies, over  and  above  the  very  large 
portion  which  he  received  with  her  in 
rnaniage;  inyfon  Antony  by  his  Eaft- 
*  India 
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India  trnffick  and  fucccf-.ful  voy- 
ages— As  furthermore  my  graridfon 
James  will  befufficiemly  provide.!  tor 
by  his  grandmotherLovcll'skindnefs 
to  him;  who,  having  no  near  rela- 
tions, hath  affured  me  that  (he  hath, 
as  well  by  deed  of  gift  as  by  will,  left 
him  both  her  Scottish  and  Englifh 
eftates;  for  never  was  there  a  family 
more  profperous  in  all  it's  branches, 
blefled  be  God  therefore — And  as  my 
faid  fon  James  will  very  probably 
make  it  up  to  my  grand-daughter  A- 
rabella,  to  whom  I  intend  no  difre- 
fpecl,  nor  have  reafon ;  for  me  is  a 
very  hopeful  and  dutiful-child — And 
as  my  fons,  John  and  Antony,  feem 
not  inclined  to  a  married  life,  ibthat 
my  fon  James  is  the  only  one  who  has 
children,  or  is  likely  to  have  any — 
For  nil  thefe reafons,  and  becaule  my 
deareft  and  beloved  grand -daughter 
Clariffa  hath  been  from  her  infancy  a 
matchlefs  young  creature  in  her  duty 
to  me,  and  admired  by  all  who  knew 
her  as  a  very  extraordinary  child;  I 
muft  therefore  take  the  pleafure  of 
considering  her  as  my  own  peculiar 
childj  and  this  without  intending  of- 
fence; and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  taken 
as  any,  fince  my  fon  James  can  be- 
ftow  his  favours  accordingly,  and  in 
greater  proportion,  upon  his  fon 
James,  and  upon  his  daughter  Ara- 
bella. Thefe,  I  fay,  are  the  reafons 
which  move  metodifpofeof  the  above- 
defcribedeftate  in  the  precious  child's 
favour,  who  is  the  delight  of  my  old 
age:  and,  I  verily  think,  has  contri- 
buted, by  her  amiable  duty  and  kind 
and  tender  regards,  to  prolong  my 
life. 

'  Wherefore  it  is  my  exprefs  will 
and  commandment,  and  I  enjoin  my 
faid  three  fons  John,  James,  and  An- 
tony, and  my  grandibn  James,  and 
my  grand  -daughter  Arabella,  as  they 
value  my  Llefiing,  and  \\\\\  regard  my 
memory,  and  would  wifh  their  own 
laft  wills  and  deilres  to  be  fulfilled  by 
their  furvivors,  thattheywill  not  im- 
pugn or  conteft  the  following  be- 
quefts  and  devifes  in  favour  of  my  faid 
grand -daughter  Clarifla,  although 
they  ihould  not  be  rtricHy  conforma- 
ble to  law,  ortothe  forms  thereof;  nor 
fuffer  them  to  be  controverted  or  dif- 
puted  on  any  pretence  whatfoever. 
'  And  in  this  confcdence,&c.&c.&c.' 
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Have  been  hindered  from  profecut- 
ing  my  intention.  Neither  nights 
noi"  mornings  have  been  my  own.  Ivly 
mother  has  been  very  ill,  and  would 
have  no  other  nurfe  but  me.  I  have  not 
ftirredfrom  her  bed-fide,  (for  me  kept 
her  bed;)  and  two  nights  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  (haring  it  with  her. 

Her  diforder  was  a  very  violent  co- 
lick.  The  contentions  of  thefe  fierce, 
thefe  mafculine  fpirits,  and  the  appre- 
henfion  of  mifchiefs  that  may  ariie  fr»>ni 
the  encrealing  nnimofity  which  all  here 
haveagainli  Mr.  Lovelace,  and  his  too- 
well  known  refenting  and  intrepid  cha- 
racter, me  cannot  bear.  Then  the  foun- 
dations laid,  as  (he  dreads,  for  jealoufy 
and  heart  burnings  in  her  own  family, 
late  fo  happy  and  fo  united,  afflift  ex- 
ceedingly a  gentle  and  feniible  mind, 
which  has  from  the  beginning,  on  all 
occafions,  facrificed  it's  own  inward  ia- 
tisfaclion  to  outward  peace.  My  bro- 
ther and  lifter,  who  ufed  very  often  to 
jar,  are  now  fo  entirely  one,  and  are  fo 
much  together, '(caballing  was  the  word 
that  dropped  from  my  mother's  lips,  as 
if  at  unawares)  that  (he  is  very  fearful 
of  the  confequences  that  may  follow. 
To  my  prejudice,  perhaps,  is  her  kind 
concern;  fince(he  fees  that  they  behave 
to  me  every  hour  with  more  and  more 
fhynefs  and  rei'erve:  yet,  would  (he  but 
exert  that  au.hurity  which  the  (upen- 
ority  of  her  fine  talents  gives  her,  all 
thefe  family-feuds  might,  perhaps,  be 
extinguished  in  their  but-yet  begin- 
nings; especially  as  (he  may  be  affured 
that  all  fitting  conceffions  (hail  be  made 
by  me,  not  only  as  my  brother  and  filter 
are  my  elders,  but  for  the  lake  of  fo  ex- 
cellent and  fo  indulgent  a  mother. 

For,  if  I  may  fay  to  you, my  dear,what 
I  would  not  to  any  other  perfon  living, 
it  is  my  opinion  that,  had  (he  been  of  a 
temper  that  would  have  borne  lefs,  (lie 
would  have  had  ten  times  lefs  to  bear 
than  (he  has  had.  No  commendation, 
you  will  fay,  of  the  generofity  of  thofe 
fpirits  which  can  turn  to  it's  own  dif- 
quiet  fo  much  condefcending  goodnefs. 
•  Upon  my  word  I  am  lometimes 
tcir.ptt.4 
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tempted  to  think  that  we  may  make  the 
vorld  allow  for  and  refpefr.  us  as  we 
pleafe,  if  we  can  but  be  llurdy  in  our 
wills,  and  fet  out  accordingly.  It  is  but 
being  the  left  beloved  for  it,  that  is  all: 
and  if  we  have  power  to  oblige  thofe 
we  have  to  do  with,  it  will  not  appear 
to  us  that  we  are.  Our  flatterers  will 
tell  us  any  thing  fooner  than  our  faults, 
or  what  they  know  we  do  not  like  to 
hear. 

Were  there  not  truth  in  this  obferva- 
tion,  is  it  poflible  that  my  brother  and 
fiftcr  could  make  their  very  failings, 
their  vehemences,  of  fuch  importance 
to  all  the  family?  '  How  will  my _/&;/, 

•  how  will  myMptfW,  take  this  or  that 

*  meafure?  What  will  he  fay  to  it?  Let 
'  us  confult  him  about  it;'  are  refe- 
rences always  previous  to  every  refolu 
tion  taken  by  his  fuperiors,  whole  will 
ought  to  be  his.     Well  may  he  expeft 
to  be  treated  with  this  deference  by  every 
other  perfon,  when  my  father  himfelf, 
generally  fo  abfolute,  conftantly  pays  it 
to  him;  and  the  more  fmce  his  god- 
mother's bounty   has   given  indepen- 
dence to  a  fpirit  that  was  before  under 
too  little  restraint.    But  whither  may 
thefe  reflections  lead  me !   I  know  you 
do  not  love  any  of  us  but  my  mother 
and  me;  and,  being  above  all  difguifes, 
make  me  fenfible  that  you  do  not  oftener 
than  I  wifh.    Ought  I  then  to  add  force 
to  your  diflikes  of  thofe  whom  I  wi(h 
you  to  like? — of  my  father  efpecially; 
for  he,  alas!  has  fome  excufe  for  his 
impatience  of  contradiction.  He  is  not 
naturally  an  ill-tempered  man;  and  in 
his  perfon  and  air,  and  in  his  converfa- 
tion  too,  when  not  under  the  torture  of 
a  gouty  paroxyfm,  every-body  diftin- 
guifhes  the  gentleman  born  and  edu- 
cated. 

Our  fex  perhaps  muft  expecl  to  bear 
n  little — uncourtlinefs  fliall  I  cull  it? — 
from  the  hujband  whom  as  the  lover 
they  let  know  the  preference  their  hearts 
gave  him  to  all  other  men.— Say  what 
they  will  of  generofity  being  a  manly 
virtue;  but  upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I 
have  ever  yet  obferved,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  that  fex  one  time  in  ten 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  ours.  But  my 
father  was  foured  by  the  cruel  diftemper 
I  have  named;  which  feized  him  all  at 
once  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  in  fo  vio- 
lent a  manner  as  to  take  from  the  mod 
active  of  minds,  as  bis  was,  all  power 
cf  activity,  and  that  in  all  appearance 


for  life.— It  imprifoned,  as  I  may  fay, 
his  lively  fpirits  in  himfelf,  and  turned 
the  edge  of  them  againft  his  own  peace; 
his  extraordinary  profperity  adding  to 
his  impatiency  Thofe,  I  believe,  who 
want  the  feweft  earthly  blefiings,  moft 
regret  that  they  want  any. 

But  my  brother!  what  excufe  can  be 
made  for  his  haughty  and  roorofe  tem- 
per? He  is  reaily,  my  dear,  1  am  forry 
to  have  occafion  to  fay  it,  an  ill -tem- 
pered young  man,  and  treats  my  mo- 
ther ibmeti;nes— Indeed  he  is  not  duti- 
ful.—But,  poffefl-.ng  every  thing,  he 
has  the  vice  of  age  rr.ir.gled  with  the  am- 
bition of  youth,  and  enjoys  nothing— 
but  his  own  haughtinelc  ajul  ill  tem- 
per, I  was  going  to  lay. — Yet  again  am 
I  adding  force  to  your  Jifiilres  of  ibme 
of  us.— Once,  my  dear,  it  was  per- 
haps in  your  power  to  have  moulded 
him  as  you  pleafed. — Could  you  have 
been  my  (Uteri — Then  had  I  had  a 
friend  in  a  filler. — But  no  wonder  that 
he  does  not  love  you  now;  who  could 
nip  in  the  bud,  and  that  with  adifdain, 
let  me  fay,  too  much  of  kin  -to  his 
haughtinds,  a  paflion  that  would  not 
have  wanted  a  fervor  worthy  of  the  ob- 
ject; and  which  poflibly  would  have 
made  him  worthy. 

Butno  moreof  this.  I  will profecute 
my  former  intention  in  my  next;  which 
I  will  fit  down  to  as  foon  as  breakfaft 
is  over;  difpatching  this  by  the  meflen- 
ger  whom  you  have  fo  kindly  fent  to 
enquire  after  us  on  my  filence.  Mean 
time,  I  am,  your  mofl  ajfeBionate  and, 
obliged  friend  and  fervant, 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER   VI. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MIS8 
HOWE. 

HARLOWK   PLACZ,    JAN.  ZO. 

I  Will  now  refumc  my  narrative  of 
proceedings  here.  My  brother  be- 
ing in  a  good  way,  although  you  may 
be  fure  that  his  refentments  are  rather 
heightened  than  abated  by  the  galling 
difgrace  he  has  received,  my  friends 
(my  father  and  uncles,  however,  if  not 
my  brother  and  fifter)  begin  to  think 
that  I  have  been  treated  unkindly.  My 
mother  has  been  fo  good  as  to  tell  me 
this  fince  I  fent  away  my  laft. 

Ncverthdefs 
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Neverthelefs  I  believe  they  all  think 
that  I  receive  letters  from  Mr.  Love- 
lace. But  Lord  M.  being  inclined  ra- 
ther to  fupport  than  to  blame  his  ne- 
phew, they  feem  to  be  fo  much  afraid 
of  Mr.  Lovelace,  that  they  do  not  put 
it  to  me  whether  I  do  or  not;  conniving 
on  the  contrary,  as  it  mould  feem,  at 
the  only  method  left  to  allay  the  vehe- 
mence of  a  fpirit  which  they  have  fo 
much  provoked:  for  he  ftill  infills  upon 
iatisfa&ion  from  my  uncles;  and  this 
poflibly  (for  he  wants  not  art)  as  the 
bell  way  to  be  introduced  again  with 
fome  advantage  ir. to  our  family.  And, 
indeed,  my  aunt  Hcrvey  has  put  it  to 
my  mother,  whether  it  were  not  beft  to 
prevail  upon  my  brother  to  take  a  turn 
to  his  Yorkshire  eftate,  (which  he  was 
intending  to  do  before)  and  to  (lay  there 
till  all  is  blown  over. 

But  this  is  very  far  from  being  his 
intention:  for  he  has  already  began  to 
hint  again,  that  he  mall  never  be  eafy 
or  fatisfied  till  I  am  married;  and,  find- 
ing neither  Mr.(  Symmes  nor  Mr.  Mul- 
lins  will  be  accepted,  has  propofed  Mr. 
Wyerley  once  more,  on  the  fcore  of  his 
great  paflion  for  me.  This  I  have  again 
rejected;  and  but  yefterday  he  mention- 
ed one  who  has  applied  to  him  by  letter, 
making  high  offers.  This  is  Mr. 
Solmes;  Rich  Solmes  you  know  they 
call  him.  But  this  application  has  not 
met  with  the  attention  of  one  finglc 
foul. 

If  none  of  his  fchemes  of  getting  me 
married  take  effeft,  he  has  thoughts,  I 
am  told,  of  propofing  to  me  to  go  to 
Scotland,  that,  as  the  compliment  is,  I 
may  put  his  houfe  there  in  fuch  order 
as  our  own  is  in.  But  this  my  mother 
intends  to  oppofe  for  her  own  fake;  be- 
caufe,  having  relieved  her,  as  (he  is 
pleafed  to  fay,  of  the  houfliold  cares, 
(for  which  my  fitter,  you  know,  has 
no  turn)  they  muft  again  devolve  upon 
her  if  I  go.  And  if /J^  did  not  op- 
pofe it,  I  mould;  for,  believe  me,  I 
have  no  mind  to  be  his  houfekeeper  j 
and  I  am  fure,  were  I  to  go  with  him, 
I  ftould  be  treated  rather  as  a  fervant 
than  a  fitter — perhaps,  not  the  better 
becaufe  I  am  his  lifter.  And  if  Mr. 
Lovelace  (hould  follow  me,  things 
might  be  worfe  than  they  are  now. 

But  I  have  befought  my  mother,  who 
is  apprehenfive  of  Mr.  Lovelace's  vi- 
fits,  and  for  fear  of  whom  my  uncles 


never  ftirout  without  arms  and  armed 
(ervants,  (ray  brother  alfo  being  near 
well  enough  to  go  abroad)  to  procure 
me  permiflion  to  be  your  guelt  for  a 
fortnight  or  fo. — Will  your  mother, 
think  you,  my  dear,  give  me  leave? 

I  dare  not  alk  to  go  to  my  Dairy  -boufe, 
as  my  good  grandfather  would  call  it; 
for  I  am  now  afraid  of  being  thought 
to  havs  a  wifli  to  enjoy  that  indepen- 
dence to  which  his  will  has  entitled  me: 
and  as  matters  are  iituated,  fuch  a  wi(h 
would  be  imputed  to  my  regard  to  the 
man  to  whom  they  have  now  fo  great  an 
antipathy.  And,  indeed,  could  I  be 
as  eafy  and  happy  here  as  I  ufed  to  be, 
I  would  defy  that  man  and  all  his  fexj 
and  never  repent  that  I  have  given  the 
power  of  my  fortune  into  my  father's 
hands. 

JUST  now,  my  mother  has  rejoiced 
me  with  the  news  that  my  requefted  pet  - 
minion  is  granted.  Every  one  thinks 
it  beft  that  I  (hould  go  to  you,  except 
my  brother.  But  he  was  told,  that  he 
muft  not  expect  to  rule  in  every  thing. 
I  am  to  be  fent  for  into  the  great  par- 
lour, where  are  my  two  uncles  ajid  my 
aunt  Hervey,  and  to  be  acquainted  with, 
this  conceflion  in  form. 

You  know,  my  dear,  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  folemnity  among  us.  But 
never  was  there  a  family  more  united  in. 
it's  different  branches  than  ours.  Our 
uncles  confider  us  as  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  declare,  that  it  is  for  our 
fakes  they  live  fmgle.  So  that  they  are 
advifed  with  upon  every  article  relating 
to  us,  orthatmayafre&us.  It  is  there- 
fore the  lefs  wonder,  at  a  time  when 
they  underftand  that  Mr.  Lovelace  is 
determined  to  pay  us  an  amicable  vifit, 
as  he  calls  it,  (but  which  lam  fure  can- 
not end  amicably)  that  they  ftiould  both 
be  confulted  upon  the  permiflion  I  had 
defired  to  attend  you. 
#  * 

I  WILL  acquaintyou  with  what  patted 
at  the  general  leave  given  me  to  be  your 
gueft.  And  yet  I  know  that  you  will 
not  love  my  brother  the  better  for  my 
communication.  But  I  am  angry  with 
him  myfelf,  and  cannot  help  it.  And 
befides,  it  is  proper  to  let  you  know  the' 
terms  I  go  upon,  and  th«ir  motives  for 
permitting  me  to  go. 

'  Clary,'  faidmy  mother,  as  foon  as 
I  entered  the  great  parlour,  '  your  re- 

*  queft 
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•  quell  to  go  to  Mifs  Howe's  fora  few 
'.days  has  been  taken   into  confidera- 

•  tion,  and  granted—' 

%Much  againft  my  liking,  I  afTure 
«  you,'  faid  my  brother,  rudely  inter- 
nipt  fog  her. 

'  Son  James!'  faid  my  father,  and 
knit  his  brows. 

He  was  not  daunted.  His  nrm  is  in 
a  fling.  He  often  has  the  mean  art  to 
look  upon  that,  when  any  thing  is 
hinte'd  that  may  be  fuppofed  to  lead  to- 
wards the  leaft  favour  to  or  reconcilia- 
tion withMr.  Lovelace. — '  Let  the?/;-/, 
'  then,'  [I  am  often  the^/V/  with  him] 

•  be  prohibited  feeing  that  vile  liber - 

•  tine.' 
Nobody  fpoke. 

'  Do  you  hear,  fifter  Clary  ?"  taking 
their  filence  for  approbation  of  what 
he  had  dictated}  <  you  are  not  to  receive 

•  vifits  from  Lord  M.'s  nephew.' 
Every  one  ftill  remained  filent. 

*  Do  you  fo  underftand  the  licence 

•  you  have,  Mifs?'  interrogated  hr. 

'  I  would  be  glad,  Sir,'  laid  I,  '  to 

•  underftandthat  yon  ar«  my  brother — 
'  and  that  you  would  underiland  that 

•  you  are  only  my  brother.' 

'  O  the  fond,  fond  heart'.'  with  a 
fheer  of  infult,  lifting  up  his  hands. 

*  Sir,'  faid  I  to  my  father,  'to  your 
'  juftice  I  appeal:  if  I  have  delerved 

•  reflection,  let  me  not  be  fpared.  But 
'  if  I  am  to  be  anfwerable  for  the  lalh- 
«  nefs— ' 

*  No  more! — No  more  of  either  fide,' 
£aid  my  father.     *  You  are  not  to  re- 
4  ccive   the  vifits  of   that   Lovelace, 
'  though —     Nor  are  you,  fon  James, 
'  to  reflect  upon  your  fifter.     She  is  a 
'  worthy  child.' 

*  Sir,  I  have  done,'  replied  he — '  and 

•  yet  I  have  her  honour  at  heart,  as 
'  much  as  the  honour  of  the  reft  of  the 

•  family.' 

'  And  hence,  Sir,'  retorted  I,  *  your 

•  unbrotherly  reflexions  upon  me?' 

'  Well,  but  you  obferve,  Mifs,'  faid 
he,  '  that  it  is  not  /,  but  your  father, 
'  that  tells  you,  that  you  are  nottore- 

•  ceive  the  vifits  of  that  Lovelace/ 

'  Coufin  Harlowe,'  faid  my  aunt 
Hervey,  «  allow  me  to  lay,  that  my 

•  coufin  Clary's  prudence  may  be  con- 

•  fidedin.' 

'  I  am  toni)inced\\.  may,'  joined  my 
ipotber. 

'  But,  aunt — but,  Madam,'  (put  in 
tty  fifter)—.'  there  »  no  hurt,  I  prel ume, 


*  in  letting  my  filler  knew  the  condition} 
'  me  goes  to  Mifs  Howe  upon;  fince, 
'  if  he  gets  a  knack  of  vifiting  her 

*  there — ' 

*  You  may  be  fure,'  interrupted  my 
uncle  Harlowe,  «  he  will  endeavour  to 
'   fee  her  there.' 

'  So  would  fuch  an  impudent  man 
'  here,'  faid  my  uncle  Antony  :  '  and 
'  'tis  better  there  than  here." 

*  Ketter  no  where,    faid  my  father. 
— '  I  command  you,'  (turning  to  me) 

*  on  pain  of  difpleafure,  that  you  fee 
'  him  not  at  all.' 

'  1  will  not,  Sir,  in  any  way  of  en- 
c  couragement,  I  do  aflure  you:  nor 

*  at  all  if  I  can  properly  avoid  it.' 

'  You  know  with  what  indifference,* 
f.-;ifl  my  mother,  '  (he  has  hitherto  feen 
'  him. — Her  prudence  may  be  trufted 
'  to,  as  my  fitter  Hervey  fays.* 

'  With  what  appa — rent  indifFe- 
1  rence!'  drolled  my  brother. 

*  Son  James!'  faid  my  father  fternly. 
'  I   have  done,  Sir,'  faid  he.     But 

again,  in  a  provoking  manner,  he  re- 
minded me  of  the  prohibition. 

Thus  ended  this  conference. 

V.'iilyou  engage,  my  dear,  that  the 
hated  man  /hall  not  come  near  your 
houie  ? — But  what  an  inconfiitence  is 
this,  when  they  confent  to  my  going, 
thinking  his  vKits  here  no  otherwife  to 
to  be  avoided! — But  if  he  does  come, 
I  charge  you  never  leave  us  alone  toge- 
ther. 

As  I  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  a  wel- 
come from  your  good  mother,  I  will. 
put  every  thing  in  order  here,  and  be 
with  you  in  two  or  three  days. 

Mean  time,  I  am  jour  moft  effeElion- 
aie  c.r.d  obliged, 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    VII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

[AFTER  HXR  nrruRN  FROM  HIR.] 

HARLOWE  PLACE,  FEB.  2O. 

I  Beg  your  excufe   for   not   wrfting 
fooner.     Alas,  my  dear,  I  have  fad. 
profpe&s  before  me!  My  brother  and 
lifter  have  fucceeded  in  ail  their  views. 
They  have  found  out  another  lover  for 
me;  an   hideous  one  1 — Yet  he  is  en- 
couraged 
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coutaged  by  every-body.  No  wonder 
that  I  was  ordered  home  fo  fuddenly. 
At  an  hour's  warning! — No  other  no- 
tice, you  know,  than  what  was  brought 
'with  the  chariot  that  was  to  carry  me 
back. — It  was  for  fear,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  [an  unworthy  fear!]  that  I 
mould  have  entered  into  any  concert 
with  Mr.  Lovelace  had  I  known  their 
motive  for  commanding  me  home;  ap- 
prehending, it  is  evident,  that  I  fhould 
diflike  the  man  they  had  to  propofe  to 
me. 

And  well  might  they  apprehend  fo: 
for  who  do  you  think  he  is?— No  other 
than  that  Solmes!— —Could  you  have 
believed  it? — And  they  are  all  deter- 
mined too;  my  mother  with  the  reft!—- 
Dear,  dear  excellence!  how  could  fhe 
be  thus  brought  over,  when  I  am  af- 
fured,  that  on  his  firft  being  propofed 
fhe  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  had  Mr. 
Solmes  the  Indies  in  pofleffion,  and 
would  endow  me  with  them,  (he  mould 
not  think  him  defervingof  her  Clariffa! 
The  reception  I  met  with  at  my  re- 
turn, fo  different  from  what  I  ufed 
to  meet  with  on  every  little  abfence, 
[and  now  I  had  been  from  them  three 
weeks]  convinced  me  that  I  was  to 
fuffer  for  the  happinefs  I  had  had  in  your 
company  and  converfation  for  that  moft 
agreeable  period.  J  will  give  you  an 
account  of  it. 

My  brother  met  me  at  the  door,  and 
gave  me  his  hand  when  I  ftepped  out 
of  the  chariot.  He  bowed  very  lowj 
*  Pray,  Mifs,  favour  me.' — I  thought 
it  in  good-humour;  but  found  it  af- 
terwards mock-refpeft:  and  fo  he  led 
me  in  great  form,  I  prattling  all  the 
way,  enquiringof  every-body's  health, 
(although  I  was  fo  foon  to  fee  them, 
and  there  was  hardly  time  for  anfwers) 
mto  the  great  parlour;  where  were  my 
father,  mother,  my  two  uncles,  and 
filter. 

I  was  ftruck  all  of  a  heap  as  foon  as 
I  entered,  to  fee  a  folemnity  which  I  had 
been  fo  little  ufed  to  on  the  like  ccca- 
fions  in  the  countenance  of  every  dear 
relation.  They  all  kept  their  feats.  I 
ran  to  my  father,  and  kneeled;  then  to 
my  mother;  and  met  from  both  a  cold 
falute:  from  my  father  a  blefling  but 
half  pronounced;  my  mother,  indeed, 
called  me  child,  but  embraced  me  not 
with  her  ufual  indulgent  ardor. 

After  I  had  paid  my  duty  to  my 
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uncles,  and  my  compliments  to  my  fifter, 
which  fhe  received  with  folemn  and  (lift" 
form,  I  was  bid  to  lit  down.  Butmy 
heart  was  full:  and  I  faid  it  became 
me  to  ftand,  if  I  could  ftand,  upon  a 
reception  fo  awful  an.d  unufual.  I  was 
forced  to  turn  my  face  from  them,  and 
pull  out  my  handkerchief. 

My  unbrotherly  accufer  hereupon 
flood  forth,  and  charged  me  with  hav- 
ing received  no  lefs  thanjJw  or  fix  vi- 
fits  at  Mifs  Howe's  from  the  man  they 
had  all  fo  much  reafon  to  hate;  [that 
was  the  expreffion]  notwithftanding  the 
commands  I  had  had  to  the  contrary. 
And  he  bid  me  deny  it  if  I  could. 

I  had  never  been  ufed,  I  faid,  to  deny 
the  truth,  nor  would  I  now.  I  owned 
I  had  in  the  three  weeks  palled  feen  the 
perfon  I  prefumed  he  meant  oftener  than 
five  or  fix  times.  ['  Pray  hear  me, 
'  brother,'  faid  I;  for  he  was  going  to 
flame  out.]  «  But. he  always  afked  for 
'  Mrs.  or  Mifs  Howe,  when  he  came.' 
I  proceeded,  That  I  had  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  both  Mrs.  Howe  and  Mifs, 
as  matters  flood,  would  much  rather 
have  excufed  his  vifits";  but  they  had 
more  than  once  apologized,  That  hav- 
ing not  the  fame  reafon  my  papa  had  to 
forbid  him  their  houfe,  his  rank  and 
fortune  entitled  him  to  civility. 

Taufee,  my  if  ear,  I  made  not  the  pie  as 
1  might  have  made. 

My  brother  feemed  ready  to  give  a 
loofe  to  his  paffion:  my  father  put  on 
the  countenance  which  always  portends 
a  gathering  ftorm;  my  uncles  mutter- 
ingly  whifpered;  and  my  filter  aggra- 
vatingly  held  up  her  hands.  While  I 
begged  to  be  heard  out; — and  my  mo- 
ther faid,  '  Let  the  child,"  that  was  her 
kind  word,  '  be  heard.' 

I  hoped,  I  faid,  there  was  no  harm 
done;  that  it  became  not  me  to  pre- 
fcribe  to  Mrs.  or  Mifs  Howe  who  fhould 
be  their  vifiters;  that  Mrs.  Howe  was 
always  diverted,  with  the  raillery  that 
pafled  between  Mifs  and  him;  that  I  h'ad 
no  reafon  to  challenge  her  gueft  for  my 
vifiter,  as  I  fhould  feem  to  have  done  had 
I  refilled  to  go  into  their  company  when 
he  was  with  them;  that  I  had  never 
feen  him  out  of  the  prefence  of  one  or 
both  of  thofe  ladies;  and  had  fignified 
to  him  once,  on  his  urging  for  a  fev* 
moments  private  converfation  with  me, 
that  unlef?  a  reconciliation  were  effect- 
ed between  my  family  and  bis,  he  muft 
D  not 
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rot  expeft  that  I  would  countenancehis 
vifits,  much  lefs  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  that  fort. 

I  told  them  further,  That  Mifs 
Howe  fo  well  underftood  my  mind,  that 
{he  never  left  me  a  moment  while  Mr. 
Lovelace  was  there:  that  when  he  came, 
if  I  was  not  below  in  the  parlour,  I 
^would  not  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  called  to 
him;  although  I  thought  it  would  be 
an  affectation  which  would  give  him 
advantage  rather  than  the  contrary,  if 
I  had  left  company  when  he  came  in; 
or  refufed  to  enter  into  it  when  I  found 
he  would  (lay  any  time. 

My  brother  heard  me  out  with  fuch 
a  kind  of  impatience  as  mewed  he  was 
refolved  to  be  diflatisfied  with  me,  fay 
what  I  would.  The  reft,  as  the  event 
has  proved,  behaved  as  if  they  would 
have  been  fatisfied,  had  they  not  far- 
ther points  tocarryby  intimidating  me. 
All  this  made  it  evident,  as  I  mentioned 
above,  that  they  themfelves  expefted 
not  my  voluntary  compliance;  and 
was  a  tacit  confeffion  of  the  difagree- 
ablenefs  of  the  perfon  they  had  topro- 
pofe. 

I  was  no  fooner  filent  than  my  bro- 
ther fwore,  although  in  my  father's 
prefence,  (fwore,  unchecked  either  by 
eve  or  countenance)  That  for  his  part, 
he  would  never be  reconciled  .to  that  li- 
bertine; and  that  he  would  renounce 
me  for  a  fifter,  if  I  encouraged  the  ad- 
drefTes  of  a  man  fo  obnoxious  to  them 
all. 

A  man  who  had  like  to  have  been  my 
brother's  murderer,  my  fifter  faid,  with 
a  face  even  burfting  with  reftraint  of 
paflion. 

The  poor  Bella  has,  you  know,  a 
plump  high-fed  face,  if  I  mav  be  al- 
iowed  the  exprefiion.  You,  I  know, 
will  forgive  me  for  this  liberty  of  f'peech 
fooner  than  I  can  forgive  rriyfelf:  yet 
how  can  one  be  iuch  a  reptile  as  not  to 
turn  when  trampled  upon  ! 

My  father,  with  vehemence  both  of 
action  and  voice,  [my  father  has,  you 
know,  a  terrible  voice  when  he  is  an- 
giy!]  told  me  that  I  had  met  with  too 
much  indulgence  in  being  allowed  to 
refufe  this  gentleman,  and  the  other  gen- 
tleman ;  and  it  was  now  his  turn  to  be 
ohc-ycd. 

Very  true,  my  mother  faid:— -and 
hoped  his  will  would  not  now  be  dif- 
putcd  by  a  child  fo  favoured. 


To  (hew  they  were  all  of  a  femiment, 
my  uncle  Harlo-ive  faid,  he  hoped  hi-, 
beloved  niece  only  wanted  to  know  her 
father's  will,  to  obey  it. 

And  my  uncle  Antony,  in  his  rougher 
manner,  added,  That  furely  I  would 
not  give  them  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
I  thought  my  grandfather's  favour  to 
me  had  made  me  independent  of  them 
all. — If  I  did,  he  would  tell  me,  the 
will  eouU.  be  let  afide,  and  fioidd. 

I  was  aftonifhed}youmuit  needs  think. 
— '  Whofe  addrefles  now,'  thought  I, 
'  is  this  treatment  preparative  tor  — 
'  Mr.  Wyerley's  again? — orwhofe?' 
And  then,  as  high  companions,  where 
felf  is  concerned,  fooner  than  low,  come 
into  young  people's  heads;  be  it  for 
whom  it  will,  this  is  wooing  as  the 
Englifh  did  for  the  heirefs  of  Scotland 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Kut 
that  it  could  be  for  Solmes,  how  fhould 
it  enter  into  my  head? 

_  I  did  not  know,  I  faid,  that  I  h:irl 
given  occafion  for  this  harflintfs.  I 
hoped  I  mould  always  have  a  juft  fenfe 
of  every  one's  favour  to  me,  fuper- 
added  to  the  duty  I  owed  as  a  daughter 
and  a  niece:  but  that  I  was  fo  much 
furprized  at  a  reception  fo  unufual  anJ 
unexpected,  that  I  hoped  my  papa  and 
mamma  would  give  me  leave  to  retire, 
in  order  torecolleft  myfelf. 

No  onegainfaying,  I  made  my  filent 
compliments,  and  withdrew — leaving 
my  brother  and  fifter,  as  I  thought, 
pleafed;  and  as  if  they  wanted  to  con- 
gratulate each  other  on  having  occa- 
fioned  fo  fevere  a  beginning  to  be  mado 
with  me. 

I  went  up  to  my  chamber,  and  there 
with  my  faithful  Hannah  deplored  the 
determined  face  which  the  new  propofal 
it  was  plain  they  had  to  make  nu 

I  had  not  recovered  myfelf  when  I 
was  fent  for  down  to  tea.  I  hedged  by 
my  maid  to  b«  excufed  attending;  but 
on  the  repeated  command,  went  down 
with  as  much  chearfulnefs  as  I  could 
aflume;  and  had  a  new  fault  to  clear, 
myfelf  of:  for  my  brother,  fo  preg- 
nant a  thing  is  determined  ill-will,  by- 
intimations  equally  rude  and  intelli- 
gible, charged  my  defire  of  being  cx- 
cufed  coming  down,  to  fullens.bccauie 
a  certain  perfon  had  been  fpokcn  againit, 
upon  whom,  as  he  fuppoled,  my  fancy 
ran. 

*  I  could  cafily  anfwer  you,   Sir,' 

laid 
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fold  I,  '  as  fuch  a  reflection  defcrves: 
'  but  I  forbear.  If  I  do  not  find  a 
'  brother  in  joa,  you  (hall  have  a  fifter 


'  Pretty  meeknefsT  Bella  whifper- 
inglyfaid;  looking  at  my  brother,  and 
lifting  lip  her  lip  in  contempt. 

He,  with  an  imperious  air,  bid  me 
deferve  his  love,  and  I  fliould  be  fure 
to  have  it. 

As  we  fat,  my  mother,  in  her  admi- 
rable manner,  expatiated  upon  brother- 
ly and  fifterly  love;  indulgently  blamed 
my  brother  and  fifter  for  having  taken 
up  difpleafure  too  lightly  againft  me; 
and  politically,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  an- 
fwered  for  my  obedience  to  my  father's 
will.  —  Then  it  would  be  all  well,  my 
father  was  pleafed  to  fay:  Then  they 
jb-juLi  doal  upon  Me,  was  my  brother's 
exprefTion:  Love  me  as  well  as  ever, 
was  my  filler's;  and  my  uncles,  fhat 
I  tkenjbottld  be  the  pride  of  their  hearts. 
—  But,  alas!  what  a  forfeiture  of  all 
thefe  muft  I  make! 

This  was  the  reception  I  had  on  my 
return  from  you. 

Mr.  Solmes  came  in  before  we  had 
clone  tea.  My  uncle  Antony  prefented 
him  to  me,  as  a  gentleman  he  had  a 
particular  friendfhip  for.  My  uncle 
Harlowe  in  terms  equally  favourable 
for  him.  My  father  faid,  '  Mr.  Solmes 
'  is  my  friend,  Clarifla  Harlowe.1  My 
mother  looked  at  him,  and  looked  at 
me,  now-and-then,  as  he  fat  near  me, 
I  thought  withconcern.  —  I  at  her,  with 
eyes  appealing  for  pity.  At  him,  when 
I  could  glance  at  him,  with  difguft  lit- 
tle fhort  of  affrightinent.  While  my 
brother  and  fifter  Mr.  Solmes'  d  him, 
and  S/rrVhim  up,  at  every  word.  So 
carefled,  in  (hort,  by  all  —  yet  fuch  a 
wretch!  —  But  I  will  at  prefent  only  add, 
My  hMmble  thanks  and  duty  to  your 
honoured  mother;  (to  whom  I  will 
particularly  write,  to  exprefs  the  grate- 
ful fenfe  I  have  of  her  goodnefs  tome) 
and  that  I  am  your  ever  -obliged 

CL.  HARLOWE. 
LETTER    VIII. 

MJSS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

^^_^  FEB.  24. 

HUE  Y  drive  on  here  at  a  furious 

X     rate.     The   man   lives   here,    I 

think.     He  courts  them,  and  is  more 
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and  more  a  favourite.     •  Such  terms! 
'  fuch  fettlements!'  That's  the  cry. 

O  my  dear,  that  I  had  not  reafon  to 
deplore  the  family-fault,  immenfely 
rich  as  they  all  are!  But  this  I  may  the 
more  unrefervedly  fay  to  you,  as  we 
have  often  joined  in  the  fame  concern: 
I,  for  a  father  and  uncles;  you,  for  a 
mother;  in  every  other  refpeft  fault- 
lefs. 

Hitherto,  I  feem  to  be  delivered  over 
to  my  brother,  who  pretends  as  great 
love  to  me  as  ever. 

You  may  believe,  I  have  been  very 
fincere  with  him.  But  he  afFefts  to 
railly  me,  and  not  to  believe  it  pofTible, 
that  one  fo  dutiful  and  fo  difcreet  as  his 
fifter  Clary  can  refolve  to  difoblige  all 
her  friends. 

Indeed,  I  tremble  at  the  profpecl  be- 
fore me;  for  it  is  evident  that  they  arc 
ftrangely  determined. 

My  father  and  mother  induftrioufly 
avoid  giving  me  opportunity  of  fpeak- 
ing  to  them  alone.  They  aflc  not  for 
my  approbation,  intending,  as  it  mould 
feem,  to  fappofe  me  into  their  will. 
And  with  them  I  (hall  hope  to  prevail, 
or  with  nobody.  They  have  not  the 
inter  eft  in  compelling  me,  as  my  bro- 
ther and  fifter  have:  1  fay  lei's  therefore 
to  them,  referving  my  whole  force  for 
an  audience  of  my  father,  if  he  will 
permit  me  a  patient  ear.  How  dif- 
ficult is  it,  my  dear,  to  give  a  negative 
where  both  duty  and  inclination  join 
to  make  one  wifti  to  oblige! 

I  have  already  ftood  the  (hock  of 
three  of  this  man's  particular  vifits, 
befides  my  (hare  in  his  more  general 
ones;  and  find  it  isimpoflible  I  mould 
ever  endure  him.  He  has  but  a  very 
ordinary  (hare  of  underftanding;  is 
very  illiterate;  knows  nothing  but  the 
value  of  eftates,  and  how  to  improve 
them,  and  what  belongs  to  land-job- 
bing and  husbandry.  Yet  am  I  as  one 
ftupid,  I  think.  They  have  begun  fo 
cruelly  with  me,  that  I  have  notfpirit 
enough  to  aflert  my  own  negative. 

They  had  endeavoured  it  feems  to 
influence  my  good  Mrs.  Norton  before 
I  came  home — fo  intent  are  they  to 
carry  their  point!  And  her  opinion  not 
being  to  their  liking,  (he  has  been  told 
that  (he  would  do  well  to  decline  vifit- 
ing  here  for  the  prefent:  yet  Jbe  is  the 
perfon  of  all  the  world,  next  to  my 
mother,  the  moft  likely  to  prevail  up- 
on me,  were  the  meafures  they  are  en- 
D  *  gage4 
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gaged  in  reafonable  meafures,  or  fuch 
as  Jbe  could  think  fo. 

My  aunt  likewife,  having  faid  that  (he 
did  not  think  her  niece  could  ever  be 
brought  to  like  Mr.  Solmes,  has  been 
obliged  to  learn  another  leflbn. 

I  am  to  have  a  vifit  from  her  to-mor- 
row. And,  fince  I  have  refufed  fo 
much  as  to  hear  from  my  brother  and 
iifter  what  the  noble  fettfements  are  to 
be,  Ihe  is  to  acquaint  me  with  the  par- 
ticulars; and  to  receive  from  me  my 
determination :  for  my  father,  I  am 
told,  will  not  have  patience  but  tofup- 
-pofe  that  I  fliall  Hand  in  oppofttion  to 
his  will. 

Mean  time,  it  has  been  fignified  to 
rne,  that  it  will  be  acceptable  if  I  do 
not  think  of  going  to  church  next  Sun- 
day. 

The  fame  fignification  was  made  me 
For  laft  Sunday;  and  I  obeyed.  They 
areapprehenfive  that  Mr.  Lovelace  will 
be  there  with  defign  to  come  home  with 
me. 

Help  me,  dear  Mifs  Howe,  to  a  lit- 
tle of  your  charming  fpirit :  I  never 
more  wanted  it. 

The  man,  this  Solmes,  you  may  fup- 
pofe,  has  no  reafon  to  boaft  of  his  pro- 
grefs  with  me.  He  has  not  the  fenfe 
to  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe.  His 
courtmip  indetd  is  to  them;  and  my 
brother  pretends  to  court  me  as  his 
proxy,  truly! — I  utterly  to  my  brother 
reject  his  addrefs;  but  thinking  a  per- 
fon  fo  well  received  and  recommended 
by  all  my  family,  entitled  to  good 
manners,  all  1  fay  againft  him  is  af- 
fefledly  attributed  to  coynefs:  and  he, 
not  being  fenfible  of  his  own  imper- 
fections, believes  that  my  avoiding  him 
when  I  can,  and  the  referves  lexprefs, 
are  owing  to  nothing  elfe:  for,  as  I 
faid,  all  his  courtmip  is  to  them;  and 
I  havenoopportunity  of  faying,  'No!' 
to  one  who  afks  me  not  the  queftion. 
And  fo,  with  an  air  of  mannijb  fupe- 
riority,  he  feems  rather  to  pity  the 
hafhful  girl,  than  toapprehend  that  he 
not  fucceed. 


FEBRUARY  2J. 

I  HAVE  had  theexpefled  conference 
with  my  aunt. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  hear  the  man's 
propofals  from  her;  and  have  been  alfo 
told  what  their  motives  are  for  efpouf- 
ing  his  intereft  with  fo  much'  warmth. 


Iain  even  loth  to  mention  how  equally 
unjuft  it  is  for  him  to  make  fuch  offers, 
or  for  thofe  lam  bound  to  reverence  to 
acceptof  them.  I  hate  him  more  than 
before.  One  great  eftateis  already  ob- 
tained at  the  expence  of  the  relations  to 
it,  though  diftant  relations;  my  bro- 
ther's, I  mean,  by  his  godmother:  and 
this  has  given  the  hope,  however  chi- 
merical that  hope,  of  procuring  others; 
and  that  my  own  at  leaft  may  revert  to 
the  family.  And  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
the  world  is  but  one  great  family.  Ori- 
ginally it  was  fo.  What,  then,  is  this 
narrow  felfimnefs  that  reigns  in  us,  but 
relationship  remembered  againft  rela- 
tion fhip  forgot? 

But  here,  upon  my  abfolute  refufal 
of  him  upon  any  terms,  have  I  had  a 
fignification  made  me  that  wounds  me 
to  the  heart.  How  can  I  tell  it  you? 
Yetlmuft.  It  is,  my  dear,  that  I  muft 
not,  for  a  month  to  come,  or  till  licence 
obtained,  correfpond  with  #«y-body 
out  of  the  houfe. 

My  brother,  upon  my  aunt's  re- 
port, (made,  however,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, in  the  gentleft  manner,  and  even 
giving  remote  hopes,  which  me  had  no 
commiffion  from  me  to  give)  brought 
me,  in  authoritative  terms,  the  prohi- 
bition. 

'  Not  to  Mifs  Howe?'  faid  I. 

*  No,  not  to  Mifs  Howe,  Madam,* 
tauntingly:  '  for  have  you  notacknow- 
'  ledged  that  Lovelace  is  a  favourite 
'  there?' 

See,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe! — 

'  And  do  you  think,  brother,  this  is 

*  the  way — ' 

*  Dp  you  look  to  that. — But  your 
'  letters  will  be  (topped,  I  can  tell  you.* 
—And  away  he  flung. 

My  fifter  came  to  me  foon  after.— 

*  Sifter  Clary,  you  are  going  on  in  a 
'  fine  way,  I  underftand.    But  as  there 

*  are  people  who  are  fuppofed  to  harden 

*  you  againft  your  duty,  I  am  to  tell 
'  you,  that  it  will  be  taken  well  if  you 

*  avoid  vifits  or  vifitings  for  a  week  or 

*  two  till  farther  order.' 

*  Can  this  be  from  thofe  who  have 

*  authority—' 

*  Afic  them;  alk  them,  child!'  with 
a  twirl  of  her  finger. — *  I  have  deliver- 

*  ed  my  meffage.     Your  father  will  be 
'  obeyed.     He  is  willing  to  hope  you 
'  to  be  all  obedience,  and  would  pre- 
«  vent  all  incitements  to  refra&orinefs." 

'  I  know  my  duty,'  (aid  J  \  « and  hope 
«  I 
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'  Hhall  not  find  impodlble  conditions 

*  annexed  to  it.' 

A  pert  young  creature,  vajn  and 
conceited,  me  called  me.  I  was  the 
only  judge,  in  my  own  wife  opinion,  of 
what  was  right  and  fit.  She,  for  her 
part,  had  long  feen  into  my  fpecious 
ways:  and  now  I  mould  mew  every- 
body what  I  was  at  bottom. 

'  Dear  liella!'  faid  I,  hands  and 
eyes  lifted  up,  '  why  all  this? — Dear, 

*  dear  Bella,  why—' 

'  None  of  your  dear,  dear  Bella's  to 

*  me. — I  tell  you,  I  fee  through  your 
4  *witcbcrafts>    [That  was  her  ftrange 
word.]    And  away  (he  flung;  adding, 
as  rtie  went,  '  And  (b  will  every- body 
'  elfe  very  quickly,  I  dare  fay.' 

'  Bit  Is  me,'  faid  I  to  myfelf,  'what 
'  a  lifter  have  I!  How  haye  I  deferved 
«  this?' 

Then  I  again  regretted  my  grandfa- 
ther's toodiltinguiftunggoodnefstome. 

FEB      25.    IN   THE   EVENING. 

WHAT  my  brother  and  fitter  have 
faid  againlt  me  I  cannot  tell:  but  I  am 
in  heavy  difgracewith  my  father. 

I  was  lent  for  down  to  tea.  I  went 
with  a  very  chearfui  afpeft:  but  had 
occafion  foon  to  change  it. 

Such  a  folemnity  in  every-body's 
countenance! — My  mother's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  tea-cups;  and  when  me 
looked  up,  it  was  heavily,  as  if  her 
eye- lids  had  weights  upon  them;  and 
then  not  to  me.  My  father  fat  half- 
afide  in  his  elbow-chair,  that  his  head 
might  be  turned  from  me;  his  hands 
clafped,  and  waving,  as  it  were,  up 
and  down;  his  fingers,  poor  dear  gen- 
tleman! in  motion,  as  if  angry  to  the 
very  ends  of  them.  My  filter  fat  fwell- 
ing.  My  brother  looked  at  me  with 
fcorn,  having  meafured  me,  as  I  may 
fay,  with  his  eyes  as  I  entered,  from 
head  to  foot.  My  aunt  was  there,  and 
looked  upon  me  as  if  with  kindnefsre- 
ftrained,  bending  coldly  to  my  com- 
pliment to  her  as  me  fat;  and  then  caft 
an  eye  firft  on  my  brother,  then  on  my 
filter,  as  if  to  give  the  reafon  [fo  I  am 
willing  to  conftrue  it]  of  her  unufual 
ftiffnefs. — Blefs  me,  my  dear!  that 
they  mould  chufe  to  intimidate  rather 
than  invite  a  mind,  till  now,  not 
thought  either  unpersuadable  or  urge- 
perous! 

I  took,  my  feat,    <  Shall  I  make  tea, 


'  Madam?'  to  my  mother.— I  always 
ufed,  you  know,  my  dear,  to  make 
tea. 

*  No!'  a  very  mort  fentence,  in  one 
very  Short  word,  was  the  exprefuVean- 
fwer.  And  me  was  pleaied  to  take  the 
canifter  in  her  own  hand. 

My  brother  bid  the  footman  who  at- 
tended, leave  the  room;  '  I,'  faid  he, 

*  will  pour  out  the  water.' 

My  heart  was  up  at  my  mouth.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  mylelf. 

*  What  is  to  follow?"  thought  I. 

Juft  after  the  itcond  difh,  out  ftepped 
my  mother. — '  A  word  with  you,  filler 
'  Hcrvey!'  taking  her  in  her  hand. 
Prefently  my  lifter  dropped  away.  Then 
my  brother.  So  I  was  left  alone  with 
my  father. 

He  looked  fo  very  fternly,  that  my 
heart  failed  me,  as  twice  or  thrice  I 
would  have  addrefied  myfelf  to  him: 
nothing  but  folemn  filence  on  all  hands 
having  pafled  before. 

Atlaft,  I  alked,  If  it  were  his  plea- 
fure  that  I  ftiould  pour  him  out  another 
dim. 

He  anfwered  me  with  the  fame  angry 
monofyllable  which  I  had  received  from 
my  mother  before;  and  then  arofc,  and 
walked  about  the  room.  I  arofe  too, 
with  intent  to  throw  myfelf  at  His  feet; 
but  was  too  much  over- awed  by  his 
fternnefs,  even  to  make  fuch  an  expref- 
lion  of  my  duty  to  him  as  my  heart 
overflowed  with. 

At  laft,  as  he  fupported  himfelf,  be- 
caufe  of  his  gout,  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  I  took  a  little  more  courage;  and 
approaching  him,  befought  him  to  ac- 
quaint me  in  what  I  had  offended  him. 

He  turned  from  me,  and  in  a  llrong 
voice,  {  Clarifla  Harlowe,'  laid  he, 

*  know  that  I  will  be  obeyed.' 

'  God  forbid,  Sir,  that  yon  mould 
not! — I  have  never  yet  oppofed  your 
will — ' 

'  Nor  I  yourwhimfies,  Clarifla  Har- 
lowe,' interrupted  he. — '  Don't  let 
me  run  the  fate  of  all  who  mew  in- 
dulgence to  your  fex;  to  Ix:  the  more 
contradicted  for  jpine  to  you.' 
My  father,  you  know,  my  dear,  has 
not    (any  more  than  my   brother)    a 
kind  opinion   of   our  fex;     although 
there  is  not  a  more  condefcending  wife 
in  the  world  than  my  mother. 

I  was  going  to  make  protections  of 

duty—.'   No  jirotcftations,    girl!    No 

«  wordst 
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'  words!  I  will  not  be  prated  to!  I  will 

*  be  obeyed!  I  have  no  child,  I  ivilt 

*  have  no  child,  but  an  obedient  one.' 
'  Sir, yon  never  had  reafon,  I  hope — * 
'  Tell  me  not  what  I  never  bad,  but 

«  what  I  have,  and  what  I  jball  hsve.1 
'  Good  Sir,  be  pleafed  to  hear  me— 

c  my  brother  and  my  fifter,  I  fear—' 
'  Your  brother  and  fifter  (hall  not  be 

*  fpoken  againft,  girl! — They  have  a 
«  juft  concern  for  the  honour  of  my  fa- 
'  wily.' 

«  And  I  hope,  Sir — ' 

*  Hope  nothing. — Tell    me  not  of 

*  topes,  but  of  fails.     I  afk  nothing 
'  of  you  but  what  is  in  your  ponver  to 
'  comply  with,  and  what  it  is  your  duty 

*  to  comply  with.' 

4  Then,  Sir,  I  ivill  comply  with  it — 

'  but  yet  I  hope  from  your  good  nefs — ' 

'  No  expoftulations!   No  hut's,  girl! 

*  No  qualifyings!  I  will  be  obeyed,  I 
'  tell  you  ;  and  chearfully  too! — or  you 

*  are  no  child  of  mine!' 
J  wept. 

'  Let  me  befeech  you,  my  dear  and 
'  ever-honoured  papa,'  (and  I  dropped 
down  on  my  knees)  '  that  I  may  have 

*  only  yours  and  my  mamma's  wili, 

*  and  not  my  brother's,  to  obey.' 

I  was  going  on;  but  he  was  pleafed 
to  withdraw,  leaving  me  on  the  floor; 
laying,  That  he  would  not  hear  me 
thus  by  fubtilty  and  cunning  aiming 
to  diftinguifh  away  my  duty;  repeat- 
ing, that  he  nuould  be  obeyed. 

My  heart  is  too  full — l"o  full,  that 
it  may  endanger  my  duty,  were  I  to  try 
to  unburden  it  to  you  on  this  occafion: 
fo  I  will  lay  down  my  pen — but  can — 
Yet,  pofitively,  I  ow'«  lay  down  my 
pen!— 


LETTER    IX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

TIB.   26.    IN    THE    MQRNIVG. 

MY  aunt,  who  ftaid  here  laft 
night,  made  me  a  vifit  this 
morning  as  feon  as  it  was  light.  She 
tells  me,  that  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
father  yefterday  on  purpofe  that  he 
might  talk  with  me  on  my  expected 
obedience;  but  that  he  owned  he  was 
put  befide  his  purpofe  by  reflecting  on 
foincthing  my  brother  had  told  him  in 


my  disfavour,  and  by  his  impatience 
but  to  iuppofe,  that  Cuch  a  gentle  Ipirit 
as  mine  had  hitherto  iecmed.  to  be, 
(hould  prefume  to  difpute  his  will  in  a 
point  where  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
family  was  to  befo  greatly  promoted  by 
my  compliance. 

I  find,  by  a  few  words  which  drop- 
ped unawares  from  my  aunt,  that  they 
have  all  an  abfolute  dependence  upon 
what  they  Cuppoie  to  be  meeknefs  in  my 
temper.  But  in  this  they  may  be  mif- 
taken;  for  I  verily  think,  upon  a  llrift 
examination  of  my  lei  f,  that  I  have  af- 
moft  as  much  in  me  of  my  father's  as  of 
mv  mother's  family. 

My  uncle  Harlowe,  itfeems,  is  againft 
driving  me  upon  extremities;  but  my 
brother  has  engaged,  that  the  regard  I 
have  for  my  reputation,  and  my  prin- 
ciples, will  bring  vc\z  round  to  my  duty — 
that's  the  expreflion.  Perhaps  I  (hall 
have  realbn  to  wiih  I  had  not  known 
this. 

My  aunt  advi  fes  me  to  fubmit,  for  the 
ptefent,  to  the  interdicts  they  have  laid 
me  under;  and,  indeed,  to  encourage 
Mr.  Solmes's  addrels.  I  have  ablo- 
lutely  refufed  the  latter,  let  what  will 
(as  I  have  told  her)  be  the  cofilequence. 
The  viliting-prohibition  1  will  conform 
to:  but  as  to  that  of  not  correfponding 
with  you,  nothing  but  the  menace  that 
our  letters  mall  be  intercepted  can  en- 
gage my  observation  of  it. 

She  believes  that  this  order  is  from 
my  father,  and  that  my  mother  has  not 
been  conltilted  upon  it:  fhe  lays  that  it 
is  given,  as  (lie  has  realbn  to  think, 
purely  in  conlkleration  to  me,  left  I 
mould  mortally  oft'end  him;  and  this 
from  the  incitements  of  other  people, 
(meaning  you  and  Mifs  Lloyd,  I  make 
no  doubt)  rather  than  by  my  own  will. 
For  Itill,  as  (he  tells  me,  he  (peaks  kind 
and  praifeful  things  of  me. 

Here  is  clemency! — here  is  indul- 
gence! And  fo  it  is  to  prevent  a  head- 
ftrong  child,  as  a  good  prince  would 
wifh  to  deter  difafFecled  fubjefts,  from 
running  into  rebellion,  and  Co  forfeiting 
every  thing!  But  this  is  all  owing  to  the 
young  man's  wifdom  of  my  brother — a 
plotter  without  a  head,  and  a  brother 
without  a  heart! 

How  happy  might  I  have  been  with 
any  other  brother  in  the  world  but  James 
Harlowe;  and  with  any  other  fifter  but 
his  fifter!  Wonder  not,  my  dear,  that  I, 

who 
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who  ufcil  10  chide  you  for  thefe  fort  of 
liberties  with  my  illations,  now  am 
more  undiitiful  than  you  ever  was  un- 
kind. I  cannot- bear  the  thought  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  principal  plcafureqf 
my  life;  for  fuch  is  your  cenverfation 
by  perfon  and  by  letter.  And  who,  be- 
fides,  can  bear  to  be  made  the  dupe  of 
t'uch  low  cunning,  operating  with  luch 
high  and  arrogant  pafiions? 

But  can  you,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe, 
condefcencl  to  carry  on  a  private  corre- 
i'pondence  with  me? — If  you  can,  there 
is  one  way  I  have  thought  of  by  which 
it  may  be  done. 

You  mult  remember  the  Green  Lane, 
as  we  call  it,  that  runs  by  the  fide  of 
the  wood-houle  and  poultry-yard  where 
I  keep  my  bantams,  pheafants,  and  pea- 
hens, which  generally  engage  my  notice 
twice  a  day;  the  more  my  favourites  be- 
caufe  they  were  my  grandfather's,  and 
recommended  to  my  care  by  him;  and 
therefore  brought  hither  from  my  dairy  - 
houfe  fince  his  death. 

The  lane  is  lower  than  the  floor  of 
the  wood-houfe;  and  in  the  fide  of  the 
wocd-houfe  the  boards  are  rotted  away 
down  to  the  floor  for  half  an  ell  toge- 
ther in  feveral  places.  Hannah  can  Itep 
into  the  lane,  and  make  a  mark  with 
chalk  where  a  letter  or  parcel  may  be 
pu  Hied  ia  under  fome  (licks;  which  may 
be  fo  managed  as  to  be  an  unfufpe&ed 
cover  for  the  written  depofits  from 
either. 

#         # 

I  HAVE  been  juft  now  to  look  at  the 
place,  and  find  it  will  anfwer:  lo  your 
faithful  Robert  may,  without  coming 
near  the  houfe,  and  as  only  paffing 
through  the  Green  Lane,  which  leads 
to  two  or  three  farm-houfes,  [outofli- 
Tery  if  you  pleafe]  very  eafily  take  from 
thence  my  letters,  and  depofit  yours. 

This  place  is  the  more  convenient, 
becaufe  it  is  feldom  reforted  to  but  by 
tnyfelf  or  Hannah,  on  the  above-men- 
tioned account;  for  it  is  the  general 
ftore-houfe  for  firing;  the  wood  for  con- 
Itant  ufe  being  nearer  the  houfe., 

One  corner  of  this  being  feparated  off 
for  the  roof! ing-p'.ace  of  rn\  little  poul- 
try, either  /he  or  I  (hall  never  want  a 
pn  :enceto  go  thither. 

Try,  my  dear,  the  fuccefs  of  a  letter 
this  way;  and  give  ins  your  opinion  and 
advice  what  to  do  in  this  di 


fituation,  as  I  cannot  but  cajl  it;  anJ 
what  you  think,  of  ni\-  profpe&s,  and 
what  you  would  do  in  my  cafe. 

But,  before-hand,  I  will  tell  you  that 
your  advice  mull  not  run  in  favour  of 
this  Solmes:  and  yet,  it  is  very  likely, 
they  will  endeavour  to  engage  your  mo- 
ther, in  order  to  induce  you,  who  have 
fuch  an  influence  over  me,  to  favour 
him. 

Yet,  on  fecond  thoughts,  if  you  in- 
cline to  that  iide  of  the  quellion,  I  would 
have  you  write  your  whole  mind.  De- 
termined as  I  think  I  am,  and  cannot 
help  it,  I  would  at  lead  give  a  patient 
hearing  to  what  may  be  laid  on  the  other 
fide.  For  my  regards  are  not  fo  much 
engaged  [upon  my  word  they  are  notj 
I  know  not  myfelf  if  they  be]  to  ano- 
ther perfon  as  fome  of  my  friends  fup- 
pofe;  and  as  you,  giving  way  to  your 
lively  vein,  upon  his  laft  vifits,  affe6led 
to  fuppofe.  What  preferable  favour  I 
may  have  for  him  to  any  other  perfon, 
is  owing  more  to  the  ufage  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  for  my  fake  borne,  than  to 
any  perfonal  confideration. 

I  write  a  few  lines  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment to  your  good  mother  for 
her  favours  to  me  in  the  late  happy  pe- 
riod. I  fear  I  mall  never  know  fuch, 
another.  I  hope  me  will  forgive  me  that 
I  did  not  write  fooner. 

The  bearer,  if  fufpefted  and  examin- 
ed, is  to  produce  that  as  the  only  one  he 
carries. 

How  do  needlefs  watch  fulnefs  and 
undue  reftraint  prodtiee  artifice  and 
contrivance!  I  mould  abhor  tkefe  clan- 
deftine  correfpondences,  were  they  not 
forced  upon  me.  They  have  fo  mean,  fo 
low  an  appearance  to  myfelf,  that  I 
think  I  ought  not  to  expert  that  you 
mould  take  part  in  them. 

But, why  (as  I  have  alfo  expoftulated 
with  my  aunt)  muft  I  be  pumed  into 
a  ftate  which  I  have  no  \yirn  to  enter 
into,  although  I  reverence  it?  Why 
mould  nor  my  brother,  fo  many  years 
older,  and  fo  earneft  u>  fee  me  engaged, 
be  firft  engaged?  And  why  mould  not 
my  fifter  be  jirft  provided  for? 

But  here  I  conclude  thefe  unavailing 
expostulations,  with  the  afl'urance  that  I 
am,  and  ever  will  b?.,j3ur  affe£llonate9 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 
LETTER 
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LETTER    X. 

KTSS  HOWE,  TO  \fISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

riB.  2.7. 

WHAT  odd  heads  fome  people 
have! — Mils  Clariffa  Harlowe 
to  be  facrificedin  marriage  to  Mr.  Ro- 
ger Solmes! — Attoniming! 

/  muft  nut,  you  fay,  give  my  advice  in 
favour  cf  this  man'. — You  now  con- 
vince me,  my  dear,  that  you  are  nearer 
of  kin  than  I  thought  you  to  the  family 
that  could  think  of  fo  prepofterous  a 
match,  or  you  would  never  have  had 
the  leaft  notion  of  my  advifing  in  his 
favour. 

Alk  for  his  picture.  You  know  I  have 
a  good  hand  at  drawing  an  ugly  like- 
nefs.  But  I'll  fee  a  little  further  firft: 
for  who  knows  what  may  happen,  fince 
natters  are  in  fuch  a  train,  and  fince 
you  have  not  the  courage  to  oppofe  fo 
overwhelming  a  torrent? 

You  nfk  me  to  help  you  to  a  little  of 
my  fpirit. — Are  you  in  earneft?  But  it 
•wHl  not  now  I  doubt  do  you  fervice — it 
will  not  fit  naturally  upon  you.  You  are 
your  mother's  girl ,  think  what  you  will} 
and  have  violent  fpirits  to  contend  with. 
Alas!  my  clear,  you  fliould  have  bor- 
rowed fome  of  mine  a  little  fooner— • 
that  is  to  fay,  before  you  had  given  the 
management  of  your  eftate  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  think  they  have  a 
prior  claim  to  it.  What  though  z  fa- 
ther si—  Has  not  that  father  two  elder 
children?  And  do  they  not  both  bear 
more  of  his  ftamp  and  image  than  you 
do?— Pray,  my  dear,  call  me  not  to  ac- 
count for  this  free  queftion;  left  your 
application  of  my  meaning,  on  exami- 
nation, prove  to  be  as  fevere  as  that. 

Now  I  have  launched  out  a  little,  in- 
dulge me  one  word  more  in  the  fame 
ftrain — I  will  be  decent,  Ipromifeyou. 
I  think  you  might  have  known,  that 
AVARICE  and  ENVY  are  two  paflions 
that  are  not  to  be  fatisfied;  the  one  by 
giving,  the  other  by  the  envied  perfon's 
continuing  to </<yb-<i;£  and  excel.— Fuel, 
fuel  both,  all  the  world  over,  to  flames 
infatiate  and  devouring. 

But  fince  you  alk  for  wy  opinion,  you 
maft  tell  me  all  you  know  or  furmite 
of  their  inducements.  And  if  you  will 
not  forbid  me  to  make  extracts  from 
your  letters  for  the  entertainment  of  wy 


aunt  and  coufm  in  the  little  ifiand,  wno 
long  to  hear  more  of  your  affairs,  it  will 
be  very  obliging. 

But  you  are  fo  tender  of  fon^e  people 
who  havevno  tendernefs  for  any- body 
but  themfelves,  that  I  muft  conjure  you 
to  fpeak  out.  Remember,  thatafriend- 
ihip  like  ours  admits  of  no  refcrves.You, 
may  tn;ft  my  impartiality.  It  would 
bean  affront  to  your  own  judgment,  if 
you  did  not:  fordo  you  not  ajk  my  ad- 
vice? And  have  you  not  taught  me  that 
friendfhipftiould  never  give  a  bias  againft 
juftice? — Juftify  them,  therefore,  if  you 
can.  Let  us  lee  if  there  be  any  fenfe, 
whether  CufFicitm  reafo/i  or  not,  in  their 
choice.  Atprefentl  cannot  (and  yet  I 
know  a  good  deal  of  your  family)  have 
any  conception  how  all  of  them,  your 
mother  and  your  aunt  Hervey  in  parti- 
cular, can  join  with  the  reft  againft 
judgments  given.  As  td  fome  of  the 
others,  I  cannot  wonder  at  any-thing 
they  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  where  felf  is 
concerned. 

You  afk,  Why  may  not  your  brother 
be  firft  engaged  in  wedlock?  I'll  tell  you 
why:  his  temper  and  his  arrogance  are 
too  well  known  to  induce  women  he 
would  afpire  to,  to  receive  his  addrefles, 
notwithftanding  his  great  independent 
acquifitions,  and  ftill  greater  profpec"b. 
Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  thofe  acqui- 
fitions have  given  him  more  gride  than 
reputation.  To  me  he  is  the  moft  intole- 
rable creature  that  I  ever  converfed  with . 
The  treatment  you  blame,  he  merited 
from  one  whom  he  addreffed  with  the 
air  of  a  perfon  who  prcfumes  that  he  is 
about  to  confera  favour,  rather  than  to 
receive  one.  I  ever  loved  to  mortify 
proud  and  infolent  fpirits.  What,  think 
you,  makes  me  bearHickman  near  me, 
but  that  the  man  is  humble,  and  knows 
and  keeps  his  diftance? 

As  to  your  queftion,  Why  your  elder 
fifter  may  not  be  firft  provided  for?  I 
anfwer,  Becaufe  file  muft  have  no  man, 
but  «ne  who  has  a  great  and  clear  eftate; 
that's  one  thing.  Another  is,  Becaufe 
flie  has  a  younger  fifter.  Pray,  my  dear, 
be  fo  good  as  to  tell  me,  What  man  of 
a  great  and  clear  eftate  would  think  of 
that  eldeft  fifter,  while  the  younger  were 
fmgle? 

You  are  all  too  rich  to  be  happy, 
child.  For  muft  not  each  of  you,  by  the 
conftitutions  of  your  family,  marry  to 
be  fill  richer?  People  who  know  in  what 
thai  piaifi  excellence  teufiib,  are  not  to 
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fe<  blamed  (are  they?)  for  cultivating 
and  improving  what  they  think  molt 
valuable? — Is  true  happinefs  any  part 
of  your  family  view? — So  far  from  it, 
that  none  of  your  family  but  yourfelf 
could  be  happy  were  they  not  rich.  So 
let  them  fret  on,  grumble  and  grudge, 
and  accumulate;  and  wondering  what 
ails  them  that  they  have  not  happinefs 
when  they  have  riches,  think  the  caufe 
is  want  of  more;  and  fo  go  on  heaping 
up,  till  Death,  as  greedy  an  accumula- 
tor as  themfelves,  gathers  them  into  his 
garner. 

Well,  then,  once  morel  fay,  do  you, 
my  dear,  tell  me  what  you  know  of  their 
avowed  and  general  motives;  and  I  will 
tell  you  more  than  you  will  tell  me  of 
their  failings!  Your  aunt  Hervey,  you 
fay  *,  has  told  you:  Why  muft  I  a(k  you 
to  let  me  know  them,  when  you  con- 
defcend  to  a(k  my  advice  on  the  occa- 
£on? 

That  they  prohibit  your  correfpond- 
ing  with  me,  is  a  wii'dom  I  neither  won- 
der at,  nor  blame  them  for;  fince  it  is 
an  evidence  to  me  that  they  know  their 
own  folly:  and  if  they  do,  is  it  ftrange 
that  they  mould  be  afraid  to  truft  ano- 
ther's judgment  upon  it? 

I  am  glad  you  have  found  out  a  way 
to  correfpond  with  me.  I  approve  it 
much.  I  (hall  more,  if  this  firlt  trial  of 
it  prove  fuccelsful.  But  (hould  it  not, 
and  (hould  it  fall  ,into  their  hands,  it 
would  not  concern  me  but  for  your 
fake. 

We  have  heard  before  you  wrote,  that 
all  was  not  right  between  your  rela- 
tions and  you  at  your  coming  home: 
that  Mr.  Solmes  vifited  you,  and  that 
with  a  profpe£t  of  fuccefs.     But  I  con  - 
eluded  the  miftake  lay  in  the  perfon;  and 
that  his  addrefs  was  to  Mifs  Arabella. 
And  indeed  had  fhebeen  asgood-natured 
as  your  plump  ones  generally  are,  I 
ftiould  have  thought  her  too  good  for 
him  by  half.     '  This  muft  certainly  be 
the  thing,'  thought  I;  '  and  my  be- 
loved friend  is  Cent  for  to  advife  and 
aflift   in    her   nuptial    preparations. 
Who  knows,'  faid  I  to  my  mother, 
but  that  when  the  man  has  thrown 
afide  his  yellow  full-buckled  peruke, 
and  his  broad -brimmed  beaver,'  (both 
<?f  which,  I  fuppofe,  were  Sir  Oliver's 
fceft  of  long  ftanding)  £  he  may  cut  a 

*  See  Page  36, 
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'  tolerable  figure  dangling  to  chur  h 
'  with  Mifs  Bell! '—The  woman,  as  (1  e 
obferves,  Jbould  excel  the  man  in  fea- 
tures: and  where  can  (he  match  fe  will 
for  a  foil? 

I  indulged  this  furmize  againft  ru- 
mour, becaufe  I  could  not  believe  that 
the  abfurdeft  people  in  England  could 
be  fo  very  abfurd  as  to  think  of  this 
man  for  you. 

We  heard,  moreover,  that  you  re- 
ceived no  vifiters.  I  could  affign  no  rea- 
fon  for  this;  except  that  the  preparations 
for  your  filter  were  to  be  private,  and 
the  ceremony  fudden,  for  fear  this  man 
JbouLl,  as  another  man  did,  change  hia 
mind.  Mifs  Lloyd  and  Mifs  Biddulpli 
were  with  me  to  enquire  what  I  knew 
of  this;  and  of  your  not  being  at  church,. 
either  morning  or  afternoon,  the  Sun- 
day after  your  return  from  us;  to  the 
difappointment  of  a  little  hundred  of 
your  admirers,  to  ufe  their  words.  It 
was  eafy  for  me  to  guefs  the  reafon  to 
be  what  you  confirm — Their  appre- 
henfions  that  Lovelace  would  be  there, 
and  attempt  to  wait  on  you  home. 

My  mother  takes  very  kindly  your, 
compliments  in  your  letter  to  her.  IjJsr 
words  upon  reading  it  were;  '  Mils 

Clariffa   Harlowe    is   an    admirable 

young  lady:  wherever  (he  goes,  (he 

confersafavour;  whomeverfhe  leaves, 

me  fills  with  regret.' — And  then  a 
ittlc  comparative  reflection;  '  O  my 

Nancy,  that  you  had  a. little  of  her 

fweet  obligingnefs!' 

No  matter.  The  praife  was  yours. 
You  are  me;  and  I  enjoyed  it.  The 
more  enjoyed  it,  becaule — Shall  I  tell 
you  the  truth? — Becaufe  I  think  myfelf 
as  well  as  I  am— Were  it  but  for  this 
reafon ;  That  had  I  twenty  brother 
Jamts's,  and  twenty  filter  Bell's,  not 
one,  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  joined  to- 
gether, would  dare  to  treat  me  as  yours 
prefume  to  treat  you.  The  perlbn  who 
will  bear  much  mall  have  much  to  bear, 
all  the  world  through:  it  is  your  own, 
fentiment  f,  grounded  upon  the  itrong- 
eft  inftance  that  can  be  given  in  youc 
own  family;  though  you  have  fo  little 
improved  by  it. 

The  refult  is  this,  That  I  am  fitter 
for  this  world  than  you:  you  for  the 
next  than  me — that's  the  difference.— 
But  long,  long,  for  my  fake,  and  for 
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hundreds  of  fakes,  may  it  be  before  you 
quit  us  for  company  more  congenial  to 
you,  and  more  worthy  of  you' 

I  communicated  to  my  mother  the 
account  you  give  of  your  ftrange  re- 
ception; allb  what  a  horrid  wretch  they 
have  fcund  out  for  you;  and  the  com 
pulfory  treatment  they  give  you.  It  only 
fet  her  on  magnifying  her  lenity  to  me 
en  my  tyrannical  behaviour,  as  fhe  will 
call  it,  [mothers  mud  have  their  way, 
you  knew,  my  dear]  to  the  man  whom 
fhe  fo  warmly  recommends,  againft 
whom  it  feems  there  can  be  no  juft  ex- 
ception; and  expatiating  upon  the  com- 
plaifance  I  owe  her  for  her  indulgence. 
So  I  believe  I  muft  communicate  to  her 
nothing  farther — especially  as  I  know 
Jhe  would  condemn  the  correspondence 
between  us,  and  that  between  you  and 
JLovelace,  as  clandeftine  and  undutiful 
proceedings,  and  divulge  our  fecret 
befides:  for  duty  implicit  is  her  cry. 
And  moreover  fhe  lends  a  pretty  open 
ear  to  the  preachments  of  that  itarch  old 
batchelor  your  uncle  Antony;  and  for 
an  example  to  her  daughter  would  be 
more  careful  how  (he  takes  your  part, 
be  the  caufe  ever  fo  juft. 

Yet  is  not  this  right  policy  neither. 
For  people  who  allow  nothing  will  be 
granted  nothing:  in  other  words,  thofe 
who  aim  at  carrying  too  many  points 
will  not  be  able  to  carry  any. 

But  can  you  divine,  my  dear,  what 
that  old  preachment-making  plump- 
hearted  foul  your  uncle  Antony  means 
tiy  his  frequent  amblings  hither?— 
There  is  fuch  fmirking  and  fmiling  be- 
tween my  mother  and  him!  Such  mu* 
tual  praifes  of  ceconomy;  and  '  That 
is  my  way!'— and  '  This  I  do!' — and 
I  am  glad  it  has  your  approbation, 
Sir!' — and  '  You  look  into  every- 
thing, Madam!'—'  Nothing  would 
be  done,  if  Ididnotr— Such  exclama- 
tions againft  fervants!  Such  exaltings 
of  felf !  And  dear -ht art,  and  good-lack! 
—and  'Iasa-daj!—Ar\d  now-and-then 
their  converfation  finking  into  a  whif- 
pering  accent,  if  7  come  crofs  them! — 
I'll  tell  you,  my  dear,  I  don't  above  half 
l.keit. 

Only  that  thefe  old  batchelors  ufually 
take  as  many  years  to  refolve  upon  ma- 
trimony as  they  can  reafonably  expect 
to  live,  or  I  fhould  be  ready  to  fire  up- 
on his  vifits;  and  to  recommend  Mr. 
llickraan  to  my  mother's  acceptance, 


as  a  much  more  eligible  man :  for  what 
he  wants  in  years,  he  makes  up  in  gra- 
vity, and  if  you  will  not  chide  me,  I 
will  fay,  That  there  i%  a  primnels  in 
both  (efpecially  w.hen  the  man  has  pre- 
fumed  too  much  with  me  upon  my  mo- 
ther's favour  for -him,  and  is  under  dif- 
ciplineon  that  account)  as  makes  them 
feem  near  of  kin:  and  then  in  contem- 
plation of  my  lauc  r.'-is,  and  what  they 
both  bear  from  ir.  they  figh  away! — and 
feem  fo  mightily  to  ccmpuffionate  each 
other,  that  if  pity  be  but  one  remove 
from  love,  I  am  in  no  danger,  while 
they  both  are  in  a  great  deal,  and  don't 
know  it. 

Now,  my  dear,  I  know  you  will  be 
upon  me  with  your  grave  airs:  fo  in  for 
the  lam!',  as  the  faying  is,  in  for  the 
fieep;  and  do  you  yourfelf  look  about 
yon:  for  I'll  h;ive  a  pull  with  you  by 
way  of  being  aforehand.  Huinibal,\ve 
read,  always  advifed  to  attack  the  Ro- 
mans upon  their, own  territories. 

You  are  pleafed  to  fay,  and  uponyour 
'word  too'.  That  your  regards  (a  mighty 
quaint  word  for  affections)  are  not  fo 
much  engaged,  as  fame  of  your  friends 
fuppofe,  to  another  perfon.  What  need 
you  give  one  to  imagine,  my  dear,  that 
the  laft  month  or  two  has  been  a  period 
extremely  favourable  to  that  other  per- 
fon; whom  it  has  made  an  obliger  of 
the  niece  for  his  patience  with  the  un- 
cles. 

But,  to  pafs  that  by— So  much  en- 
gaged!— Ho-Mmuek,  my  dear?— Shall  I 
infer?  Some  of  your  friends  fuppofe  a 
great  deal.  You  feem  to  own  a  little. 

Don'tbe  angry.  It  is  all  fair:  becaufe 
you  have  not  acknowledged  to  me  that 
little.  People,  I  have  heard  you  fay, 
who  affeft  fecrets,  always  excite  cu- 
riofity. 

But  you  proceed  with  a  kind  of  draw- 
back upon  your  averment,  as  if  recol- 
lection had  given  you  a  doubt — You 
know  not  yourfelf ,  if  they  be  [fo  much 
engaged.]  Was  it  neceHary  to  fay  this 
to  me? — and  to  fay  it  upon  your  nvord 
too? — But  you  know  belt. — Yet  you 
don't  neither,  I  believe.  For  a  beginning 
love  is  acted  by  a  fubtle  fpintj  and 
oftentimes  difcovers  itfelf  to  a  by- 
ftander,  when  the  perfon  poflefled  (why 
fhould  I  not  call  po/e/ed? )  knows  not 
it  has  fuch  a  demon. 

But  further  you  fay,  What  PREFER- 
ABIV  favour  jou  may  bwt  for  him  to 
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tony  oiler  perfon,  is  owing  more  to  the 
itj'age  he  has  received,  and  for  your  fake 
borne,  than  to  any  perfwal  confedera- 
tion. 

This  is  generoufly  faid.  It  is  in  cha- 
racter. But,  O  my  friend,  defend  upon 
it,  you  are  in  danger.  Depend  upon  it, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  you  are  a 
little  in  for  it.  Your  native  generofity 
and  greatnefs  of  mind  endanger  you: 
all  your  friends,  by  fighting  againfl 
him  with  impolitick  violence,  fight  for 
him.  And  Lovelace,  my  life  for  yours, 
notwithftanding  all  his  veneration  and 
affiduities,  has  feen  further  than  that 
veneration,  and  thofe  afliduities,  (fo 
well  calculated  to  your  meridian)  will 
let  him  own  he  has  feen — Has  feen,  in 
fhort,  that  his  work  is  doing  for  him 
more  effectually  than  he  could  do  it  for 
himfelf.  And  have  you  not  before 
now  faid,  That  nothing  is  fo  penetrat- 
ing as  the  eye  of  a  lover  who  has  va- 
nity? And  who  fays  Lovelace  wants 
vanity? 

In  ftiort,  my  dear,  it  is  my  opinion, 
and  that  from  the  eafinefs  of  his  heart 
and  behaviour,  that  he  has  feen  more 
than  I  have  feen;  more  than  you  think 
could  be  feen— more  than  I  believe  you 
j/ourfelfknovr,  or  elfe  you  would  let  me 
know  it. 

Already,  in  order  to  reftrain  him 
from  refenting  the  indignities  he  has 
received,  and  which  are  daily  offered 
him,  he  has  prevailed  upon  you  tocor- 
refpond  with  him  privately.  I  know  he 
has  nothing  toboaftof  from  'what  you 
have  written:  but  is  not  his  inducing 
you  to  receive  his  letters,  and  toanfwer 
them,  a  great  point  gained?  By  your 
infifting  that  he  mould  keep  this  cone- 
fpondence  private,  it  appears  that  there 
is  onefecret  which  you  do  not  wim  the 
vrorld  mould  know:  and  he  is  matter  of 
that  fecret.  He  is  indeed  bimfelf,  as  I 
may  fay,  that  fecret!  What  an  inti- 
macy does  this  beget  for  the  lover!  How 
is  it  diftancing  the  parent! 

Yet  who,  as  things  are  fituated,  can 
blame  you'.— Your  condefcenfion  has 
no  doubt  hitherto  prevented  great  mif- 
chiefs.  It  muft  be  continued,  for  the 
fame  reafons,  while  the  caufe  remains. 
You  are  drawn  in  by  a  perverfe  fate 
againft  inclination:  but  cuftom,  with 
iuch  laudable  purpofes,  will  reconcile 
the  inconveniency,  and  make  an  incli- 
nation.—And  I  would  advife  you  (as 
you  would  wifh  to  manage  on  an  occa- 
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fion  fo  critical  with  that  prudence  which 
governs  all  your  actions)  not  to  b* 
afraid  of  entering  upon  a  clofe  exami- 
nation into  the  true  fprings  and  grounds 
of  this  your  generofity  to  that  happy 
man. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion,  I  tell  you 
frankly,  that  on  enquiry  it  will  coi^e 
out  to  be  LOVE— Don't  ftart,  my 
dear! — Has  not  your  man  himfelf  had 
natural  philofophy  enough  to  obferva 
already  to  your  aunt  Hervey,  that  love 
takes  the  deepeft  root  in  the  fteadieft 
minds?  The  deuce  take  his  fly  pene- 
tration, I  was  going  to  fay;  for  this 
was  fix  or  feven  weeks  ago. 

/  have  been  tinctured,  you  know. 
Nor  on  the  cooleft  reflexion,  could  I 
account  how  and  when  the  jaundice  be- 
gan: but  had  been  over  head  and  ears, 
as  the  faying  is,  but  for  fome  of  that 
advice  from  you  which  I  now  return 
you.  Yet  my  man  was  not  half  fo— 
So  what,  my  dear — To  be  fure  Love- 
lace is  a  charming  fellow.  And  were 
heonly — But  I  will  not  make  you  gioiv9 
as  you  read- — Upon  my  '-word  I  will  not. 
—Yet,  my  dear,  don't  you  find  at  your 
heart  fomewhat  unufual  make  it  go 
throb,  throb,  throb,  as  you  read  juft 
here? — If  you  do,  don't  be  afhamed  to 
own  it — It  is  yourgenerq/ity,  my  love  ! 
that's  all. — But,  as  the  Roman  augur 
faid,  «  Caefar,  beware  of  the  ides  of 
«  March!' 

Adieu,  my  deareft  friend.— Forgive, 
and  very  fpeedily,  by  the  new-found 
expedient,  tell  me,  that  you  forgive, 
your  e'ver-ejfeftiQnate 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XI. 

MISS  CLARISSA  MARLOWE,  TO  MJSS 
HOWE. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCJf  I. 

YOU  both   nettled   and   alarmed 
me,  my  deareft  Mifs  Howe,  by 
the  concluding  part  of  your  \a(t.     At 
fiift  reading  ii,  '  I. did  not  think  it  ne- 
ceffary,'  faid  I  to  myfelf,  '  to  guard 
againila  critick,  when  I, was  writing 
to  fo  dear  a  friend.'     But  then  recol- 
ecting  myfelf,  '  Is  there  not  more  in, 
it,'  faid  I,  '  than  the  refult  of  a  vf«a 
fo  naturally  lively?    Surely   I  muft 
have  been  guilty  of  an  inadvertence. 
Let  me  entei  into  the  clole  sxa mi •>•.!- 
E  2  *  tian, 
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'  tion  of  myfelf  which  my   beloved 
'  friend  advifes.' 

I  do  fo;  and  cannot  own  any  of  the 
gtoiv,  any  of  the  throbs  you  mention. 
•—Upon  mywordl  will  repeat  I  cannot. 
And  yet  the  pafiages  in  my  letter  upon 
which  you  are  fo  humoroufly  fevere, 
lay  me  fairly  open  to  your  agreeable 
raillery.  I  own  they  do.  And  I  can- 
not tell  what  turn  my  mind  had  taken 
to  dictate  fo  oddly  to  my  pen. 
•"  But,jiray-now — Isitfayingfo  much, 
when  one,  who  has  no  very  particular 
regard  to  any  man,  fays,  There  are 
fame  who  are  preferable  to  others  ?  And 
is  it  blameable  to  fay,  They  are  the  pre- 
ferable, who  are  not  well  ufed  by  one's 
relations;  yet  difpenfe  with  that  ufage 
out  of  regard  to  one's  felf  which  they 
would  otherwife  refent?  Mr.  Lovelace, 
for  inftance,  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay, 
is  3.  man  to  be  preferred  to  Mr.  Solmes; 
and  that  I  do  prefer  him  to  that  man  : 
but,  furely,  this  may  be  faid  without 
it's  being  a  neceflary  confequence  that 
•I  mull  be  in  love  with  him. 

Indeed  I  would  not  be  in  love  with 
liim,  as  it  it  called,  for  the  world :  firft, 
becaufe  I  have  no  opinion  of  his  mo- 
rals; and  think  it  a  fault  in  which  our 
whole  family  (my  brother  excepted) 
has  had  a  mare,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  vifit  us  with  a  hope;  which,  however 
being  diltant,  did  not,  as  I  have  ob- 
ierved  heretofore*,  entitle  any  of  us 
to  call  him  to  account  for  fuch  of  his 
immoralities  as  came  to  our  ears.  Next, 
becaufe  I  think  him  to  be  a  vain  man, 
capable  of  triumphing  (fecretly  at  leaft) 
over  a  perfon  whofe  heart  he  thinks  he 
has  engaged.  And,  thirdly,  becaufe 
the  afliduities  and  veneration  which  you 
impute  to  him,  feem  to  carry  an  haugh- 
tinefs  in  them,  as  if  bethought  his  ad- 
•drefs  had  a  merit  in  it,  that  would  be 
more  than  an  equivalent  to  a  woman's 
love.  In  Ihort,  his  very  politenefs, 
rtotwithftanding  the  advantages  he  muft 
have  had  from  his  birth  and  education, 
appear  to  me  to  be  conltrained;  and, 
with  the  moft  remarkably  eafy  and  gen- 
teel perfon,  fomething,  at  times,  feems 
to  be  behind  in  his  manner  \kati.  is  too 
ttudioufly  kept  in.  Then,  good-hu- 
moured as  he  is  thought  to  be  in  the 
main  toother  people's  fervznts,  and  this 
even  to  familiarity,  (although,  as  you 
have  cbferved,  a  familiarity  that  has 


dignity  in  it  not  unbecoming  a  man  of 
quality)  he  is  apt  fometimes  fo  break 
out  into  a  pafTion  with  bis  own-,  an  oath 
or  a  curfe  follows;  and  fuch  looks  from 
thofe  fervants  as  plainly  fhew  terror; 
and  that  they  fhould  have  fared  wode 
had  they  not  been  in  my  hearing:  with 
a  confirmation  in  the  matter's  looks  of 
afurmize  too  well  jultified. 

Indeed,  my  dear,  THIS  man  is  not 
THE  man.  I  have  great  objections  to 
him.  My  heart  tbrwi  not  after  him.  I 
gloiv  not,  but  with'  indignation  againft 
myfelf  for  having  given  room  for  fuch 
an  imputation. — But  you  mult  not, 
my  dearelt  friend,  conttrue  common 
gratitude  into  love.  I  cannot  bear  that 
you  mould.  Butif  ever  I  mould  have 
the  misfortune  to  think  it  love,  I  pro- 
mile  you  upon  my  ivord,  which  is  the 
fame  as  upon  my  honour,  that  I  will  ac- 
quaint you  with  it. 

You  bid  me  to  tell  you  very  fpeedily» 
and  by  the  new-found  expedient,  that 
I  am  not  difpleafed  with  you  for  your 
agreeable  raillery:  I  difpatch  this  there- 
fore immediately;  postponing  to  my 
next  the  account  of  the  inducements 
which  my  friends  have  to  promote  with 
fo  much  earneltnefs  theaddrefs  of  Mr. 
Solmes. 

Be  fatisfied,  my  dear,  mean  time, 
that  I  am  not  difpleafed  with  you:  in- 
deed I  am  not.  On  the  contrary,  I 
give  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  your 
friendly  premonitions.  And  I  charge 
you,  (as  I  haveoften  done)  that  if  you 
obferve  any-thingin  me  fo  very  faulty 
as  would  require  from  you  to  others  in 
my  behalf  the  palliation  of  friendly 
and  partial  love,  you  acquaint  me  with 
it:  for  methinks  I  would  fo  conducl 
myfelf  as  not  to  give  reafon  even  for 
an  ad--uerfary  to  cenfure  me;  and  how 
(hall  fo  weak  and  fo  young  a  creature 
avoid  the  cenfure  of  fuch,  if  my  friend 
will  not  hold  a  looking-glafs  before  me 
to  let  me  fee  my  imperfections? 

Judge  me,  then,  my  dear,  as  any 
indifferent  perfon  (knowing  whatjoa 
know  of  me)  would  do.  I  may  at  firft 
be  a  little  pained;  may  gloiv  a  little 
perhaps  to  be  found  lefs  worthy  of  your 
friendmip  than  I  wifh  to  be;  but  allure 
yourfelf,  that  your  kind  correction  will 
give  me  reflection  that  Qiall  amend  me. 
If  it  do  not,  you  will  have  a  fault  to 
accufe  me  of,  that  will  be  utterly  inex- 
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cufalle:  a  fault,  le'tme  add,  that  fhouKl 
you  not  accufe  me  of  it,  (if  in  your 
opinion  I  am  guilty)  you  will  not  be 
fo  much,  fo  warmly,  my  friend  as  I 
am  yours;  fincc  I  have  never  fparedjow 
on  the  like  occafions. 

Here  I  break  off;  to  begin  another 
letter  to  you;  with  the aflurance,  mean 
time,  that  I  urn,  and  ever  will  be,  jour 
equally  affectionate  and  gratefql 

Ci.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XII. 

MISS    HOWE,     TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

THURSDAY  MORN.  MARCH   2. 

TND  EEDjou  would  not  be  in  love 
J-  <witb  him  for  the  world! — Your  fer- 
vant,  my  dear.  Nor  would  I  have  you. 
For  I  think,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
perfon,  fortune,  and  family,  he  is  not 
by  any  means  worthy  of  you.  And 
thi-s  opinion  I  give  as  well  from  the  rea- 
fons  you  mention,  (which  I  cannot  but 
confirm)  as  from  what  I  have  heard  of 
him  but  a  few  hours  ago  from  Mrs. 
Fortefcue,  a  favourite  of  Lady  Betty 
Lawrance,  who  knows  him  well— But 
let  me  congratulate  you,  however,-  on 
your  being  the  firft  of  our  fex  that  ever 
I  heard  of,  who  has  been  able  to  turn 
that  lion  Love,  at  her  own  pleafure  into 
a  lap-dog. 

Well  but,  if  you  have  not  the  throbs 
and  the  glows,  you  have  not:  and  are 
not  in  love;  good  reafon  why,  becaufe 
you  would  not  be  in  love;  and  there's 
no  more  to  be  faid.— Only,  my  dear,  I 
fhall  keep  a  good  look-out  upon  you; 
and  fo  I  hope  you  will  upon  yourfelf : 
for  it  is  BO  manner  of  argument,  that 
becaufe  you  would  not  be  in  love,  you 
therefore  are  not. — But  before  I  part 
entirely  with  this  fubjeft,  a  word  in 
your  ear,  my  charming  friend — It  is 
only  by  way  of  caution,  and  in  pur- 
fwanceof  the  general  observation,  that 
a  ftander-by  is  often  a  better  judge  of 
the  game  than  thofe  that  play.— May 
it  not  be,  that  you  have  had,  and  have, 
fuchcrofs  creatures  and  fuch  odd  heads 
to  deal  with,  as  have  not  allowed  you  to 
attend  to  the  throbs? — Or,  if  you  had 
them  a  little  now-and-thtn,  whether, 
having  had  two  account?  to  place  them 
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to,  you  have  not  by  mrftake  put  them  to 
the  wrong  one? 

But  whether  you  have  a  value  for 
Lovelace  or  not,  I  know  you  will  be 
impatient  to  hear  what  Mrs.  Fortefcue 
has  faid  of  him.  Nor  will  I  keep  you 
longer  in  fufpenfe. 

An  hundred  wild  ftories  (he  tells  of 
him,  from  childhood  to  manhood:  for, 
as  (he  obferves,  having  never  been  fub- 
je&  to  contradiction,  he  was  always  as 
mifchievous  as  a  monkey.  But  I  fliall 
pals  over  thefe  whole  hundred  of  his 
puerile  rogueries  (although  indicative 
ones,  as  I  may  fay)  to  take  notice  as 
well  of  fome  things  you  are  not  quite 
ignorant  of,  as  of  others  you  know 
not;  and  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  him  and  his  ways. 

Mrs.  Fortefcue  owns,  what  every- 
body knows,  that  he  is  notoriously, 
nay,  avowedly,  a  man  of  pleafure;  yet 
fays,  that  in  any  thing  he  fets  his  heart 
upon  or  undertakes,  he  is  the  moft  in- 
durtrious  and  perfevering  mortal  under 
the  fun.  He  r.efts,  itfeems,  not  above 
fix  hours  in  the  twenty-four — any  more 
than  you.  He  delights  in  writing. 
Whether  at  Lord  M.'s,  or  at  Lady- 
Betty's,  or  Lady  Sarah's,  he  has  al- 
ways a  pen  in  his  ringers  when  he  re- 
tires. One  of  his  companions  (con- 
firming his  love'of  writing)  has  told 
her,  that  his  thoughts  flow  rapidly  to 
his  pen:  and  you  and  I,  my  dear,  have 
obferved  on  more  occafions  than  one, 
that  though  he  writes  even  a  fine  hand, 
he  is  one  of  the  readied  and  quickest  of 
writers.  He  muft  indeed  have  had  early 
a  very  docile  genius;  fmce  a  perfon  of 
his  pleafureable  turn  and  aclive  fpirit, 
could  never  have  fubmittedto  take  long 
or  great  pains  in  attaining  the  qualifi- 
cations he  is  mafter  of}  qualifications 
fo  feldom  attained  by  youth  of  quality 
and  fortune ;  by  fuch  efpecially  of 
thofe  of  either,  who,  like  him,  have 
never  known  what  it  was  to  be  con-; 
trouled. 

He  had  once  it  feems  the  vanity,  upon 
being  complimented  on  thefe  talents, 
(and  on  his  furprizing  diligence,  for  a 
man  of  pleafure)  to  compare  himfelf  to 
Julius  Csefarj  who  performed  great 
aftions  by  day,  and  wrote  them  down 
at  night:  and  valued  himfelf,  that  he 
only  wanted  Caefar^s  out-fetting,  to 
make  a  figure  among  his  cotemporaries.v 

He  fpgke  this  indeed,  fhs  fays,  with 
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an  air  of  pleafantry :  for  (he  obfcrvcd, 
and  fo  have  we,  that  he  has  the  art  of 
acknowledging  his  vanity  with  fomuch 
humo'M-,  that  it  fets  him  above^  the 
eonten.pt  which  is  due  to  vanity  and 
felf- opinion;  and  at  the  fame  time  half- 
perfuades  thofe  who  hear  him,  that  he 
really  deferves  the  exaltation  he  gives 
him  (elf. 

But  fuppofing  it  to  be  true  that  all 
his  vacant  niirhtly  hours  are  employed 
m  writing,  \vh:st  can  be  his  fubjefts  ? 
If,  like  Cteiar,  his  own  actions,  he 
rmift  undoubtedly  be  a  very  enterpriz- 
ing  and  very  wicked  man;  fince  no- 
fcody  fufpefts  him  to  have  a  ferious 
torn:  and,  decent  as  he  is  in  his  con- 
verfation  with  us,  his  writings  are  not 
probably  fuch  as  would  redound  either 
to  his  own  honour,  or  to  the  benefit  of 
others,  were  they  to  be  read.  He  muft 
be  confcious  of  this,  fince  Mrs.  For- 
tefcue  fays,  that  in  thegreat  correfpond- 
ence  by  letters  which  he  holds,  he  is  as 
fecret  and  as  careful  as  if  it  were  of  a 
treasonable  nature — yet  troubles  not  his 
head  with  politicks,  though  nobody 
knows  the  interefts  of  princes  and 
courts  better  than  he  isfaid  to  do. 

That  you  and  I,  my  dear,  fhould 
Jove  to  write,  is  no  wonder.  We  have 
always,  from  the  time  each  could  hold 
a  pen,  delighted  in  epiftolary  corre- 
fpondences.  Our  employments  are 
domeftick  and  fedentary;  and  we  can 
fcribbleupon  twenty  innocent  fubjefts, 
and  take  delight  in  them  becaufe  they 
are  innocent;  though  were  they  to  be 
ieeu,  they  might  not  much  profit  or 
pleafe  others.  But  that  fuch  a  gay, 
lively  young  fellow  as  this,  who  rides, 
hunts,  travels,  frequents  the  publick 
entertainments,  and  has  means  to  pur- 
f«e  hispleafures,  (hould  be  able  to  fet 
himfelf  down  to  write  for  hours  toge- 
ther, as  you  and  I  have  heard  him  fay 
he  frequently  does,  that  is  the  ftrange 
thing. 

Mrs.  Fortefcue  fays,  that  he  is  a 
compleat  mafter  of  (hort-  hand  writing. 
By  the  way,  what  inducements  could 
fuch  a  fwift  writer  as  he  have  to  learn 
ihort-hand ! 

She  fays  (and  we  know  it  as  well  as 
Ihe)  that  he  has  afurprizing  memory} 
and  a  very  lively  imagination. 

Whatever  his  other  vices  are,  all  the 
world,  as  -vrell  as  Mrs.  Fortefcue,  fays 


he  is  a  fober  man.  And  amongall  his 
bad  qualities,  gaming,  that  great  wafter 
of  time  as  well  as  fortune,  is  not  his 
vice:  fo  that  he  muft  have  his  head  as 
cool,  and  his  reafon  as  clear,  as  tha 
prime  of  youth  and  his  natural  gaiety 
will  permit;  and  by  his  early  morning 
hours,  a  great  portion  of  time  upon 
his  hands,  to  employ"  in  writing,  or 
worfe. 

Mrs.  Fortefcue  fays,  he  has  one 
gentleman  who  is  more  his  intimate 
and  correfpondent  than  any  of  the  reft. 
You  remember  what  his  difmifftd 
bailiff  faid  of  him  and  of  his  aflb- 
ciates*.  I  don't  find  but  that  man's 
character  of  him  was  in  general  pretty 
juft.  Mrs.  Fortefcue  confirms  this 
part  of  it,  that  all  his  relations  are 
afraid  of  him;  and  that  his  pride  fets 
him  above  owing  obligations  to  them. 
She  believes  he  is  clear  of  the  worldj 
and  that  he  will  continue  fo:  no  doubt 
from  the  fame  motive  that  makes  him 
avoid  being  obliged  to  his  relations. 

A  perfon  willing  to  think  favour- 
ably of  him  would  hope,  that  a  bra<uet 
a  learned,  and  a  diligent  man,  cannot 
be  naturally  a  bad  man. — But  if  he  be 
better  than  his  enemies  fay  he  is,  (and 
if  worfe,  he  is  bad  indeed)  he  is  guilty 
of  an  inexcufable  fault  in  being  fo 
carelefs  as  he  is  of  his  reputation.  I 
think  a  man  can  be  fo  but  from  one  of 
thefe  two  reafons:  either  that  he  is  con  - 
fcious  hedeferves  the  ill  fpoken  of  him  j 
or,  that  he  takes  a  pride  in  being  thought 
worfe  than  he  is.  Both  very  bad  and 
threatening  indications;  fince  the  firft 
muft  (hew  him  to  be  utterly  abandoned; 
and  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude  from 
the  other,  that  what  a  man  is  not  aihamed 
to  have  imputed  to  him,  he  will  not 
fcruple  to  be  guilty  of  whenever  he  has 
an  opportunity. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  upon  all  Icould 
gather  from  Mrs.  Fortefcue,  Mr.  Love- 
lace is  a  very  faulty  man.  You  and  I 
have  thought  him  too  gay,  too  incon- 
fiderate,  too  ra(h,  too  little  an  hypo- 
crite, to  be  deep.  You  fee  he  never 
would  difguife  his  natural  temper 
(haughty  as  it  certainly  is)  with  re- 
fpeft  to  your  brother's  behaviour  to 
him.  Where  he  thinks  a  contempt 
due,  he  pays  it  to  the  uttermoft.  Nor 
has  he  complaiiance  enough  to  fparc 
your  uncles. 


*  Page  16, 
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But  were  he  deep,  and  ever  fo  deep, 
you  would  foon  penetrate  him,  if  they 
would  leave  you  to  yourfelf.  His  va- 
nitv  would  be  your  clue.  Never  man 
had  more:  yet,  as  Mrs.  Fortefcue  ob- 
ferved,  never  did  man  carry  it  off  fo 
"happily.  There  is  a  ftrange  mixture 
in  i't  of  humorous  vivacity :  fince 
but  for  one  hr,lf  of  what  he  fays  of 
himfelf,  when  he  is  in  the  vein,  any 
other  man  would  be  infufferable. 

TALK  of  the  devil,  is  an  old  lay- 
ing. The  lively  wretch  has  made  me 
a  vifit,  and  is  but  jult  gone  away.  He 
is  all  impatience  and  rcfentment  at  the 
treatment  you  meet  with;  and  full  of 
apprehenfions  too,  that  they  will  carry 
their  point  with  you. 

I  told  him  my  opinion,  that  you 
will  never  bs  brought  to  think  of  fuch  a 
imnas  Solmes;  but  that  it  will  probably 
end  in  a  ccmpofition,  never  to  have 
either. 

No  man,  he  faid,  whofe  fortunes  and 
alliances  are  fo  confiderable,  ever  had 
{b  little  favour  from  a  woman  for  whofe 
fake  he  had  borne  fo  much. 

I  told  him  my  mind  as  freely  as  I 
uied  to  do.  But  who  ever  was  in 
fault,  felf  being  judge?  He  complain- 
ed of  fpies  being  fet  upon  his  conduct, 
and  to  pry  into  his  life  and  morals,  and 
this  by  your  brother  and  uncles. 

I  told  him,  that  this  was  very  hard 
upon  him;  and  the  more  fo,  as  neither 
his  life  nor  morals  perhaps  would  ftand 
a  fair  enquiry. 

He  fmiled,  and  called  himfelf  my 
fer-vant, — The  occafion  was  too  fair, 
he  faid,  for  Mifs  Howe,  who  never 
fpared  him,  to  let  it  pafs. — But,  Lord 
help  the  flinllow  fouls  of  the  Hnrlowes! 
Would  I  believe  it?  they  were  for  turn- 
ing plotters  upon  him.  They  had  beft 
take  care  he  did  not  pay  them  in  their 
own  coin.  Their  hearts  were  better 
turned  for  f'uch  works  than  their  heads. 
I  alkedhim,  if  he  valued  himfelf  up- 
on having  a  head  better  turned  than 
theirs  for  fuch  works,  as  he  called 
them? 

.  He  drew  off:  and  then  ran  into  the 
Kigheft  profeflions  of  reverence  and 
affection  for  you. 

The  object  fo  meritorious,  who  can 
doubt  the  reality  of  his  profeffions  ? 
Adieu,  my  deareft,  my  noble  friend! 


—I  love  and  admire  you  for  the  gene- 
rous concluiion  of  your  lait  niors  than 
I  can  exprefs.  Though  I  began  this 
letter  with  impertinent  raillery,  know- 
ing that  you  always  loved  to  indulge 
my  mad  vein,  yet  never  was  there  a 
heart  that  more  glowed  with  friendly 
love,  than  that  of  jour  own 

ANN' A  HOWE. 


LETTER     XIII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWK. 

•Wl  DM.    MARCH  !• 

I  Now  take  up  my  pen,  to  lay  before 
you   the   inducements  and  motives 
which  my  friends  have  to  efpoufe  fo  e  :r- 
nefily  the  addrcfs  of  this  Mr.  SoJmes. 

In  order  to  fet  this  matter  in  a  clear 
light,  it  is  neceffiry  to  go  a  little  back, 
and  even  perhaps  to  mention  fome 
things  which  you  already  know;  and 
fo  you  may  look  upon  what  I  am  going 
to  relate,  as  a  kind  of  fupplement  to 
my  letters  of  the  i5th  and  aoth  of  Ja- 
nuary laft*. 

In  thofe  letters,  of  which  I  'have 
kept  memorandums,  I  gave  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  brother's  and  lifter's  anti- 
pathy to  Mr.  Lovelace;  and  the  me- 
thods they  took  (fo  far  as  they  had 
then  come  to  my  knowledge)  to  ruin 
him  in  the  opinion  of  my  other  friends. 
And  I  told  you,  that  after  a  very  cold, 
yet  not  a  directly  affrontive  behaviour 
to  him,  they  all  of  a  fuJdcn-\  became 
more  violent,  and  proceeded  to  perfo- 
nal  infults;  which  brought  on  at  lad  the 
unhappy  rencounter  between  my  bro- 
ther and  him. 

Now  you  muft  know,  that  from  the 
laft  converfation  that  parted  between  my 
aunt  and  me,  it  comes  out,  that  this 
fudden  vehemence  on  my  brother's  and 
filter's  parts,  was  owing  to  ftrongcr 
reafons  than  to  the  college-begun  anti- 
pathy on  his  fide,  or  to  flighted  love 
on  hers;  to  wit,  to  an  apprehenfion. 
that  my  uncles  intended  to  follow  my 
grandfather's  example  in  my  favour; 
at  leaft  in  a  higher  degree  than  they  wilh 
theyfliould.  An  apprehenfion  found- 
ed it  feems  on  a  converfation  between 
my  two  uncles  and  my  brother  and  fif- 


*  Letters  IV,  V.       f  See  Letter  IV,  p.  15, 
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tcr;  which  my  aunt  communicated  to 
me  in  confidence,  as  an  argument  to 
prevail  upon  me  to  accept  of  Mr. 
Solmes's  noble  fettlements  ;  urging, 
that  fuch  a  feafonable  compliance  would 
fruftratemy  brother's  and  filler's  views, 
arid  eftablilh  me  ("or  ever  in  the  love  of 
my  father  and  uncles. 

I  will  give  you  the  fubftance  of  this 
communicated  converfation,  after  I 
have  made  a  brief  introductory  obfer. 
ration  or  two:  which  however  I  hard- 
ly need  to  make  to  you  who  are  fo  well 
acquainted  with  us  all,  did  not  the  fe- 
rles  or  thrt.Tid  of  the  ftory  require  it. 

I  have  more  than  once  mentioned  to 
you  the  darling  view  Tome  of  us  have 
long  had  of  raifing  a  family,  as  it  is 
called:  a  reflection,  as  I  have  often 
thought,  upon  our  own;  which  is  no 
jnconliderable  or  uplhrt  one,  on  either 
fide;  on  my  mother's  efpecially. — A 
view  too  frequently  it  1'eems  entertained 
by  families  which,  having  great  fub- 
rlance,  cannot  be  iatisried  without  rank 
and  title. 

My  uncles  had  once  extended  this 
view  to  each  of  xis  three  children;  urg- 
ing, that  as  they  themfelves  intended 
not  to  marry,  we  each  of  us  might  be 
fo  portioned,  and  fo  advantageoully 
matched,  as  that  our  pofterity,  if  not 
curlblves,  might  make  a  fir  ft  figure  in 
our  country — while  my  brother,  as  the 
only  fon,  thought  the  two  girls  might 
Ive  very  well  provided  for  by  ten  01  fif- 
teen thoufand  pounds  apiece:  and  that 
all  the  real  creates  in  the  family,  to  wit, 
my  grandfather's,  father's,  and  two 
uncles,  and  the  remainder  of  their  re- 
fpecYive  perfonal  cftates,  together  with 
what  he  had  an  expectation  of  from  his 
godmother,  would  make  fuch  a  noble 
fortune,  and  give  him  fuch  an  intereit, 
as  might  entitle  him  to  hope  for  a  peer- 
age. Nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy  his 
ambition. 

With  this  view  he  gave  himfelf  airs 
very  early;  That  .his  grandfather  and 
unclts  were  his  ftcwards;  that  no  man 
ever  had  better;  that  daughters  were 
but  incumbranccs  and  drawbacks  upon 
a  family.  And  this  low  and  familiar 
expreffion  was  often  in  his  mouth,  and 
uttered  always  with  the  fulf-complai- 
fance  which  an  imagined  happy  thought 
Can  be  fuppofed  to  give  the  fpeaker;  to 
wit,  That  a  man  who  has  ions  brings 
up  chickens  for  his  own  table,  [though 
cnce  I  made  his  comparifon  ftagger  with 


him,  by  aflcing  him,  If  the  foas,  to 
make  it  hold,  were  to  have  their  necks 
wrung  oft'?]  whereas  daughtcis  are 
chickens  brought  up  for  the  tables  of 
other  men.  This  accompanied  with 
the  equally  polite  reflection,  That,  to 
induce  people  to  take  them  off  their 
hands,  the  family-ftock  muft  be  im- 
paired into  the  bargain,  ufed  to  put  my 
lifter  out  of  all  patience:  and  although 
£he  now  feems  to  think  zyoutiger  filter, 
only  can  be  an  incumbrance,  me  was 
then  often  propcfing  to  me  to  make  a 
party  in  our  own  favour  againft  my 
brother's  rapacious  cvierwst  as  me  ufed 
to  call  them;  while  I  was  for  confidcr- 
ing  the  liberties  he  took  of  this  fort  as 
the  effect  of  a  temporary  pleafantryj 
which  in  a  young  man  not  naturally 
good-humoured,  I  was  glad  to  fee;  or 
as  a  foible  that  deferved  raillery,  but 
no  other  notice. 

But  when  my  grandfather's  will  (of 
the  purport  of  which  in  my  particular 
favour,  until  it  was  opened,  I  was  as 
ignorant  as  they)  had  lopped  off  one 
branch  of  my  brother's  expectation,  he 
was  extremely  diflatisfied  with  me. 
Nobody  indeed  was  pleafed  :  for  al- 
though every- one  loved  me,  yet  being 
the  youngeft  child,  father,  uncles, 
brother,  filter,  all  thought  themfelves 
poftponed,  as  to  matter  of  right  and 
power.  [Who  loves  not  power?}  And 
my  father  himfelf  could  not  bear  that  I 
fliould  be  made  fole,  as  I  may  call  it, 
and  independent;  for  fuch  the  will,  as 
to  that  eftate  and  the  powers  it  gave, 
(unaccountably  as  they  all  laid)  made 
me. 

To  obviate  therefore  every  one's  jea- 
loufy,  I  gave  up  to  my  father's  ma- 
nagement, as  you  know,  not  only  the 
eftate,  but  the  money  bequeathed  me; 
(which  was  a  moiety  of  what  my 
grandfather  had  by  him  at  his  death; 
the  other  moiety  being  bequeathed  to 
my  filter)  contenting  myfelf  to  take  as 
from  his  bounty  what  he  was  plealed  to 
allow  me,  without  defiring  the  leaft  ad- 
dition to  my  annual  ftipend.  And 
then  I  hoped  I  had  laid  all  envy  afleep ; 
but  ftill  my  brother  and  filler  (jealous, 
as  now  is  evident,  of  my  two  uncles 
favour  for  me,  and  of  the  pleafure  I 
had  given  my  father  and  them  by  this 
ait  of  duty)  were  every  now-and-then 
occafionally  doing  me  covert  ill  offices; 
of  which,  however,  I  took  the  lefs  no- 
tice, when  I  was  told  of  them,  as  I 
thought 


thought  I  bad  removed  the  caufe  of 
their  envy;  and  I  imputed  every-thing 
of  that  fort  to  the  petulance  they  are 
both  pretty  much  noted  for. 

My  brother's  acquifition  then  took 
place.  This  made  us  all  very  happy; 
and  he  went  down  to  take  pofieffion  of 
it:  and  his  abfence  (on  fo  good  an  ac- 
count too)  made  us  ftill  happier,  l  hen 
followed  Lord  M.'s  propofal  for  my  fil- 
ter: and  this  was  an  additional  felicity 
for  the  time.  I  have  told  you  how  ex- 
ceedingly good-humoured  it  made  my 
fitter . 

You  know  how  that  went  off:  you 
know  what  came  on  in  it's  place. 

My  brother  then  returned;  and  we 
were  all  wrong  again:  and  Bella,  as  I 
obferved  in  my  letters  above-mention- 
ed, had  an  opportunity  to  give  herfelf 
the  credit  of  having  refufed  Mr.  Love- 
lace, on  the  fcore  of  his  reputed  faulty 
morals.  This  united  my  brother  and 
fifter  in  one  caufe.  They  let  themfelves 
on  all  occafionsto  depreciate  Mr.  Love- 
lace, and  his  family  too,  (a  family 
which  deferves  nothing  but  refpeft:) 
and  this  gave  rife  to  the  conversation  I 
am  leading  to  between  my  uncles  and 
them;  of  which  I  now  come  to  give  the 
particulars;  after  I  have  obferved,  that 
it  happened  before  the  rencounter,  and 
foon  after  the  enquiry  made  into  Mr. 
Lovelace's  affairs  had  come  out  better 
than  my  brother  and  filter  hoped  it 
would*. 

They  were  bitterly  in  veighingagainft 
him,  in  tlu.-ir  ufual  way,  ^lengthening 
their  invectives  with  Ibmenew  ftorie.s  in- 
his  disfavour;  when  my  uncle  Antony, 
having  given  them  a  patient  hearing, 
declared,  That  he  thought  the  gentle- 
man behaved  like  a  gentleman;  his 
niece  Clary  with  prudence;  and  that  a 
more  honourable  alliance  for  the  fami- 
ly, as  be  bad  often  tcld  them,  could 
not  be  wifhed  for:  fmce  Mr.  Lovelace 
had  a  very  good  paternal  eftate;  and 
that,  by  the  evidence  of  an  enemy,  all 
clear.  Nor  did  it  appear,  that  he  was 
fo  bad  a  man  as  he  had  been  reprefented 
tobe:  wild  indeed;  but  it  was  at  a  gay 
time  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  fenfe: 
and  he  was  fare  that  his  niece  would 
not  have  him,  if  fhe  had  not  good  rea- 
fon  to  think  him  reformed,  or  that 
there  was  a  likelihood  that  (he  could  re- 
form him  by  her  example. 

My  uncle  then  gave  one  inftance,  my 
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aiinttold  me,  as  a  proof  of  agenerofity 
in  Mr.  Lovelace's  fpirjt,  which  con- 
vinced him,  that  he  was  not  a  bad  man 
in  nature;  and  that  he  was  of  a  temper, 
he  was  pleafed  to  fay,  like  my  own: 
which  was,  That  when  he  (myunc£) 
had  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  might, 
if  he  pleafed,  make  three  oc  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  of  his  'paternal  eftate, 
more  than  he  did;  he  aniwered,  That 
his  tenants  piid  their  f^nts  we!!;  that 
it  was  a  maxim  with  his  faniilv,  from 
which  he  would  bv  no  means  depart, 
never  to  rack  rent  old  tenants,  or  their 
defendants;  and  ihatit  was  a  pleafare 
to  him,  to  fee  all  his  tenants  look  fat, 
fleek,  and  contented. 

I  indeed  had  once  occafionally  heard 
him  fay  fomething  like  this;  and  thought 
he  never  looked  fo  well  as  at  the  time—- 
except once;  and  taat  was  in  an  inftance 
given  by  him  on  the  following  inci- 
dent. 

An  unhappy  tenantof  my  uncle  An- 
tony came  petitioning  to  my  uncle  for 
forbearance, in  Mr. Love! ace's prefence. 
Whenhehad  fruitlefslywitndr.\wn,Mr. 
Lovelace  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  well,  ihr.t 
the  man  was  called  in  again,  and  had 
his  fuit  granted.  And  Mr.  Lovelace 
privately  followed  him  out,  and  gave 
him  two  guineas,  for  prefent  relief;  the 
man  having  declared,  that,  at  the  time, 
he  had  not  five  Ihillings  in  the  World. 

On  this  occafion,  he  told  my  uncle, 
(but  without  any  airs  of  oftentaticn) 
That  he  had  once  obferved  an  old  te- 
nant and  his  wife  in  a  very  mean  habit 
at  church;  and  queftioning  them  about 
it  next  day,  as  he  knew  they  had  no 
hard  bargain  in  their  farm,  the  man 
faid,  He  had  done  fome  very  foolifb. 
things  with  a  good  intention,  which, 
had  put  him  behin.l-hand,  and  he 
could  not  have  paid  his  rent,  and  ap- 
pear better.  He  a/ked  him  how  long 
it  would  take  him  to  retrieve  the  fool- 
ilh  fttsphe  acknowledged  he  had  made. 
He  faid,  'Perhaps,  two  or  three  years.'" 
— '  Well,  then,'  faid  he,  '  I  will  abate, 
*  you  five  pounds  a  year  for  feven 
'  years,  provided  you  will  lay  it  out 
'  upon  your  wife  and  fe!f,  that  you 
'  may  make  a  Sunday- appearance  like 
1  M\  tenants.  Mean  time,  take  this/ 
(putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
giving  him  five  guineas)  '  to  put  your- 
'  felves  in  prefent.  plight;  and  let  me 
'  fee  you  next  Sunday  at  church,  hand 
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«  in  hand,  like  an  honelt  mid  loving 
<  couple;  and  I  befpcak  you  to  dine 
»  with  me  afterwards.' 

Although  this  pleafed  me  when  I 
Irenrd  it,  as  giving  an  inftance  of  ge- 
^ei-uiity  and  prudence  at  the  lame  time, 
iftt  lelTcning  (as  my  uncle  took  no- 
lice)  the  yearly  value  of  the  farm,  yer, 
niy  dear,  I  had  no  throbs,  no  glows 
upon  it  I — Upon  my  word,  I  had  not. 
i.  vertheleis,  I  own  to  you,  that  I 
could  not  help  faying  to  myleif  on  the 
eccaiion,  Were  it  ever  to  be  my  lot  to 
have  this  man,  he  would  not  hinder  me 
from  purfuing  the  methods  I  ib  much 
delight  to  take — with,  A  pity,  that 
i'Jch  a  man  were  not  uniformly  good! 

Forgive  me  this  digreffion. 

My  uncle  went  on,  (as  my  aunt  told 
me)  That,  beildes  his  paternal  eftate, 
he  was  the  immediate  heir  to  very  fplen- 
did  fortunes:  that,  when  Ije  was  in 
treaty  for  his  niece  Arabella,  Lord  M. 
told  him  (my  uncle)  what  great  things 
he  and  his  two  half-fifters  intended  to 
do  for  him,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
»he  title,  which  would  be  extinft  at  his 
lord/hip's  death,  and  which  they  hoped 
to  procure  for  him,  or  a  JJill  higher, 
that  of  thofe  ladies  father,  which  hnd 
been  for  fome  time  extinct  on  failure  of 
hfirs  male.  That  it  was  with  this 
view  that  his  relations  were  all  fo  ear- 
neft  for  his  marrying:  that  as  he  law 
rot  where  Mr.  Lovelace  could  better 
iiimfelf,  fo,  truly,  he  thought  there  was 
wealth  enough  in  their  own  family  to 
buildup  three  confiderable  ones;  that 
therefore  he  muft  needs  fay,  fie  was  the 
more  ilefirous  of  this  alliance  as  there 
was  a  great  probability,  not  only  from 
Mr.  Lovelace's  defcent,  but  from  his 
fortunes,  that  his  niece  Clarifla  might 
one  day  be  a  peerefs  of  Great  Britain. 
And  upon  thatprofpect  [Herevcas  the 
mortifying  firoke\  he  (hould,  for  his 
own  part,  think,  it  not  wrong  to  make 
fuch  difpofitions  as  mould  contribute  to 
the  better  fupport  of  the  dignity. 

My  uncle  Harlowe,  it  feems,  far 
from  difapproving  of  what  his  brother 
had  faid,  declared,  That  there  was  but 
one  objection  to  an  alliance  with  Mr. 
Xovelace;  to  wit,  his  faulty  morals: 
efpecially  as  fo  much  could  be  done  for 
Jvlifs  Bella,  and  for  my  brother  too, 
by  my  father;  and  as  my  brother  was 
actually  pofieiTcd  of  a  confiderable  eftate 
by  virtue  of  the  deed  of  gift  and  will 
*f  hit  godmother  Lovell. 


Had  I  known  this  before,  I  fhou& 
the  lei's  have  wondered  at  many  things 
I  have  been  unable  to  account  for  in  my 
brother's  and  fitter's  behaviour  to  me; 
and  been  more  en  my  guard  than  I  ima- 
gined there  was  a  neceffity  to  be. 

You  may  eaiily  guels  how  much  this 
converfation  a  fueled  my  brother  at  the 
time.  He  could  not,  you  know,  but 
be  veryuneafy  to  hear  Mva  of'hisfteiv- 
tit\ii  talk  at  this  rate  to  his  face. 

He  had  from  early  days,  by  his  vio- 
lent temper,  made  himfelf  both  feared 
and  courted  by  the  whole  family.  My 
father  himfelf,  as  I  have  lately  men- 
tioned, very  often  (long  before  my 
brother's  acquifitionshad  made  him  ftifl 
more  afluming)  gave  way  to  him  as  to 
an  only  Ion  who  was  to  build  up  the 
name,  and  augment  the  honour  of  it. 
Little  inducement  therefore  had  my 
brother  to  correct  a  temper  which  gave 
him  fo  much  confideration  with  every- 
body. 

'  See,  filler  Bella,'  faid  he,  in  an 
indecent  paflion  before  my  uncles,  on 
this  occalion  I  have  mentioned—'  fee 
*  how  it  is! — You  and  I  ought  to  look 
'  about  us! — This  little  lyren  is  in  a 
'  fair  way  to  out-uncle,  as  (he  has  al- 
4  ready  out-grandfatl:er\i  us  both  !' 

From  this  time  (as  I  now  find  it 
plain  upon  recollection)  did  my  bro- 
ther and  fifter  behave  to  me,  as  to  one 
who  flood  in  their  way;  and  to  each 
other,  as  having  but  one  intereft:  and 
were  refolved,  therefore,  to  bend  all 
their  force  to  hinder  an  alliance  from 
taking  effect,  which  they  believed  was 
likely  to  oblige  them  to  contract  their 
views. 

And  how  was  this  to  bt  done,  after 
fuch  a  declaration  from  both  my  un- 
cles? 

My  brother  found  out  the  way.  My 
filler  (as  I  have  laid)  went  hand  in  hand, 
with  him.  Between  them,  the  family- 
union  was  broken,  and  every-one-wai 
made  uneafy.  Mr.  Lovelace  was  re- 
ceived more  and  more  coldly  by  all: 
but  not  being  to  be  put  out  of  his 
courfe  by  flights  only,  perfonal  affronts 
lucceeded;  defiances  next;  then  the  ren- 
counter: that,  as  you  have  heard,  did 
the  bufinefa;  and  now,  if  I  do  not 
oblige  them,  my  grandfather's  eftate  is 
to  be  litigated  with  me;  and  I,  who  ne- 
ver deligned  to  take  advantage  of  the 
independency  bequeathed  me,  am  to  be 
as  dependent  upon  my  fatkefs  will,  as  a 
daughter 
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daughter  ought  to  be.  tvlo  knows  not  iv'bat 
is  good  for  kerfelf.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  family  now. 

But  if  I  will  fufFer  myfelf  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  how  happy  (as  they  lay  it 
out)  (hall  we  all  be'. — -Such  prefents  am 
I  to  have,  fuch  jewels,  and  I  cannot  tell 
•what,  from  every  one  of  the  family"! 
Then  Mr.  Solmes' s  fortunes  are  fo 
great,  and  his  propofals  fo  very  advan- 
tageous, (no  relation  whom  he  values) 
that  there  will  be  abundant  room  to 
raife  mine  upon  them,  were  the  high- 
intended  favours  of  my  own  relations 
to  be  quite  out  of  the  queftion.  More- 
over it  is  now,  with  ttvrs  view,  found 
out,  that  I  have  qualifications  which  of 
tbemfelves  will  'be  a  full  equivalent  to 
Mr.  Solmes  for  the  fettlements  he  is  to 
make;  and  ftill  leave  him  under  an 
obligation  to  me  for  my  compliance. 
He  nimfelf  thinks  fo,  I  am  told — So 
very  poor  a  creature  is  he,  even  in  his 
own  eyes,  as  well  as  in  theirs. 

Thefe  defirable  views  anfwered,  how 
rich,  how  fplendid,  mall  we  all  three 
be!  And  I — what  obligations  (hall  I 
ray  upon  them  all ! — And  that  only  by 
doing  an  aft  of  duty  fo  fuitable  to  my 
character,  and  manner  of  thinking;  if 
indeed  I  am  the  generous  a-s  well  as  du- 
tiful creature  I  have  hitherto  made  them 
believe  I  am. 

This  is  the  bright  fide  that  is  turned 
to  my  father  and  uncles,  to  captivate 
them:  but  1  am  afraid  that  my  brother's 
and  fitter's  defign  is  to  ruin  me  with 
them  at  any  rate.  Were  it  otherwife, 
would  they  not,  on  my  return  from  you, 
have  rather  fought  to  court  tti*n  frighten 
me  into  meafures  which  their  hearts  are 
fo  much  bent_to  carry?  A  method  they 
have  followed  ever  fince. 

Mean  time,  orders  are  given  to  all  the 
fervants  to  fhew  the  higheft  refpeft  to 
Mr.  Solmes;  the  generous  Mr.  Solmes 
is  now  his  character  with  fome  of  our 
family  1  But  are  not  thefe  orders  a  tacit 
confeffion,  th-at  they  think  his  own  me- 
rit will  not  procure  him  refpeft?  He  is 
accordingly,  in  every  vifit  he  makes,  not 
only  highly  careffed  by  the  principals  of 
our  family,  but  obfequioufly  attended 
and  cringed  to  by  the  menials. — And 
the  noble  fettlements  are  echoed  from 
every  mouth. 

Noble  is  the  word  ufed  to  enforce  the 
offers  of  a  man  who  is  mean  enough 
avowedly  to  hate,  and  wicked  enough 
to  propofe  to  reb  of  their  jurt  expects- 
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tions,  his  own  family,  (every  one  of 
wliich  at  the  fame  time  Itands  in  to9 
much  need  of  his  favour)  in  order  to 
fettle  all  he  is  worth  upon  me;  and  if  I 
die  without  children,  and  he  has  none 
by  any  other  marriage,  upon  a  family 
which  already  abounds.  Such  are  hii 
propofaJs. 

But  were  there  no  other  motiTe  to  in- 
duce me  to  defpife  the  upftart  man,  is 
not  this  unjuft  one  to  his  family  enough? 
—The  itpjfart  man,  I  repeat;  for  he  was 
not  born  to  the  immenfe  riches  he  is  pof- 
feffed  of:  riches  left,  by  one  niggard  to 
another,  in  injury  to  the  next  heir,  be- 
caufe  that  other  is  a  niggard.  And 
Ihould  I  not  be  as  culpable,  do  yon 
think.,  in  my  acceptance  of  fuch  unjuft 
fettlements,  as  he  is  in  theojftr  of  them, 
if  I  could  perfuade  myfelf  to  be  a  (barer 
in  them,  or  fuffer  a  reversionary  expec- 
tation of  poffeffingthem  to  influence  raj- 
choice? 

Indeed  it  concerns  me  not  a  little,  that 
my  frieixls  could  be  brought  to  encou- 
rage fuch  offers  on  fuch  motives  as  I 
think  a  perfon  of  conference  mould  not 
preiume  to  begin  the  world  with. 

But  this  it  ieems  is  the  only  method 
that  can  be  taken  to  difappoint  Mr. 
Lovelace;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  an- 
fwer  all  my  relations  have  to  wifh  for 
each  of  us.  A.\it\  fiirely  I  will  not  ftand 
againft  fuch  an  acceflion  to  the  family 
as  may  happen  from  marrying  Mr. 
Solmes:  fmce  now  a  pqffil'ility  is  difco- 
vered  (which  fuch  a  grafping  mind  as 
my  brother's  can  eafily  turn  intoa/>rc- 
bability)  that  my  grandfather's  ellate 
will  revert  to  it,  with  a  much  morecon- 
fiderable  one  of  the  man's  own.  In- 
ftances  of  eftates  falling  in,  in  cafes  far 
more  unlikely  than  this,  areinfifted  up- 
on;  and  my  filter  fays,  in  the  words  of 
an  old  Saw,  It  is  gcvd  to  be  related  to  an 
eflale. 

While  Solmes,  fmiling  no  doubt  to 
htmfelf  at  a  hope  fo  remote,  by  offers 
only,  obtains  all  their  interefts;  and 
doubts  not  to  join  to  his  own  the  eftate 
I  am  envied  for;  which,  for  theconve- 
niency  of  it's  fituation  between  two  of 
his,  will,  it  feems,  be  of  twice  the  value 
to  him  that  it  would  be  of  to  any  other 
perfon;  and  is  therefore,  I  doubt  noi, 
a  ftronger  motive  with  him  than  the 
wife. 

Thefe,  ir.y  dear,  feem  to  me  the  prin- 
cipal inducements  of  my  relations  to 
clpouic  fo  vehemently  as  they  do  t'hi* 
F  ^  nuu's 
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man's  fuit.  And  here,  once  more,  muft 
I  deplore  the  family-fault,  which  gives 
thole  inducements  fuch  a  force  as  it  will 
be  difficult  to  refift. 

And  thus  fir,  let  matters  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Solmes  and  me  come  out  as  they 
will,  my  brother  nas  fucceedcd  in  his 
views;  that  is  to  fay  he  has,  in  the  firft 
place,  got  my  FATHER  to  make  the 
cauCe  his  own,  and  to  infift  upon  my 
compliance  asun  cl  of  duty. 

My  MOTHER  h-'S  never  thought  fit 
to  oppofe  my  f.ilher's  will,  when  once 
he  has  declared  nimfr  f  determined. 

My  UNCLES,  ft  iff,  unbroken,  highjy- 
prcfperous  batchelors,  give  me  leave  to 
fay,  (though  very  worthy  perfons  in  the 
main)  have  as  high  notions  of  a  child  s 
duty,  as  of  a  wife's  obedience;  in  the 
fo/?of  which  ,my  mother's  meeknefs  has 
confirmed  them,  and  given  them  greater 
reafon  to  expect  the  j£>/?. 

My  aunt  HERV&Y  (not  extremely 
happy  in  her  own  nuptials,  and  perhaps 
under  fome  little  obligation)  is  got  over, 
and  chufes  not  to  open  her  lips  in  my 
favour  againft  the  wills  of  a  father  and, 
uncles  fo  determined. 

This  paflivenefs  in  my  mother  and  in 
my  aunt,  in  a  point  fo  contrary  to  their 
own  firft  judgments,  is  too  ftrong  a 
proof  ihat  my  father  is  abfolutely  re- 
folved. 

Their  treatment  of  my  worthy  Mrs. 
NORTON  is  a  fad  confirmation  of  it:  a 
woman  deferving  of  all  confederation  for 
herwjfdom;  and  every-body  thinking 
fo;  but  who,  not  being  wealthy  enough 
to  have  due  weight  in  a  point  againft 
which  (lie  has  given  her  opinion,  and 
which  they  feem  bent  upon  carrying,  is 
rdtrair.ed  from  vifiting  here,  and  even 
from  correiponding  with  me,  as  I  am 
this  very  day  informed. 

Hatred  to  Lovelace,  family-aggran- 
dizement, and  this  great  motive  paternal 
authority'. — What  a  force  united  mutt 
they  be  fuppofed  to  have,  when  fmgly 
each  confideration  is  fufficient  to  carry 
all  before  it! 

This  is  the  formidable  appearance 
•which  the  addrefs  of  this  difagreeable 
man  wears,  at  prelent. 

My  BROTHER,  and  my  SISTER  tri- 
timph. — They  hai^e  got  me  do-tun,  as 
Hannah  over-heard  them  exalt.  And 
fo  they  have,  (yet  I  never  knew  that  I 
was  infolently  «/>;)  foi  now  my  brother 
will  either  lay  me  under  an  obligation 
to  comply  to  my  own  unhappinels,  and 


fo  make  me  an  inftrument  of  his  re- 
venge upon  Lovelace;  or,  if  I  refiifet 
will  throw  me  into  difgrace  with  my 
whole  family. 

Who  will  wonder  at  the  intrigues  and 
plots  carried  on  by  undermining  cour- 
tiers againft  one  another,  when  a  private 
family,  but  three  of  which  can  poilfibly 
have  claihing  interefts,  and  one  of 
them  (as  (he  prefumes  to  think)  above 
fuch  low  motives,  cannot  be  free  from 
them  ? 

What  at  prefent  moft  concerns  me,  is, 
the  peace  of  my  mother's  mind  !  How 
can  the  hufband  offucb  a  wife  (a  good 
man  too! — But,  oh!  this  prerogative  of 
manhood!)  be  (apoftti've,  fo  unperfuad- 
aL'le,  to  one  who  has  brought  into  the 
family,  means,which  they  know  fo  well 
the  value  of,  that  melhinks  they  mould 
valued/-  the  more  for  their  fake? 

They  do  indeed  value  her;  but,  I  am 
forry  to  fay,  flie  has  purchased  that  va- 
lue by  her  compliances:  yet  has  merit 
for  which  fhe  ought  to  be  venerated; 
prudence  which  ought  of  itfelf  to  be 
conformed  to  in  every-thing. 

But  whither  roves  my  pen?  How  dare 
a  perverfe  girl  take  thefe  liberties  with 
relations  fo  very  refpectable,  and  whom 
me  highly  refpects?  What  an  unhappy 
fituation  is  that  which  obliges  her,  in 
her  oivu  defence  as  it  were,  to  expofe 
their  failings? 

But  you,  who  know  how  much  I  love 
and  reverence  my  mother,  will  judge 
what  a  difficulty  I  am  under,  to  be 
obliged  to  oppofe  a  fcherr.e  which  Jhe 
has  engaged  in.  Yet  I  muft  oppofe  it, 
(to  comply  is  impoflible;)  and  muft 
without  delay  declare  my  oppofition,  or 
my  difficulties  will  increafej  fince,  as  I 
am  juft  now  informed,  a  lawyer  has  been 
this  very  day  confulted  [Would  you 
have  believed  it?]  in  relation  to  fettle- 
ments. 

Were  ours  a  Roman  Catholick  fa- 
mily, how  much  happier  for  me  that 
they  thought  a  nunnery  would  anfwer 
all  their  views! — How  happy,  had  not 
a  certain  ptrfon  flighted  fomebody !  AH 
then  would  have  bten  probably  con- 
cluded on  between  them  before  my  bro- 
ther had  arrived  to  thwart  the  match: 
then  had  I  had  a  fitter;  which  now  I 
have  not;  and  "two  brothers — both  af- 
piring;  poflTibly  both  titled:  while  I 
fliould  only  have  valued  that  in  cither 
which  is  above  title,  that  which  is  truly 
noble  in.  both  I 


But-by  what  a  long-reaching  felfifli- 
fielsis  .my  brother  governed  !  By  what  re- 
mote, exceedingly  remote  views!  Views, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  flighted 
accident,  of  a  fever,  for  inftance,  (the 
feeds  of  which  are  always  vegetating, 
as  I  may  fay,  and  ready  to  burlt  forth, 
in  his  own  impetuous  temper)  or  of  the 
provoked  weapon  of  an  adverfary,  to 
blow  up  and  deftroy! 

I  will  break  off  here.  Let  me  write 
ever  fo  freely  of  my  friends,  I  am  fure  of 
your  kind  conftruclion:  and  I  confide 
in  your  difcretion,  that  ycu  will  avoid 
reading  to  or  tranicribing  for  others, 
fuch  paifiges  as  may  have  the  appear- 
ance of  treating  too'freely  the  parental, 
or  even  the  fraternal  character,  or  in- 
duce others  to  cenfure  for  a  fuppoled 
failure  in  duty  to  the  one,  or  decency  to 
the  other, your  truly  affectionate, 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER     XIV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWtj  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  3. 

ON  Hannah's  depofiting  my  long 
letter,  (begun  y  but  by 

reafonoffeveral  intemiptionsnotfinifli- 
ed  till  within  this  houi  )  (he  found  and 
brought  me  yours  of  this  day.  I  thank 
you,  my  dear,  for  this  kind  expedition. 
Thefe  few  lines  will  perhaps  be  time 
enough  depofited  to  be  taken  away  by 
your  fervant  with  the  other  letter:  yet 
they  are  only  to  thank  yon,  and  to  tell 
you  my  increasing  apprehenfions. 

I  mult  take  or  feek  the  occafion  to  ap- 
ply to  my  mother  for  her  mediation;  for 
1  am  in  danger  of  having  a  day  fixed, 
and  antipathy  taken  for  bafhfulnels. — 
Should  not  filters  be  fitters  to  each  other? 
Should  they  not  make  a  common  caufe 
of  it,  as  I  may  fay,  a  caufe  of  fex,  on 
fuch  occafions  as  the  prefent?  Yet  mine, 
in  fupport  of  my  brother's  felfiflinefs, 
and,  no  doubt,  in  conceit  with  him,  has 
been  urging  in  full  aflembly,  it  feem?, 
(and  that  with  an  earneltnefs  peculiar 
to  herfelf  when  (lie  fets  upon  any-thing) 
than  an  ablblute  day  be  given  mej  and 
if  1  comply  not,  to  be  .told,  that  it  (hall 
be  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  my  fortunes, 
3nd  of  all  their  love. 
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She  need  not  be  fo  officious  :  ray 
Aro/^rVintereft,  without  hers,  is  ftrong 
enough;  for  he  has  found  means  to  con- 
federate all  the  family  againit  me.  Up- 
on Come  frefli  provocation,  or  new  in- 
telligence concerning  Mr.  Lovelace, 
(I  know  not  what  it  is)  they  have bountt 
themfelves,  or  are  to  bind  themfelves, 
by  a  figned  paper,  to  one  another,  [the 
Lord  blefs  me,  my  dear,  what  (hall  I 
do!]  to  carry  therr  point  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Solmes,  in  fupport  of  myjt: 
authority,  as  it  is  called,  and  againft  Mr. 
Lovelace,  as  a  libertine,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  family:  and  if  fo,  I  am  fure,  I 
may  fay  againft  me. — How  impoiitick 
in  them  all,  to  join  two  people  in  cue 
intereft,  whom  they  wifh  forever  to  keep 
afunder! 

What  the  difcharged  fteward  reported 
of  him  isfurely  bad  enough:  what  Mrs. 
Fortefcue  faid,  not  only  confirms  that 
bad,  but  gives  room  to  think  him  ftill 
xvorfe: — and  yet  the  fomstbing  further, 
which  my  friends  have  come  at,  is  of  fo 
heinous  a  nature,  (as  Betty  Barnes  tell? 
Hannah)  that  it  proves  him  to  be  the 
word  of  men. — But,  hang  the  man,  I 
had  almoft  faid — what  is  he  to  me? 
What  n.<:ould  he  be — were  not  this  Mr. 

Sol O  my  dear,  how  I  hate  the  man. 

in  the  light  he  is  propofed  to  ine! 

All  of  them  at  the  fame  time  are 
afraid  of  Mr.Lovelace;  yetnot  afraid  to 
provoke  him! — How  am  !  entangled! — - 
to  be  obliged  to  go  on  correfponding 
with  him  for  their  fakes — Heaven  for- 
bid thattheir  periifted- in  violence  (liould 
fo  drive  me  as  to  make  it  neceflary  for 
nij  own! 

But  furely  they  will  yield — Indeed  I 
cannot. 

I  believe  the  gentleft  fpirits,  whea 
provoked,  (caufelefsly  and  cruelly  pro- 
voked) are  the  moft  determined.  The 
rcafon  may  be,  That  not  taking  up  re- 
folutions  lightly- — their  very  delibera- 
tion makes  them  the  more  immoveablc. 
—And  then,  when  a  point  is  ckar  and 
felt -evident,  how  can  one  with  patience 
think  of  entering  into  an  argument  or 
contention  upon  it? 

An  interruption  obliges  me  to  con- 
clude myfelf,  in  fome  hurry,  as  well  as 
fright,  what  I  mult  ever  be,  jours  tnsrs: 
than  f>iy  QHJVH, 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE, 
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LETTER    XV. 


KISS  HOWE,    TO  MISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH   3. 

I  Have  both  your  letters  at  once.  It 
is  very  unhappy,  my  dear,  fmce  your 
friends  will  have  you  marry,  that  a.  per- 
fon'of  your  merit  ikould  be  addreffed  by 
a  fuecefiron  of  worthlefs  creatures, who 
have  nothing  but  their  prefumption  for 
their  excufe. 

That  thefe  prefumers  appear  not  in 
tfcis  very  unworthy  light  to  ibtne  of  your 
friends,  is,  becaufe  their  defcftsarenot 
"fo  (hiking  to  them  as  to -others. — And 
why?  Shall  I  venture  to  tell  you? — Be- 
caufe  they  arc  rearer  their  own  ftan- 
dard — Modejly,  after  all,  perhaps  has  a 
concern  in  it;  for  how  mould  they  think 
that  a  niece  orjijlerof  theirs  [I  will  not 
fo  higher,  for  fear  of  incurring  your 
<iifpleafure]  fhould  be  an  angel? 

But  where,  indeed,  is  the  man  to  be 
found  (who  has  the  leaft  (Hare  of  due 
diffidence)  that  dares  to  look  up  to  Mifs 
CJarifTa  Harlowe  with  hope,  or  with 
any-thing  butwifhes?  Thus  the  bold 
znd  forward,  not  being  fenfible  of  their 
defefts,alpire;  while  tlwmodefty  of  the 
really  worthy  fills  them  with  too  much 
reverence  to  permit  them  to  explain 
tbemfelves.  Hence  your  Symmes's, 
yoor  Byron's,  your  Mullins's,  your 
Wyerley's,  (the  heft  of  the  herd)  and 
your  Solmes's,  in  turn,  invade  you — 
Wretches  that,  looking  upon  the  reft  of 
your  family,  need  not  defpair  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  an  alliance  with  it — But,  to 
you,  what  an  inexcufable  prefumption) 
Yet  I  am  afraid  all  oppofition  will  be 
in  vain.  You  muft,  you  will,  I  doubt, 
be  facrificed  to  this  odious  man.  I  know 
your  family.  There  will  be  no  refifting 
fuch  baits  as  he  has  thrown  out.  O  my 
dear,  my  beloved  friend!  and  are  fuch 
charming  qualities,  is  fuchexilted  me- 
rit, to  be  funk  in  fuch  a  marriage!  — 
You  muft  not,  your  uncle  tells  my  mo- 
ther, dilputetheir  authority.  AUTHO- 
RITY! what  a  full  word  is  that  in  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow-minded  perfon,  who 
happened  to  be  born  thirty  years  before 
one! — Of  your  uncles  I  fpeak;  for  as  to 
the  parental  authority,  that  ought  to  be 
facred. — But  (hould  not  parents  have 
reafcn  for  what  they  do! 
\Vonder  r>ot,  however,  atyoui  Bell's 


un-fifterly  behaviour  Jn  this  affair:  I 
have  a  particular  to  add  to  the  induce- 
ments your  iniolent  brother  is  governed 
by,  which  will  account  for  all  her  driv- 
ing. You  have  already  owned,  that  her 
outward  dje  was  from  'he  -njt  (truck 
with  the  figure  and  adc.efs.  ot  the  man 
whom  ihe  pretends  to  defpiie,  and  who, 
it  is  certain,  thoroughly  defpiles  her: 
but  you  have  not  told  me,  that  ftill  (he 
fores  him  of  all  men.  Bell  h;is  a  mean- 
nefs  in  her  very  pride;  that  meannefs 
riles  with  her  pri.lej  and  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  it,  and  no  one  is  fo  proud  as 
Bell.  She  has  owned  her  love,  her  Un- 
eafy  days,  and  (leepiefs  nights,  and  her 
revenge  grafted  upon  her  love,  to  her 
favourite  Betty  Barnes — To  lay  herfelf 
in  the  power  of  a  fervant's  tongue!  Poor 
creature: — But  LIKE  little  iouls  will 
find  one  another  out,  and  mingle,  at 
well  as  LIKE  great  ones.  This,  how- 
ever, (he  told  the  wench  in  ftrifl  confi- 
dence: and  thus,  by  way  of  the  female 
round-about,  as  Lovelace  had  the  fauci- 
nefson  fuch  another  occafion,  in  ridicule 
of  OUT  fex,  to  call  it,  Betty  (pleafed  to 
be  thought  worthy  of  a  fecret.and  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  inveighing  againft 
Lovelace's  perfidy,  as  me  would  have  it 
to  be)  told  it  to  one  of  her  confidantes; 
that  confidante,  with  like  injunctions 
of  fecrefy,  to  Mifs  Lloyd's  Harriot- 
Harriot  to  Mifs  Lloyd — Mils  Lloyd  to 
me — I  to  you— with  leave  to  make  what 
you  pleafe  of  it. 

And  now  you  will  not  wonder  to  find 
Mifs  Bell  an  implacable  rival,  rather 
than  an  affedtionate  filter;  and  will  be 
able  to  account  for  the  words  ivitck- 
craft,fyren,  and  fuch-like,  thrown  out 
againft  you;  and  for  her  driving  on  for 
afixeddayforfacrificingyou  to  Solmes: 
in  (hoif ,  for  her  rudenefs  and  violence 
of  every  kind. 

What  a  fweet  revenge  will  flic  take, 
ns  well  upon  Lovelace  as  upon  you,  if 
(he  can  procure  her  rival  fifter  to  be 
married  to  the  man  that  fifter  hates;  2nd 
lb  prevent  her  having  the  man  whom  (he 
herfelf  loves,  (whether  jlc  have  hope  of 
him  or  not)  and  whom  me  fufpecls  her 
fifter  loves! 

Foifonsand  poinards  have  often  been 
fet  to  work  by  minds  inflamed  by  dif- 
appoimed  love,  and  actuated  by  re- 
venge—Will you  wonder  then,  that  the 
ties  of  relation/hip  in  fuch  a  cafe  have 
no  force,  and  that  a  fifter  forgets  to  be 
a  filter? 
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Nosv  I  know  this' to  be  her  fecret  mo- 
tive, (the  more  grating  to  her,  as  her 
pride  is  concerned  to  make  her  difavow 
it)  and  can  confider  it  as  joined  with 
her  former  envy,  and  as  ftrengthened 
by  a  brother,  who  has  fuch  an  afcen- 
dantover  the  whole  family;  and  whole 
intereft  (Have  to  it  as  he  always  was) 
engaged  him  to  ruin  vou  with  every 
one:  both  poffefled  of"  the  ears  of  all 
your  family,  and  having  it  as  much  in 
their  power  as  in  their  will  to  mifre- 
prefent  all  you  fay,  all  you  do;  fuch 
fubjecls  alfo  as  the  rencounter,  and 
Lovelace's  want  of  morals,  to  expatiate 
upon:  your  whole  family  likewife  avow- 
edly attached  to  the  odious  man  by 
means  of  the  captivating  propofals  he 
has  made  them — when  I  confider  all 
thefe  things,  I  am  full  of  apprehen- 
fions  for  you.— O  my  dear,  how  will 
you  be  able  to  maintain  your  ground  : 
I  am  fure,  (alas!  I  am  too  fure)  that 
they  will  fubdue  fuch  a  fine  fpirit  as 
yours,  unufedtooppofition;  and  (tell it 
act  in  Gatb)  you  muft  be  Mrs.  Solmes! 

Mean  time,  it  is  now  eafy,  as  you 
will  obferve,  to  guefsfrom  what  quarter 
the  report  I  mentioned  to  you  in  one  of 
my  former,  came,That  the  younger  fifter 
has  robbed  the  elder  of  her  lover*;  for 
Betty  whifpei  ed  it,  at  the  time  (he  whif- 
pered  the  reft,  that  neither  Lovelace  nor 
you  had  done  honourably  by  her  young 
miftrels — How  cruel,  my  dear,  in  you, 
to  rob  the  poor  Bella  of  the  only  lover  (he 
ever  had! — At  the  inftant  too  that  (he 
'  was  priding  herfelf,  that  now  at  laft  (he 
mould  have  it  in  her  power  not  only  to 
gratify  her  own  fufceptibilities,  but  to 
give  an  example  to  t\\t  flirts  of  her  fex-f, 
(my  worship's  felf  in  her  eye)  how  to 
govern  their  man  with  a  lilken  rein, 
and  without  a  kerb-bridle  ! 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  now  no  doubt 
of  their  perfevering  in  favour  of  the 
defpicable  Solmes;  and  of  their  depen- 
dence upon  the  gentlenefs  of  your  tem- 
per, and  the  regard  you  have  for  their 
favour,  and  for  your  own  reputation. 
And  now  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  the  advice  I  for- 
merly gave  you,  to  keep  in  your  own 
bands  the  eftate  bequeathed  to  you  by 
your  grandfather.— Had  you  done  fo, 
it  would  have  procured  you  at  leaft  an 
CK/<nwv/refpecl  from  your  brother  and 
iifttr,  which  would  have  made  them 
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conceal  the  envy  and  ill-will  that  now 
are  burfting  upon  you  fi«m  hearts  Co 
narrow. 

I  muft  harp  a  little  more  upou  this 
ftring — Do  not  you  obferve,  how  much 
your  brother's  influence  has  overtopped 
yours,  tince  he  has  got  into  fortunes 
fo  confulerable,  and  fince  you  have 
given  Come  of  them  an  appetite  to  con- 
tinue in  themfelves  the  polleflionof  you* 
eftate,  unlefs  you  comply  with  their 
terms  ? 

I  know  your  dutiful,  your  laudable 
motives}  and  one  would  have  thought, 
that  you  might  have  trufted  to  a  father 
who  fo  dearly  loved  you.  But  had  you 
been  actually  in  pofleflionof  tiiateftate, 
and  living  up  to  it,  and  upon  it,  (your 
youth  protefted  from  blighting  tongue* 
by  the  company  of  your  prudent  Nor- 
ton, as  you  had  propofed)  do  you  think, 
that  your  brother,  grudging  it  to  you 
at  the  time  as  he  did, and  lookingupon 
it  as  his  right  as  an  only  fon,  would 
have  been  praftiiing  about  it,  and  aim  - 
ingatit?  I  toldyou  fometiroe  ago,  that 
I  thought  your  trials  but  proportioned 
to  your  prudence J:  but  you  will  be 
more  than  woman,  if  you  can  extricate 
yourfelf  with  honour,  having  fuch  vio- 
lent ipirits  and  fordid  minds  in  fotw, 
and  fuch  tyrannical  and  defpotick  wills 
in  others,  to  deal  with.  Indeed,  all 
may  be  done,  and  the  world  be  taught 
further  to  admire  you  for  your  bluid 
duty  and  will-lei's  resignation,  if  you  can 
perluadc  yourfelf  to  be  Mrs.  Soimes. 

I  am  pleafed  with  the  instances  you 
give  me  of  Mr.  Lovelace's  benevolence 
to  his  own  tenants,  and  with  his  little 
gift  to  your  uncle's.  Mrs.  Fortelcue 
allows  him  to  be  the  bed  of  landlords:  I 
might  have  told  you  tbat>  had  I  thought 
it  necefiary  to  put  you  into  fome  little 
conceit  of  him.  Pie  has  qualities,  in 
fhprt,  that  may  make  him  a  tolerable 
creatures  on  the  other  fide  of  fifty:  but 
God  help  the  poor  woman  to  whofe  lot 
he  mail  fall  till  then!  Women,  I  fhould 
fay,  perhaps;  fince  he  may  break  half 
a  dozen  hearts  before  that  rime. — But 
to  the  point  I  was  Upon — Shall  we  not 
have  reafon  to  commend  the  tenant's 
grateful  honefty,  if  we  are  toldj  that 
with  joy  the  poor  man  called  out  your 
unckj  and  on  the  fpot  paid  him  in  part 
of  his  debt  thofe  two  guineas? — But 
what  fliall  we  fay  of  that  landlord, 
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who,  though  he  knew  the  poor  man  to 
be  quite  dcftitute,  could  take  it;  and, 
faying  nothing  while  Mr.  Lovelace 
ftaid,  as  foon  as  he  was  gone,  tell  of 
it  in  praife  of  the  poor  fellow's  honefty  ? 
—Were  this  fo,  and  were  not  that 
landlord  related  to  my  deareft  friend, 
how  fliould  I  defpife  fuch  a  wretch  ? — 
But  perhaps  the  ftory  is  aggravated. 
Covetous  people  have  every- one's  ill- 
•word.  and  fo  indeed  they  ought;  be- 
caufe  they  are  only  folicitous  to  keep 
that  which  they  prefer  to  every-one's 
good  one. — Covetous  indeed  would  they 
fee  who  deferved  neither,  yet  expected 
both! 

I  long  for  your  next  letter.  Continue 
to  be  as  particular  as  poffible.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  fubjeft  but  what  re- 
lates to  you  and  to  your  affairs:  for  I 
am,  and  ever  will  be,  moft  affection- 
ately, yjur  oivn, 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XVI. 

WUS S  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

£HER  PRECEDING  NOT  AT  THAT  TIME 
RECEIVED.] 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  3. 

OMy  dear  friend,  I  have  had  a  fad 
conflict!  Trial  upon  trial;  con- 
ference upon  conference!— But  what 
law,  what  ceremony,  can  give  a  man 
a  right  to  a  heart  which  abhors  him 
more  than  it  does  any  living  creature  ? 

I  hope  my  mother  will  be  able  to 
prevail  for  me. — But  I  will  recount  all, 
though  I  fit  up  the  whole  night  to  do  it; 
for  I  have  a  vaft  deal  to  write;  and 
will  be  as  minute  as  you  wHh  me  to  be. 

I  concluded  my  laft  in  a  fright.  It 
•was  occafioned  by  a  converfation  that 
palled  between  my  mother  and  my  aunt, 
part  of  which  Hannah  overheard.  I 
need  not  give  you  the  particulars;  fince 
what  I  have  to  relate  to  you  from  diffe- 
rent conversations  that  have  pafled  be- 
tween my  mother  and  me  in  the  (pace 
of  a  very  few  hours,  will  include  them 
all.  I  will  begin  then. 

I  went  down  this  morning  when 
breakfaft  was  ready  with  a  very  unuafy 
heart,  from  what  Hannah  had  informed 
me  of  yefterday  afternoon;  wifhing  for 
an  opportunity,  however,  to  appeal  to 


my  mother,  in  hopes  to  engage  hrrin- 
tereft  in  my  behalf,  and  purpofing  to 
try  to  find  one  when  flic  retired  to  her 
own  apartment  after  breakfaft:  but, 
unluckily,  there  was  the  odious  Solm'es 
fitting  afquat  between  my  mother  and 
.  with  fo  much  affurance  in  his 
looks! — But  you  know,  my  dear,  that 
thofe  we  lovenot,  cannot  do  any-thing 
topleafe  us. 

Had  the  wretch  kept  his  feat,  it  might 
have  been  well  enough-,  but  the  bent 
and  broad- mouldered  creature  rnuft 
needs  rife,  and  ftalk  towards  a  chair; 
which  was  juft  by  that  which  was  fet 
for  me. 

I  removed  it  to  a  diftance,  as  if  to 
make  way  to  my  own:  and  down  I  fat, 
abruptly  J  believe;  what  I  had  heard 
all  in  my  head. 

But  this  was  not  enough  to  daunt 
him.  The  man  is.  a  very  confident,  he 
is  a  very  bold,  (taring  man  ! — Indeed, 
my  dear,  the  man  is  very  confident! 

He  took  the  removed  chair,  and 
drew  it  fo  near  mine,  fquatting  in  it 
with  his  ugly  weight,  that  he  prcfTed 
upon  my  hoop.— I  was  fo  offended  (all 
I  had  heard,  as  I  faid,  in  my  head) 
that  I  removed  to  another  chair.  I  own 
I  had  too  little  command  of  myfelf.  It 
gave  my  brother  and  (liter  too  much 
advantage.  I  dare  fay  they  took  it. 
But  I  did  it  involuntarily,  I  think.  I 
could  not  help  it. — I  knew  not  what  I 
did. 

I  faw  that  my  father  was  excefTively 
difpleafed.  When  angry,  no  man's 
countenance  ever  (hews  it  fo  much  as 
my  father's.  '  Clarifla  Harlowe!'  faid  he 
with  a  big  voice — and  there  he  flopped. 
— '  Sir,'  faid  I,  trembling  and  curt- 
feying,  (for  I  had  not  then  fat  down 
again:)  and  put  my  chair  nearer  the 
wretch,  and  fat  down— my  face,  as  I 
could  feel,  all  in  a  glow. 

*  Make  tea,  child,'  faid  my  kind 
mamma:  «  fit  by  me,  love;  and  make 
'  tea.' 

I  removed  with  pleafure  to  the  feat 
the  rn^an  had  quitted;  and  being  thus 
indulgently  put  into  employment,  foon 
recovered  myfelf;  and  in  the  courfe  of 
the  breafcfafting  officioufly  afked  two  or 
three  queftions  of  Mr.  Solmes,  which 
I  would  not  have  done,  but  to  make 
up  with  my  father. — '  Proud fpirits  may 
f  be  brought  to?  whifperingly  fpoke 
my  filter  to  me,  over  her  fhoulder,  with 
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an  air  of  triumph  and  fcorn:  but  I  did 
not  mind  her. 

My  mother  VMS  all  kindnefs  and  con- 
defc^nfion.  I  aflted  her  once  if /he  were 
pleafed  with  the  tea?  She  faid  foftly, 
(and  again  called  me  dear)  (he  was 
pleaied  with  all  I  did.  I  was  very 
proud  of  this  encouraging  goodnefs  : 
and  all  blew  over,  as  I  hoped,  between 
my  father  and  me;  for  he  alfo  fpoke 
kindly  to  me  two  or  three  times. 

Small  accidents  thefe,  my  dear,  to 
trouble  you  with;  only  as  they  lead  to 
greater,  as  you  (hall  hear. 

Before  the  ufual  breakfaft-time  was 
over,  my  father  withdrew  with  my  mo- 
ther, telling  her  he  wanted  to  fpeak 
to  her.  Then  my  fifter,  and  next 
my  aunt,  (who  was  with  us)  dropt 
away. 

My  brother  gave  himfelf  fome  airs 
of  infult,  which  I  underftood  well 
enough;  but  which  Mr.  Solmes  cowld 
make  nothing  of :  and  at  laft  he  arofe 
from  his  feat — '  Sifter,'  faid  he,  '  I 
'  have  a  curiofity  to  mew  you.  I  will 
'  fetch  it.'  And  away  he  went;  (hut- 
ting the  door  clofe  after  him. 

I  faw  what  all  this  was  for.  I  arofe; 
the  man  hemming  up  for  a  fpeech,  rifmg, 
and  beginning  tofet  his  fplay-feet  [in- 
deed, my  dear,  the  map  in  all  his  ways 
is  hateful  to  me]  in  an  approaching 
pofture. — '  I  will  fave  my  brother  the 
«  trouble  of  bringing  to  me  his  cu- 
*  riofity,"  faid  I.  Icurtieyed — *  Your 
4  fervant,  Sir.' — The  man  cried,  '  Ma- 
'  dam,  Madam,'  twice,  and  looked 
like  a  fool. — But  away  I  went — to  find 
my  brother,  to  fave  my  word. — But  my 
brother,  indifferent  as  the  weather  was, 
•was  gone  to  walk  in  the  garden  with 
my  fifter.  A  plain  cafe,  that  he  had 
Jeft  his  curiofity  with  me,  and  defigned 
to  (hew  me  no  other. 

I  had  but  juft  got  into  my  own  apart- 
ment, and  began  to  think  of  fending 
Hannah  to  beg  an  audience  of  my  mo- 
ther, (the  more  encouraged  by  her  con- 
defcending  goodnefs  at  breakfaft)  when 
Shorey  herwoman  brought  me  hercom- 
rnands  to  attend  her  in  her  clofet. 

My  father,  Hannah  told  me,  was 
juft  gone  out  of  it  with  a  pofitive  an^ry 
countenance.  Then  I  as  much  dreaded 
the  audience  as  I  had  wifhed  for  it  be- 
fore. 

I  went  down  however;  but,  appre- 
hend ing  the  fa bjecYlhe  intended  to  taik 
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to  me  upon,  approached  her  trembling, 
and  my  heart  in  vifible  palpitations. 

She  faw  my  concern.  Holding  out 
her  kind  arms,  as  (he  fat,  '  Come  kifs 
'  me,  my  dear,'  faid  (he,  with  a  fmile 
like  a  fun- beam  breaking  through  the 
cloud  that  overfhadowed  her  naturally 
benign  afpect.  '  Why  flutters  my 
'  jewel  fo  ?' 

This  preparative  fweetnefs,  with  her 
goodnefs  juft  before,  confirmed  my  ap- 
prehenfions.  My  mother  faw  the  bitter 
pill  wanted  gilding.  • 

'  O  my  mamma!'  was  all  I  could 
fay;  and  I  clafped  my  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  my  face  funk  into  her  bo- 
fom. 

•My  child!  my  child!  reftrain,'  faid 
(he,  '  your  powers  of  moving!  J  dare 
'  notelfetruft  myfelf  with  you.' — And 
my  tears  trickled  down  her  bofom,  as 
hers  bedewed  my  neck. 

O  the  words  of  kindnefs,  all  to  be 
exprefled  in  vain,  that  flowed  from  her. 
lips! 

'  Lift  up  your  fweet  face,  my  beft 

child,  my  own  Clariffa  Harlowe! — 

0  my  daughter,  beft -beloved  of  my 
heart,  lift  up  a  face  fo  ever-amiable 
to  me! — Why  thefe  fobs? — Is  an  ap- 
prehended duty  fo  affecting  a  thing, 
that  before  I  can  fpeak — But  I  am 
glad,  my  love,  you  can  guefs  at  what 

1  have  to  fay  fo  you.    I  am  fpared  the 
pains  of  breaking  to  you  what  was 
a  tafk  upon  me  reluctantly  enough 
undertaken  to  break  to  you.' 

Then  rifing,  (he  drew  a  chair  near 
her  own,  and  made  me  fit  down  by  her, 
overwhelmed  as  I  was  with  tears  of  ap- 
pi  ehenfion  of  what  (he  had  to  fay,  and 
of  gratitude  for  her  truly  maternal 
goodnefs  to  me— Sobs  ftill  my  only 
language. 

And  drawing  her  chair  ftill  nearer  to 

mine,  me  put  her  arms  round  my  neck, 

ari*l  my  glowing  cheek  wet  with  mv 

tears,  clofe  to  her  own:  '  Let  me  talk 

to  you,  my  child.     Since  filence  is 

your  choice,  hearken  to  me,  and  be 

lilent. 

{  You  know,  my  dear,  what  I  every 
day  forego,  and  undergo,  for  the 
fake  of  peace.  Your  papa  is  a  very 
good  man,  and  means  wellj  but  he 
will  not  be  controuled;  nor  yet  per- 
fuaded.  You  have  fometimes  feemed 
to  pity  me,  that  I  am  obliged  to  give 
up  every  point.  Poor  man!  bis  re- 
G  *  putation 
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'  putation   the  lefs   for  it;    mine  the 

*  greater:  yet  would  I  not  have  this  cre- 

*  clit,  if  I  could  help  it,  at  fo  dear  a 

*  rate  to  him  and  to  nyfelf.     You  are  a 

*  dutiful,  aprudent,  and  aw//? child,' 
fhe  was  pleafcd  to   fay,  in   hope,  no 
tidubt,    to  make  me  fo:  '  you  would 
'  not  add,  I  am  fure,  to  my  trouble; 
'  you  would  not  wilfully  break  that 
'  peace  which  colts   your  mother  fo 

*  much  topreferve.     Obedience  is  bet- 
'  ter  than  facrifice.     O  my  Clary  Har- 
«  lowe,  rejoice  my  heart,  by  telling  me 
4  I  have  apprehended  too  much! — I  fee 

*  your  concern!  I  lee  your  perplexity! 

*  I  fee  your  conflict,'  [loofingher  arm, 
and  rifing,  not  willing  I  mould  lee  how 
much  (he  herfelf  was  aftefted.]   '«  I 

*  will  leave  you  a  moment. — Anfwer 

*  me  not:'     [For  I  was  effaying  to 
fpeak,  and  had,  as  foon  as  me  took  her 
tlear  cheek  from  mine,  dropt  down  on 
my  knees,  my  hands  clafped,  and  lifted 
lip  in  a  fupplicating  manner.]  '  I  am 

not  prepared  for  your  irrefiftible  ex- 
poftulation,'  (he  was  pleafed  to  fay. 
I  will  leave  you  to  recollection  :  and  I 
charge  you,  on  my  bleffing,  that  all 
this  my  truly  maternal  tendernefs  be 
not  thrown  away  upon  you.' 
And  then  me  withdrew  into  the  next 

apartment;  wiping  her  eyes  as  (he  went 

from  me;  as  mine  overflowed;  my  her.rt 

taking  in  the  whole  compafs  of  her 

meuning. 

She  foon  returned,  having  recovered 

more  fteadinefs. 

Still  on  my  knees,  I  had  thrown  my 

face  acrofs  the  chair  (he  had  fat  in. 
'  Look  up  to  me,  my  Clary  Marlowe 

•— '  No  fullennefs,  I  hope!' 

'  No,  indeed,  my  ever  to-be-revered 

*  mamma.' — And  I  arofe.     I  bent  my 

knee. 

bhe  raifed  me.  '  No  kneeling  to 
me,  but  with  knees  of  duty  and  com- 
pliance. Your  heart,  not  yourknees, 
muft  bend.  It  is  abfolutely  deter- 
mined— Prepare  yourfelf  therefore  to 
receive  your  father,  when  he  viiits 
you  by-and-by,  as  he  would  wifli 
toreceive^yoM.  But  on  this  one  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  depends  the  peace  of 
my  future  life,  the  fatisfaclion  of  all 
the  family,  and  your  own  fecurity 
from  a  man  of  violence:  and  I  charge 
you  befides,  on  myblefling,  that  you 
think  of  being  Mrs.  Solmes.' 
There  went  the  dagger  to  my  heart, 


and  down  I  funk :  and  when  I  recovered, 
found  myttlf  in  the  arms  of  my  Han- 
nah, my  fitter's  Betty  holding  open 
my  reluitantly-opened  palm,  my  laces 
cut,  my  linen  fcented  with  hartfliorn; 
and  my  mother  gone.  Had  I  been  left 
kindly  treated,  th; 'hated name  ftill  for- 
borne to  be  mentioned,  or  mentioned 
with  a  little  more  preparation  anil  re- 
fcrve,  I  had  ftood  the  horrid  found  with 
lefs  vifible  emotion— But  to  be  bid,  on 
the  blefling  of  a  mother  fo  clearly  be- 
loved, fo  truly  reverenced,  to  think  of 
being  Mrs.  SOLMES — what  a  denun- 
ciation was  that! 

Shorey  came  in  with  a  meflage,  (de- 
livered in  her  folemn  way;)  '  Your 
mamma,  Mifs,  is  concerned  for  your 
diforder:  (he expecls  you  down  again 
in  an  hour;  and  bid  me  fay,  that  (he 
then  hopes  every -thing  from  your 
duty.' 

I  made  no  reply;  for  what  could  I 
fay?  And  leaning  upon  my  Hannah's 
arm,  withdrew  to  my  own  apartment. 
There  you  will  guefs  how  the  greateft 
part  of  the  hour  was  employed. 

Within  that  time,  my  mother  came 
tip  to  me. 

1  I  love,'  (he  was  pleafed  to  fay,  f  to 
come  into  this  apartment! — No  emo- 
tions, child !  No  flutters! — Am  I  not 
your  mother! — Am  I  not  vour  fond, 
your  indulgent  mother! — Do  not  dif  • 
compofe  me  by  difcompofingjr0ar/>(f.' 
Do  notoccafion  me  uneafinefs,  when 
I  would  give_j<2«  nothing  but  pleafure. 
(,'ome,  my  dear,  we  will  go  into 
your  clofi't.' 
She  took  my  hand,  led  the  way,  and 
made  me  fit  down  by  her:  and  after  (he 
had  enquired  how  I  did,  (lie  began  in 
a  ftrain  as  if  (he  had  fuppofed  "l  had 
made  ufe  of  the  intervening  fpace  to 
overcome  all  my  objections. 

She  was  pleaied  to  tell  me,  tint  my 
father  and  flif,  in  order  to  fpare  my 
natural  modefty,  had  taken  the  whole 
affair  upon  themfelves — 

'  Hear  me  out;  and  then  fpeak  ;'  for 
I  was  going  to  expoftnlate.     '  You  are 
'  no  ftrangertothc  end  of  Mr.  Solmes's 
«  vifits — ' 
«  O  Madam!' 

'  Hear  me  out;  and  then  fpeak. — He 
*  is  not  indeed  every-thing  I  wt(h  him 
'  to  be:  but  he  is  a  man  of  probity,  and 
«  has  no  vices — ' 
«  No  vices,  Madam!' 

«  Hear 
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*  Hear  me  out,  child — You  have  not 
'  behaved    much    amifs   to   him:    we 
'  have  leen  with  pleafure  that  you  have 
'  not — ' 

*  O  Madam,  mufti  not  now  fpeak!' 
'  I    (hall  have  done   prefently —  A 

f  young  creature  of  your  virtuous  and, 
'  pivuj  turn,'  (he  was  pleafed  to  fay, 
'  cannot  furely  love  a  profligate:  you 
4  love  your  brother  too  well,  to  wi(h 

*  to  marry  one  who  had  like  to  have 

*  killed  him,  and  who  threatened  your 
'  uncles,  and  defies  us  all.    You  have 

*  had  your  own  way  fix  or  feven  times: 

*  we  want  to  fecure  you  againft  a  man 

*  fo  vile.     Tell  me  (I  have  a  right  to 

*  know)  whether  you  prefer  this  man 

*  to  all  others? — Yet  God  forbid  that  I 

*  fhould  know  you  do !   for  fuch  a  de- 

*  claration  would  make  us  all  mifera- 

*  ble.    Yet  tell  me,  are  your  affections 
'  engaged  to  this  man?' 

I  knew  what  the  inference  would  be, 
if  I  had  laid  they  were  not. 

'  You  hefitate — ryou  anfwer  me  not 
«  — you  cannot  anfwer  me.'— Rifitig. 

*  —Never  more  will  I  look  upon  you 
'  with  an  eye  of  favour!' 

'  O  Madam,  Madam-!  Kill  me  not 
'  with  your  difplealure — I  would  not, 

*  I  need  not,  hefitate  one  moment,  did 
'  I  not  dread  the  inference,  if  I  anfwer 
'  you  as  you  wifh. — Yet,  bethatinfe- 
'  rence  what  it  will,  your  threatened 

*  difpleafure  will  make  me  fpeak.  And 
'  1  declare  to  you,  that  I  know  not  my 

*  own  heart,  if  it  be  not  abfolutely  free, 

*  And  pray,  let  me  afk  my  deareft  mam- 
'  ma,  in  what  has  my  conduit  been 

*  faulty,  that,  like  a  gidc'y  creature,  I 

*  muft  be  forced  to  marry,  to  fave  me 
'  from — From  what  ?  Let  me  befeech 
'  you,  Madam,  to  be  the  guardian  of 
'  my  reputation — let  not  your  Clarilfa 

*  be  precipitated  into  a  ftate  mewiihes 

*  not  to  enter  into  with  any  man!  And 

*  this  upon  a  fuppofition  thatotherwife 
'  (he  (hall  marry  herfelf,  and  difgrace 
'  her  whole  family/ 

*  Well,  then,  Clary,'   [paffing  over 
the  force  of  my  plea]  '  if  your  heart  be 
'  free — ' 

«  O  my  beloved  mamma,  let  theufual 
'  generolity  of  your  dear  heart  operate 

*  in  my  favour.      Urge  not  upon  me 

*  the  inference  that  made  me  hefitate/ 
'  I  won't  be  interrupted,   Clary — 

'  Ypu  have  feen  in  my  behaviour  to 
'  you,  on  this  occaficn,  a  truly  ma- 
1  ternal  tendernefsj  you  have  obiaved 
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'  that  I  have  undertaken  this  tafk  with 

'  fome  rekiclance,  becaufe  the  man  is 

*  not  every -thing;  and  becaufe  I  know 
'  you  carry  your  notions  of  perfection 
'  in  a  man  too  high — ' 

'  Deareft  Madam,  this  one  time  ex- 
'  cufe  me! — Is  there  then  any  danger 
'  that  I  mould  be  guilty  of  an  impru- 
'  dent  thing  for  the  man's  fake  yoii 
'  hint  at?' 

'  Again  interrupted ! — Am  I  to  be 
'  quellioned,  and  argued  with?  You 
'  know  this  won't  do  fomewhere  elfe. 
'  You  knonu  it  won't.  What  reafon 

*  then,  ungenerous  girl,  can  you  have 
'   for  arguing  with  me  thus,  but  be- 
'  caufe  you  think  from  my  indulgence 
'  to  you,  you  may?' 

'  What  can  I  fay?  What  can  I  do? 
'  What  mult  that  caufe  be  that  will 
'  not  bear  being  argued  upon?' 

'  Again!  Clary  Harlowe!' 

'  Deareft  Madam,  forgive  me:  it  was 
'  always  my  pride  and  my  pleafure  to 
'  obey  you.  But  look  upon  that  man 
c  — lee  but  the  difagreeablenefs  of  his 
'  perfon.' 

'  Now,  Clary,  do  I  fee  whofe  perfon 
'  you  have  in'your  eye! — Now  is  Mr. 

*  Solmes,    I    fee,    but  comparatively 
(  difagreeable;    difagreeable   only   as 

*  another  man  has  a  much  more  fpe- 

*  cious  perfon.' 

'  But,  Madam,  are  not  his  manners 
'  equally  fo? — Is  not  his  perfon  the 
'  true  reprefentative  of  his  mind?— 
'  That  other  man  is  not,  fliall  not  be, 

*  any-thing  to  me,  releafeme  but  from 
'  this  one  man,  whom  my  heart,  un- 

*  bidden,  refifts.' 

*  Condition  thus  with  your  father. 

*  Will  he  bear,  do  you  think,  to  be 
'  thus  dialogued  with?    Have  I    not 
'  conjured    you,    as    you    value   my 
'  peace— What  is  it  that  /  do  not  give 
c  up? — This  very  tafk,  becaufe  1  ap- 
'  prehended  you  would  not  be  eafily 
(  perfuaded,  is  a  talk  indeed  upon  me. 
'  And  will  you  give  up  nothing?  Have 
'  you  not  refufed  as  many  as  have  been 
'  offered  to  you  ?    If  you  would   not 

*  have   us  guefs  for  whom,  comply; 
'  for  comply  you  muft,  or  be  looked 
'  upon  as  in  a  ftate  of  defiance  with 
'  your  whole  family.' 

And  faying  this,  (he  arofe,  and  went 
from  me.  But  at  the  chamber-door 
flopped;  and  turned  back:  'I  will  not 
'  lay  below  in  what  a  difpofition  I 
(  leave  you,  ConfiJer  of  every- thingr. 
G  a  '  Th« 
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The  matter  is  refolved  upon.  As 
you  value  your  father's  blefling  and 
mine,  and  the  fatisfa&ion  of  all  the 
family,  refolve  to  comply.  I  will 
leave  you  for  a  few  moments.  I  will 
come  up  to  you  again.  See  that  I 
find  you  as  I  wim  to  find  you;  and 
fince  your  heart  is  free,  let  your 
duty  govern  it.' 

In  about  half  an  hour,  my  mother 
returned.  She  found  me  in  tears.  She 
took  my  hand:  '  It  is  my  part  ever- 
«  more,'  faid  fhe,  «  to  be  of  the  ac- 
'  knowledging  fide.  I  believe  I  have 
«  needlefsly  expofed  myfelf  to  yourop- 

*  pofition,  by  the  method  I  have  taken 
«  with  you.     I  firft  began  as  if  I  ex- 

*  pefled  a  denial,  and  by  my  indul- 
4  gence  brought  it  upon  myfelf.' 

*  Do  not,  my  deareft  mamma!  do 
'  not  fay  fo!' 

'  Were  the  occafion  for  this  debate,' 
proceeded  (he,  '  to  haverifen  from  my- 
'  felf;  were  it  in  my  power  to  difpenfe 
'  with  your  compliance;  you  too  well 

*  know  what  you  can  do  with  me.' 

Would  any-body,  my  dear  Mifs 
Howe,  wiih  to  marry,  who  lees  a  wife 
of  fuch  a  temper,  and  blefled  with 
fuch  an  underftanding  as  my  mother  is 
noted  for,  not  only  deprived  of  all 
power,  but  obliged  to  be  even  atlwe  in 
bringing  to  bear  points  of  high  im- 
portance, which  me  thinks  ought  not 
to  be  infifted  upon  ? 

'  When  I  came  to  you  a  fecond  time,' 
proceeded  ihe,  <  knowing  that  yourop- 
pofition  would  avail  you  nothing,  I 
refufed  to  hear  your  reafons  :  and  in 
this  I  was  wrong  too,  becaufe  a 
young  creature  who  loves  to  reafon, 
and  ufed  to  love  to  be  convinced  by 
reafon,  ought  to  have  all  her  objec- 
tions heard.  I  now  therefore,  this 
third  time,  fee  youj  and  am  come 
refolved  to  hear  all  you  have  to  fay: 
and  let  me,  my  dear,  by  my  patience 
engage  your  gratitude;  your  genera- 
Jity,  I  will  call  it;  becaufe  it  is  to 
you  I  Ipeak,  who  ufed  to  have  a 
mind  wholly  generous. — Let  me,  if 
your  heart  be  really  free,  let  me  fee 
what  it  will  induce  you  to  do  to 
oblige  me:  and  fo  as  you  permit 
your  ufual  difcretion  to  govern  you, 
I  will  hear  all  you  have  to  fay;  but 
with  this  intimation,  that  fay  what 
you  will,  it  will  be  of  no  avail  elfe- 
where.* 


'  What  a  dreadful  fayfng  is  that! 
1  But  could  I  engage  your  pity,  Ma- 
1  dam,  it  would  be  fomewhat.' 

'  You  have  as  much  of  my  pity,  as 
'  of  my  love.  But  what  is  perfon, 
'  Clary,  with  one  of  your  prudence, 
1  &T\A your  heart  di/engaged?* 

'  Should  the  eye  be  difgufted,  when 
1  the  heart  is  to  be  engaged? — O  Ma- 

*  dam,  who   can   think  of  marrying 
'  when  the  heart  is  mocked  at  the  firft 
'  appearance,  and  where   the    difguft 
'  muft  be  confirmed  by  every  conver- 

*  fation  afterwards?' 

1  This,  Clary,  is  owing  to  your 
'  prepofleflion.  Let  me  nothavecaufe 

*  to  regret  that  noble  firmnefs  of  mind 
'  info  young  a  creature  which  I  thought 
'  your  glory,  aVid  which  was  my  boaft 
4  in  your  character.     In  this  inftance 

*  it  would  be  obftinacy,  and  want  of 
'  duty. — Have  you    not  made  objec- 

*  tions  to  fever  al — ' 

'  That  was  to  their  minds,  to  their 

*  principles,  Madam. — But  this  man — * 

'  Is  an  honeft  man,  Clary  Harlowe. 
'  He  has  a  good  mind.  He  is  a  viv- 
'  tuous  man.' 

*  £fo an  honeft  man?  His  a  good  mind, 

*  Madam?  He  a  virtuous  man!' 

'  Nobody  denies  him  thefe  quali- 
'  ties.' 

'  Can  he  be  an  honeft  man  who  of- 
'  fers  terms  that  will  rob  all  his  own 
'  relations  of  their  juft  expectations— 
'  Can  his  mind  be  good?1 

*  You,   Clary  Harlowe,   for  whofe 
'  fake  he  offers  fo  much,  are  the  laft 
'  perfon  that  mould  make  this  obfer- 

*  vation.' 

*  Give  me  leave  to  fay,    Madam, 
'  that  a  perfon  preferring  happinefs  to 

*  fortune,  as  I  do;  that  want  not  even 
'  what  I  have,  and  can  give  up  the 

*  ufeof  that,  as  an  inftance  of  duty— ' 
'  No  more,  no  more  of  your  merits! 

*  —You  know  you  will  be  a  gainer  by 
'  that  chearful  inftance  of  your  duty; 
'  not  a  lofer.     You  know  you  have 
'  but  cejt  your  bread  upon  the  'waters 

*  — fo  no  more  of  that!— For  it  is  not 
'  underftood  as  a  merit  by  every-body, 
1  I  affure  you ;  though  I  t'hmk  it  a  high 

*  one;  and  fo  did  your  father  and  un- 

*  cles  at  the  time.' 

'  At  the  time,  Madam  !— How  un- 
'  worthily  do  my  brother  and  fifter, 
'  who  are  afraid  that  the  favour  I  was 

*  fo  lately  in—' 

« I  hear 
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*  I  hear  nothing  againft  your  bro- 
ther and  filler— -What  family-feuds 
have  I  in  profpe6r,  at  a  time  when  I 
hoped  moft  comfort  from  you  all?' 

*  God  blefs  my  brother  and  fitter  in 
all  their  ivortby  views!    You  (hall 
have  no  family-feuds,  if  I  can  pre- 
vent them.     You  yourfelf,  Madam, 
mall  tell  me  what  I  mall  bear  from 
them,  and  I  will  bear  it:  but  let  my 
actions,  not  their  mifreprefentations, 
(as  I  am  fare  by  the  disgraceful  pro- 
hibitions I  have  met  with  has  been 
the  cafe)  fpeak  for  me.' 

Juft  then,  up  came  my  father,  with 
a  fternnefs  in  his  looks  that  made  me 
tremble. — He  took  two  or  three  turns 
about  my  chamber,  though  pained  by 
his  gout.— And  then  faid  to  my  mo- 
ther, who  was  filent  as  foon  as  me  faw 
him — 

'  My  dear,  you  are  long  abfent. — 
'  Dinner  is  near  ready.  What  you 

*  had  to  fay,  lay  in  a  very  little  com- 

*  pafs.     Surely,  .you  have  nothing  to 

*  do  but  to  declare  your  will,  and  my 
1  will — But  perhaps  you  may  be  talk- 
'  ing  of  the  preparations— Let  us  have 

*  you  foon  down — Your  daughter  in 

*  your  hand,  if  worthy  of  the  name.' 
And  down  he  went,  cafting  his  eye 

upon  me  with  a  loojt  fo  ftei  n,  that  I  was 
unable  to  fay  one  word  to  him,  or  even 
for  a  few  minutes  to  my  mother. 

Was  not  this  very  intimidating,  my 
dear  ? 

My  mother,  feeing  my  concern, 
feemed  to  pity  me.  She  called  me  her 
good  child,  and  kifTed  me;  and  told 
me  that  my  father  (hould  not  know  I 
had  made  fuch  oppofition.  *  He  has 
kindly  furnimed  us  with  an  excufe 
for  being  To  long  together,'  faid  me. 
—Come,  my  dear— dinner  will  be 
upon  table  prefently— Shall  we  go 
down  ?'' — And  took  my  hand. 
This  made  me  ftart.  «  What,  Ma- 
dam, go  down  to  let  it  be  fuppofed  we 
were  talking  of  preparations  ! — O  my 
beloved  mamma,  command  me  not 
down  upon  fuch  a  fuppofiti'on.' 
*  You  lee,  child,  that  toftay  longer 
together,  will  be  owning  that  you 
are  debating  about  an  ablblute  duty: 
and  that  will  not  be  borne.  Did  not 
your  father  himfelf  fome  days  ago 
tell  you,  he  would  be  obeyed?  Twill 
a  third  time  leave  you.  I  muft  fay 
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*  fomething  by  way  of  excufe  for  yoti : 
'  and  that  you  defne  not  to  go  down  to 
'  dinner — That  your  modclty  on  the 
'  occafion — ' 

'  O  Madam  1  fay  not  my  modeftyon 
'  fitch  an  occafion:  for  that  will  be  t» 

*  give  hope — ' 

'  And  defign  you  not  to  give  hope? 

*  — Perverfe  girl!' — Rifag,  and  fling- 
ing from  me.     *  Take  more  time  for 
'  confideration! — Since  it  is  neceffary, 
'  take  more  time — And  when  I  fee  you 
'  next,  let    me   know  what  blame   I 
'  have  to  caft  upon  myfelf,  or  to  bear 

*  from  your  father,  for  my  indulgence 
'  to  you.' 

She  made,  however,  a  little  ftop  at 
the  chamber-door;  and  feemed  to  ex- 
peft  that  I  would  have  befought  her  to 
make  the  gentlelt  conftruclion  for  me; 
for,  hefitating,  me  was  pleafed  to  lay, 
4  I  fuppofe  you  would  not  have  me 
'  make  a  report — ' 

'  O  Madam,' interrupted  I,  '  whofe 
'  favour  can  I  hope  for,  if  I  lofe  my 

*  mamma's?' 

To  have  defired  a  favourable  re- 
port, you  know,  my  dear,  would 
have  been  qualifying  upon  a  point 
that  I  was  too  much  determined  up- 
on, to  give  room  for  any  of  my 
friends  to  think  I  have  the  leaft  heii- 
tation  about  it.'  And  fo  my  mother 
went  down  flairs. 

I  will  depofit  thus  far;  and,  as  I 
know  you  will  not  think  me  too  mi- 
nute in  my  relation  of  particulars  fo 
very  interefting  to  one  you  honour  with 
your  love,  proceed  in  the  fame  way. 
As  matters  ftand,  I  don't  care  to  have 
papers  fo  freely  written  about  me. 

Pray  let  Robert  call  every  day,  if 
you  can  fpare  him,  whether  I  have 
any-thing  ready  or  not. 

I  mould  be  glad  you  would  not  fend 
him  empty-handed.  What  a  generality 
will  it  be  in  you,  to  write  as  frequently 
from  friendship,  as  I  am  forced  to  do 
from  misfortune!  The  letters  being; 
taken  away  will  be  an  aflurance  that 
you  have  them.  As  I  mall  write  and 
depofit  as  I  have  opportunity,  the  for- 
mality of  fuper  and  fub-fcription  will 
be  excufed.  For  I  need  not  fay  how- 
much  I  zmyourfincere  and  ever-affec- 
tionate 

CL.  HARLOWE. 
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LETTER    XVII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWK,  TO  MISS 
HOVVt. 

MY  mother,  on  her  return,  which 
was  as  foon  as  fhe  had  dined, 
was  pleafed  to  inform  me,  that  fhe  told 
my  father,  on  his  questioning  herabout 
jny  chearful  compliance,  (for  it  feeins 
the  cbearjul  was  all  that  was  doubted) 
that  fhe  was  willing,  on  fo  material  a 
point,  to  give  a  child  whom  (he  had  fo 
much  recfon  to  love,  (as  ihe  condefcend- 
ed  to  acknowledge  were  her  words)  li- 
berty to  fay  all  that  was  in  her  heart  to 
fay,  that  her  compliance  might  be  the 
freer:  letting  him  know,  that  when  he 
came  up,  fhe  was  attending  to  my 
pleas;  for  that  fhe  found  I  had  rather 
»ot  marry  at  all. 

She  told  me,  that  to  this  my  father 
angrily  laid,  '  Let  her  take  care — let 

*  her  take  care — that  (lie  give  me  not 
'  ground  to  fufpeft  her  of  a  preference 

*  fomewhere  elfe.      But,  if   it    be  to 

*  eafe  her  heart,  and  not  to  difpute  my 
'  will,  you  may  hear  her  out.' 

*  So,  Clary,'  faid  my  mother,  '  I 
'  am  returned  in  a  temper  accordingly: 
'  anci  I  hope  you  will  not  again,  by 

*  your  peremptoi  inefs,   Jhew  me,  how 
'  I  ought  to  treat  jou." 

4  Indeed,  Madam,  you  did  me  juf- 
'  tice,  to  fay  I  have  no  inclination  to 
'  marry  at  all.  I  have  not,  I  hope, 

*  made  myfelf  fo  very  unufeful  in  my 

*  papa's  family,  as — ' 

'  No  more  of  your  merits,  Clary! 
'  You  have  been  a  good  child.  You 

*  have  eafed   me  of   all   the   family- 

*  cares:  but  do  not  now  give  more  than 

*  ever    you  relieved  me  from.      You 

*  have  been  amply  repaid  in  the  repu- 

*  tation    your  (kill   and   management 
'  have  given  you :    but  now  there  is 

*  foon  to  be  a  period  to  all  thofe  afiift- 

*  ances  from    you.      If    you    marry, 
'  there  will  be  a  natural,  and,  if  to 

*  pleafe  us,    a   deflrable   period;    be- 

*  caufe  your  own  family  will  employ 
'  all  your  talents  in  that  way:  if  you 

*  do  not,  there  will  be  a  period  like- 
'  wife,  but  not  a  natural  one— You  un- 
'  dedtand  me,  child.' 

I  wept. 

'  I  have  made  enquiry  already  after 
'  a  houfekeeper.  I  would  have  had 


'  your  good  Norton;  but  I  fuppofe  you 
*  will  yourfelf  wifli  to  have  the  wof- 
'  thy  woman  with  you.  If  you  de- 
'  fire  it,  that  (hall  be  agreed  upon  for 
'  you.1 

'  But  why,  deareft  Madam,  why 
'  am  I,  ihzyoungeji,  to  be  precipitated 
'  into  a  (late,  that  I  am  very  far  from 
'  wifhing  to  enter  into  with  any- body?* 

4  You  are  going  to  queftion  rne,  I 
'  fuppofe,  why  your  lifter  is  not  thought 
'  of  for  Mr.  Solmes  ?' 

4  I  hope,  Madam,  it  will  not  dif. 
'  pleafe  you,  if  I  were  ?' 

*  I  might  refer  you  tor  an  anfwer  to 
'  your  father. — Mr.  Solmes  has  rea- 
'  ions  for  preferringj'oa.' 

'  And  I  have  reaions,  Madam,  for 
c  difiiking&ar. — And  why  am  I — ' 

*  This  quicknefs  upon  me,'  inter- 
rupted my  mother,  '  is  not  to  be  borne! 

*  I  am  gone,  and  your  father  comes, 

*  if  /  can  do  no  good  with  you.' 

'  O  Madam,  I  would  rather  die, 
'  than — ' 

She  put  her  hand  to  my  mouth.— 
'  No  peremptoi  inefs,  Clary  Harlowe: 
'  once  you  declare  yourlelt  inflexible, 
'  I  have  done.' 

I  wept  for  vexation.  '  This  is  all, 
'  all,  my  brother's  doings — hisgrafp- 
'  ing  views!' 

'  No  reflections  upon  your  brother: 
'  he  has  entirely  the  honour  of  the  fa- 
'  mily  at  heart.' 

'  I  would   no    more  dishonour  my 

*  family,  Madam,   than   my   brother 
.*  would.' 

'  I  believe  it:  but  I  hope  you  will 

*  allow  your  father,  and  me,  and  your 
'  uncles,  to  judge  what  will  do  it  ho- 
'  nour,  what  di/honour.' 

I  then  offered  to  live  fmgle;  never  to 
marry  at  all;  or  never  but  with  their 
full  approbation. 

*  If  you  mean  to  fhew  your  duty, 
•  <  and  your  obedience,  Clary,  you  muft 

'  fhew  it  in  ewrway,  not  in youronun.* 

'  1  hope,  Madam,  that  I  have  not 

'  fo  behaved  hitherto,  as  to  render  fuch 

'  a  trial  of  my  obedience  neceflary.' 

'  Yes,  Clary,  I  cannot  but  fay  that 

*  you  have  hitherto  behaved  extremely 
'  well:  but  you  have  had  no  trials  till 

*  now;  and  I  hope,  that  now  you  are 
'  called  to  one,  you  will  not  fail  in  it. 
'  Parents,'    proceeded   fhe,     '    when 
'  children  are  young,  are  pleafed  with 
'  every-thing  they  do.    You  have  been 

'  a  good 
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*  a  good  child  upon  the  whole:  but  we 
4  have  hitherto  rather  complied  with 

*  you,  than  you  with  us.     Now  that 

*  you  are  grown  up  to  marriageable 

*  years,  is\he  teft;  efpecially  as  your 
'  grandfather  has  made  you  indepen- 
c  dent,  as  we  may  fay,  in  preference  to 
'  thofe  who   had    prior    expectations 

*  upon  that  eftate.' 

'  Madam,    my   grandfather    knew, 

*  and  exprefsly  mentioned  in  his  will 
'  his  deiire,  that  my  father  will  more 
'  than  make  it  up  to  my  fitter.     I  did 

*  nothing  but  what  I  thought  my  duty 
'  to  procure  his  favour.     It  was  rather 

*  a  mark  of  his  affection,  than  anyad- 

*  vantage  to  me:  for,  do  I  either  feek 

*  or  wim  to  be  independent?  Were  I 

*  to  be    queen    of  the   univerfe,  that 
'  dignity  ftiould  not  abfolve  me  from 
'  my  duty  to  you  and  to  my  father.     I 
'  would  kneel  for  your  blefllngs,  were 
'  it  in  the  prefence  of  millions — So 
«  that—' 

*  I  am  loth  to  interrupt  yiu,  Clary; 
'  though  you  could  more  than   once 

*  break  in  upon  me.     You  are  young 
'  and  unbroken :    but,  with    all   this 

*  orientation  of  your  duty,  I  defire  you 

*  to  (hew  a  little  more  deference  to  me 

*  when  I  am  fpeaking.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  Madam, 

*  and  your  patience  with  me  on  fuch 
'  an  occafion  as   this.     If  I   did  not 
'  fpeak  with  earneftnefs   upon    it,    I 
'  mould  befuppofed  to  have  only  maid- 

*  enly  objections  againft  a  man  I  never 

*  can  endure.' 

'  Clary  Hnrlowe!' 

*  Deareft,   deareft   Madam,   permit 

*  me  to  fpeak  what  I  have  to  fay,  this 
'  once — It  is  hard,  it  is  very  hard,  to 

*  be  forbidden  to  enter  into  the  caufe 
'  of  all  thefe  mifunderftandings,    be- 
'  caufe  I  muft  not  fpeak  difrefpecHully 

*  of  one  who  fuppofes  me  in  the  way 
'  of  his  ambition,  and  treats  me  like 

*  a  (lave — ' 

«  Whither,  whither,  Clary !' 

*  My  deareft  mamma! — My   duty 
'  will  not  permit  me  fo  far  to  fuppofe 
'  my  father  arbitrary,    as  to  make  a 
'  plea  of  that  arbitrariness  to  you.' 

'  How  now,  Clary! — O  girl!' 
'  Your  patience,  my  deareft  mam- 
ma:— you  were  pleafed  to  fay,  you 
would  hear  me  with  patience. — PER- 
SON in  a  man  is  nothing,  becaufe  I 
am  fuppofed  to  be. prudent:  fo  my  eye 
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is  to  be  difgufted,  and  my  reafon  not 
convinced.' 
«  Girl,  girl!' 

c  Thus  are  my  imputed  good  quali- 
ties to  be  made  my  punifttment;  and 
I  am  to  be  wedded  to  a  motifter — ' 

*  [Aftoniming! — Can  this,  Clariffa, 
be  from  you?' 

'  The  man,  Madam,  perfon  and 
mind,  is  a  monfterin  my  eye.] — And 
that  I  may  be  induced  to  bear  this 
treatment,  I  am  to  be  complimented 
with  being  indifferent  to  all  men  j 
yet,  at  other  times,  and  to  ferve  other 
purpofes,  be  thought  prepoffefled  in 
favour  of  a  man  again  ft  whofe  moral 
character  lie  jttft  objections. — Con- 
fined, as  if,  like  the  giddieft  of 
creatures,  I  would  run  away  with 
this  man,  and  difgrace  my  whole  fa- 
mily!— O  my  deareft  mamma!  who 
can  be  patient  under  fuch  treatment?' 

*  Now,  Clary,  I  fuppofe  you  will  al- 
low me  to  fpeak.     I  think  I  have  had 
patience  indeed  with  you.     Could  I 
have  thought — But  I  will  putall  up- 
on a  (hortiflue.     Your  mvther,  CJa- 
rifla,  (hall  (hew  you  an  example  of 

1  that    patience    you   fo   boldly  claim 
:  from  her,  without  having  any  jour- 


O  my  dear,  how  my  mother's  con- 
defcenfion  diftreflYd  me  at  the  time!— 
Infinitely  more  diftreffbd  me,  than  ri- 
gour could  have  done.  But  (he  knevj, 
(he  was  to  befure  aiunre,  that  (he  was 
put  upon  a  harfh,  upon  an  unreafonable 
lervice,  let  me  fay,  or  fhe  would  not, 
(he  could  not,  have  had  fo  much  pa- 
tience with  me. 

*  Let  me  tell  you  then,'  proceeded 
flie,  '  that  all  lies  in  a  final!  compafs, 
as  your  father  faid. — You  have  been 
hitherto,  as  you  are  pretty  ready  to 
plead,  a  dutiful  child.  You  have 
indeed  had  no  caufe  to  be  otherwile. 
No  child  was  ever  more  favoured. 
Whether  you  will  di ("credit  all  your 
paft  behaviour;  whether,  at  a  time 
and  upon  an  occafion,  that  the  higheft 
inftance  of  duty  is  expefted  from 
you;  (an  inftance  that  is  to  crown 
.  all)  and  when  you  declare  that_yo«r 
heart  is  free — you  will  give  that  in- 
ftance;  or  whether,  having  a  view  to 
the  independence  you  may  claim, 
(forfo,  Clary,  whatever  be  your  mo- 
tive, it  will  be  judged)  and  which 
any  man  you  favour,  can  aflert  for 

'  JOH 
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jou  again/I  us  all;  or  rather  for  bim- 
felf  in  fpite  of  us — whether,  I  fay, 
you  will  break  with  us  all,  and  ftand 
in  defiance  of  a  jealous  father,  need- 
lefsly  jealous,  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
of  the  prerogatives  of  his  fex,  as  to 
me,  and  ftill  ten  times  more  jealous 
of  the  authority  of  a  father — this  is 
now  the  point  with  us.  You  know 
your  father  has  made  it  a  point;  and 
did  he  ever  give  up  one  he  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  carry?' 
*  Too  true!*  thought  I  to  myfelf. 
And  now  my  brother  has  engaged  my 
father,  his  fine  fcheme  will  'walk 
alone,  without  needing  his  leading- 
firings;  and  it  is  become  my  father's 
ivtllthzt  I  oppofej  not  my  brother's 
gtafping  views.* 

I  was  iilent.  To  fay  the  truth,  I 
xras  juft  then  fullenly  filent.  My  heart 
•was  too  big.  I  thought  it  was  hard  to 
be  thus  given  up  by  my  mother;  and 
that  (he  mould  make  a  will  fo  uncon- 
troulable  as  my  brother's,  her  will. — 
^Iy  mother,  my  dear,  though  I  mull 
not  fay  fo,  was  not  obliged  to  marry 
againft  her  liking.  My  mother  loved 
jny  father. 

My  filence  availed  me  ftill  lefs. 
'  I  fee,  my  dear,'  laid  flie,  *  that 
you  are  convinced.  Now,  my  good 
child,  now,  my  Clary,  do  I  love 
you!  It  (hall  not  be  known,  that  you 
have  argued  with  me  at  all.  All 
(hall  be  imputed  to  that  modefty 
which  has  ever  fo  much  diftinguifhed 
you.  You  (hall  have  the  full  merit 
of  your  resignation.' 
I  wept. 

She  tenderly  wiped  the  tears  from 
my  eyes,  and  kifTed  my  cheek.—'  Your 
father  expe&s  you  down  with  a  chear- 
ftil  countenance— but  I  will  excufe 
your  going.     All  yourfcruples,  you 
fee,   have  met   with   an  indulgence 
truly  maternal  from  me.     I  rejoice 
in  the  hope  that  you  are  convinced. 
This  indeed  feems  to  be  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  your  agreeable  declara- 
tion, that  your  heart  is  free." 
Did  not  this  feem  to   border  upon 
cruelty^  my  dear,  in  fo  indulgent  a  mo- 
ther?— It  would  be  wicked  [Would  it 
not!]  to  fuppofe  my  mother  capable  of 
art — but  (lie  is  put  upon  it;  andobliged 
to  take  methods  to  which  her  heart  is 
naturally  above  ftooping;    and  all  in- 
tended for  ray  good,  bccaufe  flic  fees 


that  no  arguing  will  be  admitted  any- 
where elfe! 

'  I  will  go  down,*  proceeded  flie, 
and  excuie  your  attendance  at  af- 
ternoon-tea, as  I  did  to  dinner:  for 
I  know  you  will  have  fome  little  re- 
luctances to  fubdue.  I  will  allow 
you  thofe;  and  alfo  fome  little  natu- 
ral fhynefles — And  fo  you  jhall  not 
come  down,  if  you  chufe  not  to  come 
down— Only,  my  dear,  do  not  dif- 
grace  my  report  when  you  come  to 
fupper.  And  be  fure  behave  as  you 
ufed  to  do  to  your  brother  and  filler; 
for  your  behaviour  to  them  will  be 
one  tell  of  your  chearful  obedience  to 
us.  I  advife  as  a  friend,  you  fee,  ra- 
ther than  command  as  a  mother — So 
adieu,  my  love.'  And  again  (he  kifTcd 
me;  and  was  going. 

'  O  my  dear  mamma,'  faid  I,  '  for- 
give me! — But  furely  you  cannot  be- 
lieve I  can  ever  think  of  having  that 
man!' 

She  was  very  angry,  and  feemed  to  be 
greatly  difappointed.     She  threatened 
to  turn  me  over  to  my  father  and  my 
uncles: — (he,  however,  bid  me  (gene- 
roufly  bid  me)  confider,  what  a  handle 
I  gave  to  my  brother  and  fitter,    if  I 
thought  they  had  views  to  ferve  by  mak- 
ing my  uncles  diflatisfied  with  me. 
*  I,'  faid  (he,   in  a  milder  accent, 
have  early  faid  all  that  I  thought  could 
be  faid  againft  the  prefentpropofal,  on 
a  fuppofuion  that  you,  who  have  re- 
fufed  feveral  others,  (whom  I  own  to 
be  preferable  as  to  perfon)  would  net 
approve  of  it;  and  could  I  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  you,  Clary,  had  never  heard 
of  it.  But  if  /could  not,  how  cznjou 
expeft  to  prevail  ?  My  great  ends,  in 
the  ta(k  I  have  undertaken,  are  the 
prefervation  of  the  family-peace,  fo 
likely  to  be  overturned;  to  reinftate 
you  in  the  affeilions  of  your  father 
and  uncles:  and  to  preferve  you  from 
a  man  of  violence.— Your  father,  you 
muft  needs  think,  will  flame  out,  upon, 
your  refufal  to  comply:  your  uncles 
are  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
confiftency  of  the  meafure  with  their 
favourite  views  of  aggrandizing  the 
family,  that  they  are  as  much  deter- 
mined as   your   father — Your  aunt 
Hervey  and  your  uncle  Hervey  are  of 
the  fame  party.     And  it  is  hard,  if.a 
father  and  mother,  and  uncles,  and 
aunt,  all  conjoined,  cannot  be  allowed 

«  to 
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'  to  direct  your  choice. — Surely,  my 

*  dear  girl,'  proceeded  fhe,  [for  I  was 
filent  all  this  time]  4  it  cannot  be,  that 

*  you  are  the  more  averfe,  becaufe  the 
'  family  views  will  be  promoted  by  the 
«  match — This,  I  aflure  you,  is  what 
4  every-body  muft  think,  if  you  com- 
'  ply  not.     Nor,  while  the  man  fo  ob- 

*  noxious  to  us  all,  remains  unmar- 

*  ried,  and  buzzes  about  you,  will  the 

*  ftrongeft  affeverations  you  can  make 
4  of  your  refolution  and  wifhes  to  live 

*  fingle,  be  in  the  leaft  regarded.  And 

*  well  you  know,  that  were  Mr.  Love- 

*  lace  an  angel,  and  your  father  had 
'  made  it  a  point  that  you  mould  not 
'  have  him,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  dif- 

*  ptite  his  will.   As  to  the  prohibition 

*  laid  upon  you,  (much  as  I  will  own 
«  againft  my  liking)  that  is  owing  to 

*  the  belief  that  you  correfponded  by 

*  Mifs  Howe's  means  with  that  manj 
'  nor  do  I  doubt  that  you  did  fo.' 

I  anfwered  to  every  article,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  I  am  fure  would  have  fatis- 
fied  her,  could  fhe  have  been  permitted 
to  judge  for  herfelf;  and  I  then  in- 
veighed with  bitternefs  againft  the  dif- 
graceful  prohibitions  laid  upon  me. 

They  would  ferve  to  mew  me,  fhe 
was  pleafed  to  fay,  how  much  in  earneft 
my  father  was.     They  might  be  taken 
off,  whenever  I  thought  fit,  and  no  harm 
done,  nor  difgrace  received.     But  if  I 
were  to  be  contumacious,  I  might  thank 
myfelf  for  all  that  would  follow. 
I  fighed.  I  wept.  I  was  filent. 
•  Shall  I,  Clary,'  faid  fhe,  «  fhall  I 
tell  your  father  that  thefe  prohibitions 
are  as  unneceffary  as  I  hoped  they 
would  be?  That  you  know  your  duiy^ 
and  will  not  offer  to  controvert  his 
will  ?  What  fay  you,  my  love?' 
4  O  Madam!  what  can  I  fay  to  quef- 
tions  fo  indulgently  put?— I  do  in- 
deed know  my  duty:  no  creature  in 
the  world  is  more  willing  to  prafiife 
it:  but,  pardon  me,  deareft  Madam, 
if  I  fay  that  I  muft  bear  thefe  prohi- 
bitions, if  I  am  to  pay  fo  dear  to  have 
them  taken  off.' 

Determined  and  perverfe,  my  dear 
mamma  called  me:  and  after  walking 
twice  or  thrice  in  anger  about  the  room, 
fhe  turned  to  me—'  Your  heart  free, 
4  Clariffa !  How  can  you  tell  me  your 
4  heart  is  free?  Such  extraordinary  an- 
4  tipathies  to  a  particular  perfon  muft 
'  be  owing  to  extraordinary  prepoflef* 
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'  fions  In  another's  favour!— Tell  me, 

*  Clary;  and  tell  me  truly — Do  you 
'  not  continue  to  correfpond  with  Mr. 

*  Lovelace?' 

'  Deareft  Madam,'  replied  I,  '  you 

*  know  my  motives:  to  prevent  mif- 
'  chief,  I  anfwered  his  letters.     The 

*  reafons  for  our  apprehenfions  of  this 

*  fort  are  not  over. ' 

-  *  I  own  to  you,  Clary,  (although 

*  now  I  would  not  have  it  known)  that 

*  I   once   thought  a  little  qualifying 

*  among  fuch  violent  fpirits  was  not 
'  amifs.    I  did  not  know  but  all  things 

*  would  come  round  again  by  the  me- 

*  diation  of  Lord  M.  and  his  two  fitters : 

*  but  as  they  all  three  think  proper  to 
4  refent  for  their  nephew;  and  as  their 

*  nephew  thinks  fit  to  defy  us  all;  and 

*  as  terms  are  offered  on  the  other  hand, 
.'  that  could  not  be  afked,  which  will 
'  very  probably  prevent  your  grandfa- 
<  ther's  eftate  going  out  of  the  family, 

*  and  may  be  a  means  to  bring  ftill 

*  greater  into  it;  I  fee  not  that  the  con- 

*  tinuance  of  your  correfpondence  with 
f  him  either  can  or  ought  to  be  per- 
4  mitted.     I  therefore  now  forbid  it  to 
4  you,  as  you  value  my  favour.' 

4  Be  pleafed,  Madam,  only  to  advife 
4  me  how  to  break  it  off  with  fafety  to 
'  my  brother  and  uncles;  and  it  is  all 
4  I  wifh  for.  Would  to  Heaven,  the 
«  man  fo  hated  had  not  the  pretence  to 

*  make  of  having  been  too  violently 
'  treated,  when  he  meant  peace  and  re- 
4  conciliation!  It  would  always  have 
4  been  in  my  own  power  to  have  broke 

*  with  him.     His  reputed  immoralities 

*  would  have  given  me  a  juft  pretence 

*  at  any  time  to  do  fo— But,  Madam, 

*  as  my  uncles  and  my  brother  will  keep 
4  no  meafures;  as  he  has  heard  what 
«  the  view  is;  and  as  I  have  reafon  to 

*  think  that  he  is  only  reftrained  by  his 
4  regard  for  me  from  refenting  their 

*  violent  treatment  of  him  and  his  fa- 
4  mily;  what  can  I  do?    Would  you 
4  have  me,  Madam,  make  him  deipe- 
'  rate?' 

*  The  law  will  protect  us,   child! 

*  Offended   magiftracy  will   affert  it- 
«  felf.' 

4  But,  Madam,  maynotfome  dread- 
4  ful  mifchief  firft  happen? — The  law 
4  alferts  not  itfelf,  till  it  //offended.' 

4  You  have  made  offers,  Clary,  if 
4  you  might  be  obliged  in  the  point  in 

*  queiUon— Are  you  really  in  earneft, 

H  «  were 
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*  were  you  to  be  complied  with,   to 

*  break  off  all  conefpondence  with  Mr, 
'  Lovelace? — Let  me  know  this.' 

'   Indeed  I  am;    and  I  will.     Yon, 
«  Madam,  mall  fee  all  the  letters  that 

*  have  paflfed  between  us.     You  (hall 

*  fee  I  have  given  him  no  encourage- 

*  ment  independent  of  my  duty.    And 
«  when  you  have  feen  them,  you  will  be 
«  better  able  to  direft  me  how,  on  the 

*  condition  I  have  offered,  tobieaken- 

*  tirely  with  him.' 

•  I  take  you  at  your  word,  Clarifia— 

*  Gi ve  me  bit  letters  j  and  the  copies  of 

*  jours.'' 

'  I  am  fure,  Madam,  you  will  keep 

*  the  knowledge  that  I  write,  and  what 
«  I  write.' 

1  No  conditions  with  your  mother — 

*  Surely  my  prudence  may  be  trufted 

*  to.' 

I  begged  her  pardon;  and  befought 
her  to  take  the  key  of  the  private  drawer 
in  my  efcritoire,  where  they  lay,  that  (he 
herfelf  might  fee  that  I  had  no  icferves 
to  my  mother. 

She  did;  and  took  all  his  letters,  and 
the  copies  of  mine. — '  Unconditioned 
'  with,'  {he  was  pleafed  to  fay,  *  they 

*  mail  be  yours  again,  unfeen  by  any- 

*  bodyelfe." 

I  thanked  her;  and  (he  withdrew  to 
read  them;  faying,  She  would  return 
them,  when  flie  had. 

You,  my  dear,  have  feen  all  the  let- 
ters that  pa/Ted  between  Mr.  Lovelace 
and  me,  till  my  laft  return  from  you. 
You  have  acknowledged,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  boaft  of  from  them.  Three 
others  I  have  received  fince,  by  the  pri- 
vate conveyance  /  toldyou  of;  the  laft  I 
have  not  yet  anfwered. 

In  thefe  three,  as  in  thofe  you  have 
feen,  after  having  befought  my  favour, 
and  in  the  molt  earneft  manner  pro- 
fefled  the  ardour  of  his  paflion  for  me; 
and  fet  forth  the  indignities  done  him$ 
the  defiances  my  brother  throws  out 
againft  him  in  all  companies;  the  me- 
naces, and  hollile  appearance  of  my  un- 
cles wherever  they  goj  and  the  methods 
they  take  to  defame  him;  he  declares, 
That  neither  his  own  honour,  nor  the 
honour  of  his  family,  (involved  as  that 
is  in  the  undiftinguilhing  reflections 
caft  upon  him  for  an  unhappy  affair 
•which  he  would  have  fhunned,  but 
could  i  ot)  permit  him  to  bear  thefe  con- 
firmed indignities:  that  as  my  inc-iiiu- 


tions,  if  not  favourable  to  tim,  cannot 
be,  nor  are,  tofuch  a  man  as  the  newly- 
introduced  Solmes,  he  is  interefted  thfe 
more  to  refent  rny  brother's  behaviour, 
who  to  every-body  avows  his  rancour 
and  malice;  and  glories  in  the  proba- 
bility he  has,  through  the  addrefs  of 
this  Solmes,  of  mortifying  me,  and 
avenging  himlclf  on  him:  thatit  is  im- 
pofliblehe  fliould  not  think  himfelf  con, 
cerned  tot'ruftratea  meaAire  fo  directly 
levelled  at  him,  had  he  not  a  ftill  higher 
motive  for  hoping  to  fruflrate  it:  that 
I  muft  forgivt  him,  if  he  enter  into  con- 
ference with  Solmes  upon  it.  H» 
carneftly  infifts  (upon  what  he  has  fo 
often  propofed)  that  I  will  give  him 
leave,  in  company  with  Lord  M.  to  wait 
upon  my  uncles,  and  even  upon  my  fa» 
ther — And  he  promifes  patience,  if  new 
provocations,  abfolutely  beneath  a  man 
to  bear,  be  not  given :  which  by  the 
way  I  am  far  from  being  able  to  engage 
for. 

In  my  anfwer,  I  abfolutely  declare, 
as  I  tell  him  I  have  often  done,  That  he 
is  to  expect  no  favour  from  me,  againft 
the  approbation  of  my  friends:  that  I 
am  fure  their  confents  for  his  viliting 
any  of  them  will  never  be  obtained:  that 
I  will  not  be  either  fo  undutiful,  or  fo 
indifcreet,  as  to  fuffer  my  interefts  to  be 
feparated  from  the  interefts  of  my  fa- 
mily, for  any  man  upon  earth:  that  I  do 
not  think  myfelf  obliged  to  him  for  the 
forbearance  I  defire  one  flaming  fpirit 
to  have  with  others:  that  in  this  defire 
I  require  nothing  of  him,  but  what 
prudence,  juftice,  and  the  laws  of  his 
country,  require:  that  if  he  has  any  ex- 
pectations  of  favour  from  me,  on  that 
account,  he  deceives  himfelf:  that  I 
have  no  inclination,  as  I  have  often  told 
him,  to  change  my  condition:  that  I 
cannot  allow  myfelf  to  correfpond  with 
him  any  longer  in  this  clandeftine  man. 
ner:  it  is  mean,  low,  undutiful,  I  tell 
him;  and  has  a  giddy  appearance, which 
cannot  be  excufed:  that  therefore  he  is 
not  to  expect  that  I  will  continue  it. 

To  this,  in  his  laft,  among  other 
things,  he  replies,  That  if  lam  aft  u  ally 
determined  to  break  off  all  correfpon. 
dence  with  him,  he  muft  conclude,  that 
it  is  with  a  view  to  become  the  wife  of 
a  man,  whom  no  woman  of  honour  and 
fortune  can  think  tolerable.  And  in 
that  cafe,  I  muft  excufe  him  for  faying, 
that  he  mail  neither  be  able  to  bear  the 
thoughts  of  lofing  for  ever  a  perfon  in 
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all  his  prefent  and  all  his  future 
hopes  are  centred;  nor  fupport  himfelf 
with  patience  under  the  infolent  tri- 
umphs of  my  brother  upon  it.  But  that, 
neverthelefs,  he  will  not  threaten  either 
his  own  life,  or  that  of  any  other  man. 
He  muft  take  his  refolutions  as  fuch  a 
dreaded  event  (hall  impel  him,  at  the 
time.  If  he  lhall  know  that  it  will  have 
my  content,  he  muft  endeavour  to  refign 
to  his  deftiny:  but  if  he  be  brought 
about  by  compullion,  he  (hall  not  be 
able  to  anfwer  for  the  confequence. 

I  will  fend  you  thefe  letters  for  your 
perufal  in  a  few  days.  I  would  inclofe 
them;  but  that  it  is  poffible  fomething 
may  happen,  which  may  make  my  mo- 
ther require  to  re-perufethem.—  Whea 
you  lee  them,  you  will  obferve  how  he 
endeavours  to  hold  me  to  this  corre- 
fpondence. 

#        # 

IN  about  an  hour  my  mother  re- 
turned. *  Take  your  letters,  Clary: 
I  have  nothing,'  (he  was  pleafed  to  fay, 
to  tax  your  discretion  with,  as  to  the 
wording  of  yours  to  him:  you  have 
even  kept  up  a  proper  dignity,  as  well 
as  obferved  all  the  rules  of  decorum; 
and  you  have  refented,  as  you  ought 
to  refent,  his  menacing  inve&ives.  In 
a  word,  I  fee  not  that  he-can  form  the 
leaft  expectations  from  what  you  have 
written,  that  you  will  encourage  the 
paffion  he  avows  for  you.  But  does 
he  not  avow  his  pafiion?  Have  you  the 
leaft  doubt  about  what  muft  be  the 
ifTue  of  this  correfpondence,  if  con- 
tinued? And  do  you  yourfelf  think, 
when  you  know  the  avowed  hatred  of 
one  fide,  and  the  declared  defiances  of 
the  other,  that  this  can  br,  that  it 
ought  to  be,z  match?' 
'  By  no  means  it  can,  Madam;  you 
will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  Wiave 
faid  as  much  to  him.  But'now,  Ma- 
dam, that  the  whole  correfpondence 
is  before  you,  I  beg  your  commands 
what  to  do  in  a  fituation  fo  very  dif- 
agreeable.' 

'  One  thing  I  will  tell  you,  Clary—- 
But I  charge  you,  as  you  would  not 
have  me^  queftion  the  generofity  of 
your  fpint,  to  take  no  advantage  of 
it,  either  mentally  or  verbally;  that  I 
am  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  offer  of 
your  keys  to  me,  made  in  fo  chnrful 
and  unreferved  a  manner,  and  in  the 
prudence  you  have  mewn  in  your  let- 
ter*, that  were  it  practicable  to  bring 


every  one,  or  yo\ir  father  only,  into 
my  opinion,  I  mould  readily  leave  all 
the  reft  to  your  difcretion,  referving 
only  to  myfelf  the  direction  or  appro- 
bation of  your  future  letters;  and  to 
fee  that  you  broke  off  the  correfpon- 
dence as  foon  as  poffible.  But  as  it  is 
not,  and  as  I  know  your  father  would 
have  no  patience  with  you,  mould  it 
be  acknowledged  that  you  correfpond 
with  Mr.  Lovelace,  or  that  you  have 
correfponded  with  him  fmce  the  time 
he  prohibited  you  fo  to  do;  I  forbid 
you  to  continue  fuch  a  liberty — Yet, 
as  the  cafe  is  difficult,  let  me  aflc  you, 
What  you  yourfelf  can  propofe?  Your 
heart,  you  fay,  is  free:  you  own,  that 
you  cannot  think,  as  matters  are  rir- 
cumftanced,  that  a  match  with  a  man 
fo  obnoxious  as  he  now  is  to  us  all, 
is  proper  to  be  thought  of:  what  do 
you  propofe  to  do?— .What,  Clary, 
are  your  own  thoughts  of  the  mat- 
ter?' 

Without  hefitation  thus  I  anfwered— 
What  I  humbly  propofe  is  this:— • 
That  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Lovelace, 
(for  I  have  not  anfwered  his  laft)  that 
he  has  nothing  to  do  between  my  fa- 
ther and  me:  that  I  neither  a/k  his  ad- 
vice, nor  need  it:  but  that  fince  he 
thinks  he  has  fome  pretence  for  inter- 
fering, becaufe'of  my  brother's  avow- 
al of  the  intereft  of  Mr.  Solmes  in 
difpleafure  to  him,  I  will  affure  him 
(without  giving  him  any  reafon  to 
impute  the  aflfurance  to  be  in  the  leaft 
favourable  to  himfelf)  that  I  never 
will  be  that  man's.  And  if,'  proceeded 
,  '  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  him  this 
aflurance;  and  Mr.  Solmes,  in  con- 
fequence of  it,  be  difcouraged  from 
profecuting  his  addrefs;  let  Mr. Love- 
lace be  fatisfied  or  diffatisfied,  I  will 
go  no  farther;  nor  write  another  line 
to  him;  nor  ever  fee  him  more,  if  I 
can  avoid  it:  and  I  mail  have  a  good 
excufe  for  it,  without  bringing  in  any 
of  my  family.' 

'  Ah,  my  love! — But  what  (hall  we 
do  about  the  terms  Mr.  Solmes  of- 
fers? Thofe  are  the  inducements  with, 
every-body.  He  has  even  given  hopes 
to  your  brother  that  he  will  make  ex- 
changes of  eftates;  or  at  leait,  that  he 
will  purchafe  the  northern  one;  for 
you  know  it  muft  be  entirely  con* 
fiftent  with  the  family-views,  that  we 
increafe  our  inttreft  in  this  country. 
Ycur  brother,  in  (hort,  has  given  in 
H  *  'a  plan 
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a  plan  that  captivates  us  all:  and  a 
family  fo  rich  in  all  it's  branches, 
and  that  has  it's  views  to  honour,  muft 
be  pleafed  to  fee  a  very  great  proba- 
bility of  taking  rank  one  day  among 
the  principal  in  the  kingdom.1 
4  And  for  the  fake  of  thefe  views,  for 
the  fake  of  this  plan  of  my  brother's, 
am  I,  Madam,  to  he  given  in  mar- 
riage to  a  man  I  never  can  endure!— 
O  my  dear  mamma,  fave  me,  faveme, 
if  you  can,  from  this  heavy  evil ! — I 
had  rather  be  buried  alive,  indeed  I 
had,  than  have  that  man!' 
She  chid  me  for  my  vehemence;  but 
was  fo  good  as  to  tell  me,  That  (he 
would  found  my  uncle  Harlowe,  who 
was  then  below;  and  if  he  encouraged 
her,  (or  would  engage  to  fecond  her) 
(he  would  venture  to  talk  to  my  father 
herfelf ;  and  I  fhould  hear  further  in  the 
morning. 

She  went  down  to  tea,  and  kindly 
undertook  to  excufe  my  attendance  at 
fupper. 

But  is  it  not  a  fad  thing,  I  repeat,  to 
be  obliged  to  ftand  in  oppofition  to  the 
will  of  fuch  a  mother?  '  Why,'  as  I 
often  fay  to  tnyfelf,  '  was  fuch  a  man 

*  as  this  Solmes  fixed  upon?  The  only 

*  man  in  the  world,  furely,  that  could 

*  offer  fo  much,  and  deferve  fo  little! ' 

Little,  indeed,  does  he  deferve  I—- 
Why, my  dear,  the  man  has  the  mod  in- 
different of  characters.  Every  mouth  is 
opened  againft  him  for  his  fordid  ways— 
Afoolijh  man,  to  be  fo  bafe-minded!— 
When  the  difference  between  the  ob- 
taining of  a  fame  for  generofity,  and 
incurring  the  cenfure  oi  being  amifer, 
will  not,  prudently  managed,  cofl  fifty 
pounds  a  year. 

What  a  name  have  you  got,  at  a  lefs 
expence?  And  what  an  opportunity  had 
he  of  obtaining  credit  at  a  very  (mail 
cne,  fucceeding  fuch  a  wretched  crea- 
ture as  Sir  Oliver,  in  fortunes  fo  vaft?— 
Yet  has  he  fo  behaved,  that  the  com- 
mon phrafe  is  applied  to  him,  That  Sir 
Oliver  will  never  be  dead  while  Mr. 
Solmes  lives. 

The  world,  as  I  have  often  thought, 
ill-natured  as  it  is  faid  to  be,  is  gene- 
rally more  juft  in  characters  (fpeaking 
by  what  it  feels')  than  is  ufually  ap- 
prehended: and  thofe  who  complain 
moft  of  it's  cenlbrioufnefs,  perhaps 
ftiould  look  inwardly  for,  the 
oftcner  than  they  do. 


My  heart  is  a  little  at  cafe,  on  the 
hopes  that  my  mother  will  be  able  to 
procure  favour  for  me,  and  a  delive- 
rance from  this  man;  and  fo  I  have 
leifure  to  moralize.  But  if  I  had  not, 
I  fhould  not  forbear  to  intermingle  oc- 
cafionally  thefe  fort  of  remarks,  becaufe 
you  command  me  never  to  omit  them 
when  they  occur  to  my  mind:  and  not 
to  be  able  to  make  them,  even  in  a  more 
affecting  fituation-,  when  one  fits  down 
to  write,  would  mew  one's  lelf  more 
engaged  tofelf,  and  to  one's  O~LVK  con- 
cerns, than  attentive  to  the  wifhes  of  a 
friend.  If  it  be  faid  that  it  is  natural 
fo  to  be,  what  makes  th.it  nature,  on 
occafions  where  a  friend  may  be  oblig- 
ed, or  reminded  of  a  piece  of  inilruc- 
tion,  which  (writing  down)  one's  fclf 
may  be  the  better  for,  but  afault;  which 
it  would  fet  z  perfon  above  nature  to 
fubdue? 


LETTER     XVin. 

MISS     CLARISSA    HARLOWE,     TO 
MISS  HOWE. 

SAT.  MAS.  4. 

WOULD  you  not  have  thought 
that  fomething  might  have  been 
obtained  in  my  favour,  from  an  offer  fo 
reafonable,  from  an  expedient  fo  pro- 
per, as  I  imagine,  to  put  a  tolerable  end, 
as  from  myfelf,  to  a  correspondence  I 
hardly  know  howotherwife,  with  fafety 
to  fome  of  my  family,  to  get  rid  of?— 
But  my  brother's  plan  (which  my  mo- 
ther fpoke  of,  and  of  which  J  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  procure  a  copy, 
with  a  defign  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and 
expofe  it,  as  I  queftion  not  there  is  room 
to  do)  joined  with  my  father's  impa- 
tience of  contradiction,  are  irrefiftible. 

I  have  not  been  in  bed  all  night;  nor 
am  I  in  the  leaft  drowfy.  Expectation, 
and  hope,  and  doubt,  (an  uneafy  ftate!) 
kept  me  fufficiently  wakeful.  I  Itepped 
down  at  my  ufual  time,  that  it  might 
not  be  known  I  had  not  been  in  bed;  and 
gave  directions  in  the  family-way. 

About  eight  o'clock  Shorey  came  to 
me  from  my  mother  with  orders  to  at- 
tend her  in  her  chamber. 

My  mother  had  been  weeping,  I  favr 
by  her  eyes:  but  her  afpefl  feemed  to  be 
lefs  tender,  and  lefs  affe&ionate,  than 
the  day  before}  and  this,  as  foon  as  I 
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entered  into  her  prefcnce,  ftruck  me 
with  an  awe,  which  gave  a  great  damp 
to  my  fpirits. 

«  Sit  down,  Clary  Harlowe;  I  (hall 

*  talk  to  you  by-and-by : '  and  continued 
looking  into  a  drawer  among  laces  and 
linen,  in  a  way  neither  bufy  nor  un- 
fa ufy. 

I  believe  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  (he  fpoke  to  me,  (my  heart  throb- 
bing with  thefufpenfeall  the  time;)  and 
then  (he  aflced  me  coldly,  What  direc- 
tions I  had  given  for  the  day? 

I  (hewed  her  the  bill  of  fare  for  this 
day,  and  to-morrow,  if,  I  faid,  it  pleafed 
her  to  approve  of  it. 

She  made  a  fmall  alteration  in  it;  but 
with  an  air  fo  cold  and  fo  folemn,  as 
added  to  my  emotions. 

*  Mr.  Harlowe  talks  of  dining  out 
'  to-day,  I  think,  at  my  brother  An- 
«  tony's — * 

'  Mr.  Harlowe! — Not  my  father!— 

*  Have  I  not  then  a  father!' — thought  I? 

*  Sit  down  when  I  bid  you.' 
I  fat  down. 

*  You  look  very  fallen,  Clary.' 
«  I  hope  not,  Madam.' 

'  If  children  would  always  bechil- 

*  dren— parents     >    '     And  there  flie 
flopped. 

She  then  went  to  her  toilette,  and 
looked  in  the  glafs,  and  gave  half  a 
figh— The  other  half,  as  if  (he  would 
not  have  fighed  could  me  have  helped  it, 
flie  gently  hemmed  away, 

*  I  don't  love  to  fee  the  girl  look  fo 
«  fallen.' 

'Indeed,  Madam,  lam  not  fallen. '— 
And  I  arofe,  and,  turning  from  her, 
drew  out  my  handkerchief}  for  the  tears 
ran  down  my  cheeks. 

I  thought,  by  the  glafs  before  me,  I 
faw  the  mother  in  her  foftened  eye  caft 
towards  me:  but  her  words  confirmed 
not  the  hoped-for  tendernefs. 

*  One  of  the  moft  provoking  things 
1  in  the  world  is,  to  have  people  cry  for 
'  what  they  can  help!' 

'  I  wim  to  Heaven  I  could,  Madam!'— 
And  I  fobbed  again. 

*  Tears  of  penitence  and  fobs  of  per- 
'  verfenefs  are  mighty  well  fuited! — 
'  You  may  go  up  to  your  chamber.     I 

*  (hall  talk  with  you  by-and-by.' 
I  curtfeyed  with  reverence. 

'  Mock  me  not  with  outward  gef- 
«  turesofrefpea.  The  heart,  Clary,  is 
!  what  I  want,' 


'  Indeed,  Madam,  you  have  it.  It  is 

*  not  fo  much  mine  as  my  mamma's.* 

'  Fine  talking! — As  ibmebody  fays, 
If  words  were  to  pafs  for  duty,  Cla- 
rifla  Harlowe  would  be  the  dutifulleft 
child  breathing.' 

'  God  blefs  "that  fomebody!— Be  it 
whom  it  will,  God  blefs  that  fome- 
body!'— And  I  curtfeyed,  and,  pur- 

fuant  to  her  laft  command,  was  going. 
She  feemed  (truck;  but  ivas  to  be 

angry  with  me. 

So  turning  from  me,  (he  fpoke  with 

quicknefs,  '  Whither  now,  Clary  Har- 

'  lowe?' 

'  You  commanded  me,  Madam,  to 

'  go  to  my  chamber.' 

'  I  fee  you  are  very  ready  to  go  out 

*  of  my  prefence. — Is  your  compliance 
'  theeffe£loffullennefs,or obedience?— 

*  You  are  very  ready  to  leave  me.' 

I  could  hold  no  longer;  but  threw 
myfelfatherfeet:  '  O  my  deareftmam- 

*  ma!  Let  me  know  all  I  am  to  fuffer: 
'  let  me  know  what  I  am  to  be! — livill 
'  bear  it,  if  I  fan  bear  it :  but  your  dif- 
'  pleafure  I  cannot  bear!' 

'  Leave  me,  leave  me,  Clary  Har- 
'  lowe!— No  kneeling!— Limbs  fo  fup- 
«  pie;  will  fo  ftubborn!— Rife,  I  tell 

*  you.' 

*  I  cannot  rife !  I  will  difobey  my 
'  mamma,  when  fhe  bids  me  leave  her 
'  without  being  reconciled  to  me!  No 
'  fullens,  my  mamma;  no  perverfenefs; 
«  but,  worfe  than  either;  this  is  direft 
'  difobedience!— Yet  tear  not  yourfelf 

*  from  me!'  [wrapping  my  arms  about 
her  as  I  kneeled;  (he  Struggling  to  get 
from  me;  my  face  lifted  up  to  hers,with 
eyes  running  over,  that  fpoke  not  my 
heart  if  they  were  not  all  humility  and 
reverence]   '  You  muft  not,  muit  not, 
'  tear  yourfelf  from  me!'  [for  (till  the; 
dear  lady  (truggled,  and  looked  this 
way  and  that,  in  a  fweet  diforder,  as  if 
(lie  knew  not  what  to  do]—'  I  willne- 
'  ver  rife,  nor  leave  you,  nor  let  you 
'  go,  tfll  you  fay  you  are  not  angry 
'  with  me.' 

'  O  thou  ever-moving  child  of  my 
'  heart!'  [folding  her  dear  arms  about 
my  neck,  as  mine  embraced  her  kneesj 

*  Why  was  this  ta(k— But  leave  me!— 

*  You   have   difcompofed  me  beyond 
'  exprefiion !  Leave  me,  my  dear!— I 
'  won't  be  angry  with  you— if  I  can 

*  help  it— if  you'll  be  good,' 

I  arofe  trembling,  andhardly  know- 
ing 
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ing  what  I  did,  or  how  I  flood  or  walk- 
ed, withdrew  to  my  chamber.  My 
Hannah  followed  me  as  foon  as  (he 
heard  me  rnit  my  mother's  prefence, 
and  with  faits  and  fpring-water,  juft 
kept  me  from  fainting;  and  that  was 
as  much  as  (he  could  do.  It  was  near 
two  hours  before  I  could  fo  far  recover 
myfelf  as  to  take  up  my  pen,  to  write 
to  you  how  unhappily  my  hopes  have 
ended. 

My  mother  went  down  to  breakfaft. 
I  was  not  fit  to  appear:  but  if  I  had 
been  better,  I  fuppofe  I  fliould  not  have 
been  lent  for;  fince  the  permiflion  for 
my  attending  her  down,  was  given  by 
my  father  (when  in  my  chamber)  only 
o-i  condition  that  (he  found  me  worthy 
of  the  name  of  daughter.  That,  I  doubt, 
I  never  (hall  be  in  his  opinion,  if  he 
be  not  brought  to  change  his  mind  as 
to  this  Mr.  bolmes. 


LETTER    XIX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWt. 

[lN   ANSWER   TO   LETTER    XV.] 

SAT.  MARCH  4.   II   o'cLOC^. 

HANNAH  has  juft  now  brought 
me  from  the  ufual  place  your  fa- 
Tour  of  yefterday.  The  contents  of  it 
hare  made  me  very  thoughtful;  and  you 
will  have  an  anfwer  in  my  eraverr  ftyle. 
—/to have  thit  Mr.  Solmes!— No,  in- 
deed!— I  will  fooner— But  I  will  write 
firft  to  thofe  paflages  in  your  letter  which 
are  lefs  concerning,  that  I  may  touch 
upon  this  part  with  more  patience. 

As  to  what  you  mention  of  my  fitter's 
Talue  for  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  am  not  very 
much  furprized  at  it.  She  takes  fuch 
officious  pains,  and  it  is  fo  much  her  fub- 
jeft,  to  have  it  thought  that  (he  never  did, 
and  never  could  like  him,  that  (he  gives 
but  too  much  room  to  fufpefl  that  /he 
does.  She  never  tells  the  ftory  of  their 
parting,  and  of  her  refufal  of  him,  but 
her  colour  rifes,  (he  looks  with  difdain 
upon  me,  and  mingles  anger  with  the 
airs  (he  gives  herlelf— anger  as  well 
as  airs,  demonftrating,  that  fhe  refu  fed 
a  man  whom  (he  thought  worth  accept- 
ing: where  cife  is  the  reafon  either  for 
anger  or  boaft  > — Poor  Belln!  She  is  to 
be  pitied— She  cannot  either  like  or  dif- 
like  with  temper!— Would  to  Heaven 


(Tie  had  been  miftrefs  of  all  her  wiflies? 
—Would  to  Heaven  (he  had! 

As  to  what  you  fay  of  my  giving  up 
to  my  father's  controul  the  eftate  de- 
vifed  me,  my  motives  at  the  time,  as 
you  acknowledge,  were  not  blameable. 
Your  advice  to  me  on  the  fubjecl  was 
grounded,  as  I  remember,  on  your 
good  opinion  of  me;  believing  that  I 
(hould  not  make  a  bad  ufe  of  the  power 
willed  me:  neither  you  nor  I,  my 
dear,  although  you  now  aflTume  the  air 
of  a  diviner,  [pardon  me]  could  have 
believed  that  would  have  happened 
which  has  happened,  as  to  my  father's 
part  particularly.  You  were  indeed  jea- 
lous of  my  brother's  views  againji  me; 
or  rather  of  his  predominant  love  of 
himfelfy  but  I  did  not  think  fo  hardly 
of  my  brother  and  fifbras  you  always 
did.  You  never  loved  them;  and  ill- 
will  has  eyes  ever  open  to  the  faulty 
fide;  as  good-will  or  love  is  blind  even 
to  real  imperfections.  I  will  briefly 
recollect  my  motives. 

I  found  jealoufies  and  uneafinefs  rifing 
in  every  breaft,  where  all  before  was 
unity  and  love  :  the  honoured  teftatoi 
was  reflected  upon;  a  fecond childhood 
was  attributed  to  him ;  and  I  was  cen- 
fured,  as  having  taken  advantage  of  it. 
All  young  creatures,'  thought  I, 
more  or  lefs,  covet  independency; 
but  thole  who  wifti  mod  for  it,  are 
feldom  the  fitted  to  be  trufted  either 
with  the  government  of  themfelves, 
or  with  power  over  others.  This  is 
certainly  a  very  high  and  unufual  de- 
vilt  to  fo  young  a  creature.  We 
(hould  not  aim  at  all  we  have  power 
to  do.  To  take  all  that  good-nature, 
or  indulgence,  or  good  opinion  con- 
fers, (hews  a  want  of  moderation,  and 
a  grafpingnefs  that  is  unworthy  of 
that  indulgence;  and  are  bad  indica- 
tions of  the  ufe  that  may  be  made  of 
the  power  bequeathed.  It  is  true/ 
hought  I,  «  that  I  have  formed  agree- 
able fchemes  of  making  others  as 
happy  as  myfelf,  by  the  proper  dif- 
charge  of  the  ftewardmip  entrufted  to 
me.'  [Are nQtalleflatesJle'wardjkips, 
my  dear?}  «  But  let  me  examine  my- 
felf: is  not  vanity,  or  fecret  love  of 
praife,  a  principal  motive  with  me  at 
the  bottom?— Ought  I  not  to  fufpe£l 
my  own  heart  ?  If  I  fet  up  for  my- 
felf, puffed  up  with  every  one's  good 
opinion,  may  I  not  be/^/ito  myfelf? 
•^•Every  one's  eyes  are  upon  the  con- 
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*  duel,  xipon  the  vifits,  upon  the  i>ift- 
tors,  of  a  young  creature  of  our  lex, 
made  independent:  and  are  not  fuch 
fuhje&ed,  more  than  any  others,  to 
the  attempts  of  enterprizers  and  for- 
tune-feekers? — And  then,  left  to  my- 
ielf,    mould   I   take   a   wrong  ftep, 
though  with  everfo  good  an  intention, 
how  many  mould  I  have  to  triumph 
over  me,  how  few  to  pity  ire  ! — The 
more  of  the  one,  and  the  fewer  of  the 
other,  for  having  aimed  at  excelling.' 
Thele  were  fome  of  my  reflections  at 
the  time:  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that 
in   the  fame  fituation  I  (hould  do  the 
very    fame    thing;  and  that  upon  the 
matured  deliberation.     Who  can  com- 
mand or  forrfee  events?  To  ail  up  to 
our  beft  judgments  at  the  time,  is  all 
we  can   do.     If  I  have   erred,   it  is  to 
worldly  wifdom  only  that  I  have  erred. 
If  we  fuffer  by  an  aft  of  duty,  or  even 
by  an  acl:  of  generofity,  is  it  not  plea- 
furable  on   reflection,  that  the  fault  is 
in  others,   rather  than  in  omfelves  ? — 
I  had  much  rather  have  real  on  to  think 
others  unkind,  than  that  they   mould 
have  any  to  think  me  undutiful. 

And  fo,  my  dear,  I  am  fure  had  you. 
And  now  for  the   mojl  concerning 
part  of  your  letter. 

You  think  I  muft  of  neceffity,  as 
matters  are  circumftanced,  beSolmes's 
wife.  I  will  not  be  very  ram,  my  dear, 
in  proteiting  to  the  contrary:  but  I 
think  it  never  can,  and,  what  is  ftill 
more,  never  ought  to  be  ! — My  temper, 
I  know,  is  depended  upon.  But  I 
have  heretofore  laid  *,  that  I  have  fome- 
thing  in  me  of  my  father's  family,  as 
well  as  of  my  mother's.  And  have  I 
any  encouragement  to  follow  too  im- 
plicitly the  example  which  my  mother 
fets  of  meeknefs,  and  refignednefs  to 
the  wills  of  others  ?  Is  /he  not  for  ever 
obliged  (as  fhe  was  pleafed  to  hint  to 
me)  to  be  of  the  forbearing  fide  ?  In 
my  mother's  cafe,  your  obfervation  I 
muft  own  is  verified,  that  thofe  who 
will  bear  much,  mall  have  much  to 
bearf.  What  is  it,  as  fhe  fays,  that 
Jhe  has  not  facrificed  to  peace  ? — Yet, 
hzsjbe  by  her  facrifices  always  found 
the  peace  flie  has  deferved  to  find  ?  In- 
deed no !— I  am  afraid  the  very  contra- 
ry. And  often  and  often  have  I  had 
reafon  (on  her  account)  to  reflect,  that 
we  poor  mortals,  by  ouroiw-folicitude 
topreferve  undiliurbed  the  qualities  we 


are  (onjlituf  tonally  fond  of,  frequently 
lofe  the  benefits  we  propol'e  toouritlve* 
from  them:  fince  the  defigning  and  en- 
croaching (rlndingout  what  we  moft  fear 
to  forfeit)  direct  their  batteries  againfi 
thefe  our  weaker  places,  and,  making 
an  artillery  (if  I  may  fo  phrafe  it)  of 
our  hopes  an \  fears  ^  play  it  upon  us  at 
their  pleafure. 

Steadincfs  of  mind,  (a  quality  which 
the  ill-bred  and  cenforious  deny  to  any 
of  our  fex)  when  we  are  abfolutely  con- 
vi  iced  of  being  in  the  right,  [other- 
wife  it  is  not  fteadinefs,  but  objliuacy] 
and  when  it .  u  exerted  in  materiaictf<i*t 
is  a  quality,  which,  as  my  good  Dr. 
Lewen  was  wont  to  lay,  brings  great 
credit  to  the  poflefior  of  it;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  ui'ually,  when  tried  and 
known,  ruStfJufb  above  the  attempts 
of  the  meanly  machinating.  He  ufed 
therefore  to  inculcate  upon  me  this 
fteadi  fiefs,  upon  laudable  convictions. 
And  why  may  I  not  think  that  I  pra 
now  put  upon  a  proper  exerciie  of  it? 
I  i'aid  above,  that  I  never  can  be, 
that  I  never  ought  to  be,  Mrs.  Solmes. 
—I  repeat  that  I  ought  not:  for  furely, 
my  dear,  I  (hould  not  give  up  to  my 
brother's  ambition  t.hehappinefs  of  my 
future  life.  Surely  I  ought  not  to  be  the 
inftnantnt  of  depriving  Mr.  Solmes's 
relations  of  their,natural  rights  andre- 
verfionary  profpefts,  for  the  fakecf  fur- 
ther aggrandizing  a  family  (although 
that  I  am  of)  which  already  lives  in 
great  affluence  and  fplendor;  and  which 
might  be  as  juftly  diflatisfied,  were  all 
that  fome  of  it  aim  at,  to  be  obtained, 
that  they  were  not  princes,  as  now  they 
are,  that  they  are  not  peers.  [For  when 
ever  was  an  ambitious  mind,  as  you 
obferve  in  the  cafe  of  avaricej,  fatis- 
fied  by  acquifition  ?]  The  lefs,  furely, 
ought  I  to  give  into  thefe  grafping  view* 
of  my  brother,  as  I  myfelf  heartily  de- 
fpife  the  end  aimed  at;  as  I  wifh  not 
either  to  change  my  ftate,  or  better  my 
fortunes;  and  as  I  am  fully  perfuaded, 
that  happinefs and  riches  are /<u>o  things, 
and  very  feldom  meet  together. 

Yet  I  dread,  I  exceedingly  dread, 
the  conflicts  I  know  I  muft  encounter 
with.  It  is  poiTible,  that  I  may  be 
more  unhappy  from  the  due  obfervation 
of  the  good  doctor's  general  precept, 
than  were  I  to  yield  the  point;  fince 
what  I  cMj/ieaainffs  is  deemed  ftub- 
bornnefs,  obftinacy,  prepofleflion,  by 


*  See  Letter  IX.  p.  28.        f  Letter  V,  p.  19. 
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thofe  %vho  have  a  right  to  put  what  in- 
terpretation they  pleafe  upon  my  con- 
duct. 

So,  my  dear,  were  we  perfeft  (which 
no  one  can  be)  we  could  not  be  happy 
jn  this  life,  unlefs  thofe  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal  (thofe  more  efpecially  who 
have  any  controul  upon  us)  were  go- 
verned by  the  fame  principles.  Butthen 
does  not  the  good  doctor's  conclufion 
recur— That  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  chufe  what  is  right;  to  be  fteady 
in  the  purfuit  of  it;  and  to  leave  the 
iffue  to  Providence  ? 

This,  if  you  approve  of  my  mo- 
tives, (and  if  you  don't,  pray  inform 
me)  muft  be  my  aim  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

But  what  then  can  I  plead  for  a  pal- 
liation to  myfelf  of  my  mother's  fuffer- 
ings  on  my  account  ?  Perhaps  this  con- 
iidcration  will  carry  fome  force  with  it 
— tl  ;.t  /w  difficulties cannot  laft  long; 
only  till  this  great  ftruggle  fhall  be  one 
•way  or  other  determined — Whereas  my 
unhappinefs,  if  I  comply,  will  (from 
an  averfion  not  to  be  overcome)  be  for 
life.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  as  I 
have  reafon  to  think  that  the  prefent 
meafures  are  not  entered  upon  with  her 
own  natural  liking,  flie  will  have  the 
lefs  pain,  fliould  they  want  the  fuccefs 
which  I  think  in  my  heart  they  ought 
to  want. 

I  have  run  a  great  length  in  a  very 
little  time.  The  fubjecl  touched  me  to 
the  quick.  My  refleclions  upon  it  will 
give  you  reafon  to  expeft  from  me  a 
perhaps  too  fteady  a  behaviour  in  anew 
conference,  which,  I  find,  I  muft  have 
with  my  mother.  My  father  and  bro- 
ther, as  me  was  pleafed  te  tell  me,  dine 
at  my  uncle  Antony's;  and  that,  as  I 
have  reafon  to  believe,  on  purpofe  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  it. 

Hannah  informs  me,  that  (he  heard 
my  father  high  and  angry  with  my  mo- 
ther, at  taking  leave  of  her:  I  fuppofe, 
for  being  too  favourable  to  me;  for 
Hannah  heard  her  fay,  as  in  tears,  « In- 
*  deed,  Mr.  Harlowe,. you  greatly  dif- 
«  trefs  me! — The  poor  girl  does  not 
«  deferve— *  Hannah  heard  no  more, 
but  that  he  faid,  he  would  break  fome- 
body'sheart — Mine  I  fuppofe— not  my 
mother's,  I  hope. 

As  only  my  fifter  dines  with  my  mo- 
ther, I  thought  I  mould  have  been 
commanded  down:  but  ftie  fent  me  up 
a  plate  from  her  table.  I  continued  my 
writing.  I  could  not  touch  a  morfel. 
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I  ordered  Hannah  however  to  eat  It, 
that  I  might  not  be  thought  fullen. 

Before  I  conclude  this,  J  will  fee 
whether  any-thingoffers  from  either  of 
my  private  eorrefpnndences,  that  will 
makeirpropei  to  add  to  it;  and  will  take 
a  turn  in  the  wood-yard  and  garden  for 
that  purpofe. 

*        # 

I  AM  flopped.  Hannah  /hall  drpofit 
this.  She  was  ordered  by  my  mother 
(who  aflced  where  I  was)  to  tell  me, 
that  (he  would  come  up  and  talk  with 
me  in  my  own  clofet. — She  is  coming! 
Adieu,  my  dear. 


LETTER    XX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MI5A 
HOWE. 

SAT.  AFTERNOON. 

THE  ex  peeled  conference  is  over: 
but  my  difficulties  arc  increafed. 
This,  as  my  mother  was  plealed  to  tell 
me,  being  the  \tStferfuaf try  effort  that 
is  to  be  attempted,  I  will  be  as  parti- 
cular in  the  account  of  it  as  my  head 
and  my  heart  will  allow  me  to  be. 

'  I  have  made/  faid  flie,  as  flie  en. 
tered  my  room,  '  zjhort  as  well  nearly 

*  dinner,  on  purpofe  to  confer  with 
c  you:  and  I  do  aflure  you,  that  it  will 
'  be  the  laft  conference  I  ftiall  either  be 
'  permitted  or  inelinedto  hold  with  you 
'  on  the  fubjecl,  if  you  mould  prove 
'  as  refraflory  as  it  is  imagined  you 
'  will  prove  by  fome,  who  are  of  opi- 

*  nion,  that  I  have  not  the  weight  with 
'  you  which  my  indulgence  deferves. 
'  But  I  hope  you  will  convince  as  weU 
'  them  as  me  of  the  contrary. 

*  Your  father  both  dines  and  fups  at 

*  your  uncle's,  on  purpofe  to  give  us 

*  this  opportunity;  and  according  to 
'  the  report  I  fliall  make  on  his  return, 
'  (which  I  have  promifed  fhall  be  a  very 
'  faithful  one)  he  will  take  his  mea- 

*  fures  with  you.' 

I  was  offering  to  fpeak — *  Hear,  Cla- 
'  rifla,  what  I  have  to  tell  you,"  faid 
me,  *  before  you  fpeak,  unlefs  what 
'  you  have  to  fay  will  fignify  to  me 
'  your  compliance— Say— Will  it?— If 
«  it  will,  you  may  fpeak.' 

I  was  filent. 

She  looked  with  concern  and  anger 
upon  me—'  No  compliance,  I  find'  — 

*  Such  a  dutiful  young  creature  hither - 

«  to! 
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«  to! — Will  you  not,  can  you  not,  fpeak 
'  as  I  would  have  you  fpeak  ? — Then,' 
[rejecting  me  as  it  were  with  her  hand] 

*  continue   filent. — /,    no    more   than 

*  your  father,  will  bear  your  AWwed 

*  contradiction.' 

She  pauled     with  i  look  of  expefla 
tion,  as  if  ihe  waited  for  my  confenting 
anfwer. 

I  was  ftill  filent}  lookingdown;  the 
tears  in  my  eyes. 

'  O  thou determined  girl! — But  fay— 

*  Speak  out — Are  you  refolved  to  ftand 
'  in  oppofition  to  us  all,  in  a  point  our 

*  hearts  are  let  upon?' 

'  May  I,  Madam,  be  permitted  to 

*  expoitulate?' 

'  To  what  pnrpofe  expoftulate  with 
'  me,  Clarifla?  Your  fat  her  is  deter  - 
'  mined.  Have  I  not  told  you  there 

*  is  no  receding;  that   the  honour   as 

*  well  as  the  ir.tereft  of  the  family  is 
^  concerned  ?  Be  ingenuous;  you  ufed 

*  to  be  fo,  even  occasionally   againft 
'  yourfelf: — who  at  the  long-run  mvfl 

*  iubmit — all  of  us  tojou;  or  you  to  all 

*  of  us? — If  you  intend  to  yield  ztlajf 
1  if  you  find  you  cannot  conquer,  yield 

*  now,  and  with  a  grace — for  yield  you 

*  muft,  or  be  none  of  our  child.' 

I  wept.  I  knew  not  what  to  fay;  or 
rather  how  to  exprefs  what  I  had  to 
fay. 

'  Take  notice,  that  there  are  flaws 

*  in   your  grandfather's   will  :    not   a 
'  milling  of  th.it  eftate  will  be  yours, 

*  if  you  do  not  yield.     Your  grand- 

*  father  left  it  to  you,  as  a  reward  of 

*  your  dutv  to  him  and  to  us—You  will 
'  jllf'lj  forfeit  it,  if—' 

'  Permit  me,  good  Madam,  to  fay, 

*  that  if  it  were  unjuftly  bequeathed  me, 

*  I  ought  not  to  wifli  to  'nave  it.     But  I 
'  hope  Mr.  Solmes  will  be  apprized  of 
'  thefe  flaws.' 

'  This  is  very  pertly  faid,  Clarifla: 

*  but  reflect, 't hat  the  forfeiture  of  that 

*  eftate  through  your  oppofition,  will 

*  be  attended  with  the  total  lofs  of  your 

*  father's  favour:  and  then  how  defti- 

*  tute  muft  you  be;  how  unable  to  (up- 

*  port  yourfelf;  and  how  many  ben.e- 
'  volent  deligns  and  good  aclions  mult 
'  you  give  up !' 

'   I  muft  accommodate  myfelf,  Ma- 

*  dam,  in  the  latter  cafe,  to  my  cir- 
'  cumftances:    much  only  is  required 
'  where  much  is  given.     It  becomes  me 
'  to  be  thankful  for  what  I  have  had. 

*  I  have  reafon  to  bid's  you,.  Madam, 


and  my  good  Mrs.  Norton,  for  bring- 
ing me  up  to  be  fatisfied  with  little; 
bur  much  lefs,  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
than  my  father's  indulgence  annually 
confers     upon    me  ' — And    then    I 
thought  of  the  old  Roman  and  his  Len* 
tils.        \ 

*  What  perverfenefs  !'  faid  my  mo- 
ther.— '  But  if  you  depend  upon  the 
'•  favour  of  either  or  both  ofyourunclesj 
c  vain  wili  be  that  dependence:  they 
'  will  give  you  up,  I  do  allure  you,  sf 
'  your  father  does,  and  abfolutely  re- 
'  nounceyou.' 

'  I  am  forry,  Madam,  that  I  have 
'  had  fo  little  merit  as  to  have  made  no 
'  deeper  impreflions  of  favour  for  me 

*  in  their  hearts:  but  I  will   love  and 
'  honour  them  as  long  as  Hive.' 

'  All  this,  ClarifTa,  makes  your  pre- 
'  poflTefllon  in  a  certain  man's  favour 
'  the  more  evident.  Indeed  your  bro- 
'  ther  and  lifter  cannot  go  any -whither, 
'  but  they  hear  of  thefe  prepofleffions.* 

'  It  is  a  great  grief  to  me,  Madam, 
'  to  he  made  the  fiibjecl  of  the  puhlick 
'  talk:  but  I  hope  you  will  have  the 
'  goodnefs  to  excufe  me  for  obierving," 
'  that  the  authors  of  my  diigracewith- 
'  in  doors,  the  talkers  of  my  pre- 
'  pcfleHion  without,  and  the  reporters 

*  of  it  from  abroad,  are  originally  the 

*  fame  perfons.', 

She  feverely  chid  me  for  this. 
I  received  her  rebukes  in  filence. 
'  Youare  fallen,  Clarifla:  I  fee  you 
'  are_/a//f«.' — And  flic  walked  about 
the  room  in  anger.  Then  turning  to 
me—'  You  can  bear  the  imputation  of 
fullennefs,  I  fee! — You  have  no  con-  .„ 
cern  to  clear  yourfelf  of  it.  I  was 
afraid  of  telling  you  all  I  was  en- 
joined to  tell  you,  in  cafe  you  were 
to  be  unperfuadable:  but  I  riixl  that 
I  had  a  greater  opinion  of  your  deli- 
cacy, of  your  gentlenefs,  than  I 
needed  to  have — It  cannot  difcom- 
pofe  fo  fteady,  fo  inflexible  a  young; 
creature,  to  be  told,  as  I  now  tell 
you,  that  the  fet,tlements  are  actually 
drawn;  and  that  you  will  be  called 
down  in  a  very  few  days  to  hear  ;h;rri 
rend,  and  to  ugn  them:  for  it  is  im- 
poflible,  if  your  heart  he  free,  that 
you  can  make  the  leaft  objection 
to  them;  except  it  will  be  an  ob- 
jection with  you,  that  they  are  fo 
much  in  your  favour,  and  in  the  fa- 
vour of  all  our  family.'1 
I  was  fpeechlefs,  absolutely  fpeech- 
I  l«lc 
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lefs.  Although  my  heart  was  ready  to 
burft,  yet  could  I  neither  weep  nor 
fpeak. 

'  I  am  forty,'  faid  fire,  *  for  your 
'  averfenefs  to  this  match:*  [Match 
ihe  was  pleafed  to  call  it!]  '  but  thcit  is 
'  no  help.  The  honour  and  intereft  of 

*  the  family,  as  your  aunt  has  told  you, 

*  and  as  I  have  told  you,  are  concern- 
'  ed;  and  you  rmift  comply/ 

I  was  ftill  fpeechlefs. 

She  folded  the  ivarmjlatue,  as  ftie 
was  pleafed  to  call  me,  in  her  arms; 
and  entreated  me,  for  Heaven's  fake, 
and  for  her  fake,  to  comply. 

Speech  and  tears  were  lent  me  at  the 
fame  time.—'  You  have  given  me  life, 
'  Madam,' faid  I,  clafpingmy  uplifted 
fcands  together,  and  falling  on  one  knee; 

*  a  happy  one,  till  now,  has  your  good- 
4  nefs,  and  my  papa's,  made  it !  O  do 

*  not,  do  not,  make  all  the  remainder 
'  «f  it  miferable!' 

*  Your  father,'  replied  me,  '  is  re- 

*  folved  not  to  fee  you,  till  he  fees  you 

*  as  obedient  a  child  as  you  ufed  to  be. 

*  You  have  never  been  put  to  a  teft  till 

*  now,  that  deferved  to  be  called  a  teft. 
'  This  11,  this  mitft  be,  my  laft  effort 

*  with  you.     Give  me  hope,  my  dear 
'  child:  my  peace  is  concerned;  I  will 
'  compound  with   you  but   for  Lope. 

*  And  yet  your  father  will  not  be  fa- 

*  tisfied  without  an  implicit,  and  even 

*  a  chearful  obedience— Give  me  but 

*  hope,  my  child  !' 

'  To  give  you  hope,  my  deareft,  my 

*  mod  indulgent  mamma,    is  to  give 

*  you  every -thing.     Can  I  be  honeft, 
'  if  I  give  a  hope  that  I  cannot  con- 

*  firm?' 

She  was  very   angry.      She   again 

called  me  perverfe-,  me  upbraided  me 

with  regarding  only  my  own  prepofief- 

fions,    and   refpecting   not  either  her 

peace  of  mind,  or  my  own  duty.—'  It 

is  a  grating  thing/  faid  fhe,  '  for 

the  parents  of  a  child,  who  delighted 

in  her  in  all  the  time  of  her  helplefs 

infancy,  and  throughout  every  (lags 

of  her  childhood;  and  in  every  part 

of  her  education  to  womanhood,  be* 

caufe  of  the   promifes  ftie  gave  of 

proving  the  moft  grateful  and  dutiful 

of  children;    to  find,  joift  when  the 

ti  me  arrived  which  mould  crown  their 

wiflies,  that  child  (land  in  the  way  of 

her  own  hnppinefs,  and  her  parents 

comfort,  and,  refuting  an  excellent 

offer,  and  noble  fettlcments,  givefu« 


Ipicions  to  her  anxious  friends,  ths! 
(he  would  become  the  property  of  a 
vile  rake  and  libertine,  who  (be  the 
occafion  what  it  will)  defies  her  fa- 
mily, and  lias  actually  embrucd  his 
hands  in  her  brother's  blood. 
'  I  have  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it,' 
aid  me,  '  between  your  father  and 
you;  for,  feeing  your  diflike,  I  have 
more  than  one*  pleaded  for  you:  but 
ail  to  no  purpole.  I  am  only  treated 
as  a  too  fond  mother,  who,  from  mo- 
tives of  a  blameable  indulgence,  en- 
courage a  child  to  it  and  in  oppoiition 
to  a  father's  will.  I  am  charged 
with  dividing  the  family  into  two 
parts;  I  and  my  youngeft  daughter 
handing  againft  my  huiband,  his  two 
brothers,  my  fon,  my  eldeit  daugh- 
ter, and  my  filter  Hervey.  I  have 
been  told,  that  I  mult  be  convinced  of 
the  fi  tnefs-  as  well  as  advantage  to  the 
whole  (your  brother  and  Mr.  Love- 
lace out  of  the  queftion)  of  carrying 
the  contract  with  Mr.  Solmes,  on 
which  fo  many  contracts  depend,  in- 
to execution. 

1  Your  father's  heart,  I  tell  you  once 
more,  is  in  it:  he  has  declared,  that 
he  had  rather  have  no  daughter  in- 
you,  than  one  he  cannot  difpofeof  for 
your  own  good;  efpecially  as  you 
have  owned,  that  jour  heart  is  free; 
and  as  the  general  geod  of  his  whole 
family  is  to  be  promoted  by  your 
obedience.  He  has  pleaded,  poor 
man!  that  his  frequent  gouty  pa- 
roxyfms  (every  fit  more  threatening 
than  the  former)  give  him  no  extra- 
ordinary profpe£ts,  either  of  worldly 
rfappinefs,  or  of  long  days:  and  he 
hopes,  that  you,  who  have  been  fup-< 
pofed  to  have  contributed  to  the 
lengthening  of  your  grandfather's 
life,  will  not,  by  your  difobedience, 
morten  your  father's." 
This  was  a  moft  affecting  plea,  my 
dear.  I  wept  in  filence  upon  it.  I 
could  not  fpeak  to  it.  And  my  mother 
proceeded.  '  What  therefore  can  be 
his  motives,  Clary  Harlowe,  in  the 
earned  deiire  he  has  to  fee  this  treaty 
perfected,  but  the  welfare  and  ag- 
grandizement of  his  family;  which 
aheady  having  fortunes  to  become  the 
bighcft  condition,  cannot  but  afpire 
to  greater  drftrnctior.s  ?  However 
flight  fuch  views  as  thefe  may  appear 
to  you,  Clary,  you  know,  that  they 
ave  not  flight  ones  to  any  other  of  rh: 
«  family; 
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'  family:  and  your  father  will  be  his 
'  own  judge  of  what  is  and  what  is  not 

*  likely    to  promote  the   good  of  his 
'  children.    Yourabftraftednefs, child, 
'  {affcftalion   of   abftraflednefs    fome 

*  call  it)   favours,  let  me  tell  you,  of 
'  greater  particularity,  than  what  we 
'  aim  to  carry.    Modefty  and  humility 
f  therefore  will  oblige    you  rather  to 
'  miftruft  yourfelf  of  peculiarity,  than 

*  cenlure  views  which  all  the  world  pur  - 
f  fues,  as  opportunity  offers.' 

I  was  ftill  iilent;  and  (heproceeded — 
'  It  is  owing  to  the  good  opinion,  Cla- 

*  ry,  which  your  father  has  of  you, 
'  and   of  your   prudence,    duty,    and 

*  gratitude,  that  he  engaged  for  your 

*  compliance,  in  your  abfence;  (before 
'  you  returned  from  Mifs  Howe)  and 

*  that  he  built  and  finifhed  contracts 

*  upon  it,  which  cannot  be  made  void, 

*  or  cancelled.' 

.    «   But  why,  then,'  thought  I,  '  did 
'  th«y  receive  me,  on  my  return  from 

*  Mifs   Howe,  with  fo  much  intimi- 

*  dating  folernnity?'-— To  be  fure,  my 
dear,  this  argument,    as  well    as    the 
reft,  was  obtruded  upon  my  mother. 

She  went  on,  c  Your  father  has  de- 

*  clared,  that  your  unexpected  oppofi- 
f  tion,'  \\JnexpeEied  me  was  pleafed  to 
call  it]  '  and  Mr.  Lovelace's  continued 
'  menaces  and  infults,  more  and  more 
'  convince  him,  that  a  (hort  day  is  ne- 
f  ceflUry  in  order  to  put  an  end  fo  all 
'  that  man's  hopes,  and  to  his  own  ap- 

*  prehenfions  resulting  from  the  difobe- 

*  dience  of  a  child  fo  favoured.     He 
'  has  therefore  actually  ordered  pat- 
'  terns  of  the  richeft  filks  to  be  fcnt  for 

*  from  London.1 

I  ftarted— I  was  out  of  breath — I 
gafped,  at  this  frightful  precipitance — I 
was  going  to  open  with  warmth  againft 
it.  I  knew  whofe  t\\ehcppy  expedient 
muft  be :  female  minds,  I  once  heard 
my  brother  fay,  that  could  but  be 
brought  to  balance  on  the  change  of 
their  ftate,  might  eafily  be  determined 
by  the  glare  and  fplendor  of  the  nup- 
tial preparations,  and  the  pride  of  be- 
coming the  miftrefs  of  a  family. — But 
(he  was  pleafed  to  hurry  on,  that  I 
might  not  have  time  to  exprefs  mydif- 
gufts  at  fuch  a  communication— to  this 
effecT:. 

*  '  Your  father  therefore,  my  Clary, 
'.  cannot,  either  for  your  fake,  or  his 
?  own,  labour  under  a  fufpenfe  fo  af- 
f  feeing  to  his  repqfe.     He  has  even 
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thought  fit  to  acquaint  me,  on  my 
pleading  for  you,  that  it  becomes  me, 
as  I  value  my  own  peace,'  [Ho-tu  harjh 
o  fuch  a.  •-wife!]  '  and  as  I  \vi(h,  that 
he  do  not  fufpecl:  that  I  fecretly  fa- 
vour the-addrefl  of  a  vile  rake,  (a 
character  which  all  the  fex,  he  is 
pleafed  to  fay,  virtuous  and  vicious, 
are  but  too  fond  of!  )  to  exert  my  au- 
thority over  you:  and  that  this  I  may 
the  lefs  fcrupuloufiy  do,  as  you  have 
owned,'  f_Theold  ftring!]  'tbatyour 
be  art  is  free.'' 

Unworthy  reflexion  in  my  mother's 
cafe,  furely,  this  of  our  fex's  valuing 
a  libertine;  fince  (he  made  choice  of  my 
father  in  preference  to  feveral  fuitors  of 
equal  fortune,  becaufe  they  were  of  iu- 
ferior  reputation  far  morals! 

'  Yourfather/  added  (lie,  '  at  his  go  - 
'  ing  out,  told  me  what  he  expected 
'  from  me,  in  cafe  I  found  that  I  had 
'  not  the  requiiite  influence  upon  you— • 
'  It  was  this — That  I  fliould  directly 
'  feparate  myfelf  from  you,  and  leave 
*  you  fingly  to  take  the  confequence  of 
'  your  double  difobedience— I  there- 
'  fore  entreat  you,  my  dear  CJarifla," 
concluded  (he,  and  that- in  the  moftear- 
neli  and  condefcending  manner,  .«  to 
f  fignify  to  your  father,  on  his  return, 
'  your  ready  obedience;  and  this  as 
'  well  for  my  fake  as  for  your  own.' 

Aftecled  by  my  mother's  goodnefs 
to  me,  and  by  that  part  of  her  argu- 
ment which  related  to  her  own  peace, 
and  to  the  fufpicions  they  had  of  her  fe- 
cretly inclining  to  prefer  the  man  fo 
hated  by  them,  to  the  man  (b  much  my 
averfion,  I  could  not  but  wifh  it  were 
poffible  for  me  to  obey.  I  therefore 
paufed,  hefitated,  confidered,  and  was 
iilent  for  fome  time.  I  could  fee,  that 
my  mother  hoped  that  the  i  efult  of  this 
hefitation  would  be  favourable  to  her 
arguments.  But  then  recollecting, 
that  all  was  owingto  tke  inftigations  of 
a  brother  and  lifter,  wholly  actuated  by 
felfifli  and  envious  views;  that  I  hud 
not  deferved  the  treatment  I  had  of  late 
met  with;  that  my  difgrace  was  already 
become  the  publick  talk;  that  the  man 
was  Mr.  Solmes;  and  that  my  averfion 
to  him  was  too  generally  known,  to 
make  my  compliance  either  creditable 
to  myfelf  or  to  them:  that  it  would 
give  my  brother  and  lifter  a  triumph 
over  me,  and  over  Mr.  Lovelace,  which 
they  weulJ  not  fail  to  glory  in;  and 
,  although  it  concerned,  me  but 
I  *  Jittl<& 
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little   to  regard   on   his  account,    v:t 
might  be  attended  with  fatal  mifchiefs 
—And  then  Mr.  Solmes's  difa^reeable 
perfon;  his  ftill  more  difagieca   le  man- 
ners, his  low  underftanding — Under- 
ftanding!  the  glory  of  a  man,  fo  little 
to  be  dil'penfed  with  in  the  head  and  di- 
reftor  of  a  family,  in  order  to  preferve 
to  him  that  refpeft  which  a  good  wife 
(and  that  for  the  jollification  of  her 
own  choice)   fho'ild   pay  him  herfelf, 
and  \vifh  every-body  to  pay  him — And 
as  Mr.  Solmes's  inferiority  in  this  re- 
fpeclable  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
[I  muft  be  allowed  to  fay  this  to  you, 
and  no  great  felf  aflumption  neither] 
•would  proc.'.im  to  all  future,  as  well 
as  to  all  prelent  obiervers,  what  nr.ift 
have  been  my  mean  in    ucemeiu — All 
theie  ixflefticns  crouding  upon  my  re- 
membrance; '  I  would.  Madam,    faid 
I,  folding  my  nan   s    w  n  an  earnell- 
uefs  in  which  my  whoL  heart  WHS  en- 
gaged, '  bear  the  cruelleft  tortures,  Hear 
lofs  of  limb,  an<  Vven  of  life,  to  give 
you  peace.     But  ihis  man,  every  mo- 
ment  I   would,   at    yi;ur  comimnd, 
think  of  him  with  favour,  is  the  more 
my  averfion.     You   cannot,    indeed 
you  cannot,  think,  how  my  whole  foul 
refifts  him  ! — And  to  talk  of  cor.trafts 
concluded  upon;  of  patterns;   of  a 
fhort  <'ay! — Save  me,  lave  me,  O  my 
deareft  mamma,  fave  your  child,  from 
this  heavy,  from  this  infupportable 
'  evil!' 

Never  was  there  a  countenance  that 
exprefled   fo  fignificantly,  as  my  mo- 
ther's did,  an  anguim,  which  (he  ftrug- 
gled  to  hide,   under  an  anger  (he  was 
compelled    to  affume — till    the    latter 
overcoming  the  former,  (he  turned  from 
me  with  an  uplifted  eye;  and  ftamping 
• — '  Strange  perverfenefsT  were  the  on- 
ly words  I  heard  of  a  Sentence  that  (he 
angrily  pronounced;  and  was  going,   I 
then,  half-frantickly  I  believe,  laid  hold 
of  her  gown — '  Have  patience  with  me, 
deareft  Madam!1   laid  I. — *  Do  not 
you   renounce   me  totally  ! — If  you 
mujt  feparate    yourielf   from    your 
child,  let  it  not  be  with  abfolute  re- 
probation on  your  own  part! — My 
uncles  may  be  hard-hearted — my  fa- 
ther may  be  immoveable — I  may  fuf- 
fer  from  my  brother's  ambit. on,  and 
from  my  filler's  envy! — But  let  me 
not  lofe  my  mamma's  love;  at  leaft, 
htr  pity.' 
She  turned  to  me  with  benigner  rays 


— '  You  have  my  love! "You  b'at'e  my 
'  //{}'.'  But,  O  my  deareft  girl — I  have 
'  not  yours.' 

1  Indeed,  indeed,  Madam,  you  have: 
'  and  all  my  reverence,  all  my  grati- 

*  tude,    you   have! — But    in   this    on: 
'  point — Cannot  I  be  this  once  obliged? 

*  — Will    no    expedient  be  accepted  ? 
'  Have  I  not  made  a  very  fairpropofal 
'  as  to  Mr.  Lovelace?1 

'  I  wifh,  for  both  our  fakes,  my  dear 
'  unpei  fuadable  girl,  that  the  decifion 
'  of  this  point  lay  with  me.  But  why, 
'  when  you  know  it  does  not  why 
'  (ho  'hi  you  thus  perplex  and  urge 
'  me? — To  renounce  Mr.  Lovelace  is 
'  now  but  jta^'what  isaimeil  at.  Nor 
'  will  any-body  elfe  believe  you  in 
'  earne.ft  in  the  offer,  if  /  would. 
1  Vv  hile  you  remain  (ingle,  >ir.  Love- 
'  lace  will  have  hopes — and  you,  in 
'  the  opinion  of  others,  inclinations.* 

'  Permit  me,  deareft  Madam,  to  fay, 
'  that  jour  goodnefs  to  me,  jour  pa- 
'  tience,  jour  peace,  weigh  more  with 
'  me,  tl  an  il  the  reft  put  together-,  for 
'  although  I  am  to  be  treated  by  my 
'  brother,  and,  through  his  inftigations, 
'  by  m\  father,  as  a  flave  in  this  point, 

*  and  not  as  a  daughter,  yet  my  mind  is 

*  not  that  of  a  flave.     You  have  not 
'  brought  me  up  to  be  mean.' 

'  So,  Clary!  you  are  already  at  defi- 
'  ance  with  your  father!  I  have  had 
'  too  much  caufe  before  to  apprehend 
'  as  much — What  will  this  come  to? 
«  — /,'  and  then  my  dear  mamma  figh- 
ed — '  /.  am  forced  to  put  up  with  many 
'  humours.' 

'  That  you  are,  my  ever-honoured 
'  mamma,  is  my  grief.  And  can  it  be; 
'  thought,  that  this  very  confederation, 

*  and  the  apprehenfion  of  what  may  re- 

*  fuit   from   a  much  worfe  tempered 
'  man,  (a  man,  who  has  not  naif  the 
'  fenfe  of  my  father)  has  not  made  aij 
'  imprcfiion  upon  me   to  the  difadvan- 
'  tage  of  the  married  life?  Yet  it  is 
'  fomething  of  an  alleviation,  if  one 
'  muft  bear  undue  controul,  to  bear  it 
'  from  a  man  of  fenfe.     My  father,  I 
'  have  heard  you  fay,  Madam,  was  for 
'  years  a  very  good  humoured  gentle- 
'  man — Unobje&ible    in    perfon    and 
'  manners — But  the  man  propofed  to 
'  me — * 

*  Forbear  reflecting  upon  your  fa- 
'  ther:'  [Did  I,  my  dear,  in  wh;.t  I 
have  repeated,  and  I  think  they  are  the 
very  words,  refleft  upon  my  father?} 
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*  it  is  not  poflible,  I  mull  fay  again,  and 

*  again,  were  all  men  equally  indiffe- 

*  rent  to  you,  that  you  (hould  be  thus 

*  fturdy  in  your  will.     I  am  tired  out 
.'  ^with  your  ohftinacy— The  moft  un- 

*  perfuadeaile  girl — Yen  forget,   that 

*  I  mult  feparate  myfelf  from  you,   if 
4  you  will  not  comply.     You  do  not 
4  remember  that  your  father  will  take 

*  you  up,  where  I  leave  you.     Once 
4  more,  however,  I  will  put  it  to  you 

*  — Are  you  determined  to  biaveyour 
'  father's    difpleafure? — Are   you   de- 
'  termined  to  defy  your  uncles? — Do 
4  you  chufe  to  break  with  us  all,  ra- 
4  ther  than  encourage  Mr.  Solmes  ? — 

*  R.uherthan  give  me  hope?' 

'   Dreadful  alternative — But  is  not 

*  my  fincerity,  is  not  the  integrity  of 

*  my  heart,  concerned  in  my  anfwer? 

*  May  not  my  everlaftiing  happinds  be 
4  the  facrificc  ?    Will  not  the  leaft  flia- 

*  dow  of  the  hope  you   juft  now  de- 

*  manded  from  me,  be  driven  into  ab- 
4  foiute  and   fudden   certainty?   Is  it 

*  not  fought  to  enfnare,  to  entangle  me 

*  in  my  own  defire  of  obeying,   if  I 
4  could  give  anfwei  s  that  might  be  con- 

*  ftrued  into  bu!e? — Forgive  me,  Ma- 

*  dam:   bear  with  your  child's  bold- 

*  neis  in  fuch  a  caufe  as  this! — Settle- 

*  ments  drawn  ! — Patterns  fent  for! — 
'  An  early  day! — Dear,  dear  Madam, 
4  how  can  I  give  hope,  and  not  intend 

*  to  be  this  man's?' 

*  Ah,  girl,   never  fay  your  heart  is 

*  free!  You    deceive  yourfelf  if  you 
4  think  it  is.' 

4  Thus  to  be  driven'   [and  I  wrung 
my  hands  through  impatience]  '  by  the 

*  inlligations  ot  a  deiigning,  an  ambi- 
4  tious  brother,  and  by  a  filter,  that — ' 

'  How  often,  Clary,  mult  I  forbid 

*  your   unfifterly   reflections?  —  Does 

*  not  your  father,  do  not  your  uncles, 
4  does  not  eveiy  body,  patronize  Mr. 

*  Solmes?  And  let  me  tell  you,  un. 
'  grateful  girl,  and  unmoveable  asun- 
'  grateful,  let  me  repeatedly  tell  you, 
4  that  it  is  evident  to  me,  that  nothing 
4  but  a  love  unworthy  of  your  pru- 
4  dence  can  make  a  creature  late  fo  du- 

*  tiful,  now  fo  fturdy.    You  mayguefs 
'  what  your  father's  firft  qu.eltion  on 
4  his  return  will  be.     He  muft  know, 

*  that  I  can  do  nothing  with  you.     I 

*  have  done   my   part.      Seek  me,  if 

*  your  mind  change  before  he  comes 
'  back:  you  have  yet  a  little  more 


4  time,  as  he  ftays  fupper.  I  will  no 
c  more  feek  you,  nor  to  you.'— And 
away  (he  flung. 

What  could  I  do  but  weep? 

I  am  extremely  affefted  on  my  mo- 
ther's account — more,  I  muft  needs  fay, 
th;m  on  my  own.  And  indeed  all 
things  confidered;  and  especially,  that 
the  meafure  (he  is  engaged  in,  is  (as  I 
dire  fay  it  is)  againft  her  own  judg- 
ment; (he  defer-vcs  more  companion 
than  myfelf. — Excellent  woman!  What 
pity,  that  meeknefs  and  condefcenfion 
Ihould  not  be  attended  with  the  due  re- 
wards of  thofe  charming  graces! — Yet 
had  (he  not  let  violent  fpirits  (as  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved  with  no  linall  re- 
gret) find  their  power  over  hers,  it 
could  not  have  been  thus. 

But  here,  run  away  with  by  my  pen, 
I  fuffer  my  mother  to  be  angry  with  me 
on  her  own  account.  She  hinted  to 
me,  indeed,  that  I  muft  leek  her,  if 
my  mind  changed]  which  is  a  condi- 
tion that  amounts  to  a  prohibition  of 
attending  her:  but,  as  (lie  left  me  in 
difpleafure,  will  it  not  have  a  very  ob- 
ftinate  appearance,  and  look  like  a  kind 
of  renunciation  of  her  mediation  in  my 
favour,  if  I  go  not  down  before  my  fa- 
ther returns,  to  fupplicate  her  pity,  and 
her  kind  report  to  him? 

I  will  attend^her.  I  had  rather  all 
the  world  (hould  be  angry  with  me 
than  my  mamma! 

Mean  time,  to  clear  my  hands  from 
pnpers  of  luch  a  nature,  Hannah  (hall 
depoftt  this.  If  two  or  three  letters 
reach  you  together,  they  will  but  ex- 
prefs,  from  one  period  to  another,  the 
anxieties  and  difficulties  which  the 
mind  of  your  unhappy  but  ever  affec- 
tionate friend  labours  under. 

CL.  H, 


LETTER     XXL 

MISS  OLAR.ISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SAT.  NIGHT. 

I  Have  been  down.     I  am  to  be  un- 
lucky in  all  I  do,  I' think,  be  my  in- 
tentions ever  fo  goo:1.     I  have  made 
matters  worfe  inltead  of  better:  as   I 
(hall  now  tell  you. 

I  found  my  mother  and  fiftcr  toge- 
•  ther 
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ther  in  my  fitter's  parlour.  My  mother, 
I  fear,  by  the  glow  in  her  fine  face,  (and 
as  the  browner,  fuilener  glow  in  my 
fifter' s  confirmed)  had  been  exprefling 
berfelf  with  warmth,  againft  her  un- 
kappier  child:  perhaps  giving  fuch  an 
account  of  what  had  paffed,  as  mould 
clear  herfelf,  and  convince  Bella,  and 
through  her,  my  brother  and  uncles, 
of  the  fincere  pains  (he  bad  taken  with 
roe. 

I  entered  like  a  dtje£led  criminal; 
mnd  befought  the  favour  of  a  private 
audience.  My  mother's  return,  both 
looks  and  words,  gave  but  too  much 
r.eafon  for  my  above  furmize. 

'  You  have,'  faid  me,  [looking 
at  me  with  a  fternnefs  that  never  fits 
well  on  her  fweet  features]  '  rather  a 
'  requeuing  than  a  conceding  counte- 

*  nance,   Clariffa  Harlowe:     if   I    am 

*  pnftaken,  tell  me  fo;  and  I  will  with- 

*  draw  with  you  wherever  you  will.— 
'  Yet,  whether  fo  or  not,  you  may  fay 
'  what  you  have    to  fay  before  your 
«  fifter.' 

My  mother,  I  thought,  might  have 
withdrawn  with  me,  as  (he  knows  that 
I  have  not  a  friend  in  my  fifter. 

'  I  come  down,  Madam,'  faid  I,  '  to 
begof  you  toforgiveme  forany-thing 
you  may  have  taken  amifs  in  what 
pafl'ed  above  refpecting  your  honoured 
felf;  and  that  you  will  be  pleafed  to 
life  your  endeavours  to  foften  my  pa- 
pa's dii'pleafure  againft  me  on  his  re- 

*  turn.' 

Such  aggravating  looks;  fuch  lifting 
up  of  hands  and  eyes;  fuch  a  furrowed 
forehead,  in  my  fifter! 

My  mother  was  angry  enough  with- 
out all  that;  and  aflced  me  to  what  pur- 
pofe  J  came  down,  if  I  were  ftill  fo  un- 
traftable. 

She  had  hardly  fpoken  the  words, 
when  Shorey  came  in  to  tell  her  that 
Mr.  Solmeswas  in  the  hall, and  defired 
admittance. 

Ugly  creature!  What,  at  the  clofe  of 
<iay,  quite  dark,  brought  him  hither? — . 
But,  on  fecond  thoughts,  I  believe  it 
was  contrived  that  he  mould  be  here  at 
fjjpper,  to  know  the  refult  of  the  con- 
ference between  my  mother  and  me,  and 
that  my  father,  on  his,  return,  might 
find  us  together. 

I  was  hurrying  away,  but  my  mother 
commanded  me  (fince  I  had  come  down 
•ply,  as  fhe  faid,  to  mock  lie) )  not  to 


ftir;  and  at  the  fame  time  fee  if  I  could 
behave  To  to  Mr.  Solmes,  as  might  en. 
courage  her  to  make  the  favourable  re- 
port to  my  father  which  I  had  befought 
her  to  make. 

My  fifter  triumphed.  I  was  vexed  to 
be  fo  caught,  and  to  have  fuch  an  angry 
and  cutting  rebuke  given  me,  with  an 
afpeft  morelike  the  taunting  fifter  than 
the  indulgent  mother,  if  I  may  prefume 
to  fay  fo :  for  (he  herfeif  feemed  to  en- 
joy the  lurprize  upon  me. 

The  man  ftalked  in.  His  ufualwalk 
is  by  paufes,  as  if  (from  the  fame  va- 
cuity of  thought  which  made  Dryden's 
Clown  whiftie)  he  was  telling  his  fteps: 
and  firftpaid  his  clumfy  refpects  to  my 
mother;  then  to  my  fifter;  next  to  me, 
as  if  I  were  already  his  wife,  and  there- 
fore to  be  laft  in  his  notice;  and  fitting 
down  by  me,  told  us  in  general  what 
weather  it  was.  Very  cold  he  made  it; 
but  I  was  warm  enough.  Then  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  me;  '  And  how  do 
'  you  find  it,  Mifs?'  was  his  queftion; 
and  would  have  taken  my  hand. 

I  withdrew  it.  I  believe,  with  difdain 
enough.  My  mother  frowned.  Myfiftec 
bit  her  lip. 

I  cculd  not  contain  myfelf:  I  wa$ 
never  fo  bold  in  my  life;  for  I  went  on 
with  my  plea,  as  if  Mr.  Solmes  had  not 
been  there. 

My  mother  coloured,  and  looked  at 
him,  at  my  fifter,  and  at  me.  My  filter's 
eyes  were  opener  and  bigger  than  ever  I 
law  them  before. 

The  man  understood  me.  He  hem- 
rr.ed,  and  removed  from  one  chair  to 
another. 

I  went  on,  fupplicating  for  my  mo- 
ther's favourable  report:  '  Nothing  but 
'  invincible  diflike,' faid  I — 

'  What  would  the  girl  beat?'  inter- 
rupted my  mother.  '  Why,  Clary!  Is 
'  this  a  fubjeaj— Is  this!— Is  this!— 
'  Is  this  a  time— '  And  again  (he  look- 
ed upon  Mr.  Solmes. 

I  am  forry,  on  reflection,  that  I  put 
my  mamma  into  fo  much  confufion — To 
be  fure  it  was  very  fancy  in  me. 

'  I  beg  pardon,  Madam,'  faid  I.  'B«t 
my  papa  will  foon  return.  And  fince  I 
am  not  permitted  to  withdrawal  is  not 

neceffary,  I  humbly  prefume,  that  Mr. 
-Solmes's  prefence  mould  deprive  me 

of  this  opportunity  to  implore  your 

favourable  report;  and  at  the  fame 

time,  if  he  ftill  yilit  on  my  account/ 
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(looking  at  him]  '  to  convince  him, 
«  that  it  cannot  poflibly  be  to  any  pur- 
'  pofe.' 

«  Is  the  girl  mad?'  faid  my  mother, 
interrupting  me. 

My  filter,  with  the  affeftfetion  of  a 
whilpertomy  mother — *  This  is — This 

*  \sfpite,  Madam,'   [very  fpiteftilly  (he 
fpoke  the  word]  '  becaufe  you   com- 
'  manded  her  to  ftay.' 

I  only  looked  at  iier,  and  turning  to 
my  mother,  '  Permit  me,  Madam,'  faid 
I,  '  to  repeat  my  requeft.  I  have  no 
'  brother,  no  fitter! — If  Ilofe  my  mam- 

*  ma's  favour,  I  am  loft  for  ever! ' 
Mr.  Solmes  removed  to  his  firft  feat, 

and  fell  to  gnawing  the  head  of  his 
hazel;  a  carved  head,  almoft  as  ugly  as 
his  own — I  did  not  think  the  man  was 
fo  fen/Me. 

My  filter  rofe,  with  a  face  all  over 
fcarlet;  and  ftepping  to  the  table, where 
lay  a  fan,  (he  took  it  up;  and,  although 
Mr.  Solmes  had  obferved  that  the  wea- 
ther was  cold,  fanned  herielf  very  vio- 
lently. 

My  mother  came  to  me,  and  angrily 
taking  my  hand,  led  me  out  of  that  par- 
lour into  my  own;  which,  you  know, 
is  next  to  it. — '  Is  not  this  behaviour 
very  bold,  very  provoking,  think  you, 
Clary?' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,  if  it 
.  has  that  appearance  to  you.  But,  in- 
deed, my  dear  mamma,  there  feem  to 
be  fnares  laying  for  me.  Too  well 
I  know  my  brother's  drift.  With  a 
good  word  he  mall  have  my  confent 
for  all  he  wilhes  to  worm  me  out  of — 
Neither  he,  nor  my  filter,  lhall  need 
to  take  half  this  pains — ' 
My  mother  was  about  to  leave  me  in 
high  difpleafure. 

I  befought  her  to  ftay:  '  One  favour, 

*  but  one  favour,  deareft  Madam,'  laid 
I,  '  -give  me  leave  to  beg  of  you — ' 

'  What  would  the  girl?' 

'  I  fee  how  every -thing  is  working 
about — I  never,nevercan  think  of  Mr. 
Solmes.  My  papa  will  be  in  tumults 
when  he  is  told  that  1  cannot.  They 
will  judge  of  the  tendernefs  of  your 
heart  to  a  poor  child  who  feems  de- 
voted byevery-oneelfe,  from  the  wil- 
lir.gnefs  you  have  already  (hewn  to 
hearken  to  my  prayers.  There  will 
be  endeavours  ufed  to  confine  me,  and 
keep  me  out  of  your  prefence,  and 
out  of*the  p rclence  of  every  one  wh« 
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'  ufed  to  love  me.'  [Tils,  tttydear  Mifs 
Howe,  is  threatened.]     *  If  this  be  ef- 

'  fe£ted;  if  it  be  put  out  of  my  power 

'  to  plead  myowncaufe,  and  to  appeal 

'  to  you,  and  to  my  uncle  Harlowe,  of 

*  whom  only  I  have  hope;  then  will 
'  every  ear  be  opened  again  ft  me,  and 
'  every  tale  encouraged. — It  is,  there - 
'  fore,  my  humble  requeft,  That,  added 

*  to  the  difgraceful  prohibitions  I  nowr 
'  fufFer  under,  you  will  not,  if  youcaa 
'  help  it,  give  way  to  my  being  denied 

*  jour  ear.* 

*  Your  liftening  Hannah  has  given 
'  you  this  intelligence,  as  fhedoes  many 

*  others.' 

'  My  Hannah,  Madam,  liftens  not— 

*  My  Hannah — ' 

'  No  more  in  Hannah's  behalf— 
'  Hannah  is  known  to  make  inifchicf — 
'  Hannah  is  known — But  no  more  of 
'  that  bold  intermeddler — It  is  true, 

*  your  father  threatened  to  confine  yoa 
'  to  your  chamber,  if  you  complied  not, 

*  in  order  the  more  afluredly  to  deprive 

*  you  of  the  opportunity  of  correfpoftd- 

*  ing  with  thole  who  harden  your  heart 
'  againit  his  will.     He  bid  me  tell  you 
'  fo,  when  he  went  out,  if  I  found  you 
'  refractory.     But  I  was  loth  to  deliver 
'  fo  harm  a  declaration;  being  (till  ia 
'  hope  that  you  would  come  down  to 
'  us  in  a  compliant  temper.     Hannah 
'  has  over-heard  this,  I  fuppofe;  and  has 
'  told  you  of  it;  as  a  lib,  that  he  declared 
'  he  would  break  your  heart,  rather 
'  than  you  mould  break  his.  And  I  now 

*  affureyou,  that  you  will  be  confined, 
1  and  prohibited  making  teazing  ap- 

*  peals  to  any  of  us:   and  we  mail  fee 
'  who  is  tofubmit,  you  to  us,  or.  every - 
'  body  to  you.' 

Again  I  offered  to  clear  Hannah,  and 
to  lay  the  latter  part  of  the  intelligence 
to  ray  filter's  echo,  Betty  Barnes,  who 
had  boaited  of  it  to  another  fervant:  but 
I  was  again  bid  to  be  filent  on  thathead. 
I  mould  foon  find,  my  mother  was 
pleafed  to  fay,  that  others  could  be  na 
determined  as  /  was  obftinate:  and, 
once  for  all,  would  add,  that  fmce  (he 
law  that  I  built  upon  her  indulgence, 
and  was  indifferent  about  involving  her 
in  contentions  with  my  father,  and  his 
brothers,  and  with  her  other  children, 
(he  would  now  a  (lure  me,  that  me  was 
as  much  determined  againfl  Mr.  Love- 
lace, zndfor  Mr.Solmes  and  the  family- 
fchemcs,  a»  any-body;  and  would  not 

rcfufe 
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refufe  her  content  to  any  meafures  that 
fliould  be  thought  necerfary  to  reduce  a 
ftubborn  child  to  her  duty. 

I  was  ready  to  fink.  She  was  fo  good 
as  to  lend  me  her  arm  tofupport  me. 

*  And  this,'  faid  I,  '  is  all  I  have  to 

*  hope  for  from  my  mamma?' 

'  It  is.  But,  Clary,  this  one  further 

*  opportunity  I  give  you — Go  in  again 

*  to  Mr  Sohnes,  and  behave  difcreetly 

*  to  him;  and  let  your  father  find  you 

*  together,  upon  civil  terms  at  leaft.' 

My  feet  moved  [of  tbemfelves,  I 
think]  farther  from  the  parlour  where 
he  was,  and  towards  the  (lairs;  and 
there  I  (lopped  and  panfed. 

'  If,'  proceeded  (he,  '  you  are  deter- 
mined to  (land  in  defiance  of  us  all- 
then,  indeed,  may  you  go  up  to  your 
chamber,  (as  you  are  ready  to  do)— 
And  God  help  you!' 

*  God  help  me,  indeed!  for  I  cannot 
give  hope  of  what  I  cannot  intend — 
But  let  me  have  your  prayers:  my  dear 
mamma !— Thofe   fliall   have   mine, 
who  have  brought  me  into  all  this 
diftrefs.* 

I  was  moving  to  go  up— 

*  And  -7C'z7/you  go  up,  Clary?' 

I  turned  my  face  to  her;  my  officious 
tears  would  needs  plead  for  me;  I 
could  not  juft  then  (peak:  and  ftood 
ftill. 

'  Good  girl,  diftrefs  me  not  thus  ! 

*  Dear,  good  girl,  do  not  thus  diftrefs 

*  me!'  holding  out  her  hand;  butftand- 
ing  ftill  likewife. 

«  Whatftzaldo,  Madam?— What 

*  can  I  do  ?' 

'  Go  in   again,   my  child — Go   in 

*  again,  my  dear  child!'  repeated  (he; 

*  and  let  your  father  find  you  together." 

*  What,  Madam,  to  give  him  hope? 

*  To  give  hope  to  Mr.  Solmes  ?' 

'  Obftinate,  perverfe,  undutiful  Cla- 

*  rifTa!'  with  a  rejecting  hand,  and  an- 
gry afpeft;  '  then  take  your  own  way, 

*  and  go  up! — But  ftir  not  down  again, 
'  I  charge  you,  without  leave,  or  till 
4  your  father's  pleafure  be  known  con- 
«  cerning  you.' 

She  flung  from  me  with  high  indig- 
nation: and  I  went  up  with  a  very  heavy 
heart;  and  feet  as  (low  as  my  heart  was 
heavy. 

*        * 

MY  father  is  come  home,  and  my 
Irother  with  him.  Late  as  it  is,  they 
are  all  (hut  up  together.  Not  a  door 


opens;  not  a  foul  ftirs.  Hannah,  as 
fhe  moves  up  and  down,  is  (hunned  as  a 
perfon  infefted. 

#         # 

THE  angry  aflembly  is  broken  up. 
My  two  uncles,  and  my  aunt  Hervey 
arefent  fur,  it  feems,  to  be  here  in  the 
morning  to  breakfaft.  I  (hall  then,  I 
fuppofe,  know  my  doom.  It  is  paft 
eleven,  and  I  am  ordered  not  to  go  to 
bed. 

TWELVE  O'CLOCK. 

THIS  moment  the  keys  of  every- 
thing are  taken  from  me.  It  was  pro- 
pofed  to  fend  for  me  down:  but  my  fa- 
ther faid,  he  could  not  bear  to  look 
upon  me.— Strange  alteration  in  a  few 
weeks! — Shorey  was  the  meflenger. 
The  tears  ftood  in  her  eyes  when  (he 
delivered  her  meffage. 

You,  my  dear,  are  happy — May  you 
always  be  fo— And  then  I  can  never 
be  wholly  miferable.  Adieu,  my  be- 
loved friend! 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XXII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TOMISS 
HOWE. 

SUNDAY  MORN  INC,  MARCH   5. 

HANNAH  has  juft  brought  me, 
from  the  private  place  in  the  gar- 
den-wall, a  letter  from  Mr.  Love- 
lace, depofited  lad  night,  figned  alfo  by- 
Lord  M. 

He  tells  me  in  it,  That  Mr.  Solmes 
makes  it  his  boa  ft,  that  he  is  .to  be 
married  in  a  few  days  to  one  of  the 
fliyeft  women  in  England:  that  my  bro-/ 
ther  explains  his  meaning;  this  fhy 
creature,  he  fays,  is  me;  and  he  allures 
every  one,  that  his  younger  fifter  is  very 
foon  to  be  Mr.  Solmes's  wife.  He  tells 
me  of  the  patterns  befpoken  which  my 
mother  mentioned  tome. 

Not  one  thing  efcapes  him  that  is  done 
or  faid  in  this  houfe. 

My  fifter,  he  fays,  reports  the  fame 
things;  and  that  with  fuch  particular 
aggravations  of  infult  upon  him,  that 
he  cannot  but  be  extremely  piqued,  a* 
well  at  the  manner,  as  from  the  occa- 
fion;  and  cxprefies  hhnfelf  with  great 
violence  upon  it. 

He  knows  not,  he  fays,  what  my  re- 
lations inducements  can  be,  to  prefer 

iucb. 
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fuch  a  man  as  Solmes  to  him.  If  ad- 
vantageous fettlements  be  the  motive, 
Solmes  (hall  not  offer  what  he  will  re- 
f  ufe  to  comply  with. 

As  to  hiseftate,  and  family;  the  firft 
cannot  be  executed  againft:  and  for  the 
fecond,  he  will  not  diigrace  himfelf  by 
a  comparifon  fo  odious.  He  appeals 
to  Lord  M.  for  the  regularity  of  his 
life  and  manners  ever  fince  he  has  made 
his  addrefles  to  me,  or  had  hope  of  m 
favour. 

I  fuppofe,  he  would  have  his  lord- 
fhip's  iigning  to  this  letter  to  betaken 
as  a  voucher  for  him. 

He  defires  my  leave  (in  company 
with  my  lord,  in  a  pacifick  manner)  to 
attend  my  father  and  uncles,  in  order 
to  make  propofals  that  muff  be  accept- 
ed, if  they  will  but  fee  him,  and  hear 
what  they  are:  and  tells  me  that  he  will 
fubmit  to  any  meafures  that  I  (hall  pre- 
fcribe,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. 

He  prefumes  to  be  very  earneft  with 
me,  to  give  him  a  private  meeting  fome 
night,  in  my  father's  garden,  attended 
by  whom  I  pleafe. 

Really,  my  dear,  were  you  to  fee  his 
letter,  you  would  think  I  had  given 
him  great  encouragement,  and  that  I 
am  in  dire£l  treaty  with  him;  or  that 
he  is  fure  that  my  friends  will  drive  me 
into  a  foreign  protection;  for  he  has 
the  boldnefs  to  offer,  in  my  lord's  name, 
an  afylum  to  me,  mould  I  be  tyranni- 
cally treated  in  Solmes's  behalf. 

I  fuppofe  it  is  the  way  of  this  fex  to 
endeavour  to  entangle  the  thoughtlefs 
of  ours  by  bold  fuppofals  and  offers,  in 
hopes  that  we  mail  be  too  complaifant  or 
baihful  to  quarrel  with  them;  and,  if  not 
checked,  to  reckon  upon  our  filence,  as 
aifents  voluntarily  given,  or  conceflions 
made  in  their  favour. 

There  are  other  particulars  in  this 
letter  which  I  ought  to  mention  to  you: 
but  I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  fend 
you  the  letter  itfelf,  or  a  copy  of  it. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  very  uneafy 
to  think  how  I  have  been  drawn  on  one 
hand,  and  driven  on  the  other,  into  a 
clandeftine,  in  fhort,  into  a  mere  lover- 
like  correfpondence,  which  my  heart 
condemns. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  if  I  do  not  break  it 
off,  that  Mr.  Lovelace's  advantages, 
by  reafon  of  my  unhappy  fituation, 
will  every  day  increafe,  and  I  fhall  be 
mor«  and  more  entangled.  Yet  if  I 


do  put  an  end  to  It,  without  making 
it  a  condition  of  being  freed  from  Mr. 
Solmes's  addrefs— May  I,  my  dear;  is 
it  beft  to  continue  it  a  little  longer,  in 
hopes  to  extricate  myfelf  out  of  the  other 
difficulty,  by  giving  up  all  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Lovelace  ? — Wbofe  advice  can  I 
now  aflc  but  yours  ? 

All  my  relations  are  met.     They  are 
at  breakfaft  together.     Mr.  Solmes  is 
expefted.     I  am  exceflTively  uneafy.     I 
muft  lay  down  my  pen. 
.^ifc         .^fe 

^P  ^F 

THEY  are  all  going  to  church  toge- 
ther. Grievoufly  difordered  they  ap- 
pear  to  be,  as  Hannah  tells  me.  She 
believes  fomething  is  refolved  upon. 

SUNDAY  NOON, 

WHAT  a  cruel  thing  is  fufpenfe!— 
I  will  afk  leave  to  go  to  church  this  af- 
ternoon. I  expeft  to  be  denied:  but  if 
I  do  not  afic,  they  may  alledge,  that  my 
not  going  is  owing  to  myfelf. 

m     * 

I  DESIRED  to  fpeak  with  Shorey. 
Shorey  came.  I  directed  her  to  cany 
to  my  mother  my  requeft  for  permifllon 
to  go  to  church  this  afternoon.  What 
think  you  was  the  return?  «  Tell  her, 
'  that  fhe  muft  direft  hei  felf  to  her  bro- 
'  ther  for  any  favour  fhe  has  to  aflc.'-- « 
So,  my  dear,  I  am  to  be  delivered  up  to 
my  brother! 

I  was  refolved,  however,  to  aflc  of 
him  this  favour.  Accordingly,  when 
they  fent  me  up  my  folitary  dinner,  I 
gave  the  mefienger  a  billet,  in  which  I 
made  it  my  humble  requeft  through  him 
to  my  father,  to  be  permitted  to  go  to 
church  this  afternoon. 

This  was  the  contemptuous  anfwer: 
'  Tell  her,  that  her  requeft  will  be 
'  taken  Into  confideration  to-morrow.* 
—My  requeft  to  goto  church  to-day  to 
be  taken  into  confideration  to-morroiv! 

Patience  will  be  the  fitteit  return  I 
can  make  to  fuch  an  infult.  But  this 
method  will  not  do  with  me;  indeed  it 
will  not!  And  yet  it  is  but  the  begin- 
ning, I  fuppofe,-  of  what  I  am  to  ex- 
pe6l  from  my  brother,  now  I  am  deli- 
vered up  to  him. 

*        # 

ON  recollection,  I  thought  it  beft 
to  renew  my  requeft.  I  did.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  what  I  wrote,  and 
what  follows  that,  of  the  anfwer  fent 
me. 
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SIR, 
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SIR, 


*  T  Know  not  what  to  make  of  the  an - 
•*•  '  fwer  brought  to  my  requeft  of 

*  being  permitted  to  go  to  church  this 

*  afternoon.     If  you  defigned  to  (hew 

*  your  pleafantry  by  it,  I   hope  that 

*  will  continue;  and  then  my  requeft 
'  will  be  granted. 

*  You  know,  that  I  never  abfented 

*  myfelf  when  well,  and  at  home,  till 

*  the  two   laft  Sundays;  when  I  was 
'  advifed  not  to  go.     My  prefent  fitu- 

*  ation  isfuch,  that  I  never  more  want- 
«  ed  the  benefit  of  the  publick  prayers. 

'  I  will  folemnly  engage  only  to  go 

*  thither,  and  back  again. 

'  J  hope  it  cannot  be  thought  that  I 
'  would  do  otherwife. 

'  My  dejeftion  of  fpirits  will  give 

*  a  too  juft  excufe  on  the  fcore  of  in- 
'  difpofition  for  avoiding  vifits.     Nor 
'  will  I,  but  by  diftant  civilities,  return 

*  the  compliments  of  any  of  my  ac- 

*  quaintance.     My  difgraces,  if  they 

*  are  to  have  an  end,  need  not  to  be  pro- 
f  claimed  to  the  whole  world.     I  afk 

*  this  favour,  therefore,  for  my  repu- 

*  ration's  fake,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
'  hold  up  my  head  in  the  neighbour- 
«  hood,  if  I  live  to  fee  an  end  of  the 

*  unmerited  feverities  which  leeni  to  be 

*  defigned  for  jour  unhappy  fijler, 

*  CL.  HARLOWE.' 


'  TO  MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

'  C1  O  R  a  girl  to  lay  fo  much  ftrefs 

*•     '  upon  going  to  church,  and  yet 

'  refolveto  defy  her  parents,  in  an  ar- 

*  tide  of  the  greateft  confequence  to 
'  them,  and  to  the  whole  family,  is  an 

*  abfurdity.     You  are  recommended, 
«  Mifs,  to  thepra&iceof  your  private 
'  devotions.     May  they  be  efficacious 
1  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  mod 
'  pervicatious  young  creatures  that  ever 

*  was  heard  of!  The  intention  is,  I  tell 

*  you  plainly,  to  mortify  you   into  a 

*  fenfe  of  your  duty.    The  neighbours 

*  you  are  fo  felicitous  to  appear  well 

*  with,  already  know,  that  you  defy 
that.     So,  Mifs,  if  you  have  a  real 
value  for  your  reputation,  mew  it  as 

«  you  ought.     It  is  yet  in  your  own 
«  power  to  eftablim  or  impair  it. 

'  JA,  HARLQWE,' 


Thus,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe,  hajm-y 
brother  got  me  into  his  fnares;  and  I, 
like  a  poor  Cl  ly  bird,  the  more  I  ftrnggle, 
am  the  more  entangled. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

MISS   CLARISSA  HARL,OWE,  TO  MIS* 
HOWE. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  MARCH   6. 

THEY  are  refolved  to  break  my 
heart.  My  poor  Hannah  is  dii- 
charged  —  difgracefully  difcharged!— 
Thus  it  was. 

Within  half  an  hour  after  I  had  fent 
the  poor  girl  down  for  my  breakfafl, 
that  bold  creature  Betty  Barnes,  my 
filter's  confidante  and  iWvant,  (if  a  fa- 
vourite maid  and  confidante  can  be 
deemed  zJer-Tsa/it")  came  up. 

'  What,  Mifs,  will  you  pleale  tb 
'  have  for  breakfaft  ?' 

I  was  1'orpiized.  '  What  will  I  have 
'  for  break  faft,  Betty!— How!— What! 
'  —How  comes  it!' — Then  I  named 
Hannah.  I  could  not  tell  what  to  fay. 

'  Don't  be  furprizsd,    Mifs  —  But 

*  you'll  fee  Hannah  no  more  in  this 
'  houfe.' 

*  God  forbid  \— Ts  any  harm  come 

*  to  Hannah  ? — What  !    what    is   the 
4  matter  with  Hannah?' 

'  Why,  Mifs,  thefliort  and  the  long 

*  is  this:  your  papa  and  mamma  think 
'  Hannah  has  ftaid  long  enough  in  the 
'  houfe  to  do  mifchief;  and  fo  me  is  or- 
'  dered  to  troop}'  [that  was  the  con- 
fident creature's  word]   '  and  I  am  di- 
'  reeled  to  wait  upon  you  in  herftead.' 

I  burft  into  tears.  '  I  have  no  fer- 
1  vice  for  you,  Betty  Barnes;  none  at 
'  all.  But  where  is  Hannah?  Cannot 
'  I  fpeak  with  the  poor  girl  ?  I  owe  her 
'  half  a  year's  wages.  May  I  not  fee 

*  the  honelt  creature,  and  pay  her  her 

*  wages  ?  I  may  never  fee  her  again 
'  perhaps;  for  they  are  refolved  to  break 
'  my  heart.' 

'  And  they  think  you  are  refolved  to 
«  break  theirs:  fo  tit  for  tat,  Mifs.' 

Impertinent  I  called  her;  and  aflced 
her,  if  it  were  upon  fuch  confident 
terms  that  her  fervice  was  to  begin. 

I  was  fo  very  earned  to  fee  the  poor 
maid,  that  (to  oblige  me,  as  (he  faid) 
flic  went  down  with  my  requeft. 


CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 


The  worthy  creature  was  as  earned 
to  fee  me;  and  the  favour  was  granted 
in  prefence  of  Shorey  and  Betty. 

I  thanked  her,  when  (he  came  up,  for 
her  pall  fervice  to  me. 

Her  heart  was  ready  to  break.  And 
fine  began  to  vindicate  her  fidelity  and 
love;  and  difclaimed  any  mifchief  (he 
had  ever  made. 

I  told  her  that  thofe  who  occafioned 
her  being  turned  out  of  my  fervice, 
made  no  queftion  of  her  integrity:  that 
her  difmiflion  was  intended  for  an  in- 
dignity to  me.  That  I  was  very  ferry 
to  be  obliged  to  part  with  her,  and 
hoped  flue  would  meet  with  as  good  a 
fervice. 

Never,  never!  wringing  her  hands, 
fhould  fhe  meet  with  a  miltrefs  (he  loved 
fj  well.  And  the  poor  creature  ran  on 
in  mypraifes,  and  in  profeflions  of  love 
to  me. 

We  are  all  apt,  you  know,  my  dear, 
to  praife  our  benefactors,  becaufe  they 
are  our  benefactors;  as  if  every-body 
did  right  or  wrong,  as  they  obliged  or 
difobliged  us.  But  this  good  creature 
deferred  to  be  kindly  treated;  fol  could 
have  no  merit  in  favouring  one  whom 
it  would  have  been  ungrateful  not  to 
diftinguifti. 

I  gave  her  a  little  linen,  fome  laces, 
and  other  odd  things;  and  inftead  of 
four  pounds  which  were  due  to  her,  ten 
guineas:  and  faid,  if  ever  I  were  again 
allowed  to  be  my  own  miftrefs,  I  would 
think  of  her  in  the  firft  place. 

Betty  envioufly  whifpered  Shorey 
upon  it. 

Hannah  told  me,  before  their  faces, 
having  no  other  opportunity,  that  (he 
had  been  examined  about  letters  tome, 
and  from  me:  and  that  (lie  had  given 
her  pocket*  to  Mifs  Harlowe,  who  look- 
ed into  them,  and  put  her  fingers  in  her 
ftays,  to  fatisfy  herfelf  that  me  had  not 
"any. 

She  gave  me  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  mypheafants  and  bantams;  and 
I  faid,  they  fhould  be  my  own  care  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

We  wept  over  each  other  at  parting. 
The  girl  prayed  for  all  the  family. 

To  have  fo  good  a  fervant  fo  difgrace - 
fully  difmifled,  is  very  cruel:  and  I 
could  not  help  faying,  that  thefe  me- 
thods might  break  my  heart,  but  not 
any  other  way  anfwer  the  end  of  the 
authors  of  my  difgraces. 

fcetty,  with  a  very  fancy  fleer,  faid 
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to  Shorey,  There  would  be  a  trial  of 
(kill  about  that,  (lie  fancied.  But  I 
took  no  notice  of  it.  If  this  wench 
thinks  that  I  have  robbed  her  young 
miftrefs  of  a  lover,  as  you  fay  (he  has 
given  out,  (he  may  believe  that  it  is 
(bine  degree  of  merit  in  herfelf  to  be 
impertinent  to  me. 

Thus  have  I  been  forced  to  part  with 
my  faithful  Hannah.  If  you  can  com- 
mend the  good  creature  to  a  place  wor- 
thy of  her,  pray  do  for  my  fake. 

LETTER   XXIV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  MARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

MONDAY,    NEAR    12  O'CLOCK; 

THE  inclofed  letter  was  juit  now 
delivered  to  me. 

My  brother  has  carried  all  his  points. 
I  fend  you  alfo  the  copy  of  my  anfwer. 
No  more  at  this  time  can  I  write ! 

*  MONDAY,  MAH.  6. 
'  MtSS  CI.ARY, 

*  T>  Y  command  of  your  father  and 
•*-*  *  mother  I  write  exprefsly  to  for- 

'  bid  you  to  come  into  their  prefence, 
«  or  into  the  garden  when  they  are  there: 
'  nor  when  they  arewof  there,  but  with 
1  Betty  Barnes  to  attend  you;  except  by 
«  particular  licence  or  command. 

4  On  their  blefiings  you  are  forbidden 

*  likewife  to  correfpond  with  the  vile 

*  Lovelace;  as  it  is  well  known  you  did 
4  by  means  of  your  fly  Hannah.  Whence 
4  her  fudden.difcharge.  As  was  fit. 

4  Neither  are  you  to  correfpond  with 
4  Mifs  Howe ;  who  has  given  herfelf 

*  high  airs  of  late;  and  might  poflibly 
4  help  on  your  correfpondence  with  that 
4  detefted  libertine.  Nor,  in  (hort,  with 
4  any-body  without  leave. 

4  You  are  not  to  enter  into  the  pre- 

*  fence  of  either  of  your  uncles,  without 
4  their  leave  firftobtained.  It  is  in //wry 

*  to  you,  after  fuch  a  behaviour  to  your 
4  mother,  that  your  father  refufes  to  fee 
4  you. 

4  You  are  not  to  be  feen  in  any  apart- 
4  ment  of  the  houfe  you  fo  lately  go- 
4  yerned  as  you  pleafed,  unlefsyou  are 

*  commanded  down. 

4  In  (hort,  you  are  ftriftly  to  confine 
4  yourfelf  to  your  chamber,  except  now- 
4  and-then,  in  Betty  Barnes's  fight,  (as 
4  aforefaid)  you  takeamorningoreven- 
'  ing  turn  in  the  garden;  and  then  you 
K.  *  '  are 
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*  are  to  go  dire5Hy,  and  without  ftcp- 
'  ping  at  any  apartment  in  the  way,  up 
'  and  down  the  back-ftairs,  that  the 

*  fight  of  fo  perverfe  a  young  creature 
'  may  not  add  to  the  pain  you  have  given 
'  every  -body. 

'  The  hourly  threatenings  of  your  fine 

*  fellow,  ns  well  as  your  own  unheard- 

*  of  obftinacy>  will  account  to  you  for 

*  all  this.  What  a  hand  has  the  belt  and 

*  mod  indulgent  of  mothers  had  with 

*  you,  who  fo  long  pleaded  for  you,  and 
'  undertook  for  you;  even  when  others, 
c  from  the  manner  of  your  letting  out, 

*  defpaired   of  moving  you!  —  What 
'  muft  your  perverfenefs  have  been,  that 
'  fuch  a  mother  can  give  you  up!   She 

*  thinks  it  right  fo  to  do:  nor  will  take 

*  you  to  favour,  unlefs  you  make  the 

*  nut  fteps,  by  a  compliance  with  your 

*  duty. 

*  As  for  myfelf,  whom  perhaps  you 

*  think  hardly  of,  [in  very  good  com- 

*  pany,  if  you  do,  that  is  my  confola- 
'  tion;]  I  haveadvifed,  that  you  may  be 

*  permitted  to  purfue  your  own  incli- 
'  nations,  (fome  people  need  no  greater 
'  puniftiment  than  fuch  a  permifllon) 

*  and  not  to  have  the  houfe  encumbered 
'  by  one  who  muft  give  them  the  more 
'  pain  for  the  neceflity  me  has  laid  them 
'  under  of  avoiding  the  fight  of  her,  al- 
'  though  in  it. 

*  If  any-thing  I  have  written  appear 

*  fevereorharlh,  it  is  ftill  in  your  power 
'   (but  perhaps  will  not  always  befo)  to 

*  remedy  it;  and  that  by  afingle  word. 

*  Betty  Barnes  has  orders  to  obey  you 
'  in  all  points  confident  with  her  duty 
«  to  thoie  to  whomjsa  owe  it,  as  well 

*  «sy2>*. 

*  JA.  HARLOWE.' 

'  TO  JAMESHARLOWE,  JUNIOR, 


CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 


«  T  Will  only  fay,  That  you  may  con'- 
•*•  '  gratulate  yourfelf  on  having  fo 
«  far  fucceeded  in  all  your  views,  that 
'  you  may  report  what  you  pleafe  of  me, 
4  and  I  can  no  more  defend  myfelf,  than 
'  if  I  were  dead.  Yet  one  favour,  never- 
'  thelefs,  I  will  beg  of  you.  It  is  this— 

*  That  ycu  will  not  occafion  more  fe- 
'  verities,  more  difgraces,  than  are  ne- 
'  cefiary  for   carrying  into  execution 

*  your  further  defigns,  whatever  they 
'  be,  zgaiKk  your  unhappy  Jifter, 

HARLOWE,' 


LETTER    XXV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH   7. 

BY  my  laftdepofit,  you  will  fee  how 
I  am  dnven,  and  what  a  poor  pri- 
foner  I  am. — No  regard  had  to  my  re- 
putation. The  whole  mattei  is  now  be- 
fore  you.  Can  fucb  meafures  be  fup- 
pofed  to  foften? — But  ftirely  they  can 
only  mean  to  try  to  fi  ighten  me  into  my 
brother's  views' — All  my  hope  is,  to  be 
able  to  weather  this  point  til!  my  coufin 
Morden  comes  from  Florence;  and  he 
is  foon  expected:  yet,  if  they  are  deter- 
mined upon  a  Ihort  day,  I  doubt  he  will 
not  be  here  time  enough  to  fave  me. 

It  is  plain  by  my  brother's  letter,  that 
my  mother  has  not  fpared  me,  in  the  re- 
port (he  was  pleated  to  make  of  the  con  - 
ference  between  herfelf  and  me:  yet  (he 
was  pleafed  to  hint  to  me,  that  my  bro- 
ther had  views  which  flie  would  have 
had  me  try  to  difappoint.  But,  indeed, 
fhe  had  engaged  to  give  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  what  was  to  pafs  between  her- 
felf and  me :  and  it  was,  doubtlefs,  much 
more  eligible  to  give  up  a  daughter,  than 
to  difoblige  a  hufband,  and  every  other 
perfon  of  the  family. 

They  think  they  have  done  every- 
thing by  turning  away  my  poor  Han- 
nah: but  as  long  as  the  liberty  of  the 
garden,  and  my  poultry  vifits,  are  al- 
lowed me,  they  will  be  miftaken. 

I  afked  Mrs.  Betty  .if  (he  had  any  or- 
ders to  watch  or  attend  me;  or  whether 
I  was  to  afk  her  leave  whenever  I  mould 
be  difpofed  to  walk  in  the  garden,  or  to 
go  to  feed  my  bantams  ?— Lord  blefs 
her!  what  could  I  mean  by  fuch  a  quef- 
tion!  Yet  (he  owned,  that  (he hud  heard 
that  I  was  not  to  go  into  the  garden, 
when  my  father,  mother,or  uncles,  were 
there. 

However,  as  it  behoved  me  to  be  af- 
fured  on  this  head,  I  went  down  direft- 
ly,  and  ftaid  an  hour,  without  queftion 
or  impediment;  and  yet  a  good  part  of 
the  time  I  walked  under  and  mfykt,  as 
I  may  fay,  of  my  brother's  ftudy-win- 
ddw,  where  both  he  and  my  fifter  hap- 
pened to  be.  And  I  am  fure  they  faw 
me,  by  the  loud  mirth  they  afFefled,  by 
way  of  infult,  as  I  fuppoie. 
So  this  pan  of  my  reltraint  was  doubt- 

Jcfs 
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lefs  a  ftretch  of  the  authority  given  him. 
The  enforcing  of  that  may  perhaps  come 
next.  But  I  hope  not. 

TUESDAY  KIGHT. 

SINCE  T  wrote  the  above,  I  ventured 
to  fend  a  letter  by  Shorey  to  my  mother. 
I  defired  her  to  give  it  in  to  her  own  hand, 
when  nobody  was  by. 

I  (hall  inclofe  the  copy  of  it.  You 
will  fee  that  I  would  have  it  thought, 
that  now  Hannah  is  gone,  I  have  no  way 
to  correfpond  out  of  the  houfe.  I  am 
far  from  thinking  all  I  do,  right.  I  am 
afraid  this  is  a  little  piece  of  art,  that  is 
«?/  fo.  But  this  is  an  after-thought— 

The  letter  went  firft. 
i 

*  HONOURED   MADAM, 

«  TJAVING  acknowledged  to  you 
'  that  I  had  received  letters  from 
Mr.  Lovelace  full  of  refentment,  and 
that  I  anfwered  them  purely  to  pre- 
vent further  mifchief;  and  having 
(hewn  you  copies  of  my  anfwers, 
which  you  did  not  difapprove  of,  al- 
though you  thought  fit,  after  you  had 
read  them,  to  forbid  me  any  further 
correfpondence  with  him;  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  acquaint  you,  that  another 
letter  from  him  has  fince  come  to  my 
hand,  in  which  he  is  very  earneft  with 
me  to  permit  him  to  wait  on  my  papa, 
or  you,  or  my  two  uncles,  in  a  paci- 
fick  way,  accompanied  by  Lord  M. 
on  which  I  beg  your  commands. 
'  I  own  to  you,  Madam,  that  had  not 
the  prohibition  been  renewed,  and  had 
not  Hannah  been  fo  fuddenly  difmif- 
fed  my  fervice,  I  fhould  have  made 
the  lefs  fcruple  to  have  written  an  an- 
fwer,  and  to  have  commanded  her  to 
convey  it  to  him,  with  all  fpeed,  in 
order  to  difTuade  him  from  thefe  vifits, 
left  any-thing  mould  happen  on  the 
occafion  that  my  heart  aches  but  to 
think  of. 

«  And  here  I  cannot  but  exprefs  my 
grief,  that  I  fliould  have  all  the  pu- 
nifhment,  and  all  the  blame,  who,  as 
I  have  reafon  to  think,  have  prevent- 
ed great  mifchief,  and  have  not  been 
the  occafion  of  any.  For,  Madam, 
could  /be  firppofed  to  govern  the  paf- 
fions  of  either  of  the  gentlemen? — 
Over  the  one  indeed  I  have  had  fome 
little  influence,  without  giving  him 
hitherto  any  reafon  to  think  he  has 
fattened  an  obligation  upon  me  for 


*  it — Over  the  other,  who,  Madam,  ha« 
'  any  ? — I  am  grieved  at  heart,  to  be 
{  obliged  to  lay  fo  great  blame  at  my 
'  brother's  door,  although  my  reputa- 
'  tion  and  my  liberty  are  both  to  be  fa- 
1  crificed  to  his  reientment  and  ambi- 
'  t^on.     May  not,  however,  fo  deep  a 
'  fufferer  be  permitted  to  fpeak  out? 

'  This  communication  being  as  vo- 

*  luntan'ly  made,  as  dutifully  intended; 
'  I  humbly  prefume  to  hope,  that  I  (hall 

*  not  be  lequired  to  produce  the  letter 

*  itfelf.    I  cannot  either  in  honour  or 

'  prudence  do  that,  becaufe  of  the  vehe-  v 

*  mence  of  his  ftyle;  for  having  heard 

*  [not,  I  allure  you,  by  my  means,  or 
'  through  Hannah's]  of  fome  part  of 

*  the  harm  treatment  I  have  met  withj 
'  he  thinks  himfelf  entitled  to  place  it 
'  to  his   own   account,   by  reafon   of 
'  fpeeches  thrown  out  by  fome  of  my 
'  relations,  equally  vehement. 

'  If  I  do  not  anfwer  him,  he  will  be 
'  made  defperate,  and  think  himfelf 
'  juftified  (though  I  (hall  not  think  him 
'  fo)  in  refenting  the  treatment  he  com- 
'  plains  of:  if  I  Jo,  and  if,  in  compli- 
'  merit  to  me,  he  forbears  to  refent  what 

*  he  thinks  himfelf  entitled  to  refent; 

*  be  pleafed,  Madam,  to  confider  ths 

*  obligation  he  will  fuppofe  he  lays  me 
'  under. 

'  If  I  were  as'ftrongly  prepoffefled  in 
'  his  favour  as  is  fuppoled,  I  mould  not 
'  have  wimed  this  to  be  confidered  by 
'  you.  And  permit  me,  as  a  (till  fur- 
4  ther  proof  that  I  am  not  prepoffcfled, 

*  to  beg  of  you  to  confider,  whether, 
'  upon  the  whole,  the  propofal  I  made, 

*  of  declaring  for  the  fingle  life,  (which 
'  I  will  religioufly  adhere  to)  is  not  the 
'  beft  way  to  get  rid  of  his  pretenfions 
«  with  honour.  To  renounce  him,  and 
'  not  be  allowed  to  aver  that  I  will  nc- 
'  ver  be  the  other  man's,  will  make  him 
'  conclude  (driven  as  I  am  driven)  that 

*  I  am  determined  in  that  other  man's 
'  favour. 

*  If  this  has  not  it's  due  weight,  my 

*  brother's    ftrange    fchemes    muft    be 
'  tried,  and  I  wiij  refign  myfelf  to  my 

*  deftiny  with  all  the  acquiefcence  that 
'  (hall  be  granted  to  my  prayers.  And 

*  fo  leaving  the   whole  to  your  own 
'  wifdom,  and  whether  you  chafe  to 

*  confult  my  papa  and  uncles  upon  this 

*  humble  application,  or  not;  or  whe- 

*  ther  I  (hall  be  allowed  to  write  an  an- 
<  fwer  to  Mr.  Lovelace,  or  not,  [And 

'  if 
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*  if  allowed  To  to  Jo,  I  beg  your  direc- 

*  tion,  by  whom  to  fend  it;]   I  remain, 
'  honoured  Madam,  your  unhappy,  but 

*  ever-dutiful  daughter, 

«  CL.  HARLOWE.' 


WEDNESDAY  MO*  KING. 

I  HAVE  juft  received  an  anfwer  to  the 
inclofed  letter.  My  mother,  you  will 
obferve,  has  ordered  me  to  burn  it:  but, 
as  you  will  have  it  in  your  fafe  keeping, 
and  nobody  elfe  will  lee  it,  her  end  will 
be  equally  anfwered,  as  if  it  were  burnt. 
It  has  neither  date  nor  fuperfcription. 

*    CLARISSA, 

*  O  AY  not  all  the  blame  and  all  the 
^  'punifhmentisyours.  I  am  as  ninth 

«  blamed  and  as  much  puniflied  as  you 

*  are;  yet  am  more  innocent. When  your 
«  obftinacy  is  equal  to  any  other  pei  Ton's 
«  paflton,  blame  not  your  brother.  We 
«  judged  right,  that  Hannah  carried  on 
'  your  correfpondences.     Now  (he  is 

*  gone,  and  you  cannot  write  [We/Aw4 
«  you  cannot]  to Mifs  Howe,  nor  (he  to 

*  you, without  our  knowledge, one  caule 
«  of  uneafmefs  and  jealoufy  is  over. 

'  I  had  no  diflike  to  Hannah.  I  did 
'  not  tell  her  fo;  becaufe  fomeboJy  was 

*  within  hearing  when  (he  defired  to  pay 
'  her  duty  to  me  at  going.     I  gave  her 
'  a  caution,  in  a  raifed  voice,  to  take 
'  care,  wherever  (lie  went  to  live  next, 

*  if  there  were  any  young  ladies,  how 

*  flie  made  parties,  and  aflifted  in  clan- 

*  deftine  correfpondences— But  I   (lid 
«  two  guineas  into  her  hand.    Nor  was 
«  I  angry  to  hear  that  you  were  (till 
'  mare  bountiful  to  her.— So  much  for 

*  Hannah. 

'  J  don't  know  what  to  write,  about 

*  your  anfwering  that  man  of  violence. 
'  What  can  you  think  of  it,  that  fuch  a 
'  family  as  ours  (hould  have  fuch  a  rod 

*  held  over  it? — For  my  part,   I  have 

*  not  owned  that  I  know  you   have 

*  correfponded:  by  your  laft  boldnefs 

*  tome  [An  aftoni(hingone  it  was,  to 
c  purfue  before  Mr.  Solmes  the  fub- 
«  je£l  that  I  was  forced  to  break  from 
«  above-ftaiis!]  you  may,  as  far  as  I 
'  know,  plead,  that  you  had  my  coun- 

*  tenance  for  your  correspondence  with 

*  him;  and  fo  add  to  the  uneafmefs  be- 
'  tween  your  father  and  me.    You  was 

*  once  all   my  comfort,  Clarifia:  you 

*  made  all  my  hardships  tolerable— i«t 

*  now! — However,  nothing,  it  is  plain, 
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can  move  you;  and  I  will  fay  no  more 
on  that  head:  for  you  are  under  yonr 
father's  difcipline  now;  and  he  will 
neither  be  prefcribed  to,  norentreated. 
*  I  (hould  have  been  glad  to  fee  the 
letter  you  tell  me  of,  as  I  faw  the  reft 
— you  fay,  both  honour  and  prudence 
forbid  you  to  (hew  it  to  me. — O 
ClarilTa!  what  think  you  of  receiving 
letters  that  honour  and  prudence  for- 
bid you  to  flii'w  to  a  mother! — But  it 
is  not  for  me  to  fee  it,  if  you  would 
ckufe  to  (hew  it  me.  I  will  not  be  in 
your  fecret.  I  will  not  know  tint 
you  did  correfpond.  And,  as  to  an 
anfwer,  take  your  own  methods. 
But  let  him  know  it  will  be  the  laft 
you  will  write.  And,  if  you  do 
write,  I  won't  fee  it:  fo  feal  it  up 
(if  you  do)  and  give  it  to  Shorey; 
and  (he — Yet  do  not  think  I  give  you 
licence  to  write. 

'  We  will  be  upon  no  condition* 
with  him,  ror  willjWKtX!  allowed  to 
be  upon  any.  Your  father  and  un- 
cles would  have  no  patience  were  he 
to  come.  What  have  you  to  do  to 
oblige  htm  with  your  refoul  of  Mr. 
Solmes? — Will  not  thatrefufal  be  to 
give  him  hope?  And  while  he  has 
any,  can  -ice  be  eafy  or  free  from  his 
inlults?  Were  even  your  brother  in 
fault,  as  that  fault  cannot  be  con- 
quered, is  a  filter  to  carry  on  acorre- 
fpondence  that  (hall  endanger  her 
brother?  But  your  father  has  given 
his  fanclion  to  your  brother's  <lif- 
likes,  and  they  are  now  your  father's 
diflikes,  and  my  diflikes,  your  un- 
cles and  every- body's!— No  matter 
to  whom  owing. 

'  As  to  the  reft,  you  have  by  your 
obftinacy  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
do  any  thing  for  you.  Your  father 
takes  upon  himfelf  to  be  anfwerable 
for  all  confequences.  You  muft  not 
therefore  apply  to  me  for  favour.  I 
(hall  endeavour  to  be  only  an  obferv- 
erj  happy,  if  I  could  be  an  uncon- 
cerned one  ! — While  I  had  power, 
you  would  not  let  me  ufe  it  as  I 
•would  have  ufed  it.  Your  aunt  has 
been  forced  to  engage  not  to  interfere 
but  by  your  father's  diteftion.  You'll 
have  fevere  trials.  If  you  have  any 
favour  to  hope  for,  it  muft  be  from 
the  mediation  of  your  uncles.  And 
yet,  I  believe,  they  are  equally  deter- 
mined :  for  they  make  it  a  principle 
*"  [Alas!  they  never  had  children!] 

1  that 
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«  that  that  child,  who  in  marriage  is 
«  not  governed  by  her  parents,  is  to  be 

*  given  up  as  a  loft  creature. 

'  I  charge  you,  let  not  this  letter  be 

*  found.    Burn  it.    There  is  too  much 

*  of  the  mother  in  it,  to  a  daughter  fo 
'  unaccountably  obftmate. 

4  Write  not  another  letter  to  me.     I 

*  cin  do  nothing  for  you.     But  you 

*  can  do  every-thing  for  yourftlf.' 

Now,  my  dear,  to  proceed  with  my 
melancholy  narrative. 

After  this  letter,  you  will  believe, 
that  I  could  have  very  little  hopes, 
that  an  application  directly  to  my  father 
would  ftand  me  in  any  ftead:  but  I 
thought  it  became  me  to  write,  were  it 
but  to  acquit  myfelf  to  myfelf,  that  I 
have  left  nothing  unattempted  that  has 
the  leaft  likelihood  to  reftore  me  to  his 
favour.  Accordingly  I  wrote  to  the 
following  effect. 

«  T  Prefume  not,  I  fay,  to  argue  with 
-^  '  my  papa;  I  only  beg  his  mercy 
«  and  indulgence  in  this  one  point,  on 
4  which  depends  my  prefent  and  per- 
'  haps  my  future  happjnefs;  and  be- 

*  feech  him  not  to  reprobate  his  child 
'  for  an  averfion  whicn  it  is  not  in  her 

*  power  to   conquer.     I   beg,  that   I 
'  may  not  befacrificed  to  projects,  and 
'  remote  contingencies.    I  complain  of 
'  the  difgraces  I  fuffer  in  this  banifh- 
'  ment  from  his  prefence,  and  in  being 

,'  confined  to  my  chamber.     In  every - 
4  thing  hut  this  one  point,  I  promife 

*  implicit  duty  and  resignation  to  his 

*  will.     I  repeat  my  offers  of  a  fingle 
4   life;  and   appeal  to  him,  whether  I 

*  have  ever  given  him  caufe  to  doubt 

*  my  word.     I  beg  to  be  admitted  to 
'  his,  and  to  my  mamma's  prefence, 
4  and  that  my  conduct  may  be  under 
1  their  own  eye:    and   this  with  the 

*  more  earneftnefs,  as  I  have  too  much 
'  reafon  to  believe,  that  fnares  are  laid 
'  for  me;  and  tauntings  and  revilings 
'  ufed  on  purpofe  to  make  a  handle  of 
1  my  words  againft  me,  when  I  am  not 
4  permitted  to  fpeak   in  my  own  de- 
-*  fence.     I  conclude  with  hoping,  that 
'  my  brother's  inftigations    may   not 

*  rob  an  unhappy  child  of  her  father.* 

This  is  the  anfwer,  fent  without  fu- 
perfcription,  and  unfealed,  although 
i»r  Betty  Barnes,  who  delivered  it  with 
aa  air,  as  if  (he  knew  the  cements, 
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*  T  Write,  perverfe  girl;  but  with  all 
•*•  '  the  indignation  that  your  difobe- 
dience  deferves.  To  defire  to  be  for- 
given a  fault  you  own,  and  yet  re. 
folve  to  perfeveie  in,  is  a  boldnefs, 
no  more  to  be  equalled,  than  paffed 
over.  It  is  my  authority  you  defy. 
Your  reflections  upon  a  brother,  that 
is  an  honour  to  us  all,  defeive  my 
utmoft  refentment.  I  fee  how  light 
all  relationfhip  fits  upon  you.  The 
caufe  I  guefs  at,  too.  I  cannot  bear 
the  reflections  that  naturally  arife 
from  this  confideration.  Your  be- 
haviour to  your  too  indulgent,  and 
too  fond  mother— But  I  have  no  pa- 
tience— Continue  banifhed  from  my 
preience,  undutiful  as  you  are,  till 
you  know  how  to  conform  to  my 
will.  Ingrateful  creature!  Your  let- 
ter but  upbraids  me  for  my  paft  in- 
dulgence. Write  no  more  to  me,  till 
you  can  diiHnguifh  better;  and  till 
you  are  convinced  of  your  duty  to 

'  A  jufily-iucenfed  Father  * 

This  angry  letter  was  accompanied 
with  one  from  my  mother,  unfealed, 
and  unfuperfcribed  alfo.  Thofe  who 
takefo  much  pains  toconfederateevery 
one  againft  me,  I  make  no  doubt, 
obliged  her  to  bear  her  teftimony  againft 
the  poor  girl. 

My  mother's  letter  being  a  repetition 
of  fome  of  the  fevere  things  that  parted 
between  herfelf  and  me,  of  which  I  have 
already  informed  you,  I  fhall  not  need 
to  give  you  the  contents — Only  thus 
far,  that  jbs  alfo  praifes  my  brother, 
and  blames  me  for  my  freedoms  wilk 
him. 


LETTER    XXVI. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TC  MIS« 
HOWE. 

THURSDAY  MORN.    MARCH  Q, 

I  Have  another  letter  from  Mr.  Love- 
lace, although  I  had  not  anlwered 
his  former. 

This  man,  fome  how  or  other,  knows 
every-thing  that  paffes  in  our  family. 
My  confinement;  Hannah's  difmiffionj 
and  more  of  the  refentments  and  refo- 
lutions  of  my  father,  uncles,  and  bro- 
ther, than  lean  poflibly  know,  and  al- 

moft 
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moft  as  foon  as  the  things  happen  which 
he  tells  me  of.  He  cannot  come  at 
thefe  intelligences  fairly. 

He  is  exceffively  uneafy  upon  what 
he  hears;  and  his  expreflTions  both  of 
love  to  me,  and  refentment  to  them, 
are  very  fervent.  He  folicits  me,  to 
engage  my  honour  to  him,  never  to 
have  Mr.  Solmes. 

I  think  I  may  fairly  promife  him 
that  I  will  not. 

He  begs,  That  I  will  not  think  he  is 
endeavouring  to  make  to  himfelf  a  me- 
rit at  any  man's  expertce,  fmce  he  hopes 
to  obtain  my  favour  on  the  foot  of  his 
•7t'«;  nor  that  he  feeks  to  intimidate 
ine  into  a  confideration  for  him.  But 
declares,  that  the  treatment  he  meets 
with  from  my  family  is  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, that  he  is  perpetually  reproached 
for  not  refenting  it;  and  that  as  well  by 
Lord  M.  and  Lady  Sarah,-  and  Lady 
Betty,  as  by  all  his  other  friends:  and 
if  he  mail  have  no  hope  from  me,  he 
cannot  anfwer  for  what  his  defpair 
will  make  him  do. 

Indeed,  he  fays,  his  relations,  the  la- 
dies particularly,  advife  him  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  legal  remedy:  but  how, 
he  afks,  can  a  man  of  honour  go  to 
law  for  verbal  abufes  given  by  people 
entitled  to  wear  fwords? 

You  fee,  my  dear,  that  my  mother 
feems  as  apprehenfive  of  mifchief  as 
royfelf;  and  has  indirectly  offered  to 
let  Shorey  carry  my  anfwer  to  the  let- 
ter he  fent  me  before. 

He  is  full  of  the  favour  of  the  ladies 
of  his  family  to  me:  to  whom,  never- 
thelefs,  I  am  perfonallya  ftranger;  ex- 
cept that  once  I  faw  Mifs  Patty  Mon- 
tague at  Mrs.  Knollys's. 

It  is  natural,  I  believe,  for  a  perfon 
to  be  the  more  defircus  of  making  new 
friends,  in  proportion  as  flie  lofes  the 
favour  of  old  ones:  yet  had  I  rather 
appear  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  my  own 
relations,  and  in  your  eyes,  than  in 
thofe  of  all  the  world  befides.— But 
thefe  four  ladies  of  his  family  have 
fuch  excellent  characters,  that  onecan- 
rot  but  wifli  to  be  thought  well  of  by 
them.  Cannot  there  be  a  way  to  find 
out  by  Mrs.  Fortefcuc's  means,  or  by 
Mr.  Hickman,  who  lias  fome  know- 
ledge of  Lord  M.  [covertly,  however] 
what  their  opinions  are  of  the  prefent 
fituation  o*  things  in  our  family;  nnd 
of  the  little  likelihood  there  is,  that 


ever  the  alliance  once  approved  of  by 
them,  can  take  effeft? 

I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  think  fo 
well  of  myfelf,  as  to  imagine,  that  they 
can  wifh  their  kinfman  to  perfevere  in 
his  views  with  regard  to  me,  through 
fuch  contempts  and  difcouragements. 
—Not  that  it  would  concern  rae,  mould 
they  advife  him  to  the  contrary.  By 
my  lord's  figning  Mr.  Lovelace's  for- 
mer letter;  by  Mr.  Lovelace's  aflur- 
ances  of  the  continued  favour  of  all 
his  relations;  and  by  the  report  of 
others;  I  feem  ftill  to  (land  high  in 
their  favour:  but,  methinks,  I  mould 
be  j^lad  to  have  this  confirmed  to  me, 
as  from  themfelves,  by  the  lips  of  an 
indifferent  perfon;  and  the  rather,  as 
they  are  known  to  put  a  value  up  >n 
their  alliance,  becaufe  of  their  for- 
tunes and  family;  and  take  it  amifs 
(as  they  have  reafon)  to  be  included 
by  our)  in  the  contempt  thrown  upon 
their  kinfman. 

Curioilty  at  prefent  is  all  my  mo- 
tive: nor  will  there  ever,  I  hope,  be  a 
ftronger,  notwithstanding  your  quef- 
tionahle  throbs — even  were  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Lovelace  much  greater  than 
they  are. 

#        * 

I  HAVE  anfwered  his  letters.  If 
he  takes  me  at  my  word,  I  fliall  need 
to  be  the  lefs  felicitous  for  the  opi- 
nions of  his  relations  in  my  favour: 
and  yet  one  would  be  glad  to  be  well 
thought  of  by  the  worthy. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  my  letter. 

I  exprefs  my  furprize  at  his  know- 
ing (and  fo  early)  all  that  pafles  here. 

I  afTure  him,  That  were  there  not 
fuch  a  man  in  the  world  as  himfelf,  I 
would  nofhave  Mr.  Solmes. 

I  tell  him,  That  to  return,  as  I  un- 
derftand  he  does,  defiances  for  defiances, 
to  my  relations,  is  far  from  being  a 
proof  with  me,  either  of  his  politenefs, 
or  of  the  confideration  he  pretends  to 
have  for  me. 

That  the  moment  I  hear  he  vifits  any 
of  my  friends  without  their  confent,  I 
will  make  arefolution  never  to  fee  him 
more,  if  I  can  help  it. 

I  apprize  him,  That  I  am  connived 
at  in  fending  this  letter,  (although  no 
one  has  fecn  the  contents)  provided  it 
(hall  be  the  laft  I  will  ever  write  to 
him  :  that  I  had  more  than  once  told 
him,  that  the  fmglc  life  was  my  choice ; 

and 
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mr.d  this  before  Mr.  Solmes  was  intro- 
duced as  a  vifitor  in  our  family.  That 
Mr.  Wyerley,  and  other  gentlemen, 
knew  it  to  be  my  choice,  before  himfelf 
was  acquainted  with  any  of  us ;  that  I 
had  never  been  induced  to  receive  a  line 
from  him  on  the  fubjecl,  but  that  I 
thought  he  had  not  afted  ungeneroufly 
by  my  brother;  and  yet  had  not  been  fu 
handfomely  treated  by  my  friends,  as 
he  might  have  expected:  but  that  had 
he  even  my  friends  on  his  fide,  Ilhould 
have  very  great  objections  to  him,  were 
I  to  get  over  my  choice  of  a  fingle  life, 
fo  really  preferable  to  me  as  it  is;  and 
that  I  (hould  have  declared  as  much  to 
him,  had  I  regarded  him  as  more  than  a 
common  vifitor.  On  all  thefe  accounts, 
I  defire,  that  the  one  more  letter,  which  . 
I  will  allow  him  to  depofitin  theufual 
p&ce,  may  be  the  very  lajl\  and  that 
only,  to  acquaint  me  with  his  acqui- 
efcence  that  it  fliall  be  fo$  at  leait  till 
happier  times. 

This  laft  I  put  in  that  he  may  not  be 
quite  defperate.  But  if  he  take  me  at 
my  word,  I  (hall  be  rid  of  one  of  my 
tormentors. 

I  have  promifed  to  lay  before  you  all 
his  letters,  and  my  anfwers:  I  repeat 
that  promife;  and  am  the  lefs  felicitous, 
few  that  reafon,  to  amplify  upon  the 
contents  of  either.  But  I  cannot  too 
often  exprefs  my  vexation,  to  be  driven 
to  luch  ftreights  and  difficulties,  here  at 
home,  as  oblige  me  to  anfwer  letters 
(from  a  man  I  had  not  abfolutely  in- 
tended to  encourage,  and  to  whom  I 
had  really  great  objections)  filled  as 
his  are  with  fuch  warm  proteftations, 
and  written  to  me  with  a  fpirit  of  ex- 
peftation . 

For,  my  dear,  you  never  knew  fo  bold 
a  fuppofer.  As  commentators  find 
beauties  in  an  author,  to  which  the  au- 
thor perhaps  was  a  ftranger;  fo  he  fome- 
times  compliments  me  in  high  Brains 
of  gratitude  for  favours,  and  for  a  con- 
fideration,  which  I  never  defigned  him; 
infomuch  that  I  am  frequently  under  a 
neceflity  of  explaining  away  the  attri- 
buted goodnefs  to  him,  which  if  I  (hew- 
ed, I  (hould  have  the  lefs  opinion  of 
jnyfelf. 

In  fhort,  my  dear,  like  a  reftiff  horfe, 
(as  I  have  heard  defer ibed  by  fportf- 
men)  he  pains  one's  hands,  and  half 
disjoints  one's  arms,  to  rein  him  in. 
And,  when  you  fee  his  letters,  you 
wuft  form  up  judgment  upon  them,  till 
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you  have  read  my  anfwers.  If  you 
do,  you  will  indeed  think  you  have 
caufe  to  attributey^//"  deceit,  and  throbs, 
and  glows  to  your  friend — And  yet,  at 
other  times,  the  contradictory  creature 
complains,  that  I  (hew  him  as  little  fa- 
vour, and  my  friends  as  much  invete- 
racy, as  if  in  the  rencounter  betwixt  my 
brother  and  him,  he  had  been  the  ag- 
greffor;  and  as  if  the  cataftrophe  had 
been  as  fatal,  as  it  might  have  been. 

If  he  had  a  defign  by  this  conduft 
(fometimes  complaining  of  my  (hynefs, 
at  others  exulting  in  my  imaginary  fa- 
vours) to  induce  me  at  one  time  to  ac- 
quiefce  with  his  compliments;  at  ano- 
ther to  be  more  complaifant  for  his 
complaints ;  and  if  the  contradiction 
be  not  the  effecl:  of  his  inattention  and 
giddinefs;  I  (hall  think  him  as  deep 
and  as  artful  (too  probably,  asprat- 
tifed)  a  cresture,  as  ever  lived;  and 
were  I  to  be  fure  of  it,  (hould  hate  him, 
if  poflible,  worfe  than  I  do  Solmes. 

But  enough  for  the  prefent  of  a 
creature  fo  very  various. 


LETTER    XXVII. 

MISS  HOWE,  TO  MISS  CLARISSA 
HA-RLOWE. 

THURSDAY  NIGHT,    MARCH  9. 

I  Have  not  patience  with  any  of  the 
people  you  are  with.  I  know  not 
what  to  adviie  you  to  do.  How  do 
you  know,  that  you  are  not  punifhable 
for  being  the  caufe,  though  to  your 
own  lofs,  that  the  will  of  your  grand- 
father is  not  complied  with? — Wills 
are  facred  things,  child.  You  fee,  that 
they,  even  they,  think  fo,  who  ima- 
gine they  fuffer  by  a  will,  through  the 
diftinclion  paid  you  in  it. 

I  allow  of  all  your  noble  reafonings 
for  what  you  did  at  the  time:  but  fmce 
fuch  a  charming,  fuch  a  generous  in- 
ftance  of  filial  duty  is  to  go  thus  un- 
rewarded, why  (hould  you  not  re- 
fume  ? 

Your  grandfather  knew  the  family- 
failing.  He  knew  what  a  noble  fpirit 
you  had  to  do  good.  He  himfelf  per- 
haps [Excufe  me,  my  deai]  had  done 
too  little  in  his  life-time;  and  there- 
fore he  put  it  in  your  power  to  make 
up  for  the  dffe&s  of  the  whole  family. 
Were  it  to  me,  I  would  refume  it. 
Indeed  I  v/ould, 
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You  will  fay,  you  cannot  do  it,  while 
you  are  with  them.  I  don't  know  that. 
Do  you  think  they  can  ufe  you  worfe 
than  they  do?  And  is  it  not  your 
right?  And  do  they  not  make  ufe  of 
your  own  generofity  to  opprefs  you  ? 
Your  uncle  Hai  lowe  is  one  truftee ; 
your  coufin  Morden  is  the  other:  infift 
upon  your  right  to  your  uncle;  and 
write  to  your  coufin  Morden  about  it. 
This,  I  dare  fay,  will  make  them  al- 
ter their  behaviour  to  you. 

Your  infolent  brother — what  has  he 
to  do  to  controul  you?— Were  it  me, 
[I  wifh  it  were  for  one  month,  and  no 
more]  I'd  (hew  him  the  difference.  I 
would  be  in  my  own  manfion,  purfuing 
my  charming  fchemes,  and  making  all 
around  me  happy.  I  would  fet  up  my 
own  chariot.  I  would  vifit  them  when 
they  deferred  it.  But  when  my  bro- 
ther and  fifter  gave  theinfelves  airs,  I 
would  let  them  know,  that  I  was  their 
fifter,  and  not  their  fervant:  and,  if 
that  did  not  do,  I  would  (hut  my  gates 
againft  them;  and  bid  them  go,  and  be 
company  for  each  other. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  however,  that 
this  brother  and  fifter  of  yours,  judg- 
ing as  fuch  narrow  fpirits  will  ever 
judge,  have  fome  reafon  for  treating 
you  as  they  do.  It  muft  have  long 
been  a  mortification  to  them  (fet  dif- 
appointed  love  on  her  fide,  and  avarice 
on  his,  out  of  the  quertion)  to  be  fo 
much  eclipfed  by  a  younger  fifter. 
Such  a  fun  in  a  family,  where  there 
are  none  but  faint  twinklers,  how 
could  they  bear  it!  Why,  my  dear, 
they  muft  look  upon  you  as  a  prodigy 
among  them:  and  prodigies,  you  know, 
though  they  obtain  our  admiration,  ne- 
ver attraft  our  love.  The  diftance  be- 
tween you  and  them  is  immenfe.  Their 
eyes  ache  to  look  up  at  you.  What 
(hades  does  your  full  day  of  merit  caft 
upon  them !  Can  you  wonder  then, 
that  they  Ihould  embrace  the  firft  op- 
portunity that  offered,  to  endeavour  to 
bring  you  down  to  their  level  ? 

Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  you  will 
have  more  of  it,  and  more  (till,  as  you 
bear  it. 

As  to  this  odious  Solmes,  I  wonder 
not  at  your  aveifion  to  him.  It  is 
needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  to  you,  who 
have  fo  fmcere  an  antipathy  to  him,  to 
ftrengthen  your  diflike :  yet,  who  can 
refift  her  own  talents?  One  of  mine, 
Us  1  have  hevetoforc  faid,  is  to  give  an 


ugly  likenefs.  Shall  I  indulge  it' — I 
will.  And  the  rather,  as,  in  doing  fo, 
you  will  have  my  opinion  in  juftifica- 
tion  of  your  averfion  to  him,  and  in 
approbation  of  a  fteadinefs  that  I  ever 
admired  and  muft  for  ever  approve  of 
in  your  temper. 

I  was  twice  in  this  wretch's  compa- 
ny. Atone  of  the  times  your  Love- 
lace was  there.  I  need  not  mention  to 
you,  who  have  fuch  a  pretty  curiofity^ 
(though  at  prefent,  only  a  curiofity, 
you  know)  the  unfpeakable  difference. 

Lovelace  entertainid  the  company  in 
his  lively  gay  way,  and  made  every- 
body laugh  at  one  of  his  ftories.  It 
was  before  this  creature  was  thought  of 
for  you.  Solmes  laughed  too.  It  was, 
however,  his  laugh  :  for  his  firft  three 
years,  at  lead,  I  imagine,  muft  have 
been  one  continual  fit  of  crying  ;  and 
his  mufcles  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  recover  a  rilible  tone.  His  very 
fmile  [You  never  fawhim  fmile,  I  be- 
lieve; never  at  leaft  gave  him  caufe  to 
fmile]  is  fo  little  natural  to  his  fea- 
tures, that  it  appears  in  him  as  hideous 
as  the  grin  of  a  man  in  malice.  I 

I  took  great  notice  of  him,  as  I  do 
of  all  the  noble  lords  of  the  creation, 
in  their  peculiarities;  and  was  difguft- 
ed,  nay,  mocked  at  him,  even  then.  I 
was  glad,  I  remember,  on  that  parti- 
cular occafion,  to  fee  his  ftrange-^ea- 
tures  recovering  their  natural  gloomi- 
nefs;  though  they  did  this  but  (lowly, 
as  if  the  mufcles  which  contributed  to 
his  distortions,  had  turned  upon  rufty 
fprings. 

What  a  dreadful  thing  muft  even  the 
love  of  fuch  a  huiband  be!  For  my 
part,  were  I  his  wife!  (But  what  have 
I  done  to  myfelf,  to  make  but  fuch  a 
fuppofition?)  I  (hould  never  have  com- 
fort but  in  his  abfence,  or  when  I  was 
quarrelling  with  him.  A  fplenetick 
woman,  who  muft  have  fomebody  to 
find  fault  with,  might  indeed  be 
brought  to  endure  fuch  a  wretch:  the 
fight  of  him  would  always  furnim  out 
the  occafion,  and  all  her  fervants,  for 
that  reafon,  and  for  that  only,  would 
have  caufe  to  blefs  their  malter.  But 
how  grievous  and  apprehenfive  a  thing 
muft  it  be  for  his  wife,  had  (he  the 
kaft  degree  of  delicacy  to  catch  herfelf 
in  having  done  fomething  to  oblige 
him  ? 

So  much  for  his  perfon:  as  to  the 

ether  half  of  him,  he  is  laid  to  be  an 

infmuating, 
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fnfinuating,  creeping  mortal,  to  any- 
body he  hopes  to  be  a  gainer  by;  an  in- 
folent,  over-bearing  one,  where  he  has 
no  fuch  views.  And  is  not  this  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  meannefs?  He  is  re- 
ported to  be  fpitefu!  and  malicious, 
rven  to  the  whole  family  of  any  fingle 
perfon  who  has  once  difobliged  him; 
and  to  his  own  relations  moft  of  all.  I 
am  told,  that  they  are  none  of  them 
fuch  wretches  as  himfelf.  This  may 
be  one  reafon  why  he  is  for  difinherit- 
ing  them. 

My  Kitty,  from  one  of  his  domef- 
ticks,  tells  me,  that  his  tenants  hate 
him:  and  that  he  never  had  a  fervant 
who  fpoke  well  of  him.  Vilely  f'ulpi- 
cious  of  their  wronging  him  (probably 
from  the  badnefs  of  his  own  heart)  he 
is  always  changing. 

His  pockets,  they  fay, are  continually 
crammed  with  keys :  fo  that  when  he 
would  treat  a  gueft  (A  friend  he  has 
not  out  of  your  family)  he  is  half  as 
long  puzzling  nubicb  is  ivkicb,  as  his 
niggardly  treat  might  be  concluded  in. 
And  if  it  be  wine,  he  always  fetches 
it  himfelf.  Nor  has  he  much  trouble 
in  doing  fo;  for  he  has  very  few  vifit- 
ors— only  thofe,  whom  bufmefs  or  ne- 
ceflity  brings:  for  a  gentleman  who 
can  help  it,  would  rather  be  benighted, 
than  put  up  at  his  houfe. 

Yet  this  is  the  man  they  have  found 
out  (for  conliderations  as  fordid  as 
thofe  he  is  governed  by)  for  ahufband, 
that  is  to  fay,  for  a  lord  and  matter, 
for  Mi  ft  Clariffa  Harlowc! 

But  perhaps,  he  may  not  be  quite  fo 
miferable  as  he  is  reprefented.  Cha- 
racters extremely  good,  or  extremely 
bad,  are  feldom  juftly  given.  Favour 
for  a  perfon  will  exalt  the  one,  as  dil- 
favour  will  fink  the  other.  But  your 
uncle  Antony  has  told  my  mother,  who 
objected  to  his  covetoufnefs,  that  it  was 
intended  to  tie  him  up,  as  he  called  it,  to 
your  own  terms;  which  would  be  with 
a  hempen,  rather  than  a  matrimonial 
cord,  I  dare  fay.  But,  is  not  this  a 
plain  indication,  that  even  his  own  re- 
commenders  think  him  a  mean  crea- 
ture; and  that  he  muft  be  articled  with 
—perhaps  for  neceffaries  ?  But  enough, 
and  too  much,  of  fuch  a  wretch  as 
this!— You  muft  not  have  him,  my 
dear— that  I  am  clear  in— though  not 
fo  clear,  how  you  will  be  able  to  avoid 
it,  except  you  aflert  the  independence 
to  which  your  cftate  gives  you  a  title. 


#       * 

HERE  my  mother  broke  in  upon 
me.  She  wanted  to  fee  what  I  had 
written.  I  was  filly  enough  to  read 
Solmes's  character  to  her. 

She  owned,  that  the  man  was  not 
the  moft  defirable  of  men;  and  that  he 
had  not  the  happieft  appearance:  '  But 
*  what,'  faid  (he,  « is  perfon  in  a  man?' 
And  I  was  chidden  for  fetting  you 
againft  complying  with  your  father's 
will.  Then  followed  a  lecture  upon 
the  preference  to  be  given  in  favour  of 
a  man  who  took  care  to  difcharge  all 
his  obligations  to  the  world,  and  to 
keep  all  together,  in  oppofition  to  a 
fpendthrift  or  profligate  r  a  fruitful 
fubject  you  know,  whether  any  parti- 
cular perfon  be  meant  by  it,  or  not. 

Why  will  thefe  wile  parents,  by 
faying  too  much  againft  the  perfon s 
they  diflike,  put  one  upon  defending 
them?  Lovelace  is  not  a  fpendthrift; 
owes  not  obligations  to  the  world; 
though,  I  doubt  not,  profligate  enough. 
Then,  putting  one  upon  doing  fucb 
but  common  juftice,  we  muft  needs  be 
prepoffcffed, truly! — And  fo  perhaps  we 
are  put  upon  curiofities  firft,  that  is  to 
fay,  how  fuch  a  one  or  his  friends  may 
think  of  one:— and  then,  but  too  pro- 
bably, comes  in  a  diftinguifhing  pre- 
ference, or  fomething  that  looks  ex- 
ceedingly like  it. 

My  mother  charged  me  at  laft,  to 
write  that  fide  over  again.—'  But  ex- 
'  cufeme,  my  good  mamma1.'  I  would 
not  have  the  character  loft  upon  any 
confideration  ;  fince  my  vein  ran  freely 
into  it:  and  I  never  wrote  to  pleafe 
myfelf,  but  I  pleafed  you.  A  very 
good  reafon  why — We  have  but  one 
mind  between  us — only,  that  foine- 
times  you  are  a  little  too  grave,  me- 
thinks;  I,  no  doubt,  a  little  too  flip- 
pant in  your  opinion. 

This  difference  in  our  tempers,  how- 
ever, is  probably  the  reafon  that  we 
love  one  another  fo  well,  that  in  the 
words  of  Norris,  no  third  love  can 
come  in  betwixt.  Since  each,  in  the 
other's  eye,  having  fomething  amifs, 
and  each  loving  the  other  well  enough 
to  bear  being  told  of  it;  (and  the  ra- 
ther perhaps  as  neither  wiflies  to  mend 
it)  this  takes  off  a  good  deal  from  that 
rivalry  which  might  encourage  a  little 
(if  not  a  great  deal)  of  that  laterit 
fple;  i,  which  in  time  might  rife  into 
envy,  and  that  into  ill-will.  So,  my 
L  i  dear, 
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dear,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  let  each  keep 
her  fault,  und  much  good  may  do  her 
with  it,  lay  I:  for  there  is  conftitution 
in  both  to  plead  for  it.  And  what  an 
hero  or  heroine  muft  he  or  (he  be,  who 
can  conquer  aconftitutional  fault?  Let 
it  be  avarice,  as  in  fume  I  dare  not 
name:  let  it  be  gravity,  as  in  my  left 
friend;  or  let  it  be  jlippancj,  as  in  —  I 
need  not  lay  whom. 

It  is  proper  to  acquaint  ycni,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  my  mo. 
ther's  fiiriqfity,  [My  mother  has  her 
fhare.  hei  ;  full  (hare,  of  curiefity,  my 
dear]  and  to  let  her  fee  here-and-there 
fome  paffnges  in  your  letters. 

I  am  broken  in  upon  —  but  I  will 
tell  you  by-and-by  whatpaffed  between 
my  mother  and  me  on  this  occalion— 
and  the  rather,  as  (he  had  her  GIRL, 
her  favourite  HICKMAN,  and  your 
LOVELACE,  all  at  once  in  her  eye,  in 
her  part  of  the  converfation. 


THUS  it  was. 

«  I  cannot  but  think,  Nancy,'  faid 

<he,  '  after  all,  that  there  is  a  little 

hardfhip  in  Mifs  Harlowe'  s  cafe:  and 

yet  (as  her  mother  fays)  it  is  a  grat- 

ing thing  to  have  a  child,  who  was 

always  noted  for  her  duty  in  fmaller 

points,  to  ftand  in  oppofition  to  her 

parents  will,  in  the  greater;  yea,  in 

the  greatejt   cf  all.     And   now,  to 

middle  the  matter  between  both,  it 

is  pity,  that  the  man  they  favour  has 

not  that  fort  of  merit  which  a  perfon 

of  a  mind  fo  delicate  as  that  of  Mifs 

Harlowe  might  reafonably  expect  in 

a  hufband.  —  But,  then,  this  man  is 

furely  preferable  to  a  libertinej  to  a 

libertine  too,  who  has  had   a  duel 

with  her  own  brother:  fathers  and 

mothers  muft  think  fo,  were  it  not  for 

that  circumftance  —  And  it  is  ftrange 

'if  they  do  not  know  beft.' 

«  And  fo  they  muft,'  thought  I,  'from 

then  experience,  if  no  little  dirty  views 

give  them  Mo  that  prepofieflion  in  one 

man'sfavour,  which  they  arefoaptto 

cenfure  their  daughters  for  having  in 

another's."—  And  if,  as.  I  may  add  in 

your  cafe,  they  have  no  creeping,  old, 

mufty  uncle  Antony's   to   llrengthen 

their  prepoiTeMions,  as  he  does  my  mo- 

ther's —  Poor,  creeping,   pofuivc  foul, 

what  has  fuch  an  old  batchelor  as  he  tq 

i,  to  prate  about  the  duties  of  chil- 

to  parents;  unlefs  he  had  a  notion 

.  ucntsowc  fome  to  their  children? 


But  your  mother,  by  her  indolent  mtek- 
nci's,  let  int  call  it,  has  fpoiled  all  the 
thiee  brothers. 

'  But  you  lie,  child,'  proceeded  my 
mother,  '  what  a  different  behaviour 
4  MINE  is  to  you.  I  recommend  to 

*  you  one  of  the  fohereft,  yet  politeft, 
'  men  in  England.' 

I  think  little  of  my  mother's  pylitefl, 
my  dear.  She  judges  of  bonen  Hitk- 
man  for  her  daughter,  as  (he  would 
have  done,  I  fuppofe,  twenty  years  ago, 
for  herftlf. 

1  Of  a  good  family,'  continued  my 
mother;  '  a  fine,  clear,  and  improving 
'  eftate;'  [a  prime  cunfideration  with 
my  mother,  as  well  as  with  fome  other 
folks,  whom  you  know]  '  and  I  beg 
4  and  I  pray  you  to  encourage  him:  at 
'  leaft,  not  to  ufe  him  the  worfe,  for 
1  his  being  fo  obfequious  to  you.' 

Yes  indeed!  To  ufe  him  kindly,  that 
he  may  treat  me  familiarly — But  dif- 
tance  to  the  men-wretches  is  belt — I 
fay. 

'  Yet  all  will  hardly  prevail  upon 

*  you  to  do  as  I  would  have  you.  What 
'  would  you  fay,  were  I   to  treat  you 

*  as  Mifs  Harlowe's  father  and  mother 
'  treat  her?' 

*  What  would   I  fay,    Madam!— 
'  That's  eafily  anfwered.     I  would/ay 
'  nothing.     Can  you  think  fuch  ufage, 
'  and  to  fuch  a  young  lady,  is  to   be 
'  borne?' 

*  Come,   come,  Nancy,  be  not  fo 
'  hafty:  you  have  heard  but  one  fidej 

*  and  that  there  is  more  to  be  laid  is 
'  plain,    by  your  reading  to  me   but 
'  parts  of  her  letters.     They  are  her 
'  parents.  Tfoymuft  know  beft.    Mifs 
'  Harlowe,  as  fine  a  child  as  (he  is, 

*  mull  have  done  fomething,  muft  have 

*  faid  fomething,  (you  know  how  they 
«  Joved  her)  to  make  them  treat  her 
«  thus.' 

*  But  if  Jbe  (hould  be  blamelefs,  Ma- 

*  dam,  how  does  your  own  fuppofitiou 

*  condemn  them?'" 

Then  came  up  Solmes's  great  eftatc; 
his  good  management  of  it — '  A  little 
'  too  NEAR  indeed!'  was  the  word.— 
£'  O  hoiu  money -lovers,''  thought  I, 

*  ivill  palliate  T  Yet  my  mother  is  a 
princefs    in    fpirit    to    this    Soimeslj 
«  What  ftrange    effeas,'   added   ftie, 
«  have  prepoffeilion  and  love  upon  young 
«  ladies?' 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear;  but 
people  take  high  delight  io  finding  out 

MM 
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folks  in  love.  Curiofltyfoj^/.f  curiofity: 
I  believe  that's  the  thing. 

She  proceeded  to  praife  Mr.  Love- 
lace's perfon,  and  hrs  qualifications  na- 
tural and  acquired:  but  then  (he  would 
judge  as  mothers  will  judge,  and  as 
daughters  are  very  loth  to  judge : — but 
could  fay  nothing  in  anfwer  to  your 
offer  of  living  fingle;  and  breaking  with 
him — if — if — [three  or  four  if's  (he 
made  of  one  good  one,  if]  that  could  be 
depended  on. 

But  ftiil  obedience  'without  referve, 
reafon  what  I  will,  is  the  burden  of  my 
mother's  fong:  and  this,  for  my  lake, 
as  well  as  for  yours. 

I  muft  needs  fay,  that  I  think  duty 
to  parents  is  a  very  meritorious  ex- 
cellence: but  I  bids  God  I  have  not 
your  trials.  We  can  all  be  good  when 
we  have  no  temptation  nor  provocation 
to  the  contrary:  but  few  young  perfons 
(who  can  help  themfelves  too  as  you 
can)  would  bear  what  you  bear. 

I  will  now  mention  all  that  is  upon 
my  mind,  in  relation  to  the  behaviour 
of  your  father  and  uncles,  and  the  reft 
of  them,  becaufe  J  would  not  offend 
you:  but  I  have  now  a  higher  opinion 
of  my  own  fagacity,  than  ever  I  had, 
in  that  I  could  never  cordially  love  any 
one  of  your  family  but  yourfelf.  lam 
not  born  to  like  them.  But  it  is  my 
duty  to  be  fincere  to  my  friend:  and  this' 
will  excufe  her  Anna  Howe  to  Mifs 
Clarifla  Harlowe. 

I  ought  indeed  to  haveexcepted  your 
mother;  a  lady  to  be  reverenced;  and 
now  to  be  pitied.  What  muft  have  been 
her  treatment,  to  be  thus  fubjugated, 
as  I  may  call  it?  Little  did  the  good  old 
vilcount  think,  when  he  married  his 
darling,  his  only  daughter  to  fo  well- 
appearing  a  gentleman,  and  to  her  own 
liking  too,  that  flie  would  have  been 
fo  much  kept  down.  Another  would 
call  your  father  a  tyrant,  if  I  muft  not : 
all  the  world  that  know  him,  do  call 
him  fo;  and  if  you  love  your  mother, 
you  fhould  not  be  very  angry  at  the 
\vorld  for  taking  that  liberty. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  (he  is  the  lei's  to  be  pitied,  as 
(he  may  be  laid  (be  the  gout,  or  what 
will,  the  occafion  of  his  morofenefs) 
to  have  long  behaved  unworthy  of  her 
birth  and  fine  qualities,  in  yielding  fo 
much  as  (heyieldsto  encroaching  fpiritsj 
[You  may  confine  the  reflection  to  your 
Brother,  if  it  will  pain  you  to  extend 


it]  and  this  for  the  fake  of  preferving 
a  temporary  peace  to  herfelf;  which  wa» 
the  Icfs  worth  endeavouring  to  prelerve, 
as  it  always  produced  a  flrength  in  the 
will  of  others,  and  was  followed  by» 
weaknefs  in  her  own,  which  fubjefted 
her  to  ati  arbitral  inefs  that  of  courfc 
grew,  and  became  eftabli/hed,  upon 
her  pntience. — And  now  to  give  up  the 
moft  defervingof  her  children  (againft 
her  judgment)  a  fncrifice  to  the  ambi- 
lion  and i  felfifhnefs  of  the  leaft  deferr- 
ing!— But  I  fly  from  this  fubjeft— • 
having,  I  fear,  laid  too  much  tobcfor- 
given-T-and  yet  much  leis  than  is  in 
my  heart  to  lay  upon  the  over -meek 
fubjeft. 

Mr.  Hickman  is  expected  from  Lon- 
don this  evening.  I  have  defirtd  him 
to  enquire  after  Lovelace's  life  ami  con- 
verfation  in  town.  If  he  ins  not  en- 
quired, I  mall  be  very  angry  with  him. 
Don't  expeft  a  very  good  account  of 
either.  He  is  certainly  an  intriguing 
wretch,  and  full  of  imenriuns. 

Upon  my  word,  I  molt  heartily  de- 
fpife  that  lex!  I  wifh  they  would  let 
our  fathers  and  mothers  alone;  teazing 
them  to  teaze  us  with  their  golden  pro- 
mifes,  and  proteitations,  and  fettle- 
ments,  and  the  reft  of  their  orientations 
nonfenfe.  How  charmingly  might  you 
and  I  live  together,  and  defpife  them 
all!— But  to  be  cajoled,  wire-drawn, 
and  enfnared,  like  filly  birds,  into  a 
ftate  of  bondage,  or  vile  fuhordina- 
tion:  to  be  courted  as  piincdfes  fora 
few  weeks,  in  order  to  be  treated  as 
flaves  for  the  reft  of  our  lives — Indeed, 
my  dear,  as  you  fiy  of  Solines,  lean- 
not  endure  them!  But  for  your  rela- 
tions [friends  no  more  will  I  call  them, 
unworthy  as  they  are  even  of  the  other 
name!]  to  take  fuch  a  wretch's  price  as 
that;  and  to  the  cutting  off  all  rever- 
fions  from  his  own  family! — How  muft 
a  mind  but  commonly  juft  refill  fuch  a 
meafure! 

Mr.  Hickman  fhall  found  Lord  M. 
upon  the  fubjccl  you  recommend.  But 
beforehand  1  can  tell  you  what  he  and 
what  his  filter  will  lay,  when  they  are 
founded.  Who  would  not  be  proud  of 
fuch  a  relation  as  Mifs  Clarifla  Har- 
lowe? — Mrs.  Fortefcue  told  me,  that 
they  are  all  your  very  great  admirers. 

If  I  have  not  been  clear  enough  in 
my  advice  about  what  you  {hall  do, 
let  me  fay,  that  I  can  give  it  in  one 
word;  it  is  only  by  re-urging  you  to 

RESUME. 
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RESUME.     If  you  d»,  ail  the  reft  will 
follow. 

We  are  told  here,  that  Mrs.  Norton, 
as  well  as  your  aunt  Hervey,  has  given 
her  opinion  on  the  implicit  fide  of  the 
queftion.  If  fhe  can  think,  that  the 
part  fhe  has  had  in  your  education,  and 
your  own  admirable  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, are  to  be  thrown  away  upon 
fuch  a  worthlefs  creature  as  Solmes,  I 
could  heartily  quarrel  with  her.  You 
may  think  I  lay  this  to  leflen  your  regard 
for  the  good  woman.  And  perhaps 
not  wholly  without  caufe,  if  you  do. 
F  v,  tc  own  the  truth,  methinks,  I  don't 
love  her  fo  well  as  I  ihould  do,  did 
you  iove  her  fo  apparently  lefs,  that  I 
could  be  out  of  doubt,  that  you  love 
me  better. 

Your  mother  tells  you,  That  you 
will  have  great  trials:  that  you  are  un- 
der your  father's  difcipline. — The  word 
is  enough  for  me  to  defpife  them  who 
give  occafion  for  it's  ufe.— That  it  is 
out  of  her  power  to  help  you!  And 
again,  that  if  you  have  any  favour  to 
hope  for,  it  muft  be  by  the  mediation 
of  your  uncles.  I  fuppofe  you  will 
write  to  the  oddities,  fince  you  are  for- 
bid to  fee  them — But  can  it  be,  that 
fuch  a  lady,  fuch  a  fitter,  fuch  a  wife, 
fuch  a  mother,  has  no  influence  in  her 
own  family?  Who,  indeed,  as  you  fay, 
if  this  be  fo,  would  marry,  that  can 
live  fingle?  My  choler  is  again  begin- 
ning to  rife.  RESUME,  my  dear:— 
and  that  is  all  I  will  give  mylelf  time  to 
fay  further,  left  I  offend  you  when  I 
cannot  ferve  you. — Only  this,  that  I 
am  your  truly  affectionate  friend  and 
fervant, 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XXVIII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

FRIDAY,    MARCH  TO. 

YOU  will  permit  me,  my  dear,  to 
touch  upon  a  few  paflTages  in  your 
laft  letter,  that  affeft  me  fenlibly. 

In  the  firft  place,  you  muft  allow  me 
to  fay,  low  as  I  am  in  fpirits,  that  I 
am  very  angry  with  you  for  your  re- 
fle&ions  on  my  relations,  particularly 


on  my  father  and  mother,  anJ  en  the 
memory  of  my  grandfather.  Nor,  my 
dear,  does  your  own  mother  always 
efcape  the  keen  edge  of  your  vivacity. 
One  cannot  one's  felf  forbear  to  write 
or  fpeak  freely  of  thofe  we  love  and  ho- 
nour, when  grief  from  imagined  hard 
treatment  wrings  the  heart :  but  it  goes 
againft  one  to  hear  any-body  elfe  take 
the  fame  liberties.  Then  you  have  fo 
very  ftong  a  manner  of  expreflion  where 
you  take  a  diitafte,  that  when  paffion 
has  fubfided,  and  I  come  (upon  reflec- 
tion) to  fee  by  your  feverity  what  I  have 
given  occafion  for,  I  cannot  help  con- 
demning myfelf. 

But  leaft  of  all  can  I  bear  that  you 
mould  reflect  upon  my  mother.  What, 
my  dear,  if  hermeeknefs  fhould  not  be 
rewarded?  Is  the  want  of  reward,  or 
the  want  even  of  a  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment, a  reafon  for  us  to  diipenfe 
with  what  we  think  our  duty?  They 
were  my  father's  lively  fpirits  that  firft 
made  him  an  intereft  in  her  gentle  bo- 
fom.  They  were  the  fame  fpirits  turn- 
ed inward,  as  I  have  heretofore  ob- 
ferved  *,  that  made  him  fo  impatient 
when  the  cruel  malady  feized  him.  He 
always  loved  my  mother:  and  would 
not  LOVE  and  PITY,  exeufably,  nay, 
laudably,  make  a  good  wife  (who  was 
an  hourly  witnefs  of  his  pangs,  when 
'labouring  under  a  paroxyfm,  and  his 
paroxyfms  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent,  as  well  as  more  and  more  fe- 
vere)  give  up  her  own  will,  her  own 
likings,  to  oblige  a  hnlband,  thus  af- 
flifted,  whofe  love  for  her  was  tin- 
queftionable  ?— And  if  fo,  was  it  not 
too  natural,  [human  nature  is  not  per- 
fect, my  dear]  that  the  hufband  thus 
humoured  by  the  wife,  fhould  be  un- 
able to  bear  controul  from  any-body 
elfe?  much  lefs  contradiction  from  his 
children  ? 

If  then  you  would  avoid  my  higheft 
difpleafure,  you  muft  fpare  my  mother: 
and,  furely,  you  will  allow  me,  with 
her,  to  pity,  as  well  as  to  love  and  ho- 
nour my  father. 

I  have  no  friend  but  you  to  whom  I 
can  appeal,  to  whom  I  dare  complain. 
Unhappily  circumftanced  as  lam,  it  is 
but  too  probable  that  I  Jhall  complain, 
becaufe  it  is  but  too  probable  that  I  (hall 
have  more  and  more  caufe  given  rat  for 


*  See  Page  zo. 
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complaint.  But  he  it  your  part,  if  I 
do,  to  foothe  my  angry  paffions,  and  to 
foften-my  refentments;  and  this  the  ra- 
ther, as  you  know  what  an  influence 
your  advice  has  upon  me;  and  as  you 
mttfl  alfo  know,  that  the  freedoms  you 
take  with  my  friends,  can  have  no  other 
tendency  but  to  weaken  thefetife  of  my 
duty  to  them,  without  anfwenng  any 
good  end  to  myfe]f. 

1  cannot  help  owning,  however,  that 
I  am  pleafed  to  have  you  join  with  me  in 
opinion  of  the  contempt  which  Solmes 
deferves  from  me.  Butyet,  permit  me 
to  fay,  that  he  is  not  quite  fo  horrible 
a  creature  as  you  make  him:  as  to  his 
perfon,  I  mean;  for  with  regard  to 
his  mind,  by  ail  I  have  heard,  you  have 
done  him  but  juftice:  but  you  have  fuch 
a  talent  at  an  ugly  likeneis,  and  fuch  a 
vivacity,  that  they  fometimes  carry  you 
out  of  verifimilitude.  In  fhort,  my 
dear,  I  have  known  you,  in  more  in- 
ftances  than  one,  fit  down  refolved  to 
•write  all  that  wit,  rather  than  ftrift 
juftice,  c®uld  fuggeft  upon  the  given 
occafion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought, 
that  I  mould  fay  the  lefs  on  this  par- 
ticular fubje6l,  becaufe  your  diflikeof 
him  arifesfrom  love  tome:  but  mould 
it  notbeouraim  to  judge  of  ourfelves, 
and  of  every- thing  that  affefrs  us,  as 
we  may  reafonably  imagine  other  people 
would  judge  of  us,  and  of  our  aftions? 

As  to  the  advice  you  give,  to  re  fume 
my  eftate,  I  am  determined  not  to  liti- 
gate with  my  father,  let  what  will  be 
the  confequence  to  myfelf.  I  may  give 
you,  at  another  time,  a  more  particu- 
lar anfwer  to  your  reafonings  on  this 
fubfeil:  but,  atprefent,  will  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  my  opinion,  that  Love- 
lace himfelf  would  hardly  think  me 
worth  addreffing,  were  he  to  know  this 
to  be  my  refolution.  Thefe  men,  my 
dear,  with  all  their  flatteries,  look  for- 
ward to  the  PERMANENT.  Indeed,  it 
is  fit  they  (hould.  For  love  muft  be  a 
very  foolifh  thing  to  look  back  upon, 
when  it  has  brought  perfons  born  to 
affluence  into  indigence,  and  laid  a  ge- 
nerous mind  under  obligation  and  de- 
pendence. 

You  very  ingenioufly  account  for  the 
love  we  bear  to  one  another,  from  the 
difference  in  our  tempers.  I  own  I 
(hould  not  have  thought  of  that.  There 
may  poflibly  be  fomething  in  it:  but 
whether  there  be,  w  not,  whenever  I 


am  cool,  and  give  myfelf  time  to  reflect, 
I  will  love  you  the  better  for  the  cor- 
rection you  give  me,  be  as  fevere  as  you 
will  upon  me.  Spare  me  not  therefore, 
my  dear  friend,  whenever  you  think 
me  in  the  leaft  faulty.  I  love  your 
agreeable  raillery:  you  know  I  always 
did;  nor,  however  oa>£r-f<;rious  you 
think  me,  did  lever  think  youflippatit, 
as  you  harfh!y  call  it.  One  of  the  firft 
conditions  of  our  mutual  friend/hip  was, 
that  each  mould  fay  or  write  to  the  other 
whatever  was  upon  her  mind,  without 
any  offence  to  be  taken :  a  condition  that 
is  indeed  indifpenfahle  in  friendlhip. 

I  know  your  mother  would  be  for 
implicit  obedience  in  a  child.  I  am 
forry  my  cafe  is  fo  circumftanced,  that 
I  cannot  comply.  It  would  be  my  duty 
to  do  fo,  if  I  could.  You  are  indeed 
very  happy,  that  you  have  nothing  but 
your  own  agreeable,  yet  whimfical,  hu- 
mours to  contend  with,  in  the  choic« 
(he  invites  you  to  make  of  Mr.  Hick- 
man.  How  happy  fliould  I  be,  to  be 
treated  with  fo  much  lenity! — I  fliould 
blufh  to  have  tny  mother  fay,  that  (he 
begged  and  prayed  me,  and  all  in  vain, 
to  encourage  a  man  fo  unexceptionable 
as  Mr.  Hickman. 

Indeed,  my  beloved  Mifs  Howe,  I 
am  afhamed  to  have  your  mother  fay, 
with  ME  in  her  view,  What  ftrange 
effects  have  prepoffeffion  and  love  upon 
young  creatures  of  our  fex!  This 
touches  me  the  more  fenfibly,  becaufe 
you  yourfelf,  my  dear,  are  fo  ready  to 
perfuade  me  into  it. 

I  fhould  be  very  blameable  to  endea- 
vour to  hide  any  the  leaft  bias  upon  my 
mind  from  you:  and  I  cannot  but  fay- 
that  this  man — this  Lovelace— is  a  man 
that  might  be  liked  well  enough,  if  he 
bore  fuch  a  charafter  as  Mr.  Hickman 
bears  j  and  even  if  there  were  hopes  of 
reclaiming  him.  And  further  ftill  I 
will  acknowledge,  that  I  believe  it  pof- 
fible  that  one  might  be  driven,  by  vio- 
lent meafures,  ftep  by  ftep,  as  it  were, 
into  fomething  that  might  be  called — I 
do  not  know  what  to  call  it— A  condi*. 
tional  kind  of  liking,  or  fo.  But  as  to  the 
word  LOVE — juftifiable  and  charming 
as  it  is  in  fome  cafes,  (that  is  to  fay,  in 
all  the  relative,  in  all  the  facial,  and, 
what  is  ftill  beyond  both,  in  all  ourfu- 
perior  duties,  in  which  it  may  be  pro- 
perly called  di<vine\)  it  has,  methinks, 
in  the  nmew,  circum/cribed,  felfifh, 
peculiar 
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peculiar  fcnfc,  in  which  you  apply  it  to 
me,  (the  man  too  fo  little  to  be  approved 
•f  for  his  morals,  if  nil  that  report  lays 
«f  him  be  true)  no  pretty  found  with  it. 
Treat  me  as  freely  as  you  will  in  all 
other  refpr-cU,  I  will  love  yon,  as  I  have 
laid,  the  better  for  your  friendly  free- 
dom: but,  methinks,  that  I  could  be 
gl;sd  that  vou  would  not  let  this  impu- 
tation pais  fo  g!ii">ly  from  your  pen,  or 
jcur  lips,  as  attributable  to  one  of  your 
tnunjsx,  whether  /bethepcifon  or  not: 
fince  the  other  muft  'have  a  double  tri- 
umph, when  a  perfon  of  your  delicacy 
(inmed  with  fuch  contempts  of  them 
all,  ss  you  would  have  one  think)  can 
give  up  a  friend,  with  an  exultation 
over  her  weuknefs,  as  a  filly,  love-fick 
creature! 

I  could  make  fome  other  obfervations 
upon  the  contents  of  your  laft  two  let- 
ters; Imt  my  mind  is  not  free  enoogh 
at  prefent.  The  occaflons  for  the  above 
ftuck  with  mej  and  I  could  not  help 
taking  the  tarlieft  notice  of  them. 

Having  written  to  the  end  of  my  fe- 
cond  facet,  I  will  dole  this  letter,  and 
in  my  next  acquaint  you  with  all  that 
has  happened  here  fince  my  lalt. 


LETTER    XXIX. 

MISSCLARISSA  HARLOWE, TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH   II. 

I  Have  had  fuch  taunting  mefiages, 
and  fuch  repeated  avowals  of  ill  of- 
fices, brought  me  from  my  brother  and 
titter,  if  I  do  not  comply  with  their  wills, 
(delivered,  too,  with  provoking  fauci- 
nefs  by  BettyBarnes)  that  I  have  thought 
it  proper,  before  I  entered  upon  my  in- 
tended addrefs  to  my  uncles,  in  purfu- 
anceof  the  hint  given  me  in  my  mother's 
letter,  to  expoftulate  a  little  with  them. 
But  I  have  done  it  in  i'uch  a  manner  as 
will  give  you  (if  you  pleafe  to  take  it 
as  you  have  done  fome  parts  of  my  for- 
mer letters)  great  advantage  over  me. 
In  thort,  you  will  have  more  catife  than 
ever  to  declare  me  far  gone  in  love,  if 
my  reafons  for  the  change  of  my  ftile  in 
thefe  letters,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Love- 
lace, do  not  engage  your  more  favour- 
able opinion.— For  I  have  thought  pro- 
per to  give  them  their  own  way;  and, 
iwice  they  will  have  it  that  I  hare  a  p'rc- 


ferable  regard  for  Mr.  Lovelace, 
them  caufe  rather  to  confirm  their  opi- 
nion than  doubt  it. 

Thefe  are  my  reafons  in  brief,  for 
the  alteration  of  my  ftile. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  have  grounded 
their  principal  argument  for  my  coru- 
plir.r.ce  with  their  will,  upon  my  ac- 
knowledgment that  my  heart  is  free; 
and  fo,  fuppofmg  I  give  up  no  prefera- 
ble perfon,  my  oppofition  has  the  look 
of  downright  obftinacy  in  their  eyes ; 
and  they  argue,  that,  at  word,  my  aver - 
fion  to  Solmes  is  an  averfion  that  may 
be  eahly  furmounted,  and  ought  to  be 
furmoiinted  in  duty  to  my  father,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  family-views. 

Next,  although  they  build  upon  this 
argument  in  order  to'filence  me,  they 
feem  not  to  believe  me,  but  treat  me  as 
difgracefully  as  if  I  were  in  love  with 
one  of  my  father's  footmen— fo  that  my 
conditional  willingneft  to  give  up  Mr. 
Lovelace  has  procured  me  no  favour. 

In  the  next  place,  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  my  brother's  antipathy  toMi  .Love- 
lace is  far  from  being  well  grounded : 
the  man's  inordinate  paffion  for  the  lex 
is  the  crime  that  is  always  rung  in  my 
ears;  and  a  very  great  one  it  is;  but, 
does  my  brother  recriminate  upon  him 
thus  in  love  to  me  ?— No— His  whole 
behaviour  mews  me,  that  that  is  not  his 
principal  motive,  and  that  he  thinks  me 
rather  in  his  way  than  otherwife. 

It  is  then  the  call  of  juftice,  as  I  may 
fay,  to  fpeak  a  little  in  favour  of  a  man, 
who,  although  provoked  by  my  brother, 
did  not  do  him  all  the  mifchief  he  could 
have  done  him,  and  which  my  brother 
had  endeavoured  to  do  him.  It  might 
not  be  amifs,  therefore,  I  thought,  to 
alarm  them  a  little  with  an  apprehen- 
fion,  that  the  methods  they  are  a  taking 
with  me  are  the  very  reverfe  of  thofe 
they  Jhould  take  to  anfwer  the  end  they 
defign  by  them.  And  after  all,  what 
is  the  compliment  I  make  Mr.  Love- 
lace, if  I  allow  it  to  be  thought  that  I 
do  really  prefer  him  to  fuch  a  man  as 
him  they  terrify  me  with?  Then,  my 
Mifs  Howe  [concluded  I]  accufes  me 
of  a  tamenefs  which  fubjefts  me  to  in- 
fults  from  my  brother:  I  will  keep  that 
dear  friend  in  my  eye;  and  for  all  thefe 
coniiderations,  try  what  a  little  of  her 
fpirit  will  do— fit  it  ever  fo  aukwardly 
upon  me. 
In  this  way  of  thinking,  I  wrote,  to 


my  brother  and  fifter.     This  is  my  let- 
ter to  him. 

*  f-pRE  AT  ED  as  I  am  treated,  and, 

*•    '  in  a  great  meaiure,  if  not  wholly  , 
'  by  your   inrtigations,    brother,   you 

*  muft  permit  me  to  expoftulate  with 
4  you  upon  the  occafion.     It  is  not  my 
'  intention  to  difpleafe  you  in  what  I  am 
'  K°'ng  to  w'"'te:  am'  yet  I  mull  deal 

*  freely  with  you.     The  occafion  calls 

*  for  it. 

4  And  permit  me,  in  the  firft  place, 

'  to  remind  you,  That  I  am  yourjifter; 

*  and  not  your  fer<uant\  and  that,  there- 
4  fore,  the  bitter  revilings  and  paffion- 
1  ate  language  brought  me  from  you, 
'  upon  an  occafion  in  which  you  have 

*  no  reafon  to  prefcribe  to  me,  are  nei- 
4  ther  worthy  of  my  character  to  bear, 
4  nor  of  yours  to  offer. 

'  Put  the  cafe,  that  I  <were  to  marry 

*  the  man  you  dillike;  und  that  he  were 
'  not  to  make  a  polite  or  tender  hufband, 
'  is  that  a  reafon  for  you  to  be  an  un- 

*  polite  and  dilbbliging brother? — Why 
4   muft  you,  Sir,  anticipate  my  misfor- 
'  tunes,  were  fuch  a  cafe  to  happen? — 
'  Let  me  tell  you  plainly,  that  the  man 
4  who  could  treat  me  as  a  nuife,  worle 

*  than  you  of  late  have  treated  me  as  a 
4  fifter,  muft  be  a  barbarous  man  in- 
«  deed. 

'  Aflc  yourfelf,  I  pray  you,  Sir,  if 

*  you  would  thus  have  treated  your  fifter 
'  Bella,  had  jbe  thought  fit  to  receive  the 
'  addrefll-s  of  the  man  fo  much  hated 
'  by  you?— If  not,  let  me  caution  you, 
'  my  brother,  not  to  take  your  meafures 

*  by  what  you  think,  ^ill  be  borne,  but 

*  rather  by  what  ought  to  be  offered. 

4  How  would_yo«  take  it,  if  you  had 

*  a  brother,  who,  in  a  like  cafe,  were  to 

*  act  by  joUy  as  you  do  by  me? — You 
'  cannot  but  remember  what  a  laconick 
4  anfwer  you  gave  even  to  my  father, 

*  who  recommended  to  you  Mifs  Nelly 
4  D'Oily — You  did  not  like  her,  were 
4  your  words:  and   that  was  thought 
4  fufficient. 

4  You  muft  needs  think  that  I  cannot 
'  but  know  to  tube/a  to  attribute  my 
'  difgi  aces,  when  I  recollect  my  father's 
4  indulgence  to  me,  in  permitting  me 

*  to  decline  feveral  offers;  and  t>- -whom 
f  that  a  common  caufe  is  endeavoured 

*  to  be  made,  in  favour  of  a  man  whofe 
4   perfon  and  manners  are  more  excep- 
4  tionable  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  gen- 

*  t.'eir.en  Jhave  been  permitted  to  rct'ufe. 


4  I  offer  not  to  compare  the  two  men 
4  togtiher:  nor  is  there,  indeed,  the  leait 
4  companion  to  be  made  between  them. 
'  All  the  difference  to  the  one'.'  difad- 

*  vantage,  if  I  did,  is  but  in  one  point— <• 
4   Of  the  greateft  importance,  indeed-— 

*  But   to  whom   of  mofl   importance? 

*  —To  tnyfelf,  lurely,  were  I  to  encou- 
4  rage  his  application — of  the  leaft  to 
4  you.  Neverthelefs,  if  you  do  not,  by 
4  your  ftrange  politicks,  unite  that  man 
4  and  me  as  Joir:';-fufferers  inonecaufc, 

*  you  (hall  find  me  as  much  refolved 
4  tu  renounce  him,  as  I  am  to  refufe  the 
4  other.     I  have  made  an  overture  u> 
4  this  purmie:   I  hope  you  will  not  give 

*  me  reafon  to  confirm  my-apprehen- 
4  uons,  that  it  will  be  owing  toyau  \£ 
4  it  be  not  accepted. 

4  It  is  a  fad  thing  to  have  it  to  fay, 
4  without  being  conicious  of  ever  hav- 
4  ing  given  you  caufe  of  offence,  that 
4  I  have  in  you  a  brother,  but  not  a 
4  friend. 

4  Perhaps  you  will  not  condefcend  to 
4  enter  into  the  reafons  of  your  late  and 
4  prefent  conduct  with  a  foolilh  filter. 
4  But  ifpolttenefe,  if  ti-vt!i(y,\3K  not  due 
4  to  that  character,  and  to  my  fex,^'-^/"- 
4  tice  is. 

•  Let  me  take  the  liberty  further  to 
4  obferve,  that  the  principal  end  of  a 
4  young  man's  Education  at  the  uni- 
4  verfity,  is,  to  learn  him  to  reafon 
4  juftly,  and  to  fybdue  the  violence  of 
4  his  paflions.  I  hope,  brother,  that 
'  you  will  not  give  room  forany-body 
4  who  knows  us  both,  to  conclude,  that 
4  the  toilette  has  taught  the  one  more  of 
4  the  latter  doctrine,  than  the  univerfity 
4  has  taught  the  other.  I  am  truly  for- 
4  ry  to  have  caufe  to  fay,  that  I  have 
4  heard  it  often  remarked,  that  your  un- 
4  controuled  paffions  are  not  a  credit  to 
4  your  liberal  education. 

4  I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  excufe 
4  the  freedom  I  have  taken  with  you-. 
4  you  have  given  me  too  much  reafon 
4  for  it,  and  you  havs  taken  much 
4  greater  with  me,  without  reafon — fo, 
4  \k  you  are  offended,  ought  to  look  at 
4  the  caufe,  and  no't  at  the  effect — Then 
4  examining  yourfelf,  that  caufe  will 
4  ceafe,  and  there  will  not  be  any- where 
4  a  more  accomplished  gentleman  than 
*  my  brother. 

4  Sifterly  affection,  I  do  a  flu  re  you, 

4   Sir,  (unkindly  as  you  have  ufed  >xej 

4  and  not  the  pertnefs  which  of  late  you 

4  have  been  fo  apt  to  impute  to  me,  is. 

M  '  ij-.v- 
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'  my  motive  in  this  hint.  Let  me  in- 
'  voke  your  returning  kindnefs,  my 
<  only  brother!  And  give  me  caule,  I 
'  beseech  you,  to  call  you  my  compaf- 
*  Donating  frier,  d.  For  I  am,  and  ever 
«  will  be,  your  ajfefticnate  fifler, 

A  HARLOWE.' 


This  is  my  brother's  anfwer. 

'  JO  MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

«   T  Know  there  will  he  no  end  of  your 

'  impertinent  fcribble,  if  I  do  not 

'  write  to  you.    I  write  there  ;  ore:  but, 

'  without  entering  into  argument  with 

*  fuch  a  conceited  and   pt-rt  preacher 

*  and  qucftioner,  it  is,  to  forbid  you  to 
,'  plague  ir.e  with  your  quaint  nonfertfe. 
'  I  know  not  what  wit  in  a  womai  is 

*  good  for,  but  to  r.i^ke  he:  over-value 
'  herfelf,  and  defpiie  every  other  per- 
'  fun.     Yours,  Mil's  Pert,  has  fet  you 

*  above   your  duty,   and  above  bei  .g 
f  taught  or  prescribed  to,  either  by  pa- 

*  rents,  or  ar.y-body  elfe  —  But  go  on,  • 
'  Mifs:  your  morufic  ;:'on  \vi!l  be  the 

<  greater;  that  is  all,  child.    It  fi.  //,  I 

*  affureyou,  if  I  can  make  it  lo,  lo  long 
'*  as  you  prefer  that  villainous  Lovelace 
f   (who  is  juftly  hated  by  all  your  fa- 
'  milv)  to  every  body.   We  lee  by  your 

*  letter  no%y,'  (what  we  too  juftly  fu- 

*  fpecled  before)  moil  evidently  we  fee, 

<  the  hold  he  hits  got  of  your  forward 

*  heart.  But  the  ftronger  the  hold,  the 
«  greater  muft  be  the  force  (and  you 
«  (hall  have  enough  of  that)  to  tear  fuch 
«  a  mjfcreart  from  it.    In  me,  notwith- 
f  ftanding  your  faucy  lecturing,  and 
'  your  faucy  reflections  before,  you  are 
«  fure  of  a  friend,  as  we'll  as  of  a  bro 
'  ther,  if  it  be  not  your  own  fault.   But 
«  if  you  will  ftill  think  of  fuch  a  wretch 
«  as  that  Lovelace,  never  expefl  either 
f  friend  or  brother  in 

'  JA.  HARLOWE.' 

I  will  now  give  you  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  myfifter;  with  her  aniwer. 

f   TN  what,  my  dear  fitter,  have  I  of- 
•*•   c  fended  you,  that  ir.ftesd  of  en- 

*  deavou;  ;ir;  to  foftcn  my  father's  an- 

*  ger  againfrme,  (as  I  am  lure  I  fhould 
«   have  done  for  youj  had  my  unhappy 
'  csfe  been   yours)  you   mould,  in  fo 

^-hearted  a  manner,  join  to  aggra- 


'  vate  not  only  his  difpleafure,  but  mj1 
'  mother's  agsinft  me.     Make  but  my 
'   cnfe  ycur  own,   my  dear  Bella;  and 
'   fuppofe  you  \ver  j  coniin:n;de.i  to  r 
'  Mr.  Lovelace,  (to  whom  vou  ;-: 

*  lieved  to  have  an  antipathy)    • 

'  you  not  think  it  a  very  grievous  in- 

*  junction? — Yet  cannot  your  diii 

4  Mr.  Lovelace  be  greater  than  mine  is 
'  to  Mr.  Solmes.    Nor  are  love  and  ha- 

*  tred  voluntary  pafTions. 

brother  may  perhaps  think  it  a 

'  proof  of  A  it,  to  flie\>'  •    m- 

. '  ieif  an  utter  fttarger  to  the  gentle  paf- 

*  lions.  We  have  both  heard 

'  that  he  never  loved  with  d'ftli.clion; 
'  an;',  having  predominating  pMi.. 
'   and  checked  in  his  firit  a;;c     jn    p.  r- 
'  haps  he  never  will.   It  is  the  leis  won- 
'  der  then,  raw  from   the   college,  fo 
'  lately   himfclf  the    tutored,    th, 
'  fhould  fet  up  for  a  tutor,  a  prel: 
'  to  our  gentler  f:x,  whofe  taftes  and 
'   manners  are  differently  formed  ;•  for 
'  what,  according  to  his  account,  are 
'  colleges,  but  clafles  of  tyrants,   from 
'  the  upptr-ftudentsover  thelo\v^r,  and 
'  from  them  to  the  tutor? — That  be, 
c  with  fuch  mafculine  pafiions,  mould 
'  endeavour  to  controul  and  bear  down 
'  an  unhappy'fifter,  in  a  cafe  where  his' 
'  antipathy,  ind,  give  me  leave  to  fay, 
'   his  ambition,  [Once  you  would  have 
'  allowed  the  latter  to  be  his  fault]  can 
{  be  gratified  by  fo  doing,  may  not  be 
'  quite  lo  much  to  be  wondered  ;  — • 
'   iiut  that  a  filler  fhould  give  up  the 
'  caufe  of  a  fitter,   and  join  with  him 
c  to  fet  her  father  and  mother  a 
'  her,  in  a  cafe  •hut  might  have  been 
'  her  own — Indeed,  my  Bella,  this  is 
*  not  pretty  in  you. 

''  There  'was  a  time  that  Mr.  Love- 
'  lace  was  thought  rec.aimable,  and 
'  when  it  was  far  from  being  deemed  a 
'  cenfnrable  v;e-.v  to  hope  to  bring  back 
'  to  the  paths  of  virti.e  and  honour,  a 
'  man  of  his  fenfe  and  underlianding. 
1  I  am  far  from  wifhing  to  make  the 
'  experiment:  but,  neverthelcfs,  will 
'  fay,  that  if  I  have  not  a  regard  for  him, 
'  thedifgraceful  methods  taken  to  com- 
'  pel  me  to  receive  the addrefles  of  fuch 
'  a  man  as  Mr.  Solmes,  are  enough  to 
4  induce  it. 

*  Do  you,  my  fifter,  for  one  moment, 

'  lay  afide  all  prejudice,  and  compaie 

'  the  two  men  in  their  births,  their  edu- 

.'  cations,  their  perfons,    their  under- 

'  Itandings,  their  manners,  their  air, 
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*  and  iheir  whole  deportments;  and  in 
c  their   fortunes  too,  taking   in  rever- 
'  lions;  and  then  judgeof  both:   yet,  as 
'   I  have  frequently  offered,   I  will  live 
'  (ingle  wiih  all  my  heart,  if  that  will 
«  do. 

'  I  cannot  thus  live  in  di'pieafure  and 
1  diigrace.  I  would,  if  I  could,  oblige 
'  nil  my  friends.  But  will  it  btjujt, 
1  will  it  be  boK.Jl,  to  marry  a  man  I  can- 
'  not  endure?  if  I  have  not  been  ufed 

*  to  oppofe  the  will  of  my  father,  but 
'   have  always  delighted  to  oblige  and 
'  ob.'y,  judge  of  the  ftrength   of  my 
'  antipathy,  by  the  painful  oppoiition 
'    [   am  obliged  to  make,  and  cannot 
'  help  it. 

'  Pity,  then,  my  deareft  Bella,  my 

*  filter,  my  friend,  my  companion,  my 
'  ad  viler,  as  you  ufed  to  be  when  I  was 
'   happy,  and  plead  i'orjour  e-i/er-affec~ 
'  lion  ate 

«  CL.  HARLOWE.' 


*  TO  MISS  CLARY  HARLOWE. 

*  T   ET  it  be  pretty  or  not  pretty  in 
,     ''•*  your  wife  opinion,  I  (hall  fpeak 

'  my  mind,  I  will  a  flu  re  you,  both  of 
(  you  and  your  cor.duft  in  relation  to 
'  this  detefted  L<>vel:ice.  You  are  a 

*  fond  fooliih  girl   with  all  your  wil- 
'  dom.     Your  letter  lhews//vz/ enough- 
'  in   twenty  places.     And  ns  to  your 
'  cant  of  living  fingle,  nobody  will  be- 

*  lieveyou.   This  is  one  of  yourj'etcites 
'  to  avoid  complying  with  your  duty, 
'  and  the  will  of  the  moft  indulgent 
'  paivnrs  in  the  world,  as  yours  have 

i  to  you,  lam  fine — Though  now 
'•  they  Ice  themfeivts  finely  requited 
'  for  it. 

'  We  all,  indeed,  once  thought  your 
'  temper  foft  and  amiable:  but  why  was 
'  it?  You  never  wns  contradicted  bc- 
'  fore.  You  had  always  your  own 
c  way.  But  no  (boner  do  you  meet  with 
'  oppoUtion  in  your  v/ilhes  to  throw 
'  yO&rfelf  away  upon  a  vile  rake,  but 
'  you  fhew  whsi  you  are.  You  cannot 

*  love  Mr.  Solmes!  that  is  the  pretence: 
c  but,  filter,  fifter,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
'  is  becaufe  Lovelace  has  p;ot  into  your 
'  fond   heart — A  wretch  hated,  jullly 
'   hated,  by  us  all;   and  who  has  dipped 

*  his  hands  in   the- blood  of  your  bro- 
'  HUT:  yet  him  you  would  make  our 
«   relation,  would  you? 

'  J  have  no  pitience  with  you,  but 


'  for  putting  the  cafe  of  my  liking  fuch 
'  a  vile  wretch  as  him.  As  to  the  en- 
'  couragement  you  pretended  he  re- 
'  ceived  formerly  from  all  our  family, 
'  it  was  before  we  knew  him  to  be  ib 
'  vile:  and  the  proofs  that  had  fuck 
'  force  upon  us,  ought  to  have  had  fome 
*  uponjoa — And  •-..:• -juLi,  had  you  not 
'  been  a  fooliih  forward  girl;  as  on  this 
'  occalion  every-body  fees  you  are. 

'  O  how  yon  run  out  in  favour  of 
'  the  wretch! — His  birth,  his  education, 
'  his  perfon,  his  underftanding,  his 
'  manners,  his  air,  his  fortune — iRever- 
'  fions  too  taken  in  to  augment  the  fur- 
'  fiiting  catalogue!  What  a  fohd  ftrfng 
'  of  love-fick  praifes  is  here!  And  yet 
'  you  woukl  live  iingle — Yes,  I  war- 
'  rant! — when  fo  many  imaginary  per- 
'  feitions  dance  before  your  dazzled 
'  eye! — But  no  more — I  only  defire, 
'  that  you  will  not,  while  you  feem  to 
'  have  fuch  an  opinion  of  your  wit, 
'  think  every-one  elfe  a  fool;  and  that 
'  you  can  atpleafure,  by  your  whining; 
'  flourifhes,-  make  us  all  "dance  after 
' -your  lead. 

'  Write  as  often  as  you  will,  this 
'  fliall  be  the  laft  anlwcr  or  notice  yoa 
'  ftiallhave  upon  this  fubjecl;  from 

*  ARABELLA  HARLOWE.' 

I  had  in  readinefs  a  letter  for  each  of 
my  uncles;  and  meeting  in  the  garden 
a  fervant  of  my  uncle  Harlowe,  I  gave 
them  to  him  to  deliver  according  to  their 
refpeclive  directions.  If  I  am  to  form 
a  judgment  by  the  anfwers  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  brother  and  fifter,  as 
above,  I  muft  not,  I  doubt,  expect  any- 
good  from  thole  letters.  But  when  t 
have  tried  every  expedient,  I  {hall  havt; 
the  lefs  to  blame  myfelf  for,  if  any- 
thing unhappy  (hould  fallout.  I  will 
fend  you  copies  of  both,  when  I  fliall 
fee  what  notice  they  will  be  thought 
worthy  of,  if  of  any. 


LETTER    XXX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWt. 

SUNDAY    NIGHT,   MARCH    12. 

1HIS  man,  this  Lovelace,    gives 
n;e  great  uneafinefs.     He   is  ex- 
tremely bold  and  rafh.  He  was  this  af- 
ternoon at  cur  church— In  hopes  to  fee 
Ma  me, 
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me,  I  fuppoPe:  and  yet,  if  he  had  fuch 
hopes,  his  ufual  intelligence  muft  have 
failed  him. 

Shorey  was  at  church;  and  a  princi- 
pal part  of  her  obfervation  wss  upon  his 
haughty  and  proud  behaviour  when  he 
turned  round  in  the  pew  where  he  fat 
to  our  family-pew.  My  father  and  both 
my  uncles  were  there  ;  fo  were  my  mo- 
ther and  fifter.  My  brother  happily  was 
not.— They  all  came  hotneJn  diforder. 
Nor  did  the  congregation  mind  any- 
body but  him;  it  being  his  firft  appear- 
ance there,fmce  the  unhappy  rencounter. 

Whatdid  the  man  come  for,  if  he  in- 
trnded  to  look  challenge  and  defiance, 
as  Shorey  fays  he  did,  and  as  others,  it 
feams,  thought  he  did,  as  well  as  (he? 
Did  he  come  for  my  fake;  and,  by  be- 
having in  fuch  a  manner  to  thole  prefent 
of  my  family,  imagine  he  was  doing  me 
either  fervice  or  pleafure? — He  knows 
how  they  hate  him:  nor  will  he  take 
pains,  would  pains  do,  to  obviate  their 
hatred. 

You  and  I,  my  dear,  have  often  taken 
notice  of  his  pride;  and  you  have  rail- 
lied  him  upon  it;  and  inftead  of  excul- 
pating himfelf,  he  has  owned  it:  and 
by  owning  it  hx  has  thought  he  has  done 
enough. 

For  my  own  part,  I  thought  pride  in 
his  cafe  an  improper  fubjeft  for  rail- 
lery,— People  of  birth  and  fortune  to 
beproud,isfoneedlefs,fomeanavice!— • 
Jf  they  defer--ve  refpeft,  they  will  have 
it,  without  reqmringit.  In  other  words, 
for  perfons  to  endeavour  to  garn  refpeft 
hy  a  haughty  behaviour,  is  to  give  a 
proof  that  they  miftruft  their  own  me- 
rit: fo  make  confeflion  that  they  knoiv 
that  their  aflioni  will  not  attract  it. — 
Diftinclion  or  quality  may  be  prided  in 
by  thofe  to  whom  diilinclion  or  quality 
i»  a  nenv  thing.  And  then  the  reflection 
and  contempt  which  fuch  bring  upon 
themfelves  by  it,  is  a  counter-balance. 

Such  added  advantages,  too,  as  this 
man  has  in  hrs  perfon  and  mien:  learned 
alfo,  as  they  fay  he  is — Sue h  a  man  to  be 
haughty,  to  be  imperious!— The  lines 
of  liis  own  face  at  the  fame  time  con- 
denming  him — how  wholly  inexcufa- 
ble! — ;Proud  of  what?  Not  of  doingj 
•well:  the  only  juflijiable pride. — Proud 
of  exterior  advantages!—  Muft  not  one 
be  led  by  Arch-  a  flop  Jbort  pride,  as  I 
may  call  it,  in  him  or  her  who  has- it, 
to  miftrutt  the  interior?  Some  people 
may  indeed  be  afraid,  that  if  they  did 


not  affiime,  they  would  be  trampled  tip* 
on.  A  very  narrow  fear,  however,  fince: 
they  trample  upon  themfelves,  who  can 
fear  this.  But  this  man  muft  be  fecure, 
that  humility  would  be  an  ornament  to 
him. 

He  has  talents  indeed:  but  thofe  ta- 
lents and  his  perfonal  advantages  have 
been  fnares  to  him.  It  is  plain  they 
have.  And  this  (hews,  that,  weighed 
in  an  equal  balance,  he  would  be  found 
greatly  \vaming. 

Had  my  friends  confided  as  they  did 
at  firil,  in  that  difcretion  which  they  do 
not  accule  me  of  being  defective  in,  I 
dare  fay  I  mould  have  found  him  out: 
and  then  mould  have  beer,  ns  rcfolute  to 
difmifs  him,  as  I  was  to  difmifs  others, 
and  as  I  am  never  to  have  Mr.  Solmes. 
O  that  they  did  but  know  my  heart! — 
It  mall  fooner  burft,  than  voluntarily, 
uncompelled,  undriven,  diftate  a  mea- 
fure  that  fhall  caft  a  llur  either  upon 
them,  or  upon  my  lex. 

Excufe  me,  my  dear  friend,  for  thefe 
grave  foliloquies ,  as  I  may  call  them. 
How  have  I  run  from  reflection  to  re- 
flection!— But  the  occafion  is  recent— 
They  are  all  in  commotion  below  up- 
on it. 

Shorey  fays,  that  Mr.  Lovelace  watch- 
ed my  mother's  eye,  and  bowed  to  her: 
and  (he  returned  the  compliment.  He 
always  admired  my  mother.  She  would 
not,  I  believe,  have  hated  him,  had  ftie 
not  been  bid  to  hate  him;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  rencounter  between  him  and 
her  only  fon. 

Doftor  Lewen  was  at  church;  and 
obferving,  asevery-oneelledid,  the  dif- 
order into  which  Mr.  Lovelace's  ap- 
pearance had  put  all  our  family,  was  fo 
good  as  to  engage  him  in  converfation, 
when  the  fervice  was  over,  till  they  were 
all  gone  to  their  coaches. 

My  uncles  had  my  letters  in  the  morn- 
ing. They,  as  well  as  my  father,  are 
more  and  more  incenfed  againft  me,  it 
feems.  Their  anfwers,  if  they  vouch-- 
fafe  to  anfwer  me,  will  demonftrate,  I 
doubt  not,  the  unfealbnablenefsof  this 
ra(h  man's  pretence  at  our  church. 

They  are  angry  alfo,  as  I  underltand, 
with  my  mother,  fur  returning  his  com- 
pliment. What  an  enemy  is  hatred,  even 
to  the  common  forms  of  civility!  which, 
however,  more  diftingui(h  the  payer  of 
a  compliment,  than  the  receiver.  But 
they  all  fee,  they  fay,  that  there  is  but  one 
way  to  put  an  end  to  his  inluks.  So  I 

fcall 
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ikall  furTer:  and  in  what  will  the  ra/h 
man  have  benefited  himfelf,  or  mended 
his  profpe£ls? 

I  am  extremely  apprehenfive  that  this 
worfethan  ghoft-like  appearance  of  his, 
bodes  Ibme  ftill  bolder  ftep.  If  he  come 
hither,  (and  very  defirous  he  is  of  my 
leave  to  come)  I  am  afraid  there  will 
be  murder.  To  a  void  that,  if  there  were 
no  other  way,  I  would  molt  willingly 
be  buried  alive. 

They  are  all  in  confultation — Upon 
my  letters,  I  i'uppofe — So  they  were  in 
the  morning;  which  occafioned  my  un- 
cles to  be  at  our  church.  I  will  fend  you 
the  copies  of  thofe  letters,  as  I  prom i fed 
in  my  laft,  when  I  lee  whether  I  can  give 
you  their  anfwers  with  them.  This  letter 
is  all — I  cannot  tell  what— the  effeftof 
apprehenfion  and  difpleafure  at  the  man 
who  has  occafioned  my  apprehensions. 
Six  lines  would  have  contained  all  that 
is  in  it  to  the  purpoic  of  my  ftory. 

CL.  H. 

Seepage  9  5,  for  Mr.  Locvtlace"s  account 
oj  his  behaviour  and  intentions  in  his 
appearance  at  their  church. 


LETTER    XXXI. 

MR.  LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


MONDAY,  MARCH  IJ. 

IN  vain  doft  thou*  and  thy  compeers 
prefs  me  to  go  to  town,  while  I  am 
in  fiich  an  uncertainty  as  I  am  in  at  pre- 
fent  with  this  proud  beauty.  All  the 
ground  I  have  hitherto  gained  with  her, 
is  entirely  owing  to  her  concern  for  the 
lafety  of  people  whom  I  have  reafbn  to 
hate. 

Write,  then,  thou  biddeftme,  if  I  will 
not  come.  That,  indeed,  I  can  do;  and 
as  well  without  a  fubjecl.  as  with  one. 
And  what  follows  fliall  be  a  proof  of  it. 

The  lady's  malevolent  brother  has 
now,  as  I  told  thee  at  M.  Hall,  intro- 
duced another  man  ;  the  moft  unpro- 
mifing  in  his  perfon  and  qualities,  the 
moft  formidable  in  his  offers,  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

This  man  has  by  his  propofals  cap- 


tivated  every  foul  of  the  Harlowes— 
Soul!  did  I  fay — There  is  not  a  foul 
among  thepi  but  my  charmer's':  and 
me,  withftanding  them  all,  is  actually 
confiiv  .',  and  otherwife  maltreated  b'y 
a  father  tiie  ir.oft  gloomy  and  pblitive; 
at  the  inrtigation  of  a  brother  the  moft 
arrogant  and  felfifh — But  thou  knoweft 
their  characters ;  and  I  will  not  there- 
fore fully  my  paper  with  them. 

Exit  is  it  not  a  confounded  thing  to 
be  in  love  with  one  who  is  the  daughter, 
the  fifter,  the  niece,  of  a  family  1  muft 
eternally  defpife?  And,  the  devil  of  it, 
that  love  increasing,  with  her — what 
fhall  I  call  it?— It  is  not  fcorn — It  is  not 
pride — It  is  not  the  infolence  of  an 
adored  beauty — But  it  is  to  vlrtut^  it 
feems,  that  my  difficulties  are  owing; 
and  I  pay  for  not  being  a  fly  fin  tier,  an 
hypocrite;  for  being  regardlefs  of  my 
reputation;  for  permitting  flander  to 
open  it's  mouth  againft  me.  But  is  it 
neceflary  for  fuch  a  one  as  I,  who  have 
been  ufed  to  carry  all  before  me,  upon 
my  own  terms — I,  who  never  infpired 
a  fear,  that  had  not  a  difcernibly-pre- 
dominant  mixture  of  love  in  it;  to  be 
an  hypocrite? — Well  fays  the  poet— 

*  He  who  feems  virtuous  does  but  adt  a  pert  j 

*  And  ihews  not  his  own  nature,  but  his  art.' 

Well,  but  it  feems  I  muft  praftift  for 
this  art,  if  I  would  fucceed  with  this 
truly admirablecreature!  Butwhy^?w- 
tife  for  it? — Cannot  I  indeed  reform?— 
I  have  but  one  vice — Have  I,  Jack?— 
Thou  knoweft  my  heart,  if  any  man 
living  does.  As  far  as  I  know  it  myfelf, 
thou  knoweft  it.  But  it  is  a  curfed  de- 
ceiver; for  it  has  many  and  many  a  time 
impofed  upon  it's  mafter — M after,  did 
I  fay?  That  am  I  not  now;  nor  have  I 
been  from  the  moment  I  beheld  this 
angel  of  a  woman.  Prepared,  indeed, 
as  I  was  by  her  character  before  1  law 
her:  for  what  a  mind  muft  that  be, 
which  though  not  virtuous  itfelf,  ad- 
mires not  virtue  in  another? — My  vifit 
to  Arabella,  owing  to  a  mittake  of  the 
fifters,  into  which,  as  thou  haft  heard 
me  fay,  I  was  led  by  the  blundering 
xincle;  who  was'  to  introduce  me  (but 
lately  come  from  abroad)  to  the  dlvi- 


*  Thefe  gentlemen  affected  wha,t  they  called  the  Roman  ftile  (to  wir,  the  tlce  and  the  than') 
In  their  letters:  and  ic  was  an  agreed  rule  with  them,  to  take  in  good  part  whatever  free- 
doms they  treated  eagh  tuttcv  with,  if  the  paiFages  vvers  wrkc?n  in  th?t  ftile. 
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ttity.  as  I  thought;  but,  inltead  of  her, 
carried  me  to  a  mere  mortal.  And 
much  difficulty  had  I,  fofondand  for- 
\v:ml  mv  lady!  to  get  off  without  for- 
feiting all  with  a  family  that  I  inu-nded 
Ihould  give  me  a  goddefs. 

I  have  boafted,  that  I  was  once  in 
love  before — And  indeed  I  thought  I 
•was.  It  was  in  niy  early  manhood — 
with  that  quality-jilt,  whofe  infidelity 
I  have  vowed  to  revenge  upon  as  many 
of  the  fex  as  f«jall  come  into  my  power. 
I  believe,  in  different  climes,  I  have 
already  facrificed  an  Hecatomb  to  my 
Nemefis,  inpurfuanceof  this  vow.  But 
upon  recollecting  what  I  was  then,  and 
comparing  it  with  what  I  find  myfelf 
noav,  I  cannot  fay  that  I  was  ever  in 
love  before. 

What  was  it  then,  dolt  thou  aflc  me, 
fincethedifappointmenthad-fuch  effects 
upon  me,  when  I  found  myfelf  jilted1, 
that  I  was  hardly  kept  in  my  lenies  ? — 
Why,  I'll  tell  thee  what,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember;  for  it  was  a  great  while 
ago:— It  was — Egjftl,  Jack,  lean  hard- 
ly tell  what  it  was — But  a  vehement  af- 
piration--  after  a  novelty,  I  think — 
Thofe  confounded  poets,  with  their 
terrenely-celeftial  defcriptions,  did  as 
much  with  me  as  the  lady:  they  fired 
my  imagination,  and  fet  me  upon  a  de- 
fire  to  become  agoddefs-makcr.  I  inuft 
needs  try  my  new-fledged  pinions  in 
fonnet,  elogy,  and  madrigal.  I  mult 
have  a  Cynthia,  a  Stella,  a  Sacharifla, 
as  well  as  the  belt  of  them:  darts,  and 
flames,  and  the  de.vil  knows  what,  mult 
I  give  to  my  Cupid.  I  mult  create 
beauty,  and  place  it  where  nobody  elfe 
could  find  it:  and  many  a  time  have  I 
been  at  a  lofs  for  3.Jubjeff,  when  my 
new-created  goddefs  has  been  kinder 
than  it  WP.S  proper  for  my  plaintive  fon- 
nstthat  me  (hould  be. 

Then  I  had  a  vanity  of  another  fort 
in  my  pafllon:  I  found  myfelf  well  ix- 
ceived  among  the  women  in  general  ; 
and  I  thought  it  a  pretty  lady-like  ty- 
ranny [I  was  then  very  young,  and  very 
vain!]  to  fmgle  out  fome  oneot  theftx, 
to  make  kalfafcore  jealous.  And  I  can 
tell  thee,  ithrui  it's  effe6t:  for  many  an 
eye  have  I  made  to  fparkle  with  rival  in- 
dignation ;  many  a  cheek  glow;  and 
even  many  a  fan  have  I  caufed  to  be 
ihapped  at  a  filter-beauty  j  accompanied 
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with  a  reflection  perhaps  at  being  fefrt 
alone  with  a  wild  young  fellow,  who 
could  not  be  in  private  with  both  at 
once. 

In  fhort,  Jack,  it  was  more  pride 
than  love,  as  I  now  find  it,  that  put 
me  upon  making  fuch  a  confounded 
rout  about  lofing  this  noble  varletefs. 
I  thought  Ihe  loved  me  at  leaft  as  well 
as  I  believed  I  loved  her:  nay,  I  had 
the  vanity  to  fuppofe  /he  could  not  help 
it.  My  friends  were  pleafed  with  my 
choice.  They  wanted  me  to  he  (hackled : 
for  early  did  they  doubt  my  morals  as 
to  the  lex.  They  law,  that  the  dan- 
cing, the  fmging,  the  mufical  ladies 
were  all  fond  of  my  company:  for  who 
[I  am  in  a  humour  to  he  vain,  I  think  ! 
— for  who]  danced,  who  lung,  who 
touched  the  Itring,  whatever  the  inltru- 
ment,  with  a  better  grace  than  thy 
friend  ? 

I  have  no  notion  of  playing  the  hy- 
pocrite Ib  egregioufly,  as  to  pretend  to 
be  blind  to  qualifications  which  every 
one  fees  and  acknowledges.  Such 
praife-begging  hypocrify!  Such  affect- 
edly difclaimed  attributes:  fuch  con- 
temptible praile-traps! — But  yet,  mail 
my  vanity  extend  only  to  perfcnalf, 
fuch  as  the  gracefulness  of  drels,  my 
debonnaire,  and  my  aflurance — Self- 
taught,  (elf-acquired,  thefe!—  For  my 
parts,  I  value  not  myfelf  upon  them. 
Thou  wilt  fay,  I  have  no  caufe. — Per- 
haps not:  but  if  I  had  any-thing  va- 
luable as  to  intellectuals,  thole  are  not 
my  own;  and  to  be  proud  of  what  a 
man  is  anfwerable  for  the  abufc  of, 
and  has  no  merit  in  the  right  ufe  of,  is 
to  liruf,  like  the  jay,  in  borrowed  plu- 
mage. 

But  to  return  to  my  fair  jilt — I  could 
not  bear,  that  a  woman,  who  was  the 
firftthat  had  bound  me  in  fil ken  fetters, 
[they  were  not  iron  ones,  like  thole  I 
now  wear]  (hould  prefer  a  coronet  to 
me:  and  when  the  bird  was  flown,  I  fet 
more  value  upon  it,  than  when  I  had 
it  fafe  in  my  cage,  and  could  vifit  it 
when  I  pleafed. 

But  now  nm  1  indeed\n  love.  I  can 
think  of  nothing,  of  nobody,  but  the  di- 
vine Clarifla  Harlowe — Harlot*  — 
How  that  hated  word  Iticks  in  my  throat 
— But  I  (hall  give  her  for  it  the  name 
ofLovc  . 


*  Lovelace. 
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C!.*RISSA!  O  there's  mufick  in  the  name, 
That,  fiiit'ning  me  to  infant  tenderneO, 

my  heart  i'pring  like  the  iirir  leaps  of 
life  ! 

Eut  couldft  thou  have  believed  that 
J,  who  think  it  poflihle  for  me  to  favour 

as  much  as  I  can  be  favoured;  that  I, 
who  for  this  charming  creature  think 
of  foregoing  the  life  of  honour  for  the 
i'-j't-  -.'j'jl'if:.  I'//:/;  could  adopt  thofe  over- 
tender  lines  of  Otway  ? 
-  I  check  myfelf,  and  leaving  the  three 
firft  lines  of  the  following  of  Drydcn 
to  the  family  of  the  whiners,  find  the 
workings  of  the  pafllon  in  my  ftormy 
foul  beuer  exploded  by  the  three  lalt. 

Love  various  minds  does  variously  infpire: 
He  itirs  in  gentle  natures  gentle  fires; 
Like  that  of  incenfe  an  the  altar  laid. 

But  raging  flames  tempeftuous  fouls  invade: 
A  fire,  wi   ch  ev'ry  \vi:  i.iy  painu.i  blows; 
With  -.ride  it  moun.s,  and  with  revenge.it 


A  i  with  REVENGE  h  JfJall  glow! 
—For,  dolt  thou  think,  that  if  it  were 
not  from  the  hope,  that  this  ftupid  fa- 
mily are  all  combined  to  do  my  work 
for  me,  I  would  bear  their  infults?  — 
Js  it  pofllble  to  imagine,  that  I  would 
be  braved  as  I  am  braved,  threatened 
as  I  am  threatened,  by  thofe  who  are 
afraid  to  fee  me;  and  by  this  brutal 
brother  too,  to  whom  I  gave  a  life, 
[a  life,  indeed,  'not  worth  my  taking!] 
had  !  not  a  greater  pride  in  knowing, 
that  by  means  of  his  very  fpy  upon 
me,  I  am  playing  him  off  as  I  pleafe; 
cooling  or  inflaming  his  violent  paffions 
as  may  beft  fuit  my  purpofes;  permit- 
ting fo  much  to  be  revealed  of  my  life 
and  actions,  and  intentions,  as  may 
givehim  fucba  confidence  in  his  double- 
faced  agent,  as  (hall  enable  me  to  dance 
his  employer  upon  my  own  wires? 

This  ir  is  that  makes  my  pride  mount 
above  my  nefentment.  By  this  engine, 
whole  fprings  I  am  continually  oiling, 
I  j>i  ly  tiiem  all  off.  The  bnfy  old  tar- 
paulin uncle  I  make  but  my  ambaffador 
to  Queen  Annabella  Howe,  to  engage 
her  (for  example-fake  to  her  piii.cefsly 
daughter)  tojoiii  in  their  caufe.  and  to 
affert  an  authority  they  are  refolved, 
right  or  wrong,  (or  I  could  do  nothing) 
to  maintain. 

And  what  my  motive,  doit  thou  afk? 
No  lefs  than  this,  That  my  beloved, 


fhall  find  no  protect  ion  out  of  my  family; 
for,  if  I  knowhers,  fly  me  mutt,  or  have 
the  man  (lie  hates.  This,  therefore,  if 
I  take  my  meafurcs  right,  and  my  fa- 
miliar fail  me  not,  will  fecure  her  mine, 
in  fpite  of  them  all;  in  fpite  of  her  own 
inflexible  heart:  mine,  without  condi- 
tion; without  re-formation  promifes; 
without  the  necerlity  of  a  fiege  of  years, 
perhaps;  and  to  be  even  then,  after 
wearing  the  guile  of  a  merit-doubting 
hypocrify,  at  an  uncertainty,  upon  a 
probation  unapproved  of — Then  /hall 
I  have  all  the  rafcals  and  rafcalefles  of  the 
family  come  creeping  to  me:  I  prefer ib- 
ihem;and  bringing  that  ford'dly- 
imperiotis  brother  to  kn^el  at  the  fbot- 
llool  of  my  throne. 

All  my  fear  arifes  from  the  little  hold 
I  have  in  the  heart  of  this  charming 
froft-piece;  fuch  a  conftantglow  upon 
her  lovely  features:  eyes  I'o  fparkling; 
limbs  fo  divinely  turned;  health  fo  flo- 
rid; youth  fo  blooming;  air  fo  ani- 
mated— To  have  an  heart  fo  impene- 
trable-, and  /,  the  hitherto  fuccef.f'ul 
Lovelace,  the  addix-fler — How  can  it 
be  ?  Yet  there  are  p  ople,  and  I  have 
talked  with  Jome  of  them,  who  remem- 
ber that  me  was  born.  Her  nurfe  Nor- 
ton boafts  of  her  maternal  offices  in 
her  earliert  infancy;  and  in  her  educa- 
tion gradatim.  So  that  there  is  full 
proof,  that  me  came  not  from  above  all 
at  once  an  angel !  How  then  can  fliebc 
fo  impenetrable  ? 

But  here's  her  mitt  ike;  nor  will  me 
be  cured  of  it — She  takes  the  man  (he 
calls  her  father;  [her  mother  ha;i  been 
faultleis,  h:;d  (he  not  been  her  father's 
wife]  fhe  cakes  the  men  me  calls  her 
uncles;  the  fellow  Ihc  calls  htr  bro- 
ther; and  the  poor  'contemptible  (lie 
calls  her  filter;  to  be  her  father,  to  be. 
her  uncles,  her  brother,  her  filler;  nv.d 
that,  asiuch,  (he  owes  to  fome  of  them 
reverence,  to  others  rdptrcl:,  let  them 
treat  her  ever  fo  cruelly  {- — Sordid  tiesl 
— Mere  cradle. prejudices  ! — For  had 
they  not  been  impoled  upon  her  by  Na- 
ture, when  me  was  in  a  perverie  hu- 
mour, or  could  (behave  choien  her  re- 
lations, would  any  »f  thefe  have  been 
amony;  them  ? 

How  my  heart  rifes  at  her  preference 
of  them  to  me.,  when  Ihe  is  convinced  of 
their  injuftice  to  me!  Convinced,  that 
the  alliance  would  do  honour  to  them 
all — herfelf  exempted;  to  whom  every 
pne  owes  honour;  'and  trom  \vhom  the 
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ivoft  princely  fairvtv  might  receive  ir. 
J>ot  how  much  i.-.c-e  will  my  heart  rife 
with  indignation  sgainft  her,  if  I  find 
flie  heiitatcs  but  one  moment  (however 
prrfecuted)  about  preferring  me  to  the 
man  ihe  avowedly  hates!  But  fhe  can- 
not furely  be  fo  mean  as  to  purchafe 
her  peace  with  them  at  fo  dear  a  rate. 
She  cannot  give  a  fancYion  to  projefts 
formed  in  malice,  and  founded  in  a  fel- 
ftftnefs  (and  that  at  her  own  experjce) 
which  fhe  has  fpirit  enough  to  deipile 
in  others;  and  ought  to  difavow,  that 
wr  may  not  think  her  a  Harlowe. 

By  this  incoherent  ramble  thou  wilt 
gather,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  come 
up  HI  hafte;  fince  I  muft  endeavourfiiil 
fo  obtain  fove  afuirance  from  the  be- 
loved of  my  foHl,  that  I.  ihall  not  be 
facrificed  to  fuch  a  wretch  as  Solmcs! 
\Voe  be  to  the  fair-one,  if  ever  (he  be 
driven  into  my  power,  (for  Idefpair  of 
a  voluntary  impuLfe  in  my  favour)  and 
I  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  tins  Se- 
curity. 

That  her  indifference  to  me  is  not 
owing  to  the  fuperior  liking  flje  has  for 
any  oiher  man,  is  what  rivets  my  chains : 
but  take  care,  fair-one;  take  care,  O 
thou  moft  exalted  of  female  minds,  and 
3rd  lovelieft  of  perfons,  how  thou  de- 
bafeft  thyfelf,  by  encouraging  fuch  a 
competition  as  thy  fordid  relations  have 
fetonfootin  mere  malice  to  me! — Thou 
wilt  fay  I  rave.  And  fo  I  do — 

'  Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  J  do  love  her!' 

EJfe,  could  I  bear  the  perpetual  re- 
yilings  of  her  implacable  family?  — 
Elfe,  could  I  bafely  creep  about— not  her 
proud  father's  houfe — but  his  paddock 
—and  garden-walls? — Yet  (a  cparter 
of  a  mile's  (Kftance  between  us)  not 
hoping  to  behold  the  lealtglimpfe  of  her 
flndow  ? — ELfe,  fliould  I  think  myfelf 
repaid,  amply  repaid,  if  the  fourth,  fifth, 
or  fixth  midnight  droll,  through  unfre- 
quented paths,  and  over  briery  inclo- 
fures,affordsmeafewcoldlines;  the  even 
expefted  purport  only  to  let  me  know, 
that  (he  values  the  moft  worthlefs  perfon 
of  her  very  worthlefs  family,  morethan 
flic  values  me;  and  thn'  (he  would  not 
7»rite  at  all,  but  to  induce  me  to  bear 
jnfults,  which  ux-tnan  me  to  bear? — 
My  lodging  in  the  intermediate  way,  at 
a  wretched  alehoule;  difguifed  like  an 
jnmate  of  it:  accommodations  equally 
vile,  as  thoiel  met  with  in  my  Weft- 


philian  journey.  It  is  well,  tbat  the 
neceffity  for  all  this  arifcs  not  from 
fcorn  and  tyranny!  but  is  fit  ft  impofed 
upon  herfelf! 

But  was  ever  hero  in  romance  (fight- 
ing with  giants  and  dragons  excepted) 
called  \i\--c  -  <">  harder  trials? — Fortune 
an  '!  family,  ~.nd  reverfionary  grnndeur, 
on  my  fide!  Such  a  wretched  fallow  my 
com  -:titor! — Muft  I  r.ot  be  deplorably 
in  love,  that  can  go  through  thefe  dif- 
ficulties, encounter  thele  contempts? 
—By  my  foul,  I  am  balf-sfcamea  of 
myfelf:  I.  who  a:;i  perjured  -too,  by 
pri'.'>-ity  of  obligation,  if  J  am  faithful 
to  a.-.y  woman  in  the  world  ! 

And  yet,  why  fay  I,  I  am  half- 
amamed  ? — Is  it  not  a  glory  to  love  her 
whom  every-one  who  lees  her,  either 
loves,  or  reveres,  or  both?  Dryden 
fays— 

'  The  caufe  of  love  cjn  never  be  aiTign'd: 
'   "1'is  in  no  face — but  in  the  lover's  mind.' 

— And  Cowley  thus  addreffcs  beauty 
as  a  mere  imaginary — 

*  Beauty!  thoi  \\  Id  frntaftick  apf , 

*  Whodoft  :.iev  ry  c"-un:ry change  thy  (hape: 
'  Here  black;  there  brown;  here  tawny;  and 

'   there  white; 

*  Thou  flitt'ier!  who  comply'ft  with  ev'ry 

'  fight! 
'  Who  haft  no  certain  what,  nor  where.* 

But  both  thefe,  hr,d  they  been  her  co- 
temporaries,  and  known  her,  would 
have  confcflid  themfelvcs  miftaken : 
and,  taking  together  perfon,  mind,  and 
behaviour,  would  have  acknowledged 
iheju/iice  of  the  univcd'al  voice  in  "her 
favour. 

*  {  Full  many  a  lady 

'  I\e  cy'd  withbeft  reg.uJ;  andmanya  time 
'  Th'  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into 

'  bondag; 
'  Brought  my  t.io  diligent  ear.     Forff-v'rjl 

1  virtues 

«   Havel  liked /«t/ V^/ women.  Never  any 
4  W.th  fo  full  lonl,  but  fome  defect  in  her 
'  Din  quarrel  with  t'.e  nobleftgrAce  flieow'd, 
'  And  put  it  to  the/,;/.  But  SH  E  !—  O  SHE! 
'  So  perfect  and  fo  peerlefs  is  created, 
'  Of  c/ry  creature's  be:h' 

SHAKKSP. 

Thou  art  curious  to  know,  if  I  have 
not  llarted  a  ne\v  game  ?— If  it  be  pof- 
fible  for  fo  univerfal  a  lover  to  be  con- 
fined Ib  longtooneobj?6l?  Thouknow- 

elt 


eft  nothing  of  this  charming  creature, 
that  thou  canft  put  fiich  queftions  to 
me;  or  thinkeft  thou  knoweft  me  better 
than  thou  doft.  All  that's  excellent  in 
her  fexis  this  lady! — Until  by  MATRI- 
MONIAL, or  EQUAL  intimacies,  I  have 
found  her  Iffs  than  a/igel,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  thiqk  of  any  other.  Then  there 
are  fo  many  ftimulatives  to  fiich  a  fpirit 
as  mine  in  this  affair,  bf/ideslovz-.  fuch, 
a  field  for  ftratagem  and  contrivance, 
which  thou  knoweft  to  be  the  delight  of 
my  heart.  Then  the  rewarding  end  of 
all! — To  carry  off  fuch  a  girl  as  this, 
in  fpiteof  all  her  watchful  and  impla- 
cable friends;  and  in  fpite  of  a  pru- 
dence and  referve  that  I  never  met  with 
in  any  of  the  fex  :—  What  a  triumph  ! 
—What  a  triumph  over  the  whole  lex! 
—And  then  fuch  a  revenge  to  gratify; 
which  is  only  at  prefent  politically  rein- 
ed in,  eventually  to  break  forth  with 
the  greater  fury— Is  itpofllble,  thinkeft 
thou,  that  there  can  be  room  for  a 
thought  that  is  not  of  her,  and  devoted 
to  her? 

*^f  IfF 

BY  the  advices  I  have  this  moment 
received,  I  havereafon  to  think,  that  I 
fhall  haveoccafion  for  thee  here.  Hold 
thyfelf  in  readinefs  to  come  down  upon 
the  firft  fummons.  O 

Let  Belton,  and  Mowbray,  and 
Tourville,  likewife  prepare  themfelves. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  contrive  a  me- 
thod to  fend  James  Harlowe  to  travel 
for  improvement.  Never  was  there 
'booby-fquire  that  more  wanted  it.  Con- 
trive it,  did  I  fay  ?  I  have  already  con- 
trived  it;  could  I  but  put  it  in  execution 
without  being  fufpe&ed  to  have  a  hand 
in  it.  This  I  am  refolved  upon;  if  I 
have  not  \\'\sjifler,  I  will  have />/;». 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a  pre- 
fent likelihood  of  room  forgtoriouj  mif- 
chief.  A  confederacy  had  been  for 
fome  time  formed  againft  me ;  but  the 
uncles  and  the  nephew  are  noiv  to  be 
double  -  fervanted  ;  [/ingle  -  fervanted 
they  were  before]  and  thofe  fervants 
are  to  be  double-  armed  when  they  at- 
.tend  their  matters  abroad.  This  indi- 
cates their  refolute  enmity  to  me,  and 
as  refolute  favour  to  Solmes. 

The  reinforced  orders  for  this  hoftile 
apparatus  are  owing  itfeems  to  a  vifit  I 
made  yefterday  to  their  church — A 
good  place  I  thought  to  begin  a  recon- 
ciliation in;  fuppofmg  the  heads  of  the 
family  to  be  chriftians,  and  that  they 
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meant  fomething  by  their  prayers.  JVfy 
hopes  were  to  have  an  invitation  (or, 
at  leaft,  to  gain  a  pretence)  to  accom- 
pany home  the  gloomy  fire;  and  fo  get 
an  opportunity  to  fee  my  goddefs:  for 
I  believed  they  durft  not  but  be  civil  to 
me,  at  leaft.  But  they  were  filled  with 
terror  it  ieems  at  my  entrance;  a  terror 
they  could  not  get  over.  I  faw  it  in- 
deed in  their  countenances;  and  that 
they  all  expefted  fomething  extraordi- 
nary to  follow.— And  fo  \tfhould  have 
done,  had  I  been  more  fure  than  I  am 
of  their  daughter's  favour.  Yet  not  a 
hair  of  any  of  their  ftupid  heads  do  I 
intend  to  hurt. 

You  mall  all  have  your  directions  in 
writing,  if  there  beoccafion.  But  af - 
ter  all,  I  dare  fay  there  will  be  no  need 
but  to  (hew  your  faces  in  my  company. 

Such  faces  never  could  four  men 
mew  — Mowbray's  fo  fierce  and  fo 
fighting;  Belton's  fo  pert  and  fo  pimp- 
ly; Tourville's  fo  fair-and  fo  foppifh; 
thine  fo  rough  and  fo  refolute :  and  I 
your  leader  '.—What  hearts,  although 
meditating  hoftility,  mutt  thofe  be 
which  we  mall  not  appall?— Each  man. 
occafionally  attended  by  a  fervant  or 
two,  long  ago  chofen  for  qualities  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  his  matter. 

Thus,  Jack,  as  thou  defireft,  have 
I  written. — Written  upon  fomethingj 
upon  nothing;  upon  REVENGE,  which 
I  love;  upon  LOVE,  which  I  hate, 
heartily  hate,  becaufe  it  is  my  matter  j 
and  upon  the  devil  knows  whatbefides: 
—for,  looking  back,  I  am  amazed  at 
the  length  of  it.  Thou  mayeft  read  it: 
/  would  not  for  a  king's  ranfom — But 
fo  as  I  do  but  write,  thou  fayeft  thou 
wilt  be  pleafed. 

Be  pleafed  then.  I  command thee  to 
be  pleafed :  if  not  for  the  writer's  or 
written's  fake,  for  thy  word's  fake. 
And  fo  in  the  royal  ftyle  (for  am  I  not 
likely  to  be  thy  king  and  thy  emperor 
in  the  great  affair  before  us?)  I  bid 
thee  very  heartily 

Farrwet. 

LETTER    XXXII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

TUESDAY,    MARCH  14. 

I  Now  fend  you  copies  of  my  letter* 
to  my  ancles  :  with  their  anfwers. 
Be  pleafed  to  return  the  latter  by  the 
N  firft 
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ftrft  depofit.  I  leave  them  for  you  to 
make  remarks  upon.  /  (hall  make 
none. 


«  TO  JOHN  HARtOWE,  ES<^. 

'  SAT.   MARCH  IT. 

'  A  LLQW  me,  my  honoured  fe- 
•**•  '  cond  papa,  as  in  my  happy 
«  days  you  taught  me  to  call  you,  to 
«  implore  your  intereft  with  my  papa, 
'  to  engage  him  to  difpenfe  with  a 
«  command,  which,  if  infifted  upon, 

*  will  deprive  me  of  my  free-will,  and 
'  make  me  miferable  for  my  whole 

*  life. 

•  ¥  or  my  whole  life!  let  me  repeat : 

*  is  that  a  fmall  point,  my  dear  uncle, 

*  to  give  up?  Am  not  1  to  live  with 
'  the  man  ?  Is  any-body  elfe  ?  Shall  I 
'  not  therefore  be  allowed  to  judge  for 
'  myfelf,  whether  I  can,  or  cannot, 

*  live  happily  with  him  ? 

'  Should  it  be  ever  fo  unhappily,  will 

*  it  be  prudence  to  complain,  or  appeal? 
'  If  it  were,  to  whom  could  I  appeal 
'  with  effefl  againft  a  hufband?  And 
«  would  not  the  invincible  and  avowed 
«  did  ike  I  have  for  him  at  fetting  out, 

*  feem  to  juftify  any  ill  ufage  from  him, 
«  In  that  Jiate,  were  I  to  be  ever  foob- 
'  fervant  of  him?  And  if  I  were  to  be 
'  at  all  obfervant  of  him,  it  inuft  be 
'  from  fear,  not  love. 

4  Once  more,  let  me  repeat,  That 

*  this  is  not  a  fmall  point  to  give  up  : 

*  and  that  it  is  for  life.     Why,  I  pray 
'  you>  good  Sir,  mould  I  be  mademi- 
«  ferable  for  life?  Why  ftiould  I  be 
'  deprived  of    all  comfort,    but  that 
«  which  the  hope  that  it  would  be  a 

*  very  ihort  one,  would  afford  me? 

'  Marriage  is  a  very  folemn  engage- 
'  ment,  enough  to  make  a  young  crea- 
«  ture's  heart  ache,  with  the  beft  pro- 

*  fpcfts,  when  (he  thinks  ferioufly  of 
'  it! — To  be  given  up  to  a  ftrangeman; 

*  to  be  engrafted  into  a  ftrange  family; 
'  to  give  up  her  very  name,  as  a  mark 

*  of  her  becoming  his  abfolute  and  de- 

*  pendent  property;  to  be  obliged  to 
'  prefer  this  ftrange  man  to  father,  mo- 
'  ther— to  every- body: — and  his  hu- 
"  mours  to  all  her  own— Or  to  contend 
'  perhaps,  in  breach  of  a  vowed  duty, 

*  for  every  innocent  inftance  of  free- 

*  will— To  go  no  whither;  to  make 
'  acquaintance}  to  give  up  acquaint- 


ance; to  renounce  even  the  ftricteil 

friendfhips  perhaps;  all  at  his  plea- 

fure,  whether  (he  think  it  reafonable 

1  to  do  fo  or  not:  furely,  Sir,  a  young 

1  creature  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 

'  make  all  thefe  facrifices  but  for  fuch 

1  a  man  as  (he  can  love. — If  (he  be, 

1  how  fad  muft  be  the  cafe! — How  mi- 

'  ferable  the  life,  if  it  be  called  life  I 

'  I  wifti  I  could  obey  you  all.  What 
'  a  pleafurc  would  it  be  to  me,  if  I 
'  could! — Marty  Jirji,  and  love  will 
1  come  after,  was  laid  by  one  of  my 
'  deareftfriends:  but  this  is  a  (hocking 
'  aflertion.  A  thoufand  things  may 
'  happen  to  make  that  ftate  but  barely 
'  tolerable,  where  it  is  entered  into 
'  with  mutual  affecJion:  what  muft  it 
'  then  be,  where  the  hufband  can  have 
'  no  confidence  in  the  love  of  his  wife; 
'  but  has  reafon  rather  to  queftion  it, 
'  from  the  preference  he  kimfelf  be- 
'  lieves  (he  would  have  given  to  ibme- 

*  body  elfe,  had  me  had  her  own  op- 
'  tion?  What  doubts,  what  jealoufies, 

*  what  want  of  tendernefs,  what  un- 
'  favourable  prepoflTefiions,  will  there 
'  be,   in   a  matrimony  thus  circum- 

*  ftanced!  How  will  every  look,  every 
'  a&ion,  even  the  moft  innocent,   be 
'  liable  to   mifconftruftion! — While, 

*  on  the  otherAand,  an  indifference,  a 

*  carelellhefstWblige,  may  take  place  j 

*  and  fear  only  can  conftrain  even  an, 
«  appearance  of  what  ought  to  be  the 

*  effeft  of  ondifguifed  love! 

'  Think  ferioufly  of  thefe  things, 
'  dear  good  Sir,  and  reprelent  them  to 
'  my  father  in  that  ftrong  light  which 
'  the  fubjefl  will  bear;  but  in  which 
4  my  fex,  and  my  tender  years  and  in- 
«  experience,  will  not  permit  me  to 

*  paint  it;  and  uie  your  powerful  inte- 
'  reft,  that  your  poor  niece  may  not  be 

*  configned  to  a  miieryfo  durable. 

'  I  offered  to  engage  not  to  marry  at 

*  all,  if  that  condition  may  be  accept- 
'  ed.     What  a  difgiace  is  it  to  me  to 
'  be  thus  fequeftered  from  company, 
'  thus  baniftied  my  papa's  and  mam- 
'  ma's.prefence;  thus  flighted  and  de- 
'  ferted  by  you,   Sir,    and  my  other 
'  kind  uncle!    And  to   be   hindered 

*  from  attending  at  that  publick  wor- 

*  (hip,  which,  were  I  out  of  the  way 

*  of  my  duty,   would  be  moft  likely 
«  to  reduce  me  into  the  right  path  again ! 

*  —Is  this  the  way,  Sir;  can  this  be 
«  thought  to  be  the  way  to  be  takea 

«  with 
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with  a  free  and  open  fpirit?  May  not 
this  ftrange  method  rather  harden 
than  convince?  I  cannot  bear  to  live 
in  difgrace  thus:  the  very  fervants  fo 
lately  permitted  to  be  under  my  own 
direction,  hardly  daring  to  fpeak  to 
me;  my  own  fervant  difcarded  with 
high  marks  of  undeferved  fufpicion 
and  difpleafure,  and  my  fitter's  maid 
fet  over  me. 

'  The  matter  may  be  too  far  pufhed. 
— Indeed  it  may. — And  then,  per- 
haps, every-one  will  be  fairy  for  their 
parts  in  it. 

*  May  I  be  permitted  to  mention  an 
expedient  ?— If  I  am  to  be  watched, 
baniflied,  and  confined;  fuppofe,  Sir, 
It  were  to  be  at  your  houfe? — Then, 
the  neighbouring  gentry  will  the  lefs 
wonder,  that  the  perfon  of  whom  they 
ufed  to  think  fo  favourably,  appear 
not  at  church  here  5  and  that  (he  re- 
ceived not  their  vifits. 
'  I  hope  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  this.  You  ufed  to  love  to  have 
me  with  you,  Sir,  when  all  went 
happily  with  me:  and  will  you  not 
now  permit  me,  in  my  troubles,  the 
favour  of  your  houfe,  till  all  this 
difpleafure  be  overblown? — Upon  my 
word,  Sir,  I  will  not  ftir  out  of 
doors,  if  you  require  the  contrary  of 
me:  nor  will  I  fee  any-body,  but 
whom  you  will  allow  me  to  fee;  pro- 
vided Mr.  Solmes  be  not  brought  to 
perfecute  me  there. 
«  Procure,  then,  this  favour  for  me; 
if  you  cannot  procure  the  ftill  great- 
er, that  of  a  happy  reconciliation; 
(which  neverthelefs  I  prefume  to  hope 
for,  if you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  plead 
for  me)  and  you  will  then  add  to 
thofe  favours,  and  to  that  indulgence, 
which  have  bound  me,  and  will  for 
ever  bind  me  to  be  your  dutiful  and 
obliged  niece t 

«  CLARISSA  HARLOWE.* 


THE  ANSWER. 

«  SUNDAY  NIGHT. 
«  MY  DEAR    NIECE, 

*  T  T  grieves  me  to  be  forced  to  deny 
•»•  «  you  any-thing  you  afk.     Yet  it 

*  muft  be  foj  for  unlefs  you  can  bring 

*  your  mind  to  oblige  us  in  this  one 
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point,  in  which  our  promlfes  and 
honour  were  engaged  before  we  be- 
lieved there  could  be  fo  fturdy  an  op- 
pofition,  you  muft  never  expeft  to  be 
what  you  have  been  to  us  all. 

*  In  fhort,  niece,  we  are  an  embat- 
tled phalanx.     Your  reading  makes 
you  a  ftranger  to  nothing,  but  what 
you  mould  be  moft  acquainted  with 
—So  you  will  fee  by  that  expreffion, 
that  we  are  not  to  be  pierced  by  your, 
perfuafions,   and   invincible  perfift- 
ence.     We   have  agreed   all  to  be 
moved,  or  none ;  and  not  to  comply 
without  one  another.     So  you  know 
your  deftiny;  and  have  nothing  ta 
do  but  to  yield  to  it. 

'  Let  me  tell  you,  the  virtue  of  obe- 
dience lies  not  in  obliging  when  you 
can  be  obliged  again — But  give  up 
an  inclination,  and  there  is  fome 
merit  in  that. 

*  As  to  your  expedient;  you  (hall 
not  come  to  my  houfe,  Mifs  Clary; 
though  this  is  a  prayer  I  little  thought 
I  ever  mould  have  denied  you :  for 
were  you  to  keep  your  word  as  to  fee- 
ing nobody  but  whom  we  pleafe,  yet 
can  you  'write  to  fomebody  elfe,  and 
receive  letters  from  him.     This  we 
too  well  know  you  can,  and  have 
done — More  is  the   ftiame   and   the 
pity! 

*  Tou  offer  to  live  fmgle,  Mifs — We 
wifh  you  married  :  but  becaufe  you 
may  not  have  the  man  your  heart  is 
fet  upon,  why,  truly,  you  will  have 
nobody  we  fhall  recommend.     And 
as  we  know,  that  fomehow  or  other 
you  correfpond  with  him,  or  at  leaft 
did,  as  long  as  you  could;  and  as  he 
defies  us  all,  and  would  not  dare  to 
do  fo,  if  he  were  not  fure  of  you  in 
fpite  of  us  all;  (which  is  not  a  little 
vexatious  to  xis,  you  muft  think)  we 
are  refolved  to   fruftrate   him,   and 
triumph  over  him,  rather  than  that 
he  ihould  triumph  over  us  :  that  is 
one  word  for  all.     So  expe6V  not  any 
advocatefhip  from  me :    I   will   not 
plead  for  you;  and  that's'  enough. 
From  your  difpleafed  uncle, 

*  JOHN  HARLOWE, 

«  P.  S.  For  the  reft,  I  refer  to  my  bro. 

*  ther  Antony.' 

N  a  *  TO 
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'TO  ANTONY  HARLOWE, 


'    SATURDAY,    MARCH   II. 
'    HONOURED   SIR, 

*  A  S  you  have  thought  fit  to  favour 
•7*  '  Mr.  Solmes  with  your  particu- 

*  lar  recommendation,  and  was  very 
'  earned  in  his  behalf,  ranking  him  (as 
'  you  told  me  upon  introducing  him  to 

*  me)  among  your  felefl  friends;  and 

*  expecting  my  regards  to  him  accord- 
'  ingly;  I  beg  your  patience,  while  I 

*  offer  a  few  things,  out  of  many  that 

*  I  could  offer,  to  your  feriaus  eonfi- 

*  deration,  on  occafion  of  his  addrefs 
'  tome,  if  I  am  to  ufe  that  word- 

'  I  am  charged  with  pjepofleflion  in 

*  another  peribn's  favour.     You  will 

*  be  pleafed,  Sir,  to  remember,   that 
'  till  my  brother  returned  from  Scot- 

*  land,  that  other  peribn  was  not  ab- 
*•  folutely  difcouraged,  nor  was  I  for- 

*  bid  to  receive  his  vifits.     I  believe  it 
«  will  not  be  pretended,  that  in  birth, 

*  education,  or  perfonal  endowments, 
«  a  comparifon  can  be  made  between 

*  the  two.     And  only  let  me  aik  you, 
'Sir,    if   the  one  would   have  been 
'  thought  of  for  me,  h.id  he  not  made 

*  fuch  offers,    as,    upon  my  word,  I 

*  think,  /  ought  not  in  juftice  to  ac- 
'  cept  of,  nor  he  to  propofe  :    offers, 
«  which  if  be  had  not  made,  I  dare 
'  fay,  my  papa  would  not  have  re- 
'  quired  them  of  him. 

'  But  the  one,  it  feems,  has  many 

*.  faults  :—  is  theother_/iz«///f/}.?—  The 

«  principal  thingobje&ed  to  Mr.  Love- 

«  lace  (and  a  very  inexcufable  one)  is, 

'  that  he  is  immoral  in  his  loves—  Is 

«  not  the  other  in  his  hatreds  ?-r-Nay, 

*  as  I  may  fay,  in  his  loves  too,  (the 
'  object  only  differing)  if  the  love  of 

*  money  be  the  root  of  all  evil. 

1  But,  Sir,  if  I  am  prepoflefled, 
'  what  has  Mr.  Solmes  to  hope  for?— 
«  Why  mould  he  perfevere?  What 
'  mufti  think  of  the  man  who  would 
«  wifh  me  to  be  his  wife  againft  my  in- 

*  cli  nation?  —  And  is  it  not  a  veryharlh 
«  thing  for  my  friends  to  defire  to  fee 

*  me  married  to  one  I  cannot  love,  when 
*.  they  will  not  be  perfuaded  but  that 

*  there  is  one  whom  I  do  love? 

4  Treated  a«  I  am,  now  is  the  time 
«  for  me  to  fpeak  out,  or  never.—  Let 
'  me  review  what  it  is  Mr.  Solmes  de- 
«  pends  upon  on  this  occafion.  Does 


'  he  believe,  that  the  difgrace  which  I 
'  fuffer  on  his  account,  will  givehim  a 
'  merit  with  me?  Does  he  think  to  win 
'  my  efteem,  through  my  uncles  ftern- 

*  nefs  to  me;    by  my  brother's  con- 
'  temptuous  ufage;  by  my  fitter's  un- 
'  kindnefs;  by  being  denied  to  vifit,  op 

*  be  vifited;  and  to  correfpond  with  my 

*  chofen  friend, although  a  perfon  of  ua- 

*  exceptionable  honour  and  prudence, 
'  and  of  my  own  fex;  my  fervant  to-be 
'  torn  from  me,  and  another  iervant  let 
'  over  me;  to  be  confined,  like  a  pri- 
'  foner,  to  narrow  and  disgraceful  h- 
'  mits,  in  order  a-TJO'-umJly  to  mortify 
'  me,  and  to  break  my  fpirit;  to  be 
'  turned  out  of  that  family-manage  - 

*  ment  which  I   loved,  and   had   the 
'  greater  pleafure  in  it,  becaufe  it  was 

*  an  eafe,  as  I  thought,  to  my  mamma, 
'  and  what  my  fifter  chofe  not;  and 

*  yet,  though  time  hangs  heavy  upon. 
f  my  hands,  to  be  fo  put  out  of  my 
'  courfe,  that  I  have  as  little  inclina  • 
'  tion  as  liberty  to  purfue  any  of  my 

*  choice  delights? — Are  thefe  fteps  ne- 
'  ceflfary  to  reduce  me  to  a  level  fo  low, 
'  as  to  make  me  a  fit  wife  for  this  man? 
'  — Yet  thefe  are  all  he  can  have  to 
'  truft  to— And  if  his  reliance  is  on 

*  thefe  meafures,  I  would  have  him  to 

*  know,  that  he  miftakes  meeknefsznA 
'  gentlenefs  of  difpofition  for  fertility 

*  and  bafenefi  of  heart. 

'  I  befeech  you,  Sir,  to  let  the  na- 

*  tural  turn  and  bent  «-f  bis  mind  and 
'  my  mind  be  confidered:  what  are  his 
'  qualities,  by  which  he  would  hope  to 
«  win  my  efteem? — Dear,  dear  Sir,  if  \ 
'  am  to  be  compelled,  let  it  be  in  fa- 
'  vour  of  a  man  that  can  read  andwrita 
'  —That  can  teach  me  fomething:  for 
1  what  a  hufband  muft  that  man  m:ike, 

*  who  can  do  nothing  but  command  5 
«  and  needs  himfelf  the  inftru&ion  he 
'  mould  be  qualified  to  give? 

'  I  may  be  conceited,  Sir;  I  may  be 

*  vain  of  my  little   reading;   of  my 
'  writing;  as  of  late  I  have  more  than 
'  once  been  told  I  am— But,  Sir,  the 
'  more  unequal  the  propofed  match,  if 
'  fo:  the  better  opinion  I  have  of  my- 
«  felf,  the  worfe  I  muft  have  of  him; 
'  and  the  more  unfit  are  we  for  each 
'  other. 

'  Indeed,  Sir,  I  muft  fay,  I  thought 
'  my  friends  had  put  a  higher  value  up- 
'  on  me.  My  brother  pretended  once$ 

*  that  it  was  owing  to  fuch  value,  that 

«  Mr. 
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Mr.  Lovelace's  addrefs  was  prohi- 
bited.— Can  this  be;  and  1'uch  a  man 
as  Mr.  Solmes  be  intended  for  me? 
'  As  to  his  propoled  fettlements,  I 
hope  I  (hall  not  incur  your  greater 
difpleafurc,  if  I  fay,  what  all  who 
know  me  have  reafon  to  think,  (and 
foine  have  upbraided  me  for)  that  I 
defpife  thole  motives.  Dear,  dear 
Sir,  what  are  fettlements  to  one  who 
has  as  much  of  her  own  as  (he  wifhes 
for? — Who  has  more  in  her  own  pow- 
er, as  a  fmgle  perfon,  than  it  is  pro- 
bable (lie  would  be  permitted  to  have 
at  her  difpofal,  as  a  wife? — Whofe 
expences  and  ambition  are  moderate; 
and  who,  if  me  had  fuperfluities, 
would  rather  difpenfethem  to  the  ne- 
ceflttous,  than  lay  them  by  her  ufe- 
lefs  ?  If  then  fuch  narrow  motives 
hare  fo  little  weight  with  me  for  my 
o*uin  benefit,  mall  the  remote  and  un- 
certain view  of  family-aggrandize- 
ment, and  that  in  the  perfon  of  my 
brother  and  his  dtfcendantsfcz  thought 
fnfficient  to  influence  me? 

*  Has  the  behaviour  of  that  brother 
to  me  of  late,  or  his  confideration  for 
the  family  (which  had  fo  little  weight 
with  him,  that  he  could  chufe  to  ha- 
zard a  life  i'o  juftly  precious  as  an  only 
Ion's,  rather  than  not  gratify  paffions 
which  he  is  above  attempting  to  fub- 
due,  and,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  has 
been  too  much  indulged  in,  either 
with  regard  to  his  own  good,  or  the 
peace  of  any-body  related  to  him; 
has  his  behaviour,  I  fay)  defervedof 
me  in  particular,  that  I  mould  make 
a  facrifice  of  my  temporal  (and,  who 
knows?   of  my  eternal)  happinefs, 
to  promote  a  plan  formed  upon  chi- 
merical, at  leaft  upon  unlikely  con- 
tingencies;  as   I  will  undertake  to 
demonstrate,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  examine  it? 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  condemn  my 
warmth:  but  does  not  the  occafion 
require  it  ?  To  the  want  of  a  greater 
degree  of  earneftnefs  in  my  oppofi- 
tion,  it  feems,  it  is  owing,  that  fuch 
advances  have  been  made,  as  have 
been  made.  Then,  dear  Sir,  allow 
fomething,  I  befeech  you,  for  a  fpi- 
rit  raifed  and  embittered  by  difgraces, 
which  (knowing  my  own  heart)  I 
am  confident  to  fay,  are  unmerited. 

*  But  why  have  I  faid  fo  much,  in 
anfwer  to   the   fuppofed   charge   of 
prepoffefiion,  when  I  have  declared  to 


my  mamma,  as  now,  Sir,  I  do  to 
you,  that  if  it  be  not  infifted  upon 
that  I  mail  marry  any  other  perfon, 
particularly  this  Mr.  Solmes,  I  will 
enter  into  any  engagements  never  to 
have  the  other,  nor  any  man  elfe, 
without  their  confents;  that  is  to  fay, 
without  the  contents  of  my  father 
and  mother,  and  of  you  my  uncle, 
and  my  elder  uncle,  and  my  coufin 
Morden,  as  he  is  one  of  the  truftees 
for  my  grandfather's  bounty  to  me* 
— As  to  my  brother  indeed,  I  cannot 
fay,  that  his  treatment  of  me  has 
been  of  late  fo  brotherly,  as  to  enti- 
tle him  to  more  than  civility  from 
me:  and  for  this,  give  me  leave  tu 
add,  he  would  be  very  much  my 
debtor. 

'  If  I  have  not  been  exp'.icitenough 
in  declaringmy  diflike  to  Mr. Solmes, 
(that  the  prep.?J/ffiion  which  Ts  charged 
upon  me  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  in- 
fluence me  againtt  him)  I  do  declare 
folemnly,  that,  were  there  no  fuch 
man  as  Mr.  Lovelace  in  the  world,  I 
would  not  have  Mr.  Solmes.  It  is 
neceffary,  in  feme  one  of  ray  letters 
to  my  dear  friends,  that  I  ftiould 
write  fo  clearly  as  to  put  this  matter 
out  of  all  doubt:  and  to  whom  can  I 
better  add  re  Is  myfelf  with  an  expli- 
citnefs  that  caa  admit  of  no  miftske, 
than  to  that  uncle  who  profefles  the 
higheft  regard  for  plain-dealing  and 
fmcerity  ? 

*  Let  me  then,  far  thefe  reafons,  be 
Mill  more  particular  in  fome  or  my 
exceptions  to  him. 
'  Mr.  Solmes  appears  to  me  (to  all 
the  world  indeed)  to  have  a  very  nar- 
row mind,  and  no  great  capacity :  he 
is  coarfe  and  indelicate;  as  rough  irt 
his  manners  as  in  his  perfon.  He  i$ 
not  only  narrow,  but  covetous:  be- 
ing pofleffed  of  great  wealth,  he  en- 
joys it  not;  nor  has  the  fpirit  to  com- 
municate to  a  diltrefs  of  any  kind. 
Does  not  his  own  filter  live  unhappi- 
ly, for  want  of  a  little  of  his  fuper- 
fluities? And  fuffcrs  he  not  his  aged 
xincle,  the  brother  of  his  ov^  mo- 
ther, to  owe  to  the  generolity  of 
ftrangers  the  poor  fubfiftence  he  picks 
upfromhalf-a-dozenf;imi!ies? — You 
know,  Sir,  my  open,  free,  communi- 
cative temper:  how  unhappy  muft  I 
be,  circuinfcribed  in  his  narrow,  felf- 
i(h  circle!  out  of  which,  being  with- 
held by  this  diabolical  paiiimonv,  he 
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'  dare  no  more  ftir,  than  a  conjuror 

*  out  of  his;  nor  would  let  me. 

*  Such  a  man  as  this,  lo<ve! — Yes, 
'  perhaps  he  may,   my  grandfather's 

*  eftate;  which  he  has  told  fevera!  per- 
'  fons  (and  could  not  refift  hinting  the 

*  fame  thing  to  me,  with  that  fort  of 
«  pleafure  which  a  low  mind  takes, 
'  when  it  intimates  it's  owninterefl  as  a 
'  fufficient  motive  for  it  to  expeft  aao- 

*  therms  favour)  lies  fo  extremely  con- 
'  venient  for  him,  that  it  would  douhle 
'  the  value  of  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
'  own.     That  eftate,  and  an  alliance 

*  which  would  do  credit  to  his  obfcu- 
'  rity  and  narrownefs,  may  make  him 
*•  think  he  can  love,  and  induce  him  to 
'  believe  he  does :  but  at  moft,  it  is  but 
'  a  fecond -place  love.     Riches  were, 
'  are,  and  always  will  be,  his  predo- 

*  minant  pafllon.     His  were   left  him 
'  by  a  mifer,   on  this  very  account: 
'  and  I  muft  be  obliged  to  forego  all 

*  the  choice  delights  of  my  life,  and 
'  be  as  mean  as  he,  or  elfe  be  quite  un- 

*  happy.     Pardon,  Sir,  this  feverity  of 
«  expreffion — One  is  apt  to  fay  more 

*  than  one  would,  of  a  perfon  one  dif- 

*  likes,  when  more  is  faid  in  his  fa- 

*  vour  than  he  can  poilibly  deferve; 

*  and  when  he  is  urged  to  my  accept - 
'  arice  with  fo  much  vehemence,  that 
'  there  is  no  choice  left  me. 

'  Whether  thefe  things  be  perfectly 
'  fo,  or  not,  while  I  think  they  are,  it 
'  is  impofllblel  (hould  ever  look  upon 

*  Mr.  Solmesin  the  light  he  is  offered 
'  to  me.     Nay,  were  he  to  be  proved 

*  ten  times  better  than  I  have  repre- 

*  fented  him,  and  fmcerely  think  him; 

*  yet  would  he  be  ftill  ten  times  more 

*  difagreeable  to   me  than  any  other 

*  man  I  know  in  the  world.     Let  me 

*  therefore  befeech  you,  Sir,  to  become 
'  an  advocate  for  your  niece,  that  (he 
'  may  not  be  made  a  victim  to  a  man  fo 
'  highly  difguftful  to  her. 

*  You  and  my  other  uncle  can  do  a 

*  great   deal  for  me,    if   you   pleafe, 
'  with  my  papa.     Be  perfuaded,  Sir, 

*  that  I  am  not  governed  by  obllinacy 
«  intVscafe;  but  by  averfion;  an  aver- 
'  fion  I   cannot  overcome:    for,    if  I 

*  have  but  endeavoured  to  reafon  with 
'  myfelf,  (out  of  regard  to  the  duty  I 

*  owe  to  my  father's  will)  my  heart 

*  has  recoiled,  and  I  have  been  averfe 
'  to  myfelf,  for  offering  but  to  argue 

*  with  myfelf,    in  behalf  of    a  man 

*  who,  in  the  light  he  appears  to  roe, 


'  has  no  one  merit;  and  who,  know. 

*  ing  this   averfion,  could   not  perfe- 
'  vere  as  he  does,  if  he  had  the  fpirit 

*  of  a  rr.':,. 

'  If,  Sir,  you  can  think  the  con- 
'  tents  of  this  letter  reafonable,  I  be- 
'  feech  you  to  fupport  them  with  your 
'  intereft:  if  not — I  (hall  be  moft  tin- 
'  happy!— Neverthelefs,  it  is  but  juft 
'  in  me  fo  to  write,  as  that  Mr.  Solmes 

*  may  know  what  he  lias  to  tnift  to. 

'  Forgive,  dear  Sir,  this  tedious  let- 
'  ter;  and  fuffer  it  to  have  weight  with 

*  you;   and  you  will  for  ever  oblige 
'  your  dutiful  and  affedionate  niece t 

'  CL.  HARLOWE.* 


MR.  ANTONY  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
CL.  HARLOWE. 

'    NIECE    CLARY, 

'  "V7"OU  had  better  not  write  to  us, 
*  or  to  any  of  us.  To  me,  par- 
ticularly, you  had  better  never  to 
have  fet  pen  to  paper,  on  the  fubjecl 
whereupon  you  have  written.  He 
that  is  firji  in  bis  own  caufe,  faith  the 
wile  mzn,feemethjuji:  but  bis  neigh- 
bour cometh  and  fearcketb  him.  And 
fo,  in  this  refpeft,  I  will  be  your 
neighbour^  for  Iwillfearch  your  heart 
to  the  bottom;  that  is  to  fay,  if  your 
letter  be  written  from  your  heart. 
Yet  do  I  know  what  a  tafk  I  have 
undertaken,  becaufe  of  the  knack 
you  are  noted  for  at  writing:  but  in 
defence  of  a  father's  authority,  in 
behalf  of  the  good,  and  honour, 
and  profpcrity  of  a  family  one  comes 
of,  what  a  hard  thing  would  it  be, 
if  one  could  not  beat  down  all  thear- 
guments  a  rebel  child  (How  loth  I 
am  to  write  down  that  word  of  Mifs 
Clary  Harlowe!)  can  bring,  in  be- 
half of  her  obltinacy! 
'  In  the  firft  place,  don't  you  de- 
clare (and  that  contrary  to  your  de- 
clarations to  your  mother;  remem- 
ber that,  girl!)  that  you  prefer  the 
man  we  all  hate,  and  who  hates  us 
as  bad?— Then  what  a  character  have 
you  given  of  a  worthy  man!  I  won- 
der you  dare  write  fo  freely  of  one  we 
all  refpeft — But  poffibly  it  may  be 
for  that  very  reafon. 
«  How  you  begin  your  letter!— Be- 
caufe I  value  Mr.  Solmes  as  my 
friend,  you  treat  him  the  worfe-- 
«  That's 
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That's  the  plain  dunftable  of  the 
matter,  Mifs! — I  am  not  fuch  a  fool 
but  I  can  fee  that. — And  fo  a  noted 
whoremonger  is  to  be  chofen  before 
a  man  who  is  a  money^over! — Let 
me  tell  you,  niece,  this  little  be- 
comes fo  nice  a  one  as  you  have  been 
always  reckoned.  Who, think  you, 
does  moft  injuftice,  a  prodigal  man 
or  a  faving  man?— The  one  faves  his 
own  money;  the  other  fpends  other 
people's.  But  your  favourite  is  a  fm- 
nerin  grain,  and  upon  record. 
'  The  devil's  in  your  fex!  God  forgive 
me  for  faying  fo — The  niceft  of  them 
will  prefer  a  vile  rake  and  wh— — 
I  fuppofe  I  muft  not  repeat  the  word: 
—the  word  will  offend,  when  the  07- 
cious  denominated  by  that  word  will 
be  chqfen!  I  had  not  been  a  batchelor 
to  this  time,  if  I  had  not  feen  fuch  a 
mafs  of  contradictions  in  you  all. — 
Such  gnat  -jlrainers  and  camel-f*vjal- 
lowers,  as  venerable  holy  writ  has  it. 
'  What  names  will  perverfenefs  call 
things  by! — A  prudent  man,  who 
intends  to  be  juft  to  every-body,  is 
a  covetous  man! — While  a  vile,  pro- 
fligate rake,  is  chriftened  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  gallant  man;  and  a  po- 
lite man,  I'll  warrant  you! 
*  It  is  my  firm  opinion,  Lovelace 
would  not  have  fo  much  regard  for 
you  as  he  profefles;  but  for  two  rea- 
fons.  And  what  are  thefe?— Why, 
out  of  fpite  to  all  of  us— one  of 
them:  theother,  becaufe  of  your  in- 
dependent fortune.  I  with  your  good 
grandfather  had  not  left  what  he  did 
fo  much  in  your  own  power,  as  I  may 
fay.  But  little  did  he  imagine  his  be- 
loved grand-daughter  would  have 
turnsd  upon  all  her  friends  as  (he  has 
done! 

«  Wlat  has  Mr.  Solmes  to  hope  for,  if 
you  arcprepo/eJJ'ed!  Hey-day!  Is  this 
you,  coufin  Clary! — Has  he  then  no- 
thing to  hope  for  from  your  father's, 
and  mother's,  and  our  recommenda- 
tions?— No,  nothing  at  all,  itfeems! 
— O  brave! — I  fliould  think  that  thit, 
with  a  dutiful  child,  as  we  took  you 
to  be,  was  enough.  Depending  on 
this  your  duty,  we  proceeded:  and 
now  there  is  no  help  for  it.  For  we 
will  not  be  balked:  neither  (hall  our 
friend  Mr.  Solmes,  I  can  tell  you 
that. 

'  If  your  eftate  is  convenient  for  him, 
(  what  then  ?  Dees  that  (pert  ceufin) 


make  it  out  that  he  does  not  love  you? 
lie  had  need  to  expe6l  fome  good  --with 
you,  that  has  fo  little  good  to  hope  for 
from  you;  mind  that.  But,  pray,  is 
not  this  eftate  our  eftate,  as  we  majr 
fay?  Have  we  not  all  an  intereft  in  it, 
and  a  prior  right,  if  right  were  to  have 
taken  place  ?  And  was  it  more  than 
a  good  old  man's  dotage,  God  reft  his 
foul !  that  gaVe  it  you  before  us  all?— 
Well,  then,  ought  we  not  to  have  a 
choice  who  mall  have  it  in  marriage 
with  you?  And  would  you  have  the 
confcience  to  with  us  to  let  a  vile  fel- 
low who  hates  us  all,  run  away  with 
it?— You  bid  me  weigh  what  you 
write:  do  you  weigh  this,  girl ;  and 
it  will  appear  we  have  more  to  fay  for 
ourfelves  than  you  was  aware  of. 
'  As  to  your  hard  treatment,  as  you 
call  it,  thank  yourfelf  for  that.  It  may- 
be over  when  you  will:  fo  I  reckon 
nothing  upon  that.  You  was  notba- 
nifhed  and  confined  till  all  entreaty 
and  fair  fpeeches  were  tried  with  you: 
mind  that.  And  Mr.  Solmes  cannot 
help  your  obftinacy.— Let  that  be  ob- 
ferved  too. 

'  As  to  being  vijiteJ,  and<vifiting\  you 
never  was  fond  of  either;  fo  that  is  a 
grievance  put  into  the  fcale  to  make 
weight. — As  to  difgrace,  that  is  as  bad 
to  us  as  to  you :  fo  fine  a  young  crea- 
ture! So  much  as  we  ufed  to  brag  of 
you! — And  too-befides,  this  is  all  in 
your  power,  as  the  reft. 
'  But  your  heart  recoils,  when  you 
would  perfuade  yourfelf  to  obey  your 
parent— Finely  defcri  bed,  is  it  not!— 
Too  truly  defcribed,  I  own,  as'you  go» 
on.  I  know,  that  you  may  love  him 
if  you  will.  I  had  a  good  mind  to  bid 
you  hate  him;  then,  perhaps,  you 
would  like  him  the  better:  for  I  have 
always  found  a  moft  horrid  romantick. 
perverfenefs  in  your  fex.— To  do  and 
to  love  what  you  fliould  not,  is  meat, 
drink,  and  vefture,  to  you  all. 
'  I  am  abfolutely  of  your  brother's 
mind,  That  reading  and  ivritingt 
though  not  too  much  for  the  wits  of 
you  you  ng  girls,are  too  much  for  your 
judgments. — You  fay,  you  maybe 
conceited,  coufin;  you  maybe  vain  !-^ 
And  fo  you  are,  to  defpife  this  gentle- 
man as  you  do.  He  can  read  and  write 
as  well  as  mofi  gentlemen,  I  can  tell 
you  that.  Who  told  you  Mr.  Solmes 
cannot  read  and  write?  Butyoumujl 
a  bit/land,  who  (an  (earn  you. 
f  fome* 
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femefbing! — I  \vifl»  you  knew  but  your 
tiittj  as  well  as  you  do  your  talents—- 
That, niece,  you  have  of  late  days  to 
learn ;  and  Mr.  Solmes  will  therefore 
find  fomething  to  inftruft  you  in.  I 
will  not  mew  himthis  letter  of  yours, 
though  you  1'ceni  to  defire  it,  left  it 
fhould  provoke  him  to  be  too  fevere  a 
Ichoolmafter,  when  you  arehis'n. 

*  But  when  I  think  of  it,  fuppofeyou 
are  readier  at  your  pen  than  he— You 
will  make  the  more  ulfful  wife  to 
him;  won't  you?  For  who  fo  good  an 
oeconomift  as  you? — And  you  may 
keep  all  his  accounts,  and  fave  your- 
felves  a  rteward. — And,  let  me  tell 
you,  this  is  a  fine  advantage  in  a  fa- 
mily:  for  thofeftewards  are  often  fad 
dogs,  and  creep  into  a  man's  ellate 
before  he  knows  where  he  is;  and  not 
feldom  is  he  forced  to  pay  them  inte- 
reft  for  his  own  money. 

*  I  know  not  why  a  good  wife  mould 
beabovethefethings.  Itisbetter than 
lying  abed  half  the  day,  and  junket- 
ing and  card  playing  all  the  night, 
and  making  yotu Telves  wholly  ufelefs 
to  every  good  purpofe  in  your  own  fa- 
milies, as  is  now  the  fafhion  among 
yc — The  duce  take  you  nil  that  do  fo, 
fay  I ! — Only  that,  thank  my  ftars,  I 
am  a  batchelor. 

*  Then  this  is  a  province  you  are  ad- 
mirably verfed  in:   you  grieve  that  it 
is  taken  from  you  here,  you  know.  So 
here,  Mi  is,  with  Mr.  Solmes  you  will 
have  fomething  to  keep  account  of, 
for  the  fake  of  you  and  your  children: 
with  the  other,  perhaps,  you  will  have 
an  account  to  keep,  too — But  an  ac- 
count of  what  will  go  over  the  left- 
fhoulder:  only  of  what  he  fquanders, 
what  he  borrows,  and  what  he  owes, 
and  never  will  pay-  Come,  come,  cou- 
fm,  you  know  nothing  of  the  world;  a 
man's  a  man;  and  you  may  have  many 
partners  inahandfome  man,  andcoft- 
ly  ones  too,  who  may  lavifh  away  alf 
you  fave.  Mr.  Solmes,  therefore,  for 
my  money,  and  I  hope  for  yours. 

*  But  Mr.  Solmes  is  a  coarfe  man.  He 
is  not  delicate  enough  for  your  nice- 
nefs;  becaufe  I  fuppofe  he  drefles  not 
like  a  fop  and  a  coxcomb,  and  becaufe 
he  lays  not  himfelf  out  in  complimen- 
tal  nonfenfe,    the   poifon  of  female 
minds.     He  is  a  man  of  fenfe,  I  can 
trll  you.    No  man  talks  more  to  the 
purpofe  to  us:  but  you  tiy  him  fo,  that 
ke  has  np-  opportunity  givift  him  to 


exprefs  it  tojsi/;  and  a  msn  wlioloves, 
if  he  have  ever  fo  much  fenle,  looks 
like  a  fool ;  efpecially  when  he  is  de- 
fpifed,  and  treated  as  you  treated  him 
the  laft  time  he  was  in  your  com- 
pany. 

1  As  to  his  fifler\  ftie  threw  herfelf 
away  (as  you  want  to  do)  a^ainft  his 
full  warning:  forhetold  herwhatfhe 
had  to  trull  to,  if  me  married  where 
(he  did  marry.  And  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word ;  and  fo  an  honeft  man 
ought:  offences againft  warningought 
to  be  fmarted  for.  Take  care  this  be 
not  your  cafe.  Mind  that. 
'  His  uncle  deferves  no  favour  from 
him\  for  he  would  have  circumvented 
Mr.  Solmes,  and  got  Sir  Oliver  to 
leave  to  himfelf  the  eftate  he  had  al- 
ways defigned  for  him  his  nephew; 
and  brought  him  up  in  the  hope  of  it. 
Too  ready  forgivenefs  does  but  encou- 
rage offences:  that's  yourgood  father's 
maxim;  and  there  would  not  be  fo 
many  headftrong  daughters  as  there 
are,  if  this  maxim  were  kept  in  mind. 
— Punimments  are  of  fervice  to  of- 
fenders; rewards  mould  be  only' to 
the  meriting:  and  I  think  the  former 
are  to  be  dealt  out  rigoroufly,  in  wil- 
ful cafes. 

'  As  to  bis  love;  he  (hews  it  but  too 
much  foi  your  defervings,  as  they 
have  been  of  late;  let  me  tell  you  that: 
and  this  is  his  misfortune;  and  may 
in  time  perhaps  be  yours. 

'  As  to  bis  parjimony,  which  you 
wickedly  call  diabolical,  [a  very  free 
word  in  your  mouth,  let  me  tell  yej 
little  reafon  have  you  of  all  people  for 
this,  on  whom  he  propofes,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  fettle  all  he  has  in  the  world ; 
a  proof,  let  him  love  riches  as  he  will, 
that  he  loves  you  better.  But  that  you 
may  be  without  excufe  on  this  fcore, 
we  will  tie  him  ap  to  your  own  terms, 
and  oblige  him  by  the  marriage- arti- 
cles to  allow  you  a  very  handfome 
quarterly  fum  to  do  what  you  pleafc 
with.  And  this  has  been  told  you  be- 
fort;  and  I  have  faid  it  to  Mrs. Howe 
(that  good  and  worthy  lady)  before 
her  proud  daughter,  that  you  might 
hear  of  it  again. 

«  To  contradict  the  charge  of  pre- 
pofleffion  to  Lovelace,  you  offer  never 
to  have  him  without  our  confents:  and" 
what  is  this  laying,  but  that  you  will 
hope  on  for  our  confents,  and  to 
«  wheedle  and  tire  u»  ootf  Then  he 

«  will 
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will  always  be  in  expectation  while 
you  are  Tingle:  and  we  are  to  live  on 
at  this  rate,  (are  we?)  vexed  by  you, 
and  continually  watchful  about  you; 
and  as  continually  expofed  to  his  in- 
folence  and  threats.  Remember  laft 
Sunday,  girl!  —  What  might  have  hap- 
pened, h  «!  your  brother  and  he  met? 
— Moreover,  you  cannot  do  with  fuch 
a  fpirit  as  his,  as  you  can  with  wor- 
thy Mr.  Solmes:  the  one  you  make 
tremble;  the  other  will  make  you 
quake — Mind  that- — And  you  will 
not  be  able  to  help  yourfelf.  And  re- 
member, that  if  there  fliould  be  any 
mifunderftanding  between  s.vf  of  them 
and  you,  we  fliould  all  interpofe;  and 
with  effeft,  no  doubt:  but  with  the 
other,  it  would  be  filf-do,felf-ha*fe\ 
and  who  would  either  care  or  dare  to 
put  in  a  word  for  you  ?  Nor  let  the 
fuppofition  of  matrimonial  differences 
frighten  you :  honey-moon  lafts  not 
now-a-days  above  a  fortnight;  and 
Dunmow  Flitch,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, was  never  claimed  ;  though 
fome  fay  once  it  was.  Marriage  is  a 
queer  ftate,  child,  whether  paired  by 
the  parties  or  by  their  friends.  Out 
of  three  brothers  of  us,  you  know, 
there  was  but  one  had  courage  to 
marry.  And  why  was  it,  do  you 
think?  We  were  wife  by  other  peo- 
ples experience. 

'  Don't  delpife  money  fo  much;  you 
may  come  to  know  the  value  of  it: 
that  is  a  piece  of  inftrufiion  that  you 
are  to  learn;  and  which,  according  to 
your  o--wa  notions,  Mr.  Solmes  will 
be  able  to  teach  you. 
'  I  do  indeed  condemn  your  warmth. 
I  wi  1 1  not  allow  for  difgraces  you  bring 
upon  yourfelf .  If  I  thought  them  un- 
merited, I  would  be  your  advocate. 
But  it  was  always  my  notion,  thrt 
children  fhould  not  difpute  their  pa- 
rents authority.  When  your  grand- 
father left  his  eftate  to  you,  though  his 
three  fons,  and  a  grandi'on,  and  your 
elder  lifter,  were  in  being,  we  all  ac- 
quiefced:  and  why?  Becaui'e  it  was 
our  father's  doing.  Do  you  imitate 
that  example:  if  you  will  not,  thofe 
who  fet  it  you  have  thA  more  reafon  to 
hold  you  inexcufable.  Mind  that, 
coufin. 

4  You  mention  yourbrother  toofcorn- 
fully:  and,  in  your  letter  to  him,  are 
very  difrefpeftful;  and  fo  indeed  you 
are  to  y'*ur  fifter,  in  tlie  letter  you 


wrote  to  her.  Your  brother,  Madam, 
is  your  brother;  a  third  older  than, 
yourfelf;  and  a  man:  and  pray  be  fo 
good  as  not  to  forget  what  is  due  to  a 
brother,  who  (next  to  us  three  bro- 
thers) is  the  head  of  the  family;  and 
on  whom  the  name  depends — As  up- 
on your  dutiful  compliance  depends 
the  fuccefs  of  the  nobleft  plan  that 
ever  was  laid  down  for  the  honour  of 
the  family  you  are  come  of;  And 
pray  now  let  me  aflc  you,  If  the  ho- 
nour of  that  will  not  be  an  honour  to 
you  ? — If  you  don't  think  fo,  the  more 
unworthy  you.  You  fhallfeetheplan, 
if  you  promife  not  to  be  prejudiced 
againft  it,  right  or  wrong.  If  you  are 
not  befotted  to  that  man,  I  am  fure 
you  will  like  it.  If  you  are,  were  Mr. 
Solmes  an  angel,  it  would  fignify  no- 
thing: for  the  devil  is  love,  and  love 
is  the  devil,  when  it  gets  into  any  of 
your  heads.  Many  examples  have  I 
feen  of  that. 

'  If  there  nvere  no  fuch  man  as  Love- 
lace in  the  'world,  you  'would  not  hai>e 
Mr.  Salmes — You  nuouldnot,  Mifs!— 
Very  pretty,  trulyl — We/fo  bow  your 
fpirit  is  embittered  indeed.— Wonder 
not,  fince  it  is  come  to  your  *willnoCSf 
that  thofe  who  have  authority  over 
you,  fay,  Tcu  Jball  have  tie  ether, 
And  I  am  one.  Mind  that.  And  if  ic 
behoves  You  to  fyeak  out,  Mifs,  it 
behoves  US  not  toffeak  in.  What's 
faucefor  thegoofe  is  fauce  for  the  gan- 
der: take  that  in  your  thought  too. 

'  I  humbly  apprehend,  that  Mr. 
Solmes  has  the  fpirit  of  3.  man,  and  a 
gentleman.  I  would  admonifli  you, 
therefore,  not  to  provoke  it.  He  pitit? 
you  as  much  as  lie  loves  you.  He  fays, 
he  will  convince  you  of  his  love  by 
deeds,  fince  he  is  not  permitted  by  you 
to  exprefs  it  bywords.  And  all  his 
dependence  is  upon  your  genercfity 
hereafter.  We  hope  he  may  depend 
upon  that:  we  encourage  him  to  think, 
he  may.  And  this  heartens  him  up. 
So  that  you  may  lay  his  conftancy  at 
your  parents  and  your  unclrs  doors; 
and  this  will  be  another  mark  of  your 
duty,  you  know. 

'  You  mutt  be  fenfible,  that  you  re- 
flect upon  your  parents,  and  all  of 
us,  when  you  tell  me  you  cannot  in 
jujlice  accept  of  the  fettlements  pro- 
poled  to  you.  This  reflection  we 
Ciould  have  wondered  at  from  you 
orice$  but  now  we  don't. 

O  *  Theri 
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«  There  are  many  other  very  cen- 

*  Curable  paffages  in  this  free  letter  of 
'  yours;  but  we  muft  place  them  to  the 

*  account  of  your  embittered  fpirit.     I 

*  am  glad  you  mentioned  that  word, 
'  becaufe  we  mould  have  been  atalofs 

*  what  tohave  called  it. — I  mould  much 

*  rather,  nevertheless,  have  had  reafon 
«  to  give  it  a  better  name. 

'  I  love  you  dearly  ftill,  Mifs.  I 
«  think  you,  though  my  niece,  one  of 
'  the  fineft  young  gentlewomen  I  ever 
'  faw.  But,  upon  my  confcience,  I 
«  think  you  ought  to  obey  your  parents, 
«  and  oblige  me,  and  my  brother  John  : 
«  for  you  know  very  well,  that  we  have 
«  nothing  but  your  good  at  heart;  con- 
'  fiftently  indeed  with  the  good  and  ho- 
«  nour  of  all  of  us.  What  muft  we 
'  thing  of  any  one  of  it,  who  would 
«  not  promote  the  good  of  the  whole  ? 
«  and  who  would  fet  one  part  of  it 
«  againft  another  ? — Which  God  for- 
«  bid,  fay  I ! — You  fee  I  am  for  the 
«  good  of  all.  What  (hall  /get by  it, 
«  let  things  go  as  they  will  ?  Do  I  want 
'  any-thing  of  any-body  for  my  own 
«  fake?  —  Does  my  brother  John?— 
«  Well,  then,  coufin  Clary,  what  would 
«  you  be  at,  as  I  may  fay  ? 

«  O  but  you  can't  love  Mr.  Solmes  ! 
«  —But,  I  fay,  you  know  not  what  you 

*  can  do.     You  encourage  yourfelf  in 
'  your  diflike.     You  permit  your  heart 
«  (little  did  I  think  it  was  fuch  a  fro- 
«  ward  one)  to  recoil.     Take  it  to  tafk, 
'  niece;  drive  it  on  as  faft  as  it  recoils, 
'  [we  do  fo  in  all  our  fea-fights,  and 
«  land-fights  too,  by  our  Tailors  and 
'  foldiers,  or  we  fhould  not  conquer] 

*  and  we  are  all  fure  you  will  overcome 
«  it.     And  why  ?  becaufe  you  ought. 
«  So  ive  think,  whatever  you  think: 
«  and  whofe  thoughts  are  to  be  prefer- 

*  red?  You  may  be  wittier  than  we; 

*  but,  if  you  are  noifer,  we  have  lived 
«  fome  of  us,  let  me  tell  you,  to  very 
«  little  purpofe  thirty  or  forty  years 

*  longer  than  you. 

«  I  have  written  as  long  a  letter  as 
«  yours.  I  may  not  write  in  fo  lively, 
«  or  i'o  polite  a  Itile  as  my  niece:  but 
«  I  think  I  have  all  the  argument  on 

*  my  fide:  and  you  will  vaftly  oblige 
'  me,   if  you  will   (hew  me  by  your 

*  compliance  with  all  our  defires,  that 
«  you  think  fo  too.    If  you  do  not,  you 
«  muft  not  expeft  an  advocate,  or  even 
«  a  friend,  in  me,  dearly  as  I  love  you. 


'  For  then  I  (hall  be  forry  to  be  called 
'  your  uncle , 

'  ANTONY  HARLOWE. 

*  TUESDAY,  TWO   IN 
'    THE  MORNING. 

'    POSTSCRIPT, 

*  You  muft  fend  me  no  more  letters: 

but  acompliableoneyou  may  fend* 
But  I  need  not  have  forbid  you ;  for 
I  am  fure,  this,  by  fair  argument, 
is  unanfwerable — I  know  it  is.  I 
have  written  day  and  night,  I  may- 
fay,  ever  fince  Sunday  morning, 
only  church  time,  or  the  like  of 
that:  but  this  is  thelaft,  I  can  tell 
you,  from 

'  ANT.  H.' 


LETTER    XXXIII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWB. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH    l6. 

HAVING  met  with  fuch  bad  fuc- 
cefs  in  my  application  to  my  re- 
lations, I  have  taken  a  (tep  that  will 
iurprize  you.  It  is  no  other  than  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  Mr.  Solmes  himfelf.  I 
fent  it;  and  have  his  anfwer.  He  had 
certainly  help  in  it.  For  I  have  feen  a 
letter  of  his;  as  indifferently  worded, 
as  poorly  (pelt.  Yet  the  fuperfcription 
is  of  his  dictating,  I  dare  fay;  for  he  is 
a  formal  wretch.  With  thefe,  I  mall 
inclofeone  from  my  brother  to  me,  on 
occahon  of  mine  to  Mr.  Solmes.  I  did 
think  that  it  was  poflibleto  difcourage 
the  man  from  proceeding;  and  if  I 
could  have  done  that,  it  would  have  an- 
Iwered  all  my  willies.  It  was  worth  the 
trial.  But  you'll  fee  nothing  will  do. 
My  brother  has  taken  his  meafures 
too  fecurely. 


*   TO  ROGER  SOLMES, 

'   WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  I J. 

*    SI*, 

f  "\7  O  U  will  wonder  to  receive  a  let- 
•*•  '  ter  from  me;  and  more  Itill  at 
'  the  uncommon  fubjeft  of  it.  But 
'  the  neceflity  of  the  cal'e  will  juitify 
*  me,  atlealt  in  my  own  apprehenfion  j 

'   at.i 
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and  I  (hall  therefore  make  no  other 
apology  for  it. 

'  When  you  firft  came  acquainted 
with  our  family,  you  found  the  writer 
of  this  one  of  the  happieft  creatures 
in  the  world;  beloved  by  the  beft  and 
molt  indulgent  of  parents;  and  re- 
joicing in  the  kind  favour  of  two 
affectionate  uncles,  and  in  the  efteem 
of  every- one. 

'  But  how  is  this  happy  fcene  now 
changed  ! — You  was  pleafed  to  caft 
a  favourable  eye  upon  me.  Youad- 
drefled  yourfelf  to  my  friends:  your 
propofals  were  approved  of  by  them 
— approved  of  withoutconfulting  me; 
as  if  my  choice  and  happinefs  were 
of  the  leaft  fignification.  Thofewho 
had  a  right  to  all  reafonable  obedience 
from  me,  infilled  upon  it  without  re- 
ferve.  I  had  not  the  felicity  to  think 
as  they  did;  almoft  the  mil  time  my 
fentiments  differed  from  theirs.  I 
befought  them  to  indulge  me  in  a 
point  To  important  to  my  future  hap- 
pinefs: but,  alas,  in  vain!  And  then 
(for  I  thought  it  was  buthoneft)  I  told 
you  my  mind;  and  even  that  my  af- 
fections were  engaged.  But,  to  my 
mortification  and  furprize,  you  per- 
filled,  and  ftill  perfift. 
<  The  confequence  of  all  is  too 
grievous  for  me  to  repeat:  YOUJ  who 
have  fuch  free  accefs  to  the  reft  of  the 
family,  know  it  too  well — too  well 
you  know  it,  either  for  the  credit  of 
your  own  generofity,  or  for  my  re- 
putation. I  am  ufed,  on  yovir  ac- 
count, as  I  never  before  was  ufed, 
and  never  before  was  thought  to  de- 
ferve  to  be  ufed;  and  this  was  the 
hard,  the  impoffible  condition  of  their 
returning  favour,  that  I  muft  prefer 
a  man  to  all  others,  that  of  all  others 
I  cannot  prefer. 

*  Thus  diftrefled,  and  made  unhappy, 
and  all  for  your  fake,  and  through 
your  cruel  perfeverance,  I  write,  Sir, 
to  demand  of  you  the  peace  of  mind 
you  have  robbed  me  of:  to  demand 
of  you  the  love  of  fo  many  dear 
friends,  of  which  you  have  deprived 
me;  and,  if  you  have  the  generofity 
that  mould  diftinguifh  a  man,  and  a 
gentleman,  to  adjure  you  not  to  conti- 
nue an  addrefs  that  has  been  attended 
with  fuch  cruel  effects  to  the  creature 
you  profefs  to  citeem. 
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'  If  you  really  valueme,  as  my  friend* 
would  make  me  believe,  and  as  you. 
have  declared  you  do,  muft  it  not  be 
a  mean  and  felfifli  value?  A  value 
that  can  have  no  merit  with  the  un- 
happy object  of  it,  becaufe  it  is  at- 
tended with  effects  fo  grievous  to  her? 
It  muft  be  for  your  own  fake  only, 
not  for  mine.  And  even  in  this 
point  you  muft  be  miftaken;  for, 
would  a  prudent  man  with  to  marry 
one  who  has  not  a  heart  to  give?  Who 
cannot  efteem  him?  Who  therefore 
muft  prove  a  bad  wife! — And  hpw 
cruel  would  it  be  to  make  a  poor  crea- 
ture a  bad  wife,  whofepnde  it  would 
be  to  make  a  good  one? 
'  If  I  am  capable  of  judging,  our 
tempers  and  inclinations  are  vaftly 
different.  Any  other  of  myfex  will 
make  you  happier  than  I  can.  The 
treatment  I  meet  with,  and  the  obj- 
ftinacy,  as  it  is  called,  with  which  I 
fupport  myfelf  under  it,  ought  to 
convince  you  of  this;  were  I  no:  able 
to  give  fo  good  a  reafon  for  this  my 
fuppofed  perverfenefs,  as  that  I  carv 
not  confent  to  marry  a  man  whom  I 
cannot  value. 

'  But  if,  Sir,  you  have  not  fo  much 
generofity  in  your  value  for  me,  as 
to  defift  for  my  jo^wn  fake,  let  me  con- 
jure you,  by  the  regard  due  to  your  ^ 
felf,  and  to  your  own  future  happi- 
nefs,  to  difcontinue  your  {'uit,  and 
place  your  affections  on  a  worthier 
object:  for  why  fliould  you  mr.ke;«£ 
miferable,  and yourfclf  not  happy? 
By  this  means  you  will  do  all  that  ie 
now  in  your  power  to  rellore  to  me 
the  affection  of  my  friends:  and,  if 
that  can  be,  it  will  leave  me  in  as 
happy  a  ftate  as  you  found  me  in. 
You  need  only  to  lay,  that  you  fee 
there  are  no  HOPES,  as  vou  will  per- 
haps complaiiamly  call  it,  of  ftlc^ 
ceeding  with  me;  [and  indeed,  Sir, 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  truth]  and 
that  you  will  therefore  no  more  think 
of  me;  but  turn  your  thoughts  anor 
ther  way. 

'  Your  compliance  with  this  requeft 
will  lay  me  under  the  hirheft  obli- 
gation to  your  generofity,  and  make 
me  ever^car  We&-twijber1  and  bumble 
fer<vant, 

«  CLARISSA  HARLOWE.' 


O 


TO 
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'   TO  MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

*    THESE  MOST  HUMBLY   PRESENT. 
'    DEAREST  MISS, 


as  had  a  Vei7 
'  contrary  efftft  upon  me,  to 
what  you  feem  to  have  expected  from 
it.  It  has  double  convinced  me  of 
the  excellency  of  your  mind,  and  of 
the  honour  of  your  difpofition.  Call 
it  felfi/b,  or  what  you  pleafe,  I  muft 
perfift  in  my  fuit;  and  happy  mall  I 
be,  if  by  patience  and  pei  ieverance, 
and  a  fteady  and  unalterable  devoir, 
I  may  at  laft  overcome  the  difficulty 
laid  in  my  way. 

'  As  your  good  parents,  your  uncles, 
and  other  friends,  areabfolutely  de- 
termined you  mall  never  have  Mr. 
Lovelace,  if  they  can  help  it;  and 
as  I  prefume  no  other  perfon  is  in  the 
way,  I  will  contentedly  wait  the  iffue 
of  this  matter.  And  forgive  me, 
deareft  Mifs;  but  a  perfon  mould 
fooner  perfuade  me  to  give  up  to  him 
my  eftate,  as  an  inftanceof  my  gene- 
rofity,  becaufe  be  could  not  be  happy 
without  it,  than  I  would  a  much 
more  valuable  treafure,  to  promote 
the  felicity  of  another,  and  make  his 
way  eafier  to  circumvent  myfelf. 
*  Pardon  me,  dearMifsj  but  I  muft 
perfevere,  though  I  am  forry  you 
fufteron  my  account,  as  you  are  pleaf- 
ed  to  think;  for  I  never  before  faw 
the  woman  I  could  love:  and  while 
there  is  any  hope,  and  that  you  re- 
main undifpofed  of  to  fome  happier 
man,  I  muft  and  will  be  jour  faithful 
and  obfeyuious  admirer, 

*  ROGER  SOLMES, 

|6.% 


MR.  JAMES   HARLOWE,   TO  MISS 
CL.  HARLOWE. 

'   MARCH  l6. 

*  "VI7JI  AT  a  fine  whim  you  took  into 

'  *  your  head,  to  write  a  letter  to 

*  Mr.  §o)mcs,  to  perfuade  him  to  give 
up  his  pretenfions  to  you! — Of  ait the 
pretty  romantick  flights  you  have  de- 
lighted in,  this  was  certainly  one  of 
the  moft  extraordinary.     But  to  fay 
nothing  of  what  fi  ;•<.:,  us  all  with  in- 
dignation againft  you  j  (your  owning 
your  prepofleflion  in  a  yjjjain's  fa- 

f  vour,  and  your  impertinence  to  me, 
f  and  your  fitter,  and  your  uncles;  one 


of  which  has  given  it  5fou  home, 
child)  how  cm  you  lay  at  Mr. 
So) ines's  door  the  ufage  you  fo  bit- 
terly complain  of? — You  know,  little 
fool  as  you  are,  that  it  is  yotirfond- 
nefs  for  Lovelace  that  has  brought 
upon  you  all  thrfe  things;  and  which 
would  have  happened  whether  Mr. 
Sohnes  had  honoured  y«u  with  hi? 
addrefles  or  not. 

'  As  you  muft  needs  know  this  to  be 
true,  conlider,  pretty  witty  Mils,  if 
your  fond  love-nek  heart  can  let  you 
confider,  what  a  fine  figure  all  your 
expoflulations  with  Us,  and  charges 
upon  Mi  .Solmes, make! — With  what 
propriety  do  you  demand  of  him  to  re- 
iloretovouyour  formerhappinefs,  (as 
you  call  it,  and  merely  call  it;  for  if 
you  thoughtour  favour  fo,  you  would 
reftore  it  to  yourfelf)  fince  it  is  yet 
in  your  own  power  to  do  fo  ?  Theie- 
fore,  Mifs  Pert,  none  of  your  pathe- 
ticks,  except  in  the  right  place.  De- 
pend upon  it,  whether  you  have  Mr. 
Solmes,  or  not,  you  fhall  never  have 
your  heart's  delight,  the  vile  rake 
Lovelace,  if  our  parents,  if  our  un- 
cles, if  I,  can  hinder  it.  No!  you 
fallen  angel,  you  mall  not  give  your 
father  and  mother  fuch  zfon,  nor  me 
fuch  a  brother,  in  giving  yourfelf  that 
profligate  wretch  for  a  hufband.  And 
fo  fet  your  heart  at  reft,  andlayafide 
all  thoughts  of  him,  if  ever  you  ex- 
peel  forgivenefs,  reconciliation,  or  a 
kind  opinion  from  any  of  your  fa- 
mily; but  efpecially  from  him,  who, 
at  prefent,  ftyles  himfelfjowr  brother t 

(  JAMES  HARLOWE. 


P.  5.  I  know  your  knack  at  letter- 
writing.  If  you  fend  me  an  an- 
fwer  to  this,  I  will  return  it  un- 
opened; for  I  will  not  argue  with 
your  perverfenefs  in  fo  plain  a  cafe. 
—Only  once  for  all,  I  was  willing 
to  put  you  right  as  to  Mr.  Solmes ; 
whom  J  think  to  blame  to  trouble 
his  head  about  you.' 

LETTER    XXXIV. 


MR.    LOVELACE,   TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD,    ESO^. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH   17. 

I  Receive,    with   great   pleafure,    the 
early  andchearful  aflurances  of  your 
loyalty  and  Jove.     And  let  our  prin- 
cipal 
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tTpal  and  moft  trufty  friends  named  in 
my  laft  know  that  1  do. 

I  would  have  thee,  Jack,  comedown, 
«s  foon  as  thou  canft.  I  believe  I  lhall 
not  want  the  others  fo  foon.  Yet  they 
may  come  down  to  Lord  M.'s.  I  will 
be  there,  if  not  to  receive  them,  to  fa- 
tisfy  my  lord,  that  there  is  no  new  mif- 
chief  in  hand,  which  will  require  his 
fecond  intervention. 

Forthyfelf,  thou  muft  be  conftantly 
with  me:  not  for  mj  feturity\  the  fa- 
mily dare  do  nothing  but  bully;  they 
bark  only  at  a  diitance;  but  for  my 
entertainment;  that  thou  mayft,  from 
the  Latin  and  the  Englifh  claflicks, 
keep  my  love-fick  foul  from  drooping. 

Thou  nadir,  bed  come  to  me  here,  in 
thy  old  corporal's  coat:  thy  fervant  out 
of  livery;  and  to  be  upcn  a  familiar 
foot  with  me,  as  a  diftant  relation,  to 
be  provided  for  by  thy  intereft  above— 
I  mean  not  in  Heaven,  thou  mayft  be 
lure.  Thou  wilt  find  me  at  a  little 
alehoufe;  they  call  it  r.n  inn;  the  White 
Hart;  moft  terribly  wounded  (but  by 
the  weather  only)  the  fign — In  a  forry 
village;  within  five  miles  from  Harlowe 
Place.  Every-body  knows  Harlowe 
Place;  for,  like  Versailles,  it  is  fprung 
up  from  a  dunghill,  within  every  el- 
derly perfon's  remembrance.  Every 
poor  body,  particularly,  knows  it.  But 
that  only  for  a  few  years  pad,  fince  a 
certain  angel  has  appeared  there  among 
the  fons  and  daughters  of  men. 

The  people  here  at  the  Hart  are  poor, 
but  honeft;  and  have  gotten  it  into  their 
heads,  that  I  am  a  man  of  quality  in 
difguife;  and  there  is  no  reining  in 
their  officious  refpeft.  Here  is  a  pretty 
little  fmirking  daughter;  feventeen  fix 
days  ago.  I  call  her  my  role-bud.  Her 
grandmother,  (for  there  is  no  mother) 
a  good  neat  old  woman,  as  ever  filled  a 
wicker  phair  in  a  chimney-corner,  has 
btfought  me  to  be  merciful  to  her. 

This  is  the  right  way  with  me.  Ma- 
ry and  many  a  pretty  rogue  had  I  fpared, 
whom  I  did  not  fpare,  had  my  power 
been  acknowledged,  and  my  mercy  in 
time  implored.  But  the  debellare  fu- 
ferbos  mould  be  my  motto,  were  1  to 
have  a  new  one. 

This  fimple  chit  (for  there  is  a  fim- 
plicity  in  her  thou  wouldft  be  highly 
pleafed  with  :  all  humble;  all  officious; 
all  innocent — I  love  her  for  her  humi- 
lity, her  officioufnefs,  and  even  for  her 
will  be  pretty  amyfement  to 
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theej  while  I  combat  with  the  weather, 
and  dodge  and  creep  about  the  walls 
and  purlieus  of  Harlowe  Place.  Thoa 
wilt  fee  in  her  mind,  all  that  her  fupe- 
riors  have  been  taught  to  conceal,  in 
order  to  render  themfelves  lefs  natural, 
and  of  conlequence  lefs  pleafing. 

But  I  charge  thee,  that  thou  do  not 
(what  I  would  not  permit  myfelf  to  do 
for  the  world — I  charge  thee  that  thoa 
do  not)  crop  my  role-bud.  She  is  the 
only  flower  of  fragrance,  that  has  blown 
in  this  vicinage  for  ten  years  paft;  orwiU 
for  ten  years  to  come:  for  I  have  looked 
backwards  to  the  ha<i>e-beetfs,  and  for- 
ward to  the  will-be 's;  having  but  too 
much  lei fu re  upon  my  hands  in  mypre- 
fent  waiting. 

I  never  was  fo  honeft  for  fo  long 
together  fince  my  matriculation.  It 
behoves  me  fo  to  be — Some  way  or 
other,  my  recefs  at  this  little  inn  may 
be  found  out;  and  it  will  then  be 
thought  that  my  rofe-bud  has  attract- 
ed me.  A  report  in  my  favour,  from 
fnnplicities  fo  amiable,  may  efta- 
blifli  me;  for  the  grandmother's  rela- 
tion to  my  rofe-bud  may  be  fworn  toj 
and  the  father  is  an  honeft  poor  man  ; 
has  no  joy,  but  in  his  rofe-bud. — O 
Jack!  fpare  thou  therefore  (for  I  (hall 
leave  thee  often  alone  with  her,  fpare 
thou)  my  rofe  bud! — Let  the  rule  I 
never  departed  from,  but  it  coft  me  a 
long  regret,  be  oblerved  to  my  rofe- 
bud!  Never  to  ruin  a  poor  girl,  whofe 
funplicity  and  innocence  were  all  ihe 
had  to  trull  to;  and  whole  fortunes  were 
too  low  to  lave  her  from  the  rude  con- 
tempts of  worfe  minds  than  her  own, 
and  from  an  indigence  extreme:  fuch  a 
one  will  o-nly  pine  in  fecret;  and  at  laft. 
perhaps,  in  order  to  refuge  hcrfelf  from 
flanderous  tongues  and  virulence,  be 
induced  to  tempt  Ib'iie guilty  (beam,  or 
leek  her  end  in  the  knee  encircling  gar- 
ter, that,  perrulventtire,  was  the  firft 
attempt  of  abandoned  love. — No  de- 
fiances will  my  rofe-bud  breathe;  no 
^//"-dependent,  ffcr- doubting  watch- 
fulnels,  (indirectly  challenging  thy  in- 
ventive machinations  to  do  their  worlt) 
will  (lie  alfuine.  Unfufpicious  of  het 
danger,  the  lamb's  thro.it  will  hardly 
trrun  thy  knife! — O  be  not  thou  the 
butcher  or  my  lambkin! 

The  lefs  be  thou  fo,  for  thercafon  I 
am  going  to  give  thee— The  gentle 
heart  is  touched  by  love:  her  fort  bo- 
iom  heavw  with  a  paflion  (he  has  not 

yet 
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a  name  for.  I  once  caught 
her  eye  following  a  young  carpenter,  a 
widow  neighbour's  fon,  living  [to  ipeak 
m\\erd\zle&]attbeliul£ivhileboufe  over 
thenoay.  A  gentle  youth  he  alib  feem$ 
to  he,  about  three  years  older  than  lier- 
felf :  play-mates  from'infar.cy,  till  his 
eighteenth  and  her  fifteenth  year  fur- 
DJfhed  a  reafon  for  a  greater  diftance  in 
ftevv,  while  their  hearts  gave  a  better 
for  their  being  nearer  than  ever — For  I 
fcon  perceived  the  love  reciprocal.  A 
fcrapeanda  bow  at  firft  feeing  his  pretty 
miftrefsj  turningcften  to  falute  herfol- 
lowing  eye;  and,  when  a -winding  lane 
was  to  deprive  him  of  her  fight,  his 
whole  body  turned  round,  his  hat  more 
reverently  d'offed  than  before.  This 
anfwered  (for,  unfeen,  I  was  behind 
fcer)  by  a  low  curtfey,  and  a  figh  that 
Johnny  was  too  far  off  to  hear! — '  Hap- 

*  py   whelp!'    faid    I    to   myfelf! — I 
withdrew;  and  in  tript  my  rote-bud, 
as  if  fatisfied  with  the  dumb  fliew,  and 
wiftnng  nothing  beyond  it. 

I  have  examined  the  little  heart.  She 
lias  made  me  her  confidante.  Sheowns, 
(he could  love  Johnny  Barton  very  well: 
and  Johnny  Barton  has  told  her,  he 
could  love  her  better  than  any  maiden 
heeverfaw — «  But,  alas!  itmuft  not  be 
'  thought  of.'—'  Why  not  be  thought 
•of!'— She  don't  know! — And  then  me 
lighted:  but  Johnny  has  an  aunt,  who 
will  give  him  an  hundred  pounds,  when 
his  time  is  out;  and  her  father  cannot 
give  her  but  a  few  things,  or  fo,  to  fet 
Beront  with;  and  though  Johnny's  mo- 
ther lays,  (he  knows  not  where  Johnny 
would  have  a  prettier,  or  notabler  wife, 
yet— and  then  flie  fighed  again — '  What 
'  fignifies  talking? — I  would  not  have 

•  Johnny  be  unhappy  and  poor  for  me! 

•  — For  what  good  would  that  do  me-, 

*  you  know,  Sir!' 

What  would  I  give  [by  my  foul  my 
angel  will  indeed  reform  me,  if  her 
friends  implacable  folly  ruin  us  not 
poth  J  What  would  I  give"]  to  have  fo 
innocent  and  fo  good  a  heart,  as  either 
pay  rofe-  bud's,  or  Johnny's! 

I  have  a  confounded  mifchievousone 
—by  nature  too,  I  think! — A  good 
motion  now-and-then  riles  from  it: 
but  it  dies  away  prefently — A  love  of 
intrigue — An  invention  for  mifchief-*- 
A  triumph  in  fubduing — Fortune  en- 
couraging and  fupporting— And  a  con- 
ftitution— What  fignifies  palliating? 


But  I  believe  I  had  been  a  rogue,  had  I 
been  a  ploagh-bdy, 

But  the  devil's  in  this  (ex.  Eternal 
mifguiclers.  Who,  that  has  once  tref- 
paffed  with  them,  ever  recovered  his  vir- 
tue? And  yet  where  there  is  not  virtue, 
which  neverthelefs  we  free-livers  are 
continually  plotting  to  deftroy,  what  is 
there  even  in  the  ultimate  cf  our  wimes 
with  them  ?  —  Preparation  and  expecta- 
tion are  in  a  manner  evcry-thir.g;  re- 
fitttion  indeed  may  be  fomething,  if 
the  mind  be  hardened  sibove  feeli: 
guilt  of  a  pad  trefpafs;  but  l\iefruit;onr 
what  is  there  in  that  ?  And  yet  that  be- 
ing the  end,  nature  will  be  fatisfied 
with  it. 

See  what  grave  reflections  an  inno- 
cent fubjeft  will  produce!  It  gives  me 
fonie  pleaiure  to  think,  that  it  is  not 
out  of  my  powtir  to  reform:  but  then, 
Jack,  I  am  afraid  I  muft  keep  better 
company  than  I  do  at  prefent  —  For  we 
certainly  harden  t.ne  another.  But  be 
not  caft  down,  my  boy;  there  will  be 
time  enough  to  give  the  whole  fraternity 
warning  to  chufe  another  leader:  and  I 
fancy  thou  wilt  be  the  man. 

Mean  time,  as  I  make  it  my  rule, 
whenever  I  have  committed  a  very  ca- 
pital enormity,  to  do  fome  good  by  way 
of  atonement;  and  as  I  believe  I  am  3 
pretty  deal  indebted  on  that  Jcore:  I  in- 
tend, before  I  leave  thefe  parts,  (fuc- 
eefsfully  (hall  I  leave  them  I  hope,  or  I 
mall  be  tempted  to  double  the  mifchief 
by  way  of  revenge,  though  not  to  my 
role  -hud  any)  to  join  an  hundred  pounds 
to  Johnny's  aunt's  hundred  pounds,  to 
make  one  innocent  couple  happy.—  i 
repeat  therefore,  and  for  half-a-dozen 
more  therefor  ei,  fpare  thou  my  rofe-bud. 

An  interruption  —  Another  letter 
anon;  and  both  (hall  go  together. 

LETTER    XXXV. 

MR.  LOVELACH,   TO  JOHN  BEL- 
FORD, 


I  Have  found  out  by  my  watchful  fpy 
almoft  as  many  of  my  charmer's  mo- 
tions, as  of  thofeof  the  reft  of  her  rela- 
tions. It  delights  me  to  think  how  the 
j  ufcal  is  careaed  by  the  uncles  and  ne- 
phew; and  let  \ntotheir  fecrets;  yet  it 
proceeds  all  the  time  by  my  line  of  di- 
rection. 1  have  charged  him,  however, 
on  forfeiture  of  his  prefent  weekly  fti- 
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£end,and  my  Future  favour,to  take  care, 
that  neither  my  beloved,  nor  any  of  the 
family, fufpeft  him:  I  have  told  him  that 
he  may  indeed  watch  her  egreffes  and 
regrefles;  but  that  only  keep  off  other 
fervants  from  her  paths;  yet  not  to  be 
feen  by  her  himfelf . 

The  dear  creature  has  tempted  him, 
he  told  them,  with  a  bribe  [which  jhe 
never  offered']  to  convey  a  letter  \_-which 
Jhe  never  wrote]  to  Mifs  Howej  he  be- 
liei'es,  with  one  inclofed,  (perhaps  to 
me:")  but  he  declined  it;  and  he  begged 
they  would  take  no  notice  of  it  to  her. 
This  brought  him  a  Itingy  (hilling} 
great  applaufe;  and  an  injunction  fol- 
lowed it  to  all  the  fervants,  for  the 
ftrifteft  look-oot,  left  Ihe  (hould  con- 
trive fome  way  to  fend  it — And,  about 
an  hour  after,  an  order  was  given  him 
to  throw  himfelf  in  her  way;  and  (ex- 
prefiing  his  concern  for  denying  her  re- 
queft)  to  tender  his  fervice  to  her,  and 
to  bring  them  her  letter:  which  it  will 
be  proper  for  him  to  report  that  (he  has 
refufed  to  give  him. 

Now,  feeft  thou  not  how  many  good 
ends  this  contrivance  anfwers? 

In  the  firft  place,  the  lady  is  fecured 
by  it,  againll  her  own  knowledge,  in  the 
liberty  allowed  her  of  taki ng  herprivate 
walks  in  the  garden;  for  this  attempt  has 
confirmed  them  in  their  belief,  that  now 
they  have  turned  off  her  maid,  fhe  has 
no  way  to  fend  a  letter  out  of  thehoufe: 
if  fhe  had,  (he  would  not  have  run  the 
rifque  of  tempting  a  fellow  who  had  not 
been  in  her  fecret— So  that  Ihe  can  pro- 
fecute  unfufpeftedly  her  correfpondence 
with  me,  and  Mil's  Howe. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  perhaps  af- 
ford me  an  opportunity  of  n  private  in- 
terview with  her,  which  I  am  meditat- 
ing, let  her  take  it  as  (he  will;  having 
found  out  by  myfpy  (who  can  keep  off 
every-body  elfe)  that  (he  goes  every 
morning  and  evening  to  a  wood-houfe 
remote  from  thedwelling-houfe,  under 
pretence  of  vifuing  and  feeding  a  fet  of 
bantam-poultry,  which  were  produced 
from  a  breed  that  was  her  grandfather's, 
and  of  which,  for  that  reafon,  (he  is  very 
fond ;  as  alfo  of  fome  other  curious 
fowls  brought  from  the  fame  place.  I 
have  an  account  of  all  her  motions  here. 
—And  as  (he  has  owned  to  me  in  one  of 
•her  letters  that  (he  correfponds  privately 
with  Mils  Howe,  J  preiume  it  is  by  this 
way. 
The  interview  I  am  meditating,  will 


produce  her  con  fen  t,  I  hope,  to  other  fa- 
vours of  the  like  kind :  for,  (hould  (he 
not  chufe  the  place  in  which  I  am  er- 
pe&ing  to  fee  her,  I  can  attend  her  any- 
where in  the  rambling,  Dutch-tafte  gar- 
den, whenever  fhe  will  permit  me  that 
honour;  for  my  implement,  higkjofepb 
Leman,  has  procured  me  the  opportunity 
of  getting  two  keys  made  to  the  garden- 
door,  (one  of  which  I  have  given  him, 
for  reafons  good;)  which  door  opens  to 
the  haunted  coppice,  as  tradition  has 
made  the  fervants  think  it;  a  man  hav- 
ing been  found  hanging  in  it  about 
twenty  years  ago:  and  Jofeph,  upon  pro- 
per notice,  will  leave  it  unbolted.  , 

But  I  was  obliged  previoufly  to  give 
him  my  honour,  that  no  mifchief  fliouJ4 
happen  to  any  of  my  adverfaries  from 
this  liberty;  for  the  fellow  tells  me,  he 
loves  all  his  matters:  and,  only  that  he 
knows  lam  a  man  of  honour;  and  that 
my  alliance  will  do  credit  to  the  familyj 
and  after  prejudices  areovercome,every- 
body  will  think  foj  or  he  would  not  for 
the  world  act  the  part  he  does. 

There  never  was  a  rogue,  who  had 
not  a  falvo  to  himfelf  for  being  fo-— 
What  a  praife  to  honejfy,  that  every  man 
pretends  to  it,  even  at  the  inliant  that 
he  knows  he  is  purfuing  the  methods 
that  will  perhaps  prove  him  a  knave  to 
the  whole  world,  as  well  as  to  his  ovra 
confcience! 

But  what  this  ftupid  family  can  mean, 
to  make  all  this  neceflary,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine. My  REVENGE  and  my  LOVE  are 
uppermoft  by  turns.  If  the  latter  fuc- 
ceed  not,  the  gratifying  of  the  former 
will  be  my  only  confolation:  and,  by  all 
that's  good,  they  (hall  feel  it;  although 
for  it  I  become  an  exile  from  my  native 
country  forever! 

I  will  throw  myfelf  into  my  char- 
mer's prefence.  I  have  twice  already  at- 
tempted it  in  vain.  1  (hall  then  feewhat 
I  may  depend  upon  from  her  favour.  If 
I  thought  I  had  no  profpeft  of  that,  I 
(hould  be  tempted  to  cany  her  off.— 
That  would  be  a  rape  worthy  of  a  Ju- 
piter! 

But  all  gentle  fliall  be  my  move- 
ments: allrefpeclful,  even  to  reverence,, 
my  addrefs  to  her— Her  hand  (hall  be 
the  only  witnefs  to  the  preffure  of  my 
lip — my  trembling  lip:  I  know  it  will 
tremble,  if  I  do  not  hid  it  tremble.  As 
foft  myfighs,  as  thefjghsof  my  gentle 
rofe-btid.  By  my  humility  will  I  invite 
her  confidence  j-  the  hxcelinefs  of  die 

place 
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place  (hall  give  me  no  advantage :  to 
diflfipate  her  fears,  and  engage  her  re- 
Kance  upon  my  honour  for  the  future, 
(kail  be  my  whole  endeavour;  but  little 
will  I  complain  of,  not  at  all  will  I 
threaten,  thofe  who  are  continually 
threatening  me;  but  yet  witli  a  view  to 
acl  the  part  of  Dryden's  Lion;  to  fecure 
my  love,  or  to  let  loofe  my  vengeance 
upon  my  hunters. 

4  What  thoujh  his  mighty  foul  his  grief  con- 

*  tains? 

•  He  meditates  revenge  who  lea  ft  complains: 
'  And  like  a  lion  flumb'ring  in  his  way, 

'  OrfleepdifTemhling,whiiihe  waits  his  prey, 

•  His  fearlefs  foes  within  his  diltance  draws; 

•  Confirains  his  roaring,  and  contracts  his 

'  paws: 
»  Till  at  the  laft,  his  time  for  fury  found, 

•  He  ihaots  with  fuddcn  vengeance  from  the 

*  ground: 

•  The  proilrate  vulgar  pafles  o'er,  and  fpares; 

•  But,  with  a  lordly  rage,  his  hunters  tears.' 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

MISS  CtAKISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH   l8. 

IHave  been  frighted  out  of  my  wits- 
Still  am  in  a  manner  out  of  breath— 
Thus  occafioned— I  went  down,  under 
the  ufual  pretence,  in  hopes  toiind  fome- 
thing  from  you.  Concerned  at  my  dif- 
appointment,  I  was  returning  from  the 
wood.houfe,  when  I  heardaruftlingas 
of  fomebocly  behind  a  (lack  of  wood. 
I  was  extremely  furprized:  but  (till 
more,  to  behold  a  man  coming  from 
behind  the  furthermoft  ftack.  *  O,' 
thought  I,  at  that  moment,  '  the  fill  of 
'  a  prohibited  correfpondenceP 

In  the  fame  point  of  time  that  I  fa\v 
him,  he  befought  me  not  to  be  frighted: 
and,  ftill  nearer  approaching  me,  threw 
open  ahorfeman's  coat;  and  who  mould 
It  be  but  Mr.  Lovelace! — I  could  not 
fcream  out,  (yet  attempted  to  fcream, 
the  moment  I  faw  a  man;  and  again, 
when  I  faw  who  it  was;)  for  I  had  no 
voice:  and  had  I  not  caught  hold  of  a 

S'op  which  fupported  the  old  roof,  \ 
ould  have  funk. 

I  had  hitherto,  as  you  know,  kept 
him  at  a  diftance:  and  now,  as  I  reco- 
vered mylelf,  judge  of  my  firlt  emotions, 
when  I  recollected  his  character  from 
every  mouth  of  my  family;  his  enter- 


prizing  temper;  and  found  myfelfa-Iond 
with  him,  in  a  place  fo  near  a  bye- lane, 
and  fo  remote  from  the  houfe. 

Bt'.this  refpectful  behaviour  foondif- 
fipated  thefe  fears,  and  ^ave  me  others; 
left  we  mould  be  feen  together,  and  in- 
formation of  it  given  to  my  brother: 
the  confequences  of  which,  I  could 
readily  think,  would  be,  if  not  further 
mifchief,  an  imputed  affignation,  a 
llri&er  confinement,  a  forfeited  corre- 
fpondence  with  you,  my  beloved  friend, 
and  a  pretence  for  the  moft  violent  com- 
pulffon;  and  neither  the  one  fet  of  re- 
flections, nor  the  other,  acquitted  him 
to  me  for  his  bold  intnihon. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  I  could  fpeak, 
lexprefled  with  the  greateft  warmth  my 
difpleafure;  and  told  him,  that  he  cared 
not  how  much  he  expofed  m;  to  the  re- 
fentmentof  all  my  friends,  provided  he 
could  gratify  his  own  impetuous  hu- 
mour. 1  then  commanded  him  to  leave 
the  place  that  moment;  andwashurry- 
ing  from  him,  when  he  threw  himfelf 
in  the  way  at  my  feet,  befeeching  my 
(lay  for  one  moment;  declaring,  that 
he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  guilty  of  this 
rafhnefs,  as  I  thought  it,  to  avoid  one 
much  greater — For,  in  mort,  he  could 
not  bear  the  hourly  infults  he  received 
from  my  family,  with  the  thoughts  of 
having  lo  little  intereft  in  my  favour, 
that  he  could  not  promife  himfelf  that 
his  patience  and  forbearance  would  be 
attended  with  any  other  iffue  than  to 
lofe  me  for  ever,  and  be  triumphed  over 
and  infulted  upon  it. 

This  man,  you  know,  has  very  ready 
knees.  You  have  faid,  that  he  ought, 
in  imail  points,  frequently  to  offend, 
on  purpofe  to  (hew  what  an  addrefs  he 
is  mafter  of. 

PL.  ran  on,  expreffing  his  apprehen- 
fions  that  a  temper  fo  gentle  and  oblig- 
ing, as  he  faid  mine  was,  toevery-body 
but  him,  (and  a  dutifulnefs  foexem- 
plary  inclined  me  to  do  my  part  to 
others,  whether  they  did  theirs  or  not 
by  me)  would  be  wrought  upon  in  fa- 
vour of  a  man  fet  up  in  part  to  be  re- 
venged upon  myfelf,  for  my  grand- 
father's envied  diitinclion  of  me;  and 
in  part  to  be  revenged  upon  him,  for 
having  given  life  to  one,  who  would 
have  taken  his;  and  now  fought  to  de- 
prive him  of  hopes  dearer  to  him  than 
life. 

I  tofd  him  he  might  be  aflured,  that 
the  ftveiity  and  ill-uuge  1  met  with 

would 
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would  he  far  from  effecting  the  pro- 
pofed  end:  that  although  I  could,  with 
great  fitlcerity,  declare  for  a  iingle  life, 
(which  had  always  been  my  choice;) 
and  particularly,  that  if  ever  I  married, 
if  they  would  not  infill  upon  the  man  I 
hsd  an  averfion  to,  it  fliould  not  be  with 
ttie  man  they  dilliked. 

He  interrupted  me  here:   he  hoped  I 
would  forgive  him  for  it;  but  he  could 
rot  help  exprefllng  his  great  concern, 
that,  after  fo  many  inftances   of  his 
pafllonate  and  obfequious  devotion— 
'  And  pray,  Sir,'  laid  I,  '  let  me  in- 
terrupt you  in  my  turn — Why  don't 
you  afl'ert,  in  ftill  plainer  words,  the 
obligation  you  have  laid  me  under  by 
this  your    boalted    devotion  ?    Why 
don't  you  let  me  know,  in  terms  as 
high  as  your  implication,  that  a  per- 
feverance  I  have  not  wifhed  for,  which 
has  let  all  my  relations  at  variance 
with  me,  is  a  merit  that  throws  up- 
on me  the  guilt  of  ingratitude  for  not 
arrfwering  it  as  you  feem  to  expe£l?' 
I  muft  forgive  him,  he  faid,  if  he,  who 
pretended  only  to  a  comparative  merit, 
(and  otherwise  thought  no  man  living 
coxild  deferve  me)  hadprefumed  to  hope 
for  a  greater  ftiare  in  my  favour,  than 
he  had  hitherto  met  with,  when  fuch 
men  as  Mr.  Symmes,  Mr.  Wyerley, 
and  now,  laftly,  fo  vile  a  reptile  as  this 
Solmes,  however  difcouraged  by  my- 
felf,  were  made  his  competitors.     As 
to  the  peri'cverance  I  mentioned,  it  was 
impomble  for  him  not  to  perfevere:  but 
I  muft  needs  know,  that  were  be  not  in 
being,  the  terms  Solmes  had  propofed 
were  fuch,  as  would  have  involved  me 
in  the  fame  difficulties  with  my  relations 
that  I  now  laboured  under.     He  there- 
fore took  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  my  fa- 
vour to  him,  far  from  increafmg  thofe 
difficulties,  would  be  the  readied  way 
to  extricate  me  from  fhem .     They  had 
made  it  impoflible  [he  told  me,  with 
too  much  truth]  to  oblige  them  any 
way,    but   by   facrificing    myfelf   to 
Solmes.     They  were  well  apprized  be- 
lides  of  the  difference  between  the  twoj 
one,  whom  they  hoped  to  manage  as 
they  pleafed;  the  other,  who  could  and 
would  protect  me  from  every  infult; 
and  who  had  natural  profpe&s  much 
fuperior  to  my  brother's  fwtijl  views 
of  a  title. 

How  comes  this  man  to  know  fo  well 
all  cur  foibles  ?   But  I  more  wonder. 


how  he  came  to  have  a  notion  of  meet- 
ing me  in  this  place? 

I  was  very  uneafy  to  be  gone;  and 
the  more  as  the  night  came  on  apace. 
But  there  was  no  getting  from  him, 
till  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  more  of 
what  he  had  to  fay. 

As  he  hoped,  that  I  would  one  day- 
make  him  the  happieft  man  in  the 
world,  he  allured  me,  that  he  had  Co 
much  regard  for  my  fame,  that  he 
would  be  as  far  from  advifmg  any  ftep 
that  was  likely  to  caft  a  fhadeupon  my 
reputation  (although  that  ftep  was  to 
be  ever  fomuch  in  his  own  favour)  as 
I  would  be  to  follow  fuch  advice.  But 
fince  I  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  live 
fingle,  he  would  fubmit  it  to  my  con- 
fideration,  whether  I  had  anyway  but 
one  to  avoid  the  intended  violence  to 
my  inclinations— My  father  fo  jealous 
of  his  authority;  both  my  uncles  in 
my  father's  way  of  thinking;  my  cou- 
fin  Morden  at  a  diftance ;  my  uncle  and 
aunt  Hervey  awed  into  infignificancet 
was  his  word;  my  brother  and  filler  in- 
flaming everyone;  Solmes's  offers  cap- 
tivating; Mifs  Howe's  mother  rather 
of  a  party  with  them,  for  motives  re- 
fpecling  example  to  her  own  daughter. 
And  then  he  aflced  me,  if  I  would  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  Lady  Betty  Law- 
ranee,  on  thisoccafion  :  for  Lady  Sarah 
Sadleir,  he  faid,  having  lately  loft  her 
only  child,  hardly  looked  into  the 
world,  or  thought  of  it  farther  than  to 
wi(h  him  married,  and  preferably  to  all 
the  women  in  the  world,  with  me. 

To  be  fure,  my  dear,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  what  the  man  faid — I  may  be 
allowed  to  fay  this,  without  an  imputed 
glow  or  throi. — But  I  told  him  never - 
thelefs,  that  although  I  had  great  ho- 
nour for  the  ladies  he  was  related  to, 
yet  I  mould  not  chufe  to  receive  a  letter 
on  a  fubjf£l  that  had  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote an  end  I  was  far  from  intending 
to  promote:  that  it  became  me,  ill  as  I 
was  treated  at  prefent,  to  hope  every- 
thing, to  bear  every-thing,  aod  to  try 
every-thing.  When  my  father  faw  my 
ftedfaflnefs,  and  that  I  would  die  ra- 
ther than  have  Mr.  Solmes,  he  would 
perhaps  recede. 

Interrupting  me,  he  reprefenfed  the, 
unlikelihood  there  was  of  that,  from 
the  courfes  they  had  entered  upon; 
which  he  thus  enumerated;— Their  en« 
gaging  Mrs,  He  we  againft  me,  in  the 
P  firft 
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firft  place,  ns  a  perfon  I  might  have 
thought  to  fly  to,  if  pufhed  to  defpe- 
ration — my  brother  continually  buz- 
zing in  my  father's  ears,  that  my  cou- 
fm  Mordeu  would  foon  arrive,  and 
thrn  would  infift  upon  giving  me  pof- 
ll-m'on  of  my  grandfather's  eftate,  in 
purfuance  of  the  will;  which  would 
render  me  independent  of  my  father — 
their  difgraceful  confinement  of  me— 
their  difmifling  fo  fuddenly  my  fervant, 
and  fctting  my  fitter's  over  me — their 
engaging  my  mother,  contrary  to  her 
own  judgment,  againft  me;  thefc,  he 
fvml,  were  all  fo  many  flagrant  proofs 
that  they  would  ftick  at  nothing  to  carry 
their  point;  and  were  what  made  him 
incxprcffibly  uneafy. 

He  appealed  to  me,  whether  ever  I 
knew  my  father  recede  from  any  refo- 
lution  he  had  once  fixed;  efpecially,  if 
he  thought  either  his  prerogative,  or 
his  authority,  concerned  in  the  quef- 
tion.  His  acquaintance  with  our  fa- 
mily, he  laid,  enabled  him  to  give  fe- 
veral  inftances  (but  they  would  be  too 
grating  to  me)  of  an  arbitrarinefs  that 
had  few  examples  even  in  the  families 
of  princes:  an  arbitrarinefs,  which  the 
moit  excellent  of  women,  my  mother, 
too  feverely  experienced. 

He  was  proceeding,  as  I  thought, 
with  reflections  of  this  fort;  and  I  an- 
grily told  him,  I  would  not  permit  my 
father  to  be  reflected  upon;  adding, 
That  his  fevcrity  to  me,  however  un- 
merited, was  -.iot  a  warrant  for  me  to 
difpenle  wjth  mv  duty  to  him. 

He  had  no  pleafure,  he  ftid,  in  urg- 
ing any-thing  that  could  be  fo  con- 
itiued;  for,  however  well  warranted  be 
was  to  mnke  fuch  reflcclions  from  the 
provocations  they  were  continually  giv- 
ing him,  he  knew  how  offenfive  to  me 
any  liberties  of  this  fort  would  be.— • 
And  yet  he  mult  own,  that  it  was  pain- 
ful to  /•;/.»;,  who  had  youth  and  paffions 
to  be  allowed  for,  as  well  as  others,  and 
who  had  always  valued  himfelf  upon 
ipc:«kin(r  his  mindj  to  curb  himielf, 
under  inch  tieatment.  Neverthelefs, 
his  confederation  for  me  would  make 
him  confine  himftlf,  in  his  obferva- 
tions,  to  fids  that  were  too  flagrant, 
and  too  openly  av  nved,  to  be  difputed. 
It  could  no^  therefore  _/«/7A  difpleafe,  he 
would  venture  to  fay,  if  he  made  this 
rauiral  infeience  from  the  premifes, 
Tli.it  if  fuch  were  my  father's  beha- 
viour to  a  u't/'e  who  difputed  n^j  the 


imaginary  prerogative  he  was  fo  nn- 
preceder.tly  fond  of  afferting,  wlut 
room  had  a  daughter  to  hope,  that  hs 
would  depart  from  an  authority  he  was 
fo  earned,  and  fo  much  more  concern  - 
eJ  to  maintain? — Family- interefts  at 
the  fame  time  engaging;  an  avcrfion, 
however  caufelefsly  conceived,  llimu- 
lating;  my  brother's  and  fitter's  refcvit- 
ments  and  felfi/h  views  co-operating; 
and  my  banifliment  from  their  prefense 
depriving  me  of  all  perfonal  plea  or 
entreaty  in  my  own  favour. 

Ho\v  unhappy,  my  dear,  that  there 
is  but  too  much  reafon  for  thd'e  obfei  - 
vations,  and  for  this  infeience;  made, 
likewife,  with  more  coolnefs  and  rc- 
fpe&  to  my  family  than  one  would  have 
apprehended  from  a  man  fo  much 'pro- 
voked, and  of  paffions  fo  high,  and 
generally  thought  uncontroulable! 

Will  you  not  queftion  me  about 
tkrobs  andglo-ivs,  if,  from  fuch  mitances 
of  a  command  over  his  fiery  temper,  tor 
my  fake,  I  am  ready  to  infer,  that  were 
my  friends  capable  of  a  reconciliation 
with  him,  he  might  be  aftecled  by  ar- 
guments apparently  calculated  for  his 
prefent  and  future  good !  Nor  is  ir  a 
very  bad  indication,  that  he  has  fuch 
moderate  notions  of  that  very  high  pre- 
rogative in  hulbands,  of  which  we  in 
our  family  have  been  accutlomed  to. 
hear  fo  much. 

He  reprefented  to  me,  that  my  pre- 
fent difgraceful  confinement  was  know  n 
to  all  the  world:  that  neither  my  fitter 
nor  brother  fcrupled  to  repreftnt  me  as 
an  obliged  and  favoured  child  in  a  rtate 
of  aclual  rebellion— that,  neveithelefs, 
every-body  who  knew  me  was  ready  to 
juftify  me  for  an  averfion  to  a  man 
whom  every-body  thought  utterly  un- 
worthy of  ;/:£,  and  more  fit  formyjij'- 
ter.  That  unhappy  as  he  was,  in  not 
having  been  able  to  make  any  greater 
impreffion  upon  me  in  his  favour,  al! 
the  world  gave  me  to  him :  nor  was 
there  but  one  objection  made  to  him,  by 
his  very  enemies;  (his  birth,  his  for- 
tunes, his  profpefls,  all  unexception- 
able, nnd  the  latter  fplendid)  and  that 
objection,  he  thanked  God,  and  my  ex- 
ample, was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  re- 
moved for  ever;  fmce  he  had  feen  his 
error,  and  was  heartily  fick  of  the 
courfes  he  had  followed;  which,  how- 
ever, were  far  lefs  enormous  than  ma- 
lice and  envy  had  rtfprefented  them  to 
be.  But  of  this  he  Should  fay  the  lefs, 
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•  as  it  were  much  better  to  juftify  him- 
lelf  by  his  actions,  than  by  the  moft 
IblemnalTeverationsandpromifes.  And 
then  complimenting  my  perfon,  he  af- 
fured  me  (for that  he  always  h-vedv\r- 
tue,  although  he  had  not  followed  it's 
rules  as  he  ought)  that  he  was  ftill 
more  captivated  with  the  graces  of  my 
•mind:  and  would  frankly  own,  that  till 
lie  had  the  honour  to  know  me ,  he  had 
never  met  with  an  inducement  fufrtcient 
to  enable  him  to  overcome  an  unhappy 
kind  of  prejudice  to  matrimony;  which 
had  made  him  before  impenetrable  to 
the  wifhes  and  recommendations  of  all 
his  relations. 

You  fee,  my  dear,  he  fcruples  not  to 
fpeak  of  himielf,  as  his  enemies  fpeak 
of  him.  I  can't  fay,  but  his  opennefs 
in  thefe  particulars  gives  a  credit  to  his 
other  profeilions.  I  mould  eafily,  I 
think,  detect  an  hypocrite:  and  this 
man  particularly,  who  is  faid  to  have 
-allowed  himfelf  in  great  liberties,  were 
he  to  pretend  toinftanianeous  lights  and 
convictions — at  this  time  of  life  too—- 
Habits, I  am  fenfible,  are  not  fo  eafily 
changed.  You  have  always  joined 
with  me  in  remarking,  that  he  will 
fpeak  his  mind  with  freedom,  even  to 
a  degree  of  unpolitenefs  fometimes; 
and  that  his  very  treatment  of  my  fa- 
mily is  a  proof  that  he  cannot  make  a 
mean  court  to  any-body  for  intereft- 
fake — What  pity,  where  there  are  fuch 
laudable  traces,  that  they  ihould  have 
been  fo  mired,  and  choaked  up,  as  I 
may  fay! — We  have  heard,  that  the 
man's  head  is  better  than  his  heart: 
but  do  you  really  think  Mr.  Lovelace 
can  have  a  'very  bad  heart?  Why  mould 
not  there  be  fomething  in  blood  in  the 
human  creature,  as  well  as  in  the  igno- 
bler  animals?  None  of  his  family  are 
exceptionable — but  himfelf,  indeed. 
The  characters  of  the  ladies  are  admi- 
rable— But  I  lhall  incur  the  imputation 
I  wifh  to  avoid.  Yet  what  a  look  of 
cenforioufnefs  does  it  carry  in  an  un- 
iparing  friend,  to  take  one  to  talk  for 
doing  that  jtiftice,  and  making  thofe 
charitable  inferences  in  favour  of  a  par- 
ticular perfon,  which  one  ought  with- 
out fcruple  to  do,  and  to  make,  in  the 
behalf  of  any  other  man  living? 

He  then  again  prerTedme  to  receive  a 
letter  of  offered  protection  from  Lady 
Betty.  He  faid,  that  people  of  birth 
ftood  a  little  too  much  upon  punctilio; 
as  people  of  virtue  alfo  did:  (But  in- 


deed  birth,  worthily  lived  up  to,  was 
virtue;  virtue,  birth;  the  inducements 
to  a  decent  punctilio  the  lame;  rhe  ori- 
gin of  both,  one)  [How  came  this  no- 
tion from  him!] — Elfe,  Lady  Betty 
would  write  to  me.  But  fhe  would  be 
willing  to  be  firft  apprized,  that  her  of- 
fer wo\ild  be  well  received — as  it  would 
have  the  appearance  of  being  made 
againft  the  liking  of  one  part  of  my  fa- 
mily; and  which  nothing  would  induce 
her  to  make  but  the  degree  of  unwor- 
thy perfecution  which  I  ai^ually  la- 
boured under,  and  had  reafon  further 
to  apprehend. 

I  told  him,  that,  however  greatly  I 
thought  myfelf  obliged  to  Lady  Betty 
Lawrance,  if  this  offer  came  from  her- 
felf;  yet  it  was  eafy  to  fee  to  what  it 
led.  It  might  look  like  vanity  in  me 
perhaps  to  lay,  That  this  urgency  in 
him,  on  this  occafion,  wore  the  face  of 
art,  in  order  to  engage  me  into  meafures 
from  which  I  might  noteafily  extricate 
myfelf.  I  faid,"  that  I  mould  not  be 
affected  by  the  fplendor  of  even  a  royal 
title.  Goodnefs,  I  thought,  \\asgreat- 
nefs:  that  the  excellent  characters  of  the 
ladies  of  his  family  weighed  more  with 
me,  than  the  confideration  tha^  they 
were  hal f- filters  to  Lord  M.  and  daugh- 
ters of  an  earl;  that  he  would  not  have 
found  encouragement  from  me,  had 
my  friends  been  confenting  to  his  ad- 
drefs,  if  he  had  only  a  mere  relative 
merit  to  thofe  ladies ;  fince,  in  that 
cafe,  the  very  reafons  that  made  mead- 
mire  them,  would  have  been  fo  many 
objections  to  their  kinfman. 

I  then  allured  him,  that  it  was  with 
infinite  concern,  that  I  had  found  my- 
felf drawn  into  an  epiftolary  corre- 
fpondence  with  him;  especially  fince 
that  correfpondence  had  been  prohi- 
bited : — and  the  only  agreeable  xife  I 
could  think  of  making  of  this  unex- 
pected and  undefired  interview,  was, 
to  let  him  know,  that  I  Ihould  from 
henceforth  think  myfelf  obliged  to  dif- 
continue  it.  And  I  hoped,  that  he 
would  not  have  the  thought  of  engag- 
ing me  to  carry  it  on  by  menacing  my 
relations. 

There  was  light  enough  to  diftin- 
guifh  that  he  looked  very  grave  upon 
this.  He  fo  much  valued  my  free 
choice,  he  faid,  and  my  unblflfod  fa- 
vour, (fcorning  to  fet  him  felt  upon  a 
foot  with  Solmes  in  the  compulibry 
methods  ufed  in  that  man's  behalf) 
P  z  that 
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that  he  fliould  hate  himfelf,  were  he 
capable  of  a  view  of  intimidating  me 
"by  fa  very  poor  a  method.  But,  ne- 
yertheleis,  there  were  two  things  to  be 
confulcred :  firrt,  that  the  continual 
outrages  he  was  treated  with ;  the  fpies 
fet  over  him,  one  of  which  he  had  de- 
teftcd;  the  indignities  all  his  family 
were  like  wife  treated  with;  as  alfo,  my- 
felf; avowedly  in  malice  to  him,  or  he 
mould  not  prefume  to  take  upon  him- 
ielf  to  refentfor  me,  without  my  leave 
[The  artful  wretch  faw  he  would  have 
lain  open  here,  had  he  not  thus  guard- 
ed]— All  thefe  conliderations  called 
upon  him  to  fliew  a  proper  refentment; 
and  he  would  leave  it  to  me  to  judge, 
whether  it  would  be  reafonable  for 
him,  as  a  man  of  fpirit,  to  bear  fuch 
jnfults,  if  it  were  not  for  my  fake.  I 
would  be  pleated  to  confider,  in  the 
next  place,  whether  thefituation  I  was 
in  (a  priibner  in  my  father's  houfe, 
and  my  whole  family  determined  to 
compel  me  to  marry  a  man  unworthy  of 
me;  and  that  Ipeedily,  and  whether  I 
confented  or  not)  admitted  of  delay  in 
the  preventive  meafures  he  was  defirous 
to  put  me  upon,  in  tke  loft  refort  only. 
Nor  was  there  a  neceffity,  he  faid,  if  I 
•were  actually  in  Lady  Betty's  protec- 
tion, that  I  mould  be  his,  if,  after- 
wards, I  (hould  fee  any-thing  objecli- 
ble  in  his  conduft. 

But  what  would  the  world  conclude 
would  be  the  end,  I  demanded,  were  I, 
in  the  laft  refort,  as  he  propofed,  to 
throw  myfelf  into  the  protection  of  his 
friends,  but  that  it  was  with  fuch  a 
view  ? 

And  what  lefs  did  the  world  think 
we-iv,  he  aiked,  than  that  I  was  con- 
fined that  I  might  not?  '  You  are  to 
confider,  Mad<m,  you  have  not  now 
an  option;  and  to  whom  is  it  owing 
that  you  have  not;  and  that  you  are 
in  the  power  of  thofe  (parents  why 
(hould  I  call  them?)  who  are  deter- 
mined, that  you  mall  not  have  an 
option.  All  I  propofe  is,  that  you 
will  embrace  fuch  a  protection; — but 
not  till  you  have  tried  every  way,  to 
avoid  the  neceffity  for  it. 
'  And  give  me  leave  to  fay,'  pro- 
ceeded he,  '  that  if  a  correfpondence  on 
which  I  have  founded  all  my  hopes, 
is,  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  to  be 
broken  oft";  and  if  you  are  relblved 
not  to  be  pro-i'idcii  agdinft  the  worft ; 
it  mult  be  plain  to  me,  that  you  will 


'  at  laft  yield  to  that  worft — Word  to 
'  me  only — It  cannot  be  to  you — And 
c  then!'  [ami  h?  put  his  hnnd  clenched 
to  his  forehead]  '  how  (hall  I  bear  the 
'  fuppofaion  ?  "Then  will  you  be  that 
'  Solmes's! — But,  by  all  that's  facred, 
'  neither  he,  nor  your  brother,  nor 
'  your  uncles,  (hall  enjoy  their  tri- 
'  umph — Perdition  feize  my  foul,  if 
c  they  (hall!' 

The  man's  vehemence  frightened  me: 
yet,  in  refentment,  I  would  have  left 
him;  but  throwing  himfelf  at  my  feet 
again,  '  Leave  me  not  thus — I  bcfeech 
'  you,  deareft  Madam,  leave  me  not 
'  thus,  in  defpair.  I  kneel  not,  re- 
'  penting  of  what  I  have  vowed  in  fuch 
'  a  cafe  as  that  I  havefuppofed.  I  re- 
'  vow  it,  at  your  feet. *—Andfo  he  did. 
'  But  think  not  it  is  by  way  of  me- 
'  nace,  or  to  intimidate  you  to  favour 
'  me.  If  your  heart  inclines  you'  [and 
then  he  arofe]  '.to  obey  your  father, 
'  (your  brother  rather)  and  to  have 
'  Solmes;  although  I  mall  avenge  my- 
'  felf  on  thofe  who  have  infulted  me, 
'  for  their  infults  to  myfelf  and  fa- 
'  mily;  yet  will  I  tear  out  my  heart 
'  from  this  bofom,  (if  poflible  with  my 
'  own  hands)  were  it  to  fcruple  to  give 
'  up  it's  ardors  to  a  woman  capable  of 
'  fuch  a  preference.' 

I  told  him,  that  he  talked  to  me  in 
very  high  language;  but  he  mightairure 
himfelf,  that  I  never  would  have  Mr. 
Solmes,  (yet  that  this  I  faid  not  in  fa- 
vour to  him)  and  I  had  declared  as 
much  to  my  relations,  were  there  not 
fuch  a  man  as  himfelf  in  «he  world. 

Would  I  declare,  that  I  would  ftill 
honour  him  with  my  correfpondence  ? 
— He  could  not  bear,  that,  hoping  to 
obtain  greater  inftances  of  my  favoiir, 
he  fhould  forfeit  the  only  one  he  had  to 
boa  ft  of. 

I  bid  him  forbear  raflmefs  or  refent- 
ment to  any  of  my  family,  and  I  would, 
for  fome  time  at  leaft,  till  I  faw  what 
iflue  my  preient  trials  were  likely  to 
have,  proceed  with  a  correfpondence, 
which,  neverthelefs,  my  heart  condemn- 
ed— 

And  his  fpirit  him,  the  impatient 
creature  faid,  interrupting  me,  for  bear- 
ing what  he  did;  when  he  confidered, 
that  the  neceflity  of  it  was  impofed 
upon  him,  not  by  my  will,  (for  then  he 
would  bear  it  cheai fully,  and  a  thou- 
fand  times  more)  but  by  creatures—" 
And  there  he  ftopt. 

I  tola 
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T  told  him  plainly  that  he  might 
thank  himfelf  (whole  indifferent  cha- 
racter, as  to  his  morals,  had  given  fuch 
a  handle  agdnft  him)  for  all.  It  was 
but  juft,  ihat  a  man  fhould  be  fpoken 
evil  of,  who  let  no  value  upon  his  re- 
putation. 

•  He  offered  to  vindicate  himfelf:  but 
I  told  him,  I  svould  judge  him  by  his 
own  rule — by  his  actions,  not  by  his 
profeflions. 

Were  not  his  enemies,  he  faid,  fo 
powerful,  and  fo  determined;  and  had 
they  not  already  fliewn  their  intentions 
in  fuch  high  acts  of  even  cruel  corn- 
pulfion;  but  would  leave  me  to  my 
choice,  or  to  my  defire  of  living  lingle; 
he  would  have  been  content  to  undergo 
a  twelvemonth's  probation,  or  more : 
but  he  was  confident,  that  one  month 
would  either  compleat  all  their  pur- 
poles,  or  render  them  abortive;  ami  I 
beft  knew  what  hopes  I  had  of  my  fa- 
ther's receding — He  did  not  know  him, 
if  I  had  any. 

I  f.<iJ,  I  would  try  every  method, 
that  either  my  duty  or  my  influence 
upon  any  of  them  fhould  fuggeit,  be- 
fore I  would  put  myfelf  into  any  other 
protection:  and,  if  nothing  elle  would 
do,  would  relign  the  envied  eltate;  and 
that  I  dared  to  fay  wjul.t. 

He  was  contented,  he  faid,  to  abide 
that  ifliie.  He  fliould  be  far  from  wifh- 
ing  me  to  embrace  any  other  protection, 
but,  as  he  had  frequently  faid,  in  the  laft 
neceflity.  .'  But,  dearelt  creature,'  laid 
he,  catching  my  hand  with  ardor,  and 
prefiing  it  to  his  lips,  '  if  the  yielding 
'  upthateltate  will  do — Refign  it — and 

*  be  mine — And   I   will  corroborate, 
'  with  all  my  foul,  your  refignation!' 

This  was  not  ungeneroufly  faid:  but 
what  will  not  thele  men  fay  to  obtain 
belief,  and  a  power  over  one  ? 

I  made  many  efforts  to  go;  and  now 
it  was  fo  dark,  that  I  began  to  have 
great  apprehenfions.  I  cannot  fay  from 
his  behaviour:  indeed,  he  has  a  good 
deal  railed  himlelf  in  my  opinion  by 
theperfonal  refpeft,  even  to  reverence, 
which  he  paid  me  during  the  whole 
conference;  for  although  he  flamed  out 
once,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  Solmes 
might  fucceed,  it  was  upon  a  fuppo- 
fition that  would  excufepaflion,  if  any- 
thing could,  you  know,  in  a  man  pre- 
tending to  love  with  fervour;  although 
it  was  fo  levelled,  thjt  I  could  not 
aroid  relenting  it. 


He  recommended  himfelf  to  my  fi- 
vour  at  parting,  with  great  eair.elhiels, 
yet  with  as  great  fubmiffion;  not  offer- 
ing to  condition  any-thing  with  me; 
although  he  hinted  his  wifhes  for  ano- 
ther meeting;  which  I  forbade  him  evei 
attempting  again  in  the  fame  place. — 
And  I  will  own  to  you,  from  whom  I 
Ihould  be  really  blameable  to  conceal 
any- thing,  that  his  arguments  (drawn 
from  the  difgracefuJ  treatment  I  meet 
with)  of  what  I  am  to  expect,  make 
me  begin  to  apprehend,  that  I  fhall  be 
under  an  obligation  to  be  either  the  one 
man's  or  the  other's — And  if  fo,  1 
fancy  I  mall  not  incur  your  blame,  were 
I  to  fay,  ic/.'ich  of  the  two  it  mull  be. 
You  have  faid,  which  it  mult  not  be. 
But,  O  my  dear,  the  fmgle  life  is  by 
far  the  molt  eligible  to  me:  indeed  it  is. 
And  I  hope  yet  to  be  permitted  to  make 
that  option. 

I  got  back  without  obfervation:  but 
the  apprchenfion  that  I  fliould  not, 
gave  me  great  uneafmefs;  and  made  me 
begin  my  letter  in  a  greater  flutter  than 
he  gave  me  caufe  to  be  in,  except  at 
the  firlt  lieing  him;  for  then  indeed  my 
fpirits  failed  me;  and  it  was  a  particu- 
lar felicity,  that,  in  fuch  a  place,  in 
fuch  a  fright,  and  alone  with  him,  I 
fainted  not  away. 

I  fhould  add,  tha"t  having  reproached 
him  with  his  behaviour  the  Inft  Sunday 
at  church,  he  folemnly  allured  me,  that 
it  was  not  what  had  been  reprefented  t« 
me:  that  he  did  not  expefi  to  fee  me 
there;  but  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  addrefs  himfelf  to  my  father,  and  to 
be  permitted  to  attend  hjm  home.  Bu< 
that  the  good  Dr.  Lewen  had  perfuadetj 
him  not  to  attempt  fpeaking  to  any  of 
the  family,  at  that  time;  obferving  to 
him  the  emotions  into  which  his  pie- 
fence  had  put  every-body.  He  intend- 
ed no  pride  or  haughtinefs  of  behaviour, 
he  allured  me;  and  thai  the  attributing 
fuch  to  him  was  the  efFeft  of  that  ill- 
will  which  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  infuperable:  adding,  thatwl»€jihc 
bowed  to  my  mother,  it  was  a  compli- 
ment he  intended  generally  to  every  one 
in  the  pew,  as  well  as  to  her,  whom 
he  fincerely  venerated. 

If  he  may  be  believed,  (and  I  fliould 
think  he  would  not  have  comepurpofeljr 
to  defy  my  family,  yet  expeft  favour 
from  me)  one  may  fee,  my  dear,  the 
force  of  hatred,  which  mifreprefents 
all  things— yet  why  fliouid  Shorey  (ex- 
cept 
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cept  officioufly  topleafe  her  principals) 
make  a  report  in  his  disfavour?  He 
told  me,  that  he  v.-.-.uid  appeal  to  Dr. 
Lewen  for  his  jultificationon  this  head  j 
adding,  that  the  whole  converfation 
between  the  doftorand  him  turned  upon 
his  defire  to  attempt  to  reconcile  hiin- 
jelf  to  us  all,  in  \.\\t  face  of  the  ckurch\ 
and  upon  the  <io£lor's  endeavouring  to 
diiTuadehim  from  making  fuch  a  pub- 
lick  overture,  till  he  knew  how  it  would 
be  accepted.  But  to  what  purpofe  his 
appeal,  when  I  am  debarred  from  fee- 
ing that  good  man,  or  any  one  who 
would  advife  me  what  to  do  in  my  pre- 
fent  difficult  fituation! 

I  fancy,  my  dear,  however,  that 
there  would  hardly  he  a  guilty  perfon 
in  the  world,  were  each  fufyefled  or 
accufed  perfon  to  tell  his  or  her  own 
ftory,  and  be  allowed  any  degree  of 
credit. 

I  have  writ  ten  a  very  long  letter. 

To  be  fo  particular  as  you  require  in 
fubjefts  of  converfation,  it  is  inipoffible 
to  be  fhort. 

T  will  add  to  it  only  the  p.  flu  ranee, 
that  I  am,  and  ever  will  be,  your  affec- 
tionate and j'altbf ul  friend  and fervant  t 
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You'll  be  fo  good,  my  dear,  as  to 
remember,  that  the  date  of  your 
laft  letter  to  me,  was  the  gth. 

LETTER     XXXVII. 

MISS   HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

SUNDAY   MARCH   19. 

I  Beg  your  pardon,  my  deareft  friend, 
for  having  given  you  occafion  tore- 
mind  me  of  the  date  of  my  laft.  I  was 
willing  to  have  before  me  as  much  of 
the  workings  of  your  nuife  relations  as 
poflible;  being  verily  perfuaded,  that 
one  fide  or  the  other  would  have  yield- 
ed by  this  time :  and  then  I  mould  have 
had  fome  degree  of  certainty  to  found 
my  obfervations  upon.  And  indeed 
what  can  I  write  that  I  have  not  already 
written  ? — You  know,  that  I  cun  do 
nothing  but  rave  at  your  ftupid  perfecu- 
tors:  and- that  you  don't  like.  I  have 
advifed  you  to  refume  your  own  eftate: 
that  you  won't  do.  You  cannot  bear 
the  thoughts  of  having  their  Solmes  : 
and  Lovelace  is  refolved  you  (hall  be 
his,  let  who  will  fay  to  the  contrary. 


I  think  you  mult  be  either  the  one  man's 
or  the  other's.  Let  us  fee  what  their 
next  ftep  will  be. 

As  to  Lovelace,  whilehe  tells  hisown 
ftory,  (having  allo  behaved  fo  hand- 
fomely  on  his  intnifion  in  the  wood- 
houfe;  and  intended  fo  well  at  church) 
who  can  fay  that  the  man  is  the  le&ji 
blameworthy  ? — WickcJ  people!  to  corn- 
bane  rgainft  Ib  innocent  a  man! — Hut, 
as  I  faid,  '  Let  us  i'ee  wbzttheirnext  ftep 
'  will  be,'  and  what  cotirfej-ort  will  take 
upon  it;  and  then  we  may  be  the  more 
enlightened. 

As  to  your  change  of  ftile  to  your 
uncles,  and  brother  and  fifter,  lince 
they  were  fo  fond  of  attributing  to  you 
a  regard  for  Lovt  lace,  and  would  not 
be  perfuaJcd  to  the  contrary;  and  fince 
you  only  ftrengthentd  their  arguments 
againft  yourfelf  by  denying  it;  you  did 
but  juft  as  I  would  have.-  done,  in  giv- 
ing way  to  their  fufpicions,  and  trying 
what  that  would  do — But  if — But  if— 
Pray,  my 'dear,  indulge  me  a  little — 
You  yourfelf  think  it  was  neccflary  to 
apologize  to  me  for  that  change  of  ftiie 
to  tttm — And  till  you  will  fpeak  out 
like  a  triend  to  herunqufjlioJMDle  friend, 
I  muft  teaze  you  a  iittle — Let  it  run 
therefore;  for  it  will  run — 

It,  then,  there  be  not  a  veafon  for 
this  change  of  ftile,  which  you  have 
not  thought  fit  to  give  me,  be  fo  good 
as  to  watch,  as  I  once  before  advifed 
you,  how  thecaufe  for  it  will  come  on 
— Why  ftiould  it  be  permitted  to  fteal 
upon  you,  and  you  know  nothing  of 
the  matter  ? 

When  we  get  a  great  cold,  we  are 
apt  to  puzzle  ouriel  ves  to  find  out  when 
it  began,  or  how  we  got  it;  and  when 
that  is  accounted  for,  down  we  fit  con- 
tented, and  let  it  have  it's  courfe;  or, 
if  it  be  very  troublefome,  take  a  fweat, 
or  ufe  other  means  to  get  rid  of  it — So, 
my  dear,  before  the  malady  you  wot 
of,  yet  wot  not  of,  grows  fo  importu- 
nate, as  that  you  muft  be  obliged  to 
fweat  it  out,  let  me  advife  you  to  mind 
how  it  comes  on.  For  I  am  perfuaded, 
as  furely  as  that  I  am  now  writing  to 
you,  that  the  indifcreet  violence  of  your 
friends  on  one  hand,  and  the  infinu- 
ating  addrefs  of  Lovelace  on  the  other, 
(if  the  man  be  not  a  greater  fool  than 
any-body  thinks  him)  will  effectually 
bring  it  to  this,  and  do  all  his  work 
for  him. 

But  let  it— If  it  muft  be  Lovelace  or 
Solmes, 
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Soimes,  the  choice  cannot  admit  of  de- 
bute. Yet  if  all  be  true  that  is  report- 
ed, I  mould  prefer  aluioit  any  of  your 
other  lovers  to  either;  unworthy  as 
they  alib  are.  But  who  can  be  worthy 
of  a  Clarill'i  ? 

I  with  you  are  not  indeed  angry  with 
m«  for  harping  fo  much  on  one  ftriog. 
J  mult  own,  that  I  (hould  think  myfelf 
inexcuiable  ib  to  do,  (the  rather,  as  I  am 
bold  enough  to  imagine  it  a  point  out 
of  all  doubt  from  fifty  places  in  your 
letters,  were  I  to  labour  the  proof)  if 
you  would  ingenuoufly  own — 

'  Own  what?'  you'll  fay.  'Why, 
'  my  Anna  Howe,  I  hope,  you  don't 
'  think,  that  lam  already  in  love!' 

Xo,  to  be  fure!  How  can  your  Anna 
Howe  have  fuch  a  thought? — What 
then  mall  we  call  it  ?  You  have  helped 
me  to  a  phrafe. — A  conditional  kind  of 
liking! — that's  it. — O  my  friend  !  Did 
I  not  know  how  much  you  defpife 
prudery;  and  that  you  are  too  young, 
and  too  lovely,  to  be  a  prude — 

But,  avoiding  i'uch  hard  names,  let 
me  tell  you  one  thing,  my  dear,  (which 
neverthelefs  I  have  told  you  before) 
and  that  is  tHs;  that  I  mall  think  I 
havereafon  to  be  highly  difpleafed  with 
you,  when  you  write  to  me,  you  en- 
deavour to  keep  from  me  any  lecret  of 
your  heart. 

Let  me  add,  that  if  you  would  clear- 
ly and  implicitly  tell  me,  how  fa r  Love - 
1 !.  e  /w,  or  has  not,  a  hold  in  your  af- 
Wtions,  I  could  better  advife  you  what 
to  do,  than  at  piefcnt  I  can.  You, 
who  are  fo  famed  for  preftiffict,  as  I 
in:.y  call  it;  and  than  whom  no  young 
lady  ever  had  itronger  pretenfions  to  a 
/hare  of  it;  have  had,  no  doubt,  reafon- 
ings  in  your  heart  about  him,  fuppofing 
you  ivere  to  be  one  day  his;  [no  dpubt 
but  you  have  had  the  lame  in  Solmes's 
cafe:  whence  the  ground  for  the  hatred 
of  the  one;  and  for  the  conditional  lik- 
ing of  the  other]  will  you  tell  me,  my 
vicar,  what  you  have  thought  of  Love- 
lace's beft  and  of  his  laorji  ? — How  far 
eligible  for  thej?;;/?;  and  how  far  re- 
jecYible  for  the  lujt? — Then  weighing 
both  parts  in  oppofite  fcales,  we  fliali 
fee  which  is  likely  to  preponderate ;  or 
father  which  does  preponderate.  No- 
thing lei's  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
inmolt  recefles  of  your  heart  can  fa- 
tisfy  my  love  and  my  friend/hip.  Sure- 
ly, you  are  not  afraid  tg  truft  jourfelj 


with  a  fecret  of  this  nature:  if  you  are, 
then  you  may  the  more  allowably  doubt 
me.  But  I  dare  fay,  you  will  not  own 
cither — Nor  is  there,  I  hope,  caufe  for 
either. 

Be  pleafed  to  obferve  one  thing,  my 
dear,  that  whenever  I  have  given  my- 
felf any  or  thofe  airs  of  raillery,  which 
have  feemed  to  make  you  look  about 
you,  (when,  likewife,  your  cafe  may 
call  for  a  more  ferious  turn  from  a . 
fympathizing  friend)  it  has  not  been 
upon  thofe  palTages  which  are  written, 
though  perhaps  not  intended,  with  fuch 
explicitneis  [don't  be  alarmed,  my 
dear!]  as  leaves  little  caufe  to  doubt: 
but  only  when  you  affeft  referve;  when 
you  give  new  words  for  common  things ; 
when  you  come  with  your  curiofities, 
with  your  conditional  likings,  and  with 
your  FRUDE-encies,  [mind  how  I  fpell 
the  word]  in  a  caie  that  with  every 
other  perfon  defies  all  prudence — Overt 
acls  of  treafon  all  thele,  againft  the  fo- 
vereign  friendship  we  have  avowed  to 
each  other! 

Remember,  that  you  found  me  cut 
in  a  moment.  You  challenged  me.  I 
owned  direclly,  that  there  was  only  my 
pride  between  the  man  and  me;  for  I 
could  not  endure,  I  told  you,  to  think, 
it  in  the  power  of  ajiy  fellow  living  to 
give  me  a  moment's  uneafinefs.  And 
then  my  man,  as  I  have  elfewhere  laid, 
was  not  fuch  a  one  as  yours :  fo  I  had 
reafon  to  impute  full  as  much  to  my 
own  inconlideration,astohis/>0<u,'£r  over 
me:  nay,  more.  But  ftill  more  tojowrr. 
For  you  reafoned  me  out  of  the  curio/ity 
fiift;  and  when  the  liking  was  brough't 
to  be  conditional — why  then,  you  know, 
J  throbbed  no  more  about  him. 

O!  pray  now,  as  you  fay,  now  I  have 
mentioned  that  my  fellow  was  not  fuch 
a  charming  fellow  as  yours,  let  Mils 
Biddulph,  Mil's  Lloyd,  Mifs  Campion, 
and  me,  have  your  opinion,  how  far 
figure  ought  to  engage  us:  with  a  view- 
to  yourowncafe,however — Mindthat— 
as  Mr.  Tony  fays — And  whether  at  all, 
if  the  man  be  vain  of  it;  fmce,  as  you 
obftrve  in  a  former,  that  vanity  is  zjtop- 
Jhirt  pride  in  fuch  a  one,  that  would 
make  one  juftly  doubt  the  --worthinefsof 
his  interior.  You,  our  pattern,  fo  lovely 
in  feature,  fo  graceful  in  perfon,  have 
none  of  it;  and  have  therefore  with  the 
btji  grace  always  held,  that  it  is  notex. 
e  even  iu  a  woman, 
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Von  mnft  know,  that  this  fubjecT:  was 
warmly  debated  among  us  in  our  laft 
conversation :  and  Mil's  Lloyd  wifhed 
•C  to  write  to  you  upon  it  for  your  opi- 
^ion;  to  which,  in  every  debated  cale, 
we  always  paid  the  greateft  deference. 
I  hope  you  will  not  belbmuchengiolfed 
by  your  more  weighty  cares,  as  not  to 
have  freedom  of  ipirits  enough  to  enter 
upon  the  talk. — You  know  how  much 
we  nil  admire  your  opinion  on  lucli  to- 
picks;  which  ever  produces  form-thing 
new  and  inftruttive,  as  vou  handle  the 
iubjefts.  And  pray  tell  us,  to  what  you 
rhink  it  owing,  that  your  man  fecms  fo 
careful  to  adorn  that  felf-adorncd  per- 
ion  of  his!  yet  fo  manages,  that  one 
cannot  for  one's  heart  think  him  a  cox- 
comb?—  Let  this  quelHon,  and  the 
above  talks,  divert,  and  not  difpleafe 
you,  my  dear. — One  iubjttt,  though 
ever  fo  important,  could  luvei  vet  er.- 
grofs  your  capacious  mind.  If  they 
fbuuld  dilpleale  you,  you  mu ft  recollecl 
the  many  imbnces  of  my  impertinence 
•which  you  have  forgiven,  and  then  fay, 
'  This  is  a  mad  girl — But  yet  I  tore  her! 
'  —And  llie  is  my  own' 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER     XXXVIII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  Mli*. 
HOWH. 

MONDAY,    MARCH   2O. 

YOUR  laft  fafenfibly  affecls  me, 
that  I  muft  poftpone  every  other 
confideration,  however  weighty,  to  re- 
ply to  it:  and  this  I  will  do  very  dif- 
t'mftly,  and  with  all  the  opennefs  of 
heart  which  our  mutual  fiiendlhip  de- 
mands. 

But  let  me  obferve,  Jn  the  firft  place, 
gratefully  obferve,  That  if  I  have  \nfy\y 
paffages  of  my  letters  given  you  inch 
undaubtctl  proofs  of  my  value  for  Mr. 
Lovelace,  that  you  have  fpared  me  for 
the  fake  of  my  explicitnefs,  it  is  acting 
by  me  with  a  generolit y  worthy  of  youi  - 
felf. 

But  lives  the  man,  think  you,  who  is 
fo  very  bad,  that  he  Joes  not  give  even 
a  doubting  mind  realbn  at  one  time  to 
be  better  pleafed  with  him  than  at  ano- 
ther? And  when  that  reafon  offers,  is 
it  not  juft  to  exprefs  one's  felf  accord- 
ingly? 1  would  do  the  man  who  addreflea 


me  as  much  juftice,  as  if  he  did  not  ad- 
drefs  me:  it  has  fucha  look  of  tyranny, 
it  appears  fo  ungenerous,  methinks,  in 
our  lex,  to  ufe  a  man  worfe  for  his  re- 
fpect  to  us, (no  other  caufe  for  difrefpeft 
occurring)  that  I  would  not  byany means 
be  that  perfon  who  mould  do  fo. 

But,  although  I  may  intend  no  more 
than  jufticc,  it  will  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  hinder  thoft:  who  know  the  man's 
views,  from  conftruing  it  as  a  partial 
favour:  and  efpecially  if  tlie  eager-eyed 
obl'ei  ver  has  been  formerly  touched  her- 
felf,  and  would  triumph  that  her  friend 
had  been  no  more  able  to  eflape  than 
ihe.  Noble  minds,  emulative  of  perfec- 
tion, (and  yet  the  palTion  properly  di- 
rected, I  do  not  take  to  be  an  Imperfec- 
tion neither)  may  be  allowed  a  little 
generous  envy,  I  think. 

It  I  meant  by  this  a  reflection,  by  way 
of  revenge,  it  is  but  a  revenge,  my  dear, 
in  the  /oft  fenfe  of  the  word.  I  love,  as 
I  have  told  you,  your  pleafantry.  Al- 
though at  the  time  your  reproof  may 
pain  me  a  little;  yet,  on  recollection, 
when  I  find  in  it  more  of  the  caution- 
ing friend,  th?in  of  the  fatirizing  ob- 
feKver,  I  dial!  be  all  gratitude  upon  it. 
Ail  the  bufincfs  will  be  this;  I  llinll  be 
fenfible  of  the  pain  in  the  pi  elent  letter 
perhaps ;  but  I  lhall  thank  you  in  the 
next,  and  ever  after. 

In  this  way,  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will 
account  for  a  little  of  that  fenfibility 
which  you  will  hud  above,  and  perhaps 
ftill  more,  as  I  proceed.  — You  fre- 
quently remind  me,  by  an  excellent  ex- 
ample, your  own  to  me,  that  I  muft  not 
Ipare  you ! 

lam  notconfcious,  that  I  have  writ- 
ten any-thing  of  this  man,  that  has  not 
been  more  in  his  difpraife  than  in  his 
favour.  Such  is  the  man,  that  I  think 
I  inuft  have  been  faulty,  and  ought  to 
take  my  felf  to  account,  if  I  had  not: 
but  if  you  think  other-wife,  I  will  not 
put  you  upon  Labouring  the  proof,  as  you 
call  it.  My  conduct  muft  then  have  a 
faulty  appearance  at  leaft,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  rectify  it.  But  of  this  I 
allure  you,  That  whatever  interpretation 
my  words  were  capable  of,  I  intended 
not  any  referve  to  you .  I  wrote  my  heart 
at  the  time— If  I  had  had  thoughts  of 
difguifing  it,  or  been  confcious  that 
there  was  reafon  for  doing  fo,  perhaps 
I  had  not  given  you  the  opportunity  of 
remarking  upon  my  curiofity  after  his 

relations  efteem  for  roe;  nor  upon  my 
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conditional  liking)  and  fuch-like.  All 
I  intended  by  the  firft,  I  believe,  I  ho- 
neftiy  told  you  at  the  time:  to  that  let- 
ter I  therefore  refer,  whether  it  make 
for  me,  or  againft  me;  and  by  the  other, 
that  I  might  bear  in  mind  what  it  be- 
came a  perlbn  of  my  fex  and  character 
to  be  and  to  do,  in  fuch  an  unhappy fitu- 
ation,  where  the  imputed  love  is  thought 
an  undutiful,  and  therefore  a  criminal 
paflion;  and  where  the  fuppofed  objecl: 
of  it  is  a  man  of  faulty  morals  too.  And 
I  am  fure  you  will  excufe  my  defire  of 
appearing  at  thofe  times  the  perfon  I 
ought  to  be;  had  I  no  other  view  in  it 
but  to  merit  the  continuance  of  your 
good  opinion. 

But  that  I  may  acquit  myfelf  of  hav- 
ing referves — O,  my  dear,  I  muft  here 
break  off! — 


LETTER    XXXIX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  2O. 

THIS  letter  will  accountto  you,  my 
dear,  for  my  abrupt  breaking  off 
in  the  anfwer  I  was  writing  to  yours  of 
yefterday;  and  which,  poflibly,  I  fhall 
not  be  able  to  finifh,  and  fend  you,  till 
to-morrow  or  next  day;  having  a  great 
deal  to  fay  to  the  fubjecls  you  put  to  me 
in  it.  What  I  am  now  to  give  you  are 
the  particulars  of  another  effort  made 
by  my  friends,  through  the  good  Mrs. 
Norton. 

It  feems  they  had  fent  to  her  yefter- 
day,  to  be  here  this  day,  to  take  their 
inltruclfons,  and  to  try  whatyfo-  could 
<jo  with  me.  It  would,  at  leail,  I  lup- 
pofe  they  thought,  have  this  efteft;  to 
render  me  inexcufable  with  bcr\  or  to 
let  her  fee,  that  there  was  no  room  for 
the  expoftulations  fhehad  often  wanted 
to  make  in  my  favour  to  my  mother. 

The  declaration,  that  my  heart  was 
.free,  afforded  them  an  argument  to  prove 
obftinacy  and  perverfenefs  upon  me; 
fince  it  could  be  nothing  elfe  that  go- 
verned me  in  my  oppofiticn  to  their  wills, 
if  I  had  no  particular  efteem  for  another 
man:  and  now,  that  I  have  given  them 
reafon  (in  order  to  obviate  this  argu- 
ment) to  fuppofe  that  I  have  a  prefe- 
rence to  another,  they  are  refolved  to 
carry  their  fchemes  into  execution  as 
foon  as  poflible.  And  in  order  to  this, 


they  fent  for  this  good  woman,  for 
whom  they  know  I  have  even  a  filial 
regard. 

She  found  affembled  my  father  and 
mother,  my  brother  and  filter,  my  two 
uncles,  and  my  aunt  Hervey. 

My  brother  acquainted  her  with  all 
that  had  pafied  fince  fhe  was  laft  per- 
mitted to  fee  me;  with  the  contents  cf 
my  letters  avowing  my  regard  for  Mr. 
Lovelace,  (as  they  all  interpreted  them;) 
with  the  fubftance  of  their  aniwers  to 
them;  and  with  their  refolutions. 

My  mother  fpoke  next;  and  delivered 
herfelf  to  this  effeft,  as  the  good  woman 
told  me. 

After  reciting  how  many  times  I  had 
been  indulged  in  my  refufals  of  diffe- 
rent men,  and  the  pains  me  had  taken 
with  me,  to  induce  me  to  oblige  my 
whole  family  in  one  inftance  out  of  five 
or  fix,  and  my  obftinacy  upon  it;  '  O 
*  my  good  Mrs.  Norton,'  laid  the  dear 
lady,  '  could  you  have  thought  that  my 
Clanffa  and_vc«r  Clariffa  was  capa- 
ble of  fo  determined  an  oppofition  to 
the  will  of  parents  fo  indulgent  to 
her?  But  fee  \\hatyiu  can  do  with 
her.  The  matter  is  gone  too  far  to  be 
receded  from  on  our  parts.  Her  fa- 
ther had  concluded  every-thing  with 
Mr.  Solmes,  not  doubting  her  com- 
pliance. Such'  noble  fettlements, 
Mrs.  Norton,  and  fuch  advantages  to 
the  whole  family! — In  ftiort,  fhe  has 
it  in  her  power  to  lay  an  obligation 
upon  us  all.  Mr.  Solmes.,  knowing 
/he  has  good  principles,  and  hoping 
by  his  patience  no<w,  and  good  treat- 
ment hereafter,  to  engage  her  grati- 
tude, and  by  degrees  her  love,  is  wil- 
ling to  overlook  all ! ' — 
\0--verlook  all,  my  dear!  Mr.  Solmes 
to  overlook  all !  There's  a  word  !] 
'So, Mrs. Norton,  if  you  are  convinced 
that  it  is  a  child's  duty  to  lubmit  to 
her  parents  authority,  in  the  moft 
important  point  as  well  as  in  the  leaft, 
I  beg  you  will  try  jour  influence  over 
her  :  /  have  none ;  her  father  has 
none;  \\zruncles  neither;  although  it 
is  her  apparent  intereft  to  oblige  us 
all;  for,  on  that  condition,  her  grand- 
father's eftate  is  not  half  of  what, 
living  and  dying,  is  purpdfed  to  be 
done  for  her.  If  any-body  can  pre- 
vail with  her,  it  Is  jou;  and  I  hope 
you  will  heartily  enter  upon  this 
talk.' 
The  good  woman  afked, "Whether  (he 
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was  permitted  to  expoftulate  with  them 
upon  the  occafion,  before  die  came  up 
to  me? 

My  arrogant  brother  told  her,  fhe 
was  lent  for  to  expoftulate  with  his 
fefltr,  and  not  with  them.    f  And  this, 
1  Goody  Norton,'  [fhe  is  always  Goody 
with  him!]  '  you  may  tell  her,  that  the 
treaty  with  Mr.  Solmes  is  concluded: 
that  nothing  but  her  compliance  with 
her  duty  is  wanting;  of  confequence, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  your  expof- 
tulation,  or  hers  either.' 
•  Be  allured  of  this,  Mrs.  Norton,' 
aid  my  father,  in  an  angry  tone,  '  that 
we  will  not  be  baffled  by  her.     We 
will  not  appear  like  fools  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  as  if  we  had  no  authority  over 
our  own  daughter.     We  will  not,  in 
fhort,  be  bullied  out  of  our  child  by 
a  curled  rake,  who  had  like  to  have 
killed  our  only  fon  ! — And  fo  fhe  had 
better  make  a  merit  of  her  obedience: 
for  comply  fhe  fhall,  if  I  live;  inde- 
pendent as  fiie  thinks  my  father's  in- 
difcreet  bounty  has  made  her  of  me, 
her  father.  Indeed,  fince  that,  fhe  has 
never  been  what  fhe  was  before.  An 
unjuft  bequeft! — -And  it  is  likeiy  to 
profper  accordingly! — But  if  fhe  mar- 
ry that  vile  Lovelace,  I  will  litigate 
every  (hilling  with  her:  tell  her  fo; 
and  that  the  will  may  be  fet  afide,  and 
/hall: 

My  uncles  joined,  with  equal  heat. 
My  brother  was  violent  in  his  de- 
clarations. 

My  fifter  put  in  with  vehemence,  on 
the  fame  fide. 

My  aunt  Hervey  was  pleafed  to  fay, 
There  was  no  article  fo  proper  for  pa- 
rents to  govern  in  as  this  of  marriage: 
and  it  was  very  fit,  mine  Ihould  be 
obliged. 

Tnus  inftruiled,  the  good  woman 
came  up  to  me.  She  tokl  me  nil  that 
had  pafled,  and  was  very  etuneit  with 
me  to  comply;  and  fo  much  jufticedid 
Ihe  to  the  tafk  impofed  upon  her,  that 
I  more  than  once  thought,  that  her  own 
opinion  went  with  theirs.  But  when  fhe 
fawwhat  an  immoveableaverfion  I  had 
To  the  man,  fhe  lamented  with  me  their 
determined  refolution:  and  then  exa- 
mined into  the  fmcerity  of  my  declara- 
tion, that  I  would  gladly  compound 
with  them  by  living  fmgle.  Of  this 
being  fatisfied,  ftie  was  fo  convinced 
that  this  offer,  which,  camid -iaiv  exe- 


cution, would  exclude  Lovelace  effeO 
tually,  ought  to  be  accepted,  that  fhs 
would  go  down,  (although  I  told  her 
it  was  what  I  had  tendered  over-and- 
over  to  no  purpcfe)  and  undertake  to 
be  guaranty  for  me  on  that  fcore. 

She  went  accordingly;  but  foon  re- 
turned in  tears;  being  ufed  hardily  for 
urging  this  alternative — They  had  a 
right  to  my  obedience  upon  their  own 
terms,  they  faid:  my  propofal  was  an 
artifice,  only  to  gain  time;  nothing  but 
marrying  Mr.  Sollies  JboiildAo;  they 
had  told  me  fo  before;  they  fhould  not 
be  at  reft  till  it  was  done;  for  they  knew 
what  an  intweft  Lovelace  had  in  my 
heart;  I  had  as  good  as  owned  it  in  my 
letters  to  my  uncles,  and  brother  and 
filler,  although  I  bad  mod  difingenu- 
oufly  declared  otherwife  to  my  mother. 
I  depended,  they  faid,  upon  their  in- 
diligence,  and  my  o-ivn  po-iver  over 
them:  they  would  not  have  bammed 
me  from  their  prefence,  if  they  had  not 
known  that  their  confideration  for  me 
was  greater  than  mine  for  them.  And 
they  'would  be  obeyed,  or  I  never  Ihould 
be  reftored  to  their  favour,  let  the  con*- 
fequence  be  what  it  would. 

My  brother  thought  fit  to  tell  the  good 
woman,  that  her  whining  nonfenfe  did 
but  harden  me.  There  was  a  perverie- 
nefs,  he  faid,  in  female  minds,  a  tra- 
gedy-pride, that  would  make  a  roman- 
tick  young  creature,  fuch  a  one  as  me, 
rifk  any-thing  to  obtain  pity.  I  was 
of  an  age,  and  a  turn  [the  infolent  faid] 
to  be  fond  of  a  lover-like  diftrefs:  and 
my  grief  (which  fhe  pleaded)  would 
never  break  my  heart;  I  fhould  fooner 
break  that  of  the  beft  and  moft  indul- 
gent of  mothers.  He  added,  that  fhe 
might  once  more  go  up  to  me:  but  that, 
if  fhe  prevailed  not,  he  fhould  fufpeft, 
that  the  man  they  all  hated  had  found  a 
way  to  attach  her  to  his  intereft. 

Every-body  blamed  him  for  this  un- 
worthy refleftion;  which  greatly  affect- 
ed the  good  woman.  But,  neverthelefs, 
he  faid,  and  nobody  contradicted  him, 
that  if  fhe  could  not  prevail  upon  her 
fiveet  child,  [as  it  feems  fhe  had  fondly 
called  me]  die  had  beft  withdraw  to  her 
own  home,  and  there  tarry  till  die  was 
fent  for;  and  fo  leave  bttfwtlt  child  to 
her  father's  management. 

Sure  nobody  ever  had  fo  infolent,  fo 
hard  hearted  a  brother,  as  I  have!  So 
much  refignatioh  to  be  wpe&sd  fr°'n 

met 
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mel  So  much  arrogance,  and  to  fo  good 
a  woman,  and  of  fo  fine  an  underftand- 
ing,  to  be  allowed  in  him! 

She  neverthelefs  told  him,  that  how- 
ever (he  might  be  ridiculed  for  fpeaking 
of  the  fweetnefs  of  my  difpofition,  (he 
mutt  take  upon  her  to  fay,  that  there 
never  was  a  fweeter  in  the  lex:  and  that 
(he  had  ever  found,  that  by  mild  me- 
thods, and  gentlenefs,  I  might  at  any 
time  be  prevailed  upon,  even  in  points 
againft  my  own  judgment  and  opinion. 

My  aunt  Hervey  hereupon  faid,  It 
was  worth  while  to  confider  what  Mrs. 
Norton  faid .-  and  that  me  had  fome- 
times  allowed  berjetfto  doubt,  whether 
J  had  been  begun  with  by  fuch  methods 
as  generous  tempers  are  only  to  be  in- 
fluenced by,  in  c^fes  where  their  hearts 
are  fuppofed  to  be  oppofite  to  the  will 
of  their  friends. 

She  had  both  my  brother  and  lifter 
upon  her  for  this:  who  referred  to  my 
mother,  whether  me  had  not  treated  me 
with  an  indulgence  that  had  hardly  any 
example? 

My  mother  faid,  file  muft  own,  that 
no  indulgence  had  been  wanting  from 
frer:  but  ihe  muft  needs  f;iy  ,  and  had 
often  faid  it,  that  the  reception  I  met 
with  on  my  return  from  Mifs  Howe, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  propofal 
of  Mr.  Solmes  was  made  to  me,  (which 
was  fuch  as  left  nothing  to  my  choice) 
and  before  I  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
converfe  with  him,  were  not  what  ftie 
had  by  any  means  approved  of. 

She  was  filenced,  you  will  guefs  by 
whom — with,  '  My  dear! — my  dear!— 
'  You  havefwrfomethingto  fay,  fome- 

*  thing  to  palliate,  for  this  rebel  of  a 
'girl! — Remember   her   treatment   of 
'  you,    of  me!  —  Remember,  that  the 
'  wretch,  whom  we  fo  juftly  hate, would 
'  not  dare  to  perfiftin  his  purpofes,  but 

*  for  her  encouragement  of  him,   and 
'  obftinacy  to  us. — Mrs.  Norton,'  [an- 
grily to  her]  '  go  up  to  her  once  more— • 

*  And  if  you  think  gentlenefs  will  do, 
c  you  have  acommiffion  to  be  gentle.—- 
'  If  it  will  not,  never  make  ufe  of  that 
?  plea  again.' 

'  Aye,  my  good  woman,1  faid  my  mo- 
ther, '  try  your  force  with  her.  My  fifter 

*  Hervey  and  I  will  go  up  to  her,  and 
f  bring  her  down  in  our  hands,  to  re- 
ceive her  father's  bluffing,  and  sffur- 

'  ances  of  every-body's  love,  if  (he  will 

*  be  prevailed  upon:  and,  in  that  cafe, 


'  we  will  all  love  you  the  better  for  your 
'  good  offices.' 

She  came  up  to  me,  and  repeated  all 
thefe  pafiages  with  tears:  but  I  told 
her,  that  after  what  had  pafled  between 
us,  me  could  not  hope  to  prevail  upoix 
me  to  comply  with  meafures  fo  wholly 
my  brother's;  and  fo  much  to  my  aver- 
fion. — And  then  folding  me  to  her  ma- 
ternal boforn,  '  I  leave  you,  my  dear- 
eft  Mifs,'  faid  me — '  I  leave  you,  be- 
caufe  I  mufl ! — But  let  me  befeech 
you  to  do  nothing  ramly;  nothing 
unbecoming  your  character.  If  all 
be  true  that  is  faid,  Mr.  Lovelace 
cannot  deferve  yon.  If  you  cancom- 
ply,  remember  it  is  you r  duty  to  com- 
ply. They  take  not,  I  own,  the  right 
method  with  fo  generous  a  fpirit.  But 
remember,  that  there  would  not  be 
any  merit  in  your  compliance,  if  it 
were  not  to  be  againft  your  own  lik- 
ing. Remember  alfo,  what  is  ex- 
peeled  from  a  character  fo  extraordi- 
nary as  yours:  remember,  it  is  in 
your  power  to  unite  or  difunite  your 
whole  family  for  ever.  Although  it 
mould  at  prefeat  be  difagreeable  to 
you  to  be  thus  compelled,  your  pru- 
dence, I  dare  fay,  when  you  confider 
the  matter  ferioufly,  will  enable  you 
to  get  over  all  prejudices  againft  the 
one,  and  all  prepoffeflfions  in  favour 
of  the  other;  and  then  the  obligation 
you  will  lay  all  your  family  under, 
will  be  not  only  meritorious  in  you, 
with  regard  to  them,  but  in  a  few- 
months,  very  probably,  highly  fa- 
tisfaclory,  as  well  as  reputable,  to 
your f elf. ' 

'  Confider,  my  dear  Mrs.  Norton,' 
aid  I,  '  only  confider,  that  it  is  not  a 
fmall  thing  that  isinfifted  upon;  nor 
fora  (hort  duration;  it  is  for  my  life: 
confider  too,  that  all  this  is  owing  to 
an  over- bearing  brother,  who  go- 
verns every-body.  Confider  how  de- 
firous  I  am  to  oblige  them,  if  a  Jingle 
life,  and  breaking  all  correfpondence 
with  the  man  they  hate  becaufe  my 
brother  hates  him,  will  do  it." 
'  I  confider  every  thing,  my  deareft 
Ivjifs  :  and,  added  to  what  I  have 
faid,  do  you  only  confider,  that  if, 
by  purfuing  your  own  will,  and  re- 
jecting//->«>/,  you/foaW  be  unhappy, 
you  will  be  deprived  of  all  that  con- 
iblation  which  thofe  have,  who  have 
been  directed  by  their  parents,  al. 
C^a  '  though 
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'  though  the  event  prove  not  anfwer- 
'  able  to  their  wifhes. 

'  I  mufl  go,'  repeated  (he — '  your 
'  brother  will  fay' [and  (he  wept]  'that 
'  I  harden  you  by  my  'whining  non- 
'  fenfe.  It  is  indeed  hard,  that  fo much 

*  regard  (hould  be  paid  to  the  humours 

*  of  one  child;  and  fo  little  to  the  in- 

*  clination    of  another.     But   let  me 
4  repeat,  that    it  is  your  duty  to   ac- 

*  quie&e,  if  you  can  acquiefce:  your 

*  father     has    given     your    brother's 

*  fchemes  bis  fanelion;   and  they  are 

*  now  bis.     Mr.  Lovelace,  I  doubt,  is 
'  not  a  man  that  will  juftifyjwor  choice 

*  fo  much  as  he  will  their  diflike.     It 

*  is  eafy  to  fee  that  your  brother  has  a 

*  view  in  difcrediting  you  with   all 

*  your   friends,  wish  your  uncles    in 

*  particular:  but  for  that  very  reafon, 

*  you  (hould  comply,  if  poffible,  in  or- 
'  dertodifconcert  his  ungenerous  mea- 

*  fures.     I  will  pray  for  you;  and  that 
4  is  all  I  can  do  for  you.     I  muft  now 
4  go  down,  and  make  a  report,  that 

*  you  are  refolved  never  to  have  Mr. 

*  Solmes — Mufti? — Confider,mydear 

*  Mifs  Clary— Muft  I?' 

*  Indeed  you  mufti — But  of  this  I 
4  do  affure  you,  that  I  will  do  nothing 
4  to  difgrace  the  part  you  have  had  in 

*  my  education.     I   will  bear  every  - 

*  thing  that  (hall  be  fliort  of  forcing 

*  my  hand  into  his  who  never  can  have 
f  any  (hare  in  my  heart.     I  will  try  by 
4  patient  duty,    by  humility,  to  over- 

*  come  them.    But  death  will  Ichufe, 

*  in  any  (hape,  rather  than  that  man.' 

<  I  dread  to  go  down,1  faid  (he, 
'  with  fo  determined  an  anfwer:  they 
'  will  have  no  patience  with  me.— But 
'  let  me  leave  you  with  one  obferva- 
4  tion,  which  I  beg  of  you  always  to 

*  bear  in  mind. 

*  That  perfons   of  prudence,    and 
'  diftinguiflied  talents,  like  yours,  feem 

*  to  be  fprinkled  through  the  world,  to 

*  give  credit,  by  their  example,  to  re- 
'  figion  and  virtue.     When  fuch  per- 
«  ions  'wilfully  err,  how  great  muft  be 
4  the  fault!  How   ungrateful  to  that 
4  God,  who  blefled  them  with  fuchta- 

*  lents !  What  a   lofs  likewife  to  the 
f  world!  What  a  wound  to  virtue! — 
«  But  this,  I  hope,  will  never  be  to  be 
f  faid  of  Mils  Clariflfa  Harlowe!' 

I  could  give  her  no  anfwer,  but  by 
jny  tears.  And  I  thought,  when  fhe 


went  away,  the  better  half  of  my  heart 
went  with  her. 

I  liftened  to  hear  what  reception  Ihe 
would  meet  with  below;  and  found  it 
was  juft  fuch  a  one  as  (he  had  appre- 
hended. 

'  Witt  flic,  or  will  (he  not,  be  Mrs. 
'  Solmes?  None  of  your  whining  cir- 
'  cumlocutions,  Mrs.  Norton!'  [You 
may  guefs  who  faid  this]  '  Will  (he,  or 
'  will  (he  not,  comply  with  her  parents 
«  will?' 

This  cut  (hort  all  (he  was  going  to 
fay. 

'  If  I  muft  fpeak  fo  briefly,  Mifs 
*  will  fooner  die,  than  have — ' 

*  Any-body  but  Lovelace!'   inter- 
rupted my  brother. — '  This,  Madam — 
this,   Sir — is  your  meek  daughter! 
this  is  Mrs.  Norton's  fweet  child!—- 
Well,  Goody,    you  may  return   to 
your  own  habitation.     I  am  empow- 
ered to  forbid  you  to  have  any  corre- 
fpondence  with  this  perverfe  girl  for 
a  month  to  come,  as  you  value  the 
favour  of  our  whole  family,   or  of 
any  individual  of  it.' 
And  faying  this,  uncontradifted  by 
any-body,  he  himfelf  (hewed    her  to 
the  door — No  doubt,  with  all  that  air 
of  cruel    infult,    which   the    haughty 
rjch  can  put  on  to  the  unhappy  low, 
who  have  not  pleafed  them. 

So  here,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe,  am  I 
deprived  of  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
moft  prudent  and  confcientious  women 
in  the  world,  were  I  to  have  ever  fo 
much  occafion  for  it. 

I  might  indeed  write  (as  I  prefume, 
under  your  cover)  and  receive  her  an- 
fwers  to  what  I  (hould  write.  But 
(hould  fuch  a  correfpondence  be  charged 
upon  her,  I  know  (he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  a  falftiood  for  the  world;  nor 
even  of  an  equivocation:  and  (hould 
(he  own  it  after  this  prohibition,  (he 
would  forfeit  my  mother's  favour  for 
ever.  And  in  my  dangerous  fever, 
fome  time  ago,  I  engaged  my  mother 
to  promife  me,  that,  if  I  died  before  I 
could  do  any-thing  for  the  good  wo- 
man, (he  would  fet  her  above  want  for 
the  reft  of  her  life,  (hould  her  eyes  fail 
her,  or  ficknefs  befall  her,  and  (he 
could  not  provide  for  herfelf,  as  (he  now 
fo  prettily  does  by  her  fine  needle- 
works. 

What  meafures  will  they  fall  upon 
iiexc? 
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next?— Will  theyJici.  recede  when  they 
find  that  it  muft  be  a  rooted  antipathy, 
and  nothing  elie,  that  could  make  a 
temper  not  naturally  inflexible,  fo 
fturdy? 

Adieu,  my  dear.  Be  you  happy? — 
To  know  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  he 
fo,  is  all  that  feems  wanting  <o  make 
you  fo. 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XL. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

[iN  CONTIKUATION  OF    THE   SUBJECT 
IN   LETTER  XXXVIII.] 

I  Will  now,  though  midnight,  (for  I 
have  no  fleep  in  my  eyes)  refume 
the  fubjefl  I  was  forced  fo  abruptly  to 
quit;  and  will  obey  yours,  Mi  fs  Lloyd's, 
Mifs  Campion's,  and  Mil's  Biddulph's 
call,  with  as  much  temper  as  my  di- 
vided thoughts  will  admit.  The  dead 
ftillnefs  of  this  folemn  hour  will  I  hope 
contribute  to  calm  my  difturbed  mind. 

In  order  to  acquit  myfelf  of  fo  heavy 
a  charge  as  that  of  having  referves  to  fo 
dear  a  friend,  I  will  acknowledge  (and 
I  thought  I  had  over  and  over)  that  it 
is  owing  to  my  particular  fituation,  if 
Mr.  Lovelace  appears  to  me  in  a  toler- 
able light:  "and  I  take  upon  me  to  fay, 
that  had  they  oppofed  him  to  a  man  of 
fenfe,  of  virtue,  of  generofity;  one 
who  enjoyed  his  fortune  with  credit; 
who  had  a  tendernefs  in  his  nature  for 
the  calamities  of  others,  which  would 
have  given  a  moral  aflurance,  that  he 
would  have  been  ftill  lefs  wanting  in 
grateful  returns  to  an  obliging  fpirit — 
had  they  oppofed  fnch  a  man  as  this  to 
Mr.  Lovelace,  and  been  as  earneft  to 
have  me  married,  as  now  they  are,  I 
do  not  know  myfelf,  if  they  would 
have  had  reafon  to  tax  me  with  that  in- 
vincible obltinacy  which  they  lay  to  my 
charge.  And  this  whatever  had  been 
the  figure  of  the  man;  fince  the  heart 
is  what  we  women  ihould  judge  by  in 
the  choice  we  make,  as  the  belt  fecu- 
rity  for  the  party's  good  behaviour  in 
every  relation  of  life. 

But,  fituated  as  I  am,  thus  perfe- 
cuted  and  driven;  I  own  to  you,  that 
J  have  now-nnd-then  had  a  little  more 
difficulty  than  I  wilhed  for,  in  pafling 


by  Mr.  Lovelace's  tolerable  qualities, 
to  keep  up  my  diliike  to  him  for  his 
others. 

You  fay,  I  muft  have  argued  with 
myfelf  in  his  favour,  and  in  his  disfa- 
vour, on  a  fuppofition,  that  I  might 
poffibly  be  one  day  his.  I  own  that  I 
have:  and  thus  called  upon  by  my 
deaieft  friend,  I  will  fet  before  you 
both  parts  of  the  argument. 

And  fir  ft,  ivhat  occurred  to  me  in  bis 
favour. 

At  his  introduction  into  our  family, 
his  negative  virtues  were  infilled  upon: 
— he  was  no  gamefter;  no  horfe-racer; 
no  fox-hunter;  no  drinker.  My  poor 
aunt  Hervey  had,  in  confidence,  giver* 
us  to  apprehend  much  difagreeible  evil 
(efpecially  to  a  wife  of  the  leaft  deli- 
cacy) from  a  wine  lover:  and  common 
fenle  inftru&ed  us,  that  fobriety  in  a 
man  is  no  Imall  point  to  be  ftcured  , 
when  fo  many  mifchicfs  happen  daily 
from  excefs.  I  reinember,  that  my 
filler  maue  the  moll  of  this  favourable 
circumftnnce  in  his  chara£ler  while  ihe 
had  any  hopes  of  him. 

He  was  never  thought  to  be  a  nig- 
gard; not  even  ungenerous:  ncr  when 
his  conduct  came  to  be  enquired  into, 
an  extravagant,  a  fquandercr;  his  pride 
[So  far  was  it  a  Jaudabie  pride]  fe- 
cured  him  from  that.  Then  he  was 
ever  ready  to  own  his  errors.  He  was 
no  jefter  upon  facred  things:  poor  Mr. 
Wycrley's  fault;  who  feemed  tothink, 
that  there  was  wit  in  faying  bold  things, 
which  would  fhock  a  ftrious  mind.  His 
convcifation  with  us  was  always  unex- 
ceptionable; even  chaftely  fo;  which, 
be  his  actions  what  they  would,  {hewed 
him  capable  of  being  influenced  by  de- 
cent company;  and  that  he  might  pro- 
bably therefore  be  a  led  man,  rather 
than  a  leader,  in  other  company.  And 
one  late  inftance,  fo  late  as  laft  Saturday 
evening,  has  rnifed  him  not  a  little  in 
my  opinion,  with  regard  to  this  point 
of  good  (ai  d  at  the  fume  time,  of 
manly)  behaviour. 

As  10  the  advantage  of  birth,  that 
is  ot  his  fide,  above  any  man  who  has 
been  found  out  for  me.  ]f  we  may 
judge  by  that  exprdlion  of  his,  which 
you  were  pleafed  with  at  the  time; 
That  upon  true  quality,  and  hereditary 
diftinction,  if  good  fenfe  were  not  want- 
ing, honour  fat  as  eajy  as  his  glove, 
That,  with  as  familiar  an  air,  was  his 
familiar  expreflion5  while  none  but  the 
profperous 
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profperous  npftarr,  MUSHROOMED  in- 
to rank  (another  of  his  peculiars)  was 
arrogantly  protid  of  it. — If,  I  fay,  we 
may  judge  of  him  by  this.,  we  (hall 
conclude  in  his  favour,  that  he  knows 
what  fort  of  behaviour  is  to  be  expect - 
rd  from  perfons  of  birth,  whether  he 
act  up  to  it  or  not.  Conviction  is  half 
•way  to  amendment. 

His  fortunes  in  poflefiion  are  hand- 
fomej  in  expectation,  fplendid:  fo  no- 
thing need  be  faid  on  that  fubject. 

But  it  is  iinpoflible,  fay  fome,  that 
he  ftiould  make  a  tender  or  kind  huf- 
band.  Thole  who  are  for  impoling 
upon  me  fiich  a  man  as  Mr.  Solmes, 
and  by  methods  fo  violent,  are  not  in- 
titled  to  make  this  objection.  But 
now,  on  this  fubject,  let  me  tell  you 
how  I  have  argued  with  myfelf — For 
dill  you  muft  remember,  that  I  am  up- 
on the  extenuating  part  of  his  character. 

A  great  deal  of  the  treatment  a  wife 
may  expect  from  him,  will  poflibly  de- 
pend upon  herlelf.  Perhaps  (he  mult 
fracJife  as  well  as  promife  obedience, 
to  a  man  fo  little  ufed  to  controul;  and 
muft  be  careful  to  oblige.  And  what 
hufband  expects  not  this? — The  more 
perhaps  if  he  had  not  reafon  to  allure 
fnmfeif  of  the  preferable  love  of  his 
wife  before  (he  became  fuch.  And 
how  much  eafier  and  pleafanter  to  obey 
the  man  of  her  choice,  if  he  Ihould  be 
even  unreafonab'.e  fometimes,  than  one 
/he  would  not  have  had,  could  (he  have 
avoided  it  ?  Then,  I  think,  as  the  men 
were  the  framas  of  the  matrimonial  of- 
fice, and  made  obedience  a  part  of  the 
woman's  vow,  (he  ought  not,  even  in 
folicy,  to  (hew  him,  that  (he  can  break 
through  her  part  of  the  contract,  (how- 
ever lightly' (he  may  think  of  the  in- 
ftance)  left  be  (liould  take  it  into  his 
head  (himfelf  is  judge)  to  think  as 
lightly  of  other  points,  which  (he  may 
hold  more  important—But  indeed  no 
point  fo  folemnly  vowed  can  be  (light. 
r  Thus  principled,  and  afiing  accord- 
ingly, what  a  wretch  muft  that  huf- 
baiul  be,  who  could  treat  fuch  a  wife 
brutally! — Will  Lovelace's  'wife  be 
the  only  perfon,  to  whom  he  will  not 
pay  the  grateful  debt  of  civility  and 
good-manners?  He  is  allowed  to  be 
brave:  who  ever  knew  a  brave  man,  if 
a  man  of  fenfe,  an  univerfally  bale 
man  ?  And  how  much  the  gentlenefs  of 
our  fex,  and  the  manner  of  our  training 
up  and  education,  make  us  need  the 
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protection  of  the  brave,  and  the  coun* 
tenar.ce  of  the  generous,  let  the  gene- 
rol  approbation  which  we  are  all  fo  na- 
turallv  inclined  to  give  to  men  of  that 
character,  teftify. 

At  worft,  will  he  confine  meprifoner 
to  my  chamber'  Will  he  deny  me  the 
vjfits  of  my  deareft  friend,  and  forbid 
me  to  correspond  with  her?  Will  he 
take  from  me  the  miftrefsly  manage- 
ment, which  I  had  not  faultily  dif. 
charged?  Will  hefet  a  fervantoverme, 
with  licence  to  infult  me  ?  Will  he,  as 
he  has  not  a  Jljier,  permit  his  coufin* 
Montague,  or  wftuld  either  of  thofe 
ladies  accept  of  a  pcnniflion,  to  infult 
and  tyrannize  over  me? — It  cannot  be. 
— '  Why  then,'  think  I  often,  «  do 
'  you  tempt  me,  O  my  cruel  friends, 
'  to  try  the  difference?' 

And  then  has  the  ferret  pleafure  in- 
truded itfelf,  to  be  able  to  reclaim  fuch 
a  man  to  the  pathsof  virtue  and  honour: 
to  be  a  fecondary  means,  if  I  were  to 
be  his,  of  f.iving  him,  and  preventing 
the  mifchiefs  fo  entei  prizing  a  creature 
might  otherwife  be  guilty  of,  if  he  be 
fuch  a  one. 

When  I  have  thought  of  him  in 
thefe  lights,  (and  that  as  a  man  of  fenfe 
he  will  fooner  fee  his  errors,  than  ano- 
ther) I  own  to  you  that  I  have  had 
fome  difficulty  to  avoid  taking  the  path 
they  fo  violently  endeavour  to  make  me 
fhun  :  and  all  that  command  of  my 
paffions  which  has  been  attributed  to 
me  as  my  greateft  praife,  and,  in  fo 
young  a  creature,  as  my  diftinction, 
has  hardl ,  been  fufficient  for  me. 

And  let  me  add,  that  the  favour  of 
his  relations  (all  but  himfelf  unexcep- 
tionable) has  made  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
ditional weight,  thrown  into  the  fame 
fcale. 

But  now,  in  bis  disfavour.  When  I 
have  reflected  upon  the  prohibition  of 
my  parents;  the  giddy  appearance,  dif- 
graceful  to  our  fex,  that  fuch  a  prefer- 
ence would  have;  that  there  is  no  min- 
ner  of  likelihood,  enflamed  by  the 
rencounter,  and  upheld  by  art  and 
ambition  on  my  brother's  fide,  that 
ever  the  animohty  will  be  got  over} 
that  I  muft  therefore  be  at  perpetual 
variance  with  all  my  own  family;  that 
I  muft  go  to  him,  and  to  bis,  as  an 
obliged  and  half  fortuned  perlbn;  that 
his  averfion  to  them  all  is  as  ftrong  as 
theirs  to  him;  that  his  whole  family 
aie  hated  for  his  lake;  they  hating  ours 
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in  return  :  that  he  has  a  very  immoral 
character  as  to  women;  that  knowing 
this,  it  is  a  high  degree  of  impurity 
to  think  of  joining  in  wedlock  with 
iuch  a  man;  that  he  is  young,  un- 
broken, his  paffions  unfubdued ;  that  he 
is  violent  in  his  temper,  yet  artful;  I 
am  afraid  vindictive  too;  that  fuch  an 
hufband  might  unfettle  me  in  all  my 
own  principles,  and  hazard  my  future 
hopes;  that  his  own  relations,  two  ex- 
cellent aunts,  and  an  uncle,  from  whom 
he  has  I'uch  large  expectations,  have  no 
influence  upon  him;  that  what  tolera- 
ble qualities  he  has,  are  founded  more 
in  pride  than  in  virtue;  that  allowing, 
as  he  does,  the  excellency  of  moral 
precepts,  and  believing  thedoclrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punifhments,  he 
can  live  as  if  he  defpifed  the  one,  and 
defied  the  other;  the  probability  that 
the  taint  arifing  from  fuch  free  princi- 
ples, may  go  down  into  the  manners  of 
pofterity;  that  I  knowing  thefe  things, 
and  the  importance  of  them,  mould  be 
more  inexcufable  than  one  who  knows 
them  not,  fince  an  error  againfl  judg- 
ment is  worfe,  infinitely  worfe,  than  an 
error  in  judgment. — Reflecting  upon 
thefe  things,  I  cannot  help  conjuring 
you,  my  dear,  to  pray  "jcith  me,  and  to 
pray  for  me,  that  I  may  not  be  pufhed 
upon  fuch  indiicreet  meafures,  as  will 
render  me  inexcufable  to  myfelf:  for 
that  is  the  tell,  after  all.  The  world's 
opinion  ought  to  be  but  a  fecondary 
confederation. 

I  have  faid  in  his  praife,  that  he  is 
extremely  ready  to  oiun  bis  errors:  but 
I  have  fometimes  made  a  great  draw- 
back upon  this  article,  in  his  disfavour; 
having  been  ready  to  apprehend,  that 
this  ingennoufneft  may  poffibly  be 
attributable  to  two  caufes,  neither  of 
them,  by  any  means,  creditable  to  him. 
The  one,  that  his  vices  are  fo  much  his 
rpafters,  that  he  attempts  not  to  con- 
quer them;  the  other,  that  he  may  think 
it  policy,  to  give  up  one  half  of  his 
character,  to  fave  the  other,  when  the 
<u-kole  maybe  blameable:  by  this  means, 
filencing  by  acknowledgment  the  ob- 
jections he  cannot  anfwer;  which  may 
give  him  the  piaife  of  ingenuoufnefs, 
when  he  can  obtain  no  other;  and  when 
the  challenged  proof  might  bring  out, 
upon  difcufiion,  other  evils.  Theft, 
you  will  allow,  are  fevere  conftruc- 
tions;  but  every-thing  his  enemies  fay 
«f  tym  cannot1  be  falfe. 


I  will  proceed  by-and-by. 

*         * 

SOMETIMES  we  have  both  thought 
him  one  of  the  moft  undeiigning/w^r^ 
witty  men  we  ever  knew;  at  other 
times  one  of  the  deepeft  creatures  we 
ever  converted  with.  So  that  when  in 
one  vifit  we  have  imagined  we  fathom- 
ed him,  in  the  next  he  has  made  us 
ready  to  give  him  up  as  impenetrable. 
This  impenetrablenefs,  my  dear,  is  to 
be  put  among  the  (hades  in  his  charac- 
ter.— Yet,  upon  the  whole,  you  have 
been  fo  far  of  his  party,  that  you  have 
conferred,  that  his  principal  fault  is 
over-franknefs,  and  too  much  regard- 
leffhefs  of  appearances,  and  that  he  is 
too  giddy  to  be  very  artful:  you  would 
have  it,  that  at  the  time  he  fays  any- 
thing good,  he  means  what  he  fpeaksj 
that  his  variablenefs  and  levity  are  con- 
Ititufional,  owing  to  found  health,  and 
to  a  foul  and  body  [that  was  your  ob- 
fervation]  fitted  for  and  pleafed  with 
each  other.  And  hence  you  concluded, 
that  could  this  confentaneoufnefi  fas 
you  call  it]  of  corporal  and  animal  fa- 
culties be  pointed  by  difcretion;  that 
is  to  fay,  could  his  vivacity  be  confined 
within  the  pale  of  but  moral  obliga- 
tions; he  would  be  far  from  being  re- 
jeftible  as  a  companion  for  life. 

But  I  ufed  then  to  fay,  and  I  ftill  am 
of  opinion,  that  he  wants  a  heart; 
and  if  he  dees,  he  wants  every-thing. 
A  wrong  head  may  be  convinced,  may 
have  a  right  turn  given  it:  but  who  :$ 
able  to  give  a  heart,  if  a  heart  be 
wanting?  Divine  Grace,  working  a 
miracle,  or  next  to  a  miracle,  can  only 
change  a  bad  heart.  Should  not  one 
fly  the  man  who  is  but  fufpeQed  of 
fuch  a  one  ?  What,  O  what,  do  parents 
do,  when  they  endeavour  to  force  a 
child's  inclination,  but  make  her  think, 
better  than  otherwife  (he  would  think 
of  a  man  obnoxious  to  thcmfelves,  and 
perhaps  whofe  character  will  not  ftand 
examination? 

I  have  faid,  that  I  think  Mr.  Love- 
lace a  vindictive  man:  upon  my  word, 
I  havefomerimes  doubted,  whether  his 
peifeverance  in  his  addrefles  to  me  has 
not  been  the  more  obftinate,  .fince  he 
has  found  himfelf  fo  difagreeahletomy 
friends.  From  that  time  I  verily  think 
he  has  been  the  more  fervent  in  them; 
yet  courts  them  not,  but  fets  them  at 
defiance.  For  this  indeed  he  pleads 
j  [lam  lure  he  cannot 
politenelsj 
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politenefs}  and  the  more  p'aufibly,  as 
he  is  apprized  of  the  ability  they  have 
to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  court 
them.  It  is  true  he  has  declared,  and 
with  too  much  reafon,  (or  there 
be  no  bearing  him)  that  tneloweftfub- 
mifllons  on  his  part  would  not  be.  ac- 
cepted; and  to  oblige  me,  has  offered 
to  feelc  a  reconciliation  with  them,  if"  I 
would  give  him  hope  of  fuccefs. 

As  to  his  behaviour  at  church,  the 
Sunday  before  laft,  I  lay  no  ftrefs  upon 
that,  becaufe  I  doubt  there  was  too  much 
oxt-ivard pride  in  his  intentional  humi- 
lity, or  Shorey,  who  is  not  his  enemy, 
could  not  have  miftaken  it. 

I  do  not  V*ink  him  fo  deeply  learned 
in  human  nature,  or  in  ethicks,  as 
ibme  have  thought  him.  Don't  you  re- 
member how  he  (tared  at  the  following 
trite  observations,  which  every  moralilt 
could  have  furmfhed  him  with?  Com- 
plaining as  he  did,  in  a  halt- menacing 
ftrain,  of  the  obloquies  railed  again  it 
him — That  if  he  were  innocent,  he 
fhould  de/pife  the  obloquy:  it"  not,  re- 
venge would  not  wipe  off  his  guilt. — 
That  nobody  ever  thought  of  turning 
a  fword  into  a  fponge! — That  it  was  in 
his  own  power  by  reformation  of  an 
error  laid  to  his  charge  by  an  enemy,  to 
make  that  enemy  one  of  his  beft  friends-, 
and  (which  was  the  nobleft  revenge  in 
the  world)  againjl  bis  ivill;  fmce  an 
enemy  would  not  -Mijb  him  to  be  with- 
out the  faults  he  taxed  him  with. 

But  the  intention,  he  faid,  was  the 
wound. 

How  fo,  I  aiked  him,  when  that  can- 
not wound  without  the  application? 
That  the  adversary  only  held  the  (word : 
he  himfelf  pointed  it  to  his  breatt — And 
why  fhould  he  mortally  relent  that  ma- 
lice, which  he  might  be  the  better  for  as 
long  as  he  lived  ? — What  could  be  the 
reading  he  has  beer^  faid  to  be  matter  of, 
to  wonder,  as  he  did,  at  thefe  obferva- 
tions? 

But,  indeed,  hemuft  takepleifure  in 
revenge;  and  yet  holds  others  to  bd  in- 
excufable  for  the  fame  fault.  He  is  not, 
however,  the  only  one  who  can  fee  how 
truly  blameable  thofe  errors  are  in  ano- 
ther, which  they  hardly  think  fuch  in 
themfelves. 

From  thefe  confederations;  from  thefe 
over-balances;  it  was,  that  I  fiid,  in  a 
'former,  that  I  would  not  be  in  love  with 
this  man  for  the  world:  and  it  was  go- 
ing further  than  prudence  would  war- 
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rant,  when  I  was  for  compounding  with 
you,  by  the  words  conditional  liking  \ 
which  you  fu  hum  rcufly  railly. 

Well,  but,  meth;nks  you  lay,  what 
is  all  this  to  the  purpofe?  This  is  ftill 
but  reafoning:  but,  if  you  are  in  love, 
you  are;  and  love,  like  the  vapours,  is 
the  deeper  rooted  for  having  no  fuffi- 
cient  caufe  aflignable  for  it's  hold.  And 
fo  you  call  upon  me  again,  to  have  nq 
relerves,  and  fo-forth. 

Why  then,  my  dear,  if  you  will  have 
it,  I  think,  that,  with  all  his  prepon- 
derating faults,  I  like  him  better  than 
I  ever  thought  I  fliould  like  him;  and, 
thofl:  faults  confidered,  better  perhaps 
than  /  ought  to  like  him.  And  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  poffible  for  the  perfecution  I 
labour  under,  to  induce  me  to  like  him 
ftill  more — Efpecially  whilel  can  recol- 
lecl  to  his  advantage  our  laft  interviesv, 
ami  as  every  day  produces  ftronger  in- 
ftances  of  tyranny,  I  will  call  it,  on  the 
other  fide. — In  a  word,  1  will  frankly 
own,  (fi nee you  cannot  th-ink  any -thing- 
I  (ay  too  explicit)  that  were  he  HOW  but 
a  moral  man,  I  would  prefer  him  to  all 
the  men  leverfaw. 

So  that  this  is  but  conditional  liking 
ftill,  you'll  fay. — Nor,  I  hope,  is  it 
more.  I  never  was  in  lo-ve,  as  it  is 
called;  and  whether  this  be  it,  or  not, 
I  muft  fubmit  toyou.  Eut  will  venture 
to  think  it,  if  it  be,  no  fuch  mighty  mo- 
narch, no  fuch  unconquerable  power, 
as  I  have  heard  it  reprefented;  and  it 
muft  have  met  with  greater  encourage- 
ment than  I  think  I  have  given  it,  to  be 
absolutely  unconquerable — Since  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  I  could  yet,  without  a 
throb,  mod  willingly  give  up  the  one 
man  to  get  rid  of  the  other. 

But  now  to  be  a  little  more  ferious 
with  you:  if,  my  dear,  my  particularly 
unhappy  f.ruatiun  bad  driven  (or  led, 
if  you  pleafe)  me  into  a  liking  of  the 
man;  and  if  that  liking  had,  in  your 
opinion,  inclined  meto/oovhinij  fhould 
ycu,  v/hofe  mind  is  Aifceptible  of  the 
molt  friendly  impreflions;  who  have 
fuch  high  notions  of  the  delicacy  which 
ought  to  be  obferved  by  ourfex  in  thefe 
matters;  and  who  nftually  do  enter  fo 
deeply  into  the  ilift:. ffes  of  one  you 
love — fliouldjoK  have  pumed  fo  far  that 
unhappy  friend  on  fo  very  nice  a  fub- 
jecl? — Efpecially,  when  I  aimed  not 
(as  you  could  prove  by fyty  instances, 
it  leems)  to  guard  qgaiaft  being  found 
cut.  Had  you  raiiliul  me  by  word  of 

mouth 
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mouth  in  the  manner  you  do,  it  might 
have  been  more  in  character;  especially, 
if  your  friend's  diftrelTes  had  been  fur- 
mounted;  and  if  ftiehad  affected  prudifh 
airs  in  revolving  the  fubject:  but  to  fit 
down  to  nurile  it,  as  meihinks  I  fee 
you,  with  a  gladdened  eye,  and  with  all 
the  archnefs  of  exultation — Indeed,  my 
dear,  (and  I  take  notice  of  it,  rather 
for  the  fake  of  your  own  generolity, 
than  for  my  fake;  for,  as  I  have  faid, 
I  love  your  raillery)  it  is  not  fo  very 
pretty;  the  delicacy  of  the  fubject,  and 
the  delicacy  of  your  own  mind,  con- 
fid  ercd. 

I  lay  down  my  pen  here,  that  you  may 
confider  of  it  a  little,  if  you  pleafe. 
*     _    * 

T  RESUME,  to  give  you  my  opinion 
of  the  force  which  f.gure  or  perfon  ought 
to  have  upon  our  fex:  and  this  I  (hall 
do  both  generally  as  to  the  other  fex, 
and  particularly  as  to  this  man;  whence 
you  will  be  able  to  recollect  how  far 
my  friends  are  in  the  right,  or  in  the 
wrong,  when  they  attribute  a  good  deal 
of  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  man,  and 
fn  disfavour  of  the  other,  on  the  fcore 
of  figure.  But,  firft,  let  me  obferve, 
That  they  fee  abundant  reafon,  on  com- 
paring Mr.  Lovelace  and  Mr.  Solmes 
together,  to  believe  that  this  may  be  a 
confideration  with  me;  and  therefore 
they  believe  it  is. 

There  is  certainly  fomething  very 
plaufible  and  attractive,  as  well  as  cre- 
ditable to  a  woman's  choice,  m  figure. 
It  gives  a  favourable  impreffion  at  firft 
fight,  in  which  we  wifti  to  be  confirm- 
ed: and  if,  upon  further  acquaintance, 
we  find  reafon  fo  to  be,  we  are  pleafed 
with  our  judgment,  and  like  the  perfon 
the  better,  for  having  given  us  caufe  to 
compliment  our  own  fagacity,  in  our 
firft- fighted  impreflions.  But,  never- 
thelefs,  it  has  been  generally  a  rule  with 
me,  to  fufpect  a  fine  figure,  both  in  man 
and  woman;  and  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  reafon  to  approve  my  rule— 
With  regard  to  men  efpecially;  who 
ought  to  value  themfelves  rather  upon 
their  intellectual  than  perfonal  quali- 
ties .  For,  as  to  our  fex,  if  a  fine  woman 
fliould  be  led  by  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  to  be  vain  and  conceited  upon 
her  form  and  features;  and  that  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  to  have  neglected  the  more 
material  and  more  durable  recommen- 
dations; the  world  will  be  ready  to 
excufc  herj  fincc  a  pretty  fool,  in  all 


(he  fays,  and  in  all  fhe  does,  will  pleafef 
we  know  not  why. 

But  who  would  grudge  this  pretty 
fool  her  (hortday!  Since,  with  her  fum- 
mer's  fun,  when  her  butterfly  flutter* 
are  over,  and  the  winter  of  age  and  fur- 
rows arrives,  fhe  will  feel  the  juft  effects 
of  having  neglected  to  cultivate  her 
better  faculties:  for  then,  like  another 
Helen, fhe  will  be  unable  to  hear  the  re- 
flexion even  of  her  own  glafs;  and  be- 
ing funk  into  the  inlignificance  of  a 
mere  old  ivoman,  (lie  will  be  entitled  to 
the  contempts  v»hich  follow  that  cha- 
racter. While  the  difcreet  matron^  who 
carries  up  [we  will  not,  in  fuch  a  one's 
cafe,  fay  dotu.'i]  into  advanced  life,  the 
ever-amiable  character  of  virtuous  pru- 
dence, and  ufeful  experience,  finds  fo- 
lid  veneration  take  place  of  airy  admi- 
ration, and  more  than  fupply  the  want 
of  it. 

But  for  a  man  to  be  vain  of  his  per- 
fon, how  effeminate!  If  fuch  a  one  hap- 
pens to  have  genius,  it  feldom  ftrikes 
deep  into  intellectual  fubjects.  Hisout- 
fide  ufually  runs  away  with  him.  To 
adorn,  and,  perhaps,  rnfencfingto  adorn, 
to  render  ridiculous,  that  perfon,  takes 
up  all  his  attention.  All  he  does  hper- 
fonal;  that  is  to  fay, /ar  himfelf;  all  he 
admires,  is  himfelf:  and  in  fpite  of  the 
correction  of  the  ftr.ge,  which  fo  often 
and  fo  juftly  expofes  a  coxcomb,  he 
ufually  dwindles  down,  and  finks  into 
that  character;  and,  of  confsquence, 
becomes  the  fcorn  of  one  fex,  and  the 
jell  of  the  other.1 

This  is  generally  the  cafe  of  your  fine 
figures  of  men,  and  of  thofe  who  value 
themfelves  on  drefs  and  outward  appear- 
ance: whence  it  is,  that  I  repeat,  that 
mere  perfon  in  a  man,  is  a  defpicable 
confideration.  But  if  a  man,  befides 
figure,  has  learning,  and  fuch  talents, 
as  'would  have  diftinguifhed  him, what- 
ever were  his  form;  then  indeed  perfon 
is  an  addition:  and  if  he  has  not  run  too 
egregioufly  into  felf-admiration,  and  if 
he  has  preferved  his  morals,  he  is  truly 
a  valuable  being. 

Mr.Lovelace  has  certainly  tafte ;  and, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  he  has 
judgment  in  moft  of  the  politer  arts.  But 
although  he  has  a  humorous  way  of  car- 
rying it  off,  yet  one  may  fee,  that  he  va- 
lues himfelf  not  a  little,  both  on  his  per- 
fon and  his  parts,  and  even  upon  his 
drefi\  and  yet  he  has  fo  happy  an  cafe 
•in  the  Utter,  that  it  feems  to  be  the  leaft 
R  part 
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part  of  his  ftudy.  And  as  to  the  for- 
mer, I  mould  hold  myfelf  incxcufeable, 
if  I  were  to  add  to  his  vanity  by  (hew- 
ing \\\tleaft  regard  for  what  is  too  evi- 
dently fo  much  bis. 

And  now,  my  dear,  let  me  afkyou; 
Have  I  come  up  to  your  expectation?  If 
I  have  not,  when  my  mind  is  moie  at 
eafe,  I  will  endeavour  to  pleafe  you  bet- 
ter. For,  methinks,  my  fentences  drag; 
my  ftile  creeps;  my  imagination  is  funk; 
my  ipiritsfervemenot;  only  to  tell  you, 
That  whether  I  have  more  or  lefs,  I  am 
wholly  devoted  to  the  commands  of  my 
dear  Mifs  Howe. 

P.S.  The  infolent  Betty  Barnes  has 
juft  now  fired  me  anew,  by  reporting  to 
.me  the  following  expreflions  of  the  hi- 
deous creature,  Solmes — That  he  is 
fare  of  the  coy  girl ;  and  that  iuitb  lit- 
tle labour  to  him/elf.  That  be  I  ever  fo 
averfe  to  him  beforehand,  he  can  depend 
xjpon  my  principles;  and  it  would  be  a 
pleafure  to  him  to  fee  by  what  pretty 
degreeslfhall  come  to.  [Horrid  wretch!] 
That  it  was  Sir  Oliver's  obfervation, 
who  knew  the  world  perfectly  well,  that 
fear  was  a  better  fecurity  than  love,  for 
a  woman's  good  behaviour  to  her  huf- 
band;  although,  for  his  part,  to fuch  a 
fine  creature  [truly]  he  would  try  what 
love  would  do;  fora  few  weeks  at  leaft: 
being  unwilling  to  believe  what  the  old 
knight  ufed  to  aver,  That  fondnefs 
fpoils  more  wives  than  it  makes  good. 

What  think  you,  my  dear,  of  fuch  a 
wretch  as  this !  tutored,  too,  by  that 
old  furly  mifogynifi,  as  he  was  deemed, 
Sir  Oliver? 


LETTER    XLI. 

.MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HO\VE. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  21. 

HOW   willingly  would  my  dear 
mother  mew  kind nels  tome,  were 
flie  permitted !  None  of  this  perfecution 
fliould  I  labour  under,  I  am  fure,  if  that 
regard  were  paid  to  her  prudence  and 
fine  understanding,  which  they  fo  well 
deferve.    Whether  owing  to  her,  or  to 
my  aunt,  or  to  both,  that  a  new  trial 
VKLS  to  be  made  upon  me,  I  cannot  tell; 
>ut  this  morning  her  Shorey  delivered 


into  my  hand  the  following  condefcend- 
ing  letter. 

'    MY  DEAR   GIRI., 

'  rpOR  fo  I  muft  ftill  call  you;  fince 
•*•  '  dear  you  may  be  to  me,  in  every 
fenfe  of  the  word — We  have  taken 
into  particular  confideration,  fome 
hints  that  fell  yefterday  from  your 
good  Norton,  as  if  we  had  not,  at  Mr. 
Solmes's  firft  application,  treated  you 
with  that  condefcenfion,  wherewith 
we  have  in  all  other  inftances  treated 
you.  If  it  even  bad  been  fo,  my  dear, 
you  were  not  excufeable  to  be  want- 
ing \nyour  part,  and  to  fet  yourfclf  to 
oppofe  your  father's  will  in  a  point 
into  which  he  had  entered  too  far,  to 
recede  with  honour.  But  all  yet  may 
be  well.  On  your  fingle  will,  my 
child,  depends  all  our  happinefs. 
'  Yourfatherpennits  me  to  tell  you, 
that  if  you  now  at  laft  comply  with 
his  expectations,  all  paft  difobliga- 
tions  /hall  be  buried  in  oblivion,  as 
if  they  had  never  been  :  but  withal, 
that  this  is  the  laft  time  that  that  grace 
will  be  offered  you. 

*  I  hinted  to  you,  you  muft  remem- 
ber*, that  patterns  of  the  richeft 
filks  were  fent  for.  They  are  come. 
And  as  they  are  come,  your  father, 
to  (hew  how  much  he  is  determined, 
will  have  me  fend  them  up  to  you. 
I  could  have  v/ifhed  they  might  not 
have  accompanied  this  letter — But 
there. is  no  great  matter  in  that.  I 
muft  tell  you,  that  your  delicacy  is 
not  to  be  quite  fo  much  regarded,  as 
I  had  once  thought  it  delerved  to  be. 

'  Thefe  are  the  neweft,  as  well  as 
richeft,  that  we  could  procure;  an- 
fwerable  to  our  ftation  in  the  world; 
anfwerable  to  the  fortune,  additional 
to  your  grandfather's  eftate,  defigned 
you;  and  to  the  noble  fettltments 
agreed  upon. 

*  Your  father  intends  you  fix  fuits 
(three  of  them  drefled  fuits)  at  his 
own  expence.     You  have  an  entire 
new  fuit;  and  one  beftdes,  which  I 
think  you  never  wore  but  twice.    As 
the  new  fuit  is  rich,  if  you  chufe  to 
make  that  one  of  the  fix,  your  fa- 
ther will  prefent  you  with  an  hundred 
guineas  in  lieu. 

*  Mr.  Solmes  intends  to  prefent  you 


*  See  Page  6 5; 
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with  a  fet  of  jewels.  As  you  have 
your  grandmother's  and  your  own, 
if  you  chufe  to  have  the  former  new 
fet,  and  to  make  them  (erve,  his  pre- 
fent  will  be  made  in  money;  a  very 
round  Aim— which  will  be  given  in 
full  property  to  yourfelf;  befides  a 
fine  annual  allowance  for  pin-money, 
as  it  is  called.  So  that  your  objection 
againft  the  fpirit  of  a  man  you  think 
worfe  of  than  it  deferves,  will  have 
no  weight;  but  you  will  be  more  in- 
dependent than  a  wife  of  lefs  difcre- 
tion  than  we  attribute  to  you,  per- 
haps ought  to  be.  You  know  full 
well,  that  I,  who  firft  and  laft  brought 
a  ftill  larger  fortune  into  the  family 
than  you  will  carry  to  Mr.  Solmes, 
had  not  a  proviiion  made  me  of  near 
this  that  we  have  made  for  you.— 
Where  people  marry  to  their  liking, 
terms  are  the  lead  things  ftood  upon 
—Yet  mould  I  be  forry  if  you  can- 
not (to  oblige  us  all)  overcome  a 
diflike. 

'  Wonder  not,  Clary,  that  I  write 
to  you  thus  plainly  and  freely  upon 
this  fubjeil.  Your  behaviour  hither- 
to has  been  fuch,  that  we  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  entering  minutely 
into  the  fubjeft  with  you.  Yet,  after 
all  that  has  patted  between  you  and 
me  in  converfation,  and  between  you 
and  your  uncles  by  letter,  you  have 
no 'room  to  doubt  what  is  to  be  the 
confequence. — Either,  child,  we muft 
give  up  our  authority,  or  you  your 
humour.  You  cannot  expeft  the 
one.  We  have  all  the  reafon  in  the 
world  to  expeft  the  other.  You  know 
I  have  told  you  more  than  once,  that 
you  muftrefolve  to  have  Mr.  Solmes, 
or  never  to  be  looked  upon  as  our 
child. 

*  The  draught  of  the  fettlements  you 
may  fee  whenever  you   will.     We 
think  there  can  be  no  room  for  ob- 
jeftion  to  any  of  the  articles.    There 
is  ftill  more  in  them  in  our  family's 
favour,  than  was  ftipulated  at  firft, 
when  your  aunt  talked  of  them  to 
you.    More  fo,  indeed,  than  we  could 
haveaflced.   If,  upon  perufal  of  them, 
you  think  any  alteration  neceflary,  it 
(hall  be  made.— Do,   my  dear  girl, 
fend  to  me  within  this  day  or  two, 
or  rather  a/k  me,  for  the  perufal  of 
them. 

*  As  a  certain  perfon's  appearance  at 
*  church  fo  lately,  and  what  he  gives 


«  out  every- where,  make  us  extremely 

*  uneafy,  and  as  that  uneafinefs  wiji 
'  continue  while  you  are  fingie,  you 
«  muft  not  wonder  that  a  fhort  day  is 
<  intended.      This   day-fortnight  we 

*  defign  it  to  be,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
«  je&ion  to  make  that  I  (hall  approve 
'  of.     But   if  you  determine  as   we 
'  would  have  you,  and  fignifyit  to  us, 

*  we  fhall  not  ftand  with  you  for  a  week 
«  or  fo. 

'  Your  fightlinefs  of  perfon  may  per- 
'  haps  make  fome  think  this  alliance 
'  difparaging.  But  I  hope  you  will  not 
'  put  fuch  a  perfonal  value  upon  your- 

*  felf:  if  you  do,  it  will  indeed  be  the 

*  lefs  wonder  tiax. perfon  mould  weigh 
c  with  you  (however  weak  the  confi- 

*  deration!)  in  another  man. 

'  Thus  we  parents,  in  juftice,  ought 
'  to  judge:  that  our  two  daughters  are 
'  equally  dear  and  valuable  to  us;  if 
'  fo,  why  mould  Clariff'a  think  that  a 

*  difparagement,  which  Arabella  would 
4  not  (nor  <ive  for  her)   have  thought 
'  any,  had  the  addrefs  been  made  to 
'  her? — You  will  know  what  I  mean 
'  by  this,  without  my  explaining  myfelf 

*  farther. 

'  Signify  to  us,  now,  therefore,  your 

*  compliance  with  our  wifhes.     And 
'  then  there  is  an  end  of  your  confine- 
'  ment.     An  aft  of  oblivion,  as  I  may 
'  call  it,  (hall  pats  upon  all  your  former 
'  refraftorinefs :    and  you    will    once 
'  more  make  us  happy  in  you,  and  in 

*  one  another.     You  may,  in  this  cafe, 
'  directly  come  down  to  your  father 

*  and  me,  in  his  ftudy;  where  we  will 

*  give  you  ouropinions  of  the  patterns, 
«  with  our  hearty  forgivenefs  and  blef- 

*  fings. 

«  Come,  be  a  good  child,   as  you 

*  ufed  to  be,  my  Clarifla.    Ihave(not- 
'  withftanding  your  paft  behaviour,  and 
'  the  hopelefsnefs  which  fome  haveex- 
'  preffed  in  your  compliance)  under- 
'  taken  this  one  time  more   for  you. 

*  Difcredit not  my  hopes,  mydeargirl. 
'  I  have  promifed  never  more  to  inter- 

*  fere  between  your  father  and  you,  if 
c  this  my  molt  earned  application  fuc- 

*  ceed  not.     I  expect  you  down,  love. 
«  Your  father  experts  you  down.    But 

*  be  fure  don't  let  him  fee  any- thing 

*  unchearful  in  your  compliance.     If 
'  you  come,  I   will  clafp  you  to  my 

*  fond  heart,  with  as  much  pleafure  as 
'  ever  I  prefled  you  to  it  in  my  whole 

*  life.     You  don't  know  what  I  have 

R  *  « fuffered 
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fuffered  within  thefe  few  weeks  part; 
nor  ever  will  be  able  to  guefs,  till 
you  come  to  be  in  my  foliation ; 
which  is  that  of  a  fond  and  indulgent 
mother,  praying  night  and  day,  and 
ftrugglingto  preferve,  againft  the  at- 
tempts or  more  ungovernable  fpirits, 
the  peace  andunicnof  her  family. 
'  But  you  know  the  terms.  Come 
not  near  us,  if  you  refolvetobeundu- 
tiful:  but  this,  after  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, I  hope  you  cannot  be. 
'  If  you  come  directly,  and,  as  I  faid, 
chearfullj,  as  if  your  heart  were  in 
your  duty,  (and  you  told  me  it  was 
free,  you  krrow)  I  mall  then,  as  I 
laid,  give  you  the  mod  tender  proofs, 
how  much  I  am  your  truly  affefiionate 
mother.* 

Think  for  me,  my  deareft  friend, 
how  J  muft  be  affected  by  this  letter; 
the  contents  of  it  are  Ib  furprizingly  ter- 
rifying, yet  fo  fweetly  urged!—4  O 
why,'  cried  I  tomyfelf,  '  am  I  oblig- 
ed to  undergo  this  fevere  conflict  be- 
tween  a  command  that  I  cannot  obey, 
and  language  fo  condefcendingly 
moving  ! — Could  I  have  been  fureof 
being  ftruck  dead  at  the  altar  before 
the  ceremony  had  given  the  man  I  hate 
a  title  to  my  vows,  I  think  I  could 
have  fubmitted  to  have  been  led  to  it. 
But  to  think  of  living  luitb  and  liv- 
ing for  a  man  one  abhors,  what  a  fad 
thing  is  that?' 

And  then,  how  could  the  glare  of 
habit  and  ornament  be  fuppofed  any  in- 
ducement to  one,  who  has  always  held, 
that  the  principal  view  of  a  good  wife 
in  the  adorning  of  her  perfon,  ought 
to  be,  to  preferije  the  affection  of  h»r 
hufband,  and  to  do  credit  to  his  choice; 
and  that  ft»e  fhould  be  even  fearful  of 
attracting  the  eyes  of  others? — In  this 
view,  muft  not  the  very  richnefsof  the 
patterns  add  to  my  difgufts  ?— Great 
encouragement,  indeed,  to  think  of 
adorning  one's  felf  to  be  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Sulmef! 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  not  poflible 
for  me  to  go  down  upon  the  prefcribed 
condition.  Do  you  think  it  was?— 
And  to  write,  it  my  letter  would  have 
Incn  read,  what  could  I  write  that 
would  be  admitted,  and  after  what  I 
had  written  and  faid  to  fo  little  effect  ? 
I  walked  backward  and  forward.  I 
threw  down  with  difdain  the  patterns. 
Now  to  u.y  clolet  retired  Jj  then  quit- 


it, threw  myfelf  upon  the  fettec; 
then  upon  this  chair;  then  upon  that; 
then  into  one  window,  then  into  ano- 
ther— I  knew  not  what  to  do! — And 
while  I  was  in  this  fufpenfe,  having 
again  taken  up  the  letter  to  re-perufe  it, 
Betty  came  in,  and  reminded  me,  by 
order,  that  my  papa  and  mamma  waited 
for  me  in  my  father's  ftudy. 

*  Tell  my  mamma,'  laid  I,  «  that  I 
'  beg  the  favour  of  feeing  her  here  for 
'  one  moment;  or  to  permit  me  to  at- 

*  tend  her  any-whert  by  herfelf.' 

I  liftened  at  the  ftairs-head — '  You 
'  fee,  my  dear,  how  it  is,'  cried  my 
father,  very  angrily:  '  all  your  con- 
'  defcenfion  (as  your  indulgence  here- 

*  tofore)  is  throwji  away.     You  blame 
'  your  fan's  violence,  as  you  call  it;'  [/ 
had  fame  fleafure  in  hearing  this}  '  but 

*  nothing  cue  will  do  with  her.     You 
'  mall  not  fee  her  alone.     Is  my  pre- 

*  fence  an  exception,  to  the  bold  crea- 
<  ture?' 

*  Tell  her,'  faid  my  mother  to  Betty, 
'  me  knows  upon  what  terms  fhe  may 

*  come  down  to  us.     Nor  will  I  fee  her 
'  upon  any  other.' 

The  maid  brought  me  this  anfwer. 
I  had  recourfe  to  my  pen  and  ink;  but 
I  trembled  fo,  that  I  could  not  write, 
nor  knew  I  what  to  fay,  had  I  had 
fteadier  fingers.  At  laft  Betty  brought 
me  thefe  lines  from  my  father. 

*  UNDHTITUL    ANP    PlRVEKSr    CLA- 
'    RISSA, 

*  "VT  O  condefcenfion,  I  fee,  will  move 

'  you.  Your  mother  fliall  not 
fee  you;  nor  will  I.  Prepare,  how- 
ever, to  obey.  You  know  our  plea- 
fure.  Your  uncle  Antony,  your  bro- 
ther, and  your  fifter,  and  your  fa- 
vourite Mrs.  Norton,  fhall  fee  the 
ceremony  performed  privately  at  your 
uncle's  chapel.  And  when  Mr. 
Solmes  can  introduce  you  to  us,  in 
the  temper  we  wifh  to  behold  you  in, 
we  may  perhaps  forgive  his  wife,  al- 
though we  never  can,  in  any  other 
character,  our  perverfe  daughter.  As 
it  will  be  fo  privately  performed, 
cloaths  and  equipage  may  be  provi- 
ded afterwards.  So  prepare  to  go  to 
your  uncle's  for  an  early  day  in  next 
week.  We  will  not  fee  you  till  all 
is  over:  and  we  will  have  it  over  the 
fooner,  in  order  to  ftiorten  the  time 
of  your  deferved  confinement,  and 
our  own  trouble  in  contending  with 
«  fucb 
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fuch  a  rebel  as  you  have  been  of  late, 
I  will  hear  no  pleas,  I  will  receive  no 
letter,  nor  expoftulation.  Nor  mall 
you  hear  from  me  any  more  till  you 
have  changed  your  name  to  my  lik- 
ing. This  from 

1  Tour  incenfed  father' 

If  this  resolution  be  adhered  to,  then 
will  my  father  never  fee  me  more! — 
For  I  will  never  be  the  wife  of  that 
Solmes — I  will  die  firft! 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

HE,  this  Solmes,  came  hither  foon 
after  I  had  received  my  father's  letter. 
He  fent  up  to  beg  leave  to  wait  upon 
nie — I  wonder  at  his  affurance! 

I  faid  to  Betty,  who  brought  me  this 
meflage,  '  Let  him  reltore  an  unhappy 

*  creature  to  her  father  and  mother,  and 
'  then  I  may  hear  what  he  has  to  fay. 

*  But  if  my  friends  will  not  fee  me  on 
'  bis  account,  I  will  not  fee  him  upon 

*  his  own.' 

'  I  hope,  Mifs,"  faid  Betty,  *  you 

*  will  not  fend  me  down  with  this  an- 
'  fwer.      He  is  with   your  papa  and 
'  mamma.' 

'  I  am  driven  to  defpair,'    faid  I. 

*  I  cannot  be  ufed  worfe.     I  will  not 
'  fee  him.' 

Down  (he  went  with  my  anfwer. 
She  pretended,  it  feems,  to  be  loth  to 
repeat  it:  fo  was  commanded  out  of  her 
affefted  referves,  and  gave  it  in  it's  full 
force. 

O  how  I  heard  my  father  ftorm! 
They  were  all  together,  it  feems,  in 
his  ftudy.     My  brother  was  for  hav- 
ing me  turned  out  of  the  houfe  that  ma- 
ment,  to  Lovelace,  and  my  evil  deftiny. 
My  mother  was  pleafed  to  put  in  a 
gentle  word  for  me  ;  I  know  not  what 
it  wasj  but  thus  fhe  was  anfwered— 
My  dear,  this  is  the  moft  provoking 
thing  in  the  world  in  a  woman  of 
your  good  fenfe!— To  love  a  rebel, 
as  well  as  if  fhe  were  dutiful.  What 
encouragement  for  duty  is  this  ?— 
Have  I  not  loved  her  as  well  as  ever 
you  did  ?  And  iv/y  am  I  changed ! 
Would  to  the  Lord,  your  fex  knew 
how  to  diftinguifh!  It  is  plain,   that 
(he  relies  upon  her  power  over  you. 
The  fond  mother  ever  made  a  har- 
dened child !' 

She  was  pleafed,  however,  to  blame 
Betty,  as  the  wench  owned,  for  giving 


my  anfwer  it's  full  force.     But  my 
father  praifed  her  for  it. 

The  wench  fays,  that  he  would  h*ve 
come  up  in  his  wrath,  at  my  refusing 
to  fee  Mr.  Solmes,  had  not  my  brother 
and  fifter  prevailed  upon  him  to  the  con- 
trary. 

I  wiftihehad  ! — And,  were  it  net  for 
his  own  fake,  that  he  had  killed  mei 

Mr.  Solmes  condefcended  [I  arn 
mightily  obliged  to  him,  truly!]  to 
plead  for  me. 

They  are  all  in  tumults!  How  it  will 
end,  I  know  not — I  am  quite  weary 
of  my  life — So  happy,  till  within  thefe 
few  weeks! — So  miferable  now  ! 

Well,  indeed,  might  my  mother  fay, 
that  I  fhould  have  levere  trials  *. 

P.  S.  The  idiot  [fuch  a  one  am  I  treat- 
ed like!]  is  Begged,  as  I  may  fay, 
by  my  brother  and  filter.  They  have 
defired,  that  I  may  be  consigned  over 
entirely  to  their  management.  If  it 
be  granted,  [it  is  granted,  on  my  fa- 
ther's part,  I  understand,  but  not 
jet  on  my  mother's]  what  cruelty 
may  I  not  expecT:  from  their  euvy, 
jealoufy,  and  ill-will ! — I  fliall  foon 
lee,  by  it's  effects,  if  lam  to  be  focon- 
figned — This  is  a  written  intimation 
privately  dropt  in  my  woodhoufc- 
walk,  by  my  couiin  Dolly  Hervey, 
The  dear  girl  Jongs  to  fee  me,  me 
tells  me:  but  is  forbidden  till  flic  fee 
me  as  Mrs.  Solmes,  or  as  confent- 
ing  to  be  his.  I  will  take  example 
by  their  perfeverance ! — Indeed  I 
willi 

LETTER    XLII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

AN  angry  dialogue,  afcolding-bout 
rather,  has  pafled  between  my 
filter  and  me.  Did  you  think  I  could 
fcold,  my  dear  ? 

She  was  lent  up  to  me,  upon  my  re- 
fufal  to  fee  Mr.  Solmes — Letloofe  upon 
me,  I  think! — No  intention  on  their 
parts,  to  conciliate!  It  feems  evident 
that  I  am  given  up  to  my  brother  and 
her,  by  general  confent. 

I  will  do  juftice  to  every-thing  fte 
faid  againft  me,  which  carried  any  force 
with  it.  As  I  afk  for  your  approbation 
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or  difapprobation  of  my  conduct,  upon 
the  facts  I  lay  before  you,  I  fliould 
think  it  the  fign  of  a  very  bad  caufe,  if 
I  endeavoured  to  miflead  my  judge. 

She  began  with  representing  to  me 
the  danger  I  had  been  in,  had  my  father 
come  up,  as  he  would  have  done  had 
he  not  been  hindered— by  Mr.  Solmes, 
among  the  reft.  She  reflected  upon 
my  Norton,  as  if  flie  encouraged  me  in 
my  perverfenefs.  She  ridiculed  me  for 
my  fuppofed  efteetn  for  Mr.  Lovelace. 
—Was  fur-prized  that  the  witty,  the 
prudent,  nay,  the  dutiful  and  pi — out 
[fo  flie  fneeringly  pronounced  the  word] 
Clariffa  Harlowe,  mould  be  fo  ftrangely 
fond  of  a  profligate  man,  that  her  pa- 
rents were  forced  to  lock  her  up,  in 
order  to  hinder  her  from  running  into 
his  arms.  '  Let  me  aflc  you,  my  dear,' 
faid  ihe,  '  how  you  now  keep  your 
'  account  of  the  difpofition  of  your 

*  time  ?  Ho-iv  many  hours  in  the  t-iveq- 
'  ty-four  do  you  devote  to  your  needle? 

*  How  many  to  your  prayers?  How 

*  many   to  letter-writing?    And  how 

*  many  to  love  ? — I  doubt,  I  doubt, 
'  my  little  dear,'  was  her  arch  expref- 
fion,  '  the  latter  article  is  like  Aaron's 
'  rod,  and  fwallows  up  all  the  reft  !— 
'  Tell  mej  is  it  not  fo  ?' 

To  thefe  I  anfwered,  that  it  was  a 
double  mortification  to  me  to  owe  my 
fafety  from  the  effects  of  my  father's 
•indignation  to  a  man  I  could  never 
thank  for  any-thing.  I  vindicated  the 
good  Mrs.  Norton  with  a  warmth  that 
was  due  to  her  merit. ^— With  equal 
warmth  I  refented  her  reflections  upon 
me  on  Mr.  Lovelace's  account.  As 
to  the  difpofition  of  my  time  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  I  told  her  it  would 
better  have  become  her  to  pity  a  filler 
in  diftrefs,  than  to  exult  over  her— 
Efpecially,  when  I  could  too  juftly  at- 
tribute to  the  difpofition  of  fome  of 
her  wakeful  hours  no  fmall  part  of  that 
diftrefs. 

She  raved  extremely  at  this  laft  hint: 
but  reminded  me  of  the  gentle  treat- 
ment of  all  my  friends,  my  mother's 
in  particular,  before  it  came  to  this: 
fhe  {aid,  that  I  had  difcovered  a  fpirit 
they  never  had  expected;  that,  jf  they 
'had  thought'  me  iuch  a  championefs, 
they  would  hardly  have  ventured  to.en- 
gage  with  me;  but  that  now,  the  fhort 
and  the  long  was,  that  the  matter  had 
gone  too  far  to  be  given  upj  thatitwas 


become  a  contention  between  duly  and 
luilfi'.lnefe;  whether  a  parent's  autho- 
rity were  to  yield  to  a  daughter's  ob- 
ftinacy,  or  the  contrary:  that  I  muft 
therefore  bend  or  break:  that  was  all. 
child. 

I  told  her,  that  I  wiflied  the  fubjefl 
were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  I  could  re- 
turn her  pleafantry  with  equal  lightnefs 
of  heart:  but  that,  if  Mr.  Solmes  had 
fuch  merit  in  every-body's  eyes,  in  hers 
particularly,  why  might  he  not  be  a 
brother  to  me,  rather  than  a  hujband ? 

1  O  child,'  fays  (he,  '  methinks  you 
'  are  as  pleafant  to  the  full  as  I  am:  I 

*  begin  to  have  fome  hopes  of  you  now. 
'  But  do  you  think  I  will  rob  my  fifter 
'  of  her  humble  fervant  ?  Had  he  firft 
'  addrefled  himfelf  to  me/  proceeded 
me,  '  fomething  might  have  been  faid: 
'  but  to  take  my  younger   filter's  re- 
'  f  ufal !  No,  no,  child;  it  is  not  come 
'  to  that  neither!  Befides,  that  would 
'  be  to  leave  the  door  open  in   your 
'  heart  for  you  know  who,  child;  and 
'  we  would  fain  bar  him  out,  if  pofli- 
'  ble.  In  ftiort,'  [and  then  flie  changed 
both  her  tone,  and  her  looks]  '  had  I  . 
'  been    as   forward   as    fomebody,    to 

'  throw  myfelf  into  the  arms  of  one  of 
'  the  greateft  profligates  in  England, 
'  who  had  endeavoured  to  fupport  his 
'  claim  to  me  through  the  blood  of  my 
'  brother,  then  might  all  my  family 
'  join  together  to  lave  me  from  fuch  a 
'  wretch,  and  to  marry  me  as  faft  as 
'  theycould,  to  fome  worthy  man,  who 
1  might  opportunely  offer  himfelf.  And 
'  now,  (Mary,  all's  out,  and  make  the 

*  moft  of  it.' 

Did  not  this  deferve  a  fevere  return  ? 
,Do  fay  it  did,  to  juftify  my  reply.— 
'  Alas!  for  my  poor  filter!'  faid  I — 
'  The  man  was  not  always  fo  great  a 
'  profligate.  How  true  is  the  obferva- 
'  tion,  That  unrequited  love  turns  to 
'  deepeji  hater 

I  thought  me  would  have  beat  me. 
But  I  proceeded — «  I  have  heard  often 
'  of  my  brother's  danger,  andmybro- 
'  ther's  murderer.  When  fo  little  cere- 

*  mony  is  made  with  me,  why  mould  I 
'  not  ipeak  out? — Did  he  not  feek  to 
'  kill  the  other,  if  he  could  have  done 

*  it  ?    Would  my  brother  have  given 
'  Lovelace  bis  life,  had  it  been  in  his 
'  power  ?— The  aggrejjor   fliould  not 
«  complain. — And,  as  to  opportune  of- 
'  fers,  would  to  Heaven  fome  one  had 

«  offered 
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c  offered  opportunely  to  fomebody!  It  is 
«  not  my  fault,  Bella,  the  opportune 
*  gentleman  don't  come!" 

Couldjiou,  my  dear,  have  (hewn  more 
fpirit?  I  expe&ed  to  feel  the  weight  of 
her  hand.  She  did  come  up  to  me, with 
it  held  up:  then,  fpeechlefs  with  paf- 
fion,  ran  down  half  way  of  the  ftairs, 
and  came  up  again. 

When  (he  could  fpeak — «  God  give 
'  me  patience  with  y»u!' 

'  Amen,'  faid  I :  '  but  you  fee,  Bella, 
how  ill  you  bear  the  retort  you  pro- 
voke. Will  you  forgive  me;  and  let 
me  find  a  fifter  in  you,  as  /  am  forry, 
if  you  have  reaf'on  to  think  me  un- 
fjfterly  in  what  I  have  faid  ?* 
Then  did  (he  pour  upon   me,  with 
greater  violence;  confideringniygentle- 
nefs  as  a  triumph  of  temper  over  her. 
She  was  refolved,  (he  faid,  to  let  every- 
body know  how  I  took  the  wicked  Love- 
lace's part  againft  my  brother. 

I  wifhed,  I  told  her,  I  could  make  the 

plea  for  my f elf,  which  (lie  might  for  her- 

j'elf;  to  wit,  That  my  anger  was  more 

inexcufeable  than  my  judgment.  But 

I  prefumed  (he  had  feme  other  view  in 

coming  to  me,  than  ihe  had  hitherto  ac  - 

.quainted  me  with.     *  Let  me,'  faid  I, 

but  know  (after  all  that  has  parted) 

if  you  have  any- thing  to  propofe  that 

'I  can  comply  with;   any-thmg  that 

can  make  my  only  fifter  once  more  my 

friend  ?' 

I  had  before, upon  her  ridiculing  meon 
my  fuppofed  character  ofmeeknfjs,  faid, 
that,  although  I  wifhed  to  be  thought 
meed,  I  would  not  be  abjeft;  although 
humble,  not  mean:  and  here,  in  a  fneer- 
ing  way,  /he  cautioned  me  on  that 
head. 

I  replied,  that  her  pleafantry  was 
much  more  agreeable  than  her  anger. 
But  I  wifhed  (he  would  let  me  know  the 
end  of  a  vifit  that  had  hitherto  {between 
us]  been  ib  unfifterly. 

She  (fefired  to  be  informed,  in  the 
name  of  every -body,  was  her  word, 
what  I  was  determined  upon?  And 
whether  to  comply  or  r.ot? — One  word 
for  all:  my  friends  were  not  to  have 
patience  with  Co  perverfe  a  creature  for 
ever. 

This  then  I  told  her  I  would  do : 
abfolutely  break  with  the  man  they  were 
all  fo  determined  againft;  upon  condi- 
tion, however,  that  neither  Mr.  Solmes, 
nor  any  other,  were  urged  to  me  with 
the  force  of  a  command. 


And  what  was  this,  more  than  I  had 
offered  before?  What,  but  ringing  my 
changes  upon  the  fame  bells,  and  nei- 
ther receding  nor  advancing  one  tittle? 

If  I  knew  what  other  propofals  I 
could  make,  I  told  her,  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  them  all,  and  free  me  from 
the  addrefs  of  a  man  fo  difagreeable  to 
me,  I  would  make  them.  I  had  indeed 
before  offered,  never  to  marry  without 
my  father's  confent. 

She  interrupted  me,  That  was  be- 
caufe  I  depended  upon  my  whining 
tricks  to  bring  my  father  and  mother  to 
what  I  pleafed. 

*  A  poor  dependence!'  I  faid.— She 
knew  thofe  who  would  make  that  de- 
pendence vain— 

And  I  jhouU  have  brought  them  to 
tny  own  beck,  very  probably,  and  my 
uncle  Hurlowe  too,  as  alfo  my  aunt 
Hervey,  had  I  not  been  forbidden  their 
fight,  and  thereby  hindered  from  play- 
ing my  pug's  tricks  before  them. 
'  Atleaft,  Bella,'  faid  I,  '  you  have 
hinted  to  me  to  ivhom  I  am  obliged, 
that  my  father  and  mother,  and  every- 
body elfe,  treat  me  thus  hardily.  But 
furelyyou  make  them  all  very  weak. 
Indifferent  perfons,  judging  of  us  twa 
from  whafjras  fay,  would  either  think 
me  a  very  artful  creature,  orjou  a  very 
fpiteful  one.' 

*  You  are  indeed-  a  very  artful  one, 
'  for  that  matter,'  interrupted  flie  in  a 
paflion:  «  one  of  the  artfulleft  I  ever 

*  knew!'  And  then  followed  an  accufa- 
tion  folow!  fo  unfifterly! — That  I  half- 
bewitched  people  by  my  infmuating  ad- 
drefs: that  nobody  could  be  valued  or 
refpefted,  but  muft  (land  like  cyphers 
wherever  I  came.     '  How  often,'  faid 
(he,  '  have  I  and  my  brother  blen  talk- 
ing upon  a  fubjeft,  and  had  every- 
body's attention,  till  you  came  in, 
with  your  bewitching  meek  pride,  and 
Intmblf  fignificance?  And  then  have 
we  either  been  flopped  by  references 
to  Mifs  Clary's  opinion,  forfooth;  or 
been  forced  to  ftopourfelves,  ormu/t 
have  talked    on   unattended  to   by 
every-body.' 

She  paufed:    '  Dear  Bella,  proceed.* 
She  indeed   feemed  only  gathering 

breath. 

«  And  fo  T  w///,'  faid  (he—*  Did  you 

'  not  bewitch  my  grandfather?  Could 

*  any-thingbepleafing  to  him,  that  you 
'  did  not  fay  or  do?  How  did  he  ufe  to 
'  hang,  till  he  flabbered  again,  poor 

'  doating 
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•  doatingolJmanlonyourfilvertongue! 
Yet  what  didj/oii  lay,  that  ive  could 
not  have  faid?  What  did  you  do,  that 
ive  did  not  endeavour  to  do  ? — And 
what  was  all  this  for?  Why,  truly, 
his  laii  will  (hewed  what  effect  your 
fmoatb  oblig-ingnefs  had  upon  him!— 
To  leave  the  '  acquin a  part  of  his 
eftate  from  the  next  heirs,  his  own 
Ions,  to  a  grandchild;  to  hityouagt/l 
grandchild!  a  daughter  too! — To 
leave  the  family-pifturesfrom  hisfons 
to  you,  becaufe  you  could  fiddle  about 
them,  and,  though  you  now  neglect 
their  examples,  could  wipe  and  clean 
them  with  your  dainty  hands!  The 
family-plate  too,  in  fuch  quantities, 
of  two  or  three  generations  {landing, 
mud  not  be  changed,  bccauil-  kispre- 
fious  child*,  humouring  his  oldfal- 
lal  tafte,  admired  it,  to  make  it  all  her 
own.' 

This  was  too  low  to  move  me:  '  O 
my  poor  filler!'  faid  I  ;  '  not  to  be 
able,  or  at  lead  willing,  to  diltinguifh 
between  art  and  nature!  Ifl<&/oblige, 
I  was  happy  in  it:  1  looked  for  no 
further  reward;  nu-  mind  is  above 
art,  from  the  diity  motives  you  men- 
tion. I  wifli  with  all  my  heart  my 
grandfather  kad  not  thus  diftinguifh- 
ed  me:  he  faw  my  brother  likely  to 
be  amply  provided  for  out  of  the  fa- 
mily, as  well  as  in  it;  he  de  fired  that 
you  might  have  the  greater  mare  of  my 
father's  favour  for  it;  and  no  doubt 
but  you  both  will.  You  know,  Bella, 
that  the  eftate  my  grandfather  be- 
queathed me  was  not  half  the  real 
eftate  he  left.' 

'  What's  all  that  to  an  eftate  in  pof- 
feflion,  and  left  you  with  fuch  dif- 
tinclions,  as  gave  you  a  reputation  of 
greater  value  than  the  eftate  itfelf?' 
4  Hence  my  misfortune,  Bella,  in 
your  envy,  I  doubt!— But  have  I  not 
given  up  that  poflefiion  in  the  bcft 
manner  I  could  ?' 

4  Yes,'  interrupting  me,  (he  hated  me 
for  that  bcjt  manner.  Specious  little 
witch!  Ihe  called  me:  '  Y our  beft  man- 
ner, fo  full  of  art  and  defign,  had  ne- 
ver been  feen  through,  if  you,  with 
your  blandifhing  ways,  had  not  been 
put  out  of  fight,  and  reduced  topofi- 
tive  declarations!  —  Hindered  from 
playing  your  little  whining  tricks; 
curling,  like  a  ferpent,  about  your 
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4  mamma;  and  making  her  cry  to  deny 

*  you  any-thing  your  little  obftinate 
4   heart  was  fet  upon! ' 

«  Obftinate  heart,  Bella!' 

4  Yes,  obftinate  heart!  For  did  you 
4  ever  give  up  any-thing?  Had  you  not 
4  the  art  to  make  them  think  all  was 
4  right  you  alked,  though  my  brother 
4  and  I  were  frequently  refufed  favours 
4  of  no  greater  import?" 

4  I  know  not,  Bella,  that  I  ever  afked 
4  any-thing  unfit  to  be  granted.  I  kl- 
4  dom  alked  favours  for  myfelf,  but  for 

I  was  a  reflecting  creature  for  this. 

4  All  you  fpeak  of,  Bella,  was  a  long 
4  time  ago.  I  cannot  go  fo  far  back  into 
4  our  ohildifti  follies.  Little  did  I  think 
4  of  how  long  Jlanding  this  your  lale- 
4  Jbewn  antipathy  is.' 

I  was  areflectcr  again!  Such  afaucy 
mefknffs;  fuch  a  be/i  manner;  and  fuch 
venom  in  words! — 4  O  Clary!  Clary1 
4  Thou  wert  always  a  two- faced  girl'.' 

4  Nobody  thought  I  had  two  facts, 
4  when  I  gave  up  all  into  my  father's 
4  management;  taking  from  his  boun- 

*  ty,  as  before,  all   my  littlo  pocket- 
4  money,  without  a  {lulling  addition  to 
4  my  ftipend,  or  defiring  it.' 

4  Yes,  cunning  creature! — And  that 
4  was  another  of  your  fetches  .'—For  did 
4  it  not  engage  my  fond  father  (as  r.o 
4  doubt  you  thought  it  would)  to  tell 
4  you,  that,  fince  you  had  done  fograte- 
4  ful  and  dutiful  a  thing,  he  would  keep 

*  entire,  for  your  ule,  all  the  produce 
4  of  the  eftate  left  you,  and  be  but  your 
4  fteward  in  it;  and  that  you  fhould  be 

*  entitled  to  the  fame  allowances  as  be- 
4  fore?  Another  of  your£00£-i«'.r,Clary  t 
{  — Sothatall  your  extravagances  have 
4  been  fupported  gratis.' 

4  My  extravagances,  Bella! — But  did 
4  my  father  ever  give  me  any-thing  he 
4  did  not  give  you?' 

4  Yes,  indeed ;  I  got  more  by  that 

*  means,  than  I  fhould  have  had  the 
4  conference  to  alk.  But  I  have  ftill  the 
4  greater  part  to  fliew!  Buljiou!  What 
4  havc_yo«  to  (hew!— I  dare  fay,  not  fifty 
'  pieces  in  the  world!' 

*  Indeed  I  have  not1.* 

*  I  believe  you!— Your  mamma  Nor- 
'  ton,  I  fuppofe— But  mum  for  that!' 

4  Unworthy  Bella!— The  good  wo- 
4  man,  although  low  in  circumftance,  is 

*  great  in  mind!   Much  greater  than 


•  Alluding  to  hi:  words  in  the  preamble  to  the  daffta  in  his  will,  Page  19. 
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*  thofe  who  would  impute  meannefs  to 

*  a  foul  incapable  of  it.' 

'  What  then  have  you  done  with  the 

*  fums  given  you  from  infancy  to  f'quan- 
'  der?  —  Let  me  afk  you,'    [affecting 
archncfs]  '  Has,  has,  has  Lovelace,  has 
'  your  rake,  put  it  out  at  intereft  for 
'  you  ?' 

'  O  that  my  fifter  would  not  make 

*  me  blufh  for  her!   It  is,  however,  out 
'  at  intereft! — And  I  hope  it  will  bring 

*  me  intereft  upoo  in  tereit! — Betterthan 

*  to  lie  uftlefs  in  my  cabinet.' 

She  underftood  me,  fhe  faid.  Were  I 
z  man,  fhe  mould  fuppofe  I  was  aiming 
to  carry   the   county — Popularity!    A 
crowd  to  follow  me  with  their  bleffings 
as  I  went  to  and  from  chuvch,  and  no- 
body elfe  to  be  regarded,  were  agree- 
able things.  Houfe-top  proclamations! 
I  bid  not  my  light  under  a  bujbel,  fhe 
would  fay  that  for  me.     But  was  it  not 
a  little  hard  upon  me,  to  be  kept  from 
blazing  on  a  Sunday? — And  to  be  hin- 
dered from  my  charitable  ollentations? 
'  This,  indeed,  Bella,  is  cruel  Injou, 
who  have  fo  largely  contributed  to  my 
confinement. — But  go  on.  You'll  be 
out  of  breath  by-and-by.     I  cannot 
wifh  to  be  able  to  return  this  ufage. — 
/'oo;*  Bella !'  And  I  believe  I  fmiled  a 
little  too  contemptuoufly  for  a  lifter  to 
a  filter. 

'  None  of  your  faucy  contempts,' 
[rifmg  in  her  voice-.]  '  none  of  your 

*  poor  Bellas,  with  that  air  of  fuperi- 
'  ority  in  a  younger  lifter!' 

*  Well,  then,  rich  Bella!1  curtfeying — 
'  that  will  pleafe  you  better — And  it 
'  is  due  likewife  to  the  hoards  you  boaft 
'  of.' 

{  Look-ye,  Clary,'  holding  up  her 
hand,  '  if  you  are  not  a  little  more  ab- 

*  jeft  in  your  meekiiefs,   a  little  more 
•'  m&an  in  your  humility,  and  treat  me 
'  with  the  refpect  due  to  an  elder  filter — 

*  you  fliall  find — ' 

'  Not  that  you  will  treat  me  worfe 
'  than  you  ha<ve  d'jne,  Bella! — That 

*  cannot  be;  unlefs  you  were  to  let  fall 
'  your  uplifted   hand  upon  me — And 

*  that  would  lei's  become  you  to  do,  than 
'  me  to  bear.' 

*  Good,  meek  creature— But  you 
'  were  upon  your  overtures  jult  now!— « 
'  I  (hall  furprize  every- body  by  tarry - 

*  ing  fo  long.     They  will  think  fome 
'  good  may  be  done  with  you — And 
(  fupper  will  be  ready.' 

A  tear  would  llray  down  my  cheek— 


'  How  happy  have  I  been,'  faid  I,  figh  - 
ing,  '  in  the  fupper- time  converfations, 
4  with  all  my  dear  friends  in  my  eye 
'  round  their hofpitablc  hoard!' 

I  met  only  with  infultfor  this — Bella 
has  not  &  feeling  heart.  The  highcft  joy 
in  this  life  (he  is  not  capable  of:  but 
then  me  faves  herfelf  many  griefs,  by 
her  impenetrablenefs — Yet,  for  ten 
times  the  pain  that  i'uch  a  fenfibility  is 
attended  with,  would  I  not  part  with  the 
pleafure  it  brings  with  it. 

She  afked  me,  upon  my  turning  from 
her,  If  (he  mould  fay  any-thing  below 
of  my  compliances? 

'  You  may  fay,  That  I  will  do  every- 
'  thing  they  would  have  me  do,  if  they 
'  will  free  me  from  Mr.  Solmes's  ad- 
«  drefs.' 

'  This  is  all  you  defire  at  prefent, 
'  creeper  on!  infinuatorT  [What  words 
fhe  has!]  '  But  will  not  t'other  man 
'  flame  out,  and  roar  molt  horribly,  up- 
'  on  the  (hatching  from  his  paws  a  prey 

*  he  thought  himielf  lure  of?1 

'  I  muft  let  you  talk  in  your  own 
'  way,  orwelhall  never  come  to  a  point. 
'  I  mall  not  matter  l\it  rearing,  as  you 

*  call  it.  I  will  promife  him,  that,  if  I 
'  ever  marry  any  other  man,  it  (hall  not 

*  be  till  be  is  man  led.     And  if  he  be 
'  not  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  condeiceri- 
4  fion,  I  fhall  think  heaugbt:  and  I  will 
'  give  any  afTurances,  that  I  will  neither 
'  correfpond   with  him,  nor  fee  him. 
'   Surely  this  will  do.' 

'  But  I  fuppofe  then  you  will  have 

*  no  objection  to  fee  and  converfe,  on  a 
'  civil  foot,  with  Mr.  Solmes — as  your 
'  father's  friend,  or  fo?' 

'  No!  I  muft  be  permitted  to  retire  to 
'  my  apartment  whenever  he  comes.  I 
'  would  no  more  converfe  with  the 

*  one,  than  correfpond  with  the  other. 
'  That  would  be  to  make  Mr.  Lovelace 
'  guilty  of  fome  rafhnefs,  on  a  belief, 
'  that  I  broke  with  him,  to  have  Mr. 
'  Solmes.' 

'  And  fo,  that  wicked  wretch  is  to 
c  be  allowed  fuch  a  controul  over  you, 

*  that  you  are  not  to  be  civil  to  your 
'  father's  friends,  at  his  own  houfe,  for 

*  fear  of  incenfmg  him! — When  this 

*  comes  to  be  reprefented,  be  ib  good 

*  as  to  tell  me,  what  is  it  you  expect 
'  from  it?' 

EtvayTfbtilg,  I  faid,  or  nothing,  as  fhe 
was  pleafed  to  reprefent  it. — '  Be  fo 

*  good  as  to  give  it  your  intereft,  Bella, 
'  and  fay,  further,  That  I  will  by  any 

S  *  mean* 
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*  means  I  can,  in  the  law  or  otherwife, 
4  make  over  to  my  father,  to  my  uncles, 
4  or  even  to  my  brother,  all  I  am  en  • 
'  titled  to  by  my  grandfather's  will,  as 

*  a  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  my 

*  promifes.  And  as  I  (hall  have  no  rea- 
4  fon  to  expeft  any  favour  from  my  fa- 

*  ther,  if  I  break  them,  I  (hall  not  be 

*  worth  any-body's  having.  And  fur- 

*  ther  (till,  unkindly  as  my  brother  has 

*  ufed  me,  I  will  go  down  to  Scotland 
'  privately,  as  his  houfekeeper,  [I  now 

*  fee  I  may  be  fpared  here]  if  he  will 
4  promife  to  treat  me  no  worfe  than  he 
'  would  do  an  hired  one.— Or  I  will  go 

*  to  Florence,  to  my  coufin  Morden,  if 
4  his  ftay  in  Italy  will  admit  of  it.    In 

*  either  cafe,  it  may  be  given  out,  that 
4  I  am  gone  to  the  other ;  or  to  the 

*  world's  end.   I  care  not  whither  it  is 
4  faid  I  am  gone,  or  do  go.' 

*  Let  me  a(k  you,  child,  if  you  will 
'  give  your  pretty  propofal  in  writing?' 

«  Yes,  with  all  my  heart.'  And  I 
ftepped  to  my  clofet,  and  wrote  to  the 
purpofe  I  have  mentioned;  and,  more- 
over, the  following  lines  to  my  brother. 

'  MY   DEAR    BROTHER, 

*  T  Hope  I  have  made  fuch  propofals 
*•  '  to  my  fifter,  as  will  be  accepted. 

4  I  am  fure  they  will,  if  you  pleafe  to 
4  give  them  your  fanftion.  Let  me  beg 
'  of  youforGod's  fake,  that  you  will. 

*  I  think  myfelf  very  unhappy  in  hav- 

*  ing  incurred  your  difpleafure.     No 

*  fifter  can  love  a  brother  better  than  I 
4  love  you.  Pray  do  not  put  the  worft, 

*  but  the  beft  conftruclions  upon  my 

*  propofals,  when  you  have  them  re- 
4  ported  to  you.     Indeed  I  mean  the 

*  belt.    I  have  no  fubterfuges,  no  arts, 
4  no  intentions,  but  to  keep  to  the  let- 
4  ter  of  them.  You  (hall  yourfelf  draw 
4  up  eveiy-thinginto  writing,  as  ftrong 
'  as  you  can;  and  I  will  fign  it;  and 

*  what  the  laiv  will  not  do  to  enforce 
'  it,  my  refolution  and  my  nvill  (hall : 
'  fothat  I  (hall  be  worth  nobody's  ad- 
'  diefs,  that  has  not  my  papa's  con- 
4  lent;  nor  (hall  any  perfon,  nor  any 
4  confideration,  induce  me  to  revoke  it. 
4  You   can  do   more    than  any-body 

*  to  reconcile  my  parents  and  uncles 

*  to  me.     Let  me  owe  this  defirable  fa- 

*  vour  to  your  brotherly  interpofition, 
'  and  you  will  for  ever  oblige  jour  flf- 
'  jlifled filer , 
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And  how  do  you  think  Bella  em- 
ployed herfelf  while  I  was  writing?— 
Why,  playing  gently  upon  my  harpfi- 
chord:  and  humming  to  it,  to  mew  her 
unconcernednefs. 

When  I  approached  her  with  what  I 
had  written,  (he  arofe  with  an  air  of 
levity—'  Why,  love,  you  have  not  writ- 
ten already! — You  have,  I  proteft!— 
O  what  a  ready  penwoman!— And 
may  I  read  it?' 

*  If  you  pleafe.  And  let  me  befeech 
you,  my  dear  Bella,  to  back  thefe  pro- 
pofals with  your  good  offices:  and,' 
[folding  my  uplifted  hands;  tears,  I  be- 
lieve, (landing  in  my  eyes]  '  I  will  love 
'  you  as  never  fifter  loved  another.' 

*  Thou  art  a  (trange  creature," 
faid  (he;  '  there  is  no  withftanding 
'  thee.' 

She  took  the  propefals  and  letter; 
and  having  read  them,  burft  into  an 
affected  laugh:  '  Howwife-onesmay  be 
taken  in!— Then  you  did  not  know, 
that  I  was  jefting  with  you  all  this 
time!— And  fo  you  would  have  me 
carry  down  this  pretty  piece  of  non- 
fen  fe  ?' 

«  Don't  let  me  be  furprized  at  your 
feemingunfifterlinefs,  Bella.  I  hope 
it  is  but  feeming.  There  canbewo  wk 
in  fuch  a  jefting  as  this.' 
'  The  folly  of  the  creature! — How 
natural  is  it  for  people,  when  they 
fet  their  hearts  upon  any-thing,  to 
think  every-bodymuft  fee  with  their 
eyes! — Pray,  dear  child,  what  be- 
comes of  your  father's  authority  here? 
—\N\\oJioops  here,  the  parent,  or  the 
child? — How  does  this  fquare  with 
the  engagements  actually  agreed  up- 
on between  your  father  and  Mr. 
Solmes?  What  fecurity,  that  your 
rake  will  not  follow  you  to  the  world's 
end? — Neverthelefs,  that  you  may 
not  think  that  I  ftand  in  the  way  of  a 
reconciliation  on  liu:h  fine  terms  as 
thefe,  I  will  be  your  melfenger  this 
once,  and  hear  what  my  papa  will  fay 
to  it;  although  beforehand  I  can  tell 
you,  theie  propolaJs  will  not  anfwer 
the  principal  end.' 
So  down  (he  went.  But,  it  feems, 
my  aunt  Hervcy  and  my  uncle  Harlowe 
were  not  gone  away:  and  as  they  have 
all  engaged  to  aft  in  concert,  meflengers 
were  diipatched  to  my  uncle  and  aunt 
to  delire  them  to  be  there  to  break  fail  in 
the  morning. 

MONDAY 
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MONDAY   NIGHT,    II  O'CLOCK. 

I  AM  afraid  I  (hall  not  be  thought 
worthy— 

Juft  as  I  began  not  to  fear  I  mould 
be  thought  worthy  of  an  anfwer,  Betty 
rapped  at  my  door,  and  faid,  If  I  were 
not  in  bed,  (he  had  a  letter  for  me.  I 
had  but  juft  done  writing  the  above 
dialogue,  and  ftepped  to  the  door,  with 
the  pen  in  my  hand — '  Always  writing, 

*  Mifs!'  faid  the  bold  wench  :  '  it  is 

*  admirable  how  you  can  get  away  what 
'  you  write — But  the  fairies,  they  fay, 
'  are  always  at  hand  to  help  lovers.'— 
She  retired  in  fo  much  hafte,  that  had  I 
been  difpofed,  I  could  not  take  the  no- 
tice of  this  infolence  which  itdeferved. 

I  inclofe  my  brother's  letter.  He 
was  refolved  to  let  me  fee,  that  I  mould 
have  nothing  to  expect  from  his  kind- 
nefs.  But  furely  he  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  every  point.  The  af- 
fembling  of  my  friends  to-morrow  is  a 
good  fign:  and  I  will  hope  fomething 
from  that,  and  from  propofals  fo  rea- 
fonable.  And  now  I  will  try  if  any 
repofe  will  fall  to  my  lot  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  night. 


*  TO  MISS  CLARY  HARLOWE.' 
[INCLOSED  IN  THI  PRECEDING.] 

*  XT' OUR  propofals  will   be  confi- 

'  dered  by  your  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  all  your  friends,  to-mor- 
row morning.  What  trouble  does 
your  (hameful  forwardness  give  us 
all!  I  wonder  you  have  the  courage  to 
write  to  me,  upon  whom  you  are  fo 
continually  emptying  your  whole  fe- 
male quiver.  I  have  no  patience 
with  you,  for  reflecting  upon  me  as 
the  aggreffor  in  a  quarrel  which  owed 
it's  beginning  to  my  confideration 
for  you. 

'  You  have  madefuchconfeffions  in 
a  villain's  favour,  as  ought  to  caufe 
all  your  relations  to  renounce  you 
for  ever.  For  my  part,  I  will  not 
believe  any  woman  in  the  world,  who 
promifes  againft  her  avowed  inclina- 
tion. To  put  it  out  of  your  power 
to  ruin  yourfelf  is  the  only  way  left 
to  prevent  your  ruin.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  write;  but  your  /oo-/t;Wfifter 
has  prevailed  upon  me.  As  to  your 
going  into  Scotland,  that  day  of 

*  grace  is  ever.— Ner  would  I  advife, 


'  that  you  mould  goto  grandfather -uf 
'  your  coufm  Morden.  Befides,  that 
'  worthy  gentleman  might  be  involved 
'  in  fome  fatal  difpute,  upon  your  ac- 

*  countj  and  then  be  called  the  ag- 

*  grejjbr. 

'  A  fine  fituation  you  have  brought 
'  yourfelf  to,  to  propofe  to  hide  your- 
'  feif  from  your  rake,  and  to  have 
'  falfhoods  told,  to  conceal  you  \— 
'  Your  confinement,  at  this  rate,  is 

*  the  happieft  thing  that  could  befal 
'  you.      Your  bravo's   behaviour   at 
'  church,   looking  out  for  you,  is  a 
'  fufficient  indication  of  his  power  over 
'  you,  had  you  not  fo  fhamelefsly  ac- 
'  knowledged  it. 

4  One  word  for  all— Your  parents 
'  and  uncles  may  do  as  they  will:  but 
'  if,  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  I 
'  cannot  carry  this  point,  I  will  retire 
«  to  Scotland,  and  never  fee  the  face  of 

*  any  one  of  it  more. 

'  J.A.  HARLOWE.' 

There's  a  brother!— There's  flaming 
duty  to  a  father,  and  mother,  and  un- 
cles!— But  he  lees  himfelf  valued,  and 
made  of  confequencej  and  he  give* 
himfelf  airs  accordingly!— Neverthe- 
lefs,  as  I  laid  above,  I  will  hope  better 
things  from  thofe  who  have  not  the  in- 
tereft  my  brother  has  to  keep  open  thefc 
unhappy  differences. 


LETTER   XLIII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE, 
HOWE. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  21. 

WOULD  you  not  have  thought, 
my  dear  Mifs  Howe,  as  well  as 
I,  that  mypropo.'al  mult  have  been  ac- 
cepted: and  that  my  brother,  by  the 
laft  article  of  his  unbrotheily  letter, 
(where  he  threatens  td  go  to  Scotland  if 
it  (hould  be  hearkened  to)  was  of  opi- 
nion that  Itivouil? 

For  my  part,  after  T  had  read  the  un- 
kind letter  over  and  over,  I  concluded, 
upon  the  whole,  that  a  reconciliation 
upon  terms  fo  difadvantageouc  to  my- 
felf,  as  hardly  any  other  perfon  jn  my 
cafe,  I  dare  fay,  would  have  propofcd, 
muft  he  the  refult  of  this  morning^s 
conference.  And  in  that  belief  I  had 
begun  to  give  myfelf  new  trouble  in 
S  a  thinking 
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thinking  (this  difficulty  over)  how  I 
fliould  be  able  to  pacify  Lovelace  on 
that  part  of  my  engagement,  by  which 
I  undertook,  to  break  off  all  conefpon- 
rlence  with  him,  unlefs  my  friends 
ihould  be  brought  by  the  interpofition 
of  his  powerful  friends,  and  any  offers 
they  might  make,  (which  it  was  rather 
Us  part  to  fuggeft,  than  mine  to  inti- 
mate) to  change  their  minds. 

Thus  was  I  employed,  not  very 
agreeably,  you  may  believe,  becaufc 
of  the  vehemence  of  the  tempers  I  had 
to  conflict  with;  when  breakfaiting- 
tirr.e  approached,  and  my  judges  be- 
gan to  arrive. 

And  oh!  how  my  heart  fluttered  on 
hearing  the  chariot  of  the  one,  and 
then  of  the  other,  rattle  through  the 
court-yard,  and  the  hollow- founding 
footftep  giving  notice  of  each  perfon's 
ftepping  out,  to  take  his  place  on  the 
awful  bench  which  my  fancy  had  form- 
ed for  them  and  my  other  judges  ! 

*  That,'  thought  I,  '  is  my  aunt  Her- 

*  yey's!  That  my  uncle  Harlowe's!  Now 
«  comes  my  uncle  Antony!'    And  my 
imagination  made  a  fourth  chariot  for 
the  odious  Solmes,   although  it  hap- 
pgned  that  he  was  not  there. 

'  And  now,'  thought  I,  '  are  they 
f  all  aflembled:  and  now  my  brother 
'  calls  upon  my  fifter  to  make  her  re- 

*  port!  Now  the  hard-hearted  Bella  in- 
'  terlards  her  fpeech  with  invectives! 

*  Now  has  /he  concluded  her  report ! 
'  Now  they  debate  upon  it! — Now  does 
"  my  brother  flame!  Now  threaten  to 

*  go  to  Scotland!  Now  is.  he  chidden, 

*  and  nowfoothed!' 

And  then  I  ran  through  the  whole 
conference  in  my  imagination,  forming 
fpeeches  for  this  perlbn  and  that,  pro 
and  con.  till  all  concluded,  as  I  flattered 
myfelf,  in  an  acceptance  of  my  condi- 
tions, and  in  giving  directions  to  have 
an  instrument  drawn  to  tie  me  up  to  my 
good  behaviour:  while  I  fuppofed  all 
agreed  to  give  Solmes  a  wife  every  way 
more  worthy  of  him,  and  with  her  the 
promife  of  my  grandfather's  eftate,  in 
cafe  of  my  forfeiture,  or  dying  unmar- 
ried, on  the  righteous  condition  hepro- 
pofes  to  entitle  himfelf  to  it  with  me. 

'  And  now,'  thought  I,  'am  I  to  be 
4  ordered  down  to  recognize  my  own 

*  propofals.     And  how  fliall   I   look 
'  upon  my  awful  judges?  How  fliall  I 
{  *tand  the  queftions  of  fome,  the  let 


'  fnrlinefs  of  others,  the  returning 
'  love  of  one  or  two?  How  greatly  fliall 
«  I  be  affected!' 

Then  I  wept.  Then  I  dried  my 
eyes:  then  I  practifed  at  my  glais  for  a 
look  more  chearful  than  my  heart. 

*  And  now'  [as  any-thing  ftirred] 
'  is  my  fifter  coming  to  declare  the  if- 
'  fueofall!'  Tears  gufhing again,  my 
heart  fluttering  as  a  bird  againft  it's 
wires;  drying  my  eyes  again  and  again 
to  no  purpofe. 

And  thus,  my  Nancy,  [Excufe  the 
fanciful  prolixity]  was  I  employed, 
and  iuch  were  my  thoughts  and  imagi- 
nations, when  I  found  a  very  different 
refult  from  the  hopeful  conference. 

For  about  ten  o'clock  up  came  my 
fifter,  with  an  air  of  cruel  triumph, 
waving  her  hand  with  a  light  flourish. 
'  Obedience  without  referve  is  re- 
quired of  you,  Clary.  My  papa  is 
juftly  incenfed,  that  you  mould pre- 
fumeto  difpute  his  will,  and  to  make 
conditions  with  him.  Heknowswhat 
is  beft  for  you :  and  as  you  own  mat- 
ters are  gone  a  great  way  between 
this  hated  Lovelace  and  you,  they 
will  believe  nothing  you  fay;  except 
you  will  give  the  one  only  inftance, 
that  will  put  them  out  of  doubt  of 
the  fincerity  of  your  promifes. 
'  What,  child,  are  you  furpnzed?— 
Cannot  you  fpeak? — Then,  it  Teems, 
you  had  expected  a  different  iffue, 
had  you? — Strange  that  you  could! 
—With  all  your  acknowledgments 
andconfeffions,  fo  creditable  to  your 
noted  prudence'.* 

I   was  indeed  fpeechlefs   for   fome 
time:    my  eyes  were  even  fixed,  and 
ceafed  to  flow.     But  upon  the  hard- 
hearted   Bella's   proceeding  with   her 
airs   of  infult,    '  Indeed   I  --was  mif- 
taken,'  faid  I;  '  indeed  I  was! — For 
in  you,    Bella,  I  expected,  I  hoped 
for,  a  filter.' 

'  What!'  interrupted  /he,  '  with  all 
your  mannerly  flings,  and  your  de- 
ipifing  airs,  did  you  expect,  that  I 
was  capible  of  telling  ftories  for  you? 
— Did  you  think,  that  when  I  was 
afked  my  own  opinion  of  the  fince- 
rity of  your  declarations,  I  could 
not  tell  thtm,  bo-iv  far  matters  k:id 
gone  between  you  and your  Jelloiu  ? — 
When  the  intention  is  to  bend  that 
ftubborn  will  of  yours  to  your  duty, 
do  you  think  I  would  deceive  them  ? 
«  —Do 
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«  _Do  you  think  I  would  encourage 

*  them  to  call  you  down,  to  contradict 
«  all  that  I  mould  have  invented  in 

*  your  favour?' 

'  Well,  well,  Bella;  I  am  the  lefs 
'  obliged  to  you;  that's  all.  I  was 
«  willing  to  think,  that  I  had  ftill  a 
<  brothet  and  fifter.  But  I  find  I  am 
«  mittaken.' 

'  Pretty  mopfa-eyed  foul!" — washer 
expreffion  — '  And  was  it  willing  to 
«  think  it  had  ftill  a  brother  and  fifter? 

*  And  why  don't  you  go  on,  Clary?' 
[mocking  my  half-weeping  accent]  '  I 
'  thought  too  I  had  a  father,  and  mo- 
«  tber,  two  uncles,  and  an  aunt:  but  I 
'  am  mif—  taken t    that's   all — Come, 
«  Clary,  fay  tins,  and  it  will  in  part  be 
4  true,  becaufe   you  have  thrown  off 
'  their  authority,  and  becaufe  you  re- 

*  fpeft  one  vile  wretch  more  than  them 
«  all.' 

<  How  have  I  deferved  this  at  your 
'  hands,  fifter? — But  I  will  only  fay,  I 

*  pity  you.' 

'  And  with  that  difdainful  air  too, 
'  Clary!— None  of  that  bridled  neck! 
«  None  of  your  fcornful  pity,  girl! — I 

*  befeech  you !' 

'  This  fort  of  behaviour  is  natural 
«  to  you,  furely,  Bella! — What  new 

*  talents  do^s  it  difcover  in  you! — But 
«•  proceed — If  it  be  a  pleature  to  you, 
«  proceed,  Bella.     And  fince  I  mull 
«  not  pityjow,  I  will  pity  myfelf:  for 

*  nobody  elfe  will.' 

'  Becaufe  you  don't — '  faid  (he. 
'  Hum,   Bella,'    interrupting  her; 
«  Becaufe  I  don't  defense  it — I  know 

*  you  were  going  to    fay  fo.     I  will 
'  fay  as  you  fay  in  every-thing;  and 
«  that's  the  way  to  pleafe  you.' 

«  Then  fay,  Lovelace  is  a  villain.' 
•  So  I  will,  when  I  think  him  fo.' 
'  Then  you  don't  think  him  fo  ?' 
'  Indeed  I  don't.     You  did  not  al- 

'  ways,  Bella.' 

'  And  what,   Clary,   mean  you  by 

'  that?'  [bridling  up  tome] — Tell  me 

«  what  you  mean  by  that  reflection  ?' 
'  Tell  me,  why  you  call  it  a  reflec- 

'  tion? — What  did  I  fay?' 

'  Thou  art  a  provoking  creature— 

*  But  what  fay  you  to  two  or  three 
'  duels  of  that  wretch's?' 

'  I  can't  tell  what  to  fay,  unlefs  I 

!  knew  the  occafions.' 

'  Do  you  jultify  duelling  at  all?' 
1  I  do  not;  neither  can  J  help  his 

f  duelling.' 


*  Will  you  go  down,  and  humble 
'  that  ftubborn  fpirit  of  yours  to  your 

*  mamma  ?' 

I  faid  nothing. 

*  Shall     I    conduct    your    ladyfliip 

*  down?'  [offering  to  take  my  declined 
hand.] 

'  What!  notvouchfafetoanfwerme?' 

I  turned  from  her  in  filence. 

'  What !  turn  your  back  upon  me 

*  too! — Shall  I  bring  up  your  mamma 
'  to   you,  love?'   [following  me,  and 
taking  my  ftruggling  hand]  {  What! 
'  not  fpeak   yet !     Come,  my  fullen, 
'  filent  dear,  fpeak  one  word  to  me— 
'  You  mult  fay  two  very  foon  to  Mr. 
'  Solmes,  I  can  tell  you  that.' 

'  I  hen'  [gufhing  out  into  tears, 
which  I  could  not  hold  in  longer]  '  they 
'  (hall  be  the  laft  words  I  will  ever 
'  fpeak.' 

'  Well,  well,'  [infultingly  wiping 
my  averted  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
while  her  other  hand  held  mine  in  a  ri- 
diculing tone]  '  I  am  glad  any-thing 
'  will  make  thee  fpeak:  then  you  think: 

*  you  may  be  brought  to  fpeak  the*w» 
'  words — Only  they  are  to  be  the  laft! 
'  — How  like  a  gentle  lo<vycr  from  it's 
«  tender  bleeding  heart  was  that!' 

'  Ridiculous  Bella!' 

'  Saucy  Clary!'  [changingherfneer- 
ing  tone  to  an  imperious  one]  '  But 
4  do  you  think  you  can  humble  your- 
'  i'elf  to  go  dow'n  to  your  mamma?" 

'  I  am  tired  with  fuch  ftuff  as  this. 

*  Tell  me,  Bella,  if  my  mamma  wiJI 
'  condelcend  to  fee  me  ?' 

'  Yes,  if  you  can  be  dutiful  at  laft.* 

*  I  can.     I  will.' 

'  But  what  call  you  dutiful  ?* 

'  To  give  up  my  own  inclinations — • 

'  That's   fomething  more  for  you  to 

'  tell  of — in  obedience  to  my  parents 

'  commands;  and  to  beg  I  may  not  be 

*  made  mifeiab'e  with  a  man  that  is  fit- 

*  ter  for  anj-hoJj  than  for  me.' 

'  For  me ,  do  you  mean,  Clary?' 

'  Why  not?   fmce  you  have  put  the 

'  .queftion.     You  havea  betteropinion 

'  of  him  than  I  have.     My  friends,  I 

'  hope,  would  not  think  him  too  good 

*  for  me,  and  not  good  enough  forjou. 
'  But  cannot  you  tell  me,  Bella,  what 
'  is  to  become  of  me,  without  infult- 
'  ing  over  me  thus? — If  I  muftbethus 
'  treated,    remember,    that    if    I    am 
'  guilty  of  any  raftinefs,  the  ufage  I 
<  meet  with  will  juftify  it.' 

4   So,   Clary,  you  are  contriving  39 
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fxcttfe,  I  find,  for  fomewhat  that  we 
have  not  doubted  has  been  in  your 
head  a  great  while.* 
*  If  it  were  fo,  you  feem  refolved, 
for  yotir  part,  and  fo  does  my  bro- 
ther for  hii,  that  I  fhall  not  want 
one. — But  indeed,  Bella,  I  can  bear 
no  longer  this  repetition  of  the  worft 
part  of  yefterday's  converfation  r  I 
defire  I  may  throw  myfelf  at  my  fa- 
ther's and  mother's  feet,  and  hear 
from  them  what  their  fentence  is;  I 
fliall  at  lead  avr.d,  by  that  means, 
the  unfifterly  infults  I  meet  with  from 
you.* 

«  Hey-day!  What,  is  this  you?  Is 
it  you,  my  meek  Cfter  Clary?' 
«  Yes,  it  is  I,  Bella;  and  I  will 
claim  the  protection  due  to  a  child  of 
the  family,  or  to  know  why  I  am  to 
be  thus  treated,  when  I  offer  only  to 
preferre  to  myfelf  the  liberty  of  re- 
jufal,  which  belongs  to  my  fex,  and, 
to  pleafe  my  parents,  would  give  up 
my  choice.  I  have  contented  myfelf 
till  now  to  take  fecond-kand  meffen- 
gers,  and  firjt-kand  infults :  you  are 
but  my  fifter ;  my  brother  is  not  my 
fbvereign.  And  while  I  have  a  fa- 
ther and  mother  living,  I  will  not 
be  thus  treated  by  a  brother  and  fif- 
ter,  and  their  fervants,  all  letting 
upon  me,  as  it  fhould  feem,  to  make 
me  defperate,  and  to  do  a.  rafli  thing. 
—I  will  know,  in  fliort,  fifter  Bella, 
ivhy  I  am  to  be  conftrained  thus?— 
What  is  intended  by  it? — And  whe- 
ther I  am  to  be  considered  as  a  child 


She  flood  aghaft  all  this  time,  partly 

with  real,  partly  with  affefted  furprize. 

'  And  is  \lyou?  Is  it  indeed  youl— 

•  Well,  Clary,    you  amaze  me!    But 

•  fince    you  are  fo   defirous  to  refer 

•  yonrfelf  to  your  father  and  mother, 
'  I  will  go  down,  and  tell  them  what 
4  you  fay.     Your  friends  are  not  yet 

•  gone,   I  believe:  they  lhall  affemble 
'  again;  and  then  you  may  come  down, 

•  and  plead  your  own  caufe  in  perfon.' 
•  Let  me  then.     But  let  my  brother 

9  andj>0w  be  abfent.  You  have  made 
'  yourfelves  too  much  parties  againft 
'  me,  to  fit  as  my  judges.  And  I  de- 

•  fire  to  have  none  of  yours  or  his  in- 
'  terpofitions.     I  am  fure  you  could 

•  not  have  reprefented  what  I  propofed 

•  fairly:  I  am  fure  you  could  not.  Nor 

•  is  it  poffible  you  fhould  be  comntif- 

•  fioHfiiio  treat  me  thvis.' 


•  Well,  well,  I'll  call  up  ray  brother 
«  to  you. — I  will    indeed.— He  fliall 
'  juftify  himfelf,  as  well  as  me.' 

*  I  defire  not  to  fee  my  brother,  ex- 
'  cept  he  will  come  at  a  brother,  laying 

*  afide  the  authority  he  has  unjuftly  af- 

*  fumed  ever  me.' 

'  And  fo,  Clary,  it  is  nothing  to 

*  him,  or  to  me,  is  it,  that  our  fifter 

*  fliall  difgraceher  whole  family?' 

'  As  how,  Bella,  difgrace  it? — The 

*  man  whom  you  thus  freely  treat,  is 

*  a  man  of  birth  and  fortune:  he  is  2 
'  man  of  parts,   and  nobly  aiiied.— 
'  He  was  once  thought  worthy  of  you; 
'  and  I  wife  to  Heaven  you  had  had 

*  him.     I  am  fure  it  was  not  my  fault 

*  you  had  not,  although  you  treat  me 
«  thus!' 

This  fet  her  into  a  flame:  I  wifli  I 
had  forborn  it.  O  how  the  poor  Bella 
raved!  I  thought  flic  would  have  beat 
me  once  or  twice:  and  flic  vowed,  her 
fingers  itched  to  do  fo— But  I  was  not 
worth  her  anger.  Yet  (he  flamed  on. 

We  were  heard  to  be  high.— And 
Betty  came  up  from  my  mother  to  com- 
mand my  fifter  to  attend  her. — She  went 
down  accordingly,  threatening  me  with 
letting  every-one  know  what  a  violent 
creature  I  had  {hewn  myfelf  to  be. 

TUESDAY   NOON,    MARCH  2.1. 

I  HAVE  as  yet  heard  no  more  of  my 
fifter:  and  have  not  courage  enough  to 
infift  upon  throwing  myfelf  at  the  feet 
of  my  father  and  mother,  as  I  thought 
in  my  heat  of  temper  I  mould  be  able 
to  do.  And  I  am  now  grown  as  calm 
as  ever;  and  were  Bella  to  come  up 
again,  as  fit  to  be  played  upon  as  be- 
fore. 

I  am  indeed  forry  that  I  fent  her  from 
me  in  fuch  diforder.  But  my  papa's 
letter  threatening  me  with  my  uncle 
Antony's  houie  and  chapel,  terrifies 
me  ftrangely;  and  by  their  filence  I  am 
afraid  fome  new  ftorm  is  gathering. 

But  what  fliall  I  do  with  this  Love- 
lace?  I  have  juft  now,  by  the  unfu- 
fpecled  hole  in  the  wall,  (that  1  told  you 
of  in  my  letter  by  Hannah}  got  a  letter 
from  him — So  uneafy  is  he  for  fear  I 
fhould  be  prevailed  upon  in  Solmes's 
favour;  fo  full  of  menaces,  if  I  am; 
fo  refenting  the  ufage  I  receive;  [for, 
how  I  cannot  tell;  but  he  has  undoubt- 
edly intelligence  of  all  that  is  done  in 
the  family]  fuch  proteftations  of  in- 
violable faith  and  honour;  fuch  vows 
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of  reformation;  fuch  prefling  argu- 
ments to  efcape  from  this  difgraceful 
confinement— O  my  Nancy,  what  (hall 
I  do  with  this  Lovelace? 


LETTER    XLIV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,    go'ct-OCK. 

MY  auntHerveylayherelaftnight, 
and  is  but  jull  gone  from  me. 
She  came  up  to  me  with  my  fifter.  They 
would  not  truft  my  aunt  without  this 
ill-natured  witnefs.  When  me  enter- 
ed my  chamber,  I  told  her,  That  this 
vifit  was  a  high  favour  to  a  poorpri- 
foner,  in  her  hard  confinement.  I 
kiffed  her  hand.  She,  kindly  faluting 
jne,  faid,  '  Why  this  diftance  to  your 

*  aunt,  my  dear,    who  loves  you   fo 

*  well?' 

She  owned,  That  (he  came  to  expof- 
tulate  with  me,  for  the  peace-fake  of  the 
family:  for  that  me  could  not  believe  it 
poflible,  if  I  did  not  conceive  myfelf 
unkindly  treated,  that  I,  who  had  ever 
fliewn  fuch  a  fweetnefs  of  temper,  as 
well  as  manners,  mould  be  thus  refo- 
lute,  in  a  point  fo  t>cry  near  to  my  fa- 
ther, and  all  my  friends.  My  mother 
and  flie  were  both  willing  to  impute 
my  refolution  to  the  manner  I  had  been 
begun  with;  and  to  my  fuppofing  that 
my  brother  had  originally  more  of  a 
hand  in  the  propolals  made  by  Mr. 
Solmes,  than  my  father  or  other  friends. 
In  fhort,  fain  would  my  aunt  have  fur- 
nifhed  me  with  an  excufe  to  come  off 
my  oppofitionj  Bella  all  the  while  hum- 
ming a  tune,  and  opening  this  book 
and  that,  without  meaning;  but  fay- 
ing nothing. 

After  having  (hewed  me,  that  my  op- 
pofition  could  not  be  of  fignification, 
my  father's  honour  being  engaged,  my 
aunt  concluded  with  enforcing  upon 
me  my  duty,  in  ftronger  terms  than  I 
believe  (he  would  have  done,  (the  cir- 
cumftancesof  the  cafe  confidered)  had 
not  my  fifter  been  prefent. 

It  would  but  be  repeating  what  I 
have  fo  often  mentioned,  to  give  you 
th»  arguments  that  parted  on  both  fides. 
—So  I  will  only  recite  what  (he  was 
pleafed  to  fay,  that  carried  with  it  a 
new  face. 

When  me  found  me  inflexible,  as  me 
waj  pieafed  to  call  it,  flie  faid,  For  her 


part,  (he  could  not  but  fay,  that  if  £ 
were  not  to  have  either  Mr.  Solmes  or 
Mr.  Lovelace,  and  yet,  to  make  my 
friends  eafy,  muft  marry,  me  mould  not 
thinkamifsofMr.Wyerley.  Whatdid 
I  think  of  Mr.  Wyerley? 

*  Aye,  Clary,'  put  in  my  fifter,  *  what 
*  fay  you  to  Mr.  Wyerley?' 

I  faw  through  this  immediately.  It 
was  faid  on  purpofe,  I  doubted  rvot,  to 
have  an  argument  againft  me  of  abfolut* 
prepofieflion  in  Mr.  Lovelace's  favour; 
fince  Mr.  Wyerley  every --where  avows 
his  value,  even  to  veneration,  forme; 
and  is  far  lefs  exceptionable,  both  in 
perfon  and  mind,  than  Mr.  Solmesj 
and  I  was  willing  to  turn  the  tables, 
by  trying  how  far  Mr.  Solmes's  terms 
might  be  difpenfed  with ;  fince  the  feme 
terms  could  not  be  expeded  from  Mr, 
Wyerley. 

I  therefore  defired  to  know,  whe- 
ther my  anfwer,  if  it  (hould  be  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr.  Wyerley,  would  releafe 
me  from  Mr.  Solmes  ? — For  I  owned, 
that  I  had  not  the  averfion  to  him,  that 
I  had  to  the  other. 

Nay,  (he  had  no  commiffion  to  pro- 
pole  fuch  a  thing.  She  only  knew,  that 
my  father  and  mother  would  not  be  eafy 
till  Mr.  Lovelace's  hopes  were  entirely 
defeated. 

*  Cunning  creature!'  faid  my  fifter. 
And  this,   asd  her  joining  in  the 

queftion  before,  convinced  me,  that  it 
was  a  defigned  fnare  for  me. 

*  Don't  YOU,  dear  Madam,'  faid  I, 
put  queftions  that  can  anfwer  no  end, 
but  to  fupport  my  brother's  fchemes 
againft  me.— But  are  there  any  hopes 
of  an  end  to  my  fufferings  and  dif- 
grace,  without  having  this  hated  maa 
impofed  upon  me  ?  Will  not  what  I 
have  offered  be  accepted  ?  I  am  fuie 
it  ought — I  will  venture  to  lay  that.* 

*  Why,  niece,  if  there  be  not  any 
fuch  hopes,  I  prefume  you  don't  think 
yoiuielf  abfolved  from  the  duty  due 
from  a  child  to  her  parents?' 

'  Yes,'  faid  my  fifter,  '  I  do  not 
doubt  but  it  is  Mifs  Clary's  aim,  if 
(he  does  not  fly  to  her  Lovelace,  to 
get  her  eftate  into  her  own  hands, 
and  go  to  live  at  The  Grove,  in  that 
independence  upon  which  (he  build* 
all  her  perverfenefs.  And,  dear  heart! 
my  little  love,  how  will  you  then 
blaze  away  !  Your  mamma  Norton, 
your  oracle,  with  your  poor  at  your 
gates,  mingling  io  proudly  and  fo 
meanly  with  the  ragged  herd!  Refleft- 
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ing,  by  your  oftentation,  upon  all 
the  ladies  in  the  county,  who  do  not 
as  you  do.  This  is  known  to  be  your 
fclieme!  And  the  poor  without-  doors, 
and  Lovelace  within,  with  one  hand 
building  up  a  name,  pulling  it  down 
with  the  other! — O  what  a  charming 
fcheme  is  this! — But  let  me  tell  you, 
my  pretty  little  flighty  one,  that  your 
father's  living  will  /hall  controul 
your  grandfather's  dead  one ;  and 
that  eftate  will  be  difpofed  of  as  your 
fond  grandfather  won  Id  have  difpofed 
of  it,  had  he  lived  to  fee  luch  a  change 
in  his  favourite.  In  a  word,  Mifs,  it 
will  be  kept  out  of  your  hands,  till  my 
fatherfees  you  difcreetenough  to  have 
the  management  of  it,  or  till  you  can 
dutifully,  by  law,  tear  it  from  him.* 
'  Fie,  MifsHarlowe!'  faid  my  aunt: 
this  is  not  pretty  to  your  fitter. ' 
*  O  Madam,  let  her  go  on.  This 
is  nothing  to  what  I  have  borne  from 
Mifs  Harlowe.  She  is  either  com- 
miflioned  to  treat  me  ill  by  her  envy, 
or  by  an  higher  authority,  to  which 
I  muft  fubmit.— As  to  revoking  the 
eftate,  what  hinders,  if  I  pleafed  ? 
I  know  my  power;  but  have  not  the 
lead  thought  of  exerting  it.  Be 
pleafed  to  let  my  father  know,  that, 
whatever  be  the  confequence  to  my- 
felf,  were  he  to  turn  me  out  of  doors, 
(which  I  mould  rather  he  would  do, 
than  to  be  confined  and  infulted  as  I 
am)  and  were  I  to  be  reduced  to  indi- 
gence and  want,  I  would  feek  no  re- 
lief that  fhould  be  contrary  to  his 
will.' 

'  For  that  matter,  child,'  faid  my 
aunt,  '  were  you  to  marry,  you  muft 
do  as  your  ha/band  will  have  you. 
If  that  hufband  be  Mr.  Lovelace,  he 
will  be  glad  of  any  opportunity  of 
farther  embroiling  thefamilies.  And, 
let  me  tell  you,  niece,  if  he  had  the 
refpe£l  for  you  which  he  pretends  to 
have,  he  would  not  throw  out  de- 
fiances as  he  does.  He  is  known  to 
be  a  very  revengeful  man;  and  were 
Ijou,  Mifs  Clary,  I  fhould  be  afraid 
he  would  wreak  upon  me  that  ven- 
geance, though  I  had  not  offended 
him,  which  he  is  continually  threat- 
ening to  pour  upon  the  family.' 
'  Mr.  Lovelace's  threatened  ven- 
geance is  in  return  for  threatened  ven  - 
geance.  It  is  not  every-body  will 
bear  infult,  as,  of  late,  I  have  been 
forced  to  bear  it.' 


O  how  my  fitter's  face  more  with 
paflion ! 

'  But  Mr.  Lovelace,'  proceeded  I, 

*  as    I  have   faid  twenty  ami    twenty 
'  times,  would  bequfteout  of  thequef- 
'  tion  with  me,  were  I  to  be  gcneroufly 

*  treated!' 

My  fifter  faid  fomething  with  great 
vehemence:  but  only  raifing  my  voice, 
to  be  heard,  without  minding  her, 
'  Pray,  Madam,'  (provokingly  inter- 
rogated I)  '  was  he  not  known  to  have 
'  been  as  wild  a  man,  when  he  was  fit 
1  jirft  introduced  into  our  family,  as 
'  he  fto-iv  is  faid  to  be  ?  Yet  then,  the 

*  common  phrafes-  of  wild  oats,  and 
'  black  oxen,  and  fuch-like,  were  qua- 
'  lifiers;  and  marriage,  and  the  wife's 

*  difcretion,  were  to  perform  wonders 

*  —But,'    (turning  to  my  fifter)  '  I 
'  find  I  have  faid  too  much.' 

'  O  thou  wicked  reflecler! — And 
'  what  made  me  abhor  him,  think  you, 

*  but  the  proof  of  thofe  villainous  free- 
'  doms  that  ought  to  have  had  the  fame 
'  effeft  upon  yva,  were  you  but  half 

*  fo  good  a  creature  as  you  pretend  to 
«  be?' 

'  Proof,  did  you  fry,  Bella!  I  thought 
'  that  you  had  not  proof? — But  you 
'  kno-iv  beft." 

Was  not  this  very  fpiteful,  my  dear? 

'  Now,  Clary,'  faid  me,  '  would  I 
'  give  a  thoufand  pounds  to  know  all 

*  that  is  in  thy  little  rancorous  and  re- 
'  fitting  heart,  at  this  moment.* 

'  I  might  let  you  know  for  a  much 
'  lefs  fum,  and  not  be  afraid  of  being 

*  worfe  treated  than  I  have  been.' 

'  Well,  young  ladies,  I  am  forry  to 
'  fee  paffion  run  fo  high  between  you. 
1  —You  know,  niece,'  (to  me)  '  you 

*  had  not  been  confined  thus  to  your 

*  apartment,  couldyour  mother  by  con- 

*  defcenfion,  or  your  father  by  autho- 

*  rity,  have  been  able  to  move  you. 

*  But  how  can  you  expect,  when  there 
'  muft  be  a  concedion  on  one  fide,  that 

*  it  mould  be  on  theirs?  If  my  Dolly, 
«  who  has  not  the  hundredth  part  of 
'  of  your  underftanding,  were  thus  to 
'  fet'herfelf   up  in  abfolute  contra- 
'  diction  to  my  will,  in  a  pointyo  ma- 
«  terial,  I  mould  not  take  it  well  of  her 
'  —Indeed  I  mould  not.' 

'  I  believe  not,  Madam:  and  if  Mifs 
'  Hervey  had  juft  fuch  a  brother,  and 
4  juft  fuch  a  fifter,  [you  may  look, 

*  Bella!]  and  if  both  were  to  aggra- 
«  vate  her  parents,  as  my  brother  and 

<  fifter 
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<  fifter  do  mine — Then,  perhaps,  you 
'  might  ufe  her  as  I  am  uied:  and  if 
«  Ihe  hated  the  man  you  propofed  to 
'  her,  and  vyith  as  much  reafon  as  I  do 
'  Mr.  Solmes — ' 

4  And  loved  a  r?ke  and  libertine, 
'  Mil's,  as  you  do  Lovelace,'  laid  my 
filter. 

4  Then  might  me'  [continued  I, 
tiot  minding  her]  «  beg  to  be  excufed 
4  from  obeying.  But  yet  if  me  did,  and 
4  would  give  you  the  moft  folemn  af- 
4  furances,  and  fecurity  befides,  that 

*  fhe  never  would  have  the  man  you 
4  difliked,  agninft  your  confent — I  dare 

*  fay,  Mifs  Hervey's  father  and  mo- 
«  ther  would  fit  down  fatisfied,    and 
4  not  endeavour  to  force  her  inclina- 

*  tions.' 

'  So!' — [faid  my  fifter,  with  uplifted 
hands]  'father  and  mother  now  come 
'  in  for  their  mare  !' 

*  But  if,  child,'  replied  my   aunt, 
c  I  knew  (he  loved  a  rake,  and  fufpecV 

*  ed  that  me  fought  only  to  gain  time, 

*  in  order  to  wire -draw  me  into  a  con- 
4  fent— ' 

4  I  beg  pardon,  Madam,  for  inter- 

*  rupting   you;    but   if  Mifs   Hervey 

*  could  obtain  your  confent,  what  far- 

*  ther  would  be  to  be  faid  ?' 

*  True,  child;  but  me  never  mould.' 
4  Then,  Madam,  it  never  would  be.' 

*  That  I  doubt,  niece." 

'  If  you  do,  Madam,  can  you  think 
'  confinement  and  ill-ufage  is  the  way 
4  to  prevent  the  apprehended  rafhnefs?' 

'  My  dear,  this  fort  of  intimation 
4  would  make  one  but  too  apprehenfive, 
'  that  there  is  no  trufting  to  yourfelf, 

*  when  one  knows  your  inclination.' 

'  That  apprehenfion,  Madam,  feems 

*  to  have  been  conceived  before  this  in>- 
f  timation,  or  the  leaft  caufe  for  it,  was 

*  given.  Whyelfe  the  difgraceful  con- 
4  nnement  1  have  been  laid  under  ?— 

*  Let  me  venture  to  fay,  that  my  fuffer- 
4  ings  feem  to  be  rather  owing  to  a 
4  concerted  defign  to  intimidate  me,' 
[Bella  held  up  her  bands'}  '  (knowing 
4  there  were  too  good  grounds  for  my 
4  oppofition)  than  to  doubt  of  my  con- 
'  duft;  for   when  they  were  inflicted 
'  firft,  I  had  given  no  caufe  of  doubt : 
4  nor  fliould   there  now   be  room  for 
4  any,  if  mydifcretion  might  be  trufted 
«  to.' 

My  aunt,  after  a  little  hefitation,  faid, 
4  But,  confider,  my  dear,  what  con- 

*  fufion  will  be  perpetuated  in  your  fa- 
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'  mily,  if  you  marry  this  hated  Love- 
'  lace?' 
4  And  let  it  be  confidered,  what  mf- 

*  fery  to  me,  Madam,  if  I  marry  that 
4  hated  Solmes  ?' 

4  Many  a  young  creature  has  thought 

*  fhe  could  not  love  a  man,  with  whom 
'  flie  has  afterwards  been  very  happy. 
4  Few  women,  child,  marry  their  firft 

*  loves.' 

4  That  may  be  the  reafon  there  are 
4  fo  few  happy  marriages.' 

'  But  there  are  few  firft  impreflion$ 

*  fit  to  be  encouraged.' 

4  lam  afraid  fo  too, Madam.  I  have 

*  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  lightand 
4  firft   impreffions.     But,    as    I   have 
4  often  faid,  all  I  wifh  for,  is,  to  have 

*  leave  to  \\vzjingle.'' 

4  Indeed  you  muft  not,  Mifs.  Yemr 
4  fath«r  and  mother  will  be  unhappy 
4  till  they  fee  you  married,  and  out  of 
4  Lovelace's  reach. — I  am  told  that 
4  you  propofe  to  condition  with  him 
'  (fo  far  are  mattersgonc  between  you) 
4  never  to  have  any  man,  if  you  have 
4  not  him.' 

4  I  know  no  better  way  to  prevent 
'  mifchief  on  all  fides,  I  freely  own  it 
'  — And  t'heie  is  not,  if  he  be  out  of 
1  the  queftion,  another  man  in  the 
4  world,  I  can  think  favourably  of.— 
4  Neverthelefs,  I  would  give  all  I  have 
4  in  the  world,  that  he  were  married  to 
4  fome  other  perfon — Indeed  I  would, 
4  Bella,  for  all  you  put  on  that  fmile 
4  of  incredulity.' 

4  May  be  fo,  Cfery :  but  I  will  fmile 
4  for  all  that.' 

4  If  he  be  out  of  the  queftion!'  re- 
peated my  aunt — '  So,  Mifs  Clary,  I 

*  fee  how  it  is— I  will  go  down — [Mils 
4  Harlowe,  fhall  I  follow  you?] — And 
4  I  will  endeavour  toperfuade  your  fa- 
'  ther  to  let  my  fifter  herfelf  come  up: 
4  and  a  happier  event  may  then  refult.' 

4  Depend  updn  it,  Madam,'  faid  my 
fifter,  '  this  will  be  the  cafe:  my  mo- 
4  ther  and  fhe  will  be  both  in  tears  j 
4  but  with  this  different  effect;  my  mo- 
4  ther  will  come  down  foftened,  and 
4  cut  to  the  heart;  but  will  leave  her 
4  favourite  hardened,  from  the  ad  van - 
4  tages  fhe  will  think  fhe  has  over  my 

*  mother's  tendernefs — Why,  Madam, 
4  it  is  for  this  very  reafon  the  girl  is 
4  notadlnitted  into  herprefence.' 

Thus  fhe  ran  on,  as  fhe  went  down 
flairs. 

T  LETTER 
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LETTER     XLV. 

MISS     CLARISSA    HARLOWE,     TO 
MISS  HOWE. 

MY  heart  fluttered  with  the  hope 
and  the  fear  of  feeing  my  mo- 
ther, and  with  the  fhame  and  the  grief 
of  havinggiven  her  fomuch  uneafmefs. 
But  it  needed  not :  fhe  was  not  permit- 
ted to  come.  But  my  aunt  was  fo  good 
as  to  return;  yet  not  without  my  fifter: 
and,  taking  my  hand,  made  me  fit 
down  by  her. 

She  came,  fhe  muft  own,  officioufly, 
(he  faid,  this  once  more;  though  againft 
the  opinion  of  my  father:  but  knowing 
and  dreading  the  confequence  of  my 
oppofition,  fhe  could  not  but  come. 

She  then  fet  forth  to  me  my  friends 
expectations  from  me;  Mr.  Solmes's 
riches;  (three  times  as  rich  he  came  ont 
to  be,  as any-body had  thought  him)  the 
fettlements  propofed;  Mr.  Lovelace's 
bid  character;  their  averfion  to  him; 
all  in  a  'very  ftrong  light;  but  not  in  a 
Wronger  than  my  mother  had  before 
placed  them  in.  My  mother,  furely, 
could  not  have  given  the  particulars  of 
what  had  pafled  between  herfelf  and 
me-,  if  (he  had,  my  aunt  would  nothKve 
repeated  many  of  the  fame  fentiments, 
as  you  will  find  fhe  did,  th;it  had  been 
ftill  more  ftron^ly  urge*!,  without  effect: 
by  her  venerable  filler. 

She  faid  it  would  break  the  heart  of 
my  father  to  have  it  iimgined,  that  he 
had  not  a  power  over  his  child;  and 
that,  as  be  thought,  for  my  own  good: 
a  child  too,  whom  they  had  always 
doated  upon  !— '  Deareir,  deareft  Mifs,' 
concluded  me,  clafping  her  ringers, 
with  the  molt  condefcending  earneft- 
nt  is,  '  let  me  beg  of  you,  for  my  fake, 
fur  jour  O--MII  fake,  for  a  hundred 
fakes,  to  get  over  this  averfenefs,  to 
give  up  your  prejudices,  and  make 
every-one  happy  and  eafy  once  more. 
—  I  would  kneel  to  you,  my  deareft 
niei:'c — Nay,  I  nvill  kneel  to  you  !' 
And  down  (he  dropt,  a:id  I  with  her, 
kneeling  to  her,  and  btfeeching  her 
not  to  knee!;  clafping  my  arms  about 
her,  and  bathing  her  worthy  bofom 
with  my  tears. 

4  O  rife!  rife!  my  beloved  aunt,* 
faid  I:  '  you  cut  me  to  the  heart  with 
*  this  condefcending  goodnefs.' 

4  bay   then,    my  dcaieit  niece,  fay 


4  then,  that  you  will  oblige  all  your 
'  friends!— If  you  love  us,  I  befeecb 
'  you  do — ' 

'  How  can  I  promife  what  I  can 
'  fooner  chufe  to  die  than  to  perform  !* 

4  Say  then,  my  dear,  you  will  con- 
'  fider  of  it.  Say  yeu  will  but  reafon 
4  with  yourfelf.  Give  us  but  hopes. 
4  Don't  let  me  entreat,  and  thus  en- 

*  treat,  in  vain.'     For  ftill  (he  kneeled, 
and  I  by  her. 

4  What  a  hard  cafe  is  mine!— Could 

*  I  but  doubt,  I  know  I  could  conquer. 
'  —That  which   is  an  inducement  to 
'  my  friends,  is  none  at  all  to  me— 

*  How  often,   my  deareft  aunt,  muft  I 

*  repeat  the  fame  thing  ? — Let  me  but 

*  be  fingle — Cannot  I  live  fingle  ?  Let 
4  mebefent,  aslhavepropofed,to  Scot- 
'  land,  to  Florence;  any-whither:    let 
'  me  be  fent  aflave  to  the  Indies;  any- 
4  whither — Any  of  thefe,  I  will  con- 
4  fcnt  to.     But  I  cannot,  cannot  think 
'  of  giving  my  vows  to  a  man  I  can- 
4  not  endure!' 

4  Well  then,'  rifing,  (Bella  filently, 
with  uplifted  hands,  reproaching  my 
fuppofed  perverfenefs)  '  I  fee  nothing 
4  can  prevail  with  you  to  oblige  us.' 

4  What  can  I  do,  my  deareft  aunt 
4  Hervey  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  Were  I 
4  capable  of  giving  a  hope  I  meant  not 

*  to  enlarge,  then  could  I  fay,  I  would 
4  confider  of  your  kind  advice.     But 

*  I  would  rather  be  thought  pervetfe 
'  than  inJiKcere.     Is  there,    however, 
'  no  medium  ?  Can  nothing  be  thought 

*  of?  Will  nothing  do,  but  to  have  a 
'  man  who  is  the  more  difguftful  to  me, 
4  becaufe  he  is  unjuft  in  the  very  ar- 

*  tides  he  offers  ?' 

4  Whom  now,  Clary,'  faid  my  fifter, 

*  do  you  reflect  upon  ?  Confider  that.' 

4  Make  not  invidious  applications  of 

*  what  I  fay,   Bella.     It  may  not  be 
'  looked  upon  in  the  fame  light  by  every - 
4  one.     The  gi-ver  and  the  accepter  are 
4  principally  anfwerable  in  an  unjuft 
4  donation.     While  I   think  of  it  in 
'  this  light,  I  mould  be  inexcufable  to 
'  be  the  latter.     But  why  do  I  enter 
'  upon  a  fuppofition  of  this  nature?— 
'  My  heart,  as  I  have  often,  often  faid, 
4  recoils  at  the  thoughts   of  the  man, 
1  in  every  light.— Whofe  father,  but 

*  mine,    agrees    upon    articles    where 

*  there    is   no  profpeft  of  a  liking? 
'  Where  the  direct  contrary  is  avowed, 
'  all  along  avowed,  without  the  leaft 
4  variation,  or  Jfiadoiv  of  a  change  of 

'  fentiment? 
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*  Sentiment  ? — But  it  is  not  my  father's 
4  doing  originally.     O  my  cruel,  cruel 

*  brother,    to  caufe  a    meafure  to'  be 

*  forced  upon  me,  which  he  would  not 

*  behave  tolerably  under,  were  the  like 
'  to  be  offered  to  him  !' 

'  The  girl  has  got  into  her  altitudes, 

*  aunt  Hervey,'  fai<!  my  fifter.    '  You 
'  lee,  Madam,  (lie  fpares  nobody.     Be 
'  pleafed  to  let  her  know  what  (he  has 
'  to  truft  to.     Nothing  is  to  be  done 

*  with  her.    Pray,  Madam,  pronounce 
'  her  doom.' 

My  aunt  retired  to  the  window, 
weeping,  with  my  fifter  in  her  hand: 
'  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,  MifsHar- 
'  lowe,'  faid  (he,  foftly:  (but  yet  I 
heard  every  word  fhe  laid)  '  there  is 

*  great  hardfhip  in  her  cafe.     She  is  a 

*  noble  child  after  all.      What  pity 

*  things  are  gone   fo  far ! — But  Mr. 
«  Solmes  ought  to  be  told  to  defift.' 

'  O  Madam,'  faid  my  fifter,  in  a  kind 
of  loud  whifper,  '  are  you  caught  too 
«  by  the  little  firen  ? — My  mother  did 
«  well  not  to  come  up ! — I  queftion 

*  whether  my  father  himfelf,  after  his 

*  firft  indignation,  would  not  be  turned 

*  round  by  her.     Nobody  but  my  bro- 

*  ther  can  do  any-thing  with  her,  I  am 

*  fure.' 

'  Don't  think  of  your  brother's  com- 
'  ing  up,'  faid  my  aunt,  ftill  in  a  low 
voice—'  He  is  too  furious.  I  fee  no 
'  obftinacy,noperverfenefs,inherman- 
'  ner!  If  your  brother  comes,  I  will 
'  not  be  anfwerable  for  the  confe- 
f  alienees:  for  I  thought  twice  or  thrice 

*  fhe  would  have  gone  into  fits.' 

*  O  Madam,  me  has  a  ftrong  heart ! 

*  —And  you  fee  there  is  no  prevailing 
'  with  her,  though  you  were  upon  your 
'  knees  to  her.' 

My  fifter  left  my  auntmufing  at  the 
window,  with  her  back  towards  us; 
and  took  that  opportunity  to  infult  me 
ftill  more  barbaroufly :  for,  ftepping  to 
ray  clofet,  (he  took  up  the  patterns 
which  my  mother  had  fent  me  up,  and 
bringing  them  to  me,  me  fpread  them 
upon  the  chair  by  me;  and,  offering 
one,  and  then  another,  upon  her  fleeve 
and  moulder,  thus  (he  ran  on,  with 
great  feeming  tranquillity;  but  whifper- 
ingty>  that  my  aunt  might  not  hear 
her.  '  This,  Clary,  is  a  pretty  pat- 
'  tern  enough:  butthisis  quite  charm - 

*  ing!  I  would  advife  you  to  make 

*  your  appearance  in  it.     And  this, 

*  were  J  ygy,  (hould  be  my  wedding 
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night-gown — And  ikis  my  fecond 
dreffed  fuit !  Won't  you  give  orders, 
love,  to  have  your  grandmother's 
jewels  new-fet? — Or  will  you  think 
to  (hew  away  in  the  new  ones  Mr. 
Solmr.s  intends  to  prelent  to  you  ? 
He  talks  of  laying  out  two  or  three 
thoufand  pounds  in  prefents,  child  ! 
Dear  heart! — How  gorgeoufly  will 
you  be  arrayed! — What !  filent,  my 
dear!  Mamma  Norton's /octf^  dear! 
What!  filent  ftill?— But,  Clary, 
won't  you  have  a  velvet  luit  ?  It 
would  cut  a  great  figure  in  a  country 
church  you  know:  and  the  weather 
may  bear  it  for  a  month  yet  to  come. 
Crimfon  velvet,  fuppofe!  Such  a  fine 
complexion  as  yours,  how  it  would 
be  fet  off  by  it  I  What  an  agreeable 
blufli  would  it  give  you  1 — High-ho!' 
'mocking  me;  for  I  fighed  to  be  thus 
ooled  with)  '  And  do  you  figh,  love? 
Well  then,  as  it  will  be  a  folemn 
wedding,  what  think  you  of  black 
velvet,  child  ?— Silent  ftill,  Clary ! — 
Black  velvet,  fo  fair  as  you  are,  wiili 
thofecharmingeyesgleamingthrough 
a  wintry  cloud,  like  an  April  fun  ! 
— Does  not  Lovelace  tell  you  they  are 
charming  eyes! — How  lovely  will 
you  appear  to  every-one! — What! 
filent  ftill,  love! — But  about  your 

laces,  Clary!' 

She  would  have  gone  on  ftill  further, 
had  not  my  aunt  advanced  towards  us, 
wiping  her  eyes—'  What!  whifpering, 

*  ladies '.  You  feem  fo  eafy  and  fo  pleafed, 
'  Mifs  Harlowe,  with  your  private  con- 
«  ference,   that  I  hope  I  (hall  carry 

*  down  good  news.' 

'  I  am  only  giving  her  my  opinion 
'  of  her  patterns,  here.— Unafked  in- 
'  deed;  but  (he  feems,  by  her  filence, 

*  to  approve  of  my  judgment.' 

«  O  Bella!'  faid  I,  «  that  Mr.  Love- 

*  lace  had  not  taken  you  at  your  word! 
'  —You  had  before  no%v  been  exer- 

*  cifing  your  judgment  on  your  own 
'  account:  and /had  been  happy,  as 

*  well  as_yo«  .'  Was  it  my  fault,  I  pray 
'  you,  that  it  was  not  fo  ?' 

O  how  (he  raved ! 

'  To  be  fo  ready  to  give,  Bella,  and 

*  fo  loth  to  take,  is  not  very  fair  in 

*  you.' 

The  poor  Bella,  defcended  to  call 
names. 

c  Why,  fifter,'  faid  I,  '  you  are  a* 

'  angry,  as  if  there  were  more  m  the 

4  hint,  than  poflibly  might  be  defign- 

T  a.  •  e<i, 
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ed.  My  wifti.is  fincere,  for  both  our 
fakes! — for  the  whole  family's  fake! 
—And  what  (good  now)  is  there  in 
it? — Do  not,  do  not,  dear  Bella,  give 
me  caufeto  fufpecl,  that  I  have  found 
a  reafon  for  your  behaviour  to  me; 
and  which  till  now  was  wholly  unac- 
countable from  fifter  to  filler.' 
4  Fie,  fie,  Clary!'  laid  my  aunt. 
My  fifter  was  more  and  more  ouf- 

rageous. 

'  O  how  much  fitter,*  faid  I,  « ta  be 
ajeft,  than  a  jffieri — But  now,  Bella, 
turn  the  glal's  to  you,  and  fee  how 
poorly  fits  the  robe  upon  your  own 
{boulders,  which  you  have  been  fo  un- 
mercifully fixingupon  mine!' 
4  Fie,  fie,  Mil's  Clary!'  repeated  my 

aunt. 

4  And  fie,  fie,  likewife,  good  Ma- 

'  dam,  to  Mils  Harlowe,  you  would 

*  fay,  were  you  to  have  heard  her  bar- 

*  barous  infults!' 

'  Let  us  go,  Madam,'  faid  my  fifter, 
with  great,  violence;  *  let  us  leave  the 

*  creature  to  fwell  till  Ihe  burfts  with 

*  her  own  poilbn. — The  lalt  time  I  will 

*  ever  come  near  her,  in  the  mind  I  am 

*  m!' 

'  It  is  fo  eafya  thing,'  returned  I,'  were 
'  I  to  be  mean  enough  to  follow  an  ex- 

*  ample  that  is  fo  cenfureable  in  the  fet-  ' 
'  ter  of  it,  to  vanquifh  fuch  a  teazing' 

*  fpirit  as  yours  with  it's  own  blunt 
4  weapons,  that  1  am  amazed  you  will 

'  provoke  me!— Yet,  Bella,  fmce  you  ' 

*  -::>ill  go,'   (for  ftie  had  hurried  to  the 
ck;or)  *  forgive  me.  I  forgive  you.  And 
4  you  have  adoublereafon  todo  fo,both 

*  from  eklerfhip,  and  from  the  offence 
'  fo  ftudioully  given  to  one  in  afflic- 
4  tion . — B  ut  may  you  be  happy,  though 
4  /  never  flialll  May<jwu  never  have 

*  half  thetrialei  have  had!  ^Be /Aw  your 

4  comfort,  that  you  cannot  have  a  filler ' 

*  to  treatjow,  as  yon  have  treated  me!-~+ 
4  And  fo  God  blefs  you!' 

4  O  thou  art  n— — '   And  down  fhfe 
flung  without  faying  what. 

*  Permit  me,  Madam,'  faid  I  to  my 
;iunt,  finking  down,  and  clafping  her 
knees  with  my  arms,  *  to  detain  you  one 
moment — Not  to  fay  any-thing about 
my  poor  fifter — Sheisherownpunifh- 
er — Only  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
condefcendinggoodnefstome.  I  only 
beg  of  you  not  to  impute  to  obftinacy 
the  immoveablenefs  I  have  fliewn  to 
fo  tender  a  friend;  and  to  forgive  me 
everything  I  have  faidojr  dgnc  amifs 


in  your  prefence;  for  it  has  not  pro- 
ceeded from  inward  rancour  to  the 
poor  Bella.  But  I  will  be  bold  to 
fay,  that  neither  me,  nor  my  brother, 
nor  even  my  father  hiinll-lf,  knows 
what  a  heart  they  have  fet  a  bleed- 
ing.' 

I  law,  to  my  comfort,  whatefFecl  my 
ifter'sab fence  wrought  fur  me. — 4  Rife, 
my  noble-minded  niece! — charming 
creature!' — [Thofe  were  her  kind 
words]  4  kneel  not  to  me! — Keep  to  , 
yourfelf  what  I  now  fay  to  you. — 1 
admire  you  more  than  I  can  exprefs— 
And  if  you  can  forbear  claimingyour 
eftate,  and  can  refolve  to  avoid  Love- 
lace,  you  will  continue  to  be  the 
greateft  miracle  I  ever  knew  at  your 
years — But  I  muft  haften  down  after 
your  fifter. — Thefe  are  my  laft  words 
to  you:  Conform  to  your  father's 
will,  if  you  poffibly  can.  How  me- 
ritorious will  it  be  in  you  todo  fo! 
Pray  to  God  to  enable  you  to  con- 
form. You  don't  know  what  may 
be  done.' 

4  Only,  my  dear  aunt,  one  word,  one 
word  more,'  (for  (he  was  going.) — 
Speak  all  you  can  for  my  dear  Mrs. 
Norton.  She  is  but  low  in  the  world; 
mould  ill  health  overtake  her,  flic 
may  not  know  how  to  live  without 
my  mamma's  favour.  I  mall  have 
no  means  to  help  her;  for  I  will  want 
neceffaries  before 'I  will  aflert  my 
'right:  and  I  do  aflure  you,  fhe  has 
faid  fo  many  things  to  me  in  behalf 
of  my  fubmitting  to  my  father's  will, 
that  her  arguments  have  not  a  little 
contributed  to  make  me  refolve  to 
avoid  the  extremities,  which,  never- 
thelefs,  I  pray  to  God  they  do  not  at 
laft  force  me  upon.  And  yet  they 
deprive  me  of  her  advice,  and  think 
unjuftly  of  one  of  the  moft  excellent 
of  women.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  fay  this  : 

and  take  this  and  this,  and  this,  my 

charming  niece,'  (for  fo  fhe  called 

me  almoft  at  every  word ;  kifling  me 

earneftly,  and  clafping  her  arms  about 

my  neck-.)  4  and  God  protect  you,  and 

*  direft   you!    But  you  mujl  fubmit: 

*  indeed  you  muft.     Some  one  day  in  a 
'  month  from  this,  is  all  the  choice  that 
4  is  left  you.' 

And  this,  I  fuppofe,  was  the  doom. 
my  fifter  called  for;  yet  not  worfe  than 
what  had  been  pronounced  upon  me 
before, 

She 
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She  repeated  thefe  laft  fentences  loud- 
er than  the  former.  '  And  rem^m- 
«  ber,  Mifs,'  added  file,  '  it  is  your 
4  duty  to  comply.'  —  And  down  (he 
went,  leaving  me  with  my  heart  full, 
and  my  eyes  running  over. 

The  very  repetition  of  this,  fills  me 
with  almoft  equal  concern,  to  that  which 
I  felt  at  the  time. 

I  muft  lay  down  my  pen.  Miftinefles 
which  give  to  my  deluged  eye  the  ap- 
pearance of  all  the  colours  in  the  rain- 
bow, will  not  permit  me  to  write  on. 

WEDNESDAY,  FIVE  O'CLOCK. 

I  WILL  now  add  a  few  lines— My 

aunt,  as  (he  went  down  from  me,  was 

met  at  the  foot  of  the  (lairs  by  my  fifter, 

who  feemed  to  think  (lie  had  ftaid  agood 

while  after  her:  and  hearing  her  laft 

words  prefcribing  to  me  implicit  duty, 

praifed  her  for  it,  and  exclaimed  againft 

my  obitinacy.     '  Did  you  ever  hear  of 

fuch  perverfenefs,  Madam?'  faidflie. 

Could  you   have  thought,  thatjowr 

ClarilTa,  and  every- Ao^y'/ClarifTa^vas 

fuch  a  girl ! — And  who,  zsj/ou  laid, 

i/to  fubmit,  her  father  orjbe?' 

My  aunt  (aid  (bmething  in  anfwer  to 

her,  comptflionating  me,  as  I  thought, 

by  her  accent:   but  I   heard  not  the 

•words. 

Such  a  ftrange  perfeverance  in  a  mea- 
nue  fo  unreafonable! — But  my  brother 
and  fifter  are  continually  mifreprefent- 
ing  all  I  fa»y  and  do;  and  I  am  deprived 


of  the  opportunity  of  defending  my- 
felf! — My  fifter  fays*,  that  had  they 
thought  me  fuch  a  championefs,  they 
would  not  have  engaged  with  me:  and 
now,  not  knowing  how  to  reconcile  my 
fuppofed  obftinacy  with  my  general  cha- 
racter, and  natural  temper,  they  feem 
to  hope  to  tire  me  out,  and  refolve  to 
vary  their  meafures  accordingly.  My 
brother,  you  fee-}-,  is  determined  to  car- 
ry this  point,  or  to  abandon  Harlowe- 
Place,  and  never  to  fee  it  more. — So 
they  are  to  lofe  a  fon,  or  to  conquer  a 
daughter— the  perverfeft  and  mod  un- 
grateful that  ever  parents  had ! — This 
is  the  light  he  places  things  in:  and  has 
xindertaken,  it  feems,  to  fubdue  me,  if 
bis  advice  be  followed.  It  will  be_/ar- 
tber  tried;  of  that  I  am  convinced;  ami 
what  will  be  their  next  meafure,  who 
can  divine  ? 

I  fliall  difpatch,  with  this,  my  an- 
fwer to  yours  of  Sunday  laft,  begun  on 
Monday  J  ;  but  which  is  not  yet  quite 
finifhed.  It  is  too  long  to  copy:  I  have 
not  time  for  it.  In  it  I  have  been  very 
free  with  you,  my  dear,  in  more  places 
than  one.  I  cannot  fay,  that  I  am 
pleafed  with  all  I  have  written— Yet 
will  not  now  alter  it. — My  mind  is  not 
at  eafe  enough  for  the  fubjecl.— Don't 
be  angry  with  me.  Yet,  if  you  can  ex- 
cufe  one  or  two  paflages,  it  will  be,  be- 
caufe  they  were  written  by  jour 
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VOLUME    THE     SECOND. 


LETTER     I. 

MISS  HOWE,   TO   MISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

WEDNESDAY  NIGHT,  MARCH  11. 

^  r*\  NGRY'.—What  fhould 
<f  j*  I  be  angry  for?  —  I  am 

Jf  A  <£  mightily pleafedwithyour 
<f  j»  ^  freedom,  as  you  call  it.  I 

l+£*\&'  only  wonder  at  your  pa- 
tience with  me;  that's  all. 
I  am  forty  I  gave  you  the  trouble  of  fo 
long  a  letter  upon  the  occafion*,  not- 
withitanding  the  pleafure  I  received  in 
reading  it. 

I  believe  you  did  not  intend  referves 
to  me;  for  two  reafons  I  believe  you  did 
not:  firft,  becaufe  you  fay  you  did  not; 
next,  becaufe  you  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  convince_yoar/^/"how  it  is  to  be 
with  you;  and  perfecuted  as  you  are, 
how  fo  to  feparate  the  effects  that  fpring 
from  the  two  caufes,  [perfecution  and 
Jove]  as  to  give  to  each  it's  particular 
due.  But  this  I  believe  I  hinted  to  you 
once  before;  and  fo  will  fay  no  more 
upon  this  fubjecl:  at  prefent. 

Robin  fays,  you  had  but  juftdepofit- 
ed  your  laft  parcel  when  he  took  it:  for 
he  was  there  but  half  an  hour  before, 
and  found  nothing.  He  had  feen  my 
impatience,  and  loitered  about,  being 


willing  to  bring  me  fomething  From 
you,  if  poflible. 

My  coufin  Jenny Fynnett  is  here,  and 
defires  to  be  my  bedfellow  to-night.  So 
I  (hall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  fit 
down  with  that  ferioufnefs  and  atten- 
tion which  the  fubjefts  of  yours  re- 
quire. For  (he  is  all  prate,  you  know, 
and  loves  to  fetme  a  prating;  yet  comes 
upon  a  very  grave  occafion — To  pro- 
cure my  mother  to  go  with  her  to  her 
grandmother  Larkin,  who  has  been 
long  bed-ridden;  and  at  laft  has  taken 
it  into  her  head  that  (lie  is  mortal,  and 
therefore  will  make  her  will;  a  work 
(he  was  till  now  extremely  averfe  to ; 
but  it  muft  be  upon  condition  that  my 
mother,  who  is  her  diftant  relation, will 
go  to  her,  and  advife  her  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  it :  for  (he  has  an  high  opi, 
nion,  asevery-oneelfehas,  of  my  mo- 
ther's judgment  in  all  matters  relating 
to  wills,  fettlements,  and  fuch-likc  no- 
table affairs, 

Mrs.  Larkin  lives  about  feventeen 
miles  off;  and  as  my  mother  cannot  en- 
dure to  lie  out  of  her  own  houfe,  (he 
propofes  to  fet  out  early  in  the  morning, 
that  (he  might  be  able  to  get  back  again 
at  night.  So,  to-morrow  I  (hall  be  at 
your  devotion  from  day -light  to  day- 
light; nor  will  I  be  at  home  to  any- 
body. 

As  to  the  impertinent  man,  I  have 


*  See  Vol.  I.  Letter  xxxvii.  for  the  occafitas  and  Letters  xxxviii.  xl.  of  the  fame  volume, 
for  the  freedom  Clariffa  apologizes  for. 
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put  him  upon  efcorting  the  two  ladir s, 
in  order  to  attend  juy  mother  home  at 
night.  Such  expeditions  as  thefc,  and 
to  give  us  women  a  little  air  of  vanity 
ana  affurednefs  at  publick  places,  is 
all  that  I  know  thei'e  dangling  fellows 
are  good  for. 

I  nave  hinted  before,  that  I  could  al- 
pioft  wifh  my  mother  and  Mr.  Hick- 
man  would  make  a  match  of  it:  and  I 
here  repeat  my  wiflies.  What  fignifies 
a  difference  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years; 
cfpecially  when  the  lady  has  fpii  its  that 
will  make  her  young  a  long  time,  and 
the  lover  is  a  mighty  fober  man? — I 
think  verily,  I  could  like  him  better  for 
a  papa,  than  fur  a  ivearer  relation:  and 
they  are  Jtrange  admirers  of  one  ano- 
ther. 

But  allow  me  a  perhaps  (till  better 
(and,  as  to  years,  more  fuitabie  and 
happpier)  difpofal;  for  the  man  at 
Jealt — What  think  you,  my  dear,  of 
compromising  with  your  friends,  by 
rejecting  both  your  men,  and  encou- 
raging my  parader?— If  your  liking 
one  of  the  two  go  no  farther  than  con- 
ditional, I  believe  it  will  Jo.  A  rich 
thought,  if  it  obtain  your  approba- 
tion! In  this  light,  I  mould  have  a 
prodigious  refpecl  for  Mr.  Hickman; 
more  by  half  than  I  can  have  for  the 
other.  The  vein  is  opened— Shall  I 
let  it  flow?  How  difficult  to  withftand 
eonftitutional  foibles! 

Hickraan  is  certainly  a  man  more  in 
your  tafte  than  any  of  thofe  who  have 
hitherto  been  brought  to  addrefs  you. 
He  is  mighty  fober,  mighty  grave,  and 
all  that.  Then  you  havetok-l  me,  that 
he  is  your  favourite.  But  that  is  be- 
catife  he  is  my  mother's  perhaps.  The 
man  would  certainly  rejoice  at  the 
transfer;  or  he  muft  be  a  greater  foal 
than  I  take  him  to  be. 

O  but  your  fierce  lover  would  knock 
him  o'the  head — I  forgot  that! — What 
makes  me  incapable  of  ferioufnefs  when 
I  write  about  this  Hickman' — Yet  the 
man  fo  good  afort  of  man  in  the  main? 
— But  who  is  perfect?  This  is  one  of 
my  foibles.  And  it  is  Something  for 
you  to  chide  me  for. 

You  believe  me  to  be  very  happy  in 
my  profpc<5ts  in  relation  to  him:  be- 
caufe  you  are  fo  very  unhappy  in  the 
'fbolifli  ufage  you  meet  with,  you  are 
apt  (as  I  fufpecl)  to  think  that  toler- 
•anle  which  otherwile  would  be  far 
from  being  fo.  I  dare  fay,  you  would 


not,  with  all  yonr  grave  airs,  like  him 
for  yourlclf;  except,  being  addrefled 
by  Solmes  and  him,  you  were  obliged 
to  have  one  of  them. — I  have  given  you 
a  left.  Let  me  fee  what  you  will  fay  to 
it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confefs  to  you, 
that  I  have  great  exceptions  to  Hick- 
man. He  and  wedlock  never  yet  once 
entered  into  my  head  at  one  time.  Shall 
I  give  you  my  free  thoughts  of  him? 
— Of  his  befi  aiid  his  ivorji;  and  that 
as  if  I  were  writing  to  one  who  knows 
him  not? — I  think  I  will.  Yet  it  is 
impofTible  I  mould  do  it  gravely.  The 
fubjeft  won't  bear  to  be  Ib  treated  in 
iny  opinion.  We  are  not  come  fo  far 
as  th;$  yet,  if  ever  we  (hall:  and  to  do 
it  in  another  Itrain,  ill  becomes  my  pre- 
lent  real  concern  for  you. 
^  ^ 

HERE  I  was  interrupted  on  the  ho- 
neft  man's  account.  He  has  been  here 
thefe  two  hours— courting  the  mother 
for  the  daughter,  I  fuppofe — Yet  fhe 
wants  no  courting  neither:  it  is  well 
one  of  us  does;  rife  the  mnn  would 
have  nothing  but  halcyon;  and  be  re- 
mifs,  and  faucy  of  courle. 

He  was  going.  His  horfes  at  the 
door.  My  mother  fent  for  me  down, 
pretending  to  want  to  lay  fomcthingto 
me. 

Something  me  faid  when  I  came  that 
fignified  nothing — Evidently,  for  no 
reafon  called  me,  but  to  give  me  an  op- 
portunity to  fee,  what  a  fine  bow  her 
man  could  make;  and  that  (he  might 
wilh  me  a  good-night.  She  knows  I 
am  not  over- ready  to  oblige  him  with 
my  company,  if  1  happen  to  be  other- 
wife  engaged.  I  could  not  help  an  air 
a  little  upon  the  fretful,  when  I  found 
fhe  had  nothing  of  moment  to  fay  to 
me,  and  when  I  faw  her  intention. 

She  fmiled  off  the  vifible  fretfulnefs, 
that  the  man  might  go  away  in  good 
humour  with  himfelf. 

He  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  would 
have  taken  my  hand,  his  whip  in  the 
other.  I  did  not  like  to  be  fo  compa- 
nioned :  I  withdrew  my  hand,  but 
touched  his  elbow  with  a  motion,  as  if 
from  his  low  bow  I  had  fuppofed  him 
falling,  and  would  have  helped  hirn 
up — '  A  fad  flip,  it  might  have  been!'* 
faid  I. 

«  A  mad  girl!'  fmiled  it  off  my  mo- 
ther. 

He  was  put  quite  outj  took  his 
horfe- 
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horfe-bridle,  (lumped  back,  back,  j>ack, 
bowing,  till  he  run  againft  his  fervant. 
I  laughed.  He  mounted  his  horfe.  I 
mounted  up  ftairs,  after  a  little  lecture. 
—And  my  head  is  fo  filled  with  him, 
that  I  muft  refume  my  intention;  in 
hopes  to  divert  you  for  a  few  moments. 

Take  it  then — His  left  and  hisouor/7, 
as  I  faid  before. 

Hickman  is  a  fort  of  fiddling,  bufy, 
yet,  to  borrow  a  word  from  you,  un- 
bufy  man:  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
feems  to  me  to  difpatch  nothing.  Ir- 
refoluteand  changeable  inevery-thing, 
but  in  teazing  me  with  his  nonfenie; 
which  yet,  it  is  evident,  he  muft  con- 
tinue upon  my  mother's  intereft  more 
than  upon  his  own  hopesj  for  none 
have  I  given  him. 

Then  I  have  a  quarrel  againft  his 
face,  though  in  his  perfon,  for  a  well- 
thriven  man,  tolerably  genteel — Not 
to  his  features  Ib  much  neither;  for 
what,  as  you  have  often  oblerved,  are 
features  in  a  man  ? — But  Hickman, 
with  ftrong  lines,  and  big  cheek  and 
chin-bones,  has  not  the  manlinefs  in 
his  afpeiSl,  which  Lovelace  has  with 
the  moil  regular  and  agreeable  features. 

Then  what  a  fet  and  formal  mortal 
he  is  in  fome  things! — I  have  not  been 
able  yet  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  long 
bib  and  beads.  Indeed,  that  is,  be- 
caufe  my  mother  thinks  they  become 
him;  and  I  would  not  be  fo  free  with 
him,  as  to  own  I  mould  chufe  to  have  him 
leave  it  off.  If  he  did,  fo  particular  is 
the  man,  he  would  certainly,  if  left  to 
himfelf,  fall  into  a  King-William's- 
Cravat,  or  fome  fuch  antique  chin-cu- 
fliion,  as  by  the  pictures  of  that  prince 
one  fees  was  then  the  famion. 

As  to  his  drefs  in  general,  he  cannot 
indeed  be  called  a  floven,  but  fome- 
times  he  is  too  gaudy,  at  other  times 
too  plain,  to  be  uniformly  elegant. 
And  for  his  manners,  he  makes  fuch 
abuftle  with  them,  and  about  them,  as 
would  induce  one  to  fufpeft  that  they 
are  more  ftrangers  than  familiars  to 
him.  You,  I  know,  lay  this  to  his 
fearfulnefs  of  difobliging  or  offending. 
Indeed  your  o<ver-doers  generally  give 
the  offence  they  endeavour  to  avoid. 

The  man  however  is  honeft;  is  of 
family;  has  a  clear  and  good  eftate; 
and  may  one  day  be  a  baronet,  an't 
pleafe  you.  He  is  humane  and  bene- 
volent, tolerably  generous,  as  people 
fay;  and  as  /  might  fay  too,  if  I  would 


accept  of  his  bribes;  which  he  offers 
in  hopes  of  having  them  all  back  again, 
and  the  bribed  into  the  bargain.  A  me- 
thod taken  by  all  corrupters,  from  old 
Satan,  to  the  loweft  of  his  fervants. 
Yet,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  a  per- 
fon I  am  bound  to  honour,  he  is  deem- 
ed a  prudent  manj  that  is  to  fay,  a 
good  manager. 

Then  I  cannot  but  confefs,  that  now 
I  like  not  any- body  better,  whatever  I 
did  once. 

He  is  no  fox-hunter:  he  keeps  a 
pack  indeed;  but  prefers  not  hishounds 
to  his  fellow-creatures.  No  bad  fign. 
for  a  wife,  I  own.  He  loves  his  horfe; 
but  diflikes  racing  in  a  gaming  way, 
as  well  as  all  forts  of  gaming.  Then 
heisfober;  modeft;  theyyizy,  virtuous; 
in  (hort,  has  qualities  that  mothers 
would  be  fond  of  in  a  hufband  for  their 
daughters;  and  for  which  perhaps  their 
daughters  would  be  the  happier  could 
they  judge  as  well  for  themfelves,  as 
experience  poflibly  may  teach  them  to 
judge  for  their  future  daughters. 

Neverthelefs,  to  own  the  truth,  I 
cannot  fay  I  love  the  man;  nor,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  (hall. 

Strange !  that  thefe  fober  fellows 
cannot  have  a  decent  fprightiinefs,  a 
modeft  affurance  with  them!  Something 
debonnaire;  which  need  not  be  fepa- 
rated  from  that  'awe  and  reverence, 
when  they  addrefs  a  woman,  which 
mould  (hew  the  ardor  of  their  paflion, 
rather  than  the  meepiftinefs  of  their  na- 
ture; for  who  knows  not  that  love  de- 
lights in  taming  the  lion-hearted?  That 
thole  of  the  lex,  who  are  moft  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  defect  iu  point  of 
courage,  naturally  require,  and  there- 
fore as  naturally  prefer,  the  man  who 
has  moft  of  it,  as  the  moil  able  to  give 
them  the  requifite  protection?  That  the 
greater  their  own  cowardice,  as  it  would 
be  called  in  a  man,  the  greater  is  their 
delight  in  fubjects  of  heroifm?  As  may 
be  obferved  in  their  reading;  which 
turns  upon  difficulties  encountered, 
battles  fought,  and  enemies  overcome, 
four  or  five  hundred  by  the  prowefs  of 
one  fingle  hero,  the  more  improbable 
the  better:  in  fhort,  that  their  man 
(hould  be  a  hero  to  every-one  living  but 
themfelves;  and  to  them  know  no  bound 
to  his  humility.  A  woman  has  fome 
glory  in  fubduing  a  heart  no  man  living 
can  appall ;  and  hence  too  often  the 
bravo,  afluming  the  hero,  and  making 
U  himfeff 
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himSelf  pafs  for  one,  fucceeds  as  only 
a  herolhould. 

But  as  for  honeft  Hickman,  the 
good  man  is  fo  generally  meek,  as  I 
imagine,  that  I  know  not  whether  I 
have  any  preference  paid  me  in  his  ob- 
1'equiouSneSs.  And  then,  when  I  rate 
him,  he  Seems  to  be  fo  naturally  fitted 
For  rebuke,  and  fo  much  expefts  it, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  difappoint 
him,  whether  he  juft  then  deferve  it, 
or  not.  I  amfure,  he  has  puzzled  me 
many  a  time  when  I  have  feen  him 
Jook  penitent  for  faults  he  has  not 
committed,  whether  to  pity  or  laugh  at 
him. 

You  and  I  have  often  retrofpjfted 
the  faces  and  minds  of  grown  people ; 
that  is  to  fay,  have  formed  images 
from  their  prefent  appearances,  outfide 
and  in,  (as  far  as  the  manners  of  the 
perfons  would  juftify  us  in  the  latter) 
•what  fort  of  figures  they  made  when 
boys  and  girls.  And  I'll  tell  you  the 
lights  in  which  HICKMAN,  SOLMES, 
and  LOVELACE,  our  three  heroes, 
have  appeared  to  me,  fuppofmg  them 
boys  at  fchool. 

Solmes  I  have  imagined  to  be  a  little 
fordid  pilfering  rogue,  who  would  pur- 
loin from  every-body,  and  beg  every 
boy's  bread  and  butter  from  him ; 
while,  ns  I  have  heard  a  reptile  brag, 
he  would  in  a  winter-morning  fpit  up- 
on his  thumbs,  and  Spread  his  own 
with  it,  that  he  might  keep  it  all  to 
himSelf. 

Hickman,  a  great  overgrown,  lank- 
haired,  chubby  boy,  who  would  be 
hunched  and  punched  by  every-bodyj 
and  go  home  with  IMS  finger  in  his  eye, 
and  tell  his  mother. 

While  Lovelace  I  have  fuppofed  a 
curl-  pated  villain, full  of  fire,  fancy,  and 
miSchief;  an  orchard -robber,  a  wall- 
climber,  a  horSe-nder  without  faddle 
or  bridle,  neck  or  nothing:  a  fturdy- 
rogue,  in  fliort,  who  would  kick  and 
cuff,  and  do  no  right,  and  take  no 
wrong  of  any-body;  would  get  his  head 
broke,  then  a  plaifter  for  it,  or  let  it 
heal  of  itfelf;  while  he  went  on  to  do 
more  miSchief,  and  if  not  to  get,  to  de- 
lerve  broken  bones.  And  the  fame  dif- 
pofitions  have  grown  up  with  them,  and 
diltinguifti  them  as  men,  with  no  very 
material  alteration. 

Only,  that  all  men  are  monkeys 
more  or  lefs,  or  eife  that  you  and  I 
fticuld  have  ftcb  baboons  as  thefe  to 


chufe«out  of,  is  a  mortifying  thing,  my 
dear.1 

I  am  fenfihle,  that  I  am  a  little  out 
of  feafon  in  treating  thus  ludicroufly 
the  fubjefl  I  am  upon,  while  you  are  fo 
unhappy;  and  if  my  manner  does  not 
divert  you,  as  rny  flightineffes  ufed  to 
do,  I  am  inexcusable  both  to  you,  and* 
to  my  own  heart:  which,  I  do  affure 
you,  notwithftanding  my  feeming levi- 
ty, is  wholly  in  your  cafe. 

As  this  letter  is  entirely  vvhimfical,  I 
will  not  fend  it  until  I  can  accompany 
it  with  fomething  more  folid  and  better 
fuited  to  your  unhappy  circumftances; 
that  is  to  fay,  to  the  prefent  fubjecl  of 
our  correfpondence.  To-morrow,  as 
J  told  you,  will  be  wholly  my  own, 
and  of  confeqnence  yours.  Adieu, 
therefore,  till  then. 


LETTER    II. 

MISS  HOWE,  TO  MISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

TUESDAY   MORN.    7  O'CLOCK. 

MY  mother  and  couiin  are  already 
gone  off  in  our  chariot  and  four, 
attended  by  their  doughty  fquire  on 
horfeback,  and  he  by  two  of  his  own 
Servants,  and  one  of  my  mother's. 
They  both  love  parade  when  they  go 
abroad,  at  leaft  in  compliment  to  one 
another;  which  mews,  that  each  thinks 
the  other  does.  Robin  is  your  ftrvant 
and  mine,  and  nobody's  elfe— And 
the  day  is  all  my  own. 

I  mull  begin  with  blaming  you,  my 
dear,  for  you*  refolution  not  to  litigate 
for  your  right,  if  occafion  were  to  be 
given  you.  Juftice  is  due  to  ourfelves, 
as  well  as  to  every-body  elfe.  Still 
more  muft  I  blame  you  for  declaring  to 
your  aunt  and  lifter,  that  you  will  not: 
fince  (as  they  will  tell  it  to  your  father 
and  brother)  the  declaration  muft  needs 
give  advantage  to  fpiiits  who  have  fo 
little  of  that  generality  for  which  you 
are  fo  much  diftinguifhed. 

There  never  was  a  Spirit  in  the  world 
that  would  infult  where  it  dared,  but 
it  would  creep  and  cringe  where  it 
dared  not.  Let  me  remind  you  of  a 
fentence  of  your  own,  th:  occafion  for 
which  I  have  forgotten:  That  little 
fpiritswill  always  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  the  temper  of  thofe  they  would 
work  upon— •Will  fawn  upon  a  fturdy- 
tempered 
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tempered  perfon — Will  infult  the  meek 
—-And  another  given  to  Mil's  Biddulph, 
upon  an  occafion  you  cannot  forget—- 
If we  affume  a  dignity  in  what  we  fay 
and  do,  and  take  care  not  to  difgrace 
by  arrogance  our  own  aflumption, 
cvery-body  will  treat  us  with  refpeft 
and  deference. 

I  remember  that  you  once  made  an 
obfervation,  which  you  faid,  you  was 
obliged  to  Mrs.  Norton  for,  and  (he  to 
her  father,  upon  an  excellent  preacher, 
who  was  but  an  indifferent  liver:  That 
to  excel  in  theory,  and  to  excel  in  prac- 
tice, generally  required  different  ta- 
lents; which  did  not  always  meet  in 
the  fame  perfon .  Do  you,  my  dear,  (to 
whom  theory  and  practice  are  the  fame 
thing  in  almoft  every  laudable  quality) 
apply  the  obfervation  to  yourfelf,  in 
this  particular  cafe,  where  refolution  is 
required;  and  where  the  performance 
of  the  will  of  the  clefunft  is  the  quef- 
tion— No  more  to  be  difpenfed  with  by 
you  in  whofe  favour  it  was  made,  than 
by  any-body  elfe  who  have  only  them- 
felves  in  view  by  breaking  through  it. 

I  know  how  much  you  defpife  riches 
in  the  main:  but  yet  it  behoves  you  to 
remember,  that  in  one  inftance  you 
yourfelf  have  judged  them  valuable—- 
In that  they  put  it  into  our  power  to  lay 
obligations;  while  the  want  of  that 
power  puts  a  perfon  u  ndf .  a  neceflity  of 
receivingfavours— Receiving  them  per- 
haps from  grudging  and  narrow  fpi- 
rits,  who  know  not  how  to  confer  them 
with  that  grace,  which  gives  the  prin- 
cipal merit  to  a  beneficent  aftion.— 
Refleft  upon  this,  my  dear,  and  fee 
how  it  agrees  with  the  declaration  you 
have  made  to  your  aunt  and  fifter,  that 
you  would  not  refume  your  eftate,  were 
you  to  be  turned  out  of  doors,  and  re- 
duced to  indigence  and  want.  Their 
very  fears  that  you  will  refume,  point 
out  to  you  the  neceffitjof  reluming  up- 
en  the  treatment  you  meet  with. 

I  own,,  that  (at  firft  reading)  I  was 
much  affcc'ted  with  your  mother's  let- 
ter fent  with  the  patterns.  A  ftrange 
meafure  however  from  a  mother;  for 
jbe  did  not  intend  to  infult  you;  and  I 
cannot  but  lament  that  fo  fenfible  and 
fo  fine  a  woman  mould  floop  to  fo  much 
art  as  that  letter  is  written  with:  and 
which  alfo  appears  in  fome  of  the  con- 
verfations  you  have  given  me  an  ac- 


count of.  See  you  not  in  her  pafTive- 
nefs,  what  boifterous  fpirits  can  ob- 
tain from  gentler,  merely  by  leazing 
and  ill -nature  ? 

I  know  the  pride  they  have  always 
taken  in  calling  you  an  Harlowe — Cla- 
riJJ'a  Marlowe,  fo  formal  and  fo  fe t,  at 
every  word,  when  they  are  grave  or 
proudly  folemn. — Your  mother  has 
learnt  it  of  them — And  as  in  marriage, 
fo  in  <ix;///,  has  been  taught  to  bury  her 
own  fuperior  name  and  family  in  theirs. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  fame  fpi- 
rit  governed  them,  in  this  piece  of  af- 
feftation,  and  others  of  the  like  na- 
ture, (as  Harlo-Tue  Place,  and  fo-forth, 
though  not  the  elder  brother's  or  pa- 
ternal feat)  as  governed  the  tyrant  Tu- 
dor*, who  marrying  Elizabeth,  the 
heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  York,  made 
himfelf  a  title  to  a  throne,  which  he 
would  not  otherwife  have  had;  (being- 
but  a  bale  defcendant  of  the  Lancafter 
line)  and  proved  a  gloomy  and  vile 
hufband  to  her;  for  no  other  caufe, 
than  becaufe  me  had  laid  him  under 
obligations  which  his  pride  would  not 
permit  him  to  own.— Nor  would  the 
unprincely  wretch  marry  her  till  he  was 
in  porTeflion  of  the  crown,  that  he 
might  not  be  fuppofed  to  owe  it  to  her 
claim. 

You  have  chidden  me,  and  again 
will,  I  doubt  not,  for  the  liberties  I 
take  with  fome  of  your  relations.  But, 
my  dear,  need  I  tell  you,  that  pride  in 
ourft'l-iiis  nuift,  arid  forever  will,  pro- 
voke contempt,  and  bring  down  upc/n 
us  abafement  from  others? — Have  we 
not,  in  the  cafe  of  a  celebrated  bard, 
obferved,  that  thofe  who  aim  at  more 
than  their  due,  will  be  refufed  the  ho- 
nours they  may  juftly  claim? — I  aiij 
very  loth  to  offend  you;  yet  I  cannot 
help  fpeaking  of  your  relations,  as 
well  as  of  others,  as  I  think  they  de- 
ferve.  Praife  or  difpraije,  is  the  re- 
ward or  p«n:(hment  which  the  world 
confers  or  inflicts  on  merit  or  dement; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  neither  can  nor 
will  coi;found  them  in  the  application. 
I  defpife  them  all,  but  your  mother: 
indeed  I  do.  And  as  for  her*—  But  I 
will  fpare  the  good  lady  for  your  fake 
—And  one  argument,  indeed,  I  think 
may  be  pleaded  in  her  favour,  in  the 
prelent  contention  —  She  who  !ras  for  io> 
many  years,  and  with  iuch  abi'oliite  r<- 
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fignation,  borne  what  flic  has  borne, 
to  the  facrifice  of  her  own  will,  may 
think  it  an  eafier  talk  than  another  per- 
fon  can  imagine  it,  for  her  daughter  to 
give  up  her's.  But  to  think  to  whofe 
inftigation  all  this  is  originally  owing 
—God  forgive  me;  but  with  fuch  ufage 
I  mould  have  been  with  Lovelace  be- 
fore now!  Yet  remember,  my  dear, 
that  the  ftep  which  would  not  be  won- 
dered at  from  fuch  an  hafty-tempered 
creature  as  me,  would  be  inexcufable 
in  fuch  a  confulerate  perfon  as  you. 

After  your  mother  has  been  thus 
drawn  in  againft  her  judgment,  I  am 
the  lefs  furprized,  that  your  aunt  Her- 
vey  mould  go  along  with  her;  fince  the 
two  fifters  never  feparate.  I  have  en- 
quired into  the  nature  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  Mr.  Hervey's  indifferent 
conducl  in  his  affairs  has  laid  him  un- 
der— It  is  only,  it  feems,  that  your 
brother  has  paid  off  for  him  a  mort- 
gage upon  one  part  of  his  eftate,  which 
the  mortgagee  was  about  to  foreclofe; 
and  taken  it  upon  himfelf.  A  fmall 
favour  (as  he  has  ample  fecurity  in  his 
hands)  from  kindred  to  kindred  :  but 
fuch  a  one,  it  is  plain,  as  has  laid  the 
whole  family  of  the  Herveys  under  ob- 
ligation to  the  ungenerous  lender,  who 
has  treated  him,  and  his  aunt  too,  (as 
Mifs  Dolly  Hervey  has  privately  com- 
plained) with  the  lefs  ceremony  ever 
fince, 

Muft  I,  my  dear,  call  fuch  a  crea- 
ture your  brother? — I  believe  I  mult 
— Becaufe  he  is  your  father's  fon. 
There 'is  no  harm,  I  hope,  in  faying 
that. 

I  am  concerned,  that  you  ever  wrote 
at  all  to  him.  It  was  taking  too  much 
notice  of  him  :  it  was  adding  to  his 
lelf  fignificar.ee;  and  a  call  upon  him 
to  treat  you  with  infolence. — A  cull 
which  you  might  have  been  aflured  he 
•would  not  fail  toanfwer. 

But  fuch  a  pretty  mafter  as  this,  to 
run  riot  againit  fuch  a  man  as  Love- 
lace; who  had  taught  him  to  put  his 
fwoid  into  his  fcabbard,  when  he  had 
pulled  it  out  by  accident! — Thefe  in- 
door infolents,  who,  turning  themlelves 
into  bugbears,  frighten  women,  chil- 
dren, and  fervants,  are  generally  cra- 
vens among  men.  Were  he  to  come 
fairly  croi's  me,  and  fay  to  my  face 
fonie  of  the  free  things  which  I  am 


told  he  has  faid  of  me  behind  my  back, 
or  that  (as  by  your  account)  he  has 
faid  of  our  fex,  I  would  take  upon 
myfelf  to  afk  him  two  or  three  quef- 
tions;  although  he  were  to  lend  me  a 
challenge  likewife. 

I  repeat,  You  know  that  I  will  fpeak 
my  mind,  and  write  it  too.  He  is  not 
my  brother.  Can  you  fay,  heisjowrr/' 
— So,  for  your  life,  if  you  are  juft, 
you  can't  be  angry  with  me:  forwould 
you  fide  with  a  falfe  brother  againft  a 
true  friend?  A  brother  may  not  be  a 
friend:  but  a  friend  will  be  always 
a  brother— Mind  that,  as  your  uncle 
Tony  fays ! 

I  cannot  defcend  fo  low,  as  to  take 
very  particular  notice  of  the  epiftles  of 
thefepoor  fouls,  whom  you  call  uncles. 
Yet  I  love  to  divert  myfelf  with  fuch 
grotefque  characters  too.  But  I  know 
them,  and  love  you;  and  fo  cannot 
make  the  jeft  of  them  which  their  ab- 
furdities  call  for.  . 

You  chide  me,  my  dear*,  for  my 
freedoms  with  relations  ftill  nearer  and 
dearer  to  you,  than  either  uncles  or 
brother  or  lifter.  You  had  better  have 
permitted  me  (uncorrefted)  to  have 
taken  my  own  way.  Do  not  thofe 
freedoms  naturally  arife  from  the  fub- 
jeft  before  us?  And  from  ivhom  arilVs 
that  fubjeft,  I  pray  you  ?  Can  you  for 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  put  yourfelf  in 
my  place,  or  in  the  place  of  thofs  who 
nre  ftill  more  indifferent  to  the  cafe 
than  I  can  be — If  you  can — But  al- 
though I  have  you  not  often  at  advan- 
tage, I  will  not  pufh  you. 

Permit  me,  Ivowever,  to  fubjoin, 
That  well  may  your  father  love  your 
mother,  as  you  fay  he  does.  A  wife 
who  has  no  will  but  his  !  But  were 
there  not,  think  you,  fome  ftruggles 
between  them  at  firft,  gout  out  of  the 
queftion  ?— -  Your  mother,  when  a 
maiden,  had,  as  I  have  heard,  (and  it 
is  very  likely)  a  good  mare  of  thofe 
lively  fpirits  which  flie  liked  in  your 
father.  She  hns  none  of  them  now. 
How  came  they  to  be  difiipated  ? — Ah ! 
my  dear! — She  has  been  too  long  refi- 
dent  in  Trophonius's  Cave,  I  doubt  f. 

Let  me  add  one  reflection  upon  this 
fubjeft,  and  fo  entitle  myfelf  to  your 
correction  for  all  at  once. — It  is  upon 
the  conduft  of  thofe  wives  (for  you 
and  I  know  more  than  one  fuch)  who 
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can  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  out-blufter- 
ed  and  oxit-gloomed  of-theirown  wills, 
inftcad  of  being  fooled  out  of  them  by 
acts  of  tendernefs  and  complaifance.— 
I  wilh,  that  it  does  not  demonftrate  too 
evidently,  that,  with  fome  of  the  fex, 
infolent  controul  is  a  more  efficacious 
fubduer  than  kindnefs  or  conceflion. 
Upon  my  life,  my  dear,  I  have  often 
thought,  that  many  of  us  are  mere  ba- 
bies in  matrimony:  perverfe  fools, 
when  too  much  indulged  and  humour- 
ed; creeping  (laves,  when  treated  harm  - 
ly.  But  (hall  it  be  faid,  that  fear 
makes  us  more  gentle  obligers  than 
lo<ve? — Forbid  it,  honour!  forbid  it, 
gratitude!  forbid  it,  juilice!  that  any 
woman  of  fenfe  mould  give  occafion  to 
have  this  faid  of  her! 

Did  I  think  you  would  have  any 
manner  of  doubt,  from  the  ftyle  or  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  whofe  faucy  pen  it 
is  that  has  run  on  at  this  rate,  I  would 
write  my  name  at  length ;  fince  it  comes 
too -much  from  my  heart  to  difavow  it: 
but  at  prefent  the  initials  mall  ferve; 
and  I  will  go  on  again  direclly. 

A.  H. 


LETTER     III. 

MIS*   HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

THURSDAY  MORN.  lOO'CLOCK 
(MAR.  23.) 

I  Will  poftpone,  or  perhaps  pafs  by, 
feveral  obfervations  which  I  had  to 
make  on  other  parts  of  your  letters;  to 
acquaint  you,  that  Mr.  Hickman,  when 
in  London,  found  an  opportunity  to  en- 
quire after  Mr.  Lovelace's  town  li/e 
aiid  converfation. 

At  the  Cocoa  Tree  in  Pall  Mall  he 
fell  in  with  two  of  his  intimates,  the 
one  named  Belton,  the  other  Mow- 
bray;  both  very  free  of  i'peeoh,  and 
probably  as  free  in  their  lives:  but  the 
waiters  paid  them  great  refpeft;  and  on 
Mr.  Hickman's  enquiry  after  their 
characters,  called  them  men  of  fortune 
and  honour. 

They  began  to  talk  of  Mr.  Love- 
lace of  their  own  accord ;  and  upon 
fome  gentlemen  in  the  room  afking, 
When  they  expected  him  in  town,  an- 
fwered,  That  very  day,  Mr.  Hick- 
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man  (a&  they  both  went  on  pralfing 
Lovelace)  faid,  He  had  indeed  heard, 
that  Mr.  Lovelace  was  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman— and  was  proceeding,  when 
one  of  them,  interrupting  him,  faid, 
1  Only,  Sir,  the  fineft  gentleman  in 
'  the  world;  that's  all.' 

And  fo  he  led  them  on  to  expatiate 
more  particularly  on  his  qualitiesj 
which  they  were  very  fond  of  doing : 
but  faid  not  one  fingle  word  in  behalf 
of  his  morals — Mind  that  alfojin  your 
Xincle's  ftyle. 

Mr.  Hickman  faid,  That  Mr.  Love- 
lace  was  very  happy,  as  he  under/food, 
in  the  efteem  of  the  ladies;  and,  fruit- 
ing, to  make  them  believe  he  did  not 
think  amifs  of  it,  that  he  puttied  his 
good  fortune  as  far  as  it  would  go. 

'  Well  put,  Mr.  Hickman!'  thought 
I ;  equally  grave  and  fage— '  Thou 
'  feemeft  net  to  be  a  ftranger  to  their 
'  dialeil,  as  I  fuppofe  this  is.'  But  I 
faid  nothing;  for  I  have  often  tried  to 
find  out  thitsnigbty  fober  man  of  my 
mother's :  but  hitherto  have  only  to 
fay,  that  he  is  either  very  moral,  or 
very  cunning. 

'  No  doubt  of  it,'  replied  one  of 
them;  and  out  came  an  oath,  with  a 
'  Who  would  not?' — That  he  did  a* 
every  young  fellow  would  do. 

'  Very  true!.'  faid  my  mother's  pu- 
ritan— '  But  I  hear  he  is  in  treaty  with 
'  a  fine  lady.' 

So  he  was,  Mr.  Belton  faid—*  The 
*  devil  fetch  her!'  [Vile  brute!]  for  fhe 
engroffed  all  his  time — But  that  the 
lady's  family  ought  to  be— fomethingr 
— [Mr.  Hickman  defired  to  be  er'- 
cufed  repeating  what — though  he  had 
repeated  what  was  worfe]  and  might 
dearly  repent  their  ufage  of  a  man  of 
his  family  and  merit. 

'  Perhaps  they  may  think  hin£oo 
wild,'  cried  Hickman:  «  and  theirs 
is,  I  hear,  a  very  fober  family.' 
'  SOBER!'  faid  one  of  them  :  *  a 
good  honeft  word,  Dick! — Where 
the  devil  has  it  lain  all  this  time? — 
D —  me  if  I  have  heard  of  it  in  this 
fenfe,  ever  fince  I  was  at  college! 
And  then!'  faid  he,  '  we  bandied  it 
about  among  twenty  of  us,  as  an 
obfolete.' 

Thefe,  my  dear,  are  Mr.  Lovelace's 
companions;  you'll  be  pleafed  to  take 
notice  of  that- 

Mr.  Hickman  faid,  This  put  him 
out  of  countenance, 

I  flared 
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I  ftared  at  him,  and  with  fuch  a 
meaning  in  my  eyes,  as  he  knew  how 
to  take;  and  fo  was  out  of  counte- 
nance again. 

Don't  you  remember,  my  dear,  who 
it  was  that  told  a  young  gentleman  de- 
figned  for  the  gown,  who  owned  that 
he  was  apt  to  be  too  eafily  put  out  of 
countenance  when  he  came  into  free 
company;  That  it  was  a  bad  fign;  that 
it  looked  as  if  his  morals  were  not 
proof;  but  that  his   good  difpofition 
ieemed  rather  the  effeft  of  accident  and 
education,  than   of  fuch  a  choice  as 
was   founded   upon    principle  ?     And 
don't  you  know  the  leffon  the  very  fame 
young  lady  gave  him,  To  endeavour  to 
item  and  discountenance  vice,  and  to 
glory  in  being  an  advocate  in  all  com- 
panies for  virtue;  particularly  obferv- 
ing,  That  it  was  natural  for  a  man  to 
Ihun  or  to  give  up  what  he  was  afhamed 
of?   Which  me  (luniKl  be  lorry  to  Hunk 
his  cafe  on  this  occafiou  :  adding,  that 
vice  was  a  coward,  and  would  hide  it's 
head,  when  oppofed  by  fuch  a  virtue  as 
had  prefrnce  of  mind,  and  a  full  per- 
fuafion  of  it's  own  rectitude  to  hip- 
port  it.     The  lady,  you  may  remem- 
ber, modeilly  put  her  doctrine  into  the 
mouth  of  a  worthy  preacher,  Dr.  Lew- 
en,  as  fhe  ufes  to  do,  when  me  has  a 
mind  not  to  he  thought  to  be  what  fhe 
is  at  fo  early  an  age;  and  that  it  may 
give  more  weight  to  any-thing  jhe  bit 
upon,  that  might  appear  tolerable,  was 
her  modeft  manner  of  fpeech. 

Mr.  Hickman,  upon  the  whole,  pre- 
ferred to  me,  upon  his frcond  recovery, 
that  he  had  no  real'on  to  think  well  of 
Mr.  Lovelace's  morals,  from  what  he 
heard  of  him  in  town:  yet  his  two  inti- 
mates talked  of  h's  being  more  regular 
than  he  ufed  to  bt:  that  he  had  made  a 
very  good  relbhition,  that  of  old  Tom 
Wharton  was  the  expreflion,  That  he 
would  never  give  a  challenge,  oor  re- 
fufe  one;  which  they  praifed  in  him 
highly:  that,  in  fhort,  he  was  a  very 
biave  fellow,  and  thr  moft  agreeable 
companion  in  the  world;  and  would  one 
day  make  a  great  figure  in  his  country; 
fince  there  was  nothing  he  was  not  ca- 
pable of. 

I  am  afraid  tint  his  laft  aflertion  is 
too  true.  And  this,  my  dear,  is  all  that 
Mr.  Hickman  could  pick  up  about  him : 
and  is  it  not  enough  to  determine  fuch 
a  mind  as  yours,  if  not  already  deter- 
mined ? 


Yet  it  muft  be  faid  too,  that  if  there 
be  a  woman  in  the  world  that  can  re- 
claim him,  it  is  you.  And,  by  your  ac- 
count of  his  behaviour  in  the  interview 
between  you,  I  own  I  have  fome  hope 
of  him.  At  leaft,  this  I  will  fay,  that 
all  the  arguments  he  then  ufed  with  you, 
feem  to  be  juft  and  right:  and  if  you  are 
to  be  his — But  no  more  of  that:  he  can- 
not, after  all,  deferve  you. 


LETTER    IV. 

MISS  HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

THURSDAY   AFTE.RNOON,  MARCH  23. 

AN  unexpected  vifitor  has  turned 
the  courfe  of  my  thoughts,  and 
changed  the  fubjeft  I  had  intended  tu 
purfue.  The  only  one  for  whom  I 
would  have  difpenfed  with  my  refolu- 
tion  not  to  fee  any-body  all  the  dedi- 
cated day:  a  vifitor,  whom,  according 
to  Mr.  Hickman's  report  from  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  libertine  friends,  I 
fuppofed  tobe  in  town. — Now,  my  dear, 
have  I  faved  myfelf  the  trouble  o'f  tell- 
ing you,  that  it  was  your  too-agreeable 
rake.  Our  fex  is  faid  to  love  to  trade  in 
furprizes:  yet  have  I,  by  my  prompti- 
tude, furprized  myfelf  out  of  mine.  I 
had  intended,  you  muft  know,  to  run 
twice  the  length,  before  I  had  fuffered 
you  fo  much  as  to  guefs  who,  and  whe- 
ther man  or  woman,  my  vifitor  was-. 
but  fince  you  have  the  difcovery  at  fo 
cheap  a  rate,  you  are  welcome  to  it. 

The  end  of  his  coming  was,  to  en- 
gage my  intereft  with  my  charming 
friend;  anil  as  he  was  fure  that  I  knew 
all  your  mind,  to  acquaint  him  what  he 
had  to  trull  to. 

He  mentioned  what  had  parTed  in  the 
interview  between  you  :  but  could  not 
be  fatisried  with  the  refult  of  it,  and 
with  thelittlefatisfacYion  he  had  obtain- 
ed from  you;  the  malice  of  your  family 
to  him  increafing,  and  their  cruelty  to 
you  not  abating.  His  heart,  he  told  me, 
was  in  tumults,  forfeai  you  Ihould  be 
prevailed  upon  in  favour  of  a  man  de- 
fpifed  by  every-body. 

lie  gave  me  frefh  inftances  of  indig- 
njties  call  upon  himfclf  by  your  uncles 
and  brother;  and  declared,  that  if  you 
fuffered  yourfelf  to  be  forced  into  the 
arms  of  the  man  for  whofc  fake  he  was 
loaded  with  undcfemd  abufes,  you 

fhould 
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I! 


fhould  he  one  of  the  youngeft,  as  you 
would  be  one  of  the  lovelieft  widows  in 
England:  and  that  he  would  moreover 
call  your  brother  to  account  for  the  li- 
berties he  takes  with  his  character  to 
every-one  he  meets  with. 

He  propofed  feverai  fchemes,  for  you 
to  chufe  Ibme  one  of  them,  in  order  to 
enable  you  to  avoid  the  perfecutions  you 
labour  under:  one  I  will  mention.  That 
you  will  relume  your  eftate ;  and  if  you 
rind  difficulties  that  can  be  no  other- 
wife  fin-mounted,  that  you  will,  either 
avowedly  or  privately,  as  he  had  pro- 
pofed to  you,  accept  of  Lidy  Betty  Law- 
ranee's  or  Lord  M.'s  affiftance  to  inflate 
ou  in  it.  He  declared,  that  if  you  did, 

would  leave  abfolutely  to  your  own 
plea  lure  afterwards,  and  to  the  advice 
which  your  couiin  Morden  on  his  arri- 
val fhould  give  you,  whether  to  encou- 
rage his  addrefs,  or  not,  as  you  mould 
be  convinced  of  the  fincerity  of  the  re- 
formation which  his  enemies  make  him 
ib  much  want. 

I  had  now  a  good  opportunity  to  found 
him,  as  you  wifhed  Mr.Hickman  would 
Lord  M.  as  to  the  continued  or  ditni- 
nifhed  favour  of  the  ladies,  and  of  his 
lordfhip,  towards  you,  upon  their  being 
acquainted  with  the  animolity  of  your 
relations  to  them,  as  well  as  to  their 
kini'man.  I  laid  hold  of  the  opportu- 
nity, and  he  fatisfied  me,  by  reading 
Ibme  paff.iges  of  a  letter  he  had  about 
him,  from  Lord  M.  That  an  alliance 
with  you,  and  that  on  the  foot  of  your 
own  fmgle  merit,  would  he  the  moft  de- 
firable  event  to  them  that  could  hap- 
pen: and  fo  far  to  the  purpofe  of  your 
wifhed  enquiry  does  his  lordfhip  go  in 
this  letter,  that  he  afTures  him,  that 
whatever  you  fufferin  fortune  from  the 
violence  of  your  relations  on  his  ac- 
count, he  and  Lady  Sarah  and  Lridy 
Betty  will  join  to  make  it  up  to  him. 
And  yet  that  the  reputation  of  a  family 
fo  fplendid,  would,  no  doubt,  in  a  cafe 
of  fuch  importance  to  the  honour  of 
both,  make  them  prefer  a  general  con- 
lent. 

I  told  him,  as  you  yourfelf  I  knew 
had  done,  that  vou  were  extremely 
averfe  to  Mr.  So*.nes;  and  that,  might 
you  be  left  to  your  own  choice,  it  would 
be  the  fmgle  life.  As  to  himfelf,  I  plain- 
ly faid,  That  you  had  great  and  juftob- 
ieftions  to  him  on  the  icorce  of  hiscare- 
lefs  morals:  that  it  was  furprizing,  that 
.men  who  gave  themlclves  the  liberties 


he  was  faid  to  take,  fhould  prefume  to 
think,  that,  whenever  they  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  marry,  the  moft  virtuous 
and  worthy  of  the  fex  were  to  fall  to 
their  lot:  that  as  to  the  refumption,  it 
had  been  very  Itrongly  urged  by  my- 
felf,  and  would  be  ftill  further  urged  j 
though  you  had  been  hitherto  averfe  to 
thatmeafure:  that  your  chief  reliance 
and  hopes  were  upon  your  couiin  Mor- 
den: and  that  to  fufpend  or  gain  time 
till  he  arrived,  was,  as  I  believed,  your 
principal  aim. 

I  told  him,  That  with  regard  to  the 
mifchief  he  threatened,  neither 'the  v\ 
nor  the  menace  could  ferve  any  end  but 
theirs  who  perfecuted  you;  as  it  would 
give  them  a  pretence  for  carrying  into 
effecT:  their  compulfory  projefls;  and 
that  with  the  approbation  of  all  the 
world;  fince  he  muft  not  think  the 
publick  would  not  give  it's  voice  in  fa- 
vour of  a  violent  young  man,  of  no  ex- 
traordinary character  at  to  morals.who 
fhotild  ftek  to  rob  a  family  of  eminence 
of  a  child  fo  valuable;  and  who  threa- 
tened, if  he  could  not  obtain  her  in  pre- 
ference to  a  man  chofen  by  thernfdvcs, 
that  he  would  avenge  himfelf  upon  them 
all  bya£ts  of  violence. 

I  added,   That  he  was  very  muck 
miftaken,  if  he  thought  to  intimidate 
you  by  fuch  menaces:  for  that,  though 
your  difpofition  was  all  fweetnefs,  yet 
I  knew  not  a  ftcadier  temper  in  the  world 
than   yours;  nor  one  more  inflexible, 
(as  your  friends  had  found,  and  would 
frill  farther  find,  if  they  continued  to 
give  occalion  for  it's  exertion)  when- 
ever you  thought  yourfelf  in  the  right; 
and  that  you  were  uugeneroufly  dealt 
with  in  matters  of  too  much  moment  to 
be  indifferent  about.     '  Mifs  Clarifla 
Harlowe,  Mr.  Lovelace,  let  me  tell 
you,'  faid  I,   '  timid  as  her  foreiight 
and  prudence  may  make  her  in  fome 
cafes,  where  fhe  apprehends  dangers 
to  thofe  me  loves,  is  above  fear,  in 
points   where   her  honour,    and  the 
true  dignity  of  her  fex,  are  concerned. 
—In  fhort,  Sir,  you  muft  not  think 
to  frighten  Mifs  Clarifla  Harlowe  into 
fuch  a  mean  or  unworthy  conduft  r.b 
only  a  weak  or  unfleady  mind  can  be 
guilty  of.' 

He  was  fo  very  far  from  intending  ta 
intimidate  you,  he  faid,  that  he  befought 
me  not  to  mention  one  word  to  you  of 
what  had  pafled  between  us:  that  what 
he  Ind  hinted  at,  which  carried  the  air 

of 
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of  a  menace,  was  owing  to  the  fervor  of 
his  fpirits,  raifed  by  his  apprehensions 
of  lofing  all  hope  of  you  for  ever;  and 
on  a  fuppofition,  that  yon  were  to  be 
actually  forced  into  the  arm*  of  a  man 
you  hated:  thatwere  this  to  be  the  cafe, 
he  muft  own,  that  he  mould  p-iy  very 
little  regard  to  t;e  world,  or  it's  cen- 
lures;  efpecially  as  the  menaces  of 
fomeof  your  family  now,  and  their  tri- 
umph over  him  afterwaros,  would  both 
provoke  and  varrantall  the  vengeance 
he  could  take. 

He  added,  that  all  the  countries  in  the 
world  were  alike  to  him,  but  on  your 
account:  to  that  whatever  he  (hould 
think  fit  to  do,  were  you  loft  to  him,  he 
ihotild  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  laws  of  this. 

I  did  not  like  the  determined  air  he 
fpoke  this  with:  he  is  certainly  capable 
cf  great  rafhnefs. 

He  palliated  a  little  this  fiercenefs, 
(which  by  ti\e  way  I  warmly  cenfn red) 
by  faying,  That  while  you  remain 
(ingle,  he  will  bear  all  the  indignities 
that  fnall  be  caft  upon  him  by  your  fa- 
mily. But  would  you  throw  yourfelf, 
if  you  were  ftill  farther  driven,  into  any 
other  protection,  if  not  Lord  M.'s,  or 
that  of  the  ladies  of  his  family,  into  my 
mother's  *,  Uippofe;  or  would  you  go 
to  London  to  private  lodgings,  where 
he  would  never  vifit  you,  unlefs  he  had 
your  leave,  (and  from  whence  you 
might  make  your  own  terms  with  your 
rel.uionsj)  he  would  be  entirely  fatis- 
fied;  and  would,  as  he  had  faid  before, 
•wait  the  effect  of  your  coufin's  arrival, 
and  your  free  determination  as  to  his 
own  fate. — Adding,  That  he  knew 
the  family  fo  well,  and  how  much  fixed 
they  were  upon  their  meafures,  as  well 
as  the  abfolute  dependence  they  had 
upon  your  temper  and  principles,  thnt 
he-  could  not  but  apprehend  the  worft, 
while  you  remained  in  their  power,  and 
under  the  influence  of  their  periuafion 
and  menaces. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  other  dif- 
courfe:  but  as  the  reciting  of  the  reft 


would  be  but  a  repetition  of  many  of 
the  things  that  patted  between  you  and 
him  in  the  interview  between  you  in  the 
Wood  Houfe,  I  refer  myfelf  to  your  me- 
mory on  thatoccafionf . 

And  now,  my  dear,  upon  the  whole, 
I  think  it  behoves  you  to  nvike  your- 
felf  independent:  nil  then  w.ll  fall  ri?ht. 
This  man  is  a  violent  man.  I  mould 
wiO),  methinks,  that  you  mould  not 
have  either  him  or  Solmes.  You  will 
rind,  if  you  get  out  of  your  brother's 
and  filler's  way,  what  you  can  or  cannot 
do,  with  regard  to  cither.  If  your  re- 
lations perfilt  in  their  foolifti  Icheme,  I 
think  I  will  take  his  hint,  and,  at  a  pro. 
per  opportunity,  found  my  mother. 
Mean  time,  let  me  have  vour  clearopj- 
nion  of  the  refumption,  which  I  join 
with  Lovelace  in  aJvifing.  You  can 
but  fet  how  your  demand  will  work. 
To  demand,  is  not  to  litigate.  But  be 
your  relblution  what  it  will,  do  not  by 
any  means  repeat  to  them,  that  you  will 
not  aflert  your  right.  If  they  go  on  to 
give  you  provocation,  you  may  have 
fufficient  reafon  to  change  your  mind: 
and  let  them  expect  that  you  in-ill 
change  it.  They  have  not  the  gene- 
rofity  to  treat  you  the  better  for  dif- 
claiming  the  power  they  know  you  have. 
That.  I  think,  need  not  now  be  told  you. 
I  am,  my  deareft  friend,  and  will  be 
ever,jc«>-  mojl  affeEtionate  and  faithful 

HOWE. 


LETTER    V. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

W  F.  n  K.   N  I  G  H  T  ,  M  A  R  C  H   22 . 

ON  the  report  made  by  my  aunt  and 
filler  of  my  objiinacy,  my  affembled 
relations  have  taken  an  unanimous  lefo- 
lution  (as  Betty  tells  me  it  is)  againft 
me.  This  resolution  you  will  find  iigni- 
fied  to  me  in  the  inclofed  letter  from  my 
brother,  juft  now  brought  me.  Be  pleafed 


•  Perhaps  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  although  Mr.  Lovelace  pro- 
pofes  (as  above)  to  Mifs  Howe,  that  her  fair  friend  fhould  have  recourfe  to  the  protection 
of  Mrs.  Howe,  if  farther  driven  ;  yet  l>r.  had  artfully  taken  care,  by  means  of  his  agent  in  the 
Harlowe  family,  not  only  to  inflame  the  family  againft  her,  but  to  deprive  her  of  Mrs.  Howe's, 
and  of  every  other  protection,  being  from  the  fkft  refolved  to  reduce  her  to  an  ablolute  de- 
pendence upon  himielf.  See  Vol.  I.  Letter  XXXI. 

f  SeeVo'.J.  Letter  XXXVI. 

to 
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to  return  it,  when  perufed.  I  may  have 
occafion  for  it,  in  the  altercations  be- 
tween my  relations  and  me. 

'  MISS  CI.ARV, 

*   T  Am  commanded  to  let  you  know, 
'  that  my  father  and  uncles  .living 
heard  your  aunt  Hervey's  account  of 
all  that  has  palled  between   her  and 
you  :  having   heard  from    your  fifter 
what  fort  of  treatment  (lie  has  had 
from  you:  having  recollected  all  that 
has  p;iifcd  between  your  mother  and 
you:  havin:1;  weighed  all  your  pleas 
and  proj^ll:!:,:  having  taken  into  con- 
fideration  their  engagements  with  Mr. 
Solmes;    that  gentleman's  patience, 
and  great  affection  for  you;  and  the 
little  opportunity  you  havegivenyour- 
felf  to  be  acquainted  either  with  his 
merit,  or  his  propofals:   having  con- 
lidercd  two  points  more;  to  wit,  the 
wounded  authority  of  a  father;  and 
Mr.   Sohn^s's    continual   entreaties, 
(little  as  you   have  deferved  regard 
from  him)  that  you  may  be  freed  trom 
a  confinement  to  which  he  is  defirous 
to  attribute  your  perverfenefs  to  him, 
[a-verft-nefs  I  fliould  have  faid,  but  let 
it  go]   he  being  unable  to  account 
otherwife  for  fo  lirong  a  one,  fup- 
pofmg  you  told  truth  to  your  mother, 
when  you  aflerted  that  your  heart  was 
free;  and  which  Mr.  Solmes  is  will- 
ing to  believe,   though  nobody  elfe 
does — For  all  thefe  reafons,  it  is  re- 
folved,  that  you  (hall  go  to  your  un- 
cle Antony's:  and  you  mult  accord- 
ingly prepare  yourfelf  io  to  do.  You 
will  have  but  (hort  notice  of  the  day, 
for  obvioxis  reafons. 
'  I  will  honeltly  tell  you  the  motive 
for  your  going:   it  is  a  double  one; 
firlt,  That  ihey  may  be  lure,  that  you 
(hall  not  correfpond  with  any- body 
they  do  not  like,  (for  they  find  from 
Mrs.  Howe,  that,  by  fonie  means  or 
other,    you  do  correfpond  with  her 
daughter;  and,  through  her,  perhaps 
with  fomebody  elfe:)  and  next,  That 
you   may    receive    the  vilits  of  Mr. 
Solmes;  which  you  have  thought  fit 
to  ref  ufe  to  do  here;   by  which  means, 
you  have  deprived  yourfelf  of  the  op- 
portunity ot  knowing  I'.-bom  and  nvhat 
youh:ive  hitherto  refufed. 
'  If  after  one  fortnight's  converfation 


'  witli  Mr.  Solines,  and  after  you  have 
'  heard  what  your  friends  (hall  further 
'  urge  in  his  behalf,  unhardened  by 
'  clandeftinecoirefpondences,  you  (hall 
'  convince  them,  that  Virgil's  Amor 
1  omnibus  idem  (for  the  application  of 
'  which  I  refer  you  to  the  Georgick  as 
'  tranflated  by  Dryden)  is  verified  in. 
'  you,  as  well  as  in  the  reft  of  the  ani- 
'  ma!  creation;  and  that  you  cannot, 
'  or  will  not,  forego  your  prepofK 
'  in  favour  of  the  moral,  the  wV, 
'  the  pious  Lovelace,  [I  would  pleafe 
'  y.ni  if  I  could!]  it  will  then  be'con- 

*  lidered,  whether  to  humour  you,  or  to 
'  renounce  you  for  ever. 

'  It  is  hoped,  that  as  you  m:>ft  go, 
'  you  will  go  chearfully.  Your  undo 
'  Antony  will  makeevery-thing  at  his 

*  houfe  agreeable  to  you.     But  indeed 

*  he  won't  promife,  that  he  will  not,  at 
'  proper  times,  draw  up  the  bridge. 

^(  Your  viiitors,  befides  Mr.  Solmes, 
'  will  be  myfelf,  if  you  permit  me  that 
'  honour,  Mil's  Clary;  your  lifter;  and, 

*  as  you  behave  to  Mr.  Solmes,  your 
'  aunt  Hervey,  and  your  uncle  Har- 
'  lowe;    and  yet  the  two  latter  will 
'  hardly  come  neither,  if  they  think  it 
'  will  be  to  hear  your  whining  <voca~ 
'  fives. — Betty  Barnes  will  be  your  at- 
'  tendant:  and  I  muft  needs  tell  you, 

*  Mil's,  that  we  none  of  us  think  the 
'  worfeofthe  faithful  maid,  for  your 

*  diflike  of  her;  although  Betty,  who 
'  would  be  glad  to  oblige  you,  laments 

*  it  as  a  misfortune. 

'  Your  anfwer  is  required,  whether 

*  you  cbearfully  con  lent  to  go?  And 

*  your  indulgent  mother  bids  me  re- 

*  mind  you  from  her,  That  a  fortnight's 

*  vifits  from  Mr.  Solmes,  are  all  that 
'  is  meant  at  prefent. 

'  I  am,  as  you  (liall  be  pleafed  to  de- 

*  ferve,  yours,  &:c. 

1  JAMES  HARLOVVE,  JUN.* 

So  here  is  the  mafter-ftroke  of  my 
brother's  policy!  Called  upon  tocon- 
fent  fogo  to  my  uncle  Antony's,  avoiv* 
e.lly  to  receive  Mr.  Solmes's  vilits!  — 
A  chapel! — A  moated-houfe! — De- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  correspond- 
ing with  you! — or  of  any  poffibility-  of 
efcape,  mould  violence  be  ufed  to  com* 
pel  me  to  be  that  odious  man's*  ! 


*  Thcfc  violent  rr.eafures,  and  the  obftinate  perfeverance  of  the  whole  family  in  them,will 
kc  the  lols  wondered  at,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  all  the  time,  they  were  but  as'fo  many  pup- 
pets danced  upon  Mr.  Lovelace's  wires,  as  he  boafts,  Vol.  I.  Letter  XXX  I. 

X  Late 


CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 


Late  a?  it  was  when  I  received  this 
inlolent  letter,  I  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it 
direftly,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the 
writer's  time  of  riling.  I  inclofe  the 
rough  draught  of  it.  You  will  fee  by 
it  how  much  his  vile  hint  from  the 
Georgick, ahd  his  rude  oneof  myivhin- 
?ff§r<t'flffl//'t>if/,havefetmeup.  Befides,as 
the  command  to  get  ready  to  go  to  my 
uncle's  is  in  the  name  of  my  father  and 
uncles,  it  is  but  to  (hew  a  piece  of  the 
art  they  accufc  me  of,  to  relent  the  vile 
hint  I  have  fo  much  reafon  to  refent  in 
order  to  palliate  my  refufal  of  prepar- 
ing to  go  to  my  uncle's;  which  refufal 
would  otherwife  be  interpreted  an  act 
of  rebellion  by  my  brother  and  filter: 
for  it  fccms  plain  to  me,  that  theyivill 
<work  but  half  their  ends,  if  they  Jo  not 
deprive  me  cf  my  father's  and  uncles  fa- 
'vour,  e<vtn  although  it  ivere  pofflble  for 
me  to  comply  ivitb  ibeiro-ivn  terms. 

*  Y  OU  might  have  told  me,  brother, 
•*•  'in  three  lines,  what  the  deter- 
mination of  my  friends  was;  only, 
that  then  you  would  not  have  had 
room  to  difplay  your  pedantry  by  fo 
detf  ftable  an  allufion  or  reference  to 
the  Georgick.  Give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  Sir,  that  if  humanity  were  a 
branch  of  your  itudies  at  the  univer- 
fity,  it  has  not  found  a  genius  in  you 
for  mattering  it.  Nor  is  either  my  lex 
or  myfelf,  though  a  fifter,  I  fee,  en- 
titled to  the  leaft  decency  from  a  bro- 
ther, who  has  ftudied,  as  it  feems, 
rather  to  cultivate  the  malevolence  of 
his  natural  temper,  than  any  tendency 
which  one  would  have  hoped  his  pa- 
rentage, if  not  his  education,  might 
have  given  him  to  a  tolerable  polite- 
nefs. 

'  I  doubt  not,  that  you  will  take 
amifs  my  freedom:  but  as  you  have 
deferved  it  from  me,  I  Ihall  be  Ids 
and  lefs  concerned  on  that  fcore,  as 
I  lee  you  are  more  and  more  intent  to 
fhtrw  your  wit  at  the  expence  of  jui- 
tice  and  companion. 
'  The  time  is  indeed  ccme  that  I  can 
no  longer  bear  thole  contempts  and 
reflections  which  a  brother  leaft  of 
all  men  is  entitled  to  give.  And  let  me 
beg  of  you  one  favour,  officious  Sir- 
It  is  this,  That  you  will  not  give 
yourfelf  any  concern  about  3  huftrand 


for  me,  till  1  (hali  hare  tlve  forwartl- 
nefs  to  propofe  a  wife  to  you.  Par- 
don me,  Sir;  but  I  cannot  nelp  think- 
ing, that  could  I  have  the  art  to  get 
my  father  of  my  fide,  I  fhotild  h«ve 
as  much  right  to  prefci  ibe  for  you,  as 
you  have  for  me. 

'  As  to  the  communication  you  make 
me,  I  mult  tr.ke  upon  me  to  fay,  that' 
although  I  will  receive,  as  becomes 
me,  any  of  my  father's  commands; 
yet,  as  this  fignification  is  made  by 
a  brother,  who  has  fliewn  of  late  fo 
much  of  an  unbrotherly  animofity  to 
me,  (for  no  reafon  in  the  world  that 
I  know  of,  but  that  he  betieves  he 
has,  in  me,  one  fifter  too  many  for 
his  interest)  I  think  myfelf  entitled 
to  conclude,  that  fuch  a  letter  as  you 
have  fent  me,  is  all  your  own— And 
of  courfe  to  declare,  that,  while  I 
fo  think  it,  I  will  not  willingly,  nor 
even  without  violence,  go  to  any 
place,  avowedly  to  receive  Mr. 
Solmes's  vifits. 

*  I  think  myfelf  fo  much  entitled  to 
relent  your  infamous  hint,  and  this 
as  well  for  the  fake  of  my  fex,  as  for 
my  own,  that  I  ought  to  declare,  as 
I  do,  that  I  will  not  receive  any  more 
of  your  letters,  unlefs  commanded 
tn  do  fo  by  an  authority  I  never  will 
difpute;  except  in  a  cafe  where  I 
think  my  future  as  well  as  prefent 
happinefs  concerned— And  were  Inch 
a  cafe  to  happen,  I  am  Jure  my  fa- 
ther's harfhnefs  will  be  lefs  owing  to 
himftlf  than  to  you;  and  to  the  i'pe- 
cious  abfurdities  of  your  ambitious 
and  ftlrilh  fchemes. — Very  true,  Sir! 
'  One  word  more,  provoked  as  I  am, 
I  will  add:  that  had  I  been  thought 
as  really  obftinate  and  pervrjf*  ai  of 
late  I  am  laid  to  be,  I  mould  not  have 
been  fo  disgracefully  treated  as  T  have 
been — Lay  your  hand  uponyour  heart, 
brother,  and  fay,  By  whole  inltiga- 
tions — Andexaminawhat  Ihavedcme 
to  deferve  to  be  made  thus  unhappy, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  it-.L-  myldf  -,'jitr 
injured  fifter, 

«  CL.  HAR.LOWE.* 

When,  my  dear,  you  have  read  my 
anfwer  to  my  brother's  letter,  tell  me 
what  you  think  ofmti—ltjfjtlfgot 

LETTER 


CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 


LETTER    VI. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWK. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  23. 

MY  letter  has  fet  thtm  all  in  tu- 
mults: for,  it  feems,  none  of 
them  went  home  laft  night;  and  they  all 
were  delired  to  be  prefent  to  give  their 
advice,  if  I'flionld  rtf'ufc  compliance 
with  a  command  thought  fo  reasonable 
ss  it  feems  this  is. 

Bttty  tells  me,  That  at  firft  my  fa- 
ther, in  a  rage,  was  for  coming  up  to  me 
himfelf,  and  for  turning  me  out  of  his 
doors  directly.  Nor  was  he  retrained, 
till  it  was  hinted  to  him,  that  that  was 
no  doubt  my  wim,  and  would  anfwer 
all  my  perverfe  views.  But  the  refill t 
was,  That  my  brother  (having  really, 
as  my  mother  and  aitnt  infilled,  taken 
wrong  meafures  with  me)  fijould  write 
again  ;n  a  more  moderate  manner :  for 
sobody  elfe  was  permitted  or  cared  to 
write  to  fuch  a  ready  fcribbler .  And,  I 
having  declared,  that  I  would  not  re- 
ceive any  more  of  his  letters,  without 
command  from  a  fuperior  authority,  my 
mother  was  to  give  liters:  and  accord- 
ingly has  done  !o  in  the  following  lines, 
written  on  the  fupcrfcription  of  his  let- 
ter to  me;  which  letter  alfo  follows}  to- 
gether  with  my  reply. 

•*  CT.  ARV  HARLOWE, 

'  O  E  C  E I V  E  and  read  this,  with  the 
•*^-  '  temper  that  becomes  your  iex, 
'  your  character,  your  education,  and 
'  your  duty:  and  return  an  anfwer  to 
'  it,  directed  to  your  brother. 

'  CHARLOTTE  HARLOWE.' 


f  TO  MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

4  THURSDAY  MORNING. 

/^v  N  C  E  more  I  write,  although  ini  - 
^^  'perioufly  prohibited  by  a  younger 
fifter.  Your  mother  will  have  ire  do 
fo,  that  you  may  bedeftituteof  all  de- 
fence, if  you  periift  in  youipervicacy. 
Shall  I  be  a  pedant,  Mil's,  for  th:s 
word  ?  She  is  willing  to  indulge  Li 
you  the  If  aft  appearance  of  that  deli- 
cacy for  which  (he  once,  as  well  as 
every-body  elfe,  admired  you — be- 
fore you  knew  Lovelace  j  I  cannot, 
howeyer,  help  frying  that;  and  ihe, 


'  and  your  aunt  Hervey,  will  have  it  — 
'  [They  would  fain  favour  you,  if;hey 

*  could]  that  I  may  have  provokrd  from 

*  you  the  anfwer  they  r.evcrt!;de<s  own 
'   to  be  fo  exceedingly  unbecoming.     I 
4  am  now  learning,  you  Ice,  to  t;ike  up 

*  the  fofter  language,  where  you  have 
'  laid  it  down.  This  then  is  the  cafe. 

'  They  entreat,  they  -pray,  they  begt 
4  t\uyJuM>licate,  [Will  either  of  .thefe 
4  do,  Mils  Clary?  ]  That  you  will  make 

*  no  fcruple  to  go  to  your  uncle  An- 
'  tony's:  and  fairly  I  am  to  teli  you,  for 

*  the  very  purpofe  mentioned    in   my 
4  laft  —  or,  it  is  pcefuimble,  tliey  need 
«  not  entreat,   beg,    praj,  fufpltcate. 
1  ThusmuchispromifedtoMr.Solmes, 

*  who  is  your  advocate,  and  very  \m- 

*  eafy  that  you  fhould  be  under  con- 
'  ftraiut,  fuppofing  that  your  diilike  to 
4  him  arifes  from  that.  And,  if  he  finds 
'  that  you  are  not  to  be  moved  in  his 
'  favour,  when  you  aieabfolutely  fieed 

*  from  what  you  call  a  controitl,  hewill 
'  forbear  tliinking  of  you,  whatever  it 
8  colts  him.     He  loves  you  too  well: 
'  nnd  in  tkis,  I  really  think,  his  Onder- 
'  ftanding,wh;ch  you  have  reflected  up- 
'  on,  is  to  be  quelHoned. 

1  Only  for  one  fortnight,  therefore, 

*  permit  his  vifits.  Your'r<&&rt0«rVou 
'  tell  me  of  mine,  you  know]  ought  to 
'   make  you  incapable  of  rudejieis  to 

*  any-body.     He  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
'  the  firlt  man,  myfelf  excepted,  whom 
'  you  ever  treated  rudely,  purely  be- 

*  caufe  he  is  efteemed  by  us  ail.    I  am, 
c  what  you  have  a  mind  to  make  me, 
'  friend,  brother,,  or  fe;  vant  —  I  wifh  I 
'  could  be  (till  more  polite,  to  fo  polite, 
'  fo  delicate,  a  filter. 

'  JA.  HAR.LOWE. 

4  You  m-uft  ftiil  write  to  me,  if  you 
condefcend  to  reply.  Your  mo- 
ther will  not  be  permitted  to  be 
tlifturbed  with  your  not'iin^- 
nicjning  vocatives  !  —  7«i\i:i-^ts, 
once  niorcji'vladar,]  Clary,  repeats 
your  bivth^r:1 


4  TO  JAMES  HARLOWE,  JUNIOR,  E 


4    T  H  U  K  "  M  A  V  ,    M  A  R  C  H   Z  3  . 

'   "HERMIT  me,  inv  ever-dvar  and 

•  honoured  papa  an  -i  mamma,  in 

4  this  manner  to  furprizc    ^oti  into  an 

4  au&txte,  (prefimiinjr  tills  will  he  read 

4  to  you)  lince  1  am  denied  the  honour 

Xz  'of 


16: 


CLARISSA    HARLOWE, 


4  of  writing  to  you  diredlly.     Let  me 
'  beg  of  you  to  believe,  that  nothing 

*  but  the  molt  unconquerable  diflika 

*  could   make   me  ftand  againft  your 
'  pleafure.     What  are  riches,  what  are 
'  iettlements,  tohappinei's?   Let  me  not 

*  thus  cruelly  be  given  up  to  a  man  my 
'  very  foul  is  averie  to.     Permit  me  to 

*  repeat,  that  I  cannot  bonejlly  be  his. 

*  Had  I  a  flightertnotion  of  the  matri- 

*  monial  duty  than  I  have,  perhaps  I 
'  might.     But  when  I  ar?  to  bear  all 
'  the  mifery,  and  that  for  life ;  when  my 

*  heart  is  lefs  concerned  in  this  matter, 
'  than  my  foul;  my  temporary,  perhaps, 

*  than  my  future  good;  why  fliould  I 
'  be  denied  the  liberty  oirefujing?  That 
'  liberty  is  all  I  aik- 

'  It  were  eafy  for  me  to  give  way  to 

*  hear  Mr.  Solmes  talk  for  the  men- 
'  tioned  fortnight,  although  it  is  im- 

*  poflible  for  me,  fay  what  he  would, 

*  to  get  over  my  diilike  to  him.     But 
'  the  moated-houfe,   the  chapel  there, 

*  and  the  little  mercy  my  brother  and 

*  fifter,  who  are  to  be  there,  have  hi- 

*  therto  (hewn  me,  are  what  I  am  ex- 

*  tremely  apprehenfive  of.     And  why 
f  does  my  brother,  fay,  my  reftraint  is 

*  to  be  taken  off,  (and  that  too  at  Mr. 
'*  Solmes's  defire)  when  I  am  to  be  a  ftill 

f  cloferprifoner  than  before;  the  bridge 
'  threatened  to  be  drawn  up ;  and  no 
'  dear  papa  and  mamma  near  me,  to 
'<  appeal  to,  in  the  laft  refort? 

4  Transfer  not,  J  befeech  you,  to  a 
'  brother  and  fifter  your  own  authority 
'  over  your  child-r-To  a  brother  and 
^  fifter,  who.  treat  me  with  unkindnefs 
'  and  reproach;  and,  as  I  have  too  much 

*  realbn  to  apprehend,  mifreprefent  my 
*.  words  and  behaviour;  or,  greatly  fa- 

*  voured  as  I  ufecl  to  be,  it  is  impofllble 
'  I  fliould  be  funk  fo  low  in  your  opi- 

*  nions,  as  I  unhappily  am! 

'  Let  but  this  my  hard,  my  difgrace- 
'  ftil  confinement  be  put  an  end  to. 
'  Permit  me,  my  dear  mamma,  to  pur- 

*  fue  my  needleworks  in  your  pi  efence, 
'  as  one  of  your  maidens;  and  you  mail 
f  be  witnefs,  that  it  is  not  either  wil- 
*.   fulnefs  or  prepofTeffion  that  governs 

*  me.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  put  out 
'  of  your  own  houfe.    Let  Mr.  Solmes 
'  come  and  go,  as  my  papa  pleafes:   let 

*  me  but  ftay  c  r  retire  when  he  comes, 

*  as  I  can;  and  leave  the  reft  to  Provi- 

*  dencc. 

'  Forgive  me,  brother,  that  thus, with 

*  an  appearance  of  art,  I  adjreis  my- 


felf  to  my  father  and  mother, 
I  am  forbidden  to  approach,  or  tq 
write.  Hard  it  is  to  be  reduced  to  fgch 
a  contrivance!  Forgive  likewife  the 
plain  dealing  I  have  ufed  in  the  above, 
with  the  noblenefs  of  a  gentleman, 
and  the  gentlenefs  due  from  a  brother 
to  a  filter.  Although  of  late  you  have 
given  me  but  little  rcom  to  hope  either 
for  your  favour  or  compalTion  ;  yet, 
having  not  deferved  to  forfeit  either t 
I  prefume  to  claim  both:  for  I  arn 
confident  it  is  at  prefent  much  in  your 
power,  although  but  my  brother,  (my 
honoured  parents  both,  I  bleis  God, 
in  being)  ,to  give  peace  to  the  grtntly 
difturbed  mind  ofjsur  unhappy Jijhr^ 

'  CL.  HARLOWE/ 

Betty  tells  me,  my  brother  has  taken 
my  letter  all  in  pieces;  and  has  under- 
taken to  write  luch  an  anfwer  to  it,  as 
(hall  confirm  the  wavering — Sc,  it  is 
plain,  that  I  (hould  have  moved  fome- 
body  by  it,  but  for  this  hard-hearted 
brother— God  forgive  him! 


LETTER    VIL 

MISSCLARISSAHARLOWE,  TOMIS5 
HOWE. 

THURSDAY   NIGHT,    MARCH   2$. 

I  Send  you  the  boafted  confutation- 
letter,  juft  now  put  into  my  hands, 
—My  brother  and  fifter,  my  uncle 
Antony  and  Mr.  Solmes,  are,  I  under- 
ftand,  exulting  over  the  copy  of  it  be- 
low, as  an  unanswerable  performance. 


'  TO  MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOVVE. 

/~\NCE  again,  my  inflexible  fifter, 
^  '  I  write  to  you.  It  is  to  let  you 
know,  that  the  pretty  piece  of  art 
you  found  out  to  make  me  the  ve- 
hicle of  your  whining  patheticks  to 
your  father  and  mother,  has  not  had 
the  expected  efFeft. 
'  I  do  a (Tu re  you,  that  your  beha- 
viour has  not  been  mifreprefented— 
Nor  need  it.  Your  mother,  who  is 
folicitous  to  take  all  opportunities  of 
putting  the  moft  favourable  con- 
ftruftions  upon  all  you  do,  has  been 
forced,  as  you  well  know,  to  give 
you  up,  upon  full  trial;  no  need  then 
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f  of  the  expedient  of  purfuing  your 
4  needleworks  in  her  fight.  She  can- 
f  not  bear  your  whining  pranks:  and 
«  it  is  for  her  fake,  that  you  are  not 

*  permitted  to  come  into  her  prefence 
«  — Nor  will  be,  but  upon   her  own 
'  terms. 

'  You  had  like  to  have  made  a  fim- 
f  pleton  of  your  aunt  Hervey  yefterr 
f  day:  (lie  came  down  fYoin  yuu,  plead- 
'  ing  in  your  favour;  but  when  me  was 
'  aflted,  What  concefiion  (lie  had 

*  brought  you  to?  (lie  looked  about  her, 

<  and  knew  not  what  to  anlwer.     So 

<  ynur  mother,  when  furprizud  into  the 
«  beginning  of  your  cunning  addrefs 
'  to  her  and  to  your  father,  under  my 
'  name,   (for  i  had  begun  to  read  it, 
'  little  liii'peiting  luch  an  ingenious  fub- 
'  terfugc)   and  would  then  make   me 
1  read   it  through,  wrung  her  hands, 

<  Oh!   her   i.e.ir  ch.id,   her  dear  child, 
'  mult  not  \.z  f.i  compelled  ! — But  when 
'  me  -vas  a(kc;d,  Whether  fiie  would  be 

<  wi:  i  f'v  her  (bn-in -law  the 
'  man  who  bids  defiance  to  her  whole 
'  family;  and  who  had   like  to  have 

<  murdered  her  ion?    And  what  con- 
f  ceffions  (lie  had  gained  from  her  dear 
'  child  to  merit  this  tendernefs  ?  And 
'   that  for  one  who  had  apparently  de- 
'  ceived   her,  in   alluring  her  that  her 
«  heart    icus  free? — Then  could  me 
«  look  about  her,  as  her  filler  had  done 
'  before:  then  was  (lie  again  brought 
*  to  herfelf,  and  to  a  refolution  to  affert 
«  her   authority    [not   to   transfer  it, 
'  witty  prefumer!]  over  the  rebel  who 
»  of  late  has  fo  ingratefully  ftruggled 
'   to  throw  it  off. 

'  You  feem,  child,  to  have  a  high 
f  notion  of  the  matrimonial  duty;  and 
'  Til  warrant,  like  the  reft  of  your  lex, 
!  (one  or  two,  whom  I  have  the  honour 
'  to  know,  excepted)  that  you  will  go 
f  to  church  to  promife  what  you  will 
'  never  think  of  afterwards.  But, 
'  fiveet  child  !  as  your  worthy  mamma 

•  Norton  calls  you,   think  a  little  lefs 

*  of  the  matrimonial  (at  lead  till  you 
'  come  into  that  ftate)  and  a  little  more 
'  of  the  filial  duty. 

'  How  can  you  fay,  you  are  to  bear 
'  all  tbd  mijl'ry,  when  you  give  fo  large 
'  a  (hare  of  it  to  your  parents,  to  your 
'  uncles,  to  your  aunt,  to  myfelf,  and 
'  to  your  filter;  who  all,  for  eighteen 
'  years  of  your  life,  loved  you  fo  well  ? 

'  If  of  late  I  have  not  given  you 
'  room  to  hope  for  my  favour  or  com- 
'  pafiicn,  it  is  becaufe  of  late  you  have 


not  deferved  either:  I  know  what 
you  mean,  little  reflecting  fool,  by 
faying,  it  is  much  in  my  power,  al- 
though but  your  brother,  (a  very- 
flight  degree  of  relationship  with  you) 
to  give  you  that  peace  which  you  can 
give  yourfelf  whenever  you  pleale. 
'  The  liberty  of  rcfufing,  pretty 
Mifs,  is  denied  you,  becaufe  we  are 
allfenfible,  that  the  liberty  of  chafing, 
to  every-one's  dillilce.  mult  follow. 
The  vile  wretch  you  have  fet  your 
heart  upon  fpeaks  this  plainly  toeve- 
ry-body,  though  you  won't.  He  fays 
you  are  his,  and  fnall  be  bis,  and  he 
will  be  the  death  of  any  man  who  rob* 
him  of  his  PROPERTY.  So,  Mifs, 
we  have  a  mind  to  try  this  point  witli 
him.  My  father,  iuppofing  he  has 
the  right  of  a  father  in  his  child,  is 
abfolutely  determined  not  to  be  bul- 
lied out  of  that  right.  And  what 
muft  that  child  be,  who  prefers  the 
rake  to  a  father  ? 

'  This  is  the  light  in  which  this  whole 
debate  ought  to  be  taken.  Blum, 
:  then,  Delicacy,  that  cannot  bear  the 
1  poet's  amor  omnibus  idem! — Blum, 
'  then,  Purity !  Be  afiiamed,  Virgin 
1  Modefty  !  And,  if  capable  of  con- 
'  viftion,  furrender  your  whole  wili  to 
'  the  will  of  the  honoured  pair,  to 
'  whom  you  owe  your  being:  and  bcnf 
'  of  all  your  friends  to  forgive  and  for- 
'  get  the  part  you  have  of  late  ucltd. 

'  I  have  written  a  longer  letter  thai; 
'  ever  I  defigned  to  write  to  you,  after 
'  theinfolent  treatment  and  prohibition 
'  you  have  given  me:  and  now  I  am 
'  commiifioncd  to  tell  yuu,  that  your 
'  friends  are  as  weary  of  connning 
'  you,  as  you  are  uf  being  confined. 
'  And  therefore  you  mull :  prepare  your- 
'  felf  to  go  in  a  very  lew  days,  as  you 
'  have  been  told  before,  to  your  un- 
'  clc  Antony  s;  \vlu-,  ;uitu'iMil;;iiidiiifr 
'  your  apprehcnfior.s,  will  draw  up  his 
'  bridge  when  heplenle;^  will  !ec  what 
'  company  he  plcafes,  in  his  owri 
'  houie;  nor  will  he  demoiilli  his  cha - 
'  pti  to  cure  you  of  your  fooiifh  late- 
'  commenced  antipathy  to  a  place  of 
'  divine  worfhip. — The  more  foolifti, 

*  as,  it  we  intended  to  ui'e  force,  we 

*  could  have  the  ceremony  pals  in  your 
'  chamber,  as  well  as  any-where  the. 

'  '  Prejudice  agair.lt  Mr.  Soimes  has 
«  evidently  blinded  you,  and  there  is  a 
1  charitable  necefiity  to  open  your  eyes  : 
'  fmce  no  one  but  you  thinks  the  gen- 
'  tleman  fo  Contemptible  in  hlsferfo.'t- 

4  nor, 
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*  nor,  for  a  plain  Country  gentleman, 
'  who  has  too  much  folid  fenfe  to  ap- 

*  pear  like  a  coxcomb,  juftly  blame- 
'  able  in  his  manners. — And  as  to  his 
'  temper,    it  is   nectflVy   you   mould 
4  fpeak  upon  fuller  knowledge,  than 

*  at  prefent  it  is  plain  you  can  have  of 
'  him. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  not  be 
'  amif's,  that  you  prepare  for  your 
'  Ipcedy  removal,  as  well  for  the  fake 

*  of  youi  own  conveniency,  as  to  (hew 

*  your  reidmefs,  in  one  point,  at  leaft, 
'  to  oblige  your  friends;  one  of  whom 
'  you  may,  if  you  pieufe  to  dcferve  it, 
'  reckon,  though  but  a  brother, 

*  JAMES  HARLOWE.' 

*  P.  S,  If  you  are  difpofcd  to  fee  Mr. 
'  Solmes,  and  to  make  fome  excufes 

*  to  him  for  your  part  conduct,  in 
'  order  to  be  able  to  meet  \\\mfome- 
4  where  elfe  with  the  lefs  concern  to 
'  yourfelf  for  your  freedoms  with 

*  him;  he   (hall  attend  you  where 
'  you  pleafe. 

*  If  you  have  a  mind  to  read  the  fettle  - 

*  ments,  before  they  are  read  to  you 

*  for  your  figning,  they  (hall  be  fent 
'  you  up — Who  knows,   but  they 
'  will    help  you  to  fome  frerti  ob- 
'  jeftions  ? — Your  heart  is  free,  you 

*  know — It  mtift—For,  did  you  not 

*  tell  your  mother  it  was?  And  will 

*  the  fious  Clariffa  fib  to  her  mam- 
«  ma? 

*  I  defire  no  reply.     The  cafe  requires 

*  none.     Yet  I  will  aft;  you,  Have 
'  you,  Mifs,  no  more  propofalf  to 
'  make  ?' 

I  was  fo  vexed  when  I  came  tp  the 
end  of  this  letter,  (the  poftfcript  to 
which,  perhaps,  might  be  written  after 
the  others  had  feen  the  letter)  that  I 
took  up  my  pen,  wiih  an  intent  to 
write  to  my  uncle  Harlowe  about  re- 
fuming  my  own  eftate,  in  purfuance  of 
your  advice:  but  my  heart  failed  me, 
when  I  recollected,  that  I  had  not  one 
friend  to  (land  by  or  lupport  me  in  my 
claim;  and  that  it  would  but  the  more 
incenfe  them,  without  anfwering  any 
good  end.  O  that  my  ccufm  were  but 
come! 

Is  it  not  a  fad  thing,  beloved  as  I 
thought  myfelf  fo  lately  by  every-ont, 
that  now  I  have  not  one  perfon  in  the 
world  to  plead  for  me,  to  (land  by  me, 


or  who  would  afford  me  refuge,  were 
I  to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  feeking 
for  it ! — I  who  had  the  vanity  to  think 
I  had  as  many  friends  as  I  law  faces, 
and  flattered  myfelf  too,  that  it  was 
not  altogether  unmerited,  becaufe  I  fa\v 
not  my  Maker's  intake,  either  in  man, 
woman,  or  child,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  whom,  comparatively,  I  loved 
not  as  myfelf — Would  to  Heaven,  my 
dear,  that  you  were  married!  Perhaps, 
thtn,  you  could  have  induced  Mr. 
Hickrnan  to  afford  me  pi-oteftion,  till 
thel'e  ftorms  were  over-blown.  But 
t  .en  this  might  have  involved  him  in 
difficulties  and  dangers;  and  that  I 
would  not  have  done  for  the  world. 

I  don't  know  what  to  do,  not  I ! — 
God  forgive  me,  but  I  am  very  impa- 
tient! I  wifli — but  I  don't  know  what 
to  wi(h,  without  a  fin  ! — Yet  I  wifli  it 
would  pleafe  God  to  take  me  to  his 
mercy  ! — I  can  meet  with  none  here—- 
What a  world  is  this!  What  is  there 
in  it  defirable  ?  The  good  we  hope  for, 
fo  ftrangely  mixed,  that  one  knows 
not  what  to  wifh  for!  And  one  half  of 
mankind  tormenting  the  other,  and  being 
tormented  themfelvcsin  tormenting!— 
For  here  in  this  my  particular  cafe,  my 
relations  cannot  be  happy,  though  they 
make  me  unhappy! — Except  my  bro- 
ther and  fifter,  indeed — and  they  feem 
to  take  delight  in  and  enjoy  the  mifchief 
they  make. 

But  it  is  time  to  lay  down  my  pen, 
fmce  my  ink  runs  nothing  but  gall. 


LETTER     VIII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE, TO  MJ$S 
HOWE. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  six  O'CLOCK. 

MRS.  Betty  tells  me,  there  is  now 
nothing  talked  of  but  of  my 
going  to  my  uncle  Antony's.  She  has 
been  ordered,  (he  fays,  to  get  ready  to 
attend  me  thither:  and,  upon  my  ex- 
prefling  my  averfenefs  to  go,  had  the 
confidence  to  fay,  That  having  heard 
me  often  praiie  the  romanticknefs  ot 
the  place,  (he  was  aftoniflied  (her  hands 
and  eyes  lifted  up)  that  I  (hould  fet 
myfelf  againft  going  to  a  houle  fo  much 
in  my  tafle. 

\  afked,  if  this  was  her  own  info- 
lence,  or  her  young  mifhefs's  obferva- 
tiou  ? 

She 
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Shehalf-aftonifliedflT*  byheranfwer; 
That  it  was  hard  (he  could  not  fay  a 
gscd  thing,  without  being  robbed  of 
the  merit  of  it. 

As  the  wench  looked  as  if  (he  really 
thought  fhe  h?.d  fa  id  a  good  thing,  with- 
out knowing  the-  boldnefs  of  it,  I  let 
it  pal's.  But,  to  fay  the  truth,  this 
creature  has  furprized  me  on  manyos- 
calions  with  her  fnmtnefs:  for,  lince 
(he  has  been  employed  in  this  cOntroul- 
ing  office,  I  have'  difcovered  a  great 
deal  of  wit  in  her  nfTurance,  which  I 
never  fufpecled  before.  This  (hews, 
that  infolence  is  her  talent;  and  that 
Foitune,  in  placing  her  as  a  fervantto 
my  filter,  had  not  done  fo  kindly  by  her 
as  Nature;  for  that  Ihe  would  make  a 
better  figure  as  her  companion.  And 
indeed  1  can't  help  thinking  fomerimes, 
that  I  myfelf  was  better  fitted  by  Na- 
ture to  be  the  fervant  of  both,  than  the 
miflrefs  of  the  one,  or  the  fervaat  of 
the  other.  And  within  thefe  few  months 
paft,  Fortune  has  acted  by  me,  as  if 
(lie  were  of  the  fame  mind. 

FRIDAY,    TEN   O'CLOCK. 

GOING  down  to  my  poultry-yard, 
juft  now,  I  heard  my  brother  and  filter 
and  that  Solmes  laughing  and  triumph- 
ing together.  The  high  yew- hedge 
between  us,  which  divides  ,the  yard 
from  the  garden,  hindered  them  from 
feeing  me. 

My  brother,  as  I  found,  had  been 
reading  part,  or  the  whole  perhaps,  of 
the  copy  of  his  laft  letter — Mighty  pru- 
dent and  couliftent,  you'll  fay,  with 
their  views  to  make  me  the  wife  of  a 
man  from  whom  they  conceal  not  what, 
were  I  to  be  fuch,  it  would  be  kind  in 
them  to  endeavour  to  conceal,  out  of 
regard  to  my  future  peace  ! — But  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  they  hate  me  heartily. 

'  Indeed  you  w.:s  up  with  her  there, 
'  brother,'  laid  my  lifter.  '  You  need 
'  not  have  bid  her  not  wtite  to  you. 
'  I'll  eng-ge,  with  all  her  wit,  (he'll 
never  pretend  to  aniwcr  it.' 
'  Why,  indeed,'  laid  my  brother, 
with  an  air  of  college  fufHciency,  with 
which  he  abounds,  (for  he  thinks  no- 
body writes  like  himlelf)  '  L  believe  I 
'  have  given  her  xchoak-pcar. — What 
'  fay  you,  Mr.  Solmes  ?' 

'  Why,  Sir,'  laid  he,  «  I  think  it  is 
unanfwerable.  But  will  it  not  ex- 
afperate  her  more  againft  me?' 
'  Never  fear,  Mr.  Solves,'  fa; 


brother,  '  but  we'll  carry  our  point,  if 
(he  do  not  tire  you  out  firft.  We  have 
gone  too  far  in  this  method  to  recede. 
Her  coufin  Mordrn  will  foon  be  here : 
fo  all  muft  be  over  before  that  time, 
or  (he'll  be  made  independent  of  us 
all/ 

There,  Mifs  Howe,  is  the  reafon 
given  for  their  Jehu-driving! 

Mr.  Solmes  declared,  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  perfevere  while  my  brother 
gave  him  any  hopes,  and  while  my  la- 
ther ftood  firm. 

My  fifter  told  my  brother,  that  he 
hit  me  charmingly  on  the  reafon  why  I 
ought  to  converle  with  Mr.  Solmes  i 
but  that  he  fhould  not  be  fo  fmartupon 
the  lex,  for  the  faults  of  ibis  perverfe 
girl. 

Some  lively,  and  I  fuppofe,  witty 
anfwer,  my  brother  returned ;  for  he  and 
Mr.  Solmes  laughed  outrageotifly  upon 
it,  and  Bella,  laughing  too,  called  him 
a  naughty  man:  but  I  heard  no  muir 
of  wh;:;  they  did;  they  walked  on  into 
the  garden. 

If  you  think,  my  dear,  that  what  1 
have  related  did  not  again  fire  me,  yon 
will  find  yourl'elf  miltaken  when  y<>u. 
read  at  this  place  the  inclofed  copy  of 
my  letter  to  my  brother;  ftruck  off — 
while  the  iron  was  red-hot. 

No  more  call  me  meek  and  gentle,  I 
befeech  you. 


*   TO  MR.  JAMES  HARLOWE. 

*    FRIDAY   MORNING. 
'    SIR, 

'  1  F,  notwithstanding  your  prohib,. 
'  tion,  I  fhould  be  lilent,  oiioc- 
cafion  of  your  laft,  you  would,  pt-r- 
haps  conclude,  that  I  was  conferring 
to  go  to  my  uncle  Antony's  upo?i  the 
condition  you  mention.  My  fat  HIT 
muft  do  as  he  pleafes  with  his  child. 
He  may  turn  me  out  of  his  doors,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  or  give  you  leave  to  do  it^ 
but  (loth  as  I  am  to  fay  it)  I  mould, 
think  it  very  hard  to  be  carried  by 
force  to  any-body'shotife  when  I  have 
one  of  my  own  to  go  to. 
'  Far  be  it  from  me,  notwithstanding 
you!  s  and  my  lifter's  provocations,  tt> 
think  of  taking  my  eftate  into  my 
own  hands,  without  my  father's  leave: 
but  why,  if  I  rnult  r.ot  ftay  any 
longer  here,  may  I  not  be  permitted 
to  go  thither:  I  will  engage  to  fee 
*  nobody 
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nobody  they  would  not  have  me  fee, 
if  this  favour  be  permitted.  Favour 
I  call  ir,  and  am  ready  to  receive  and 
and  acknowledge  it  as  fuch,  although 
my  grandfather's  will  has  made  it 
matter  of  right. 

'  You  afk  me,  in  a  veryunbrotherly 
manner,  in  the  poftfcript  to  your  let- 
ter, if  I  have  not  ibme  new  proposals 
tomake?  I  HAVE  (fince  you  put  the 
queltion)  three  or  four;  nenv  o«fiall, 
I  think;  though  I  will  be  bold  to  fay, 
that,  fubmitting  the  cafe  to  any  one 
perfon  whom  je«  have  not  fet  againft 
me,  my  old  ones  ought  not  to  have 
been  rejected.  I  think  this;  why  then 
fhoukl  I  not  write  it  ? — Nor  have  you 
any  more  reafon  to  ftorm  at  your 
Jljler  for rellingityou,  (fmceyou  feem 
in  your  letter  to  make  it  your  boaft 
how  you  turned  my  mother  and  my 
:  aunt  Hervey  againft  me)  than  I  have 
to  be  angry  with  my  brother.,  for 
treating  me  as  no  brother  ought  to 
treat  a  lifter. 

«  Thefe,  then,  are  my  new  propofals. 
'  That,  as  above,  I  may  not  be  hin- 
dered from   going  to   refide  (under 
fuch  conditions  as  fliall  be  prefcribed 
;  tome,  which  I  will  moft  religioufly 
:  obfcrvc)    at   my   grandfather's    late 
1  houfe.     I  will  not  again  in  this  place 
1  call  \tmine.     I  have  reafon  to  think 
1  it  a  great  misfortune,  that  ever  it  was 

•  ib — Indeed  I  have. 

'If  this  be  not  permitted,  I  defire 
:  leave  to  go  for  a  month,  or  for  what 
time  (hall  be  thought  fit,  to  Mils 
Howe's.  I  dare  fay  her  mother  will 
con  fen  t  to  it,  if  I  have  my  father's 
permiflion  to  go. 

'  If  this,  neither,  be  allowed,  and 
I  am  to  be  turned  out  of  my  father's 
houfe,  I  beg  I  may  be  fuffei  ed  to  go  to 
;  my  aunt  Hervey's,  where  I  will  in- 
violably obferve  her  commands,  and 

•  thofe  of"  my  father  and  mother. 

'  But  if  this,  neither,  istobegrant- 
:  ed,  it  is  my  humble  requeft,  that  I 

may  be  fent  to  my  uncle  Marlowe's, 
:  inftcad  of  my  uncle  Antony's.  I 
:  mean  not  by  this  any  difreipecl  to  my 

•  uncle  Antony^  but  his  moat,   \viih 
1  his  bridge  threatened  to  be  drawn  up, 

and  perhaps  the  chapel  there,  terrify 

me  beyond  exprcfllon,  notwithftand- 
1  ing  your  witty  ridicule  upon  me  for 

thru  apprehenlion. 

'  If  this  likewife  he  refufed,  and  if 
;  I  muft  be  carried  to  the  moated-houfe, 


whicii  ufcd  to  be  a  delightful  one  frt 
me,  let  it  bepromifed  me,  that  I  fliall 
not  be  compelled  to  receive  Mr. 
Solmes's  vifits  there;  and  then  I  will 
as  cheatfully  go,  as  ever  I  did. 
4  So  here,  Sir,  are  my  new  propofals. 
And  if  none  of  them  ani'wer  your 
end,  as  each  of  them  tends  to  the  ex- 
citation of  that  ungenerous 
viiits,  be  pleaiVd  to  know,  that  there 
is  no  misfortune  I  will  not  fubmitto, 
rather  than  yield  to  give  my  hand  to 
the  man  to  whom  I  can  allow  no 
ih are  in  my  heart. 

'  If  I  write  in  a  tfi!e  different  from 
myufur.l,  and  different  from  what  I 
wi/hed'to  have  occafion  to  write,  an 
impartial  perfon,  who  knew  what  I 
have  accidentally  within  this  hour 
pait,  heard  from  your  mouth,  and 
my  filter's,  and  a  third  perfon's,  (par- 
ticularly the  reafon  you  give  for 
driving  on  at  this  violent  rate;  to  wit, 
my  couiin  Morden's  foon-expected 
arrival)  would  think  I  have  but  too 
much  reafon  for  it.  Then  be  pleaied 
to  remember,  Sir,  that  when  my 
ivl'ii.'htg  vocatives  have  fubjefted  me 
to  fo  much  fcorn  and  ridicule,  it  is 
time,  were  it  but  to  imitate  examples 
fo  excellent  as  you  and  my  Jlftcr  fet 
me,  that  I  fliould  endeavour  to  aflert 
my  character,  in  order  to  be  thought 
lejs  an  alien,  and  nearer  of  kin  to  you 
both,  than  either  of  you  have  of  late 
feemed  to  fuppofe  me. 
'  Give  me  leave,  in  order  to  empty 
my  female  quiver  at  once,  to  add,  that 
I  know  no  other  reafon  which  you 
can  have  tor  foi bidding  me  to  reply- 
to  you,  after  you  have  written  what 
you  pleafed  to  me,  than  that  you  are 
coni'cious  you  cannot  anfwer  to  rea- 
fon and  to  juftice  the  treatment  you 
give  me. 

•  If  it  beotherwife,  I,  an  unlearned, 
un- logical  girl,  younger  by  near  a 
third  than  yourfelf,  will  venture  (ib 
afltired  am  I  of  the  juftice  01 
caufe)  to  put  my  fate  upon  an 
with  ycu :  with  you,  Sir,  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  an  academi- 
cal education;  whole  mind  mult  have 
been  lengthened-  by  obfervation, 
and  learned  converfation,  and  who, 
pardon  my  going  fo  /;•-:•.•,  have 
accuftomed  to  give  choak -pears  to 
thofe  you  vouclilhfeto  write  againlr. 
'  Any  impartial  perfon,  your  late 
tutor,  for  imtaiicc,  or  the  pious  and 
*  worthy 
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<  worthy  Dr.  Lewen,  may  be  judge  be- 

*  tween  us-,  and  if  either  giveitagainft 
'  me,  I  will  promife  to  refign  to  my 
'  deftiny;  provided,  if  it  be  given  againlt 
'  you,  that  my  father  will  be  pleafed 

*  only  to  allow  of  my  negative  to  the 
'  perlbn  To  violently  fought  to  be  im- 

*  pofed  upon  me. 

'  I  flatter  myfelf,  brother,  that  you. 
'  \vill  the  readier  come  into  this  pro- 
'  pofal,  as  you  feem  to  have  a  high  opi- 
«  nion  of  your  talents  for  argumenta- 
'  tion;  and  not  a /c-Tvone  of  the  cogency 
'  of  the  arguments  contained  in  your 
'  laft  letter.  And  as  I  can  poflibly  have 
'  no  advantage  in  a  cotnention  with 
'  you,  if  the  juftice  of  my  caufe  affords 
'  me  not  any;  (as  you  have  no  opinion 
1  it  will)  it  behoves  you,  methinks,  to 

*  fhew  to  an  impartial  moderator,  that 
'  /  am  wrong,  and  you  not  fo. 

'  If  this  be  accepted,  there  is  a  ne- 
'  ceflity  for  it's  being  carried  on  by  the 
« 'pen;  the  fails  to  be  dated,  and  agreed 
'  upon  by  both;  and  the  decifion  to  be 

*  given,  according  to  the  force  of  the 

*  arguments  each  mall  produce  in  fup- 
'  port  of  their  fide  of  the  quedion:  for, 
'  give  me  leave  to  fay,  I  know  too  well 

*  the  maxlinefs  of  your  temper,  to  offer 

*  at  a perfonal  debate  with  you. 

*  If  it  be  not  accepted,  I  fhall  con- 

*  elude,  that  you  cannot  defend  your 
'  conduct  towards  me;  and  mall  only 
'  beg  of  you,  that,  for  the  future,  you 

*  will  treat  me  with  the  refpect  due  to 

*  a  filler  from  a  brother  who  would  be 
'  thought  as  polite  as  learned. 

'  And  now,  Sir,  if  I  have  feemed  to 

*  mew  fome  fpirit,  not  quite  foreign  to 
'  the  relation  I  have  the  honour  to  bear 
'  to  yout  and  to  my  fifter;  and  which 
4  may  be  deemed  not  altogether  of  a 

*  piece  with  that  part  of  my  character 
'  which   once,    it   feems,    gained   me 

*  every-one's  love;  be  pleafed  to  con- 

*  fider  to  ivkont,  and  to  lubat  it   is 
'  owing;  and  that  this  part  of  that  cha- 
E  rafter  was  not  difpenied  with,  till  it 
'  fub}ected  me  to   thst  fcorn,  and  to 
'  thofe  infults,  which  a  brother,  who 

has  been  fo  tenacious  of  an  indepen- 
dence voluntarily  given  up  by  me, 
and  who  has  appeared  fo  exalted  upon 
it,  ought  not  to  have  fhewn  to  any- 
body, much  lefs  to  a  weak  and  de- 

*  fen.celefs  filler:  who  is,  notwithftnnd- 
'  ing,    an    affectionate  and   relpectful 
f  one,  and  would  be  glad  to  mew  her- 

*  fd  f  to  he  fo  upon  all  future  occafions  j 


'  as  fhe  has  in  every  action  of  her  paft 
'  life,  although  of  late  (he  has  met  with 
*  fuch  unkind  returns. 

'  CL.  HARLOWE.' 

Sec,  my  dear,  the  force,  and  volu- 
bility, as  I  may  fay,  af  paflion;  for 
the  letter  I  fend  you  is  my  firft  draught, 
ilruck  off  without  a  blot  or  era fu re. 

FRIDAY,    THREE    O'CLOCK. 

As  foon  as  I  had  transcribed  it,  I 
fent  it  down  to  my  brother  by  Mrs. 
Betty. 

The  wench  came  up  foon  after,  all 
aghaft,  with  a  l  Liud,  Mlfs !  What 
'  bafve  you  done? — What  have  you 
'  written  ?  For  you  have  let  them  all  io 
'  a  joyful  uproar  P 

*         *- 

MY  fifter  is  but  this  moment  gone 
from  me:  flie  came  up  all  in  a  flame; 
which  obliged  me  abruptly  to  lay  down 
my  pen.  She  ran  to  me — 

'  O  fpirit P  faid  me;  tapping  my 
neck  a  little  too  hard.  '  And'is  it 

*  come  to  this  at  laft  P 

'  Do  you  beat  me,  Belli?' 

'  Do  you  call  this  beating  you?  Only 

*  tapping  your  fhouUler /£«/,'  laid  flie; 
tapping  again  mere  gently — {  This  is 

*  what  we  expeSed  it  would  conie  to— 
'  You  want  to  be  independent — My 
'  father  has  livea  foo  long  for  you  P 

I  was  going  to  fpeak  with  vehemence ; 
but  fhe  put  her  handkerchief  before  my 
mouth,  very  rudely — '  You  have  done 
enough  with  your  pen,  mean  liltener, 
as  you  are!  But,  bio-tv,  that  neither 
your  independent  Icheme,  nor  any  of 
your  vifiting  ones,  will  be  granted 
you.  Take  your  courie,  perverfeone! 
Call  in  your  rake  to  help  you  to  art 
independence  upon  your  patents,  and 
a  dependence  upon  him! — Do  fo  !— 
Prepare  this  moment — Refolve  what 
you  will  take  with  you — To-morrow 
you  go — Depend  upon  it  to-mor- 
row you  go! — No  longtr  fhall  you 
(lay  here, watch ir.gr; nd  creeping  about 
to  hearken  to  what  people  Jay — 'Tis 
determined,  child! — yc.-.i  ge  to-mor-  - 
row — My  brother  would  have  come 
up  to  tell  you  fo;  but  I  pcrfunded  him 
to  the  contrary — l\,r  I  know  not  what 
had  become  of  you,  if  he  had—- 
Such a  letter!  fuch  an  infolent,  lurh 
a  fOBte/toafc'hatlenger! — Othou  vain 
creature!  But  prepare  yourk-lf",  I  fay 
V  '  -To> 
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— To- morrow  you  go— My  brother 
will  accept  of  your  bold  challenge} 
but  it  mull  be  perfonal;  and  at  my 
uncle  Antony's — Or  perhaps  at  Mr. 
Solmes's- — ' 

Thus  (he  ran  on,  almoft  foaming 
•with  pafiion,  till  quite  put  of  patience, 
I  faid,  '  No  more  of  your  violence, 
Bella — Had  I  known  in  what  a  way 
you  defigned  to  come  up,  you  mould 
not  have  found  my  chamber-door 
open. — Talk  to  your  fer-vant  in  this 
manner.  Unlike_y5«,  as  IblefsGod 
I  am,  I  am  neverthelefs  your  fifter— 
And  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  won't  go 
to-morrow,  nor  next  day,  nor  next 
day  to  trjat — except  I  am  dragged 
away  by  violence.' 
'  What !  not  if  your  father  or  your 

*  mother  command  jt — Girl?'  fjidlhe, 
intending  another  word,  by  her  paufe 
and  manner  before  it  came  out. 

'  Let  it  come  to  that,  Bolla;  then. 
'  I  (hall  know  what  to  fay.  But  it 

*  (hall  be  from  their  oy/ri  mouths,  if  J 
'  do — Not  from  yours,  nor  your  Bet- 

*  ty's — And  fay  another  word  to  me, 

*  in  this  manner,  and   be  the  confe- 
'  quence  what  it  may,  I  will  force  my- 
f  felf  into  their  prefence;  and  demand 
'  what  I  have  done  to  be  ufed  thus  '' 

*  Come  along,  child  !  Come  along, 

*  meeknefs!' — taking    my  hand    and 
leadingme  towardsthedopr — '  Demand 
'  it  of  them  now — You'll  find  both 

*  your    defpifed    parents    together! — 
'  What!  Does   your  heart  fail  you  ?' 
• — for  I  refifted,  being  thus  infolently 
offered  to  be  led,  and,  pulled  my  hand 
from  her. 

'  I  want  not  to  be  led,' faid  I ;  'and 
'  fmce  I  can  plead  your  invitation,  I 
'  kuill  go:'  and  waspofting  to  theftairs 
accordingly  in  my  paflion — But  (he  got 
between  me  and  the  door,  and  (hut  it— 

'  Let  me  firft,  bold  one,'  faid  (h.e, 

*  apprize  them  of  yourvifit — For  your 

*  own  fake  let  me — For  my  brother  is 

*  with  them.'  But  yet  opening  it  again, 
feeing  me  fhrink  back — '  Go,  ir  you 
4  will! — Why   don't  you  go?    Why 
'  don't  y<  u  go,  Mifs  ?' — following  me 
to  my  clofet,  whither  I  retired,  with 
my  heart  full',  and  pulled  the  fa(h-door 
after  me;  and  could  no  longer  hold  in 
iiiy  tears. 

Nor  would  lanfwerone  word  to  her 
repeated  aggravations,  nor  to  her  de- 
Inands  upon  me  to  open  my  door;  (for 
(he  key  was  ou  the  infide)  nor  fo  much 


as  turn  my  head  towards  her,  as  fli« 
looked  through  the  glafs  at  me.  AncJ 
at  laft,  which  vexed  her  to  the  heart,  I 
drew  the  filk  curtain,  that  (he  mould 
not  fee  me,  and  down  (be  went  mutter  r 
ing  all  the  way. 

Is  not  this  ufage  enough  to  provoke 
a  rafhnefs  never  before  thought  of? 

As  it  is  but  too  probable  that  I  may 
be  hurried  away  to  my  uncle's  without 
being  able  to  give  you  previous  notice 
of  it;  I  beg  that  as  foon  as  you  (hall 
hear  of  fuch  a  violence,  you  would 
fend  to  the  ufual  place,  to  take  back 
fuch  of  your  letters  as  may  not  have 
reached  my  hands,  or  to  fetch  any  of 
mine  that  may  be  there. 

May  you,  my  dear,  be  always  happy, 
prays  your 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

J  have  received  your  four  letters. 
But  aro  in  fuch  a  ferment,  that  I 
cannot  atprefent  write  to  them. 


LETTER    IX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWEj  TO  MISS 
HOWK. 

FRIDAY  NIGHT,    MARCH  24. 

I  Have  a  moft  provoking  letter  from 
my  fifter.  I  might  have  fuppofed, 
me  would  relent  the  contempt  (he 
brought  upon  herfelf  in  my  chamber. 
Her  conduct  furely  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  rage  inftigated  by  a  fup.. 
pofed  rivalry. 

f   TO   MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

*  T  Am  to  tell  you,  that  your  mother 
•*•  '  has  begged  you  off  for  the  mor- 

'  row:  but  that  you  have   e,ffe£lualJy 

'  done  your  bufinel's  with  her,  as  well 

'  as  with  every-body  elfe. 

'  In   your  propofals,    and  letter  to 

'  your  brother,  you  have  (hewn  your- 

'  felf  fo  filly,  and  wife;  fo  young,  and 

'  fo  old;  fo  gentle,   and  fo  obftinatej 

'  fo  meeki  and  fo  violent}  that  never 

*  was  there  fo  mixed  a  character. 

*  We  all  know  of  inborn  you  have 
'  borrowed  this  new  fpirit.  And  yet 
'  the  feeds  of  it  mil  ft  be  in  your  heart, 
'  or  it  could  not  all  at  once  (hew  itfelf 
'  fo  rampant.  It  would  be  doing  Mr. 
.*  Solmes  a  fpite  to  wilh  him  fuch 
4  >.  . 
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*  iin-jly  girl;  another  of  your  contra- 

*  diftory  qualities — I  leave  you  to  make 

*  out  what  I  mean  by  it. 

'  Here,  Mifs,  your  mother  will  npt 
let  you  remain  :  (he  cannot  have  any 
peace  of  mind  while  fuch  a  rebel  of 
a  child  is  fo  near  herj  your  aunt  Her- 
vey  will  not  take  a  charge  which  all 
the  family  put  together  cannot  ma- 
nage; your  uncle  Harlowe  will  not 
fee  you  at  his  houfe,  till  you  are  mar- 
ried—So, thanks  to  your  own  itub- 
bornnefs,  you  have  nobody  that  will 
receive  you  but  your  uncle  Antony. 
Thither  you  muft  go  in  a  very  few 
days;  and  when  there,  your  brother 
will  fettle  with  you  in  my  preience, 
all  that  relates  to  your  modeft  chal- 
lenge:— for  it  is  accepted,  I  affure 
you.  Dr.  Lewen  will  poflibly  be 
there,  fince  you  make  choice  of  him. 
Another  gentleman  likewife,  were  it 
but  to  convince  you,  that  he  is  ano- 
ther fort  of  man  than  you  have  taken 
him  to  be.  Your  two  uncles  will 
poffibly  be  there  too,  to  fee  that  the 
poor,  weak,  and  defencdefs  fifter,  has 
fair  play.  So,  you  fee,  Mifs,  what 
company  your  fmart  challenge  will 
draw  together. 

'  Prepare  for  the  day.  You'll  foon 
be  culled  upon.  Adieu,  mamma 
Norton 'sfiveet  child! 

f  ARAB.  HARLOWE.' 

I  tranfcribed  this  letter,  and  fentitto 
my  mother  with  thefe  lines— 

'    A    VERY    FEW  WORDS,   MY  EVER-HO- 

'   N  o  u  R  E  D  MAMMA! 

'  "IF  my  fifter  wrote  the  inclofed  by 
'  my  father's  direction,  or  yours, 

*  I  mull  fubmit  to  the  ufage  fhe  eives 
'  me  in  it,  with  this  cnly  obfervation, 
'  That  it  islhort  of  the  perfonal  treat- 

*  ment  I  have  received  from  her.     If  it 
'  be  of  her  own  head  —  Why  then,  Ma- 
'  dam — But  I  kne-iv,  that  when  I  was 

*  baniflied  from   your  preience — Yet, 
4  till   I   know  if  me  has  or  has  not 

*  authority  for  this  ufage,   I  will  only 
'  write  further,  that  IzmjOHFVtry  uti- 
'  happy  child, 

'  CL.  HARLOWE.' 

This  anfwer  I  received  in  an  open  flip 
of  paper;  but  it  \vns  wet  in  one  place. 
I  kitted  the  place;  for  I  am  lure  it  was 


bliftered,  as  I  may  fay,  by  a  mother's 
tear! — She  muft  (/  hope  flie  muft)  have 
written  it  reluctantly. 

c  rpO  apply  for  protection,  where 
-*-  '  authority  is  defied,  is  bold. 
Your  fifter,  who  would  not  \nyour 
circumftances  have  b^en  guilty  of 
your  perverfenefs,  may  allowably  be 
angry  at  you  for  it.  However,  we 
have  told  her  to  moderate  her  zeal  for 
our  infulted  authority.  See,  if  you 
can  deferve  another  behaviour,  than 
that  you  complain  of:  which  can- 
not, however,  be  fo  grievous 
as  the  caufe  of  it  is  to 

'  Tour  more  unhappy  Mother. 

'  HO--W  often  muft  I  forbid  you  any  ad- 
(  drefs  to  me  T 


Give  me,  my  deareft  Mifs  Howe, 
your  opinion,  what  I  can,  what  I 
ought  to  do.  Not  what  you  would  do 
(pumed  as  I  am  puflied)  in  refeiitment 
or  'paffion — fince,  fo  inftigated,  you  tell 
me,  that  you  fliould  have  been  with 
fomebody  before  now—And  fteps  takeu 
in  palTion  hardly  ever  fail  of  giving 
caufe  for  repentance:  but  acquaint  me 
with  what  you  think  cool  judgment, 
and  after  reflection,  whatever  were  to 
be  the  event,  will  juftify. 

I  doubt  not  your  Jympathizing  love; 
but  yet  you  cannot  poflibly  feel  indig- 
nity and  perfecution  fo  very  fenGbly  as 
the  immediate  fufferer  feels  them — Are 
fitter  therefore  to  adviie  n;e,  than  I  am 
myfelf. 

I  will  here  reft  my  caufe.  Have  I, 
or  have  I  not,  fufFeredor  borne  enough? 
And  if  they  will  ftill  perfevere;  if 
that  ftrange  perfilter  againlt  an  antipa- 
thy fo  ftrongly  avowed,  will  ftilL  per- 
fift;  fay,  what  can  I  do? — What  courfe 
purfue? — Shall  I  fly  to  London,  and 
endeavour  to  hide  myfelf  from  Love- 
lace, as  well  as  from  ail  my  own  rela- 
tions, till  my  coufin  Morden  arrives  ? 
Or  /hall  1  embark  for  Leghorn  in  my 
way  to  my  couli;i'>  Yet,  my  fex,  my 
youth,  considered,  how  full  of  danger 
is  this  laft  meafure! — And  may  not  my 
c.)ufm  be  fet  out  for  England,  while  I 
am  getting  thither? — What  can  I  do  ? 
—Tell  me,  tell  me,  my  deareft  Mil's 
Howe,  [for  I  dare  not  trull  myfelfj 
tell  me,  what  I  can  do. 

V   a  E  L  i  V  h  N' 
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I/O1 

ELEVEN   O'CLOCK  ATJCIGHT. 

T  HAVE  been  forced  to  try  to  com- 
pote my  angry  paffions  at  my  harpli- 
choid;  having  firft  fhut  clofe  my  doors 
and  windows,  that  I  might  not  be  heard 
below.  As  I  was  doling  the  /butters 
of  the  windows,  the  diftant  whooting  of 
the  bird  of  Minerva,  as  from  the  often- 
Vilited  WoodHoufs,  gave  thelubjeft  in 
that  charming  ODE  to  Wjs  DOM,  which 
does  honour  to  our  fex,  as  it  was  writ- 
ten by  one  of  it.  I  made  an  tflfay,  a 
week  ago,  to  fet  the  three  laft  ftanzas 
of  it,  as  not  unfuitable  to  my  unhappy 
fituation;  and  after  I  had  re-perufed 
the  ode,  thole  were  my  leflbn:  and,  I 
am  furc',  in  the  foleinn  addrefs  they 
contain  to  the  All-wife  and  All-pow- 
erful Deity,  my  heart  went  with  my 
fingers. 

I  inclofc  the  ode,  and  my  effort  with 
it.  The  fubjeft  is  folemn  -.  my  circum- 
ftances  are  affecting;  and  I  flatter  my- 
felf,  that  I  have  not  been  quite  unhap- 
py in  the  performance.  If  it  obtain 
•Vour  approbation,  I  (hall  be  out  of 
idoubt:  and  mould  be  ftill  more  aflured, 
could  I  hear  it  tried  by  your  voice  and 
finger. 

*   ODE  TO  WISDOM.      BY  A  LADY. 

I. 

*  *"p'HE  folitary  bird  of  night 

'  Through  the  thick  fhades  novf  wings 

'  his  flight, 

'   And  quits  his  time-fhook  tower; 
'  Where  fheher'd  from  the  blaze  of  day, 
'  Jn  philofophick  gloom  he  lay, 

*  Beneath  his  ivy- bower. 

n. 

'  With  joy  I  hear  the  folemn  found, 
'  Which  midnight  echoes  waft  around, 

*  And  Cighing  gales  repeat. 

*  Fav'riteof  Pallas!  1  atten-1, 

*•  And,  faithful  to  thy  luminous,  bend 

*  At  Wisdom's  awful  feat. 

in. 

*  She  loves  the  cool,  die  filent  eve, 

'  Where  no  falle  fhews  of  life  deceive, 

'  Beneath  the  lunar  ray. 
'  Here  folly  drops  each  vain  difguif- j 

*  Nor  fport  her  gaily  colour'd  dyes, 
,  *  As  in  the  beam  of  day. 

IV. 

*  O  Pallas!  queen  of  ev'ry  art 

*  That  glads  the  fenfe  and  mends  the  heart, 

*  Bleft  fourcc  of  purer  joys! 

c  In  ev'ry  form  of  beauty  bright, 

*  That  captivates  the  mental  fight 

*  VVkh  jilcafure  and  furprizs  j 


'  To  thy  unfpotted  flirine  I  bowt 
'   Attend  thy  modeft  fuppliant's  YOV,', 

'  That  .breathes  no  wild  defire<; 
e  But,  taught  by  thy  unerring  rul<-», 
'  To  ihun  the  fruitlcfs  wifh  of  fools, 

'  To  nobler  views  afpires. 


'  Not  Fortune's  gem,  Ambition's 

'   Nor  Cytherea's  fading  bloom, 

'  Be  objects  of  my  prayer: 

*  Let  av'rice,  vanity,  and  pride, 

*  Thofe  envy'd  glitt'ring  toys  divide, 

*  The  dull  rewards  of  care. 

VII. 

*  To  me  thy  fritter  gifts  impart, 

*  Each  moral  beauty  of  the  heart, 

'  By  ftudious  thought  refin'd; 

*  For  Wealth,  the  ('miles  of  glad  content} 

*  For  Power,  it's  amplest,,  beft  extent, 

*  An  empire  o'er  my  mind. 

VIII. 

*  When  Fortune  drops  her  gay  parade,- 

*  When  Pleasure  s  tranfient  rofes  fade, 
'  And  wither  in  the  tomb, 

*  Unchang'd  is  thy  immortal  prizej 

*  Thy  ever-verdant  laurels  rife 

*  In  uudecaying  bloom. 

IX. 

'  By  tbte  protected,  I  defy 

'  The  coxcomb's  fneer,  the  ftupid  lye 

*  Of  ignorance  and  fpite: 

'  Alike  contemn  the  leaden  fool, 
'And  all  the  pointed  ridicule 
«  Of  undifcerning  w>\t. 
x, 

*  From  envy,  hurry,  noffe,  and  ftrife, 
'  The  dull  impertinence  of  life, 

'In  thy  retreat  I  reft  : 
'  Purfue  thce  to  the  peaceful  groves, 
'   Where  Plat.i's  facred  ipirit  roves, 

'  In  all  thy  beauties  dreft. 

XI. 

«  He  bade  Ilyflus'  tuneful  ftream 
'  Convey  thy  philofophick  theme 
'  Of  PERFECT,  FAIR,  and  GOO»: 

*  Attentive  Athens  caught  the  found, 

*  And  all  her  lift'ning  Ions  around 
'  In  awful  lilence  flood: 

XII. 

'  Reclaiin'd  her  wild  licentious  youth, 

*  Confefs'd  tlie  potent  voice  of  Truth, 

*  And  felt  it's  juft  controul. 

'  The  Paffions  ceas'd  their  loud  alan.r, 

*  And  Pirtue'sfoft  perfuafivc  chmms 

*  O'er  all  their  fenfes  ftole. 

XIII.     ' 

*  Tly  breath  infpires  the  POET'S  fonr, 

*  The  PATRIOT'S  free,  unbiafs'd  tongue, 
'  The  HERO'S  gen'rous  (I  rife; 

'  Thine  arc  RETIREMENT'S  filent  joys, 

*  And  all  the  fweet  engaging  ties 

*  Of  •  IJLt,    DOMESTIC*  life." 
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No  more  to  fabled   names  confin'd;    To  thee  fupreme,  all-perfe&  mind,  My 


thoughts  direct  their  flight,  My  thoughts  direcT:  their  flight. 


Wifdom's  thy  gift,  and  all  her  force  from  thee  derived,  Eternal  Source  of 
I     ! 
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'  O  fend  her  futr,  her  fteady  ray, 
'  Tor  guiace  my  doubtful  wjy 

'  Thro'  life's  perpiexiug  road: 
'  The  mifts  of  error  to  controul, 
*  And.  thro'  it's  gloom  direft  my  foul 

*  To  hapjxinefs  and  goodi 


XVI. 

'  Beneath  her  clear  difoerning  eye 
'  The  vifionary  fiiad.iws  fly 

'  Of  Folly's  painted  fhow. 
*  She  fees  thro'  ev'ry  fair  dilguife, 
«  That  all  but  VIRTUE'S  folid  joys 

'  Is  vanity  and  w^e.' 

LETTER 
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LETTER    X. 

MISS  CLARISSA  MARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

FRIDAY, MID NIGHT. 

I  Have  now  a  calmer  moment.  Envy, 
ambition,  high  and  felfifh  refent- 
ment,  and  all  the  violent  paffions,  are 
now,  moft  probably,  afleep  all  around 
me;  and  mail  not  my  own  angry  ones 
give  way  to  the  filenthour,  and  fubfide 
iikewife? — They  have  given  way  to  it; 
and  I  have  made  ufe  of  the  gentler  fpace 
to  re-perufe  your  laft  letters.  I  will 
touch  uponfomepaflages  in  them.  And 
that  I  may  the  lefs  endanger  the  but  j  uft 
recovered  calm,  I  will  begin  with  what 
you  write  about  Mr.  Hickman. 

Give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  I  am  forry 
you  cannot  yet  perfuade  yourfelf  to 
think  better,  that  is  to  fay,  morejuftfy, 
of  that  gentleman,  than  your  whimli- 
cal  picture  of  him  mews  you  do;  or, 
at  leaft,  than  the  humoroufnefs  of 
your  natural  vein  would  make  one 
think  you  do. 

I  do  not  imagine,  that  you  yourfelf 
will  fay,  he  fat  for  the  picture  you  have 
drawn.  And  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  not  greatly  to  his  disadvantage.  Were 
I  at  eafe  in  my  mind,  I  would  venture 
to  draw  a  much  more  amiable  and  juft 
liken  efs.  . 

If  Mr.  Hickman  has  not  that  aflur- 
ance  which  fomemen  have,  he  has  that 
humanity  and  gentlenefs  which  many 
want;  and  which,  with  the  infinite  va- 
lue he  has  for  you,  ^ill  make  him  one 
of  the  fitted  hufbands  in  the  world  for 
a  perfon  of  your  vivacity  and  fpirit. 

Although  you  fay  I  would  not  like 
him  myfelf,  I  do  affure  you,  if  Mr. 
Solmes  were  fuch  a  man  as  Mr.  Hick- 
man, in  perfon,  mind,  and  behaviour, 
my  friends  and  I  had  never  difagreed 
about  him,  if  they  would  not  have 
permitted  me  to  live  fingle;  Mr.  Love- 
lace (having  fuch  a  character  as  he 
has)  would  have  flood  no  chance  with 
me.  This  I  can  the  more  boldly  aver, 
becaufe  I  plainly  perceive,  that  of  the 
two  paflions,  fove  and  fear,  this  man 
will  be  able  to  infpire  one  with  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  latter,  than  I 
imagine  is  compatible  with  the  former, 
to  make  a  happy  marriage. 

1  am  glad  you  own,  that  you  like  no 


one  better  than  Mr.  Hickman.  ^n  4 
little  while,  I  make  no  doubt,  you  will 
be  abh,  if  you  challenge  your  heart  up- 
on it,  to  acknowledge,  that  you  like 
not  any  man  fo  well:  efpecially,  when- 
you  come  to  confider,  that  the  very 
faults  you  find  in  Mr.  Hickman,  admi- 
rably fit  him  to  makejow  happy;  that 
is  to  fay,  if  it  be  neceffary  to  your 
happinefs,  that  you  mould  have  jour 
0"~cn  'will  in  every  thing, 

But  let  me  add  one  thing:  and  that 
is  this. — You  have  fuch  a  fprightly 
turn,  that,  with  your  admirable  ta- 
lents, you  would  make  any  man  in  the 
world,  who  loved  you,  look  like  a  fool, 
except  he  were  fuch  a  one  as  Love- 
lace. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear,  for  my  frank- 
nefs  :  and  forgive  me  alfb,  for  fo  foon 
returning  to  fubjeits  fo  immediately  re- 
lative to  myfelf,  as  thofe  I  now  muft 
touch  upon. 

You  again  infift  (ftrengthened  by 
Mr.  Lovelace's  opinion)  upon  my  af- 
fuming  my  own  eftate:  [I  cannot  call  it 
refuming,  having  never  been  in  poflef- 
fion  of  it]  and  I  have  given  you  room 
to  expe-St,  that  I  will  confider  this  fub- 
ject  more  clofely  than  I  have  done  be- 
fore.— I  muft  however  own,  that  the 
reafons  which  I  hsd  to  offer  againft  tak- 
ing your  advice,  were  fo  obvious,  that  I 
thought  you  would  have  feen  them 
yourfelf,  and  been  determined  by  them, 
againft  your  own  haftiercounfel. — But 
fince  this  has  not  been  fo,  and  that  both 
you  and  Mr.  Lovelace  call  upon  me  to 
afTume  my  own  eftate,  I  will  enter 
briefly  into  the  fubjecl. 

In  the  firft  place,  let  me  aik  you,  my 
dear,  fuppofing  I  were  inclined  to  fol- 
low your  advice,  whom  have  I  to  fup- 
port  me  in  my  demand?  My  uncle 
Harlowe  is  one  of  my  truftees — He  is 
againft  me.  My  couiln  Morden  is  the 
other — He  is  in  Italy,  and  very  proba- 
bly may  be  fet  againft  me  too.  My 
brother  has  declared,  that  they  are  re- 
folved  to  carry  their  point  before  he  ar- 
rives: fo  that,  as  they  drive  on,  all 
will  probably  be  decided  before  I  can 
have  an  anfwer  from  him,  were  I  to 
write.  And,  confined  as  I  am,  were 
the  anfwer  to  come  in  time,  and  they 
did  not  like  it,  they  would  keep  it  from 
me. 

In  the  next  place,  parents  have  great 
advantages  in  every  eye  over  the  child  j 
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If  fye  difpute  tlieir  pleafure  in  the  dif- 
pofing  of  her:  and  fo  they  ought;  fince 
out  of  t-iventy  inftances,  perhaps  two 
could  not  he  produced,  when  they  were 
not  in  the  right,  the  child  in  the  wrong. 

You  would  not,  I  am  Cure,  have  me 
accept  of  Mr.  Lovelace's  offered  afTift- 
ance  in  fuch  a  claim.  If  I  would  em- 
brace any  other  perfon's,  whoelfewould 
care  to  appear  for  a  child  againft  pa- 
rents, ever,  till  of  late,  fo  affection- 
ate?— But  were  fuch  a  protestor  to  be 
found,  what  a  length  of  time  would  it 
take  up  in  a  courfe  of  litigation  ?  The 
will  and  the  deeds  have  flaws  in  them, 
they  fay.  My  brother  fometimes  talks 
of  going  torefide  at  the  Grove:  I  fup- 
pofe,  with  a  defign  to  make  ejectments 
meceffary,  were  I  to  offer  at  afTuming; 
or,  were  I  to  marry  Mr.  Lovelace,  in 
order  to  give  him  all  the  oppofition  and 
difficulty  the  law  would  help  him  to 
give. 

Thefe  cafes  I  have  put  to  myfelf,  for 
argument-fake:  but  they  are  all  out  of 
the  queftion,  although  any  body  <were 
to  be  found  who  would  efpoufe  my 
caufe:  for  I  do  a  flu  re  you,  I  would 
fooner  beg  my  bread,  than  litigate  for 
my  right  with  my  father;  fince  I  am 
convinced,  that  whether  the  parent  do 
his  duty  by  the  child  or  not,  the  child 
cannot  be  excufed  from  doing  hers  to 
him.  And  to  go  to  law  with  my  fa- 
ther, what  a  found  has  that?  You  will 
fee,  that  I  have  mentioned  my  wim 
(as  an  alternative,  and  as  a  favour)  to 
be  permitted,  if  I  muft  be  put  out  of 
his  houfe,  to  go  thither:  but  not  one 
flep  further  can  I  go.  And  you  fee 
how  this  is  relented. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  what  have  I 
to  hope  for,  but  a  change  in  my  father's 
refolution  ? — And  is  there  any  proba- 
bility of  that;  fuch  an  afcendency  as 
my  brother  and  fifter  have  obtained 
over  every-body;  and  fuch  an  interelt 
to  purine  the  enmity  they  have  now 
openly  avowed  againll  me? 

As  to  Mr.  Lovelace's  approbation  of 
your  aflumption-fcheme,  I  wonder  not 
at.  He  very  probably  penetrates  the 
difficulties  I  (hould  have  to  bring  it  to 
effect,  without  his  affiftance.  Were  I 
to  find  myfelf  as  free  as  I  wouUl  wifh 
myfelf  to  be,  perhaps  Mr.  Lovelace 
would  ftand  a  worfe  chance  with  me 
than  his  vanity  may  permit  him  to  ima- 
jginej  notwithlUnding  thepleaiure  you. 
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take  in  raillying  me  on  his  account. 
How  know  you,  but  ail  that  appears  to 
befpecious  and  reafonabie  in  his  offers; 
fuch  as,  (landing  his  chance  for  mjr 
favour,  after  I  became  independent,  as 
I  may  call  it;  [by  which  I  mean  no 
more,  than  to  have  the  liberty  of  re- 
fufing  for  my  hufband  a  man  whom  it 
hurts  me  but  to  think  of  in  thatlightj 
and  fuch  as  his  not  vifiting  me  but  by 
my  leave;  and  till  Mr.  Morden  comej 
and  till  I  am  fatisfied  of  his  reforma- 
tion— How  know  you,  I  fay,  that  he 
gives  not  himfelf  thefe  airs  purely  to 
ftand  better  in  your  graces  as  well  as 
mine,  by  offering  of  his  own  accord 
conditions  which  he  muft  needs  think, 
would  be  infilled  on,  were  the  cafe  to 
happen? 

Then  am  I  utterly  difpleafed  with 
him.  To  threaten  as  he  threatens;  yet 
to  pretend,  that  it  is  not  to  intimidate 
me;  and  to  beg  of  you  not  to  tell  me, 
when  he  muft  know  you  ivottld,  and 
no  doubt  intended  that  you  Jbould,  is 
fo  meanly  artful ! — The  man  muft 
think  he  has  a  frighted  fool  to  deal 
with.— I,  to  join  hands  with  fuch  a 
man  of  violence!  my  own  brother  the 
man  whom  he  threatens! — And  what 
has  Mr.  Solmes  done  to  him? — Is  be  to 
be  blamed,  if  he  thinks  aperfon  would 
make  a  wife  worth  having,  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  her? — O  that  my  friends 
would  but  leave'me  to  my  own  way  in 
this  one  point!  For  have  I  given  the 
man  encouragement  fufficient  to  ground 
thefe  threats  upon?  Were  Mr.  Solmes 
a  man  to  whom  I  could  be  but  indiffe- 
rent, it  might  be  found,  that  to  have 
the  merit  of  a  fufferer  given  him  from 
fuch  a  flaming  Ipirit,  would  very  littJ« 
anfwer  the  views  of  that  fpirit.  It  is 
my  fortune  to  be  treated  as  a  fool  by  my 
brother:  hut  Mr.  Lovelace  (hall  find- 
Yet  I  will  let  him  know  my  mind;  aud 
then  it  will  come  with  a  better  grace  to 
your  knowledge. 

Mean  time,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  that  it  goes  againfl  me,  in  my 
cooler  moments,  unnatural  as  my  bro- 
ther is  to  me,  to  have  you,  my  dear, 
who  are  my  other  felf,  write  fuch  very 
levi  re  reflexions  upon  him,  in  relation 
to  the  ad  vantage  Lovelace  had  over  him. 
He  is  not  indeed  your  brother:  but  re- 
inembtr,  that  you  write  to  his  fifter.—- 
Upon  my  word,  my  dear  Mils  Howe, 
you  dip  your  pen  in  gall  whenever  you 
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are  offended:  and  I  am  almoft  ready  to 
queftion,  when  I  read  fomeof  your  ex- 
preflions  againft  others  of  my  relations 
as  well  as  him,  (although  in  my  fa - 
iigur")  whether  you  are  Ib  thoroughly 
warranted  by  your  oivn  patience,  as 
you  think  yourfelf,  to  call  other  peo- 
ple to  account  for  their  warmth .  Should 
we  not  be  particularly  careful  to  keep 
clear  of  the  faults  we  cenfure? — And 
yet  I  am  fo  angry  both  at  my  brother 
andfifter,  that  I  mould  not  have  taken 
this  liberty  with  my  dear  friend,  not- 
•withftanding  I  know  you  never  loved 
them,  had  you  not  made  fo  light  of  fo 
/hocking  a  tranfa&ion,  where  a  bro- 
ther's life  was  at  (lake:  when  his  cre- 
dit in  the  eye  of  the  mifchievous  fex  has 
received  a  ftill  deeper  wound  than  he 
ferfonally  fuftained ;  and  when  a  revival 
of  the  fame  wicked  refentments  (which 
may  end  more  fatally)  is  threatened. 

His  credit,  I  fay,  in  the  eye  of  the 
taifckie<vous  fex:  who  is  not  warranted 
to  call  it  fo;  when  it  is  reckoned  among 
the  men  fuch  an  extraordinary  piece  of 
felf-conqueft  (as  the  two  libertines  his 
companions  gloried)  to  refolve  never  to 
give  a  challenge;  and  among  whom 
duelling  is  fo  fa(hionable  a  part  of  bru- 
tal bravery,  that  the  man  of  temper, 
who  is,  moftly,  I  believe,  the  truly 
brave  man,  is  often  at  a  lofs  fo  to  be- 
have as  to  avoid  incurring  either  a  mor- 
tal guilt,  or  a  general  contempt? 

To  enlarge  a  little  upon  this  fubjecl, 
may  we  not  infer,  that  thofewho  would 
be  guilty  of  throwing  thefe  contempts 
upon  a  man  of  temper,  who  would  ra- 
ther pafs  by  averbal  injury,  than  toem- 
brue  his  hands  in  blood,  know  not  the 
jnenfure  of  true  magnanimity?  npr 
how  much  nobler  it  is  to  forgive,  ancj 
f  ven  how  much  more  manly  to  defpife, 
t 'inn  \orefent  an  injury?  Were  I  a  man, 
rnethinks,  I  mould  have  too  much  fcorn 
for  a  perfon,  who  could  wilfully  do  me 
a  mean  wrong,  to  put  a  value  upon  his 
life,  equal  to  what  I  put  upon  myowjn. 
What  an  abfurdity,  becaule  a  man  had 
done  me  zfmall  injury,  that  I  fhould 
put  it  in  his  power  (at  leal]:,  to  ^n 
fffnal  r\fqut}  to  do  me,  and  thofe  who 
love  me,  an  irreparable  one: — Were  it 
not  a  ivii'l'ul injury,  nor  avmtffttOt  be 
fo,  there  could  not  be  room  for  rei'cnt- 
inent. 

How  willingly  would  I  run  away 
from  myf'.'lf,  aivd  what  mpft  concci.r.s 


myfelf,  if  I  could!  This  digreffion 
brings  me  back  again  to  theoccallon  of 
it— And  that  to  the  impatience  I  was 
in,  when  I  ended  my  laft  letter,  for  my 
fituation  is  not  altered.  I  renew  there- 
fore my  former  earneftnefs,  as  the  new 
day  approaches,  and  will  bring  with  it 
perhaps  new  trials,  that  you  will  (a* 
undiveftcdly  as  poflible  of  favour  or  re- 
fentmerit)  tell  me  what  you  would 
have  me  do: — for,  if  I  am  obliged  to 
go  to  my  uncle  Antony's,  all,  I  doubt, 
will  be  over  with  me.  Yet  how  to 
avoid  it — That's  the  difficulty! 

I  mall  depofit  this  the  firlt  thing. 
When  you  have  it,  lofe  no  time,  I 
pray  you,  to  advife  (left  it  be  too 
late)  your  ever-obliged 
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LETTER    XI. 

MISS  HOWE,   TO  MISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

SATURDAY,    MARCH  2J. 

WHAT  can  I  advife  you  to  do, 
my  noble  creature  ?  Your  me- 
rit is  your  crime.  You  can  no  more 
change  your  nature,  than  your  perfecu- 
tors  can  theirs.  Your  diftrefs  is  owing 
to  the  vaft  difparity  between  you  and 
them.  What  would  you  have  of  them? 
Do  they  not  aft  in  character?— And  to 
whom?  To  an  alien.  You  are  not  one 
of  them.  They  have  two  dependencies 
in  their 'hope  to  move  you  to  compli- 
ance— Upon  their  impenetrablenefs  one; 
[Td  give  it  a  more  proper  name,  if  I 
dared]  the  other,  on  the  regard  you 
have  always  had  for  your  cbarafier, 
[Have  they  not  heretofore  owned  as 
much?]  and  upon  your  apprehenfions 
from  that  of  Lovelace,  which  would 
dii'credit  you,  mould  you  take  any  ftep 
by  his  means  to  extricate  yourfelf. 
Then  they  know,  that  refenttnent  and 
unperfuadablenefs  are  not  natural  to 
you;  and  that  the  anger  they  have 
wrought  you  up  to,  will  fubfide,  as 
all  extraor.iinaries  foon  do;  and  that 
once  married,  you  will  make  the  beft 
of  it. 

But  furely  your  father's  fon  and  eld- 
eft  daughter  have  a  view  (by  commu- 
nicating to  fo  narrow  a  loul  all  they 
know  of  your  juft  averfion  to  him)  to, 
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entail  unhappinefs  for  life  upon  you, 
were  you  to  have  the  man  who  is  al- 
ready more  nearly  related  to  them,  than 
ever  he  can  be  to  you,  although  the 
Ihocking  compulfion  mould  take  place. 
As  to  that  wretch's  perfeverance, 
thofe  only,  who  know  not  the  man, 
will  wonder  at  it.  He  has  nottheleaft 
delicacy.  His  principal  view  in  mar- 
riage is  not  to  the  mind.  How  (hall 
thofebeauties  be  valued,  which  cannot 
be  comprehended?  Were  you  to  be  his, 
and  mew  a  vifible  want  of  tendernefs 
to  him,  it  is  my  opinion,  he  would  not 
be  much  concerned  at  it.  I  have  heard 
you  wellbbferve,  from  your  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, That  a  perfon  who  has  any  over- 
ruling paflion,  will  compound  by  giv<- 
ing  up  twenty  fecondary  or  under -fatis- 
faftions,  though  more  laudable  ones, 
in  order  to  have  ihat  gratified. 

I'll  give  you  the  fubftance  of  a  con- 
verfation  [No  fear  you  can  be  made  to 
like  him  worfe  than  you  do  already] 
that  parted  between  Sir  Harry  Downe- 
ton  and  this  Solmes,  but  three  days 
ago,  as  Sir  Harry  told  it  but  yefterday 
to  my  mother  and  me.  It  will  confirm 
to  you  that  what  your  filter's  infolent 
Betty  reported  he  mould  fay,  of  go- 
verning by  fear,  was  not  or  her  own 
head. 

Sir  Harry  told  him,  he  wondered  he 
mould  wim  to  obtain  you  fo  much 
againft  your  inclination,  as  every-body 
knew  it  would  be,  if  he  did. 

He  mattered  not  that,  he  faid :  coy 
maids  made  the  fondeft  wives.  £Aforry 
fellow!]  It  would  not  at  all  grieve  him 
to  fee  a  pretty  woman  make  wry  faces, 
if  (he  gave  him  caufe  to  vex  her.  And 
your  eltate,  by  the  convenience  of  it's 
muation,  would  richly  pay  him  for  all 
he  could  bear  with  your  fhynefs. 

He  mould  be  fure,  he  faid,  after  a 
Awhile,  of  your  complaifance,  if  not  of 
your  love  :  and  in  that  mould  be  hap- 
pier than  nine  parts  in  ten  of  his  mar- 
ried acquaintance. 

What  a  wretch  is  this ! 

For  the  reft,  your  known  virtue 
would  be  as  great  a  fecurity  to  him,  as 
he  could  wim  for. 

'  She  will  look  upon  you,1  faid  Sir 
Harry,  '  if  me  be  forced  to  marry  you, 
'  as  Elizabeth  of  France  did  upon  PhU 
*  lip  II.  of  Spain,  when  he  received 
4  her  on  his  frontiers  as  her  hufband, 
«  who  «rv<?/  to  have  been  but  her  father. 


'  in-lawj  that  is,  with  fear  and  terror, 
'  rather  than  with  complaifance  and 
'  love.  And  you  will  perhaps  he  as 

*  furly  to  her,  as  that  old  monarch  was 

*  to  his  young  bride.' 

Fear  and  terror,  the  wretch,  the  hor- 
rid wretch,  faid,  looked  pretty  in  a 
bride  as  well  as  in  a  wife :  and,  laugh- 
ing, [Yes,  my  dear,  the  hideous  fel- 
low laughed  immoderately,  as  Sir  Harry 
told  us,  when  he  faid  it]  It  mould  be 
his  care  to  perpetuate  the  occafion  for 
that  fear,  if  he  could  not  think  he 
had  the  lo<ve.  And,  truly,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  if  LOVE  and  FEAR  muft 
be  feparated  in  matrimony,  the  man 
who  made  himfelf  feared,  fared  beft. 

If  my  eyes  would  carry  with  them 
the  execution  which  the  eyes  of  the  ba- 
filifk  are  faid  to  do,  I  would  make  it 
my  firftbufinefs  to  fee  this  creature. 

My  mother,  however,  fays,  it  would 
be  a  prodigious  merit  in  ycu,  if  you 
could  get  over  your  averfion  to  him. 
'  Where/  afks  me,  [as  you  have  been 
afked  before]  '  is  the  praife-worthi- 

*  nefs  of  obedience,  if  it  be  only  paid 
'  in  inftances  where  we  give  up  no- 

*  thing?* 

What  a  fatality,  that  you  have  no 
better  an  option — Either  a  Scylla  or  a 
Chary  bdis. 

Were  it  not  you,  I  mould  know 
how  (barbaroufly  ufed  as  you  are  ufed) 
to  advife  you  in  a  moment.  But  fuch 
a  noble  character  to  fuffer  from  a  (fup- 
pofed)  raflinefs  and  indifcretion  of 
fuch  a  nature,  would,  as  I  have  here- 
tofore obferved,  be  a  wound  to  the  fex. 

While  I  was  in  hope,  that  the  aflert- 
ing  of  your  own  independence  would 
have  helped  you,  I  was  pleafed,  that 
you  had  one  refource,  as  I  thought:  but 
now,  that  you  have  fo  well  proved,  that 
fuch  a  ftep  would  not  avail  you,  I  am 
entirely  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay. 

I  will  lay  down  my  pen,  and  think. 
*  * 

I  HAVE  confidered,  and  confidered 
again;  but,  Iproteft,  I  know  no  mote 
what  to  fay  now,  than  before.  Only 
this:  that  I  am  young,  like  yourfelfj 
and  have  a  much  weaker  judgment, 
and  ftronger  paflions,  than  youliave. 

I  have  heretofore  faid,  that  you  have 
offered  as  much  as  you  ought,  in  of- 
fering to  live  fmgle.  If  you  were  ne- 
ver to  marry,  the  eftate  they  are  fo  loth 
go  out  of  their  name,  would, 
2  m 
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in  time,  I  fuppofe,  revert  to  your  bro- 
ther: and  be  or  bis  would  have  it,  per- 
haps much  more  certainly  this  way, 
than  by  the  precarious  reverfions  which 
Solmes  makes  them  hope  for.  Have 
you  put  this  into  their  odd  heads,  my 
dear? — The  tyrant  word  AUTHORI- 
TY, as  they  ufe  it,  can  be  the  only  ob- 
jection againft  this  offer. 

One  thing  you  muft  confider,  that, 
if  you  leave  your  parents,  'your  duty 
and  love  will  not  fnffer  you  to  juftify 
yourfelf  by  an  appeal  againft  them;  and 
lb  vou'll  have  the  world  againft  you. 
And  fhould  Lovelace  continue  his  wild 
life,  and  behave  ungratefully  to  you, 
will  not  his  bafenefs  feem  to  juftify 
their  cruel  treatment  ofjou,  as  well  as 
theirdiflikeof  him? 

May  Heaven  direct  you  for  the  beft! 
— I  can  only  fay,  that,  for  my  own 
part,  I  would  do  any-thing,  go  any- 
whither,  rather  than  be  compelled  to 
marry  the  man  I  hate;  and  (were  he 
fuch  a  man  as  Solmes)  muft  always 
hate — Nor  could  I  have  borne  what  you 
have  borne,  if  from  father  and  uncles, 
not  from  brother  and  fifter. 

My  mother  will  have  it,  that  after 
they  have  tried  their  utmoft  efforts  to 
bring  you  into  their  meafures,  and  find 
them  ineffectual,  they  will  recede.  But 
I  cannot  fay  I  am  of  her  mind.  She 
does  not  own,  (he  has  any  other  autho- 
rity for  this,  but  her  own  conjecture. 
I  fhould  otherwise  have  hoped,  that 
your  uncle  Antony  and  fhe  had  been  in 
one  fecret,  and  that  favourable  to  you: 
•woe  be  to  one  of  them  at  leaft  [To 
your  uncle  to  be  Cure  I  mean]  if  they 
fhould  be  in  any  other! 

You  muft,  if  poffible,  avoid  being 
carried  to  that  uncle's.  The  man,  the 
parfon,  your  brother  and  fifter  prefent! 
— they'll  certainly  there  marry  you  to 
the  wretch.  Nor  will  your  newly- 
railed  f'pirit  iupport  you  in  your  refill- 
ance  on  fuch  an  occafion .  Your  meek- 
nef's  will  return;  and  you  will  have  no- 
thing for  it  but  tears  [  Tears  defpifed 
by  them  all]  and  ineffectual  appeals 
and  lamentations: — and  thcfe  tears, 
when  the  ceremony  is  profaned,  you 
muft  fuddenly  dry  up;  and  endeavour 
to  difpofe  yourfelf  to  fuch  an  humble 
frame  of  mind,  as  may  induce  your 
new-made  lord  to -forgive  all  your  paft 
declarations  of  averfion. 


In  fhorr,  my  dear,  you  muft  then 
blandifh  him  over  with  a  confeflion, 
that  all  your  paft  behaviour  was  maid- 
enly referve  only:  and  it  will  be  your 
part  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  his 
impudent  farcafm,  That  the  coyefl  maids 
make  the  fondejt  wives.  Thus  will 
you  enter  the  ftate  with  a  high  fenfe  of 
obligation  to  his  forgiving  goodnefs : 
and  if  you  will  not  be  kept  to  it  by  that 
fear,  by  which  he  propofes  to  govern,  1 
am  much  miftaken. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  muft  leave  the  point 
undetermined,  and  only  to  be  deter- 
mined, as  you  find  they  recede  from 
their  avowed  purpofe,  or  refolve  to  re- 
move you  to  your  uncle  Antony's.  But 
I  muft  repeat  my  wifhes,that  fomething 
may  fall  out,  that  neither  of  thefe  men 
may  call  you  his! — And  may  you  live 
Jingle,  my  deareft  friend,  till  foine  man 
fhall  offer,  that  may  be  as  worthy  of 
you,  as  man  can  he! 

But  yet,  methinks,  I  would  not, 
that  you,  who  are  fo  admirably  quali- 
fied to  adorn  the  married  ftate,  fhcnld 
be  always  fingle.  You  know  I  am  in- 
capable of  flattery;  and  that  I  always 
fpeak  and  write  the  fincere  dilates  of 
my  heart.  Nor  can  you,  from  what 
you  muft  know  of  your  own  merit, 
(taken  only  in  a  comparative  light  with 
others)  doubt  my  fmcerity.  For  why 
mould  a  perfon  who  delights  to  find  out 
and  admire  every-thing  that  is  praife- 
worthy  in  another,  be  fuppofed  igno- 
rant of  like  perfections  in  /.rcr/«'//iwhen 
fhe  could  not  fo  much  admire  them  in 
another,  if  the  had  them  nut  herfelf  ? 
And  why  may  not  I  give  her  tfyofe 
praifes,  which  fhe  would  give  to  any 
other,  who  had  but  half  of  her  excel- 
lences ?— Efpecially  when  fhe  is  inca- 
pable of  pride  and  vain -glory;  and 
neither  delpifes  others  for  the  want  of 
her  fine  qualities,  nor  over- values  her- 
felf  upon  them? — Owr- values,  did  I 
lay  !  — How  can  that  be  ? 

Forgive  me,  my  beloved  friend.  My 
admiration  of  you  (encreaied,  as  it  is, 
by  every  letter  you  write)  will  not  al- 
ways be  held  down  in  filence;  although, 
in  order  to  avoid  offending  you,  I  ge- 
nerally endeavour  to  keep  it  from  flow- 
ing to  my  ben,  when  I  write  to  you, 
or  to  my  lips,  whenever  I  have  the 
happinefs  to  be  in  your  company. 
I  will  add  nothing  (though  I  could 
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an  hundred  things  on  account  of  your 
Jareft  communications)  but  that  I  am 
your  e-~ver~ajfeciionate  and  faithful, 

ANNA  HOWE. 

I  hope  I  have  pleafed  you  with  my 
diipatch.  I  wifh  I  had  been  able 
to  pleafe  you  with  my  requefted 
advice. 

You  have  given  new  benuties  to  the 
charming  ode  which  you  have 
tranfmitted  to  me.  What  pity 
that  the  wretches  you  have  to  deal 
with,  put  you  out  of  your  admi- 
rable courfej  in  the  purfuit  of 
which,  like  the  fun,  you  was 
wont  to  chear  and  illuminate  all 


you  (hone  upon! 


LETTER    XII. 

MISS     CLARISSA    HARLOWE,     TO 
MISS   HOWE. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  4.6. 

HOW  foothing  a  thing  is  praife 
from  thofe  we  love! — Whether 
confcious  or  not  of  deferving  it,  it 
cannot  but  give  us  great  delight,  to 
fee  ourfelves  ftand  high  in  the  opinion 
of  thofe  whole  favour  we  are  ambitious 
to  cultivate.  An  ingenuous  mind  will 
make  this  farther  ufe  of  it,  that  if  he 
be  fenllble,  that  it  does  notalreaJj  de- 
ferve  the  charming  attributes,  it  will 
haften  (before  it's  friend  finds  herfelf 
miftaken)  to  obtain  the  graces  it  is 
complimented  for:  and  this  it  will  do, 
as  well  in  honour  to  itfelf,  as  to  pre- 
ferve  it's  friend's  opinion,  and  jurtify 
her  judgment.  May  this  be  always 
my  aim ! — And  then  you  will  net  only 
give  the  praifet  but  the  merit;  and  I 
ihal}  be  more  worthy  of  that  friend- 
fhip,  which  is  the  only  pleafurc  I  have 
to  boaft  of. 

Moft  heartily  I  thank  you  for  the 
kind  difpatch  of  your  laft  favour.  How 
much  am  I  indebted  to  you  !  and  even 
to  your  honeft  fervant !— Under  what 
obligations  does  my  unhappy  fituation 
lay  me ! 

But  let  me  anfwer  the  kind  contents 
of  it,  as  well  as  I  may. 

As  to  getting  over  my  difgufts  to 
Mr.  Solmes,  it  isimpoffible  to  be  donej 
while  he  wants  generofity,  franknefs 
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of  heart,  benevolence,  manners,  and 
every  qualification  that  diftinguifties 
the  worthy  man.  O  my  dear!  what  a 
degree  of  patience,  what  a  greatnefs 
of  foul,  is  required  in  the  wife,  not  to 
defpife  a  hufband  who  is  more  igno- 
rant, more  illiterate,  more  low-mind- 
ed, than  herfelf ! — The  wretch,  vefted 
with  prerogatives,  who  will  claim  rule 
in  virtue  of  themj  (and  not  to  per/nit 
whofe  claim  will  be  as  difgraceful  to 
the  preferring  wife  as  to  the  governed 
hufbind)  how  mall  fuch  a  hufband  as 
this  be  borne,  were  he,  for  reafons  of 
convenience  and  intereft,  even  to  be 
ourcHOJCE?  But,  to  be  compelled  to 
have  fuch  a  one,  and  that  cornpulfion 
to  arife  from  motives  as  unworthy  of 
the prefcribers  as  of  the  prefcribcd,  who 
can  think  of  getting  over  an  averfion 
fo  juftly  founded?  How  much  eafier  to 
bear  the  temporary  perfecutions  I  la- 
bour under,  becaufe  temporary,  than 
to  refolve  to  be  fuch  a  man's  for  life? 
Were  I  to  comply,  muft  I  not  leave  my 
relations,  and  go  to  him  ?  A  month 
will  decide  the  one,  perhaps:  but  what 
a  duration  of  ivoe  will  the  other  be  !— 
Every  day,  it  is  likely,  rifing  to  wit- 
nefs  to  fome  new  breach  of  an  altar- 
vowed  duty! 

Then,  my  dear,  the  man  feems  already 
to  be  meditating  vengeance  againft  me 
for  an  averfion  I  cannot  help:  foryefter- 
day  my  faucygaolerefs  allured  me,  That 
all  my  oppofitions  would  not  fignify  . 
that //Bod  offnuff,  holdingout  her  gen- 
teel finger  and  thumb:  that  I  muft  have 
Mr.  Solmes:  that,  therefore,  I  had  not 
beft  carry  my  jeft  too  far;  for  that  Mr. 
Solmes  was  a  man  of  fpirit,  and  had 
told  HER,  that  as  I  mould  fui ely  be  his, 
I  acled  \e\~yunpolitely\  fince,  if  he  had 
not  more  mercy  [that  was  her  word  j 
I  know  not  if  it  were  his]  than  I  had,  I 
might  havecaufeto  repent  the  ufagc  I 
gave  him  to  the  laft  day  of  my  life. 

Butenoughof  this  man;  who  by  what 
you  repeat  from  Sir  Harry  Downeton, 
has  all  the  infolence  of  his  fex,  without 
any  one  quality  to  make  that  infolence 
tolerable. 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Lovelace,  fince  his  vifit  to  yon;  which 
make  three  that  I  have  notanfwered.  I 
doubt  not  his  being  very  uncid'y;  but  in 
his  laft  he  complains  in  high  terms  of 
my  filence;  not  in  the  ftill  linall  voice, 
or  rather  ftile  of  an  humble  lover,  but 
in  a  ftile-  like  that  which  would  pro- 
Z  a.  bably 
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bably  be  ufed  by  n  flighted  protector. 
And  his  pride  is  again  touched,  that 
like  a  thief,  or  rues -dropper,  he  is  forced 
to  dodge  about  in  hopes  of  a  letter,  and 
return  five  miles  (and  then  to  an  in- 
convenient lodging)  without  any. 

His  letters,  and  the  copy  of  mine  to 
him,  (hall  foon  attend  you:  till  when,  I 
will  give  you  the  fubftance  of  what  I 
wrote  him  yefterday. 

I  take  him  feverely  to  taflc  for  his 
freedom  in  threatening  me,  through 
you,  with  avifit  to  Mr.  Solmes,  or  to 
my  brother.  I  fay,  That,  furely,  I  muft 
be  thought  to  be  a  creature  fit  to  bear 
any-thi>ig;  that  violence  and  menaces 
from  fome  of  my  own  family  are  not 
enough  for  me  to  bear,  in  order  to  make 
me  avoid  kirn;  but  that  I  muft  have  them 
from  him  too,  if  I  oblige  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  both  my  inclination  and  duty  to 
oblige  in  every-thing  that  is  reafonable, 
and  in  my  power. 

Very  extraordinary,  I  tell  him,  that  a 
violent  fpirit  {hall  threaten  to  do  a  rafti 
and  unjuftifiable  thing,  which  concerns 
f«bm  a  little,  and  himfelf  a  great  deal, 
if  I  do  not  fomething  as  ram,  my  cha- 
racter and  fex  confidered,  to  divert  him 
from  it. 

I  even  hint,  that,  however  it  would 
affect  me,  were  any  mifchief  to  happen 
on  my  account,  yet  there  are  perfons,  as 
far  as  I  know,  who  in  my  cafe  would 
not  think  there  would  be  reafon  for 
much  regret,werefuch  acommittedrafh- 
nefs  as  he  threatens  Mr.  Solmes  with, 
to  rid  her  of  tnuo  perfons  whom  had  <he 
never  known,  (he  had  never  been  un- 
happy. 

This  is  plain-dealing,  my  dear:  and 
I  fuppofe  he  will  put  it  into  ftill  plainer 
Englifh  for  me. 

I  take  his  pride  to  taflc,  on  his  dif- 
daining  to  watch  for  my  letters}  and  for 
his  ewes -dropping  language :  and  fay, 
That,  furely,  he  has  the  lefs  reafon  to 
think  fo  hardly  of  his  fituation;  fince 
his  faulty  morals  are  the  caufe  of  all ; 
and  fince  faulty  morals  defervedly  level 
all  diftinttion,  andbring  down  rank  and 
birth  to  the  Canaille,  and  to  the  neceflity 
which  he  fo  much  regrets,  of  appearing 
(if  I  muft  defcend  to  his  language)  as 
an  eves-dropper  and  a  thief.  And  then 
J  forbid  him  ever  to  expect  another  let- 
ter from  me  that  is  tofubje&him  to  fuch 
difgraceful  hardfliips. 
A&  to  the  iolemn  vows  and  protefta- 


tions  he  is  fo  ready,  upon  all  occafions, 
to  make,  they  have  the  lefs  weight  with 
me,  I  tell  him,  as  they  give  a  kind  of 
demon ftration,  that  he  himfelf,  from  his 
own  character,  thinks  there  is  reafon  to 
make  them.  Deeds  are  to  be  the  only 
evidence  «f  intentions.  And  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of 
breaking  off  a  correfyondence  with  a 
perfon,  whofe  addrefles  I  fee  it  is  im- 
poflible  either  to  expect  my  friends  to 
encourage,  or  him  to  appear  to  wifh  that 
they  mould  think  him  worthy  of  en- 
couragement. 

What,  therefore,  I  repeatedly  defire 
is,  That  fince  his  birth,  alliances,  and 
expectations,  are  fuch  as  will  at  any 
time,  if  his  immoral  character  be  not  an 
objection,  procure  him  at  leaft  equal 
advantages  in  a  woman  whofe  tafte  and 
inclinations  moreover  might  be  better 
adapted  to  his  own;  I  in  ml  upon  it,  as 
well  as  advife  it,  that  he  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  me:  and  the  rather,  as  he 
has  all  along  (by  his  threatening  and 
unpolite  behaviour  to  my  friends,  and 
whenever  he  fpeaks  of  them)  given  me 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  there  is  more 
malice  to  them,  than  regard  to  me,  in 
his  perfeverance. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  the  letter  I 
have  written  to  him. 

The  man,  to  be  fure,  muft  have  the 
penetration  to  obferve,  that  my  corre- 
fpondence  with  him  hitherto  is  owing 
more  to  the  feverity  I  meet  with,  than 
to  a  very  high  value  for  him.  And  fo  I 
would  have  him  think.  What  a  -tjcorfe 
than  Moloch  deity  is  that,  which  ex- 
pects 2».i  offering  of  reafon,  duty,  anj 
difcretion,  to  be  made  to  it's  flirine! 

Your  mother  is  of  opinion,  you  fay, 
that  at  loft  my  friends  will  relent.  Hea- 
ven grant  that  they  may!— But  my  bro- 
ther and  fifter  have  fuch  an  influence 
over  every-body,  and  are  fodetermined; 
fo  pique  themfelves  upon  fubduing  me, 
and  carrying  their  point;  thatldefpair 
that  they  will — And  yet,  if  they  do  not, 
I  frankly  own,  I  would  not  fcruple  to 
throw  myfelf  upon  any  not  difreputable 
protection,  by  which  I  might  avoid  my 
prefent  peifecutjons,  on  one  hand,  and 
not  give  Mr.  Lovelace  advantage  over 
me,  on  the  other — That  is  to  fay,  were 
there  manifeftly  no  other  way  left  me : 
for,  if  there  ivere,  I  fhould  think  the 
leaving  my  father's  houfe,  without  his 
COnfent,  one  of  the  rnoft  inexcufeable 
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a&ions  I  could  be  guilty  of,  were  the 
protection  to  be  ever  fo  unexceptionable; 
and  this  notwithftanding  the  indepen- 
dent fortune  willed  me  by  my  grand- 
father. And  indeed  I  have  often  re- 
flefted  with  a  degree  of  indignation  and 
dildain,  upon  the  thoughts  of  what  a 
low,  felfifh  creature  that  child  muft  be, 
who  is  to  be  reined  in  only  by  the  hopes 
of  what  a  parent  can  or  will  do  for  her. 

But  notwithftanding  all  this,  I  owe 
it  to  the  fincerity  of  friendship  to  con- 
fefs,  that  I  know  not  what  I/£o#/*/h,ave 
done,  had  your  advice  been  conclufive 
any-vvay.  Had  you,  my  dear,  been 
witnefs  to  my  different  emotions,  as  I 
read  your  letter,  when,  in  one  place, 
you  advife  me  of  my  danger,  if  I  am 
carried  to  my  uncle's ;  in  another, when 
you  own  you  could  not  bear  what  I 
bear,  and  would  do  any -thing  rather 
than  marry  the  man  you  hate;  yet,  in 
another,  reprefent  to  me  my  reputation 
fuffering  in  the  world's  eye;  and  the 
necefllty  I  mould  be  under  to  juftify  my 
conduct,  at  the  expenceof  my  friends, 
were  I  to  take  a  rafh  ftep;  in  another, 
infmuate  the  difhoneft  figure  I  fhould 
be  forced  to  make,  in  fo  compelled  a 
matrimony ;  endeavouring  to  cajole, 
fawn  upon,  and  play  the  hypocrite  with 
a  man  to  whom  I  have  an  averfion;  who 
would  have  reafon  to  believe  me  an  hy- 
pocrite, as  well  from  my  former  avow- 
als, as  from  the  fenfe  he  muft  have  (if 
common  fenfe  he  has)  of  his  own  de- 
merits— The  neceflity  you  think  there 
would  be  for  me,  the  more  averfe  I 
really  was,  to  feem  the  fonder  of  him: 
a  fondnefs  (were  I  capable  of  fo  much 
difiimulation)  that  would  be  imputable 
to  difgraceful  motives;  as  it  would  be 
too  vifible,  that  love,  either  of  perfon 
or  mind,  could  be  neither  of  them—- 
Then his  undoubted,  his  even  eonfti- 
tutional  narrownefs;  his  too  probable 
jealoufy,  and  unforgivingnefs,  bearing 
in  his  mind  my  declared  averfion,  and 
the  unfeigned  defpights  I  took  all  op- 
portunities to  do  him,  in  order  to  dif- 
courage  his  addrels;  a  preference  avowed 
againft  h  irn  from  the  yif/Hf  motive:  with 
the  pride  he  profefles  to  take  in  curbing 
and  finking  the  fpirits  of  a  woman  he 
had  acquired  aright  to  tyrannize  over: 
had  you,  I  fay,  been  witnefs  of  my  dif- 
ferent emotions  as  I  read;  now  leaning 
this  way ,  now  that;  now  perplexed ;  now 
j  now  angry  at  one,  then  at 
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another;  now  refolving;  now  doubting 
—you  would  have  feen  the  power  you 
have  over  me;  and  would  have  had  rea- 
fon to  believe,  that,  had  you  given  your 
advice  in  any  determined  or  politive 
manner,  I  had  been  ready  to  have  been 
concluded  by  it.  So,  my  dear,  you  will 
find,  from  thefe  acknowledgments,  that 
you  mull  juftify  me  to  thole  laws  of 
friendfhip,  which  require  undifguifed 
franknefs  of  heart;  although  your jufti- 
fication  of  me  in  that  particular,  wilj 
perhaps  be  at  the  expence  of  my  pru- 
dence. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  this  I  do  re- 
peat — That  nothing  but  the  Lift  extre- 
mity (hall  make  me  abandon  my  father's 
houfe,  if  they  will  permit  me  to  ftay  ; 
and  if  I  can, by  any  means, by  any  honeft 
pretences,  but  keep  off  my  evil  deftiny 
in  it  till  my  coufin  Morden  arrives.  As 
one  of  my  truftees,  his  is  a  protection, 
into  which  I  may  without  difcredit 
throw  myfelf,  if  rny  other  friends  fliall 
remain  determined.  And  this  (although 
they  feem  too  well  aware  of  it)  is  all  my 
hope:  for,  as  to  Lovelace,  were  I  to  be 
lure  of  his  tendernefs,  arid  even  of  his 
reformation,  muft  not  the  thoughts  of 
embracing  the  offered  protection  of  his 
family,  be  the  fame  thing  in  the  world's 
eye,  as  accepting  of  his  own  ? — Could 
I  avoid  receiving  his  vifits  at  his  own. 
relations?  Muft  I  not  be  his,  whatever 
(on  feeing  him'  in  a  nearer  light)  I 
fhould  find  him  out  to  be?  For  you 
know,  it  has  always  been  my  obferva- 
tion,  that  very  few  people  in  courtfhip 
fee  each  other  as  they  are.  Oh!  my 
dear!  how  wife  have  I  endeavoured  tci 
be!  how  anxious  to  chufe,  and  to  avoid. 
every-thing,/>rmzztf/o#/?y,  as  I  may  fayt 
that  might  make  me  happy,  or  unhappy  j 
yet  all  my  wifdom  now,  by  a  ftrange  fa- 
tality, likely  to  become  foolimnefs! 

Then  you  tell  me,  in  your  ufuaj 
kindly-partial  manner,what  is  expecled 
of  me,  more  than  would  be  of  fome 
others.  This  fhould  be  a  leflbn  to  me. 
Whatever  my  motives  were,  the  world 
'  would  not  know  them:  to  complain  of 
a  brother's  unkindnefs,  that,  indeed,  I 
might  do;  differences  between  brothers 
and  fifters,  where  interefts  clafh,  but  too 
commonly  arife;  but  where  the  fevere 
father  cannot  be  feparated  from  the 
faulty  brother;  who  could  bear  to  light- 
en herfelf,  by  loading  a  father?— Then, 
in  this  particular  cafe,  muft  not  the  ha- 
tred 
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tred  Mr.  Lovelace  exprefles  to  every 
one  of  my  family,  (although  in  return 
for  their  hatred  of  him')  (hock  one  ex- 
tremely ?  Mull  it  not  (hew,  that  there 
is  fomething  implacable,  as  well  as 
highly  unpolite  in  his  temper? — And 
what  creature  can  think  of  marrying  fo 
as  to  be  out  of  all  hopes  ever  to  be  well 
with  her  own  neareft  and  tendered  re- 
lations? 

But  here,  having  tired  myfelf,  and  I 
dare  fay  you.  I  will  lay  down  my  pen. 
*        * 

MR.  SOLMES  is  almoft  continually 
here:  fois  my  aunt  Hervey;  fo  are  my 
two  uncles.  Something  is  working 
againft  me,  I  doubt.  What  an  uneafy 
ftateUfufpenfc! — When  a  naked  fword, 
too,  feems  hanging  over  one's  head  ! 

I  hear  nothing  but  what  this  confi- 
dent creature  Betty  throws  out  in  the 
wanton  nefs  of  office.  Now  it  is,  'Why, 
«  Mil's,  don't  you  look  up  your  things? 
*  You'll  be  called  upon,  depend  upon 
'  it,  before  you  are  aware.'  Another 
time  Jhe  intimates  darjdy,. and  in  broken 
leniences,  (as  if  on  purpofe  to  teaze  me) 
what  one  fays,  what  another,  with  their 
enquiries  how  I  difpofe  of  my  time? 
And  my  brother's  infolent  queftion 
comes  frequently  in,  Whether  I  am 
not  writing  ahiftory  of  my  fufferings? 

But  I  am  now  ufed  to  her  pertnefs  : 
and  as  it  is  only  through  that,  that  I 
can  hear  of  any-thing  intended  againft 
me,  before  it  is  to  be  put  in  execution; 
and  as,  when  fhe  is  moft  impertinent, 
(he  pleads  a  commifHon  for  it;  I  bear 
with  her;  yet,  now-and-then,not  with- 
out a  little  of  the  heart- burn. 

I  will  depoiit  thus  far.  Adieu,  my 
dear. 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

Written  on  the  cover,  after  Jhe  went 
down,  'with  a  pencil: 

On  coming  down,  I  found  your  fe- 
cond  letter  of  yefterday's  date*.  I  have 
read  it;  and  am  in  hopes  that  the  in- 
clofed  will  in  a  great  meafurc-  anfwer 
your  mother's  expectations  of  me. 

My  moft  refpeftful  acknowledgments 
to  her  for  it,  and  for  her  very  kind  ad- 
monitions. 

You'll  read  to  her  what  you  pleafe 
of  the  inclofed. 


LETTER     XIII. 

MISS    HOWE,  TO   MISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWJi. 

SAT.   MARCH   25. 

I  Follow  my  laft  of  this  date  by  com- 
mand. I  mentioned  in  my  former, 
my  mother's  opinion  of  the  merit  you 
weuld  have,  if  you  could  oblige  your 
friends  againft  your  own  inclination. 
Our  conference  upon  this  fubject  was 
introduced  by  the  converfation  we  had 
had  with  Sir  Harry  Downeton;  and  my 
mother  thinks  it  of  fo  much  importance, 
that  (he  enjoins  me  to  give  you  the  par- 
ticulars of  it.  I  the  rather  comply,  as  I 
was  unable  in  my  laft  to  tell  what  to 
advife  you  to;  and  as  you  will  in  this 
recital  have  my  mother's  opinion  at 
leaft;  and,  perhaps,  in  hers,  what  the 
ivotlJ's  v.-ould  be,  were  it  only  to  know 
what  flie  knows;  and  not  fo  much  as  I 
know. 

My  mother  argues  upon  this  cafe  in 
a  moft  difcouraging  manner  for  all  fuch 
of  our  fex  as  look  forward  for  happi- 
nefs  in  marriage  with  the  man  of  their 
choice. 

Only,  that  I  know,  fhe  has  a  fide- view 
to  her  daughter;  who,  at  the  fame  time 
that  (he  now  prefers  no  one  to  another, 
values  not  the  man  her  mother  moft  re- 
gards, of  one  farthing;  or  I  fhould  lay 
it  more  to  heart. 

'  What  is  there  in  it,'  fays  me,  '  that 
all  this  buftle  is  about?  Is  it  fuch  a 
mighty  matter  for  a  young  woman  to 
give  up  her  inclinations  to  oblige  her 
friends  ?' 

'  Very  well,  mamma!'  thought  I. 
Now,  may  you  alk  this — At  FORTY, 
you  may — But  wh'it  would  you  have 
laid  at  EIGHTEEN,  is  the  queftion?' 
'  Either,'  faid  me,  '  the  lady  mult  be 
thought  to  have  very  violent  inclina- 
tions, [and  what  nice  young  creature 
would  have  that  fuppoi'ed?]  which 
me  could  not  give  up;  or  a  very  (tub- 
born  will,  which  (he  ivould  not ;  or, 
thirdly,  have  parents  (he  was  indiffe- 
rent about  obliging.' 
You  know  my  mother  now- and- then 
nrgnes  very  notably;  always  very  warm  - 
ly  at  leaft.  1  happen  often  to  differ  from 
her;  and  we  both  think  fo  well  of  our 
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own  arguments,  that  we  very  feldom  are 
fo  happy  as  to  convince  one  another.  A 
pretty  common  cafe,  I  believe,  in  all 
vehement  debatings.  She  fays,  I  am 
tooivittj;  Anglice,  too  pert:  I,  that  (he 
is  too  wife;  that  is  to  fay,  being  like- 
wife  put  into  Engli/h,  Not  fo  young  as 
jbe  has  been:  in  fhort,  is  grown  fo  much 
into  mother,  that  me  has  forgotten  me 
ever  was  a  daughter.  So,  generally,  we 
call  another  caufe  by  confent — Yet  fall 
into  theold  one  half  adozen  times  over, 
without  confent — Quitting  and  refume- 
ing,  with  half-angry  faces,  forced  into 
a  i'mile,  that  there  might  be  fome  room 
to  piece  together  again:  but  go  to-bed, 
if  bed-time,  a  little  fullen  neverthelefs; 
or,  if  we  fpeak,  her  filence  is  broken 
with  an  '  Ah,  Nancy!  You  arefolive- 
'  ly!  fo  quick!  I  wifh  you  werelefs  like 
'  your  papa,  child !' 

I  pay  it  off  with  thinking,  that  my 
mother  has  no  reafon  to  difclaim  her 
mare  in  her  Nancy:  and  if  the  matter 
go  off  with  greater  feveiity  on  her  fide 
than  I  wilh  for,  then  her  favourite 
Hickman  fares  the  worfe  for  it  next 
day. 

I  know  I  am  a  fancy  creature.  I 
know,  if  I  do  not/«j'fo,  you  will  think 
fo.  So  no  more  of  this  juft  now.  What 
I  mention  it  for,  is  to  tell  you,  that  on 
this  ferious  occafion  I  will  omit,  if  I 
can,  all  that  parted  between  us,  that  had 
an  air  of  flippancy  on  my  part,  or  quick- 
nefs  on  my  mother's,  to  let  you  into  the 
coolanA  the  cogent  of  the  conversation. 

'  Look  through  the  families,'  laid 
me,  '  which  we  both  know,  where  the 
man  and  woman  have  been  faid  to 
marry  for  love;  which  (at  the  time  it 
is  fo  called)  is  perhaps  no  more  than 
a  paffion  begun  in  folly  or  thought- 
leflnefs,  and  carried  on  from  a  fpirit 
ofperverfenefsandoppofition,'  [Here 
we  had  a  parenthetical  debate,  which  I 
omit;]  '  and  fee,  if  they  appear  to  be 
happier  than  thofe  whole- principal 
inducement  to  marry  has  been  con- 
venience, or  to  oblige  their  friends; 
or  even  whether  they  are  generallyyi 
happy:  for  convenience  and  duty, 
where  obferved,  will  afford  a  perma- 
nent and  even  an  encreafmg  fatisfac- 
tion,  (as  well  at  the  time,  as  upon  the 
reflection)  which  feldpm  fail  to  re- 
ward themfelves:  while  love,  if  love 
be  the  motive,  is  an  idle  paffion.' 
[Idle  in  ONE  SENSE  my  mother  cannot 
raj]  for  left  is  as  bujj  ai  a  rnsnkej,  and 


at  mifchievous  as  afckoii-boy] — *  It  is  a 
'  fervor,  that,  like  all  other  fervors, 

*  lafts  but  a  little  while  after  marriage; 
'  a  How  over-  Itrained,  that  foon  returns 

*  to  it's  natural  bent. 

*  As  it  is  founded  generally  upon 
'   mere  notional  excellences,  which  were 

*  unknown  to  the  perfons  themfelves 
'  till  attributed  to  either  by  the  other; 
'  one,  two,  or  three  months,   ufually 
'  fets  all  right  on  both  fides;  and  then 
'  with  opened  eyes  they  think  of  each 
'  other — juftas  e very-body elfe thought 

*  ot  them  before. 

*  The  lovers  imaginaries'1  [her  own 
notable  word  !  ]  '  are  by  that  ti me  gone 

*  off;  nature  and  old  habits  (painfully 
'  difpenfed  with  or  concealed)  return  : 

*  difguifes  thrown  afide,  all  the  moles, 
'  freckles,  anddcfefts  in  the  minds  of 
'  each,   difcover  themfelves;  and  '{is 
'  well  if  each  do  not  fink  in  the  opi- 
'  nion  of  the  other,  as  much  below  the 

*  common   ftandard,    as    the  blinded 
'  imagination   of  both  had  fet  them 

*  above  it.     And  now,'  faid  (he,  '  the 
'  fond  pair,  who  knew  no  felicity  out 
'  of  each  other's  company,  are  fo  far 
'  from   rinding  the  never-ending  va- 
'  ricty  each  had  propofed  in  an  unre- 
'  (trained  converfation  with  the  other, 
'  (when   they  feldom  were  together ; 

*  and  always  parted  with  fomething  to 

*  fay;  or,  on  recolleftion,  when  parted, 
'  wiming  they  had  faid)  that  they  are 
'  continually  on  the  wing  in  purfuit  of 

*  amufements  out  of  themfelves;  and 
'  thole,'1  concluded  my  fage  mamma, 
(did  you  think  her  wifdom  fo  very  mo- 
dern ?]  '  will  perhaps  be  the  livelier  to 
'  each,    in   which  the  other    has    no 

*  mare.' 

I  told  my  mother,  that  if  you  were 
to  take  any  rafh  ftep,  it  would  be  owing 
to  the  indifcreet  violence  of  your  friends. 
I  was  afraid,  I  faid,  that  thefe  reflec- 
tions upon  the  conducl  of  people  in  the 
married  ftate,  who  might  fet  out  with 
better  hopes,  were  but  too  well  ground- 
ed: but  that  this  muft  be  allowed  me, 
that  if  children  weighed  not  thefe  mat- 
ters fo  thoroughly  as  they  ought,  neither 
did  parents  make  thofe  allowances  for 
youth,  inclination,  and  inexperience, 
which  had  been  found  neceffary  to  be 
made  for  themfelves  at  their  childrens 
time  of  life. 

I  remembered  a  letter,  I  told  her, 
hereupon,  which  you  wrote  a  few 
*go,  perforating  an  anonymous 
elderly 
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elderly  lady,  (irr  Mr.  Wyerley's  day 
ff  plaguing  you)  to  Mifs  Dray  ton's 
mother,  who,  by  her  feverity  and  re- 
ftraints,  had  like  to  have  <Jriven  the 
young  lady  into  the  very  fault  againft 
which  her  mother  was  moll  felicitous  to 
guard  her.  And  I  dared  to  fay,  fhe 
would  be  pleaTbd  with  it. 

I  fetched  the  firft  draught  of  it,  which, 
at  my  requeft,  you  obliged  me  with  at 
the  time;  and  read  the  whole  letter  to 
iry  mother.  But  the  following  paflage 
<he  made  me  read  twice.  I  think  you 
once  told  me  you  had  not  a  copy  of 
this  letter. 

*  Permit  me,  Madam,'  [fays  the  per- 
fonated  grave  writer]  '  to  obferve,  that 

*  if  pcrfons  of  your  experience  would 

*  have  young  people  look  forward,  in 

*  order  to  be  wifcr  and  better  by  their 
'  advice,  it  would  be  kind  in  them  to 
'  look  backward,  and  allow  for  their 
«  childrens  youth,  and  natural  vivacity; 

*  in  other  words,  for  their  lively  hopes, 

*  unabated  by  time,  unaccompanied  by 

*  reflection,  and  unchecked  by  difap- 
«  pointment.     Things  appear  to  us  all 

*  iu  a  very  different  light  at  our  en- 
'  trance  upon  a   favourite   party,    or 

*  tour;  when,  with  golden  profpefts, 
'  and  high  expectations,  we  rife  vigo- 
'  rous  and  frefh,  like  the  fun  begin- 

*  ning  it's  morning  courfe;  from  what 
'  they  do,  when  we  fit  down  at  the 
'  end  of  our  views,  tired,  and  prepar- 

*  ing  for  our  journey  homeward  :  for 
,  •  then  we  take  into  our  reflection,  what 

*  we  had  left  out  in  profpett,   the  fa- 
'  tigues,  the  checks,  the  hazards,  we 
'  had  met  with;  and  make  a  true  efti- 

*  mate  of  pleasures,  which  from  ovir 
4  raifed   expectations  muft  neceffarily 

*  have  fallen  miferably  fhort  of  what 
'  we  had  promifed  ourfelves  at  fetting 

*  out — Nothing  but  experience  can  give 

*  us  a  ftrong  and  efficacious  conviction 

*  of  thisdifff  rence:  and  when  wewould 
'  inculcate  the  fruits  of  that  upon  the 
«  minds  of  thofe  we  love,  who  have  not 
'  lived  long  enough  to  find  thofe  fruits; 
'  and   would   hope,   that  our   advice 

*  mould  have  as  much  force  upon  them, 

*  as  experience  has  upon  us\  and  which, 
'  perhaps,  our  parents  advice  had  not 
'  upon  ourjcl-ves  at  our  daughters  time 

*  of  life;  fhould  we  not  proceed  by  pa- 

*  tient  reafoning  and  gentlenefs,  that 
4  we  may  not  harden,  where  we  would 

*  convince?  For,  Madamj the  tcndcrcit 


'  and  moft  generous  minds,  when  har/l:- 
'  ly  treated,  become  generally  the  moft 
'  inflexible.  If  the  young  lady  knows 
'  her  heart  to  be  right,  however  de- 
'  feclive  her  bead  may  be  for  want  of 
'  years  and  experience,  fliewill  be  apt 

*  to  be  very  tenacious.     And  if  (lie  be- 
'  lieves  her  friends  to  be  wrong,  a]. 
'  though  perhaps  they  may  be  only  fa 
'  in  their  methods  of  treating  her,  how 
'   much  will  every  unkind  circumftance 

*  on  the  parent's  part,  or  heedlefs  one 
'  on  the  child's,  though  ever  fo  flight 
'  in  itfelf,  widen  the  difference!    The 
'  parent's  prejudice  in  dif- favour,  will 
'  confirm  the  daughter's  in  favour,  of 
'  the  fame  perfon;  and  the  beft  reafon* 
«  ings  in  the  world  on  either  fide,  will 

*  be  attributed  to  that  prejudice.     In 

*  fliort,  neither  of  them  will  be  con- 

*  vinced:  a  perpetual  oppofition  enfues; 
c  the  parent  grows  impatient;  the  child 
'  defperate,  and,  as  a  too  natur?.]  con- 

*  fequence,  that  falls  out  which   the 

*  mother  was  moft  afraid  of,  and  which 
'  pcffibly  had  not  happened,    if  the 
c  child's  paflions  had  been  only  led,  not 

*  driven.' 

My  mother  was  pleafed  with  the  whole 
letter;  and  faid,  It  deferred  to  have  the 
fuccefs  it  met  with.  But  aflced  me  what 
excufe  could  be  offered  for  a  young  lady 
capable  of  making  fuch  reflexions, 
(and  who  at  her  time  of  life  could  fo 
well  aflume  the  character  of  one  of 
riper  years)  if  me  mould  rufh  into  any 
fatal  miftake  herfelf  ? 

She  then  touched  upon  the  moral 
character  of  Mr.  Lovelace;  and  how 
reafonable  the  averfioti  of  your  rela- 
tions is,  to  a  man  who  gives  himfelf 
the  liberties  he  is  faid  to  take;  and  who 
indeed  himfelf  denies  not  the  accufa- 
tion;  having  been  heard  to  declare,  that 
he  will  do  all  the  mifchief  he  can  to 
the  fex,  in  revenge  for  the  ill-ufage  and 
broken  vows  of  his  firft  love,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  too  young  [his  own  ex- 
prr fllon  it  feems]  to  be  infincere. 

I  replied,  That  I  had  heard  every  one 
fay,  that  the  lady  meant,  really  ufed 
him  ill;  that  it  affected  him  fo  much  at 
the  time,  that  he  was  forced  to  travel 
upon  it;  and  todrive  her  out  of  his  heart, 
ran  into  courfes  which  he  had  ingenu- 
oufnefs  enough  himfelf  to  condemn : 
that,  however,  he  had  denied  that  be 
had  thrown  out  fuch  menaces  againft 
the  lex  when  charged  with  them  by  me 

in 
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iA  your  prefence;  and  declared  himfelf 
incapable  of  fo  unjuft  and  Ungene- 
rous a  refentment  againft  all,  For  the 
perfidy  of  one. 

You  remember  this,  my  dear;  as  t 
do  your  innocent  obfervation  upon  it, 
That  you  could  believe  his  folemn  afle- 
veration  and  denial:  '  Forfurely,'  faid 
you,  '  the  man  who  would  refent,  as 
'  the  higheft  indignity  that  could  be  of- 

*  fered  to  a  gentleman,  the  imputation 

*  of  a  'wilful  fa!  (hood,  would  not  be 
'  guilty  of  one.' 

I  infilled  upon  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftances  in  your  cafe,-  particulariz- 
ing them.     I   took  notice,   that  Air. 
Lovelace's  morals  were  at  one  time  no 
objection  with  your  relations  for  Ara- 
bella :  that  then  much  was  built  upon 
his  family,  and  more  upon  his  parts 
and   learning,    which  made  it  out  of 
doubt,  that  he  might  be  reclaimed  by 
a  woman  of  virtue  'and  prudence :  and 
[pray  forgive  me  for  mentioning  it] 
I  ventured  to  add,  that  although  your 
family  might  be  good  fort  of  folks,  as 
the  world  went,  yet  nobody  but  you 
imputed  to  any  of  them,  a  -very  punc- 
tilious concern  for  religion  or  piety—- 
therefore were  they  the  lefs  entitled  to 
object  to  dffc£ls  of  that  kind  in  others. 
Then,  '  What  an  odious  man,'  faid  I, 
have  they  picked  out  to  fupplant  in  a 
lady's   affections   one  of   the  fineft 
figures  of  a  man,  and  one  noted  for 
his  brilliant  parts,  and  other  accom- 
plifliments,  whatever  his  morals  may 
be!' 

Still  my  mother  inMed,  that  there 
was  the  greater  merit  in  your  obedience 
on  that  account;  and  urged,  that  there 
hardly  ever  was  a  very  handfome  and 
a  very  fprightly  man  who  made  a  tender 
and  affectionate  hufband:  for  that  they 
were  generally  fuch  NarcifTufes,  as  to 
imagine  every  woman  ought  to  think 
as  highly  of  them,  as  they  did  of  them- 
Telves. 

There  was  no  danger  from  that  con- 
fideration  here,  I  faid,  becaufe  the  lady 
had  (rill  greater  advantages,  both  of 
perfonand  mind,  than  the  man;  grace- 
ful and  elegant,  as  he  muft  be  allowed 
to  be,  beyond  moll  of  his  lex. 

She  cannot  endure  to  hear  me  praife 
any  man  but  her  favourite  Hickman  : 
upon  whom,  neverthelefs,  (he  generally 
brings  a  degree  of  contempt  which  he 
would  efcape,  did  (he  not  leffen  the  lit- 
tle merit  he  has,  by  giving  him,  on  -ail 


occafions,  more  than  I  think  he  can  de- 
ferve,  and  entering  him  into  compan- 
ions in  which  it  is  impofiibie  but  he 
muft  be  a  fufferer.  And  now  [pre- 
pofterous  partiality!]  (he  thought,  for 
her  part,  that  Mt*.  Hickman,  'bating 
that  his  face  indeed  was  not  fb  fmooth  , 
nor  his  complexion  qime  lo  good,  and 
favingthat  he  was  not  fo  presuming  and 
fo  bold,  (which  ought  to  be  no  fault 
with  a  modtft  woman)  equalled  Mr. 
Lovelace  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

To  avoid  entering  further  into  fuch 
an  incomparable  companion,  I  faid,  I 
did  not  believe,  had  they  left  you  to  your 
own  way,  and  treated  you  gcneroufly, 
that  you  would  have  had  the  thought 
of  encouraging  any  man  whom  they 
diHiked. 

*  Then,  Nancy,'  catching  me  up, 
'  the  excufe  is  lefs—  For,  if  fo,  muft 
«  there  not  be  more  of  contradiction  t 
'  than  love,  in  the  cafe  ?' 

'  Not  fo,  neither,  Madam:  for  I 
'  know  Mifs  Clarifla  Harlowe  would 
'  prefer  Mr.  Lovelace  to  all  men,  if 

*  morals  —  ' 

'  IF,  Nancy  I—That  if  is  every  - 
c  thing.  —  Do  you  really  think  (he  loves 

*  Mr.  Lovelace  ?' 

What  would  you  have  had  me  to  fay, 
my  dear  ?—  I  won't  tell  you  what  I  did. 
fay:  but  had  I  not  faid  what  I  did,  who 
would  have  believed  me  ? 

Befides,  I  £7/0-10  you  love  him  !—  Ex- 
cufe  me,  my  dear:  yet,  if  you  deny  it, 
what  do  you  but  refleft  upon  yourfelf, 
as  if  you  thought  you  ought  not  to  al- 
low yourfelf  in  what  you  cannot  help 


'  Indeed,  Madam,'  faid  I,  '  the  man 
'  is  worthy  of  any  woman's  love,'—* 
[if,  again,  I  could  fay]  '  But  her  pa- 

*  rents—' 

'  Her  parents,  Nancy!'  —  [You  know, 
my  dear,  how  my  mother,  whoaccufe* 
her  daughter  of  quicknels  is  evermore 
interrupting  one  !] 

'  May  take  wrong  meafures,'  faid  I. 

*  Cannot  do  wrong  —  They  have  rea- 

*  fon,  I'll  warrant,'  faid  (he. 

'  By  which  they  may  provoke  * 
'  young  woman,'  faid  I,  '  to  do  rafh 

*  things,  which  otherwife  (he  would 
'  not  do.' 

*  But  if  it  be  n  raih  thing,'  [return- 
ed me]   '  fbould  (he  do  it  ?  A  prudent 

*  daughter  will  not  wilfully  err,  be- 

*  cauie  her  parents  err,  if  they  w.re 

*  to  e;r;  if  (he  do,  the  world  which 

A  a 
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blames  the  parents,  will  not  acquit 
the  child.  All  that  can  he  faid,  in 
extenuation  of  a  daughter's  error 
in  this  cafe,  arifes  from  a  kind  con- 
fideration,  which  Mifs  Clary's  let- 
ter to  Lady  Drayton  pleads  for,  to 
be  paid  to  her  daughter's  youth  and 
inexperience.  And  will  fuch  an  ad- 
mirable young  perfon  as  Mifs  Cla- 
riffa  Harlowe,  vvhofe  prudence,  as  we 
fee,  qualifies  her  to  be  an  advifer  of 
perfons  much  older  than  herfelf,  take 
(belter  under  fo  poor  a  covert  ? 
'  Let  her  know,  Nancy,  out  of  hand, 
what  I  fay;  and  I  charge  you  to  re- 
prefent  farther  to  her,  That  let  her 
diflikeone  man  and  approve  of  ano- 
ther ever  fo  much,  it  will  be  expect- 
ed of  a  young  lady  of  her  unbounded 
generofity  and  greatnefsof  mind,  that 
me  mould  deny  herfelf,  when  (he  can 
oblige  all  her  family  by  fo  doing—  r 
No  lefs  tljan  ten  or  a  dozen  perhaps 
the  neareft  and  deareft  to  her  of  all 
the  perfons  in  the  world,  an  indul- 
gent father  and  mother  at  the  head  of 
them.  It  may  ^t  fancy  only  on  her 
iide;  but  parents  look  deeper:  and 
will  not  Mifs  Clarifla  Harlowe  give 
up  her  fancy  to  her  parents  judg- 
ment ?* 

I  faid  a  great  deal  upon  this  judg- 
ment fubject  :  all  that  you  could  wim 
1  mould  fay;  and  all  that  your  ex- 
traordinary cafe  allowed  me  to  fay. 
And  mv  mother  was  fo  fenfible  of  (he 
force  or  it,  that  me  charged  me  not  to 
write  to  you  any  part  of  my  anfwer  to 
•what  (he  laid;  but  only  what  (he  herfelf 
had  advanced;  left,  info  critical  a  cafe, 
it  mould  induce  you  to  take  meafures 
which  might  give  us  both  reafon  (me 
for  giving  it,  you  for  following  it)  to 
repent  it  as  long  as  we  lived. 

And  thus,  my  dear,  have  I  fet  my 
mother's  arguments  before  you.  And 
the  rather,  as  I  cannot  myfelf  tell  what 
to  advife  you  to  do  —  You  know  heft 
your  own  heart;  and  what  that  will  let 
you  do. 

Robin  undertakes  todepofit  this  very- 
early,  that  you  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  receive  it  by  your  firft  morning 
airing. 

Heaven  guide  and  direct  you  for  the 
belr,  is  the  inctflant  prayer  of  your 
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LETTER    XIV. 

MISS  CLAR  ISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  M 153 
HOWfi. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOOK. 

I  Am  in  great  apprehenfions.  Yet 
cannot  help  repeating  my  humble 
thanks  to  your  mother  and  you,  for 
your  laft  favour.  I  hope  her  kind  end 
is  anfwered  by  the  contents  of  my  laft. 
Yet  I  muft  not  think  it  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge her  goodnefs  to  me,  with  a 
pencil  only,  on  the  cover  of  a  letter 
fealed  up.  A  few  lines  give  me  leave 
to  write  with  regard  to  my  anonymous 
letter  to  Lady  Drayton.  If  I  did  not 
at  that  time  tell  you,  as  I  believe  I  .//./, 
that  my  excellent  Mrs.  Norton  gave 
me  her  amltance  in  that  letter,  I  now 
acknowledge  that  (he  did. 

Pray  let  your  mother  know  this,  for" 
two  reafons:  one,  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  to  arrogate  to  myfelf  a  dilcre- 
tion  which  does  not  belong  to  me;  the 
other,  that  I  may  not  fuffer  by  the  fe- 
vere,  but  juft  inference  (he  was  pleafed 
to  draw;  doubling  my  faults  upon  me, 
if  I  myfelf  mould  aft  unworthy  of  the 
advice  I  was  fuppofed  to  give. 
.  Before  I  come  to  what  ruoft  nearly 
affects  me,  I  muft  chide  you,  once 
more,  for  the  fevere,  the  veiy  fevere 
things  you  mention  of  our  family,  to 
the  difparagement  of  their  MORALS. 
Indeed,  my  dear,  I  wonder  at  you  ! — 
A  (lighter  occafion  might  have  paffeJ 
me,  after  I  have  written  to  you  fo  of- 
ten to  fo  little  purpofe,  on  this  topick. 
But,  affecting  as  my  own  circum- 
ftances  are,  1  cannot  pals  by  without 
animadverllon  tne  reflection  I  need  not 
repeat  in  words. 

There  is  not  a  worthier  woman  in 
England  than  my  mother.  Nor  is  my 
father  that  man  you  fometimes  make 
him.  Excepting  in  one  point,  I  know 
not  any  family  which  lives  up  more  to 
their  duty,  than  the  principals  of  ours. 
A  little  too  uncommunicative  for  their 
great  circumftances — that  is  all.— - 
Why,  then,  have  they  not  reafon  to 
infift  upon  unexceptionable  morals  in  a 
man  whofe  fought- for  velationfhip  to 
them,  by  a  marriage  in  their  family, 
they  have  certainly  a  right  either  to  al- 
low of,  or  to  difuUow5 

Another 
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•  Another  line  or  two,  before  I  am  en- 
groffed  by  my  own  concerns— Upon 
your  treatment  of  Mr.  Hickman.  Is 
it,  do  you  think,  generous  to  revenge 
upon  an  innocent  perfon,  the  diiplea- 
fure  you  receive  from  another  quarter, 
where  I  doubt  you  are  a  trtfpaffer  too  ? 
—But  one  thing  I  could  tell  him;  and 
you  hadnotbeft  provoke  me  to  it:  it  is 
this,  That  no  woman  ufes  ill  the  man 
me  does  not  abfolutely  reject,  but  fhe 
has  it  in  her  heart  to  make  him  amends, 
when  her  tyranny  has  had  it's  run,  and 
he  has  compleated  the  meafure  of  his 
fcrvices  and  patience.  My  mind  is 
wot  enough  at  eafe,  to  pufh  this  matter 
farther. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  occafion  of 
my  prefent  apprehenfions. 

I  had  reaibn  to  fear,  as  I  mentioned 
in  mine  of  this  morning,  that  a  ftorm 
was  brewing.  Mr.  Solmes  came  home 
from  church  this  afternoon  with  my 
brother.  Soon  after,  Betty  brought  me 
up  a  letter,  without  laying  from  whom. 
It  was  in  a  cover,  and  directed  by  a 
hand  I  never  law  before;  as  if  it  were 
iuppofed  that  I  would  not  receive  and 
open  it,  had  I  known  from  whom  it 
came. 

Thefe  are  the  contents— 


*    TO  MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

*  SUNDAY,  MARCH  26. 
*  DEAREST  MADAM, 

*  T  Think  myfelf  a  moft  unhappy 
•*•  *  man,  in  that  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  pay  my  refpects  to  you 
with  youre  confent,  for  one  halfe- 
hour.  I  have  Ibmething  to  commu- 
nicat  to  you  that  concernes  you  much, 
if  you  be  pleafed  to  admit  me  to  youre 
fpeech.  Youre  honour  is  concerned 
in  it,  and  the  honour  of  all  youre  fa - 
milly.  It  relates  to  the  defignes  of 
one  whom  you  are  fed  to  valew  more 
than  he  defarves;  and  to  fome  of  his 
reprobat  actions;  which  I  am  reddie 
to  give  you  convincing  proofes  of 
the  truth  of.  I  may  appear  to  be  in- 
terefted  in  it:  but  neverthelelTe,  I  am 
reddie  tomakeoathe,  that  every  tittle 
is  true  :  and  you  will  fee  what  a  man 
you  are  fed  to  favour.  But  I  hope 
not  fo,  for  your  owne  honour. 
'  Pray,  Madam,  vouchfafe  me  a  hear- 

'  ing,  as  you  valew  your  honour  and 


'  familly:  which  will  oblidge,  deareft 
'  Mifs, your  mojl  bumble  and  moflfaith- 
1  fulfer<vantt 

*  ROGER  SOLMES. 

'  I  waite  below  for  the  hope  of  ad- 
*  mittance.' 

0 

I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  this 
is  a  poor  device  to  get  this  man  into 
my  company.  I  would  have  fent  down 
a  verbal  anfwer;  but  Betty  refufed  to 
carry  any  meflage,  which  mould  pro- 
hibit his  vifiting  me.  So  I  was  obli- 
ged either  to  fee  him,  or  to  write  to 
him.  I  wrote  therefore  an  aniwer,  of 
which  I  fliall  fend  you  the  rough 
draught.  And  now  my  heart  aclies  for 
what  may  follow  from  it;  for  I  hear  a 
great  hurry  below. 


*   TO  ROGER  SOLMES, 


SIH, 


"  HAT  EVER  you  have  w 
'  communicate  to  me,  which 
concerns  my  honour,  may  as  well  be 
done  by  writing  as  by  word  of  mouth. 
If  Mr.  Lovelace  is  any  of  my  con- 
cern, I  know  not  that  therefore  he 
ought  to  be  yours  •.  for  the  ufage  I  re- 
ceive on  jour  account  [I  muft  think  it 
fo!]  is  fo  harjh,  that  were  there  not 
fuch  a  man  in  the  world  as  Mr.  Love- 
lace, I  would  not  wifti  to  fee  Mr. 
Solmes,  no,  not  for  one  half-hour,  in 
the  way  he  is  pleafed  to  be  defirous  to 
fee  me.  I  never  can  be  in  any  danger 
from  Mr.  Lovelace  (and  of  conie- 
quence,  cannot  be  affected  by  any  of 
your  diicoveries)  if  the  propofal  I 
made  be  accepted.  You  have  been 
acquainted  with  it,  no  doubt.  If 
not,  be  pleafed  to  let  my  friends 
know,  that  if  they  will  rid  me  of  my 
apprehenfions  of  one  gentleman,  I 
will  rid  them  of  theirs  of  another  : 
and  then  of  what  confcquence  to  them, 
or  to  me,  will  it  be,  whether  Mr. 
Lovelace  be  a  good  man,  or  a  bad  ? 
And  if  not  to  them,  nor  to  me,  I  fee 
not  how  it  can  be  of  any  to  you.  But 
\i  you  do,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to 
that;  and  it  will  be  a  chnftian  partj 
if  you  will  expoftulate  with  him  upon 
the  errors  you  have  difcovered,  and 
endeavour  to  make  him  as  good  a 
man,  as,  no  doubt,  you  are  yourfelf, 
A  a  a  *  or 
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or  you  would  not  be  fo  ready  to  de- 
tc6l  and  expofe  bin. 
'  Excufe  me,  Sir:  hut  after  my 
former  letter  to  you,  and  your  unge- 
nerous perfeverance;  and  alter  this  at- 
tempt to  avail  yourfelf  at  theexpence 
of  another  man's  character,  rather 
than  b£  your  own  proper  mtrit  \  I 
fee  not  that  you  can  blame  any  afye- 
rity  in  her,  whom  you  have  fo  largely 
contributed  to  make  unhappy. 

«  CL.  HARLOWE.' 


«VNT>AY    NIGHT. 

MY  father  was  for  coming  up  to  me, 
in  great  wrath,  it  feems;  but  was  per- 
fuaded  to  the  contrary.  My  aunt  Her- 
vey  was  permitted  to  lend  me  this  that 
follows.— Qujck  work  my  dear ! 


«    TO  MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 
'  NJf-CE, 

«  C VERY-BODY  is  now  con- 
•*-*  '  vinced,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
'  done  with  you  by  way  of  gentlenefs 
'  or  perfuafion.  Your  mother  will  not 
'  permit  you  to  ftay  in  the  houfe;  for 

*  your  father  is  fo  incenfed  by  your 

*  ttrange  letter  to  his  friend,  that  fhe 
<  knows  not  what  will  be  the  confe 

*  quence  if  you  do.     So,  youarecom- 
'  manded  to  get  ready  to  go  to  your 

*  uncle  Antony's  out  of  hand. 

*  Your  uncle  thinks  he  has  not  de- 
«  ferved  of  you  fuch  an  unwillingnefs  as 

*  you  (hew  to  go  to  hishoufe. 

4  You  don't  know  the  wickednefs 
«  of  the  man  for  whofe  lake  you  think 
«  it  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  all 
'  your  friends. 

«  You  muit  not  anfwer  me.    There 

*  will  be  no  end  of  that. 

'  You  know  not  the  affliction  you 

*  givetoevery-body;  but  to  none  more 

*  than  to  jour  affeftionate  aunt, 

*  DOROTHY  HERVEY.' 


Forbid  to  write  to  my  aunt,  I  took  a 
bolder  liberty.  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
my  mother ;  befeeching  her  to  procure 
jne  leave  to  throw  myielf  at  my  father's 
Ktt,  and  htrs,  if  I  taufi  go,  (nobody 
elfc  prefent)  to  beg  pardon  for  the  trou- 
ble I  had  given  them  both  and  their 
and  to  leceive  their  com* 


mands  as  tomy  removal,  and  the  time 
tor  it,  from  their  own  lips. 

'  What  new  boldnefs  this! — Take 
*  it  back;  and  bid  her  learn  to  obey,' 
was  my  mothers  angry  anfwer,  with 
my  letter  returned,  unopened. 

But  that  I  might  op.iit  nothing,  that 
had  an  appearance  of  duty,  1  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  my  father  bimfetf  to   ihe 
fame  purpole;  Pegging  that  he  would 
not  turn  me  out  of  his  houfe  without 
his  blefiing.     But   this,  torn  in  two 
pieces,  and  unopened,  was  brought  me 
up  again  by  Betty,  with   an   air,  one 
hand  held  up,  the  other  extended,  the 
torn   letter   in  her  open  palm;  and  a 
See  here  ! — What  a  fad  thin g  is  this! 
Nothing  will  do  but  duty,    Mifs!  — 
Your  papa  faid,  "  Let  her  tell  me  of 
'  deeds'.—  I'll  receive  no  --words  from 
'  her:"  and  fo  he  tore  the  letter,  and 
flung  the  pieces  at  my  head.' 
So  defperate  my  cafe,  I  was  refolved 
not  to  ftopeven  at  this  repulle.     I  took" 
my  pen  and  addreffed  myfelf  to  my 
uncle   Harlowe,  inclofing  that  which 
my  mother  had  returned  unopened,  and 
the  torn  unopened  one  fent  to  my  fa- 
ther; having  firlt   hurried  off  a  tran- 
fcript  for  you. 

My  uncle  was  going  home,  and  it 
was  delivered  to  him  juft  as  he  ftepped 
into  his  chariot.  What  may  be  the 
fate  of  it  therefore  I  cannot  know  till 
to-morrow. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  it— 


'   TO  JOHN  HARLOWE, 


'    MT    DEAR  AND    I  VER-HON  OU«  t.  D 


*  T  Have  nobody  now,  but  you  to 
'  whom  I  can  apply,  with  hope, 
fo  much  as  to  have  my  humble  ad- 
drefles  opened  and  read.  My  aunt 
Hervey  hasgiven  me  commands  which 
I  want  to  have  explained  j  but  (he 
has  forbid  me  writing  to  her.  Here- 
upon I  took  the  liberty  to  write  to 
my  father  and  mother:  you  will  fee, 
Sir,  by  the  torn  one,  and  by  the  other 
(both  unopened)  what  has  been  the 
refult.  This,  Sir,  perhaps  you  al- 
ready know  :  but,  as  you  know  not 
the  contents  of  the  difgraced  letters, 
I  befeech  you  to  read  them  both,  that 
you  may  be  a  witnefs  for  me,  that  they 

'  are  not  filled  either  with  complaint* 

«  or 
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*  or  expoftulations,   nor  contain  any- 

*  thing  um'utiful.     Give  me  leave  to 
4  fay,    Sir,  that   if   deaf-eared    anger 

*  will  neither  grant  me  a  hearing,  nor, 

*  'what  I  write  a  perufal,  fome  time 

*  hence  the  hard-heartednefs  may  be 
'  regretted.    I  befeech.  you,  dear,  good 

*  Sir,  to  let  me  know  what  is  meant  by 
4  fending  me  to  my  uncle  Antony's 
'  houfe,  rather  than  to  yours,  or  to  my 
'  aunt  Hervey's,  or  elie-where?  If  it 
4  be  for  what  I  apprehend  it  to  be,  life 
'  will    not   be  fupportable   upon   the 
4  terms.     I  beg  alib to  know.  WHEN  I 

*  am  to  be  turned  out  of  doors ! — My 

*  heart  ftrongly  gives  me,  that  if  once 
4  I  am  compelled  to  leave  this  boitfe,  I 
«  never  jb all  fee  it  more. 

1  It  becomes  me,  however,  to  de- 
4  clare,  that  I  write  not  this  through 
4  perverfenels,  or  in  refentment.  God 
4  knows  my  heart,  I  do  not !  But  the 
4  treatment  I  apprehend  I  fhall  meet 
4  with,  if  carried  to  my  other  uncle's, 
<  will,  in  all  probability,  give  the  fi- 
4  niming  ftroke  to  thediftrefles,  the  un- 
'  delerved  diftrefles  I  will  be  bold  to 

*  call  them,  of  your  once  highly -favour - 

*  ed,  but  noiu  unhappy, 

4  CL.  HARLOWE.' 


LETTER    XV. 


MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE, TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

MONDAY  MORNING,    MARCH  27. 

THIS  morning  early  rny  uncle 
Harlowe  came  hither.  He  fent 
up  the  inclofed  very  tender  letter.  It 
has  made  me  wifh  I  could  oblige  him. 
You  will  fee  how  Mr.  Solmes's  ill  qua- 
lities are  gloffed  over  in  it.  What 
blemifties  does  affection  hide!  —  But 
perhaps  they  may  fay  to  me,  4  What 
4  faults  does  antipathy  bring  to  light!' 
Be  pleafed  to  fend  me  back  this  let- 
ter of  my  uncle  by  the  firft  return. 

*  SUNDAY  NIGHT,  OR  RATHER 
'  MONDAY  MORNING. 

'  T  Muft  anfwer  you,  though  againft 
•*•  '  my  ovvnrefolution.  Every-body 
4  loves  you;  and  you  know  they  do. 
*  The  very  ground  you  walk  upon  is 
4  dear  to  mod  of  us.  But  how  can  we 
f  refolve  to  fee  you?  There  is  no  Hand- 


ing  againft  your  looks  and  language. 
It  is  our  love  makes  us  decline  to  it-e 
you.  How  can  we,  when  you  are  re- 
folved  not  to  do  what  we  are  refolvcd 
you  Jhall  do  ?  I  never,  for  my  part,, 
loved  any  creature,  as  I  Joved  you 
from  your  infancy  till  now.  And 
indeed,  as  I  have  often  laid,  never 
was  was  there  a  young  creature  la 
deferving  of  our  love.  But  what  is 
come  to  you  now!  Alas!  alas!  my 
dear  kinfwoman,  how  you  fail  in  the 
trial ! 

4  I  have  read  the  letters  you  inclofed.. 
At  a  proper  time,  I  may  mew  them 
to  my  brother  and  fifter.  But  they 
will  receive  nothing  from  you  atpre- 
fent. 

4  For  my  part,  I  could  not  read  your 
letter  to  me,  without  being  unman- 
ned.    How  can  you  be  fo  unmoved 
yourfelf,  yet  be  fo  able  to  move  every- 
body elfe  ?  How  could  you  lend  fiich 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Solmes?    Fie  upon 
you  !  How  ftrangely  are  you  altered '. 
4  Then  to  treat  your  brother  and  fif- 
ter as  you  did,  that  they  don't  care 
to  write  to  you,  or  to  fee  you!  Don't 
;  you  know  where  it  is  written,  That 
:  Jqft  anfivers  turn  away  wrath?  But 
1  if  you  will  truftto  your  (harp-point- 
!  ed  wit,  you  may  wound:  yet  a  club 
'  will  beat  down  a  fword.     And  how 
'  can  you  expeft,  that  they  who  are 
1  hurt  by  you  will  not  hurt  you  again? 
'  Was  this  the  way  you  ufed  to  take  to 
1  make  us  all  adore  you,  as  we  did  ? 
t  —No,  it  was  your  gentlenefs  of  henrt 
'  and  manners,  that  made  every-body, 
4  even   ftrangers,    at  firft  fight,    treat 
'  you  as  a  lady,  and  call  you  a  lady, 
4  though  not  born   one,   while  your 
4  elder  filter  had  no  fuch  diltinclions 
4  paid  her.     If  you  ivere  envied,  why 
4   fliould  you  (harpen  Envy,  and  file  up 
4  it's  teeth  to  an  edge  ? — You  fee   I 
'  write  like  an  impartial  man,  and  as 
4  one  that  loves  you  ftil}. 

4  But  fmce  you  have  difplayed  your 

*  talents,     and    fpared    nobody,    and. 

*  moved    every-body,    without   being 
4  moved,  you  have  but  made  us  ftand 
4  the  clofer  and  firmer  together.   This 
<  is  what  I  likened  to  an  embattled pha- 
1  lanx,  once  before.     Your  aunt  Her- 
'  vey  forbids    your  writing,    for  the 
4  fame  reafon  that  I  muft  not  counte- 
'  nance  it.     We  are  all  afraid  to  fee 
'  you,  becaufe  we  know  we  mall  be 
'  roade  as  fo  many  fools,    Nay,  your 

«  mother 
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*  mother  is  fo  afraid  of  you,  that  once 

*  or  twice,  when  (lie  thought  you  was 

*  coming  to  force  yourfelf   into    her 
1  .prefence,  (he  (hut  the  door,  and  loclc- 
'  ed  herfelf  in,  becauie  /he  knew  fhc 
'  mud  not  fee  you  upon  your  terms, 

*  and  you  are  refolved  you  will  not  fee 
'  her  upon  hers. 

'  Reiblve  but  to  oblige  us  all,  my 
'  denreft  Mifs  Clary,  and  you  fhall  fee 
'  how  we  will  clafp  you  every-one  by 
'  turns  to  our  rejoicing  hearts.  If  the 

*  one  man  has  not  the  wit,  and  the 
'  parts,  and  the  perfon,  of  the  other, 
'  no  one  breathing  has  a  worfe  heart 

*  than  that  other:   and  is  not  the  love 
'  of  all  your  friends,  and  a  foberman 

*  (if  he  be  not  fo  polifhed)  to  be  pre- 
'  (erred  to  a  debauchee,  though  everfo 
'  fine  a  man  to  look  at?  You  have  fuch 
'  talents,  that  you  will  be  adored  by 
'  the  one;  but  the  other  has  as  much 

*  advantage  in  thofe  refpects,  as  you 
4  have  yourfelf,   and  will  not  fet  by 

*  them  one  ftraw.     For  huibamfs  are 
'  fometimes  jealous  of  their  authority 
'  with  witty  wives.     You  will  have  in 

*  one,  a  man  of  virtue.     Had  you  not 

*  been  fo  ruddy  affronting/to  him,  he 

*  would  have  made   your  ears  tingle 

*  with  what  he  could  have  told  you  of 

*  the  other. 

'  Come,  my  dear  niece,  let  me  have 
'  the  honour  of  doing  with  you  \vhat 

*  nobody  elie  yet  has  been  able  to  do. 

*  Youi  father,  mother,  and  I,  will  di- 
'  vide  the  pleafure,  and  the  honour,  I 
4  will  again  call  it,  between  us;  and 

*  all  p.ift  offences  fhall  be  forgiven;  and 

*  Mr.  Solmes,  we  will  engage,  lhail 

*  take  Nothing  amiis  hereafter,  of  what 

*  has  palled. 

*  He  knows,  he  fays,  what  a  jewel 

*  that  man  will  have,  who  can  obtain 

*  your  favour;  and  he  will  rhink  light 

*  of  all  he  has  fuffered,  or  (hall  fuifer, 

*  in  obtaining  you. 

*  Dear,  fweet  creature,    oblige  us: 
'  and  oblige  us  with  a  grace.     It  muji 

*  be  done,  whether  with  a  grace  or  not. 

*  I  do  a  flu  re  you  it  muft.     You  muft 

*  not  amquer  father,  mother,  uncles, 
'  every-body:  depend  upon  that. 

'  I   have  fat  up  half  the  night  to 

*  write  this.     You  do  not  know  how 
'  I  am  touched  at  reading  yours,  and 
'  writing  this.     Yet  will  I  be  at  Har- 
f  lowe  Place  early  in  the  morning.  So, 
1  upon  reading  this,  if  you  will  oblige 

*  us  all,  fend  me  word  to  come  up  to 


your  apartment :  and  I  will  lead  yoir 
down,  and  prefenr  you  to  the  embraces 
of  every-one.  And  you  will  then 
fee,  you  have  more  of  a  brother  and 
fifter  in  them  both,  than  of  late  your 
prejudices  will  let  you  think  you 
have.  This  from  one  who  ufed  to 
love  to  ftile  himfelf,  your  paternal 


'  JOHN  HARLOWE,' 

In  about  an  hour  after  this  kind  let- 
ter was  given  me,  my  uncle  fent  up  to 
know,  if  he  fhould  be  a  welcome  vi- 
fitor,  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  his 
letter?  He  bid  Betty  bring  him  down  a 
verbal  anfwer:  a  written  one,  he  faid, 
would  be  a  bad  fign;  and  he  bid  her 
therefore  not  bring  a  letter.  But  I  had 
juft  finifhed  the  inclofed  tranfcription  of 
one  I  had  been  writing.  She  made  a 
difficulty  to  carry  it;  but  was  prevailed 
upon  to  oblige  me  by  a  tokt-n  which 
thefeMrs.  Bettys  cannot  withftand. 

'   DEAR   AND   HONOURED    SIR, 

'  TT  OW  you  rejoice  me  by  your  con- 
'defcendinggoodnefs! — So  kind, 
fo  paternal  a  letter!— -fo  foothing  to  a 
wounded  heart;  and  of  late  what  I 
have  been  fo  little  ufed  to! — How  am 
I  affecled  with  it!  Tell  me  not,  dear 
Sir,  cf  my  way  of  waiting:  your 
letter  has  more  moved  me,  than  I 
have  been  able  to  move  an^-budy'—- 
It  has  made  me  wifh  with  all  my 
heart,  that  I  could  entitle  myfelf  to 
be  vifited  upon  your  own  terms;  and 
to  be  led  down  to  my  father  and  mo- 
ther by  fo  good  and  fo  kind  an  uncle. 
'  I  will  tell  you,  dearell  Sir,  what 
I  will  do  to  make  my  peace.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Solmes,  upon  con- 
hderation, would  greatly  prefer  my  fif- 
ter to  fuch  a  ftrange  ave;  fe  creature  as 
me.  His  chief,  or  one  of  his  chief 
motives  in  his  addrefsto  me,  is,  as  I 
havereafon  to  believe,  the  contiguity 
of  my  grandfather's  eftate  to  his  own. 
I  will  refign  it;  forever  I  willrefign 
it:  and  the  refignation  muft  be  good, 
becaufe  I  will  never  marry  at  all.  I 
will  make  it  over  to  my  fifter,  and 
her  heirs  for  ever.  I  (hall  have  no 
heirs,  but  my  brother  and  her;  and 
I  will  receive,  as  of  my  father's 
bounty,  fuch  an  annuity  (not  in  lien 
of  the  eftate,  but  as  oj  his  bounty) 
as  he  fhall  be  pleafed  to  grant  me,  if 

«  it 
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'  it  he  ever  fo  (mail:  and  whenever  I 

*  difoblige  him,  he  to  withdraw  it,  at 
'  his  pleafure. 

«  Will  not  this  be  accepted? — Surely 

*  it  muft — Surely  it  will! — I   beg  of 

*  you,  deareft  Sir,  to  propofe  it;  and 
'  iecond  it  with  your  intereft.     This 

*  will  anfwer   every  end.      My   fifter 
'  has  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Solmes. 
'   I  never  can  have  any  in  the  light  he 
'  is  propofed  to  me.     But  as  my  fif- 
'  ter's  Kufband,  he  will  be  always  en- 
«  titled  to  my  refpeft;  and  mall  have  it. 

«  If  this  be  accepted,  grant  me,  Sir, 

*  the  honour  of  a  vifit;    and  do  me 


*  then  the  inexpreflible  pleafure  of  lead- 


ing me  down  to  the  feet  of  my  ho- 
noured parents,  and  they  mail  find 
f  me  the  moft  dutiful  of  children;  and 
*  to  the  arms  of  my  brother  and  fil- 
'  »«r,  and  they  (hall  find  me  the  molt 
'  obliging  and  moft  affectionate  of  iii- 
'  ters. 

'  I  wait,  Sir,  for  your  anfwer  to 
4  this  propofal,  made  with  the  whole 
'  heart  of  your  dutiful  and  triojl  obliged 
'  niece, 

'  CL.  HARLOWE.' 


Tkis  is  a  facrifice  which  a  child  owes  to 
parents  and  friends,  if  they  infift  upon 
it's  being  made.  But  the  other,  to 
marry  a  man  one  cannot  endure^  is  not 
only  a  dtfhoneft  thing,  as  to  the  man; 
but  it  is  enough  to  make  a  creature  who 
withes  to  be  a  good  wife,  a  bad  or  in- 
different one,  as  I  once  wrote  to  the 
man  himfelf:  and  then  me  can  hardly 
be  cither  a.  good mijlrefs,  oragoodjriend; 
or  any-thing  but  a  difcredit  to  her  fa- 
mily, and  a  bad  example  to  all  around 
her. 

Methinks  I  am  loth,  in  tliefufyenfe 
I  am  in  at  prefent,  to  depofit  this,  be- 
caufe  it  will  be  leaving  you  in  one  as 
great:  but  having  been  prevented  by 
Betty's  officioufnefs  twice,  I  will  now 
go  down  to  my  little  poultry;  and  if  I 
have  an  opportunity,  will  leave  it  in, 
the  ufual  place,  where  I  hope  to  find 
Ibmething  from  you. 


LETTER    XVI. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 


MONDAY    NOON. 

I  HOPE  this  will  be  accepted:  for 
Betty  tells  me,  that  my  uncle  Antony 
and  my  aunt  Hervey  are  lent  for;  and 
not  Mr.  Solmes;  which  I  look  upon  as 
a  favourable  circumstance.  With  what 
chearfulnefs  will  I  aflign  over  this  en- 
vied eftate!— What  a  much  uiore  valu- 
able confideration  (hall  I  part  with  it 
for!-— The  love  and  favour  of  all  my 
relations!  That  love  and  favour,  which 
*lufi.-d  for  eighteen  years  together  to  re- 
joice in,  and  bediftinguifhedby! — And 
what  a  charming  pretence  will  this  af- 
ford me  of  breaking  with  Mr.  Love- 
lace! And  how  eafy  will  it  poffibly 
make  him  to  part  with  me! 

I  found  this  morning  in  the  ufual 
place,  a  letter  from  him,  in  anfwer,  I 
fuppofe,  to  mine  of  Friday,  which  I 
depofited  not  till  Saturday.  But  I  have 
not  opened  it;  nor  will  I,  till  I  fee 
what  effect  this  new  offer  will  have. 

Let  me  but  be  permitted  to  avoid  the 
man  I  bate;  and  I  will  give  up  with 
chearfulnefs,  the  man  I  could  prefer. 
To  renounce  the  one,  were  I  really  to 
value  him  as  much  as  you  feem  to  ima- 
gine, can  give  but  a  temporary  concern, 
which  time  and  Jifcrethn  will  alleviate. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  27. 

I  Have  depofited  my  narrative  down 
to  this  day  noon;  but  I  hope  loon  to 
follow  it  with  another  letter,  that  I 
may  keep  you  as'littlea  while  as  pofli- 
ble  in  that  lufpenfe  which  I  am  fomuch 
affefted  by  at  this  moment:  for  my 
heart  is  difturbed  at  every  foot  I  hear 
ftir;  and  at  every  door  below  that  I 
hear  open  or  fliut. 

They  have  been  all  aflembled  fome 
time,  and  are  in  clofe  debate  I  believe : 
but  can  there  be  room  for  long  debate 
upon  a  propofal,  which,  if  accepted, 
will  foeft'eftuallyanfwerall  theirviews? 
—Can  they  infift  a  moment  longer  up- 
on my  having  Mr.  Solmes,  when  they 
fee  what  facrifices  I  am  ready  to  make, 
to  be  freed  from  his  addrefles? — O  but 
I  fuppofe  the  Struggle  is,  firft,  with 
Bella's  nicety,  to  perfuade  her  to  ac-i 
cept,  of  the  eftate,  and  of  the  hufband; 
and  next,  with  her  pride,  to  take  her 
fifths  refufals,  as  flie  once  phrafed  it ! 
—Or,  it  may  be,  my  brother  is  infift- 
ing  upon  equivalents  for  his  reverfion, 
in  the  eftate:  and  thefe  fort  of  things 
take  up  but  too  much  the  attention  of 
fome  of  our  family.  To  thefe,  no 
doubt,  one  or  botk,  it  mi) ft.  be  owing, 

that 
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that  my  propofal  admits  of  fo  much 
coo  federation. 

I  want,  iiiethinks,  to  fee  what  Mr. 
Lovrbce,  in  his  letter  (ays.  But  I 
will  deny  myfelf  this  piece  of  curiofity 
till  that  which  is  railed  by  my  prefer*  t 
fuipfMife  is  anlwered.— Excufe  me,  my 
dear,  that  I  thus  trouble  you  with  my 
\incertninties:  but  I  have  no  employ- 
ment, nor  heart,  if  1  had,  to  puri'ue 
any  other  but  what  my  pen  affords  me. 

MONDAY    EVENING. 

WOULD  you  believe  it? — Betty,  by 
anticipation,  tells  me,  that  I  am  to  be 
refufed.  I  am  a  vile,  artful  creature. 
Every-body  is  too  good  to  me.  My 
ur.cle  Harlowe  has  been  taken-in,  that's 
the  phrafe.  They  knew  how  it  would 
be,  if  he  either  wrote  to  me,  or  law 
me.  He  has,  however,  been  made 
a (hamed  to  be  fo  wrought  upon.  A 
pretty  thing  truly  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  would  it  be,  were  they  to  take 
me  at  my  word !  It  would  look  as  if 
they  had  treated  me  thus  hardly,  as  / 
think  it,  for  this  very  purpofe.  My 
pecttliars,  particularly  Mifs  Howe, 
would  give  it  that  turn;  and  I  myfelf 
could  mean  nothing  by  it,  but  to  fee 
If  it  would  be  accepted  in  order  to 
Itrengthen  my  own  arguments  againft 
Mr.  Solmes.  It  was  amazing,  that  it 
could  admit  of  a  moment's  delibera- 
tion :  that  any-thing  could  befuppofed 
to  be  done  in  it.  It  was  equally  againft 
law  and  equity  :  and  a  fine  fecurity 
Mifs  Bella  would  have,  or  Mr.  Solmes, 
when  I  could  rcfume  it  when  I  would  ! 
— My  brother  znAjbe  my  heirs!  «  O  the 
'  artful  creature!' — /  to  refolve  to  live 
•ingle,  when  Lovelace  is  fo  fure  of  me 
»— and  every-where  declares  as  much!  — 
and  can  whenever  he  pleafes,  if  my 
hufbnnd,  claim  under  the  will!— Then 
the  infolence— theconfidence—  [as  Bet- 
ty mincingly  told  me,  that  one  faid ;  you 
may  eafily  guefs  who]  thnt  foe,  who 
was  fr>  jnftly  in  difgracc  for  downright 
.rebellion,  foould  pretend  to  prefcribe  to 
the  whole  family !— fljould  name  a 
hufband  for  her  elder  fifter!— What  a 
triumph  would  her  obftinacy  go  away 
with,  to  delegate  her  commands,  not 
as  from  a  prifon,  as  llie  called  it,  but 
as  from  her  throne,  to  her  ciders  and 
lie  ttn  s;  and  to  her  lather  and  mother 
too!  —  Amazing,  perfectly  amazing, 
that  any-body  could  argue  upon  Inch  a 
propofal  a*  this!— It  was  a  matter* 
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ftroke  of  jinr/e — It  was  ME  in  perfeo 
tion — Surely  my  uncle  Harlowe  will 
never  again  be  fo  taken-in  ! 

All  this  was  the  readier  told  me,  be- 
caufe  it  was  againft  me,  and  would 
teaze  and  vex  me.  But  as  fome  of  this 
fine  recapitulation  implied,  that  fome- 
body  (poke  up  for  me,  I  was  curious 
to  know  who  it  was:  but  Betty  would 
not  tell  me,  for  fear  I  foould  have  the 
confolation  to  find  that  ail  were  not 
againft  me. 

But  do  you  not  fee,  my  dear,  what 
a  fad  creature  foe  is  whom  you  honour 
with  your  friendfhip? — You  could  not 
doubt  your  influence  over  me:  why  did 
you  not  let  me  know  myfelf  a  little  bet- 
tcr?— Why  did  you  not  take  the  friend- 
ly liberty  I  have  always  taken  with  you, 
and  tell  me  my  faults,  and  what  a  fpe- 
cious  hypocrite  I  am?  For  if  my  bro- 
ther and  fifter  could  make  fuch  difco- 
veries,  how  is  it  polTible,  that  faults  fo 
enormous  [You  could  fee  others,  you 
thought,  of  a  more  fee  re  t  nature!  ]  could 
efcape  your  penetrating  eye? 

Well,  but  now,  it  fceir.s,  they  are  de- 
bating how  and  by  whom  to  anfwer  me: 
for  they  know  not,  nor  are  they  to  know, 
that  Mrs.  Betty  has  told  me  all  thefe 
fine  things.  One  defires  to  be  excufed, 
it  feems:  another  chufes  not  to  have 
any-thing  to  fay  to  me;  another  has 
enough  of  me;  and  of  writing  to  fo 
ready  a  fcribbler,  there  will  be  no  end. 

Thus  are  thofe  imputed  qualifica- 
tions, which  ufed  fo  lately  to  gain  me 
applaufe,  now  become  my  crimes:  fo 
much  do  difguft  and  anger  alter  the  pro- 
perty of  things. 

The  refult  of  their  debate,  Ifuppofe, 
will  Ibmehow  or  other  be  communicated 
to  meby-and-by.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
my  dear,  that  I  am  made  fo  dcfperate, 
that  I  am  afraid  to  open  Mr.  Lovelace's 
letter,  left,  in  the  humour  I  am  in,  I 
fhould  do  fomething  (if  I  find  it  not  ex- 
ceptionable) that  may  give  me  repen- 
tance as  long  as  I  live. 

MONDAY  NIGHT. 

THIS  moment  the  following  letter  is 
brought  me  by  Betty. 

'  MONDAY,  FIVE  O'CLOCK. 
*  MISS  CUNNING-ONES, 

'  \7"^  UR  fine  new  propofal  is  thought 

'  unworthy  of  a  particular  anfwer.. 

'  Your  uncle  Harlowe  is  afoamed  to  be 

'  fo  taken-  in,     Have  you  no  new  fetch 

«  for 
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for  your  uncle  Antony  ?  Go  round 
with  us,  child,  now  your  hand's  in. 
But  I  was  bid  to  write  only  one  line, 
that  you  might  not  complain,  as  you 
did  of  your  worthy  filler,  for  the  free- 
doms you  provoked  :  it  is  this—  Pre- 
pare yourfelf.  To-morrow  you  go 
to  my  uncle  Antony's.  That's  all, 
child. 

«  JAMES  HARLOWE.' 

I  was  vexed  to  the  heart  at  this:  and 
immediately,  in  the  warmth  of  refent- 
inent,  wrote  the  inclofed  to  my  uncle 
Harlowe;  who  it  feems  Itays  here  this 
night. 

'  TO  JOHN  HARLOWE, 


'  MONDAY  NIGHT. 
*    HONOURED    SIR, 

*  T  Find  I  am  a  very  fad  creature,  and 

'  did  not  know  it.    I  wrote  not  to 

*  my  brother.     To  you,  Sir,  I  wrote. 

*  From_yo«  I  hope  the  honour  of  an  an- 

*  fwer.  No  one  reveres  her  uncle  more 
'  than  I  do.     Neverthelefs,  I  will  be 

*  bold  to  fay,  that  the  diftance,  great 

*  as  it  is,  between  uncle  and  niece,  ex- 
'  eludes  not  fuch  a  hope:  and  I  think 

*  I  have  not  made  a  propofal  that  de- 
'  ferves  to  be  treated  with  fcorn. 

'  Forgive  me,  Sir  —  My  heart  is  full. 
'  Perhaps  one  day  you  may  think  you 
'  have  been  prevailed  upon  (for  that  is 
'  plainly  the  cafe!  )  to  join  to  treat  me  — 
4  as  I  do  not  deferve  to  be  treated.  If 
'  you  are  amamed,  as  my  brother  hints, 
'  of  having  expreffed  any  returning  ten- 

*  dernefs  to  me,  God  help  me  !  I  fee  I 

*  have  no  mercy  to  expett  from  any- 
«  body!  But,  Sir,  from_yoar  pen  let  me 

*  have  an  anfwer;  I  humbly  implore  it 

*  of  you  —  Till  my  brother  can  recollect 
«  what  belongs  to  a  fifter,  I  will  take 

*  from  him  no  anfwer  to  the  letter  I 
«  wrote  tojoa,  nor  any  commands  what- 
'  ever. 

'  /  move  every-body!  —  This,  Sir,  is 
'  whatyou  are  pleafed  to  mention  —  But 

*  whom  have  I  moved  ?  —  One  perfon  in 

*  the  family  has  more  moving  way  s  than 

*  I  have,  or  he  could  never  fo  unde- 
'  fervedly  have  made  every-body  afham- 

*  ed  to  mew  tendernefs  to  a  poor  dif- 
'  treffed  child  of  the  fame  family. 

'  Return  me  not  this  with  contempt, 
'  ortorn,orunanfwered,  I  befeechyou. 
'  My  father  has  a  title  to  do  that,  or 

any-  thing,  by  his  child:  but  from  no 


other  perfon  in  the  world  of  your  fex. 
Sir,  ought  a  young  creature  of  mine 
(while  flie  preferves  a  fupplicating 
fpirit)  to  be  fo  treated. 
'  When  what  I  have  before  written 
in  the  humbleft  drain  has  met  with 
fuchftrnngeconftruttions,  lam  afraid 
that  this  unguarded  fcrawl  will  be 
very  ill  received.  But  I  beg,  Sir,  you 
will  oblige  me  with  one  line,  be  it 
ever  fo  harm,  in  anfwer  to  my  pro- 
pofal. I  (till  think  it  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to.  I  will  enter  into  the  moft 
foleinn  engagements  to  make  it  valid 
by  a  perpetual  fingle  life.  In  a  word, 
any-thing  I  can  do,  I  will  do,  to  be 
reftored  to  all  your  favours.  More  I 
cannot  fay,  but  that  I  am,  very  unde- 
fervedly, 

'  A  mofl  unhappy  Creature .* 

Betty  fcrupled  again  to  carry  this  let- 
ter; and  laid,  (he  fhculd  have  anger; 
and  I  fhould  but  have  it  returned  in 
fcraps  and  bits. 

*  I  muft  take  that  chance,'  faid  I: 
'.  I  only  defire  that  you  will  deliver  it  as 
•  di  retted.' 

Sad  doings!  very  fad!  (he  faid,  that 
young  ladies  mould  fo  violently  let 
themfelves  againft  their  duty. 

I  told  her,  me  fhould  have  the  liberty 
to  lay  what  me  pleafed,  fo  (he  would  but 
be  my  mefTengei'  that  one  time — And 
down  flie  went  with  it. 

I  bid  her,  if  me  could,  flide  it  into 
my  uncle's  hand,  unfeen;  at  leaft  un- 
feen  by  my  brother  or  fifter,  for  fear  it 
fhould  meet,  through  their  good  offices, 
with  the  fate  (he  hadbefpoken  for  it. 

She  would  not  undertake  for  that,  (he 
faid. 

I  am  now  in  expectation  of  the  re- 
fult.  But  having  fo  little  ground  to 
hope  for  either  favour  or  mercy,  I  opened 
Mr.  Lovelace's  letter. 

I  would  lend  it  to  you,  my  dear,  (a« 
well  as  thofe  I  (hall  inclofe)  by  this 
conveyance;  but  not  being  able  at  pre- 
fent  to  determine  in  what  manner  I  (hall 
anfwer  it,  I  will  give  myfelf  the  trou- 
ble of  abftrafting  it  here,  while  I  am 
waiting  for  what  may  offer  from  the 
letter  juft  carried  down. 

He  laments,  as  ufua!,  my  ill  opinion 
of  him,  and  readinefs  to  believe  every- 
thing to  his  difadvantage.  He  puts  into 
plain  Englifh,  as  I  fuppofed  he  would, 
my  hint,  that  I  might  be  happier,  if.  by 
any  rafhnefs  he  might  be  guilty  of  to 
B  b  So  hues. 
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Solmes,  he  (hould  come  to  an  untimely 
end  himfelf. 

He  is  concerned,  he  fays,  that  the 
violence  he  had  exprefled  on  his  extreme 
apprehenfivenefs  of  lofmg  me,  ihould 
have  made  hint  guilty  or  aiiy-thing  I 
had  ib  much  reafon  to  relent. 

He  owns,  that  he  is  patfionate:  all 
good  natured  men,  he  fays,  are  fo;  and 
a  fincere  man  cannot  hide  it.  But  ap- 
peals to  me,  Whether,  if  any  occafion 
in  the  world  could  excufe  the  ramnefs 
of  his  exprefTton,  it  would  not  be  his 
prrfent  dreadful  fituation,  through  my 
indidfeience,  and  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies? 

He  fays,  he  has  more  reafon  than 
ever,  from  the  contents  of  my  laft,  to 
apprehend,  that  I  fruill  be  prevailed  upon 
by  force,  if  not  by  fair  means,  to  fall  in 
with  my  brother's  meafures ;  and  fees 
but  too  plainly,  that  I  am  preparing  him 
to  expeft  it. 

Upon  this  preemption,  he  fuppli- 
cates,  with  the  utmoft  earneftnefs,  that 
I  will  not  give  w>:y  to  the  malice  of  his 
enemies. 

Solemn  vows  of  reformation,  and 


everlafting  truth  and  obligingnefs,  he  the  queftion. 
makes;  all  in  the  ftile  of  deiponding 
humility:  yet  calls  it  a  cruel  turn  upon 
him,  to  impute  his  proteltations  to  a 
confcioufnefs  of  the  neceflity  there  is 
for  making  them  from  his  bad  cha- 
racter. 

He  defpifes  himfelf,  he  folemnly  pro- 
telts,  for  his  paft  follies:  he  thanks  God 
he  has  feen  his  error;  and  nothing  but 
my  more  particular  inftruftions,  is 
wanting  to  perfect  his  reformation. 

He  promises,  that  he  will  do  every- 
thing that  I  mall  think  he  can  do  with 
honour,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  my  father;  and  even  will,  if  I  in- 
fift  upon  it,  make  the  firft  overtures  to 
my  brother,  and  treat  him  as  his  own 
brother,  becaufe  he  is  mine,  if  he  will 
not  by  new  affronts  revive  the  remem- 
brance of  the  paft. 

He  begs,  in  themoftearneft  and  hum- 
ble manner,  for  one  half-hour's  inter- 
view; undertaking  by  a  key,  which  tie 
owns  he  has  to  the  garden -door,  lead- 
ing into  the  coppice,  as  we  call  it,  (if  \ 
will  but  unbolt  the  door)  to  come  into 
the  garden  at  night,  and  wait  till  I  have 
•an  opportunity  to  come  to  him,  that  he 
*nfay  re -allure  me  of  the  truth  of  all 
rtes,  and  of  the  affeclion,  and,  if 
Tfu'flHih  protection,  of  all  his  family. 


He  prefumes  not,  he  fays,  to  write  by 
way  of  menace  to  me;  but,  if  I  refufe 
him  this  favour,  he  knows  not  (fo  de- 
fperate  have  (\ me  ftrokes  in  my  letter 
made  him)  what  his  defpair  may  make 
him  do. 

He  aflcs  me.  Determined  as  my  friends 
are,  anJ  far  as  they  have  alieady  gone, 
and  declare  tl>cy  will  go,  what  can  I 
propcfe  to  do,  to  avoid  having  Mr. 
Solmes,  if  I  :\m  carried  to  my  uncle  An- 
tony's; unlefs  I  refolve  to  accept  of  the 
protection  he  h.;s  offered  to  procure  me; 
or  except  I  will  tfcape  to  London,  or 
elfewhere,  while  I  <r£//efcape  ?  , 

He  advifes  me,  to  fue  tojcur  mother, 
for  her  private  reception  of  me;  only 
till  I  can  obtain  poflcllion  of  my  own 
eftate,  and  procure  my  friends  to  be  re- 
conciled to  mej  which  he  is  fure  they 
will  be  detirous  to  be,  the  moment  I  am 
out  of  their  power. 

He  appiizes  me,  [it  is  ftill  my  won- 
der, how  he  comes  hy  his  intelligence!] 
that  my  friends  have  written  to  my 
coufin  Morden  to  reprefent  matters  to 
him  in  theirown  partial  way;  nor  doubt 
they  to  influence  him  on  their  fide  of 


That  all  this  (hews  I  have  but  one 
way;  if  none  of  ray  own  friends  or  in- 
timates will  receive  me. 

If  I  will  tranfport  him  with  the  ho- 
nour of  my  choice  of  this  one  way,  fet- 
tlemcnts  (hall  he  drawn,  with  proper 
blanks,  which  I  mall  fill  upas  I  pleafe. 
Let  him  but  have  my  commands  from 
my  own  mouth,  all  my  doubts  and 
fcruples  from  my  own  lips;  and  only  a 
repetition,  that  I  will  not,  on  ajiy  con- 
fideration,  be  Solmes's  wife;  and  he 
mall  be  eafy.  But,  after  fuch  a  letter 
as  I  have  written,  nothing  but  an  in- 
terview can  make  him  fo.  Hebefeeches 
me,  therefore,  to  unbolt  the  door,  as 
that  wry  night;  or,  if  I  receive  not  this 
time  enough,  this  night — and  he  will  in 
a  difguife  that  mall  not  give  a  fufpicion 
who  he  is,  if  he  (hould  be  fecn,  come  to 
the  garden  door,  in  hopes  to  open  it 
with  his  key;  nor  will  he  have  any  other 
lodging  than  in  the  coppice  both  nights; 
watching  every  wakeful  hour  for  the 
propitious  unbolting,  unlefs  he  has  a 
letter  with  my  orders  to  the  contrary, 
or  to  make  fome  other  appointment. 

This  letter  was  dated  yefterday,  fo 
he  was  there  laft  night,  I  luppofe;  and 
will  be  there  this  night;  and  I  have  not 
written  a  line  to  him :  and  now  it  u 

too 
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too  late,  were  I  determined  what  to 
write. 

I  hope  he  will  not  go  to  Mr.  Solmes. 
— I  hope  he  will  not  come  hither. — If 
he  do  either,  I  will  break  with  him  for 
ever. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  fuch  head- 
(trong  fpirits?  I  wim  I  had  never — But 
what  fignifies  wilhing? — I  am  ftrangely 
perplexed— But  I  need  not  have  told 
you  this,  after  fuch  a  reprefentation  of 
my  fituation. 

LETTER    XVII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

TUESDAY   MORNING,  J  O'CLOCK. 

MY  uncle  has  vouchfufed  to  an- 
fwer  me.  Theie  that  follow  are 
the  contents  of  his  letter;  but  juftnow 
brought  me,  although  written  lull  night 
—Late  I  fuppofe. 

*  MONDAY  NIGHT. 
'  MISS  CLARY, 

*  C  I  N  C  E  you  are  grown  fuch  a  bold 
^  •  challenger,  and  teach  us  all  our 
duty,  though  you  will  not  pracYife 
your  own,  I  mujl  anfwer  you.  No- 
body wants  your  eftate  from  you. 
Are  you,  whorefufe  every-body's  ad- 
vice, to  prefcribe  a  hufband  to  your 
fifter?  Your  letter  to  Mr.  Solmes  is 
inexcufable.  I  blamed  you  for  it  be- 
fore. Your  parents  --will  be  obeyed. 
It  is  fit  they  JbouLl.  Your  mother 
has,  neverthelefs,  prevailed  to  have 
your  going  to  your  uncle  Antony's 
put  off  till  Thurfday:  yet  owns  you 
deferve  not  that,  or  any  other  favour 
from  her.  I  will  receive  no  more  of 
your  letters.  You  are  too  artful  for 
me.  You  are  an  ungrateful  and  un- 
reafonable  child :  mvift  you  have  your 
will  paramount  toevery-body's?  How 
are  you  altered !  Your  difplcafed  uncle, 

*  JOHN  HARLOWE.' 

To  be  carried  away  on  Thurfday — 
To  the  moated-houfe — To  the  chapel ! 
—To  Solmes! — How  can  I  think  of 
this!— They  will  make  medefperate. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  EIGHT  O'CLOCK. 

I  HAVE  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Lovelace.  I  opened  it  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  it's  being  filled  with  bold  and 


free  complaints,  on  my  not  writing  to 
prevent  his  two  nights  watching,  in 
weather  not  extremely  agreeable.  But, 
inftead  of  complaints,  he  is  full  of  ten- 
der concern  left  I  imy  have  been  pre- 
vented by  indifpofition,  or  by  theclofer 
confinement  which  he  has  frequently 
cautioned  me  that  I  may  expect. 

He  fays,  he  had  been  in  different  dif- 
guifes  loitering  about  our  garden  and 
park-wall,  all  the  day  on  Sunday  laft; 
and  all  Sunday  night  was  wandering 
about  the  coppice,  and  near  the  back- 
door. It  rained  ;  and  he  has  got  a  great 
cold,  attended  with  feverifhnefs,  and 
fo  hoarfe,  that  he  has  almoft  loft  his 
voice. 

Why  did  he  not  flame  out  in  his  let- 
ter ?'— Treated  as  I  am  treated  by  my 
friends,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  laid  under 
the  fenfe  of  an  obligation  to  an  addref- 
fer's  patience;  efpecially  when  fuch  a 
one  fuffers  in  health  for  my  fake. 

He  had  no  (belter,  he  fays,  but  under 
the  great  overgrown  ivy,  which  fpreads 
wildly  round  the  heads  of  two  or  three 
oaklings;  and  that  was  foon  wet 
through. 

You  remember  the  fpot.  You  and  I, 
my  dear,  once  thought  ourfelves  obliged 
to  the  natural  (hade  which  thofe  ivy- 
covered  oaklings  afforded  us,  in  a  ful- 
try  day. 

I  can't  help  faying,  I  am  forry  he  has 
fuffered  for  my  fake — But  it  is  his  own 
feeking. 

His  letter  is  dated  laft  night  at  eight: 
and  indifpofed  as  he  is,  he  tells  me,  that 
he  will  watch  till  ten,  in  hopes  of  my 
giving  him  the  meeting  he  fo  earneftly 
requefts.  And  after  that,  he  has  a  mile 
to  walk  to  his  horfe  and  fervantj  and 
four  miles  then  to  ride  to  his  inn. 

He  owns,  that  he  has  an  intelligencer 
in  our  family;  who  has  failed  him  for 
a  day  ortwopaft:  and  not  knowing  how 
I  do,  or  how  I  may  be  treated,  his  anxi- 
ety is  encreafed. 

This  circumftance  gives  meTO  guefs 
whothis  intelligenceris;  JofephLeman: 
the  very  creature  employed  and  confided 
in,  more  than  any  other,  by  my  bro- 
ther^ 

This  is  not  an  honourable  way  of 
proceeding  in  Mr.  Lovelace,  pid  he 
learn  this  infamous  practice  of  corrupt!* 
ing  the  lervants  of  other  families  a:  the 
French  court,  where  he  refjded  a  good 
while  ? 

I  have  been  often  jealous  of  this  Le- 
B  D  a  man 
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man  in  my  little  airings  and  poultry- 
vifits.  Doubly  obfequious  as  he  was  al- 
v.ays  to  me,  I  have  thought  him  my 
brother's  fpy  upon  me;  and  although 
he  obliged  me  by  his  haftening  out  of 
the  garden  and  poultry-yard,  whenever 
I  came  intoeitber,  have  wondered,  that 
from  his  reports  my  liberties  of  thofe 
kinds  have  not  been  abridged*.  So, 
poflibly,  this  man  may  be  bribed  by 
both,  and  yet  betray  both.  Worthy 
views  want  not  fuch  obliquities  as  thefe 
on  citherfide.  Anhoneftmind  muftiile 
into  indignation  both  at  the  traitor- 
maker  and  the  traitor. 

HeprelTes  with  the  utmollearneftnefs 
for  an  interview.  He  would  not  pre- 
fume,  he  lays,  to  diibbey  my  lalt  per- 
fonal  commands,  that  he  mould  nut  en- 
deavour to  attend  me  again  in  the  Wood 
Houfe.  But  fays,  he  can  give  me  fuch 
reafons  for  my  permitting  him  to  wait 
upon  my  father  or  uncles,  as  he  hopes 
will  be  approved  by  me:  for  he  cannot 
help  obferving,  that  it  is  no  more  fuit- 
able  to  my  own •fpirit  than  to  his,  that 
he,  a  man  of  fortune  and  family,  mould 
be  obliged  to  purfue  fuch  a  clandeftine 
addrefs,  as  would  only  become  a  vile 
fortune-hunter.  But,  if  I  will  give  my 
confent  for  his  vifiting  me  like  a  man, 
and  a  gentleman,  no  ill-treatment  fliall 
provoke  him  to  forfeit  his  temper. 

Lord  M.  will  accompany  him,  if  I 
pleafe:  or,  Lady  Betty  Lawrance  will- 
tirft  make  the  vifit  to  my  mother,  or  to 
my  aunt  Hervey,  or  even  to  my  uncles, 
if  I  chufe  it.  And  fuch  terms  (hall 
be  offered,  as  ft  all  have  weight  upon 
them. 

He  "begs,  that  I  will  not  deny  him 
making  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Solmes.  By  all 
that's  good,  he  vows,  that  it  (hall  not 
be  with  the  lealt  intention  either  to  hurt 
or  affront  him ;  but  only  to  let  before 
liim,  calmly,  and  rationally,  the  confe- 
quences  that  may  pofiibly  flow  from  fo 
fruitlefs  a  perfcverance,  as  well  as  the 
ungenerous  tolly  of  it,  to  a  mind  lo 
noble  as  mine.  He  repeats  his  own  re- 
folution  to  attend  my  pleafure,  and  Mr. 
Moi  den's  anival  and  advice,  for  tht  re- 
ward of  his  own  patience. 

It  is  impofiible,  he  fays,  but  one  of 
theie  methods  mufl  do.  Prefenct,  he 
obferves,  even  of  a  dillikt d  perfon ,  takes 
off  the  edge  of  refentnitnts  which  ab- 
)cnce  whets,  und  makes  keen. 


He  therefore  moft  earneftly  repeats 
his  importunities  for  the  fupplicated  in- 
terview. He  fays,  he  has  bufmefs  of 
confequence  in  London:  but  cannot  ftir 
from  the  inconvenient  fpot  where  he 
has  for  fome  time  redded,  in  difguifes 
unworthy  of  himfelf,  until  he  can  be 
abfolutely  certain,  that  I  (hall  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  either  by  force  or  other- 
wife;  and  until  he  rimls  me  delivered 
from  the  infults  of  my  brother.  Nor 
ought  this  to  be  an  indifferent  point  to 
one,  for  whofe  fake  all  the  world  re- 
ports me  to  be  ufed  unworthily. — But 
one  remark,  he  fays,  he  cannot  help 
making;  That  did  my  friends  know 
the  little  favour  I  (hew  him,  and  the 
very  great  diftance  I  keep  him  at,  they 
would  have  norenfon  to  confine  me  on 
his  account:  and  ar.otber,  that  they 
tbemfel'ues  feem  to  think  him  entitled 
to  a  different  ufbge,  and  expeft  that  he 
receives  it;  when,  in  truth,  what  he 
meets  with  from  me  is  exactly  whatthey 
wi(h  him  to  meet  with,  excepting  in  the 
favour  of  the  correfpondence  I  honour 
him  with;  upon  which,  he  fays,  he  puts 
the  highett  value,  and  for  the  lake  of 
which  he  has  fubmitted  to  a  thouland 
indignities. 

He  renews  his  profcffions  of  refor- 
mation: he  is  convinced,  he  fays,  that 
he  has  already  run  a  long  and  dangerous 
courfe;  and  that  it  is  high  time  to  think 
of  returning:  it  miifl  be  from  propercon- 
vi6lions,  he  fays,  that  a  perfon  who  Un- 
lived too  gay  a  life,  refolves  to  reclaim, 
before  age  or  fufferings  come  upon 
him. 

All  generous  fpirits,  he  obferves, 
hatecompulfion.  Upon  this  obfcrvation 
he  dwells;  but  regrets,  that  he  is  likely 
to  owe  all  his  hopes  to  this  compulfion ; 
this  injudicious  compulfion,  he  juftly 
calls  it;  and  none  to  my  efteem  for  him. 
Although  he  prefumes  upon  fome  me- 
rit—In his  implicit  regard  to  my  will — 
In  the  bearing  the  daily  indignities  of- 
fered not  only  to  him,  but  to  his  rela- 
tions, by  my  brother— In  the  nightly 
watchings,  and  rifques  which  he  runs, 
in  all-weathers;  and  which  his  prefer. t 
indifpofition  makes  him  mention,  or  he 
had  notdebafed  thenoblenefsofhispaf- 
fion  for  me,  by  i'uch  a  lelfim  inftance. 

I  cannot  but  fay,  I  am  forry  the  man 
ib  not  well. 

I  am  afraid  to  afk  you,  my  dear,  what 


*  Mr.  Lcuduce  accounts  for  this,  VoL  I,  Lcttct  XXXV. 


you 
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JGU  would  have  done,  thus  fituated.  But 
what  I  have  done,  T  have  done.  In  a 
word,  I  wrote,  That  I  would,  if  poflible, 

five  him  a  meeting  to-morrow  night, 
etween  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve, 
by  the  ivy  fummer-houfe,  or  in  it,  or 
near  the  great  cafcade,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  j  and  would  unbolt  the  door, 
that  he  might  come  in  by  his  own  key. 
But  that,  if  I  found  the  meeting  im- 
practicable, or  mould  change  my  mind, 
I  would  iignify  as  much  by  another 
line;  which  he  mull  wait  for  until  it 
were  dark. 

TUESDAY,  ELEVEN  O'CLOCK. 

I  AM  juft  returned  from  depofiting 
my  billet.  Ho\v  diligent  is  this  man ! 
It  is  plain  he  was  in  waiting:  for  I  had 
walked  but  a  few  paces,  after  I  had  de- 
poiited  it,  when,  my  heart  mifgiving  • 
me,  I  returned,  to  have  taken  it  back, 
in  order  to  reconfider  it  as  I  walked, 
and  whether  I  ihould,  or  mould  not,  let 
it  go.  But  I  found  it  gone. 

In  all  probability,  there  was  but  a 
brick-wall,  of  a  few  inches  thick,  be- 
tween Mr.  Lovelace  and  me,  at  the  very 
time  I  put  the  letter  under  the  brick. 

I  am  come  back  diffatisfied  with  my- 
felf.  But  I  think,  my  dear,  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  meeting  him.  If  I  do  xot, 
he  may  take  fome  violent  meafures. 
What  he  knows  of  the  treatment  I  meet 
with  in  malice  to  him,  and  with  the 
view  to  frultrate  all  his  hopes,  may 
make  him  defperate.  His  behaviour  lalt 
time  I  faw  him,  under  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  time  and  place,  and  furprized 
as  I  was,  gives  me  no  apprehenfion  of 
any-thing  but  difcovery.  What  he  re- 
quires is  not  unreasonable,  and  cannot 
affect  my  future  choice  and  determina- 
tion: it  is  only  to  a  (lure  him  from  my 
own  lips,  that  I  never  will  be  the  wife 
of  a  man  I  hate.  If  I  have  not  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  without  hazard  or  de- 
tection, he  muft  once  more  bear  the  dif- 
appoir.tiiK'nt.  All  his  trouble,  and  mine 
too,  is  owing  to  his  faulty  character. 
This,  although  I  hate  tyranny  and  ar- 
rogance in  all  fhapes,  makes  me  think 
lefs  of  the  rilques  he  runs,  and  the  fa- 
tigues he  undergoes,  than  otherwii'e  I 
mould  do;  and  (till  lefs,  as  my  fuffer- 
ings  (derived  from  the  lame  Iburce)  are 
greater  than  his.  " 

Betty  confirms  the  intimation,  that  I 
muft  go  to  my  uncle's  on  Thurfday. 
She  was  fent  on  purpote  tg  dii  e6t  me  to 


prepare  myfelf  for  going,  and  to  help 
me  to  get  every-thing  up  in  order  for 
my  removal. 


LETTER    XVIIL 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,TO  MISS 
HOWE. 


I 


TUESDAY,  THREE  o'CtOCK, 
MARCH  28. 

Have  mentioned  feveral  times  the 
pertnefs  of  Mrs.  Betty  to  me;  and 
TIOW,  having  a  little  time  upon  my 
hands,  I  will  give  you  a  fhort  dialogue 
that  pafied  juft  now  between  us.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  little  relief  to  you  from 
the  dull  fubjects  with  which  I  am  per- 
petually teazing  you. 

As  me  attended  me  at  dinner,  me 
took  notice,  That  nature  is  fatisfied 
with  a  very  little  nourifliment:  and  thus 
flie  complimentally  proved  it — '  For, 

*  Mils/  faid  me,  '  you  eat  nothing;  yet 

*  never  looked  more  charmingly  in  your 
4  life.' 

4  As  to  the  former  part  of  your  fpeech, 
4  Betty,'  faid  I,  '  you  obferve  well; 
1  and  I  have  often  thought,  when  I 
4  have  feen  how  healthy  the  children  of 
'  the  labouring  poor  look,  and  are,  with 
4  empty  ftomachs,  and  hardly  a  good 
'  meal  in  a  week,  that  God  Almighty 

*  is  very  kind  to  his  creatures,  in  tkis 
4  refpect,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  in 
4  making  much  not  neceflary  to  the  fup- 

*  port  of  life;  when  three  parts  in  four 
4  of  his  creatures,  if  it  were,  would  not 
4  know  how  to  obtain  it.     It  puts  me 

*  in  mind  of  two  proverbial  fentences, 
4  which  are  full  of  admirable  mean- 
'  ing-' 

'  What,  pray,  Mifs,  are  they?  I  lotre 
4  to  hear  you  talk,  when  you  are  fo  fe- 
4  date  as  you  feem  now  to  be." 

4  The  one  is  to  the  purpofe  we  are 
4  fpeakingof;  Poverty  is  the  mother  of 
4  health:  and  let  me  tell  you,  Betty,  if 
4  I  had  a  better  appetite,  and  were  to 

*  encourage  it,  with  fo  little  reft,  and 
4  fo  much  diftrefs  and  perfecution,  I 
4  don't  think  I  mould  be  able  to  pre- 

*  ferve  my  reafon.' 

4  There's  no  inconvenience  but  has  ifs 
f  conveniences  faid  Betty,  giving  me 
proverb  for  proverb.  4  But  what  is  the 

*  other,  Madam?' 

*  That  the  plzafures  of  the  mighty  are 
(  obtained  bj  the  tears  of  the  poor:  it  is 

4  but 
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•  but  reafonable,  therefore,  methinks, 

•  that  the  plenty  of  the  one  (hould  be 

•  followed  by  diftempers;  and  that  the 

•  indigence  of  the  other  (hould  be  at- 

•  tended  with  that  health,  wliic'n  makes 

•  all  it's  other  difcomforta  light  on  the 
'  comparifon.    And  hence  a  third  pro- 
4  verb,  Betty,  fmce  you  are  an  admirer 

•  of  proverbs;  Better  a  bare  foot  than 
4  none  at  all,  that  is  to  fay,  than  not  to 

•  be  able  to  walk.' 

Shew-as  mightily  taken  with  what  I 
faid  :  *  See,'  returned  (he,  'what  a  fine 
4  thing  fchola>  fhip  is! — I,'  faid  (he, 

•  bad  always,  from  a  girl,-  a  tafte  for 

•  reading,  though  it  were  but  in  Mother 

•  Goofe,  and  concerning  the  Fairies.' 
[Am!  then  (he  took  genteelly  a  pinch  of 
inuff. ]    '  Could  but  my  parents  ka<ve 

•  let  go  as  fajl as  1  pulled,  I  mould  have 

•  been  a  very  happy  creature.' 

*  Very  likely,  you  would  have  made 
'  great  improvements,  Betty:  but  as  it 

•  is,  I  cannot  fay,  but  fmce  I  had  the 
'  favour  of  your  attendance  in  this  in- 

•  timate  manner,  I  have  heard  fmarter 

•  things  from  you,  than  I  have  heard 

•  at  table  from  fome  of  my  brother's 
'  fellow-collegians.' 

* Yourfei vnnt  dear  Mifs;'  dropping 
me  one  of  her  beft  curtfeys:  '  fo  fine  a 

•  judge asyou  are! — It  is  enough  to  make 

•  one  very  proud.'  Then,  with  another 
pinch — '   I   cannot   indeed    but   fay,' 
bridling  upon  it,  *  that  I  have  heard  fa- 

•  mous  fcholars  often  and  often    fay 
4  very  filly  things:  things  I  (hould  be 
c  afhamedmyfelf  to  fay — ButI  thought 

•  they  did  it  out  of  humility,  and  in 
4  condefcenfion  to  thole  who  had  not 
4  their  learning.' 

That  (he  might  not  be  too  proud,  I 

told  her,  I  would  obferve,  that  thelive- 

linefs  or  quicknefs  (he  fo  happily  dif- 

covered  in  herfelf,  was  not  fo  much  an 

tonourtoher,  as  what  fhe  owed  to  her 

fex\  which,  as  1  had  obferved  in  many 

inrtances,  had  great  advantages  over  the 

other,  in  all  the  powers  that  related  to 

imagination:   *  And  hence,  Mrs.  Betty, 

you'll  take  notice,  as  I  have  of  late 

had  opportunity  to  do,  that  your  own 

talent  at  repartee  and  fmartntfs.when 

it  \\^%fomctbing  to  <ivork  upon,  difplays 

itfelf  to  more  advantage,  than  could 

well   be   expected   from   one  whofe 

friends,  to  fpeak  in  your  own  phrafe, 

could  not  let  go  fo  fajt  as  you  pulled.' 

The  wench  gave  me  a  proof  of  the 

truth  of  my  observation,  in  a  manner 


ftill  more  alert  than  I  had  expecleo*? 
4  If,'  faid  (he,  '  our  fex  had  (b  much 
4  advantage  in  fmarinefi,  it  is  the  lefs 
4  to  be  wondered  at,  thatjoa,  Mifs,  who 
4  have  had  fuch  an  education,  (hould 
f  outdo  all  the  men,  and  women  too, 
4  that  come  near  you.' 

4  Blefs  me,  Betty,'  faid  I,  '  what  a 
4  proof  do  you  give  me  of  your  wit  and 
4  your  courage  at  the  fame  time!  This 
4  is  outdoing  yourfelf.  It  would  make 
4  young  hdies  lefs  proud,  and  moreap- 
4  prehenfive,  were  they  generally  at- 
4  tended  by  fuch  fmart  iervants,  ami 
(  their  mouths  permitted  tobe  unlocked 
4  upon  them  as  yours  has  been  lately 
4  upon  me. — But,  take  away,  Mrs. 
4  Betty.' 

4  Why,  Mifs,  you  have  eat  nothing 
4  at  all — I  hope  you  are  not  difpleafed 
4  with  your  dinner  forany-tliing  I  have 
4  faid/ 

4  No,  Mrs.  Betty,  I  am  pretty  well 
4  ufed  to  your  freedoms  now,  you 
4  know.— I  am  not  difpleafed  in  the 
4  main,  to  obferve,  that,  were  the  fuc- 
4  ceffion  of  modern  fine  ladies  tobe  ex- 
4  tincl,  it  might  be  fupplied  from  thofe 
4  whom  they  place  in  the  next  rank  to 
4  themfelves,  their  chambermaids  and 
4  confidantes.  Your  young  miftrefs  has 
4  contributed  a  great  deal  to  this  quick- 
4  nefs  of  yours.  She  always  preferred 
4  your  company  to  mine.  As  yon  pulled, 
'  Jbelet  go;  and  fo,  Mrs.  Betty,  yon 
4  have  gained  by  her  converfation  what 
4  I  have  loft.' 

4  Why,  Mifs,  if  you  come  to  thnt, 
4  nobody  fays  better  things  than  Mifs 
4  Harlowe.  I  could  tell  you  one,  if  / 
4  pleafed,  upon  my  obferving  to  her, 
4  that  you  lived  of  late  upon  the  air, 
'  and  had  no  ftomach  to  any- thing;  yet 
4  looked  as  charmingly  as  ever.' 

4  I  dare  fay,  it  was  a  very  good-na- 
4  tured  one,  Mrs.  Betty!  Do  youthen 
4  pleafethtt  I  (hall  hear  it  ?' 

4  Orily  this,  Mifs,  That  your  Jiomacb- 
4  fulnefi  badpivallo'T.ucdupyourflQmack ; 
4  and,  That  objlinacy  was  meat,  drink, 
4  and  cloth  to  you," 

4  Aye,  Mrs.  Betty;  and  did  fat  fny 
4  this? — I  hope  (he  laughed  when  (lie 
'  faid  it,  as  (he  does  at  all  her  good 
4  things,  as  fhe  calls  them.  It  was  very 
'  fmart,  and  very  witty.  I  wi(h  my 
4  mind  were  fo  much  at  cafe,  as  to  aim 
4  at  being  witty  too.  But  if  you  admire 
4  fuch  fententious  fayings,  I'll  help 
*  you  to  another;  and  that  is,  Encau- 
4  ragcment 
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rtirement  and  approbation  make  peo- 
ple Jhevj  talents  they  'were  never  fu- 
fpcttedto  ba-ve;  and  this  will  do  both 
for  miltrefs  and  maid:  and  another 
I'll  furniih  you  with,  the  contrary  of 
the  former,  that  will  do  only  for  me; 
That  perfccutioit  anddifeitcouragement 
deprejs  ingenuous  minds,  and  blunt 
the  edge  of  lively  Imaginations. — And 
hence  may  my  Jifter's  brilliancy  and 
tny  ftupidity  be  both  accounted  for. 
Ingenuous,  you  muft  know,  Mrs.  Bet- 
ty, and  ingenious,  are  two  things;  and 
I  would  not  anvgate  the  latter  to  my- 
ftlf.' 

'  Lord,  Mifs,'  faid  the  foolilh,  'you 
know  a  great  deal  for  your  years. — 
You  are  a  very  learned  young  lady!  — 
What  pity——' 

'  None  of  your  pities,  Mrs.  Betty.  I 
know  what  you'd  fay.  But  tell  me, 
if  you  can,  Is  it  refolved  that  I  (hall 
be  carried  to  my  uncle  Antony's  on 
Thurfday?' 

I  was  willing  to  reward  myfelf  for 
the  patience  (he  had  made  me  exercife, 
by  getting  at  what  intelligence  I  could 
from  her. 

*  Why,  Mifs,'  feating  herfelf  at  a  lit- 
tle diftance,('  Excufe  mylittingdown,') 
with  the  inuft"-  box  tapped  very  fmartly, 
the  lid  opened,  and  a  pinch  taken  with 
a  dainty  finger  and  thumb,  the  other 
three  fingers  diftendedly  bent,  and  with 
a  fine  flourish — '  I  cannot  but  fay,  that 
'  it  is  my  opinion,  you  will  certainly  go 
'  on  Thurfday;  and  this  nolefs,  fotefs, 
'as  1  have  heard  my  young  lady  fay  in 

*  FRENCH." 

'  Whether  I  am  vnlKngjot  not  willing, 
'  you  mean,  I  fuppofe,  Mrs.  Betty?' 

'  You  have  it,  Mifs.' 

'  Well,  but,  Betty,  I  have  no  mind 
'  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  fo  fuddenly. 

*  Do  you  think  I  could  not  be  permit- 

*  ted  to  tarry  one  week  longer?' 
'  Ho  wean  I  tell,  Mifs!' 

'  O  Mrs.  Betty,  you  can  tell  a  great 

*  deal,  \iyouphafe.  But  here  I  am  for- 
'  bid  writing  to  any  one  of  my  family; 
'  none  of  it  now  will  come  near  me; 
'  nor  will  any  of  it  permit  me  to  fee 

*  them:  how  (hall  I  do  to  make  known 
'  my  requeft,  to  ftay  here  a  week  or 
'  fortnight  longer?' 

'  Why,  Mifs,  I  fancy,  if  you  were 

*  to  (hew  a  compilable  temper,  your 
'  friends  would  fhew  a  compilable  one 
'  too.  But  would  you  expeit  favours, 
'  and  grant  none?' 


'  Smartly  put, Betty!  But  whoknows 
what  may  be  the  refult  of  my  being 
carried  to  my  uncle  Antony's?' 
'  Who  knows,  Mifs! — Why  any- 
bod.  will  gads  what  may  be  the  re- 
fult!' 

'  As  how,  Betty?' 
'  As  ho-ivT  repeated  the  pert  wench, 
Why,  Mifs,   you  will  Ihuid  in  your 
own  light,  as  you  have  hitherto  done: 
and  your  parents,  as  i'uch  good  pa- 
rents ought,  will  be  obeyed.' 
'  If,  Mrs.  Betty,  I   had  not  been 
ufed  to  your  oughts,  and  to  have  my 
duty  laid  down  to  me  by  your  oracu- 
lous  wifdom,  I  mould  be  apt  to  (tare 
at  the  liberty  of  your  fpeech.' 
'  You  feem  angry,  Mifs.     I  hope  I 
take  no  unbecoming  liberty.'' 
'  If  thou  really  think'ft  thou  doft 
not,  thy  ignorance  is  more  to  be  pitied, 
than   thy  pertnefs   relented.     I  wifh 
thou  wouldft  leave  me  to  myfelf.' 
'  When  young  ladies  fall  out  with 
their  o*wn  duty,  it  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  are  angry  at 
any-body  who  do  tbeirsS  » 

'  That's  a  very  pretty  faying,  Mrs. 
Betty! — I  fee  plainly  what  thy  duty 
is  in  thy  notion,  and  am  obliged  to 

•  thofe  who  taught  it  thee.' 

'  Every-body  takes  notice,  Mifs, 
that  you  can  fay  very  cutting  words 
in  a  cool  manner,  and  yet  not  call 
names,  as  I  have  knoivnfome  gentle- 

:  folks  as  well  as  others  do  when  in  a 
paflion .     But  I  wifti  you  had  permit- 

;  ted  'Squire   Solmes  to  fee  you :   In; 
would  have  told  you  fuch  llories  of 
'Squire  Lovelace,as  would  have  turn- 
ed your  heart againft  him  forever.* 
'  And  know  you  any  of  the  parti- 

1  culars  of  thofe  fad  ftories  ?' 
*  Indeed  I  don't ;  but  you'll  hear  all 

;  at  your  uncle  Antony's,  I  Juppofe; 
and  a  great  deal  more  perhaps  than 
you  will  like  to  hear.' 
'  Let  me  hear  what  I  will,  I  am  de- 

1  termined  againft  Mr.  Solmes,  were  it 
to  coft  me  my  life.' 
'  If  you  are,  Mifs,  the  Lord  have 

;  mercy  on  you  !    For  what  with  this 

:  letter  of  yours  to'SquireSolmes, whom 
they  fo  much  value,  and  what  with 
their  antipathy  to  'Squire  Lovelace, 
whom  they  hate,  they  will  have  no 
patience  with  you.' 
'  What  will  they  do,  Betty?  They 

;  won't   kill   me?     What  'will  they 

1  do?' 

'Kill 
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1  Kill  you!— No!— But  you  will  not 
be  fuffered  to  ftir  from  thence,  till  you 
have  complied  with  yourduty.  And 
no  pen  and  ink  will  be  allowed  you  as 
here;  where  they  are  of  opinion  you 
make  no  good  ufe  of  it :  nor  would 
it  be  allowed  here,  only  as  they  in- 
tend fo  loon  to  fend  you  away  to  your 
uncle's.  Nobody  will  be  permitted 
to  fee  you,  or  to  correfpond  with 
you.  What  farther  will  be  done,  I 
can't  fay;  and,  if  I  could,  it  may 
not  be  proper.  But  you  may  pre- 
vent it  all,  by  one  word:  and  I  wirti 
you  would,  Mil's.  All  then  would 
be  e:ify  and  happy.  And,  if  I  may 
fpeak  my  mind,  I  fee  not  why  one 
man  is  not  as  good  as  another:  why, 
efpecially,  a  fober  man  is  rut  as  good 
as  a  rake/ 

«  Well,  Betty,'  faid  I,  fighing,  '  all 
thy  impertinence  goes  for  nothing. 
But  I  fee  I  am  deftined  to  be  a  very 
unhsppv  creature.     Yet  I  will  ven- 
ture upon  one  requeft  more  to  them.' 
And  fo,  quite  fick  of  the  pert  crea- 
ture and    of  myfelf,  I  retired  to  my 
clofet,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  un- 
cle Harlowe,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
hibition; in  order  to  get  a  reprieve  from 
being  carried  away  fo  foon  as  Thurfday 
next,  if  I  muft  go.     And  this,  that  I 
might,  if  complied  with,   fufpend  the 
appointment    I  have  made  with  Mr. 
Lovelace;  for  my  heart  mifgives  me  as 
to  meeting  him;  and  that  more  and 
more;  I  know  not  why.     Under  the 
fuperfcription    of   the   letter,  I  wrote 
thefe  words.       '  Pray,   dear  Sir,    be 
«  pleafcd  to  give  this  a  reading." 
This  is  the  copy  of  what  I  wrote. 

'  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 
«  HONOURED  SIR, 

*  T  ET  me  this  once  be  heard  with 
•*-'  '  patience,  and  have  my  petition 
granted.  It  is  only,  that  I  may  not 
be  hurried  away  fo  foon  as  next 
Tharfdav. 

'  Why  mould  the  poor  girl  be  turn- 
ed out  of  doors  fo  fuddenly,  fo  dif- 
gracefully?  Procure  for  me,  Sir,  one 
fortnight's,  refpite.  In  that  fpace  of 
time,  I  hope  you  will  all  relent.  My 
mamma  ftiall  not  need  to  fiiut  her 
door  in  apprehcnfion  of  feeing  her 
difgraced  child.  I  \rill  not  pr?(ume 
to  think  of; entering  lu-r  prcfence,  or 


my  papa's,  without  leave.  One  fo:  f- 
night's  refpite  is  but  a  fa  ail  favour 
for  them  to  grant,,  except  I  am  to  be 
refufcd  every-thingl  aik;  but  it  is  of 
the  bigbejtimport  to  my  peaceof  mind. 
Procure  it  for  me,  therefore,  dear  Sir; 
and  you  will  exceedingly  oblige  your 
dutiful,  though  greatly  affiicied  niece, 

*  CL.  HARLOWE.* 

I  fent  this  down  :  my  uncle  was  not 
gone.  And  he  now  Itays  to  know  the 
refult  of  the  queltion  put  to  me  in  the 
inclofed  anfwer  which  he  has  given  to 
mine. 

'  \7OUR  going  to  your  uncle's  was 
'  abfolut-ly  concluded  upon  for 
next  Thurfday.  Neverthelefs,  your 
mother,  feconded  by  Mr.  Solmes, 
pleaded  fo  ftrongly  to  have  you  in- 
dulged, that  your  requeft  for  a  delay 
will  be  complied  with,  upon  one  con- 
dition; and  whether  for  a  fortnight, 
or  a  fliorter  time,  that  will  depend 
upon  yourfelf.  If  you  refufe  this 
condition,  your  mother  declares,  me 
will  give  over  all  further  interceffion 
for  you. — Nor  do  you  defervethis  fa- 
vour, as  you  put  it  upon  our  yield- 
ing to  you,  not  you  to  us. 

'  This  condition  is,  That  you  admit 
of  a  vifit  from  Mr.  Solmes,  for  one 
hour,  in  company  of  your  brother, 
your  filter,  or  your  uncle  Antony, 
chufe  which  you  will. 

'  If  you  comply  not,  you  go  next 
Thurfday  to  a  houfe  which  is  become 
ftrangely  odious  to  you  of  late,  whe- 
ther you  get  ready  to  go  or  not.  An- 
fwer therefore  directly  to  the  point. 
No  cvafion.  Name  your  day  and 
hour.  Mr.  Solmes  will  neither  eat 
you,  nor  drink  you.  Let  us  fee, 
whether  ime  are  to  be  complied  with 
in  any -thing,  or  not. 

'  JOHN  HARLOWE.' 

After  a  very  little  deliberation,  I  rc- 
folved  to  comply  with  this  condition. 
All  I  fear  is,  that  Mr.  Lovelace's  in- 
telligencer may  inform  him  of  it;  and 
that  his  apprehenfions  upon  it  may  make 
him  take  fome  dcfperate  refolution : 
efpecially  as  now  (having  more  time 
given  me  here)  I  think  to  write  to  him 
to  fufpend  the  interview  heis  poffibly  fo 
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fure  of.     I  fent  down  the  following  to 
my  uncle. 

'  HONOURED   SIR, 

«  A  LTHOUGH  I  fee  not  what 
•^  '  end  the  propofed  condition  can 
anfwer,  I  comply  with  it.  I  wifh  I 
could  with  every-thing  expe&ed  of 
me.  If  I  mult  name  one,  in  whofe 
company  I  am  to  fee  the  gentleman, 
and  that  one  not  my  mamma,  whofe 
prefence  I  could  wifh  to  be  honoured 
by  on  the  occafion,  let  my  uncle,  if 
he  pleafes,  be  the  perfon.  If  I  muft 
name  the  day,  (a  long  day,  I  doubt, 
will  not  be  permitted  me)  let  it  be 
next  Tuefday.  The  hour,  four  in 
the  afternoon .  The  place ,  either  the 
ivy  furr.mer-houfe,  or  in  the  little 
parlour  I  uled  to  be  permitted  to  call 
mine. 

'  Be  pleafed,  Sir,  neverthelefs,  to 
prevail  upon  my  mamma  to  vouch- 
fafe  me  her  prefence  on  the  occafion. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  ever-dutiful 

'  CL.  HARLOWE.' 


A  reply  is  jnft  Tent  me.  I  thought 
it  became  my  averfenefs  to  this  meet- 
ing, to  name  a  diftant  day  :  but  I  did 
not  expe6l  they  would  have  complied 
with  it.  So  here  is  one  week  gained! 

This  is  the  reply. 

'  "V7OU  have  done  well  to  comply. 
•^  '  We  are  willing  to  think  the  beft 
of  every  flight  inftance  of  dutyfrom 
you.  Yet  have  you  feemedto  confi- 
der  the  day  as  an  evil  day,  and  fo  put 
it  far  off.  This  neverthelefs  is 
granted  you,  as  no  time  need  to  be- 
loft,  if  you  are  as  generous  after  the 
day,  as  we  are  cpndefcending  before 
it.  Let  me  advife  you,  not  to  harden 
your  mind;  nor  lake  up  your  refolu- 
tion  beforehand.  Mr.  Solmes  has 
more  awe,  and  even  terror,  at  the 
thoughts  of  feeing  you,  than  you  can 
have  at  the  thoughts  of  feeing  him. 
His  motive  is  love;  let  not  yours  be 
hatred.  My  brother  Antony  will  be 
prefent,  in  hopes  you  will  deferve 
well  of  him,  by  behaving  well  to  the 
friend  of  the  family.  See  you  ufe 
him  as  fuch.  Your  mother  had  per- 
miflion  to  be  there,  if  ftie  thought  fit: 
but  fays,  (he  would  not  for  a  thou- 
fand  pounds,  unlcfs  you  wvuld  en.. 
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courage  her  beforehand  as  me  wifhes. 
to  be  encouraged.  One  hint  I  :mi  fo 
give  you  mean  time.  It  is  this;  to 
make  a  difcrect  ufe  of  your  pen  and 
ink.  Methinks  a  young  creature  of 
nicenefs  mould  be  lefs  ready  to  write 
to  one  man,  when  me  is  deligned  to 
be  another's. 

*  This   compliance,   I   hope,    will 
produce  greater;  and  then  the  peace 
of  the  family  will  be  reftored:  which, 
is  what  is  heartily  wiflied  by  your 
laving  v.nelet 

'  JOHN  HARLOWE. 

*  Unlefs  it  be   to  the  purpofe  our 
'  hearts  are  fet   upon,  you   need 
*  not  write  again.' 

This  man  have  more  terror  at  feeing 
me,  than  I  can  have  at  feeing  him  /-— 
How  can  that  be  ?  If  he  had  half  as 
much,  he  would  not  wirti  to  fee  me!— • 
His  motive  love ! — Yes  indeed!  Love 
of  himfelf !  He  knows  no  other}  for 
love,  that  deferves  the  name,  feeks  the 
fatisfaction  of  the  beloved  object  more 
than  it's  own.— Weighed  in  this  fcale, 
what  a  profanation  is  this  man  guilty 
of! 

Not  to  take  up  my  refolution  before- 
hand! — That  advice  comes  too  late. 

But  I  muft  make  a  difcreet  ufe  of  my 
pen.  That,  I  dciubr,  as  they  have  ma- 
naged it,  in  the  fenfe  they  mean  it,  is 
as  much  out  of  my  power,  as  the  other. 

But  to  twite  to  one  man,  ivhen  I  am 
defigned  for  another!— What  a  fhock- 
ing  expreflion  is  that! 

Repenting  of  my  appointment  with 
Mr.  Lovelace  before  I  had  this  favour 
granted  me,  you  may  believe  I  heiitated 
not  a  moment  to  revoke  it  now  that  I 
had  gained  fuch  a  refpite.  Accord- 
ingly, I  wrote,  That!  found  it  incon- 
venient to  meet  him,  as  I  had  intended: 
that  the  riiqne  I  fliould  run  of  a  difco- 
very,  and  the  mifchiefs  that  might  flow 
from  it,  could  not  be  jullified  by  any 
end  that  fuch  a  meeting  could  anfwerj 
that  I  found  one  certain  fervant  more  in 
my  way,  when  I  took  my  morning  and 
evening  airings,  than  any  other;  that 
the  perfon  who  might  reveal  the  fecrers 
of  a  family  to  him,  might,  if  oppor- 
tunity were  given  him,  betray  me,  or 
him,  to  thole  whom  it  was  his  duty  tt» 
ferve;  that  I  had  not  been  ufcd  to  a 
conduft  fe  faulty,  as  to  lay  mvielf  at 
C  c  the 
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the  mercy  of  fenrants;  and  was  forry  he 
had  meafuies  to  purfue,  that  made  fteps 
neccfiiry  in  his  own  opinion,  which, 
in  mine,  were  very  culpable,  and  which 
no  end  could  juftify;  that  things  draw- 
ing towards  a  crifis  between  my  friends 
and  me,  an  interview  could  avail  no- 
thing; efpecially  as  the  method  by  which 
this  correfpondence  was  carried  on,  was 
not  fufpe&ed,  and  he  could  write  all 
that  was  in  his  mind  to  write;  that  I 
/expefled  to  be  at  liberty  to  judge  of 
•what  was  proper  and  fit  upon  this  oc- 
cafion;  efpecially  as  he  might  be  af- 
fured,  that  I  would  fooner  chufe  death, 
than  Mr.  Solmes. 


us,  be  much  there,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  fome  account  of  his  behaviour^ 
and  what  the  people  think  of  him.  In 
fuch  a  length  of  time,  he  muft  by  his 
conduft  either  give  fcandal,  or  hope  of 
reformation.  Pray,  my  dear,  humour 
me  in  this  enquiry.  I  have  reafons  for 
it,  which  you  (hall  be  acquainted  with 
another  time,  if  the  refult  of  the  en- 
quiry difcover  them  not. 


LETTER    XIX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MJS5 
HOWE. 


TUESDAY  NIGHT. 

I  HAVE  depofited  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Lovelace.  Threatening  as  things  look 
againft  me,  I  am  much  better  pleafed 
with  myfelf  for  declining  the  interview 
than  I  was  before.  I  fuppofe  he  will 
be  a  little  out  of  humour  upon  it,  how- 
ever: but  as  I  referred  to  myfelf  the  li- 
berty of  changing  my  mind;  and  as  it 
is  f  afy  for  him  to  imagine  there  may  be 
reafons  for  it  ivitbin~ doors,  which  he 
cannot  judge  of  without;  befides  thofe 
I  have  fuggefted,  which  of  themfelves 
are  of  fufficient  weight  to  engage  his 
acquiefcence;  I  fhould  think  it  ftrange, 
if  he  acquiefces  not  on  this  occafion, 
and  that  with  a  chearfulnefs,  which 
may  (hew  me,  that  his  laft  letter  is 
written  from  his  heart:  for  if  he  be 
really  fo  much  concerned  at  his  pad 
faults,  as  he  pretends,  and  has  for  fome 
time  pretended,  mnft  he  not,  of  courfe, 
have  corrected,  in  fome  degree,  the  im- 
petuofity  of  his  temper?  The  firft  ftep 
to  reformation,  as  I  conceive,  is  to  fub- 
due  fudden  guftsof  paflion,  from  which 
frequently  the  greateft  evils  arife,  and 
to  learn  to  bear  difappointments.  If 
the  irafcible  paflions  cannot  be  over- 
come, what  opinion  can  we  have  of  the 
perfon's  power  over  thole  to  which  bad 
habit,  joined  to  greater  temptation, 
gives  ftronger  force? 

Pray,  my  dear,  be  fo  kind,  as  to  make 
enquiry  by  fome  fafe  hand,  after  the 
difguifes  Mr.  Lovelace  aflumes  at  the 
inn  he  puts  up  at  in  the  poor  village  of 
Neale,  he  calls  it.  If  it  be  the  fame  I 
take  it  to  bey  I  never  knew  it  was  con- 
fiderable  enough  to  have  a  name;  nor 
that  it  has  an  inn  in  it. 

As  be  muft,  to  be  fo  conftantly  near 


WTDNEJDAY    MORNING,    M  .N  E 
O'CLOCK. 

I  Am  juft  returned  from  my  morning 
walk,  nnd  already  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Lovelac?  in  anfwer  to 
mine  depofited  laft  night.  He  muft 
have  had  pen,  ink,  and  papey  with  him;, 
for  it  was  written  in  the  coppice  >  with, 
thiscircumftance:  '  On  one  knee,  kneel- 
*  ing  with  the  other.'  ffot  from  reve- 
rence to  the  written  to,  however,  as 
you'll  find  ! 

Well  we  are  Inftru&ed  early  to  keep 
thefe  men  at  diftance.  An  undefigning 
open  heart,  where  it  is  loth  to  difo- 
bligf,  iseafily  drawn  in,  I  fee,  tooblige 
more  than  ever  it  defigned.  It  is  too 
apt  to  govern  itfelf  by  what  a  bold  fpi- 
nt  is  encouraged  to  expett  of  it.  It  is 
very  difficult  fora  good-natured  young 
perlbn  to  give  a  negative  where  it  dii- 
efteems  not. 

Our  hearts  may  harden  and  contrail, 
as  we  gain  experience,  nnd  when  we 
have  fmarted  perhaps  for  our  eafy  folly ; 
and  fo  they  ought,  or  we  fhould  be  up- 
on very  unequal  terms  with  the  world. 

Excufe  thefe  grave  reflexions.  This 
man  has  vexed  me  heartily.  I  fee  his 
gentlenefs  was  art:  fiercencfs,  and  a 
temper  like  what  I  have  been  too  much 
ufed  to  at  home,  are  nature  in  him. 
Nothing,  I  think,  lhall  evef  make  me 
forgive  him;  for  furely,  there  can  be 
no  good  reafon  for  his  impatience  on 
an  expectation  given  with  referve,  and 
revocable.— I  fo  much  to  fufter  through ' 
him;  yet,  to  be  treated  as  if  I  were 
obliged  to  bear  infults  from  him  ! 

But  here  you  will  be  pleafed  to  read 
his  letter 5  which  I  (hall  inclofe, 

•  TO 
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*  TO  MtSS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

*  GOOD  con  '. 

HAT  i-s  nonv  to  become  of  me! 
— How  fhall  I  fupport  this 
difappointment! — No  new  caufe I—- 
On one  knee,  kneeling  with  the 
other,  I  write! — My  feet  benumbed 
with  midnight  wanderings  through 
the  heavieft  dews  that  ever  fell:  my 
wig  and  my  linen  dripping  with  the 
hoar  froft  diffblving  on  them  ! — Day 
tut  juft  breaking — Sun  not  rifen  to 
exhale — May  it  never  rife  again!-— 
Unlefs  it  bring  healing  and  comfort 
to  a  benighted  foul!  In  proportion  tb 
the  joy  you  had  infpired  (ever  lovely 
promifer!)  in  fudi  proportion  is  my 
anguim! 

*  O  my  beloved  creature'! — Bait  are 
not  your  very  excufes  confeilions  of 
excufes   inexcufable?    I  know   not 
what  I  write  1 — 'That  fervant  in  your 
way  *  !  By  the  great  God  of  Heaven, 
that   fervant   <wai    not,     dared  not, 
tottld  not  be  in  your  way  !-?-Curfe  up- 
on the  cool  caution  that  is  pleaded  to 
deprive  me  of  an  expectation  fotranf- 
porting ! 

•*  And  are  things  drawing  towards  a 
crifis  bet-iveen  your  friends  and  you  ? 
—Is  not  this  a  reafon  for  me  to  ex- 
peel,  the  rather  to  expert,  the  pro- 
mifed  interview? 

'  CAN  /  write  all  that  is  in  my  mind, 
fay  you? — Impoflible! — Not  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  is  in  my  mind,  and 
in  my  apprehenfion,  can  I  write! 
'  O  the  wavering,  the  changeable 
fex!— But  can  Mifs  Clariffa  Har- 
lowe — 

'  Forgive  me,  Madam!— I  know  not 
what  I  write! 

*  Yet  I  muft,  I  do,  infift  upon  your 
promife— Or  that   you  -will  conde- 
fcend  to  find  better  excufes  for  the 
failure — Or  convince  me,  that  ftrong- 
erreafons  are  impofed  upon  you,  than 
thofe you  offer.— Apromifeowc^given 
(upon  deliberation  given)    the  pro- 
mifedonly  can  difpenfe  with— except 
in  cafes  of  a  very  apparent  neceffity 
impofed  upon   the  promifer,  which 
leaves  no  power  to  perform  it. 

'  The  firft  promife  you  ever  made 
me!  Life  and  death  perhaps  depend- 
ing upon  itr-My  heart  defponding 


from  the  barbarous  methods  refolved 
to  be  taken  with  you  in  malice  to  me! 

*  You  would  fooner  chufe  death  than 
Solrnes!  (How  my  foul  fpurns   the 
competition!)  O  my  beloved  crea- 
ture, what  are  thefe  but  words?— 
W-hofe  words  ? — Sweet  and  ever-ador- 
able— What?— Promife-breaker— 
muft  I  call  you? — How  (hall  I  believe 
the  affeveration  {your  fuppofed  duty 
in  the  queftion!  Perfecution  fo  flam- 
ing!  Hatred  to  me  ib  ftrongly  avow- 
ed!) after  this   inftance  of  your  fo 
lightly  difpenfmg  with  your  promife? 

•  If,  my  deareft  life!  you  would  pre- 
vent my  diftraclion,  or,  at  leaft,  dif- 
tracled  confequences,  renew  the  pro- 
mi  fed  hope!— My  fate  is  indeed  up- 
on it's  crifis. 

'  Forgive  me,  deareft  creature,  for- 
give me! — I  know  I  have  written  in 
too  much  anguim  of  mind ! — Writ- 
ing this,  in  the  fame  moment  that  the 
juft  dawning  light  has  imparted  to 
me  the  heavy  difappointment. 
'  I  dare  not  re-perufe  what  I  have 
written. —I  miift  depofit  it — It  may 
iei -re  to  fliew  you  my  diftracled  ap- 
prehjefifion  that  this  difappointment  is 
but  a  .prelude  to  die  greateft  of  all.— 
Nor,  having  here  any  other  paper, 
am  I  able  to  write  again  if  I  would 
on  this  gloomy  fpot — (Gloomy  is  my 
foul;  and  all  nature  round  me  par- 
takes of  my' gloom!)  I  truft  it 
therefore  to  your  goodnefs— If  it's 
fervor  excite  your  difpleafure  rather 
than  your  pity,  you  wrong  my  paf- 
{ion;  and  I  lhall  be  ready  to  appre- 
hend, that  I  am  intended  to  be  the  fa- 
crifice  of  more  mifcreants  than  one! 
[Have  patience  with  me,  deareft  crea- 
ture ! — I  mean  Solmes  and  ycur  bro- 
ther only.]  But  if,  exerting  your 
ufual  generofity,  you  will  excufe  and 
re- appoint,  may  that  God,  whom  ytu 
profefs  to  ferve,  and  who  is  the  God 
of  truth  and  of  promifes,  proteft  and 
blefs  you,  for  both;  and  for  reftoring 
to  himfelf,  and  to  hope,  your  ever- 
adoring,  yet  almojl  defponding 

'  LOVELACE ! 

IVY-CAVERN,  IN  THE 
'  COPPICE  — DAY  BUT 
'  JUST  BREAKING.' 


*  See  Page  199. 
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This  is  the  anfwer  I  (hall  return. 

'  WEDNESDAY   MORNING* 

*  T  Am  amazed,  Sir,  at  the  freedom  of 
•*•  *  your  reproaches.  PrefTed  and 
teazed,  againft  convenience  and  in- 
clination, to  give  you  a  private  meet- 
ing, am  /  to  be  thus  challenged  and 
upbraided,  and  my  fex  reflected  up- 
on, becaufc  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
change  my  mind? — A  liberty  I  had 
relerved  to  myfelf,  when  I  made  the 
appointment,  as  you  call  it.  I  want- 
ed not  inftances  of  your  impatient 
fpirit  to  other  people:  yet  may  it  be 
happy  for  me,  that  I  have  this  new 
one 5  which  (hews,  that  you  can  as 
little  (pare  me,  when  I  pnrfue  the  dic- 
tates of  my  own  realbn,  as  you  do 
others,  for  afting  up  to  theirs.  Two 
motives  you  mull  be  governed  by  in 
this  excefs.  The  one  my  eafmefs\ 
the  other  your  own  prefiimpticn. 
Since  you  think  you  have  found  out 
the  yir/?,  and  have  (hewn  fo  much  of 
the  Ittft  upon  it,  I  am  too  much 
alarmed,  not  to  wifli  and  defire,  that 
your  letter  of  this  day  may  conclude 
all  the  trouble  you  had  from,  or  for, 
your  bumbU  fervant, 

'  CL.  HARLOWE.' 


I  believe,  tny  dear,  I  may  promife 
myfelf  your  approbation,  whenever  I 
write  or  ipeak  with  fpirit,  be  it  to  whom 
it  will.  Indeed,  I  find  but  too  much 
reafon  to  exert  it,  fmce  I  have  to  deal 
with  people,  who  govern  themfelves  in 
their  conduit  to  me,  not  by  what  is  fit 
or  decent,  right  or  wrong,  but  by  what 
they  think  my  temper  will  bear.  I  have, 
till  very  lately,  been  praifed  for  mine; 
but  it  has  always  been  by  thofe  who 
never  gave  me  opportunity  to  return  the 
compliment  to  them.  Some  people 
have  afted,  as  if  they  thought  forbear- 
ance on  one  fide  absolutely  neceflary 
for  them  and  me  to  be  upon  good  terms 
together;  and  in  this  cafe  have  ever 
taken  care  rather  to  owe  that  obliga- 
tion than  to  (ay  it.  You  have  hinted 
to  me,  that  refentment  is  not  natural 
to  my  temper,  and  that  therefore  it  muft 
foon  fublide:  it  may  be  fo  with  refpeft 
to  my  relations-,  but  not  to  Mj,  Love- 
lace, I  a  flu  re  you, 


WEDNZSPAY  NOON,   MARCH  *.§. 

WE  cannot  always  anfwer  for  what 
we  can  do:  but  to  convince  you,  that  I 
can  keep  my  above  refutation,  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Lovelace,  angry  as  my 
letter  is,  and  three  hours  as  it  is  fince 
it  was  written,  1  aflure  you,  that  I  re- 
pent it  not;  nor  will  foftcn  it,  although 
I  find  it  is  not  taken  away.  And  yet 
I  hardly  ever  before  did  any-thing  in 
anger,  that  I  did  not  repent  in  half  an 
hour;  and  qucftion  myfelf  in  lefs  than 
that  time,  whether  I  were  right  or 
wrong. 

In  this  refpite  till  Tuefday,  I  have  a 
little  time  to  look  about  me,  as  I  may 
fay,  and  to  confider  of  what  I  ba*vt  to 
do,  and  tan  do.  And  Mr.  Lovelace's 
infolence  will  make  me  fro  very  home 
with  myfelf.  Not  that  I  think  I  can 
conquer  my  averfion  to  Mr.  Solmes.  I 
am  I'ure  I  cannot.  But,  if  I  abfo- 
lutely  break  with  Mr.  Lovelace,  and 
give  my  friends  convincing  proofs  of 
it,  who  knows  but  they  will  rcftore  me 
to  their  favour,  and  let  their  views  in 
relation  to  the  other  man  go  off  by  de- 
grees ? — Or,  at  leaft,  that  I  may  be 
fafe  till  my  coufm  Morden  arrives:  to 
whom,  I  think,  I  will  write;  and  the 
rather,  as  Mr.  Lovelace  has  aflured 
me,  that  my  friends  have  written  to 
him  to  make  good  their  fide  of  the 
queftion. 

But,  with  all  my  courage,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly appreheniive  about  the  Tuef- 
day  next,  and  about  what  may  refult 
from  my  ftedfaftnefs;  for  ftedfaft  I  am 
fure  I  (hall  be.  They  are  reiblved,  I 
am  told,  to  try  every  means  to  induce 
me  to  comply  with  what  they  are  de- 
termined upon.  And  I  am  refolved  to 
do  all  I  can  to  avoid  what  they  would 
force  me  to  do.  A  dreadful  conten- 
tion between  parents  and  child ! — Each 
hoping  to  leave  the  other  without  ex- 
cuie,  whatever  the  confequence  may 
be. 

What  can  I  do  ?  Advife  me,  my 
dear.  Something  is  ftrangely  wrong 
fomewhere!  to  make  parents,  the  moil 
indulgent  till  now,  leem  cruel  in  a 
child's  eye;  and  a  daughter,  till  within 
thefe  few  weeks,  thought  unexception- 
ably  dutiful,  appear,  in  their  judg- 
ment, a  rebel!— O  my  ambitious  amj 
violent  brother !  What  may  he  have  to 
anfwer  for  to  both  ! 

Bo 
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Be  pleafed  to  remember,  my  clear, 
that  your  laft  favour  wns  dated  on  Sa- 
turday. This  is  Wednefuay:  and 
none  of  mine  have  been  taken  away 
fince.  Don't  let  me  vrantj/our  advice. 
My  filiation  is  extremely  difficult.— 
But  I  am  fure  you  love  me  ftill:  and 
not  the  lefs  on  that  account.  Adieu, 
my  beloved  friend. 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XX. 

MISS  HOWli,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,    DAY    BREAK, 
MARCH  30. 

AN  accident,  and  not  remiffnefs, 
has  occafioned  my  filence. 

My  mother  was  fent  for  on  Sunday 
night  by  her  cotifin  Larkin,  whom  I 
mentioned  in  one  of  my  former,  and 
who  was  extremely  earneft  to  fee  her. 

This  poor  woman  was  always  afraid 
of  death,  and  was  one  of  thofe  weak 
perfons  who  imagine  that  the  making 
of  their  will  muft  be  an  undoubted 
forerunner  of  it. 

She  had  always  faid,  when  urged  to 
the  neceffary  work,  That  whenever  me 
made  it,  (he  mould  not  live  long  after; 
and,  one  would  think,  imagined  (he 
was  under  an  obligation  to  prove  her 
words :  for,  though  (he  had  been  long 
bed-rid,  and  was,  in  a  manner,  worn 
out  before,  yet  (he  thought  herfelf  bet- 
ter, till  (he  was  perftiaded  to  make  it: 
and  from  that  moment,  remembering 
what  (he  ufed  to  prognosticate,  (her 
fears  helping  on  ivbat  Jhe  feared,  as  is 
often  the  cafe,  particularly  in  the  fmall- 
pox)  grew  worfe;  and  had  it  in  her 
head  once  to  burn  her  will,  in  hopes 
to  grow  better  upon  it. 

She  fent  my  mother  word,  that  the 
doilors  had  given  her  over:  but  that 
(lie  could  not  die  till  (he  faw  her.  I 
told  my  mother,  that  if  (he  wilhed  her 
a  chance  for  recovery,  (he  (hould  not, 
for  that  reafon,  go.  But  go  (he  would; 
and,  what  was  worfe,  would  make  me 
go  with  her;  and  that,  at  an  hour's 
warning;  for  (he  faid  nothing  of  it  to 
me,  till  (he  was  rifing  in  the  morning 
early,  refolving  to  return  at  night. 
Had  there  been  more  time  for  argu- 
mentation, to  be  fure  I  had  not  gone  5 


but  as  it  was,  there  was  a  kind  of  ne- 
cefllty  that  my  preparation  to  obey  her, 
Ihould,  in  a  manner,  accompany  her 
command. — A  command  ll>  much  out 
of  the  way,  on  fucb  a  folemn  occafion  ! 
And  this  I  reprefented;  but  to  nopur- 
pofe :  there  never  was  fucli  a  contra- 
dicting girl  in  the  world — Mj  wifdom 
always  made  htr  a  fool!  —  But  ihe 
•would  be  obliged  tkis  time,  proper  or 
improper. 

I  have  but  one  way  of  accounting 
for  this  fudden  whim  of  my  mother ; 
and  that  is  this — She  had  a  mind  to  ac- 
cept of  Mr.  Hickman's  offer  to  efcort 
her — And  I  verily  believe  [I  wi(h  I 
were  quite  fure  of  it]  had  a  mind  to 
oblige  him  with  my  company — As  far 
as  I  know,  to  keep  me  out  of  vjorfs* 

For,  would  you  believe  it? — As 
fure  as  you  are  alive,  me  is  afraid  for  her 
favourite  Hickman,  becauleof  the  long 
vifityour  Lovelace,  though  fo  much  by 
accident,  made  me  in  her  ab  fence,  la.lt 
time  (he  was  at  the  fame  place.  I  hope, 
mydear,_)'o#  are  not  jealous  too.  But 
indeed  I  now-and-then,  when  (heteazes 
me  with  praifes  which  Hickman  can- 
not deferve,  in  return  fall  to  praifing 
thofe  qualities  and  perfonalities  in 
Lovelace,  which  the  other  never  will 
have.  Indeed  I  do  love  to  teaze  a  lit- 
tle bit,  that  I  do. — My  mamma's  girl 
—I  had  like  to  have  faid. 

As  you  know/he  is  as  pafllonate,  as 
I  am  pert,  you  will  not  wonder  to  be 
told,  that  we  generally  fall  out  on 
thefe  occafions.  She  Hies  from  me  at 
the  long  run.  It  would  be  undutiful 
in  me  to  leave  \\e\-firft — And  then  I  get 
an  opportunity  topurfueour«nv$>c/z- 
dence. 

For,  now  I  am  rambling,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  (he  does  not  much  favour 
that; — for  t<wo  reafons,  I  believe  :— 
one,  that  I  don't  (hew  her  all  that 
pafles  between  us;  the  other,  that  (he 
thinks  I  harden  your  mindagainft  your 
duty,  as  it  is  called.  And  with  her, 
for  a  reafon  at  home,  as  I  have  hinted 
more  than  once,  parents  cannot  do 
wrong;  children  cannot  oppofe,  anoj 
be  right.  This  obliges  me  now-and- 
then  to  jieal  an  hour,  as  I  may  fay, 
and  not  let  her  know  how  I  am  emr 
ployed. 

You  may  guefs  from  what  I  have 
written,  how  averfe  I  was  to  comply 
with  this  unreafonable  ftretch  of  mo- 
therly authority— But  it  came  to  be  a 
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1/>fl  (if  duty  \  fo  \  wns  obliged  to  yield, 
though  with  a  full  perfualion  of  being 
in  the  right. 

I  have  always  your  reproofs  upon 
thefe  occafions:  in  your  late  letters 
ftronger  than  ever.  A  good  real'on 
why,  you'll  fay,  becaufe  more  deferv^ 
ed  than  ever.  I  thank  you  kinJly  for 
your  correction.  I  hope  to  make  cor- 
rtJiion  of  it — But  let  me  tell  you,  that 
your  ftiipes,  whether  deferved  or  not, 
have  made  me  fenfible  deeper  than  the 
fkin — But  of  this  another  time. 

It  was  Monday  afternoon  before  we 
reached  the  old  lady's  houfe.  That 
fiddling,  parading  feHow  [you  know 
who  I  mean]  made  us  wait  for  him  two 
hours,  and  I  to  go  a  journey  Idifiikedi 
only  for  the  fake  of  having  a  little  more 
tawdry  upon  his  houfmgs;  which  he 
had  hurried  his  faddler  to  put  "on,  to 
make  him  look  fine,  being  to  efcort 
his  dear  Madam  Howe,  and  her  fair 
daughter.  I  told  him,  that  I  fuppofed 
he  was  afraid,  that  the  double  folem- 
nity  in  the  cai-  (that  of  the  vifit  to  a 
dying  woman,  and  that  of  his  own 
countenance)  would  give  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  undertaker;  to  avoid 
which,  he  ran  into  as  bad  an  extreme, 
and  I  doubted  would  be  taken  for  a 
mountebank. 

The  man  was  confounded.  He  took 
itasftrongly,  as  if  his  confcience  gave 
a  {Tent  to  the  juftice  of  the  remark: 
otherwife  he  would  have  borne  it  better; 
for  he  is  ufed  enough  to  this  fort  of 
treatment.  I  thought  he  would  have 
cried.  I  have  heretofore  obferved,  that 
on  this  fide  of  the  contract,  he  leems  to 
be  a  mighty  meek  fort  of  creature. — 
And  though  I  fhould  like  it  in  him 
hereafter  perhaps,  yet  I  can't  help  de- 
fpifing  him  a  little  in  my  heart  for  it 
no-iv.  I  believe, my  dear,  we  all  love  your 
bluftering  fellows  beft;  could  we  but 
direct  the  blufter,  and  bid  it  roar  when, 
and  at  whom  we  pleafed. 

The  poor  man  looked  at  my  mother. 
She  was  fo  angry,  (my  airs  upon  it, 
and  my  oppofition  to  the  journey,  have 
all  helped)  that  for  half  the  way  (he 
would  not  fpeak  to  me.  And  when 
flie  did,  it  was,  '  I  wilh  I  had  not 

•  brought  you!  You  know  not  what  it 
'  is  to  condefcend.     It  is  my  fault,  not 

•  Mr.  Hicktnan's,  that  you  are  here  fo 

•  much  againft  your  will.     Have  you 
«  no  eyes  for  this  fide  of  the  chariot  ?' 

And  then  he  fared  the  better  from 
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her,    as  he   always   does,    for   faring 
woifc  from  me :  for  there  was,  '  Hovr 

*  do  yow  no--w,  Sir  ?'    And  '  How  do 

*  you    now,    Mr.  Hickman  ?'    as    he 
ambled  now  on  this  fide  of  the  chariot, 
now  on  that,  dealing  a  prim  look  at 
me;  her  head   half  out  of  the  chariot, 
kindly   fmiling  as    if  married   to  the 
man  but  a  fortnight  herfclf;  while  I 
always  faw  fomething  to  divert  myfelf 
on  the  fide  of  the  chariot  where  the  ho- 
neft  man  was  not,  were  it  but  old  Ro- 
bin at  a  diftance,  on  his  Roan  Keffel. 

Our  courtfhip  days,  they  fay,  are  our 
beft  days.  Favour  deftroys  courtlhip. 
Diftance  increafes  it.  It's  eflence-is 
diftance.  And  to  fee  how  familiar 
thefe  men  wretches  grow  upon  a  fmile, 
what  an  awe  they  are  (truck  into  when 
we  frown;  who  would  not  make  them 
(land  off?  Who  would  not  enjoy  a 
power,  that  is  to  befo  (hurt-lived  ? 

Don't  chide  me  one  bit  for  this,  my 
dear.  It  is  in  nature.  I  can't  help  it. 
Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  love  it,  and 
wifh  not  to  help  it.  So  (pare  your  gra- 
vity, I  befeech  you,  on  this  fubjefr.  I 
fetnot  up  for  a  perfeft  character.  The 
man  will  bear  it.  And  wh;it  needjow 
care?  My  mother  overbalances  all  he 
fuffers:  and  if  he  thinks  himfelf  un- 
happy, he  ought  never  to  be  otherwife. 

Then  did  he  not  deferve  a  fit  of  the 
fullens,  think  you,  to  make  us  lofe  our 
dinner  for  his  parade,  fince  in  fo  (hort 
a  journey  my  mother  would  not  'bate, 
and  lofe  the  opportunity  of  coming 
back  that  night,  had  the  old  lady's 
condition  permitted  it?  To  fay  nothing 
of  being  the  caufe,  that  my  mamma 
was  in  theglout  with  her  poor  daughter 
all  the  way. 

At  our  alighting  I  gave  him  another 
dab;  but  it  wasbutalittle  one.  Yet  the 
manner,  and  the  air,  made  up  (as  I  in- 
tended they  mould)  for  that  defeft.  My 
mother's  hand  was  kindly  put  into  his, 
and  with  a  fimpering  altogether  bridal ; 
and  with  another  '  How  do  you  now, 
'  Sir?' — All  his  plump  mufcles  were  in 
motion,  and  a  double  charge  of  care 
and  obfequioufneis  fidgetted  up  his 
whole  form,  when  he  offered  tome  his 
officious  palm.  My  mother,  when  I 
was  a  girl,  always  bid  me  hold  up  my 
head.  I  juft  then  remembered  her 
commands,  and  was  dutiful— I  never 
held  up  my  head  fo  high.  With  an 
averted  fupercilious  eye,  and  a  reject- 
ing hand,  half-flounfliing — *  I  have 
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f  no  need  of  help, 'Sir! — You  are  in 
*  my  way.' 

He  ran  hack,  as  if  on  wheels;  with 
a  face  excefiivdy  mortified:  I  had 
thoughts  elie  to  have  followed  the  too 
gentle  touch,  with  a  declaration,  that 
I  had  as  many  hands  and  feetashimfelf. 
But  this  would  have  been  telling  him  a 
piece  of  news,  as  to  the  latter,  that  I 
hope  he  had  not  the  prefumption  to 

guels  at. 

*  * 

*  w 

WE  found  the  poor  woman,  as  we 
thought,  at  the  laft  gafp.  Had  we 
come  fooucr,  we  could  not  have  got 
away,  as  we  intended,  that  night. 
You  ice  I  am  for  excufmg  the  man  all 
I  can;  and  jet,  I  allure  you,  I  have 
not  fo  much  as  a  conditional  liking  to 
him.  My  mother  farup.moft  part  of 
the  night,  expefting  every  hour  would 
have  been  her  poor  coufm's  laft.  I  bore 
her  company  till  two. 

I  never  faw  the  approaches  of  death 
in  a  grown  perlbn  before;  and  was  ex- 
tremely (hocked.  Death,  to  one  in 
health,  is  a  very  terrible  thing.  We 
pity  the  perfon  for  what  Jle  fwffers  : 
and  we  pity  ourfelves  for  what  ive  muft. 
fome  time  hence  in  like  fort  fuffer;  and 
fo  are  doubly  affected. 

She  held  out  till  Tuefday  morning, 
eleven.  As  fhe  had  told  my  mother 
that  me  had  left  her  an  executrix,  and 
her  and  me  rings  and  mourning;  we 
were  employed  all  that  day  in  matters 
©f  the  will;  [by  which,  by  the  way, 
my  coufin  Jenny  Fynnett  is  handfome- 
ly  provided  for]  fo  that  it  was  Wed- 
nefday  morning  early,  before  we  could 
let  out  on  our  return. 

It  is  true,  we  got  home  (having  no 
hou  lings  to  ftay  for)  by  noon:  but 
though  I  fent  Robin  away  before  he 
difmounted,  (who  brought  me  back  a 
whole  packet,  down  to  the  fame  Wed- 
nefday  noon)  yet  was  I  really  fo  fa- 
tigued, and  fhocked,  as  I  muft  own, 
at  the  hard  death  of  the  old  lady;  my 
mother  likewife  (who  has  no  realbn  to 
diflike  this  world)  being  indifpofed 
from  the  fame  occalion;  that  I  could 
not  fet  about  writing  time  enough  for 
Robin's  return  that  night. 

But  having  recruited  my  fpirits,  my 
mother  having  alfo  had  a  good  night,  I 
arofe  with  the  dawn  to  write  this,  and 
get  it  difpatched  time  enough  for  your 
breakfaft-airing;  that  your  fufpenfe 
might  be  as  fhort  as  poflible. 
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I  WILL  foon  follow  this  with  ano- 
ther. I  will  employ  a  perfon  dirtftly 
to  find  out  how  Lovelace  behaves  him- 
felf  at  his  inn.  Such  a  bufy  fpirit 
muft  be  traceable. 

But,  perhaps,  my  dear,  you  are  in- 
different no-~w  about  him,  or  his  em- 
ployments; for  this  requeft  was  made 
before  he  mortally  offended  you.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  I  will  have  enquiry  made. 
Therefult,  it  is  very  probable,  will  be 
of  ufe  to  confirm  you  in  your  prefent 
unforgiving  temper. — And  yet,  if  the 
pour  man  [mall  I  pity  him  for  you,  my 
dear?]  mould  be  deprived  of  the  greateft 
blefTing  any  man  on  earth  can  receive, 
and  to  which-  he  has  the  presumption, 
with  fo  little  merit,  to  afpire;  he  will 
have  run  great  rifques;  caught  great 
colds;  hazarded  fevers;  fuftained  the 
highell  indignities;  braved  the  incle- 
mencies of  Ikies,  and  all  for — nothing! 
—Will  not  this  move  your  generojity 
(if  nothing  elfe)  in  his  favour! — 
Poor  Mr.  Lovelace ! 

I  would  occafion  no  throb;  nor  half- 
throb;  no  flafli  of  feniibility,  like 
lightning  darting  in,  and  as  foon  fup- 
preffed  by  a  difcretion  that  no  one  of 
the  fex  ever  before  could  give  fuch  an 
example  of — I  <wouldnot,  I  fay;  and  yet, 
for  a  trial  of  you  to  yourfelf,  rather 
than  as  an  impertinent  overflow  of. 
raillery  in  your  friend,  as  money-takers 
try  a  I'ufpe6ted  guinea  by  ttltfatitd,  let 
ine,  on  fuch  a  fuppofition,  found  you, 
by  repeating,  '  Poor  Mr.  Lovelace!' — 

And  now,  my  dear,  how  is  it  with 
you?  How  do  you  now,  as  my  mo- 
ther fays  to  Mr.  Hickman,  when  het 
pert  daughter  has  made  him  look  for- 
rowful  ? 


LETTER    XXI. 

MR.  HICKMAN,  TO  MRS.  HOWE. 

WEDNESDAY,    MARCH  29. 

MADAM, 

IT  is  with  infinite  regret  that  I  think 
mylelf  obliged,  by  pen  and  ink,  to 
repeat  my  apprehenfions,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  for  me  ever  to  obtain  a  lharein. 
the  affections  of  your  beloved  daugh- 
ter. O  that  it  were  not  too  evident  to 
every-one,  as  well  as  to  myfelf,  even 
to  our  very  fervants,  that  my  love  for 
her,  and  my  afiidukies,  expofe  me  ra- . 

th«r 
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ther  to  her  fcorn  [Forgive  me,  Madam, 
the  hard  word1]  than  to  the  treatment 
due  to  a  man  whofe  propoiMs  have  met 
with  your  approbation,  and  who  loves 
her  above  ail  the  women  in  the  world  ! 

Well  might  the  merit  of  my  paffion 
be  doubted,  if,  like  Mr.  Solmes  to  the 
tmily  admirable  Mil's  Clarifla  Harlowe, 
I  could  continue  my  acldreffes  to  Mifs 
Howe's  diftafte.  Yet  what  will  not 
the  discontinuance  coft  me! 

Give  me  leave,  nevertheless,  dearefr, 
worthieft  lady,  to  repeat,  what  I  told 
yon,  on  Monday  night,  at  Mrs.  Lar- 
kin's,  with  a  heart  even  burfting  with 
grief,  that  I  w-.nted  not  the  treatment 
of  that  day  to  convince  me,  that  I  am 
not,  nor  even  can  be,  the  object  of  Mils 
Howe's  voluntary  favour.  What  hopes 
can  there  be,  that  a  laily  will  ever 
efteem,  as  a  hufband,  the  man,  whom 
as  a  lover,  (hedelpifes?  Will  not  every 
aft  of  obligingnefs  from  fuch  a  one, 
be  conftriicd  an  unmanly  tainenefs  of 
fpirit,  and  entitle  him  the  more  to  her 
difdain  ? — My  heart  is  full:  forgive 
me  if  I  fay,  that  Mifs  Howe's  treat- 
ment of  me  does  no  credit  either  to  her 
education,  or  fine  fenfe. 

Since  then  it  is  too  evident,  that  (he 
cannot  efteem  me;  and  fince,  as  I  have 
heard  it  juftly  obferved  by  the  excel- 
lent Mils  Clarifla  Harlowe,  that  love 
is  not  a  voluntary  paflion;  would  it  not 
be  ungenerous  to  fubject  the  dear 
daughter  to  the  difpleafure  of  a  mother 
Jo  juftly  fond  of"  her;  and  you,  Ma- 
cram,  while  you  are  fo  good  as  to  inte- 
reft  yourfelf  in  my  favour,  to  uneaii- 
nei's  ?  And  why,  were  I  to  be  even  lure, 
at  laft,of  iucceeding  by  means  of  your 
kind  partiality  to  me,  mould  I  wifli  to 
make  the  belt-beloved  of  my  foul  un- 
happy; fince  mutual  muft  be  our  hap- 
pinels,  cr  miJery  for  life  the  conle- 
quence  to  both  ? 

My  beil  wifhes  will  for  ever  attend 
the  dear,  the  ever-dear  lady!  May  her 
nuptials  be  happy!  They  muft  belb,  if 
flic  marry  the  man  (he  can  honour  with 
her  love.  Yet  I  will  lay,  that  whoever 
be  the  happy,  the  thrice  happy  man, 
he  never  can  love  her  with  a  pafTion 
more  ardent  and  more  iincere  than 
mine. 

Accept,  dear  Madam,  of  my  mod 
grateful  thanks  for  adiltinc'r.ion  that  has 
been  the  only  fupport  of  my  prefump- 
tion  in  an  addrefs  I  am  obliged,  as  ut- 
terly hopelei*,  to  dilsontinue,  A  dil« 


tinclion,  on  which  (and  not  on  my  own 
merits)  I  had  entirely  relied;  but 
which,  I  find  can  avail  me  nothing. 
To  the  laft  hour  of  my  life,  it  will  give 
me  pleafure  to  think,  that  had  your  fa- 
vour, your  recommendation,  been  of 
fufricientweightto  conquer  what  feems 
to  be  an  invincible  averfion,  I  had  been 
the  happieft  of  men. 

I  am,  dear  Madam,  with  inviolable 
refpccl,  jour  ever  obliged  and  faithful 
bumble  fervent, 

CHARLES  HICKMAN. 


LETTER    XXII. 

MRS.  HOWE,    TO  CHARLES   HICK- 
MAN7, 


THURSDAY,    MARCH    30. 

I  Cannot  but  fay,  Mr.  Hickman,  but 
you  have  caufe  to  be  dilTatisfied  — 
to  be  out  of  humour  —  to  be  dilpleai'ed 
—  with  Nancy  —  But,  upon  my  word; 
but  indeed—  What  mall  I  lay  ?—  Yet 
this  I  will  fay,  that  you  good  young 
gentlemen  know  nothing  at  all  of  our 
fex.  Shall  I  tell  you  —  Butwhy  Ihould 
I?  And  yet  I  will  fay,  that  if  Nancy 
did  not  think  well  of  you  in  the  main, 
me  is  too  generous  to  treat  you  fo 
freely  as  (he  does.—  Don't  you  think 
fhe  has  courage  enough  to  tell  me,  (he 
would  not  fee  you,  and  to  refufe  at  any- 
time feeing  you,  as  flie  knows  on  what 
account  you  come,  if  /he  had  not  iome- 
thing  in  her  head  favourable  to  you? 
Fie!  that  I  am  forced  to  fay  thus  much 
in  writing,  wheii  I  have  hinted  it  to 
you  twenty  and  twenty  times  by  word 
of  mouth  ! 

But  if  you  are  fo  indifferent,  Mr. 
Hickman  —  If  you  think  you  can  part 
with  her  for  her  ikittifh  tricks  —  If  my 
intereft  in  your  favour—  Why,  Mr. 
Hickman,  I  mult  tell  you,  that  my 
Nancy  is  worth  bearing  with.  If  me 
be  foolijh  —  what  is  that  owing  to  .'—Is 
it  not  to  her  ivit  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  Sir, 
you  cannot  have  the  convenience  with- 
out the  inconvenience.  What  work- 
man loves  not  a  (harp  tool  to  work  with  ? 
But  is  there  not  more  danger  from  a 
lharp  tool,  than  from  a  blunt  one  ? 
And  what  workman  will  throw  away 
a  fliarp  tool,  becaufe  it  may  cut  his 
fingers  ?  Wit  may  be  likened  to  a  fharp 
tool.  And,  there  is  fgmething  very 

pretty 
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jbrtlty  in  wit,  let  me  tell  you.  Often 
and  often  have  I  been  forced  to  fmile 
at  her  arch  turns  upon  me,  when  I  could 
have  beat  her  for  them.  And,  pray, 
don't  I  bear  a  great  deal  from  her?— 
And  why?  BecauCe  I  love  her.  And 
would  you  not  wim  me  to  judge  of 
your  love  for  her  by  my  own  ?  And 
would  not  you  bear  with  her  ?— Don't 
you  love  her  (what  though  with  ano- 
ther fort  of  love  ?)  as  well  as  I  do  ?  I 
do  aflure  you,  Sir,  that  if  I  thought 
you  did  not— Well,  but  it  is  plain  that 
you  don't! — And  is  it  plain  that  you 
don't? — Well,  then,  you  muft  do  as  you 
think  beft. 

Well  might  the  merit  of  your  paflion 
be  doubted,  you  fay,  if,  like  Mr. 
Solmes— Fiddle-faddle!  —  Why,  you 
are  a  captious  man,  I  think !— Has 
Nancy  been  fo  plain  in  her  repulfes  of 
you  as  Mifs  Clary  Harlowe  has  been  to. 
Mr.  Solmes  ?— Does  Nancy  love  any 
man  better  than  you,  although  (he  may 
not  (hew  fo  much  love  to  you  as  you 
wim  for? — If  (he  did,  let  me  tell  you, 
fhe  would  have  let  us  all  hear  of  it.— 
What  idle  comparifons  then  ! 

But  it  may  be  you  are  tired  out.  It 
may  be  you  have  feen  fomebody  elfe— 
It  may  be  you  would  wim  to  change 
miftrefles  with  that  gay  wretch  Mr. 
Lovelace.  It  may  be  too,  that,  in  that 
cafe,  Nancy  would  not  be  forry  to 
change  lovers — The  truly  admirable 
Mifs  Clarifla  Harlowe!  And  the  ex- 
cellent Mifs  Clarifla  Harlowe! — Good 
lack  ! — But  take  care,  Mr.  Hickman, 
that  you  do  not  praife  any  woman  liv- 
ing, let  her  he  as  admirable  and  as  ex- 
cellent as  flie  will,  above  your  own 
miftrefs.  No  polite  man  will  do  that, 
furely.  And  take  care  too,  that  you 
do  not  make  her  or  me  think  you  are 
in  earned  in  your  anger— Juft  though 
it  may  be,  as  anger  only — I  would  not 
for  a  thoufand  pounds,  that  Nancy 
(hould  know  that  you  can  fo  eafily  part 
with  her,  if  you  have  the  love  for  her 
which  you  declare  you  have.  Be  fure, 
if  you  are  not  absolutely  determined, 
that  you  do  not  fo  much  as  whifper  the 
contents  of  this  your  letter  to  your 
own  heart,  as  I  may  fay. 

Her  treatment  of  you,  you  fay,  does 
no  credit  either  to  her  education  or  fine 
fenfe.  Very  home  put,  truly  I  Never- 
thelefs,  fo  fay  I.  But  is  not  hers  the 
difgrace,  more  than  yours  ?  I  can  af- 
ou,  that  every-body  blames  her 
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for  it.  And  "why  do  they  blame  her? 
—Why?  Becaufe  they  think  you  me. 
rit  better  treatment  at  her  hands  :  and 
is  not  this  to  your  credit?  Who  but 
pities  you,  and  blames  her?  Do  the 
fervants,  who,  as  you  obferve,  fee  her 
(kittim  airs,  difrefpe&  you  for-  them  ? 
Do  they  not,  at  fuch  times,  look  con- 
cerned for  you?  Are  they  not  then 
doubly  officious  in  their  refpeSs  and 
fervices  to  you  ?  I  have  obferved  with 
pleafure,  that  they  are. 

But  you  are  afraid  you  (hall  be 
thought  tame,  perhaps,  when  married. 
That  you  (hall  not  be  thought  manly 
enough,  I  warrant ! — And  this  was 
poor  Mr.  Howe's  fear.  And  many  a 
tug  did  this  lordly  fear  colt  us  both, 
God  knows!— Many  more  than  needed, 
I  am  fure:— and  more  than  ought  to 
have  been,  had  he  known  how  to  bear 
and  forbear,  as  is  the  duty  of  thofe  who 
pretend  to  havemoft  fenfe— And,  pray, 
which  would  you  have  to  have  molt 
fenfe,  the  woman  or  the  man  ? 

Well,  Sir,  and  now  what  remains,  if 
you  really  love  Nancy  fo  well  as  you 
lay  you  do?— Why,  I  leave  that  to 
you.  You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  come 
to  breakfaft  with  me  in  the  morning. 
But  with  no  full  heart,  nor  refenting 
looks,  I  advife  you;  except  you  can 
brave  it  out.  That  have  I,  when  pro- 
voked, done  many  a  time  with  my  buf- 
bandy  but  never' did  I  get  any-thing 
by  it  with  my  daughter:  much  lei's 
will  you.  Of  which,  for  your  obfer- 
vation,  I  thought  fit  to  advertiie  you. 
As  from  jour  friend, 

ANNABELLA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

MISS   HOWE,   TO   MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

THUBSDAY  MORNING. 

I  Will  now  take  fome  notice  of  your 
laft  favour.     But  being  fo  far  be- 
hind-hand with  you,  muft  be  brief. 

In  thefirft  place,  as  to  your  reproofs, 
thus  (hall  I  difcharge  myfelf  of  that 
part  of  my  fubjeft.  Is  it  likely,  think 
you,  that  I  (hould  avoid  deferving  them 
now-and-then,  ocafionally,  when  I  ad- 
mire the  manner  in  which  you  give  me 
your  rebukes,  and  love  you  the  better 
for  them  ?  And  when  you  are  fo  well 
D  d  entitles. 
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entitled  to  give  them  ?  For  what  faults 
can_ycK  polfibly  have,  unlefs  your  rela- 
tions are  fo  kind  as  to  find  you  a  few  to 
keep  their  many  in  countenance? — But 
they  are  as  kind  to  rr.e  in  this,  as  to 
you;  for  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
any  one  who  (hould  read  your  letters, 
and  would  fay  you  were  right,  would 
not  on  reading  mine  condemn  me  ior 
being  quite  wrong. 

.  Your  refolution  not  to  leave  your 
father's  houfe  is  right — if  you  can  ftay 
in  it,  and  avoid  being  Solmes's  wife. 

I  think  you  anfwered  Solmes's  letter; 
as  /  (hould  have  anfwered  it— Will  you 
not  compliment  me  and  yourfelf  at 
once,  by  faying,  that  that  was  right  ? 
You  have,  in  your  letters  to  your 
vncle  and  the  reft,  done  all  that  you 
ought  to  do.  You  are  wholly  guiltlefs 
of  the  confequence,  be  it  what  it  will. 
To  offer  to  give  up  your  eftate  '.—That 
would  not  1  have  done !  You  fee  this 
offer  Daggered  them:  they  took  time  to 
ccnfider  of  it.  They  made  my  heartache 
in  the  time  they  took-  I  was  afraid 
they  would  have  taken  you  at  your 
word:  and  fo  but  for  (hame,  and  for 
fear  of  Lovelace,  I  dare  fay  they  would. 
You  are  too  noble  for  them.  This,  I 
repeat,  is  an  ofter  /  would  not  have 
made,  Let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear, 
never  to  repeat  the  temptation  to  them. 
I  freely  own  to  you,  that  their  ufagc 
of  you  upon  it,  and  Lovelace's  diffe- 
rent treatment  of  you*  in  his  laft  let- 
ter received  at  the  fame  time,  would 
have  made  me  his,  paft  redemption. 
The  deuce  take  the  man,  I  was  going  to. 
fay,  fpr  not  having  had  fo  much  regard 
to  his  character  and  morals,  as  would 
have  entirely  juftified  fuch  a  ftep  jn 
a  CLARISSA,  perfecuted  as  flie  is ! 

I  wonder  not  at  your  appointment 
with  him.  I  may  further  touch  upon 
feme  part  of  this  fubjeft  by-and-by. 

Pray— pray— I  pray  you  now,  my 
dearelt  friend,  contrive  to  fend  your 
Betty  Barnes  to  me!— Does  the  Co- 
ventry Aft  extend  to  women,  know  ye? 
—The  lea/i  I  will  do,  (hall  be,  to  fend 
her  home  well  foufed  in  and  dragged 
through  our  deeped  horfe-pond.  I'll 
engager,  if  I  gtt  her  hither,  that  (he  will 
keep  the  anniverfary  of  her  deliverance 
as  long  as  /he  lives. 

I  wonder  not  at  Lovelace's  faucy  an- 
fwer,  faucy  as  it  really  is  f .  If  he  loves 

*  See  Page  1 39. 


you  as  he  ought,  he  muft  be  vexed  at 
fo  great  a  disappointment.  The  man 
mult  have  been  a  deteitable  hypocrite, 
I  think,  had  he  not  (hewn  his  vexation. 
Your  expectations  of  fuch  a  chriftian 
command  of  temper  in  him,  in  a  dif- 
appointmt-nt  of  this  nature  efpecially, 
are  too  early  by  almoft  half  a  century 
in  a  mm  of  his  conftitution.  But  ne- 
verthelefs  I  am  very  far  from  blaming 
you  for  your  refentment. 

I  (hall  be  al  I  impatience  to  know  how 
this  matter  ends  between  you  and  him. 
But  z  feiv  inches  of  brick-wall  between 
you  fo  lately ;  and  now  fuch  mountains ! 
— And  you  think  to  hold  it  ? — May  be 
fo! 

.  You  fee,  you  fay,  that  the  temper  he 
mewed  in  his  preceding  letter  was  not 
natural  to  h\m.  And  did  you  before 
think  it  was?  Wretched  creepers  and 
infinuators !  Yet  when  opportunity 
ferves,  as  infolent  encroachers  I — This 
very  Hickman,  I  make  no  doubt,  would 
be  as  faucy  as  your  Lovelace,  jf  he 
dared.  He  has  not  half  the  arrogant 
bravery  of  the  other,  and  can  better 
hide  his  horns;  that's  all.  But  when" 
ever  he  has  the  power,  depend  upon  it,  he 
will  butt  at  one  as  valiantly  as  the  other. 
If  ever  I  (hould  be  perfuaded  to  have 
him,  I  (hall  watch  how  theobfequious 
lover  goes  off;  and  how  the  imperative 
hufband  comes  upon  him;  in  fhort,  how 
he  afeends,  and  how  I  defcend,  in  the 
matrimonial  wheel,  never  to  take  my 
turn  again,  but  by  fits  and  ftarts,  like 
the  feeble  ftruggles  of  a  finking  ftate 
for  it's  dying  liberty. 

AH  gotd-natured  men  are  pajfionate, 
fays  Mr.  Lovelace.  A  pretty  plea  to 
a  beloved  object  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
power!  As  much  as  to  fay,  '  Greatly 
'  as  I  value  you,  Madam,  I  will  not 
'  take  pains  to  curb  my  paflions  to 
'  oblige  you.'— Methinks  I  (hould  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hickman  fuch, 
a  plea  for  good -nature  as  this. 

Indeed,  we  are  too  apt  to  make  al- 
lowances for  fuch  tempers  as  early  in- 
dulgence has  made uncontroulahle;  and 
therefore  habitually  evil,  But  if  a 
boifterous  temper,  when  under  obliga- 
tion, is  to  be  thus  allowed  for,  what, 
when  the  tables  are  turned,  will  it  ex- 
peft  >  You  know  a  hufband,  who,  J 
fancy,  had  fome  of  thefe  early  allow- 
ances made  for  him :  and  you  fee  that 
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neither  himfelf  nor  any-body  clfe  is  the 
happier  for  it. 

The  fuiting  of  the  tempers  of  two 
perfons  who  are  to  come  together,  is  a 
great  matter;  and  yet  there  fhould  be 
boundaries  fixed  between  them,  bycon- 
fent  as  it  were,  beyond  which  neither 
fhould  go:  and  each  fhould  hold  the 
other  to  it;  or  there  would  probably  be 
encroachments  in  both.  To  illuftrate 
my  afiertion  by  a  very  high,  and  by  a 
more  manly  (as  Tome  would  think  it) 
than  womanly  inftance — If  the  boun- 
daries of  the  three  eftates  that  constitute 
our  political  union  were  not  known, 
and  occafionally  aflerted,  what  would 
become  of  the  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges of  each  ?  The  two  branches  of  the 
legiflature  would  encroach  upon  each 
other;  and  the  executive  power  would 
fwallow  up  both. 

But  if  two  perfons  of  difcretion, 
you'll  fay,  come  together- 
Aye,  my  dear,  that's  true :  but,  if 
none  but  perfons  of  difcretion  were  to 
marry— And  would  it  not  furprize  you 
if  I  were  to  advance,  that  the  perfons 
of  difcretion  are  generally  fmgle?— Such 
perfons  are  apt  to  confider  too  much,  to 
refolve. — Are  not  you  and  I  compli- 
mented as  fuch? — And  would  either  of 
us  marry,  if  the  fellows,  andour  friends, 
would  let  us  alone? 

But  to  the  former  point — Had  Love- 
lace made  his  addrefles  to  me,  (unlefs 
indeed  I  had  been  taken  with  a  liking 
for  him  more  than  conditional)  I  would 
have  forbid  him,  upon  the  fa&pajfionate 
inftance  of  his  good-nature,  as  he  calls 
it,  ever  to  fee  me  more;  '  Thou  muft 
1  bear  with  me,  honeft  friend,'  might 
I  have  faid,  [had  I  condefcended  to  fay 
any-thing  to  him]  {  an  hundred  times 
'  more  than  this — Be  gone  therefore!— 
'  I  bear  with  no  paffions  that  are  pre- 
'  dominant  to  that  thou  haft  pretended 
*  for  me ! ' 

But  to  one  of  your  mild  and  gentle 
temper,  it  would  be  all  one,  were  you 
married,  whether  the  man  were  a  Love- 
lace or  a  Hickman  in  his  fpiiit.— You 
are  fo  obediently  principled,  that  per- 
haps you  would  have  told  a  mild  man, 
that  he  muft  not  entreat,  but  command ; 
and  that  it  was  beneath  him  not  to  ex- 
a&  from  you  the  obedience  you  had  fo 
folemnly  vowed  to  him  at  the  altar.— 
I  know  of  ojd,  my  dear,  your  meek  re^ 
gaid  to  thst  little  piddling  part  of  the 


marriage- vow  which  fome  prerogative- 
monger  foifted  into  the  office,  to  make 
that  a  duty,  which  he  knew  was  not  a 
right. 

Our  eway  of  training  up,  you  fay, 
makes  us  need  the  protection  oftkebra-ve. 
Very  true:  and  how  extremely  brave 
and  gallant  is  it,  that  this  brave  man. 
will  free  us  from  all  infults  but  thofe 
which  will  go  neareft  to  our  hearts; 
that  is  to  fay,  His  own ! 

How  artfully  has  Lovelace,  in  the 
abftracl  you  give  me  of  one  of  his  let* 
ters,  calculated  to  your  meridian!  Ge- 
nerous fpirits  bate  compuljion!— He  is 
certain  ly  a  deeper  creature  by  much  than 
once  we  thought  him.  He  knows,  as 
you  intimate,  that  his  own  wild  pranks 
cannot  be  concealed;  and  fo  owns  juft 
enough  to  palliate  (becaufe  it  teaches 
you  not  to  be  furprized  at)  any  new 
one,  that  may  come  to  your  ears;  and 
then,  truly,  he  is,  however  faulty,  a 
mighty  ingenuous  man;  and  by  no  means 
an  hypocrite:  a  character  the  moft  odi- 
eus  of  all  others,  to  our  fex,  in  a  lover, 
and  theleaftto  be  forgiven,  were  it  only 
becaufe,  when  detected,  it  makes  us 
doubt  the  juftice  of  thofe  praifes  which 
we  are  willing  to  believe  he  thought  to 
be  our  due. 

By  means  of  this  fuppofed  ingenuity^ 
Lovelace  obtains  a  praife,  inftead  of:  a 
merited  difpraife;  and,  like  an  abfolved 
confeflionaire,wipesoffas  he  goes  along 
one  fcore,  to  begin  another ;  for  an  eye 
favourable  to  him  will  not  fee  his  faults 
through  a  magnifying  glafs;  nor  will  a 
woman,  willing  to  hope  the  bejl,  forbear 
to  impute  to  ill-will  and  prejudice  all 
that  charity  can  make  fo  imputable. 
And  if  me  even  give  credit  to  fuch  of 
the  unfavourable  imputations  as  may 
be  too  flagrant  to  be  doubted,  me  will 
be  very  apt  to  take-in  the  future  bopet 
which  he  inculcates,  and  which  to 
queftion  would  be  to  queftion  her  own, 
power,  and  perhaps  merit:  and  thu$ 
may  a  woman  be  inclined  to  make  a 
flight,  even  ^fancied  merit  atone  for  the 
moft  glaring  vice. 

I  have  a  reafon,  a  new  one,  for  this 
preachment  upon  a  text  you  have  given 
me.  But,  till  I  am  better  informed,  I 
will  not  explain  myfelf.  If  it  come  out, 
as  I  fhrewdly  fufpecl  it  will,  the  man, 
my  dear,  is  a  devil;  and  yon  muft  ra- 
ther think  of— I  proteft  I  had  like  to 
have  faid  S-jlmes  than  him. 

P  d  2  But 
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But  let  this  be  as  it  will,  mall  I  tell 
you,  how,  after  all  his  offences,  he  may 
creep  in  with  you  again? 

I  will.  Thus  then:  itis  but  to  claim 
for  hjmfelf  the  good-natured  character; 
and  this,  granted,  will  blot  out  the  fault 
<5f  -paflionate  infolence ;  and  fo  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  this  hour  to 
uccuftom  you  to  infult ;  the  next,  to 
Lring  you  to  forgive  him,  upon  his  fub- 
nnflion :  the  confequence  mult  be,  that 
he  will  by  this  teazing  break  your  re- 
fentment  all  to  pieces;  and  then,  a  little 
more  of  the  infult,  and  a  little  lefs  of  the 
fubmiflion,  on  his  part,  will  go  down, 
till  nothing  elfe  but  thej^r/?  will  be  feen, 
and  not  a  bit  of  the  fecund:  you  will 
then  be  afraid  to  provoke  fo  offenfive  a 
fpirit;  and  at  laft  will  be  brought  fo 
prettify,  and  fo  audibly,  to  pronounce 
the  little  reptile  word  OBEY,  that  it  will 
do  one's  heart  good  to  hear  you.  The 
Mufconiite  wife  then  takes  place  of  the 
managed  miftrefs.— And  if  you  doubt 
the  progreflion,  be  pleafed,  my  dear,  to 
take  your  mother's  judgment  upon  it. 

But  no  more  of  this  juft  now.  Your 
Situation  is  become  too  critical  to  per- 
mit me  to  dwell  upon  thefe  fort  of  to- 
picks.  And  yet  this  is  but  an  offered 
levity  with  me.  My  heart,  as  I  have 
heretofore  faid,  is  a  fincere  (harer  in  all 
your  diftreffes.  My  fun-fhine  darts  but 
through  a  drizly  cloud.  My  eye,  were 
you  to  fee  it,  when  it  feems  to  you  fo 
fladdtned,  as  you  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer, is  more  than  ready  to  overflow, 
even  at  the  vei7  paffages  perhaps  upon 
which  you*  impute  to  me  the  arcbaejs of 
exultation. 

But  now  the  unheard-of  cruelty  and 
pel  verfenefs  of  lome  of  your  friends; 
{Relations,  I  mould  lay — I  am  always 
blundering  thus!]  the  as  ftrange  de- 
teiminednels  of  others;  your  prefent 
quarrel  with  Lovelace ;  and  your  ap- 
proaching interview  with  Solmes,  from 
\yhich  you  are  right  to  apprehend  a  great 
deal;  are  fuch  cpnlklerable-'circum- 
itances  in  your  ftory,  that  it  is  fit  they 
fhould  engrofs  all  my  attention. 

You  alk  me  to  advife  you  how  to  be- 
have upon  Solmes's  vifit.  I  cannot  for 
ir.y  life.  I  know  they  expeft  agreat  deal 
from  it:  you  had  not  ellV  had  your  long 
day  complied  with.  All  I  svill  lay  is, 
•rliut  it  Solmes  cannot  be  prevailed  for, 
now,  that  Lovelaee  has  lo  much  of- 
fended you,  he  never  will.  When  the 
iurei -view  is  over,  I  doubt  not  but  that 


I  mail  have  reafon  to  fay,  that  all  yoa 
did,  that  all  you  faid,  was  right,  and 
could  not  be  better:  yet,  if  I  don't  think 
fo,  I  won't  fay  fo;  that  Ipromifeyou. 

Only  kt  me  advife  you  to  pull  up  a 
fpirit,  even  to  your  uncle,  if  there  be 
occafion.  Refent  the  vile  and  fooliih 
treatment  you  meet  with,  in  which  he 
has  taken  fo  large  a  (hare,  and  make 
him  afhamed  of  it,  if  you  can. 

J  know  not,  upon  recolleftion,  but 
this  interview  may  be  a  good  thing  for 
you,  however  defigned.  For  when 
Solmes  fees  (if  that  be  to  be  fo)  that  it 
is  impoflible  he  fhould  fucceed  with 
you;  and  your  relations  fee  it  too;  th» 
one  muft,  I  think,  recede,  and  the  other 
come  ta  terms  with  you,  upon  offers, 
that  it  is  my  opinion,will  go  hard  enough 
with  you  to  comply  with;  when  the./?'// 
harder  are  difpcnfed  with. 

There  are  feveral  paffages  in  your  laft 
letters,  as  well  as  in  yourformer,which 
authorize  me  to  fay  this.  But  it  would 
be  unfeafonable  to  touch  this  fubjeft 
further  juft  now. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  no  pa- 
tience to  iee  you  thus  made  the  fport  of 
your  brother's  and  filler's  cruelty:  for 
what,  after  fo  muc b  fteadinej'i  on  yowr 
part,  in  fo  many  trials,  can  be  their 
hope  ?  Except  indeed  it  be  to  dri<vejcit 
to  extremity,  and  to  ruin  you  in  the  opi- 
nion of  jour  uncles,  as  ivcil  as  father. 

I  urge  you  by  all  means  to  fend  out 
of  their  reach  all  the  letters  and  papers 
you  would  not  have  them  fee.  Me- 
thinks,  I  would  wilh  yon  to  dcpolit 
likewife  a  parcel  of  cloaths,  linen,  and 
the  like,  before  your  interview  wirtl 
Solmes;  left  you  mould  not  have  an  op- 
portunity for  it  afterwards.  Robin  fhull 
fetch  it  away  on  the  firlt  orders,  byday 
or  by  night. 

1  am  in  hopes  to  procure  from  my 
mother,  if  things  come  to  extremity, 
leave  for  you  to  be  privately  with  us. 

I  will  condition  to  be  good-humoured, 
and  even  kind,  to  HER  favourite,  if  (he 
will  mew  me  an  indulgence  that  (hall 
make  me  ferviceable  to  MINE. 

This  alternative  has  been  a  good 
while  in  my  head.  But  as  your  foolifh 
uncle  has  fo  ftrangcly  attached  my  nio- 
therto  their  views,!  cnnnot  promifethat 
I  (hall  fucceed  as  I  wim. 

Do  not  abfoluteiy  defpair,  however. 
What  though  the  contention  will  be  be- 
tween 'woman  and  woman  ?  I  fancy  I 
be  able  to  manage  it,  by  the  help 
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of  a  little  female  perfeverance.  Your 
quarrel  with  Lovelace,  if  it  continue, 
•will  ftrengthen  my  hands.  And  the 
offers  you  made  in  your anfwer  to  your 
uncle  Harlowe's  letter  of  Sunday  night 
lalt,  duly  dwelt  upon,  mult  add  force  to 
my  pleas. 

I  depend  upon  yonrforgivenefs  of  all 
the  perhaps  unfealbnable  flippancies  of 
your  naturally  too  lively,  yet  molt  lin- 

§ly  fyinpathizing, 
ANNA  HOWE. 


MI! 


LETTER    XXIV. 


ISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  31. 

YOU  have  very  kindly  accounted 
for  your  iilence.  People  in  mis- 
fortune are  always  in  doubt.  They  are 
too  apt  to  turn  even  unavoidable  acci« 
dejnts  into  flights  andneglecls;  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  whofe  favourable  opinion 
they  wifli  to  preferve. 

I  am  fure  I  ought  evermore  to  exempt 
my  Anna  Howe  from  the  fuppofed  pof- 
iihility  of  her  becoming  one  of  thofe 
who  balk  only  in  the  funfhine  of  a 
friend:  but,  nevertheless,  her  friend- 
fhip  is  too  precious  to  me,  not  to  doubt 
my  own  merits  on  the  one  hand,  and 
not  to  be  anxious  for  the  prelervation 
of  it,  on  the  other. 

You  ib  generoufly  give  me  liberty  to 
chide  you,  that  I  am  afraid  of  taking 

•  :,  becaufe  I  could  fooner  milh  uft  my 
r\vn  judgment,  than  that  of  a  beloved 
friend,  whofe  ir.genuoufncfs  in  acknow- 
ledging an  imputed  error  leems  to  fet 
her  above  the  commiflion  of  a  wilful 
one.  This  makes  me  half-afraid  to  alk 
you,  if  you  think  you  are  not  too  cruel, 
TOO  ungenerous  {hall  I  fay?  in  your  be- 
haviour to  a  man  who  loves  you  fo 
dearly,  and  is  fo  worthy  and  fo  fincere 
a  man  ? 

Only  it  is  by  YOU,  or  I  mould  be 
afiiamed  to  be  outdone  in  that  true  mag- 
nanimity, which  makes  one  thankful 
for  the  wounds  given  by  a  true  friend. 
.1  believe  I.  was  guilty  of  a  petulance, 

•  which  nothing  but  my  uneafy  fituation 
can  excule;  if  that  can.     I  am  almcft 
afraid  to  beg  of  you,  and  yet  I  repeat- 
edly da,  to  give  way  to  that  charming 

<fpirit,  whenever  it  rifes  to  your  pen, 
whish  fmilcs,  yet  goes  to  the  quick  of 


my  fault.  What  patient  fhall  be  afraid 
of  a  probe  in  fo  delicate  a  hand? — I  fay< 
I  am  almoft  afraid  to  pray  you  to  give 
way  to  it,  for  fear  you  fhouid;  for  that 
very  reafon,  reftrain  it.  For  the  edg« 
may  be  taken  off,  if  it  does  not  make 
the  fubjecl:  of  it's  raillery  wince  a  little. 
Permitted  or  defired  fatire  may  be  apt, 
in  a  generous  fatirift,  mending  as  it 
raillies,  to  turn  too  ibon  into  pane- 
gyrick.  Yours  is  intended  to  inftrucl} 
and  though  it  bites,  it  pleafes  at  th« 
fame  time:  no  fear  of  a  wound's  wrank- 
ling  or  feftering  by  fo  delicate  a  point 
as  you  carry;  not  envenomed  by  per- 
funalily,  not  intending  to  expofe,  or  ri- 
dicule, or  exafperate.  The  moft  ad- 
mired of  our  moderns  know  nothing 
of  thrs  art:  why?  Becaufe  it  muft  be 
founded  in  good-nature,  and  directed 
by  a  right  heart.  The  man,  not  the 
fault,  is  generally  the  fubje£t  of  their 
fatire:  and  were  it  to  be  jujt,  how 
mould  it  bo^ttfeful;  how  mould  it  an- 
fwer any  good  purpofe;  when  every  gafh 
(for  their  weapon  is  a  broad-fword, 
not  a  lancet)  lets  in  the  air  of  publick, 
ridicule,  and  exafperates  whereit  fhould 
heal  ?  Spare  me  not  therefore  becaufe  I 
am  your  friend.  For  that  very  reafon 
fpare  me  not.  I  may  feel  your  edge, 
fine  as  it  is.  I  may  be  pained:  yov* 
would  lofe  your  end  if  I  were  not;  but 
after  the  firft  fenfibjlity,  (as  I  haveiaid 
more  than  once  before)  I  will  love  you 
the  better,  and  my  amended  heart  mall 
be  all  yours;  artd  it  will  then  be  more 
worthy  to  be  yours. 

You  have  taught  me  what  to  fay  to, 
and  what  to  think  of,  Mr.  Lovelace. 
You  have,  by  agreeable  anticipation, 
let  me  know  how  it  is  probable  he  will 
apply  to  me  to  be  excufed.  I  will  lay 
every  thing  before  you  that  (hall  pafson 
the  ocdafion,  if  he  do  apply,  that  I  may 
take  your  advice,  when  it  can  come  in 
trme;  and  when  it  cannot,,  that  I  may 
receive  your  correction,  or  approbation, 
as  I  may  Iflppen  to  merit  either. — Only 
one  thing  muft  be  allowed  for  me;  that 
whatever  courfe  I  fliall  be  permitted  or 
befarcfd  to  fteer,  I  muft  be  confidered, 
as  a  pcrfon  out  of  her  own  direction. 
Tort  to  and  fro  by  the  high  winds  of 
pafllonate  controul,  (and,  as  I  think, 
unleafonable  feverity)  I  behold  the  de- 
iired  port,  ths  Jingle  jiate,  into  which  I 
woulo  fain  fteer;  but  am  kept  off  by 
the  foaming  billows -of  a  brother's  ami. 
filter's  envy,  ?ijd  by  the  raging  winds 

of 
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of  a  fuppofed  invaded  authority;  while 
J  fee  in  Lovelace,  the  rocks  on  one 
hand,  and  in  Solmes,  the  fands  on  the 
other;  and  tremble,  left  I  fhould  fplit 
upon  the  former,  or  ftrike  upcn  the 
latter. 

But  you,  my  better  pilot,  to  what  a 
charming  hope  do  you  bid  me  afpire,  if 
things  come  to  extremity! — I  will  not, 
as  you  caution  me,  too  much  depend 
upon  your  fuccefs  with  your  mother  in 
my  favour;  for  well  I  know  her  high 
notions  of  implicit  duty  in  a  child: 
but  yet  I  will  hope  too;  becaufe  herfea- 
fonabie  protection  may  fave  me  perhaps 
from  a  greater  rafhnefs.  And  in  this 
cafe,  the  flrall  direft  me  in  all  my  ways; 
I  will  do  nothing  but  by  her  orders,  and 
by  her  advice  and  yours;  not  fee  any- 
body; not  write  to  any-body;  norfhall 
any  living  foul,  but  by  her  direction 
and  yours,  know  where  I  am.  In  any 
cottage  place  me,  I  will  never  ftir  out, 
cnlefs,  difguiled  as  your  fervant,  I  am 
now-and-then  permitted  an  evening 
walk  with  you;  and  this  private  pro- 
teftiow  to  be  granted  for  no  longer  time 
than  till  my  coufin  Morden  comes; 
which,  as  I  hope,  cannot  be  long. 

I  am  afraid  I  muft  not  venture  to  take 
the  hint  you  give  me,  todepofit  fomeof 
my  cloaths;  although  I  will  feme  of  my 
linen,  as  well  as  papers. 

I  will  tell  you  why — Betty  had  for 
fome  time  been  very  curious  about  my 
wardrobe,  whenever  I  took  out  any  of 
my  things  before  her. 

Obferving  this,  I  once,  on  taking 
one  of  my  garden-airings,  left  my  keys 
in  the  locks;  and  on  my  return  fur- 
prized  the  creature  with  her  hand  upon 
the  keys,  as  if  (hutting  the  door. 

She  was  confounded  at  my  fudden 
coming  back.  I  took  no  notice:  but, 
on  her  retiring,  I  found  my  cloaths 
were  not  in  the  ufual  order. 

I  doubted  not,  upon  this,  that  her 
curiofjty  was  owing  to  the  orders  flic 
had  received;  and  being  Afraid  they 
would  abridge  me  of  my  airings,  if 
their  fufpicions  were  not  obviated,  it 
has  ever  fince  been  my  cuftom  (among 
other  contrivances)  not  only  to  leave 
my  keys  in  the  locks;  but  to  employ 
•the  wench  now-and-then  in  taking  out 
my  cloaths,  fuit  by  fuit,  on  pretence 
of  preventing  their  being  rumpled  or 
created,  and  to  fee  that  the  flowered 
filver  iuit  did  not  tarnifh;  fometimes 
declaiedly  to  give  myft-lf  employment, 


having  little  elfe  to  do:  with  which 
employment  (fuperadded  to  the  delight 
taken  by  the  low  as  well  as  by  the  high 
of  our  lex  in  feeing  fine  cloaths)  (he 
feemed  always,  I  thought,  as  well 
pleafed  as  if  it  anfwered  one  of  the  of- 
fices (he  had  in  charge. 

To  this,  and  to  the  confidence  they 
have  in  a  fpy  ib  diligent,  and  to  their 
knowing,  that  I  have  not  one  confi- 
dante in  a  family  in  which  neverthelefs 
I  believe  every  fervant  loves  me  ;  noi 
have  attempted  to  make  one;  I  fuppoft, 
I  owe  the  freedom  I  enjoy  of  my  air- 
ings: and  perhaps  (finding  I  make  no 
movements  towards  going  away)  they 
are  the  more  fee u re,  that  I  (hall  at  lalt 
be  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  their 
meafurcs.  Since  they  muft  think,  that, 
otherwife,  they  give  me  provocation 
enough  to  take  fome  ra(h  ftep  in  order  to 
free  myfelf  from  a  treatment  ib  dif- 
graceful;  and  which  [God  forgive  me, 
if  I  judge  amifs!]  /  am  afraid  my 
brother  andjifler  'would  not  be  forry  to 
drive  me  to  take. 

If  therefore  fuch  a  ftep  (hould  be- 
come neceffary,  (which  I  yet  hope  will 
not)  I  muft  be  contented  to  go  away 
with  the  cloaths  I  (hall  have  on  at  the 
time.  My  cuftom  to  be  dreffed  for  the 
day,  as  foon  asbreakfaft  is  over,  when 
I  have  had  no  houfhold  employments 
to  prevent  me,  will  make  fuch  a  ftep 
(if  I  am  forced  to  take  it)  lefs  fu- 
fpe&ed.  And  the  linen  I  fliall  depofit, 
in  purfuanceof  your  kind  hint,  cannot 
be  miffed. 

This  cuftom,  although  a  prifoner 
(as  I  may  too  truly  fay)  and  neither 
vifjted  nor  vifiting,  I  continue.  We 
owe  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  fex,  you 
know,  to  be  always  neat;  and  never  to 
be  furprized  in  a  way  we  fhould  be 
pained  to  be  feen  in. 

Befides,  people  in  adverfity  (which 
is  the  ftate  of  trial  of  every  good  qua- 
lity) (hould  endeavour  to  preferve  lau- 
dable cuftoms,  that,  if  fun(hine  re- 
turn, they  may  not  be  lofers  by  their 
trial. 

Does  it  not,  moreover,  manifeft  a 
firmnefs  of  mind,  in  an  unhappy  per- 
fon,  to  keep  hope  alive?  To  hope  for 
better  days,  is  half  to  deferve  them.; 
for  could  we  have  juft  ground  for  fuch 
a  hope,  if  we  did  not  refolve  to  deferve 
what  that  hope  bids  us  afpire  to?— - 
Then  who  ftall  befriend  a  perfon  who 
fori'akcb  herielf  ? 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  reflections  by  which  I 
fometimes  endeavour  to  fuppori  my- 
felf. 

I  know  you  don't  defpile  my  grave 
airs,  although  (with  a  view  no  doubt 
to  irradiate  my  mind  in  my  misfor- 
tunes) you  railly  me  upon  them. 
Every-bodv  has  not  your  talent  of  in- 
troducing feriou s  and  important  leffons, 
in  fuch  a  happy  manner  as  at  once  to 
delight  and  inltruft. 

What  a  multitude  of  contrivances 
may  not  young  people  fall  upon,  if  the 
mind  be  not  engaged  by  acls  of  kind- 
nefs  and  condefcenfion !  I  am  not  ufed 
by  my  friends  of  late  as  I  always  ufed 
their  fervrmts. 

When  I  was  entrufted  with  the  fa- 
mily-management, I  always  found  it 
right,  as  well  in  policy  as  generofity, 
to  repofe  a  truft  in  them.  Not  to  feem 
to  expeft  or  depend  upon  juftice  from 
them,  is  in  a  manner  to  bid  them  take 
opportunities,  whenever  they  offer,  to 
be  unjult. 

Mr.  Solmes  (to  expatiate  a  little  on 
this  low,  but  notunufeful  fubjeft)  in 
his  more  trifling  folicitudes,  would 
have  had  a  forry  key-keeper  in  me. 
Were  I  miftrefs  of  a  family,  I  would 
not  either  take  to  myfelf,  or  give  to 
fervants,  the  pain  of  keeping  thofe  I 
had  reafon  to  fufpeft.  People  low  in 
ftation  have  often  minds  not  fordid. 
Nay,  I  have  fometimes  thought,  that 
(even  take  number  for  number)  there 
are  more  honeft  low  people,  than  honefl 
high.  In  the  one,  honefty  is  their  chief 
pride.  In  the  other,  the  love  of  pow- 
er, of  grandeur,  of  plealure,  miflead; 
and  that  and  theirambition  induce  a  pa- 
ramount pride,  which  too  often  fwal- 
lows  up  the  more  laudable  one. 

Many  of  the  former  would  fcorn  to 
deceive  a  confidence.  But  I  have  feen, 
among  the  moft  ignorant  of  their  clafs, 
a  fufceptibility  of  refentment,  if  their 
honefty  has  been  fufpefted  •.  and  have 
more  than  once  been  forced  to  put  a 
fervant  right,  whom  I  have  heard  fay, 
That,  although  flie  valued  herfelf  up- 
on her  honefly,  no  mafter  or  miftrefs 
ftouldfufpeft  her  for  nothing. 

How  far  has  thecomparifon  I  had  in 
my  head,  between  my  friends  treat- 
ment of  me,  and  my  treatment  of  their 
ftrvants,  carried  me!— But  we  always 
allowed  ourfelves  to  expatiate  on  fuch 
fubjefts,  whether  low  or  high,  as 
tend,  to  enlarge  our  minds,  or 


mend  our  management,  whether  no. 
tional  or  practical,  and  whether  fucli 
expatiating  refpe&ed  our  prefent,  ot 
might  refpeft  our  probable  future  fitua- 
tions. 

What  I  was  principally  lending  to, 
was  to  tell  you,  how  ingenious  I  am  in 
my  contrivances  and  pretences  to  blind 
my  gaolerefs,  and  to  take  off  the  jea- 
loufy  of  her  principals  on  my  going 
down  fo  often  into  the  garden  and  poul- 
try-yard. People  fufpicioufly  treated 
are  never  I  believe  at  a  lofs  for  inven- 
tion. Sometimes  I  want  air,  and  am 
better  the  moment  I  am  eut  of  my 
chamber  —  Sometimes^/r/V.f;  and  then 
my  bantams  and  phealants  or  the  caf- 
cade  divert  me;  the  former,  by  their 
infpiriting  livelinefs;  the  latter,  more 
folemnly,  by  it's  echoing  dafliings, 
and  hollow  murmurs.—  Sometimes  fo- 
litudeis  of  all  things  my  wim;  and  the 
awful  filence  of  the  night,  theipangled 
element,  and  therifmg  andfetting  lun, 
how  promotive  of  contemplation  !— 
Sometimes,  when  I  intend  nothing, 
andexpeft  not  letters,  I  am  officious  to 
take  Betty  with  me;  and  at  others,  be- 
fpeak  her  attendance,  when  I  know 
me  is  otherwife  employed,  and  cannot 
give  it  me. 

Thefe  more  capital  artifices  I  branch 
out  into  leflfer  ones,  without  number. 
Yet  all  have  not  only  the  face  of  truth, 
but  are  real  truth;  although  not  my 
principal  motive.  How  prompt  a  thing 
is  luill!  —  What  impediments  does  dif- 
like  furnim!  —  How  fwiftly,  through 
every  difficulty,  do  we  move  with  the 
one!—  How  tardily  with  the  other  !~ 
Every  trifling  obftru£tion  weighing  us 
down,  as  if  lead  were  fattened  to  our 
feet! 


MORNING,  ELEVEN  OCLOCK. 

I  HAVE  already  made  up  my  parcel 
of  linen.  My  heart  ached  all  the  time 
I  was  employed  about  it;  and  ftill 
aches,  at  the  thoughts  of  it's  being  a 
neceflary  precaution. 

When  theparcel  comes  to  your  hands, 
as  I  hope  it  fafely  will,  you  will  be 
pleafed  to  open  it.  You  will  find  in 
it  two  parcels  fealed  up;  one  of  which 
contains  the  letters  you  have  not  yet  feen, 
being  thofe  written  fince  I  left  you  : 
in  the  other  are  all  the  letters  and  co- 
pies of  letters  that  have  parted  between 
you  and  me  fince  I  was  laft  with  you  j 
with  fome  other  papers  on  fubjecls  fo 
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much  above  me,  that  I  cannot  wifli 
them  to  be  feen  by  any-body  whole  in- 
dulgence I  am  not  fo  fure  of,  as  I  am 
of  yours.  If  my  judgment  ripen  with 
my  years,  perhaps  I  may  review  them. 

Mrs.  Norton  ufed  to  fay,  from  her 
reverend  father,  that  youth  was  the 
time  of  life  for  imagination  and  fancy 
to  work  in :  then,  were  a  writer  to  lay 
by  his  works  till  riper  years  and  expe- 
rience fliould  direct  the  fire  rather  to 
glow,  than  to  flame  out;  fomething  be- 
tween both  might  perhaps  be  produced 
that  would  not  difpleafe  a  judicious 
eye. 

In  a  third  divifion,  folded  up  fepa- 
rately,  are  all  Mr.  Lovelace's  letters 
written  to  me  fince  he  was  forbidden 
this  houle,  and  copies  of  my  anfwers 
to  them.  I  expeftthat  you  will  break 
the  feals  of  this  parcel,  and  when  you 
have  per u fed  them  ail,  give  me  your 
free  opinion  of  my  conduft. 

By  the  way,  not  a  line  from  that 
man!— Not  on?  line! — Wednefday  I 
depofited  mine.  It  remained  there  on 
Wednefday  night.  What  time  it  was 
taken  away  yerterday  I  cannot  teil  .•  for 
I  did  not  concern  myfelf  about  it  till 
towards  night;  and  then  it  was  nor 
there.  No  return  at  ten  this  day.  I 
itippofe  he  is  as  much  out  of  humour, 
as  I. — With  all  my  heart! 

He  may  be  mean  enough  perhaps,  if 
ever  I  fliould  put  it  into  his  power,  to 
avenge  himfelf  for  the  trouble  he  has 
had  with  me. — But  that  now,  I  dare 
fay,  I  never  fhall. 

I  fee  what  a  fort  of  a  man  theencroach- 
er  is.  And  I  hope  we  are  equally  fick 
of  one  another.— My  heart  is  *uexedty 
eafy,  if  I  may  fo  defcribe  it. — Vexedly 
•— becaufe  of  the  apprehended  interview 
with  Solmes,  and  the  confequences  it 
may  be  attended  with:  or  elfe  I  fliould 
be  quite  eafy;  for  why  ?  I  have  not  de- 
fer<vedl\\t  ufage  I  receive:  and  could  I 
he  rid  of  Solmes,  as  I  prefume  I  am  of 
Lovelace,  their  influence  over  my  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  uncles,  againft  me, 
could  not  hold. 

The  five  guineas  tied  up  in  one  cor- 
ner of  a  handkerchief  under  the  linen, 
1  beg  you  will  let  pafs  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  trouble  I  give  your 
trufty  fervant.  You  muft  not  chide 
me  for  this.  You  know  I  cannot  be 
.eafy  unlefs  I  have  my  way  in  thefe  lit- 
tle matters. 

I  was  going  to  put  up  what  little  nw>- 


ney  I  have,  and  fome  of  my  ornaments  j 
but  they  are  portable,  and  I  cannot 
forget  them.  Befides,  fliould  they 
(fufpecling  me)  defire  to  fee  any  0"f 
the  jewels,  and  were  I  not  able  to  pro- 
duce them,  it  would  amount  to  a  de- 
monftration  of  an  intention  which  would 
have  a  guilty  appearance  to  them. 

FRIDAY,  ONE  O'CLOCK,  IN  THE  WOOD 
HOUSE. 

No  letter  yet  from  this  man  !  I  have 
luckily  depofited  my  parcel,  and  hav« 
your  letter  of  laft  night.  If  Robert 
take  this  without  the  parcel,  pray  let 
him  return  immediately  for  it.  But  he 
cannot  mifs  it,  I  think;  and  muft  con- 
clude that  it  is  put  there  for  him  to 
take  away.  You  may  believe,  from 
the  contents  of  yours,  that  I  (hall  im- 
mediately write  again. 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE, 


LETTER     XXV. 

MISS  HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

THURSDAY  NIGHT,    MARCH   -JC. 

THE  fruits  of  my  enquiry  after 
your  abominable  wretch's  beha- 
viour and  bafenefs  at  the  paltry  ale- 
houfe,  which  he  calls  an  inn,  prepare 
to  hear. 

Wrens  and  fparrows  are  not  too  ig- 
noble a  quarry  for  this  villainous  gof- 
hawk  ! — His  afliduities;  his  watchingsj 
his  nightly  rifques ;  the  inclement  wea- 
ther he  journeys  in ;  muft  not  be  all 
placed  to  your  account.  He  has  op- 
portunities of  making  every-thing  light 
to  him  of  that  fort.  A  fweet  pretty 
girl,  I  am  told— Innocent  till  he  went 
thither — Now!  (Ah!  poor  girl !)  who, 
knows  what  ? 

But  juft  turned  of  feventeen  ! — His 
friend  and  brother  rake,  (a  man  of 
humour  and  intrigue)  as  I  am  told,  to 
fliare  the  focial  bottle  with.  And  fome- 
times  another  difguifed  rake  or  two. 
No  forrow  comes  near  their  hearts.  Be 
not  difturbed,  my  dear,  at  his  boarfe- 
nejjes!  His  pretty  Betfey,  his  rofebud, 
as  the  vile  wretch  calls  her,  can  bear 
all  he  fays. 

He  is  very  fond  of  her.  They  fay 
flie  is  innocent  even  yet— Her  father, 
her  grandmother,  believe  her  to  be  ib. 

He 


CLARISSA     HARLOWE* 


c  is  to  fortune  her  out  to  a  young  lo- 
\\T! — Ah!  the  poor  young  lovci  !  — 
Ah  !  the  poor  (implc  c;irl ! 

Mr.  Hickman  tells  me,  that  he  heard 
in  town,  that  he  ufed  to  be  often  at 
plays,  and  at  the  opera,  with  women; 
and  every  time  with  a  different  one—- 
Ah !  my  fweet  friend !— But  I  hope  he 
is  nothing  to  you,  if  all  this  were 
truth — But  this  intelligence,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  poor  girl,  will  do  his  buli- 
nefs,  if  you  had  been  ever  fo  good 
friends  before. 

A  vile  wretch  !  Cannot  fuch  purity 
in  purfuit,  in  view,  reftrain  h:m  ?  But 
I  Itave  him  to  you  ! — There  can  be  no 
hope  of  him.  More  of  a  fool,  than 
of  fuch  a  man.  Yet  I  wi(h  I  may  be 
able  to  fnatch  the  poor  young  creature 
out  of  his  villainous  paws.  I  have 
laid  a  fcheme  to  dofo;  if  indeed  {he  be 
hitherto  innocent  and  heart-free. 

He  appears  to  the  people  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  in  difguife,  fecreting  him- 
felf  on  account  of  a  duel  fought  in 
town;  the  adverfary's  life  in  fufpenfe. 
They  believe  he  is  a  great  man.  His 
friend  paries  for  an  inferior  officer;  up- 
on a  foot  of  freedom  with  him.  He, 
accompanied  by  a  third  man,  who  is  a 
fort  of  fubordinate  companion  to  the 
lecond.  The  wretch  himfelf  with  but 
one  fervant. 

0  my  dear!     How   pleafantly  can 
thefe  devils,  as  I  muft  call  them,  pafs 
their  time,    while    our  gentle  boi'oms 
henye  with  pity  for  their  fuppofed  fuf- 
ftrings  for  us ! 

1  HAVE  fent  for  this  girl  and  her  fa- 
ther; and  am  juft  now  informed,   that 
I  (hall  fee  them.     I  will  fift  them  tho- 
roughly.    I  (hall  foon  find  out  fuch  a 
fimple  thing  as  this,  if  be  has  not  cor- 
rupted her  already — And  if  he  has,  I 
(hall  foon  find  that  out  too. — If  more 
art  than  nature  appears  either  in  her  or 
her  father,  I  (hall  give  them  both  up—- 
But depend  upon  it,  the  girl's  undone. 

He  is  (aid  to  be  fond  of  her.  He 
places  her  at  the  vipper-end  of  his  table. 
He  fets  her  a- prattling.  He  keeps  his 
friend  at  a  diftance  from  her.  S'n£ 
prates  away.  He  admires  for  nature 
all  (lie  fays.  Once  was  heard  to  call 
her  '  Charminglittlecreature!' An  hun- 
dred has  he  called  fo  no  doubt.  He 
pins  her  upon  finding.  He  prai-fes  her 
wild  nctc,— O,  my  dear,  the  girl's  un- 


done! — muft  be  undone! — The  man, 
yoi;  know,  is  LOVELACK. 

Let  them  bring  Wye i ley  to  you,  if 
they  will  have  you  married— Any-bo- 
dy  but  Solmes  and  Lovelace  be  yours! 
—So  adviCes  your 

ANNAHOWE. 

Mydcareft  friend,  confider  this  ale- 
houfe  as  his  garrifon;  him  as  an 
enemy:  his  brother-rakes  as  his 
afTi (hints  and  abettors.  Would 
not  your  brother,  would  not  your 
uncles,  tremble,  if  they  knew 
how  near  them  he  is,  as  they  pals 
to  and  fro  ?— I  am  told,  he  is  re- 
folved  you  (hall  not  be  carried  to 
your  uncle  Antony's. — What  can 
you  do,  njjith  or  ^without  fuch  an 
enterprizing—  Fill  up  the 

blank  I  leave.— I  cannot  find  a 
word  bad  enough. 


LETTER    XXVI. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MIS8 
HOWE. 

FRIDAY,  THREE  O'CLOCK. 

YOU  incenfe,  alarm,  and  terrify 
me,  at  the  fame  time— Haften, 
my  deareft  friend,  haften  to  me,  what 
further   intelligence    you   can    gather 
about  this  vileft  of  men. 

But  never  talk  of  innocence,  of  fim- 
plicity,  and  this  unhappy  girl,  together! 
Muft  (he  not  know,  that  fuch  a  man  as 
that,  dignified  in  his  very  afpeft;  and 
no  difguife  able  to  conceal  his  being  of 
condition;  muft  mean  too  much,  when 
he  places  her  at  the  upper-end  of  his 
table,  and  calls  her  by  fuch  tender 
names?  Would  a  girl,  modeft  as  fim- 
ple,  above  feventeen,  be  let  a  ringing 
at  the  pleafure  of  fuch  a  man  as  that5 
A  ftranger,  and  profefledly  in  difguiil  \ 
—Would  her  father  and  grandmother, 
if  honeft  people,  and  careful  of  their 
fim pie  girl,  permit  fiich  freedoms? 

Keep  his  frier,  d  at  di/lance  from  her  ! 
—To  be  Cure  his  drjigns  are  villainous, 
if  they  have  not  been  already  effected. 

Warn,  my  dear,  if  not  too  late,  the  . 
unthinking  father,  of  his  child's  dan- 
ger.    There  cannot  be  a  father  in  ihc 
world,  who  would  fell  his  child's  vir- 
tue.    No  mother! — The  poor  thing  ! 

I  long  to  hear  the  refuH  of  you:  in- 
E  e  tdligerce. 
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telligence.  You  (hall  fee  the  fimple  crea- 
ture, you  tell  me. — Let  me  know  what 
fort  of  a  girl  me  is. — '  A  fiveet  pretty 
1  girl!"  you  fay.  A.fweet  pretty  gin, 
my  dear !  —  They  are  fweet  pretty 
•words  from  your  pen.  But  are  they 
yours  or  bis  of  her  ? — If  (lie  be  Ib  fimple, 
"if  (he  have  eafe  and  nature  in  her  man- 
ner, in  her  fpeech,  and  warbles  pret- 
tily her  ivild  notes,  why,  fuch  a 
girl  as  that  muft  engage  fuch  a  profli- 
gate wretch,  (as  now  indeed  I  doubt 
this  man  is)  accuftomed,  perhaps,  to 
town  women,  and  their  confident  ways 
— Muft  deeply  zn<\  for  a  long  J'eafon  en- 
gage him  :  fince  perhaps  when  her  in- 
nocence is  departed,  fhe  will  endeavour 
by  art  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  the  natural 
charms  which  now  engage  him. 

Fine  hopes  of  fuch  a  wretch's  refor- 
mation !  I  would  not,  my  dear,  for  the 
world  have  any-thing  to  fay — But  I 
need  not  make  refolutions.  I  have  not 
opened,  nor  will  I  open,  his  letter. — A 
fycophant  creature?— With  his  hoarfe- 
neffcs — got  perhaps  by  a  midnight  re- 
vel, fmging  to  his  wild-note  finger, 
and  only  encreafed  in  the  coppice! 

To  be  already  on  a  foot! — In  his 
efteem,  I  mean :  for  myfelf,  I  defpife 
him.  I  hate  myfelf  alinoft  for  writ- 
ing fo  much  about  him,  and  of  fuch  a 
funpleton  as  this  fweet  pretty  girl  as 
you  call  her:  but  no  one  can  be  either 
fiveet  or  pretty,  that  is  not  modeft, 
that  is  not  virtuous. 


And  now,  my  dear,  I  will  fell  you, 
how  I  came  to  put  you  upon  this  en- 
quiry. 

This  vile  Jofipb  Lemnn  had  given  a 
hint  to  Betty,  and  fhe  to  me>  as  if 
Lovelace  would  be  found  out  to  be  a 
very  bad  man,  at  a  place  where  he  had 
been  lately  feen  in  dilgiiife.  Kut  he 
would  fee  further,  he  (aid,  before  he 
told  her  more;  and  fhe  promiiecl  fe- 
crefy,  in  hope  to  get  at  further  intelli- 
gence. I  thought  it  could  be  no  harm, 
to  get  you  to  inform  yourfelf,  and  me, 
of  what  could  be  gathered*.  And 
now  I  fee,  his  enemies  are  but  too  well 
warranted  in  their  reports  of  him:  and, 
if  the  ruin  of  this  poor  younsj  creature 
be  his  aim,  and  if  he  had  not  known 
her  but  for  his  vifits  to  Harlowe  Place, 
I  (hall  have  reafon  to  be  doubly  con- 
cerned for  her;  and  doubly  incenfed 
againftfo  vile  a  man. 

I  think  I  hate  him  worfc  than  I  do 
Solmes  himfelf. 

But  I  will  not  add  one  other  word 
about  him;  after  I  have  told  you,  that 
I  wifh  to  know,  as  foon  as  poflible, 
what  further  occurs  from  your  en- 
quiry. I  have  a  letter  from  himj  but 
mall  not  open  it  till  1  do:  and  then,  ir' 
it  come  out  as  I  dare  fay  it  will,  I  will 
directly  put  the  letter  unopened  into 
the  place  I  took  it  from,  and  never 
trouble  myfelf  more  about  him.  Adieu, 
my  deareft  friend. 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


*  It  will  be  fcen  in  Vol.  I.  Letter  XXXIV.  that  Mr.  Lovelace's  motive  for  fparinghis 
rofcbud  was  twofold.  Firft,  becaufe  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the  grandmother's  dcfiring  him 
to  fparc  her  grand-daughter.  '  Many  a  pretty  rugae,''  fays  he,  «  bad  J  /fared,  tvtim  J 
'  did  not  Jpare,  kad  my  power  been  acknowledged,  and  tny  mercy  in  time  implored  But 
f  f&rDebellare  fuperbos  Jbould  be  my  motto,  ivert  L  to  lave  a  mw  one.'' 

His  other  motive  will  be  explained  in  the  following  pafiage,  in  the  fame.  '  /  never  teas 
'  ft  bontft,  forfo  long  together,''  fays  he,  *  Jinet  my  matriculation.  It  behoves  me  f,  to  be. 

*  Someway  or  other  my  recejs  [at  this  little  inn]   may  be  found  out,  and  it  tbcn  ivill  be 
4   tbw^bt  t  tat  my  rofcbud  has  attr  tiled  me.      A  report  in   my  favour  ft  am  Jirtif/iiitits  j'f- 
1  am-able,  may  eftablijh  me,'  Sec. 

Accordingly,  as  the  reader  will  hereafter  fee,  Mr.  Lovelace  finds,  by  the  cffc^Js,  his  ex- 
p-clation*  from  the  contrivance  he  lot  on  foot  by  means  of  his  agent  Jol'eph  Lernan,  (who 
j,|ays,  as  above,  upon  Betty  Barnes)  fully  aofwered,  though  he  could  not  know  what  putted 
on  the  occafion  between  the  twn  l.idi  s. 

This  explanation  is  the  more  neceflary  to  be  given,  as  fevcral  of  our  readers  (through 
want  of  due  attention)  have  attributed  to  Mr.  Lovelace,  on  his  behaviour  to  his  rofebud, 
a  greater  merit  than  was  due  to  him;  and  moreover  imagined,  that  it  was  improbable,  th;vr 

*  man.  who  was  capable  of  a£ling  fo  generoufly  (as  they  fuppofed)  in  tb'u  mftance,  IhouM 
be  guilty  of  any  atrocious  vilcuefs.     Not  confidering,  that  love,  pride,  and  revenge,  as  he 
.,A'i^  in  Vol.  1.  Letter  XXXI.  were  ingredients  of  eo^ual  fi/rccin  his  compofition;  and  tlut 
f.-iillauci.*was  a  Jliviulu:  to  him. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XXVIL 


MISS  HOWE,  TO  MISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

FRIDAY    NOON,    MARCH   JI. 

"JUSTICE  obliges  me  to  forward 
J  this  after  my  lail  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  as  I  may  lay.  I  really  be- 
lieve the  man  is  innocent.  Of  this  one 
accufation,  I  think,  he  muft  be  ac- 
quitted; and  I  am  lorry  I  was  fo  for- 
ward in  difpatching  away  my  intelli- 
gence by  halves. 

I  have  feea  the  girl.  She  is  really  a 
very  pretty,  a  very  neat,  and,  what  is 
Hill  a  greater  beauty,  a  very  innocent 
young  creature.  He  who  could  have 
ruined  fuch  an  undefigning home-bred, 
muft  have  been  indeed  infernally  wick- 
ed. Her  father  is  an  honeft  fimple 
man;  entirely  fatisfied  with  his  child, 
and  with  her  new  acquaintance. 

I  am  almoft  afraid  for  your  heart, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  I  find,  now  I 
have  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  enquiry, 
fomething  noble  come  out  in  this  Love- 
lace's favour. 

The  girl  is  to  be  married  next  weekj 
and  this  promoted  and  brought  about 
by  him.  He  is  refolved,  her  father 
fays,  to  make  one  couple  happy,  and 
wimes  he  could  make  more  fo.  [There's 
for  you,  my  dear !  ]  And  having  taken 
a  liking  alfo  to  the  young  fellow  whom 
(he  profefles  to  love,  he  has  given  her 
an  hundred  pounds:  the  grandmother 
actually  has  it  in  her  hands,  to  anfwer 
to  the  like  fum  given  to  the  youth  by 
one  of  his  own  relations.  While  Mr. 
Lovelace's  companion,  attracted  by  the 
example,  has  given  twenty-five  gui- 
neas to  the  father,  who  is  poor,  to- 
wards cloaths  to  equip  the  pretty  ruf- 
tick. 

Mr.  Lovelace  and  his  friend,  the 
poor  man  fays,  when  they  firft  came  to 
his  houfe,  affefted  to  appear  as  per- 
fans  oflo*w  degree ;  but  now  he  knows 
the  one  (but  mentioned  it  in  confi- 
dence) to  be  Colonel  Barrow,  the  other 
Captain  Sloane.  The  colonel  he  owns 
was  at  firlr.  very  fweet  upon  his  girl: 
but  upon  her  grandmother's  begging 
of  him  to  fpare  her  innocence,  he  vow- 
ed, that  he  never  would  offer  any- thing 
but  good  counfel  to  her.  He  kept  his 

fdj  and  the  pretty  fool  acknowledg- 
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ed,  that  fhe  never  could  have  been  bet- 
ter inftrucled  by  the  minifter  himfelf 
from  the  Bible-book! — The  girl  pleafed 
me  fo  well,  that  I  made  her  vifit  tome 
worth  her  while. 

But  what,  my  dear,  will  become  of 
us  now? — Lovelace  not  only  reformed, 
but  turned  preacher! — What  will  be- 
come of  us  now?— Why,  my  fweet 
friend,  your  generojity  is  now  engaged 
in  his  favour!— Fie  upon  this  genero- 
fity!  I  think  in  my  heart,  that  it  does 
as  much  mifchief  to  the  noble-minded, 
as  love  to  the  ignobler.— -What  befoie 
was  only  a  conditional  IHing,  I  am  now 
afraid  will  turn  to  liking  unconditional. 

I  could  not  endure  to  change  my  in- 
veclive  into  panegyrick  all  at  once,  and 
fo  foon.  We,  or  fuch  as  I  at  leaft, 
love  to  keep  ourfelves  in  countenance 
for  a  rafli  judgment,  even  when  we 
know  it  to  be  rafti.  Every-body  has 
not  your  generofity  in  confelfing  a  mif- 
take.  It  requires  a  greatnefs  of  foul 
frankly  to  do  it.  So  I  made  ftilJ  far- 
ther enquiry  after  his  life  and  manners, 
and  behaviour  there,  in  hopes  to  find 
fomething  bad:  but  all  uniform! 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Lovelace  comes 
out  with  fo  much  advantage  from  this 
enquiry,  that  were  there  the  leatt  room, 
for  it,  1  ihould  fufpectthe  whole  to  be 
a  plot  Jet  on  foot  to  ivajb  a  blackamore 
lubite.  Adieu,  my  dear. 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XXVIII. 

MISS     CLARISSA     HARLOWE,     TO 
MISS   HOWE. 

SATURDAY,    APJUI.    I. 

HASTY  cenfures  do  indeed  fub- 
jeft  themfelves  to  the  charge  of 
variablenefs  and  inconliltency  in  judg- 
ment: and  fo  they  ought;  for  if  you, 
even  you,  my  dear,  were  fo  loth  to  own 
a  miftake,  as  in  the  inftance  before  us 
you  pretend  you  were,  I  believe  I  mould 
not  have  loved  you  fo  well  as  I  really 
do  love  you.  Nor  could  you,  in  that 
cafe,  have  fo  frankly  thrown  the  re- 
flection I  hint  at  upon  yourfelf,  had  not 
your  mind  been  one  of  the  mod  inge- 
nuous that  ever  woman  boalted. 

Mr.  Lovelace  has  faults  enow  to  de- 

ferve  very  fevere  cenfure,  although  he 

E  e  x  be 
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be  not  guilty  of  this.  If  I  were  upon 
fucb  terms  with  him  as  lie  could  wifh. 
Die  to  be,  I  mould  give  him  a  hint, 
that  this  treacherous  Jofeph  Leniau  can- 
not be  Jo  much  attached  to  him,  as  per- 
haps he  thinks  him  to  be.  If  he  were, 
he  would  not  have  been  fo  ready  to  re- 
tort to  his  difadvantage  (and  to  Betty 
Barn&s  too)  this  flight  affair  of  the 
prUty  niftick.  Joieph  has  engaged 
.Betty  to  fecrefy;  promifing  to  let  her, 
and  her  young  mailer  too,  know  more, 
when  he  knows  the  whole  of  the  mat- 
ter: and  this  hinders  her  from  men- 
tioning it,  as  ihe  is  neverthelefs  agog 
to  do,  to  my  fifter  or  brother.  And 
then  file  does  not  chufe  to  diibblige  Jo- 
feph; for  although  (lie  pit-tends  to  look 
above  him,  (lie  liftens,  1  believe,  tofome 
love  (tories  he  tells  her. 

Women  having  it  not  in  their  power 
to  begin  a  courtihip,  fome  of  them  very 
frequently,  I  believe,  lend  an  ear  where 
their  hearts  incline  not. 

But  to  lay  no  more  ofthefe  low  peo- 
ple,  neither  of  whom  I  think  tolerably 
oi'j  I  muft  needs  own,  ih.u  as  I  fhould 
forever  have  defpifed  this  nun,  had  he 
been  capable  of  fuch  a  viie  intrigue  in 
bis  way  to  Harlowe  Place,  and  as  I 
believed  hcwas  capable  of  it,  it  has  in- 
deed [I  own  it  has]  proportionally  en- 
gaged my  generojity,  as  you  call  ir,  in 
his  favour:  ptrhaps  more  tkar:  1  may 
ba<ve  reafon  to  ivijb  it  bad.  And, 
T  illy  me  as  ycu  will,  pray  tell  me  fair- 
iy,  my  dear,  would  it  not  have  had 
fuch  an  effect  upon  you  ? 

Then  the  real  generofity  of  the  aft. 
—I  proteft,  my  beloved  friend,  if  he 
would  be  good  for  the  reft  of  his  life 
from  this  time,  I  would  forgive  him  a 
great  many  of  h;s  part  errors,  were  it 
pnly  for  the  demonftration  he  has  given 
in  this,  that  he  is  capaHe  of  fo  good 
and  bountiful  *  manner  of  thinking. 

You  may  believe  I  made  no  fcruple 
to  open  his  letter,  after  the  receipt  of 
your  fecond  on  this  lubjed:  nor  mall 
}  of  anfwering  it,  as  I  have  no  reafon 
to  rind  fault  with  it. -»- An  article  in  his 
favour,  procured  him,  however,  fo 
much  the  cafier  (I  ir.ull  own)  by  way 
of  amends  for  the  undue  dit'pleafure  I 
took  againft  him;  though  he  knows  it 
pot. 

It  is  lucky  enough  that  this  matter 
was  cleared  up  to  me  by  your  friendly 
diligence  fo  foon:  for  had  I  written  be- 
fpjc  it  was,  it  would  have  been  to  rein- 


force my  di (million  cf  hiir. ;  and  per- 
haps I  mould  have  mentioned  the  very 
motive;  for  it  affe6led  me  more  than  I 
think  it  ought:  and  then,  what  an  ad- 
vantage would  that  have  given  him, 
when  he  coxild  have  cleared  up  the  mat- 
ter fo  happily  for  himfelf ! 

When  I  lend  you  this  letter  of  hi?, 
you  will  fee  how  very  humble  he  is: 
what  acknowlt'Jgmeiits  cf  natural  im- 
patience; what  contention  of  faults,  as 
you  prbgnofticated. 

A  very  different  appearance,  I  muft 
own,  all  thefe  make,  now  the  ttory  of 
the  pretty  rultick  is  cleared  up,  to  what 
they  would  have  made,  had  it  not. 

You  will  fee  how  he  accounts  to  me, 
That  he  could  not,  by  re-.iion  of  indif- 
pofition,  come  for  my  letter  in  perfon: 
and  the  forward  creature  labours  the 
point,  as  if  he  thought  I  (hould  be 
uneafy  that  he  did  not.  I  sm  indeed 
ferry  he  ihould  be  ill  on  my  account; 
and  I  will  allow,  that  the  iufpenfe  he 
has  been  in  for  fome  time  palt,  mull 
have  been  vexatious  enough  ta  fo  im- 
patient a  fpirit.  But  all  is  owing  ori- 
ginally to  himlelf. 

You  will  (md  him  (in  the  prefump- 
tion  of  being  forgiven)  full  of  con. 
trivances  and  expedients  for  my  eicap- 
ing  the  threatened  compulfion. 

I  have  always  f:iid,  that  next  to  be- 
ing without  fault  is  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  fault;  fmcenoamendmentcan 
be  expected  where  an  error  is  defend- 
ed: but  you  will  fee  in  this  very  letter, 
an  haughtinels  even  in  his  fubmiilions. 
'Tis  true,  I  know  not  where  to  find 
fault  as  to  the  expreflfion;  yet  cannot  \ 
be  fatisfied,  that  his  humility  is  humi- 
lity; or  even  an  humility  upon  fuch  con- 
viition  as  one  fhould  be  pleafed  with. 
To  be  lure  he  is  far  from  being  a  po- 
lite man:  yet  is  not  direflly  and  cha- 
rafteriftically,  as  I  may  fay,  unpolite. 
But  hi}  is  fuch  a  fort  of  politenefs,  as 
has  by  a  carelefsnefs  founded  on  very 
early  indulgence,  and  perhaps  on  too 
much  fuccefs  in  riper  years,  and  an  ar- 
rogance built  xipon  both,  grown  into 
aflurednefs,  and  of  courle,  as  I  may 
fay,  into  indelicacy. 

The  diftance  you  recommend  at 
which  to  keep  thefe  men,  is  certainly 
right  in  the  main:  familiarity  deltroys 
reverence;  but  with  whom  ?— Not  with 
thofe,  furely,  who  are  prudent,  grate- 
ful, and  generous. 
But  it  15  very  difficult  for  perfons, 
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who  would  avoid  running  into'one  ex- 
treme, to  keep  clear  of  another.  Hence 
Mr.  Lovelace,  perhaps,  thinks  it  the 
mark  of  a  great  (pint  to  humour  his 
pride,  though  at  the  expenceof  his  po- 
litenels:  but  can  the  man  be  a  deep 
man,  who  knows  not  how  to  make  fuch 
diitinclions  as  a  perfon  of  but  moderate 
parts  cannot  mils  ? 

He  complains  heavily  of  myreadinefs 
to  take  mortal  offence  at  him,  and  to 
dii'miis  him  for  ever:  it  is  a  l:igb  con- 
"ducl,  he  fays,  he  muft  be  frank  enough 
to  tell  me;  a  conduct  that  muft  be  very 
far  from  contributing  to  allay  his  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  poflibiiity  that  I 
may  be  profecuted  into  my  relations 
rncafures  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Solmes. 

You  will  fee  how  he  puts  his  prcfent 
and  his  future  happinels,  with  regard 
o  both  worlds,  entirely  upon  me.  The 
rdour  with  which  he  vows  and  pro- 
mifts.  I  think  the  heart  only  can  dic- 
tate: how  elie  can  one  guefs  at  a  man's 
heart  ? 

You  will  alfo  fee,  that  he  has  al- 
ready heard  of  the  interview  I  am  to 
have  vuth  Mr.  Solmes;  and  with  what 
vehemence  and  anguifh  he  exprefles 
himfelf  on  the  occafion. — I  intend  to 
take  proper  notice  of  the  ignoble  means 
lie  (loops  to,  to  come  at  his  early  intelli- 
gence out  of  our  family.  If  perlons 
pretending  to  principle  bear  not  their 
teftimony  againit  unprincipled  actions, 
what  check  can  they  have  ? 

You  will  fee,  how  paffionately  he 
preifes  me  to  oblige  him  with  a  few 
lines,  before  the  interview  between 
Mr.  Solmes  and  me  take  place,  (if,  as 
he  fays,  it  muft  take  place)  to  confirm 
his  hope,  that  I  have  no  view,  in  my 
prefent  difpleafure  againft  him,  to -give 
encouragement  to  Sclfttfi,  An  appre- 
henfion,  he  fays,  that  he  muft  be  ex- 
cufed  for  repeating;  efpecially  as  the  in- 
terview is  a  favour  granted  to  that  man, 
which  I  have  refufed  to  him;  fince,  as 
he  infers,  were  it  not  with  fuch  an  ex- 
pectation, why  fhould  my  friends  prefs 
it? 

*       #• 

I  HAVE  written;  and  to  this  effecT: — 
That  I  had  never  intended  to  write  ano- 
ther line  to  a  man,  who  could  take  upon 
himfelf  to  reflecl:  upon  my  (ex  and  my- 
felf,  for  having  thought  fit  to  make  ufe 
of  my  own  judgment. 

I  tell  him?  That  I  have  fubmitted  to 


this  interview  with  Mr.  Solmes,  purely 
as  an  aft  of  duty,  to  fliew  my  fi  iends, 
that  I  will  comply  with  iheir  com- 
mands as  far  as  1  can;  and  th;tt  I  hope, 
•when  Mr.  Solmes  himfelf  fnall  fee  how 
determined  I  am,  he  will  ceafe  to  pro- 
fecnte  t)  fnit,  in  which  it  is  impoflible 
he  i'hould  fnccecd  with  my  confent. 

I  affure  him,  That  my  averfinn  to 
Mr.  Solmes  is  tooilnrere  to  permit  me 
to  doubt  myfelf  on  this  occafion.  But, 
neverthelefs,  he  mull  not  imagine,  that 
my  rejecting  of  Mr.  Solmes  is  in  fa- 
vour to  him.  That  I  value  my  free- 
dom and  independency  too  much,  if 
my  friends  will  but  leave  me  to  my 
own  judgment,  to  give  them  up  to  a 
man  fo  uncontroulable,  and  who  (hews 
me  beforehand  what  I  have  to  expefl 
from  him,  were  I  in  his  power. 

I  exprds  my  high  difnpprobation  of 
the  methods  he  takes  to  come  at  what 
pa  (Fes  in  a  private  family:  the  pretence 
of  corrupting  other  people';;  !.:. vants 
by  way  of  reprifal  for  the  (pics  they 
have  fet  upon  him,  I  tell  him  is  a  very 
pocrexcufe;  and  no  more  tlnn  tr.  at- 
tempt to  juftify  one  meannefs  by  ano- 
ther. 

There  is,  I  obferve  to  him,  a  ri^bt 
ar.d  a  ivrong  in  every  thing-,  let  people 
put  what  gloffes  they  pleale  upon  their 
actions.  To  condemn  a  deviation,  and 
to  follow  it  by  as  great  a  one,  what,  I 
afkhim,  is  this,  but  propagating  a  ge- 
neral corruption  ?  A  (tand  rmift  be 
made  by  fomebody,  turn  round  the 
evil  as  many  as  may,  or  virtue  will  b: 
loft:  and  Jhail  it  not  be  I,  a  worthy 
mind  would  aflc,  that  (hall  make  this 
ftand? 

I  leave  him  to  judge,  whether/!'/!  be 
a  worthy  one,  tried  by  this  rule:  and 
whether,  knowing  the  impetuofity  of 
his  own  difpoiition,  and  the  improba- 
bility there  is  that  my  father  and  fa- 
mily will  ever  be  reconciled  to  him,  I 
ought  to  encourage  hfs  hopes  ? 

Thefe  fpots  and  blemifhes,  I  further 
tell  hi  in,  gave  me  not  earneftnefs  enough. 
for  any  lake  but  his  own,  to  wifli  him 
in  a  jufter  and  nobler  train  of  thinking 
and  ailing;  for  that  I  truly  deipife 
many  of  the  ways  he  allows  himfelf  in: 
our  minds  are  therefore  infinitely  dif- 
ferent: and  as  to  his  profeftions  of  re- 
formation, I  muft  tell  him,  that  pro- 
fufe  acknowledgments,  without  amend- 
ment, are  but  to  me  as  fo  many  anti- 
cipating 
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cipatingconceffions,  which  he  may  find 
much  ealier  tp  make,  than  either  to 
defend  himfelf,  or  amend  his  errors. 

I  inform  him,  that  I  have  been  lately 
made  acquainted  [and  fo  I  have  by 
Betty,  and  me  by  my  brother]  with 
the  weak  and  wanton  airs  he  gives  him- 
ielf  of  declaiming  againft  matrimony. 
I  feverely  reprehend  him  on  this  OCCP.- 
fion:  and  aflc  him,  witli  what  view  he 
can  take  fo  witlefs,  fo  defpicable  a  li- 
berty, in  which  only  the  moft  aban- 
doned of  men  allow  themfelves,  and 
yet  prefumc  to  addrefs  me ? 

I  tell  him,  That  if  I  am  obliged  to 
go  to  my  uncle  Antony's,  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred,  that  I  muft  therefore  ne- 
cejj'arily  be  Mr.  Solmes's  wife:  fince  I 
may  not  be  fo  fure  perhaps  that  the 
fame  exceptions  lie  fo  ftrongly  againtl 
my  quitting  a  houfe  to  which  I  /hall  be 
forcibly  carried,  as  if  I  left  my  fa- 
ther's houfe:  and,  at  the  woift,  I  may 
be  able  to  keep  them  in  fufpenfe  till  my 
coufm  Morden  comes,  who  will  have 
a  right  to  put  me  in  pofTeiTion  of  my 
grandfather's  eftate,  if  I  infill  upon  it. 
This,  I  doubt,  is  fotncwhat  of  an  ar- 
tifice; which  can  only  be  excufable, 
as  it  is  principally  defigned  to  keep  him 
out  of  mifchief.  For  I  have  but  little 
hope,  if  carried  thither,  whether  fen- 
iible  or  fenfelefs,  if  I  am  kft  to  the 
mercy  of  my  brother  and  fitter,  but 
they  will  endeavour  to  force  the  fo- 
lemn  obligation  upon  me.  Otherwise, 
were  there  but  any  profpecl:  of  avoid- 
ing this,  by  delaying  (or  even  by  tak- 
ing things  to  make  me  ill,  if  nothing 
eife  would  do)  till  my  coufm  comes,  I 
hope  I  mould  not  think  of  leavingeven 
my  uncle's  houfe.  For  I  mould  not 
know  how  to  iquare  it  to  my  own  prin- 
ciples, to  difpenfe  with  the  duty  I  owe 
to  my  father,  wherever  it  fliall  be  his 
will  to  place  me. 

But  while  you  give  me  the  charming 
hope,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  one  man, 
I  lhall  not  be  under  the  neceflity  of 
throwing  mvfelf  upon  the  friends  of  the 
other;  I  think  my  cafe  not  abfoiutely 
defperate. 

*        * 

I  SEE  not  any  of  my  family,  nor 
hear  from  them  in  any  way  of  kind- 
net's.  This  looks  as  if  they  themfelves 
expected  no  great  matters  from  that 
Tuefday's  conference  which  makes  my 
heart  flutter  every  time  I  think  of  it. 


My  uncle  Antony's  prefence  on  the 
occalion  I  do  not  much  like:  but  I  had 
rather  meet  him  than  my  brother  or 
fifter;  yet  my  uncle  is  very  impetuous. 
I  can't  think  Mr.  Lovelace  can  bemuch 
more  fo;  at  leall  he  cannot  look  anger, 
as  my  uncle,  with  his  harder  features, 
can.  Thefe  fea-profpered  gentlemen, 
as  my  uncle  has  often  made  me  think, 
not  ufed  to  any  but  elemental  controul, 
and  even  ready  to  buffet  that,  bin  Her 
often  as  violently  as  the  winds  they  are 
accuftomed  to  be  angry  at. 

I  believe  Mr.  Solmes  will  look  as 
much  like  a  fool  as  I  ftiall  do,  if  it  be 
true,  as  my  uncle  Harlowe  writes,  and 
as  Betty  often  tells  nie,  that  he  is  as 
much  afraid  of  feting  me,  as  I  am  of 
feeing  him. 

Adieu,  my  happy,  thrice  happy 
Mil's  Howe,  who  have  no  hard  terms 
affixed  to  your  duty! — Who  have  no- 
thing to  do,  but  to  fall  in  with  a  choice 
your  mother  has  made  for  you,  to 
which  you  have  not,  nor  can  have,  a 
juft  objection:  except  the  frowardnefs 
of  our  fex,  as  our  free  cenfnreis  would 
perhaps  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  makes 
it  one,  that  the  choice  was  your  mo- 
ther's, at  firlthand.  Pei  veri'c  nature, 
vve  know,  loves  not  to  be  prefcribed  to; 
although  youth  is  not  fo  well  qualified, 
cither  by  fedatenei's  or  experience,  to 
chufe  for  itfcif. 

To  know  your  own  hnppinefs,  and 
that  it  is  «<nv,  nor  to  leave  it  to  after- 
reflection  to  look  back  upon  the  prefe- 
rable /rt/?witha  heavy  and  felf-acculing 
heart,  that  you  did  not  chule  it  when 
you  might  havechofen  it,  is  all  that  is 
neceflary  to  compleat  your  felicity!— 
And  this  power  is  wimed  you  by  jour 
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LETTER    XXIX. 

MISS    HOWE,  TO    MISS   CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


SUHDAY, 

I  Ought  yefterday  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  your  parcel  : 
Robin  tells  me,  that  the  Jofeph  Leman 
whom  you  mention  as  the  traitor,  faw 
him.  He  was  in  the  poultry-yard, 
and  fpoke  to  Robin  over  the  bank 
which  divides  that  from  the  Green 
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Lane.  *  What  brings  you  hither,  Mr. 
«  Robert? — But  I  can  tell.  Hie  away, 
'  as  faft  as  you  can.' 

No  doubt  but  their  dependance  upon 
this  fellow's  vigilance,  aiul  upon  Bet- 
ty's, leaves  you  more  at  liberty  in  your 
airings,  than  you  would  otherwife  be. 
But  you  are  the  only  perfon  I  ever  heard 
of,  who  in  luch  circumitances  had  not 
fome  faithful  iervant  to  truft  little  offices 
to.  A  poet,  my  dear,  would  not  have 
acme  to  work  for  an  Angelica,  without 
giving  her  her  Violetta,  her  Cleanthe, 
her  Clelia,  or  fome  fuch  pretty-named 
confidante — An  old  nurle  at  the  leafr. 

I  read  to  my  mother  feveral  pailages 
of  your  letters.  But  your  lait  para- 
graph, in  your  yefterday's,quitecharm- 
ed  her.  You  have  won  her  heart  by  it, 
Ihe  told  me.  And  while  her  fit  of  gra- 
titude for  it  lalted,  I  was  thinking  to 
make  my  propoial,  and  to  prefs  it  with 
.ill  the  earnettnefs  I  could  give  it,  when 
Hickman  came  in,  making  his  legs, 
and  Ih-okinghis  cravat  and  ruffles. 

I  could  molt  freely  have  ruffled  him 
for  it.  As  it  was — '  Sir,'  laid  I,  '  law 
'  you  nut  fome  of  the  ftrvants  ? — 
'  Could  not  one  of  them  have  come  in 
'  before  you  ?' 

He  begged  pardon;  looked  as  if  he 
knew  not  whether  he  had  beft  keep  his 
ground,  or  withdraw: — till  my  mo- 
ther, his fartfriend,interpofed — '  Why, 

*  Nancy,  we  are  not  upon  particulars. 

*  — Pray,  Mr.  Hickman,  lit  down.' 

*  By  your  le — r,ve,  good  Madam,' 
to  me.  You  know  his  drawl,  when 
his  mufcles  give  him  the  refpeclful  he- 
frmion. 

'  Aye,  aye,  pray  fit  down,  honed 
'  man,  if  you  are  wear)- — But  by  my 
'  mamma,  if  you  pleafe.  I  defire  my 
'  hoop  may  have  it's  full  circumfe- 
'  rence.  All  they're  good  for,  that 

*  I  know,  is  to  clean  dirty  fiioes,  and 

*  to  keep  fellows  at  a  diftance.' 

'  Strange  girl!'  cried  my  mother, 
difpleafed;  but  with  a  milder  turn, 

*  Aye,  aye,  Mr.  Hickman,  fit  down 
'  by  me :  I   have  no  fuch  forbidding 
'  folly  in  my  drefs.' 

I  looked  ferious ;  and  in  my  heart 
was  glad  this  fpeech  of  hers  was  not 
made  to  your  uncle  Antony. 

My  mother,  with  the  true  widow's 
freedom,  would  mighty  prudently  have 
led  into  the  fubjeft  we  had  been  upon; 
and  would  have  had  read  to  him,  I 
not,  that  very  paragraph  in 


your  letter  which  is  To  much  in  his  fa- 
vour. He  was  highly  obliged  to  dear 
Mifs  Hailowe,  Ihe  would  aflure  him; 
that  (he  did  fay. 

But  I  afked  him,  if  he  had  any  news 
by  his  laft  letters  from  London — A 
queftion  which  he  always  underftands 
to  be  &  July  f&  changer:  for  otherwife  I 
never  put  it.  And  fo  if  he  be  but 
filent,  I  am  not  angry  with  him  that  he 
anfwers  it  not. 

I  chufe  not  to  mention  my  propofal 
before  him,  till  I  know  how  it  will  be 
relifhed  by  my  mother.  If  it  be  not 
well  received,  perhaps  I  may  employ 
him  on  the  occalion.  Yet  I  don't  like 
to  owe  him  an  obligation,  if  I  could 
help  it.  For  men  who  have  his  views 
in  their  heads,  do  fo  parade  it,  fo  ftrut 
about,  if  a  woman  condefcend  to  em- 
ploy them  in  her  affairs,  that  one  has 
no  patience  with  them. 

However,  if  I  find  not  an  opportunity 
this  day,  I  will  make  one  to-moirow. 

I  (hall  not  open  eitherof  yourfealed- 
up  parcels,  but  \nyour  prefeflce.  There 
is  no  need.  Your  conduft  is  out  of 
al!  queftion  with  me:  and  by  the  ex- 
tracts you  have  given  me  from  his  let- 
ters and  your  own,  I  know  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  prefent  fituation  of  things 
between  you. 

I  was  going  to  give  you  a  little  flip- 
pant hint  or  two.  'But  fince  you  wi(h 
to  be  thought  fuperior  to  all  our  fex  in 
the  command  of  yourfelfj  and  fince  in- 
deed you  deferve  to  be  thought  foj  I 
will  (pare  you.  You  are,  however,  at 
times,  more  than  half  inclined  to  (peak 
out.  That  you  do  not,  is  only  owing 
to  a  little  bafliful  ftruggle  between  jote 
*r\Ayourfelj\  as  I  njay  fay.  When  that 
is  quite  got  over,  I  know  you  will  fa- 
vour me  undifguifedly  with  the  refult, 

I  cannot  forgive  your  taking  upon 
you  (at  fo  extravagant  a  rate  too)  to  pay 
my  mother's  fervant.  Indeed  I  amt 
and  I  nvill  be,  angiy  with  you  for  it. 
A  year's  wages  at  once  well  nigh!  only 
as  unknown  to  my  mother,  I  make  it 
better  for  the  fervants  according  to  their 
merits — How  it  made  the  man  ftare!— 
And  it  may  be  his  ruin  too,  as  far  as  I 
know.  If  he  (hould  buy  a  ring,  and 
marry  a  lorry  body  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  the  money,  one  would  be 
loth,  a  twelvemonth  hence,  that  the 
poor  old  fellow  (hould  think  he  had 
reafon  to  \vifh  the  bounty  never  con- 
ferred. 

I  MUST 
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/  MVST  give  you  your  way  in  thc'e 
things,  you  fay. — And  I  know  there 
is  no  contradicting  you  :  for  you  were 
ever  putting  too  great  a  value  upon 
little  offices  done'foi -jou,  and  too  little 
upon  the  great  ones  you  do  for  others. 
Tii1^  fatisf.tclion  yju  have  in  doing  fo, 
Igr'.ntit,  repays  you.  But  why  ihould 
you,  by  the  noblenefs  of  your  mind, 
threw  :  :prcaches  upon  the  reft  of  the 
world  ?  Particularly  upon  your  own 
family  an  '  upon  ours  too  ? 

If,  as  I  h:;ve  heard  you  fay,  it  is  a 
good  rule  to  give  WORDS  the  hear- 
ing, but  to  Jirir.  our  judgments  of  men 
and  things  by  r.-KEDS  ONLY;  what 
fliaii  \ve  think  ;  .  ,  -..ho  fesks  to  find 
palliatives  in  IVO/V.T,  for  narrpwneis  of 
heart  in  the  very  perfons  her  deals  fo 
filently,  yet  fo  forcibly,  reflect  upon  ? 
Why  blufh  you  not,  my  dear  friend, 
to  be  thus  fmgular? — When  you  meet 
v.-ith  another  perfon  whole  mind  is  like 
yourowii,  thendifplay  your  excellences 
33  you  pleafe:  but  till  then,  for  pity's 
1'ike,  Itt  yourheart  and  your  fpirit  fuf- 
fcr  a  little  contraction. 

I  intended  to  wi  ite  but  a  few  lines  ; 
chiefly  to  let  you  know,  your  parcels 
are  come  fafe.  And  accordingly  I  be- 
gan in  a  large  hand;  and  I  am  already 
come  to  the  end  of  my  fecond  Iheet. 
But  I  could  write  a  quire  without  hefi- 
rr.tion  upon  a  fubje£l  fo  copious  and  fo 
beloved  as  is  your  praife.— Not  for  this 
fingle  inftance  of  your  generofity;  fmce 
I  am  really  angry  with  you  for  it;  but 
for  the  benevolence  exemplified  in  the 
•whole  tenor  of  your  life  and  actions; 
of  which  this  is  but  a  common  inltancc. 
Heaven  direft  you,  in  your  own  ardu- 
ous trials,  is  all  I  have  room  to  add; 
and  make  you  happy,  as  you  think  to 
be_yc«r  oivn 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XXX. 

1TISS  CLARISSA  HARLO\VE,TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SUNDAY   NTGHT,    APRIL-S. 

I  Have  many  new  particulars  to  ac- 
quaint you  with,  that  (hew  a  great 
change  in  the  behaviour  of  my  friends 
to  me.  I  did  not  think  we  had  fo 
much  art  among  us,  as  I  find  we  bavt. 
I  will  give  thefc  particulars  to  you  as 
they  offered. 


All  the  family  wns  at  church  in  the 
morning.  They  brought  good  Dr. 
Lewen  with  them,  in  purfuance  of  a 
previous  invitation.  And  the  do6lor 
lent  up  to  deilre  my  permiffion  to  at- 
tend me  in  my  own  apartment. 

You  may  believe  it  was  eafily  granted. 

So  the  doctor  came  up. 

We  had  a  cor.verfution  of  near  an 
hour  before  dinner:  but,  lo  my  liu  prize, 
he  waved  every-thing  thai  wouio  have 
led  to  the  fubjeft  I  fuppofed  he  wanted 
to  talk  about.  At  fait,  I  aiked  him, 
If  it  were  not  thought  llrange  I  (hotiid 
be  fo  long  abfent  fium  church  ?  He 
made  me  lb;ne  h-ndfome  compliments 
upon  it:  bin  (aid,  for  his  part,  he  had 
ever  made  it  a  rule,  to  avoid  interfering 
in  the  private  concerns  of  families,  un- 
lefs  defued  to  do  fo. 

I  was  prodigioufly  difappointedj  but 
fuppofing  that  he  was  thought  too  juft 
a  man  to  be  made  a  judge  of  in  this 
caufe;  I  led  no  more  to  it:  nor,  when 
he  was  called  down  to  dinner,  did  he 
take  the  leall  notice  of  leaving  me  be- 
hind him  there. 

But  this  was  not  the  firft  time  fince 
my  confinement  that  1  thought  it  a  hard  - 
fhip  not  to  dine  below.  And  when  I 
parted  with  him  on  the  flairs,  a  tear 
would  burft  it's  way;  and  he  hurried 
down;  his  own  good-natured  eyes  glif- 
tening;  for  he  law  it,.— Nor  trufted  he 
his  voice,  left  the  accent  I  fuppofe 
ihould  havedifcovered  his  concern;  de- 
parting in  filence,  though  with  his  ufual 
graceful  obligingncfs. 

I  hear,  that  he  praifed  me,  and  my 
part  in  the  conversation  that  pafled  be- 
tween us<— To  ihew  them,  I  fuppofe, 
that  it  was  not  upon  theintereftingfub- 
jects  which  I  make  no  doubt  he  was  de- 
fired  not  to  enter  upon. 

He  left  me  fo  difiatisfied,  yet  fo  per- 
plexed with  this  new  way  of  treatment, 
that  I  never  found  myfelf  fo  much  dif- 
concerted,  and  out  of  my  train. 

But  \  was  to  be  more  fo.  This  was 
to  be  a  day  of  puzzle  to  me.  Pregnant 
puzzle,  it  I  may  fo  fay:  for  there  muft 
great  meaning  lie  behind  it. 

In  the  afternoon,  all  but  my  brother 
and  filter  went  to  church  with  the  good 
doctor;  who  left  his  compliments  for 
me.  I  took  a  walk  in  the  garden:  my 
brother  and  filter  walked  in  it  too,,  and 
kept  me  iji  their  eye  a  good  while,  on 
purpofc,  as  I  thought,  that  I  might  fee 
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how  gay  and  good-humoured  they  were 
together.  At  laft  they  came  down  the 
walk  that  I  was  coming  up,  hand-in- 
hand,  lover-like. 

•  Your  fervant,  Mifs!' — '  Your  fer- 
'  vant,  Sir!' — paifcd  between  my  bro- 
ther and  me. 

«  Is  it  not  cold- i(h,  filler  Clary  ?'  in 

*  kinder  voice  than  ufual,  laid  my  fitter, 
and  flopped.— -I  flopped  and  cunfeyed 
low   to    her  half-curtfey. — '  I    think 
'  not,  filler,'  laid  I. 

She  went  on.  I  curtfeyed  without  re- 
turn; and  proceeded,  turning  to  my 
poultry-yard. 

By  a  fhorter  turn,  arm-in-arm,  they 
vrere  there  before  me. 

'  I  think,  Clary,'  faid  my  brother, 
'  you  muftprefent  me  with  fome  of  this 

*  breed,  for  Scotland.' 

'  If  you  pleafe,  brother/ 

*  I'll  chufefor  you,1  laid  my  fifter. 

And  while  I  fed  them,  they  pointed 
to  half  a  dozen:  yet  intending  nothing 
by  it,  I  believe,  but  to  mew  a  deal  of 
love  and  good-humour  to  each  other 
before  me. 

My  uncles  next,  (at  their  return 
from  church)  were  to  do  me  the  ho- 
nour of  tfoir  notice.  They  bid  Betty 
tell  me,  they  would  drink  tea  wuh  me  in 
my  own  apartment.  'Now,'  thought 
1,  '  fhall  I  have  the  fubjecl:  of  next 
'  Tuefday  enforced  upon  me.' 

But  they  contradicted  the  order  for 
tea,  and  only  my  uncle  Harlowe  came 
up  to  me. 

Half-diftant,  half -affectionate,  at  his 
entering  my  chamber,  was  the  air  he 
put  on  to  his  daughter-niece ,  as  he 
ufed  to  call  me;  and  I  threw  inyfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  befought  his  favour. 

'  None  of  thefe  difcompofures,  child. 
None  of  thefe  apprehensions.     You 
will  now  have  every-body's  favour. 
All  is  coming  about,  my  dear.    I  was 
impatient  to  fee   you.     I  could  no 
longer  deny  myfelf  this  fatisfaftion.' 
He  then  raifed  me,  and  kitted  me,  and 
called  me  '  Charming  creature!' 

But  he  waved  entering  into  any  inte- 
refting  fubie<ft.  '  All  will  be  well 
'  now.  All  will  be  right. — No  more 
f  complainings!  Every -body  loves  you! 
'  — I  only  came  to  make  my  earlieft 
f  court  to  you  !'  [were  his  condefcend- 
ing  words]  '  and  to  fit  and  talk  of 
'  twenty  and  twenty  fond  things,  as  I 
'  ujed  to  do. — And  let  every  paft  dif- 
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'  agreeable  thing  be  forgotten,  as  if  no- 
'  thing  had  happened.' 

He  underftyod  me  as  beginning  to 
hint  at  the  difgrace  of  my  confinement 
— <  No  difgrace,  my  dear,  can  fall  to 
'  your  lot:  your  reputation  is  too  well 
1  eftablifhed. — I  longed  to  fee  you,' 
repeated  he — '  I  havefeen  nobody  half 
'  fo  amiable  fince  I  faw  you  laft.' 

And  again  he  kirfed  my  cheek,  ray 
glowing  cheek;  for  I  was  impatient, 
I  was  vexed,  to  be  thus,  as  I  thought, 
played  upon:  and  how  could  I  be  thank- 
ful fora  vifit,  that  (it  now  was  evi- 
dent) was  only  a  too  humble  artifice,  .to 
draw  me  in  againft  the  next  Tuefday, 
or  to  leave  me  inexcufableto  them  all  ? 

()  my  cunning  brother! — This  is  bis 
contrivance.  And  then  my  anger  made 
me  recollect  the  triumph  in  his  and  my 
filler's  fondnefs  for  each  other,  asprac- 
tifed  before  me;  and  the  mingled  in- 
dignation flaming  from  their  eyes,  as 
arm-in-arm  they  (poke  to  me,  and  the 
forced  condefcenfion  playing  upon  their 
lips,  when  they  called  me  Ciary,  and 
Siller. 

Do  you  think  I  could,  with  thefe  re- 
flecli'jiis,  look  upon  my  uncle  Har- 
lowe's  vifit  as  the  favour  hefeemed  de- 
firous  I  mould  think  it  to  be  ? — Indeed 
I  could  not;  and  feeing  him  fo  ftu- 
dioufly  avoid  all  recrimination,  as  I 
may  call  it,  I  gave  into  the  affectation  j 
and  foltowed  him  in  his  talk  of  indiffe- 
rent things:  while  he  feemed  to  ndmire 
this  thing  and  that,  as  if  he  had  never 
feen  them  before;  nnd  now-and-then, 
condcicendir.gly  kiffed  the  hand  that 
wrought  fome  of  the  things  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon;  not  fo  much  to  admire 
them,  as  to  find  fuhjefts  to  divert 
what  was  moft  in  his  head,  and  in  my 
heart. 

At  his  going 'away—'  How  can  I 
'  leave  you  here  by  yourfclf,  my  dear? 
'  You,  whole  company  tiled  to  enliven 
'  us  all.  You  are  not  e:cpe£led  down 

*  indeed:  but   I  proteft  I  had  a  good 
'   mind  to  furprize  your  father  and  mo- 

*  th.crj.— If  I  thought  nothing  would 
'  anfc    lhat   would   be  di (agreeable — 
'  My  dear4,  rny  love!'  [O  the  dear  art- 
ful  gentleman4.  How  could  my  uncle 
Harlowel'-difleinblc?]  *  What  fay  you? 
1   Will  you  give  me  your  h:md  ?   Will 
'  you  fee  your  father  ?  Can  you  ftand 
'  his  dil'pleai'urt,  on  fn  ii.  feeing  the  dear 
'  cieature  who  has  given  him  and  ail 
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'.  of  us  fo  much  difturbance  ?  Can  you 
'  promife  future — ' 

He  faw  me  riling  in  my  temper — 
'  Nay,  my  dear,'  interrupting  himfelf, 

*  if  you  cannot  be  all  refignation,  I 
'  would  not  have  you  think  of  it.' 

My  heart,  ftruggling  between  duty 
snd  warmth  of  temper,  was  full.  You 
know,  my  dear,  I  never  could  bear  to 
be  dealt  meanly  with !— '  How— how 

*  can  you,  Sir!  You,  my  papa-uncle 
'  — How   can  you,    Sir  ! — The  poor 
«  girl !' — For  I  could  not  fpeak  with 
connexion. 

'  Nay,  my  dear,  if  you  cannot  be  all 

*  duty,    all    refignation — belter    ftay 

*  whereyouare.— Butafterthe inftance 
'  you  have  given—' 

'  Inflance  I  have  given! — What  in- 

*  ftance,  Sir?' 

*  Well,  well,  child,  better  ftay  where 
«  you  are,    if  your   paft  confinement 

*  hangs  fo  heavy  upon  you — But  now 

*  there  will   be  a  fudden  end  to  it— 

*  Adieu,  my  dear!— Three  words  on- 
'  ly — Let  your  compliance  be  fmcere  ! 
*•  — And  love  me,  as  you  ufed  to  love 
'  me — Your  grandfather  did  not  do  fo 

*  much  for  you,  as  I  will  do  for  you." 
Without  fuffering  me  to  reply,  he 

hurried  away,  as  1  thought,  like  one 
who  had  been  employed  to  act  a  part 
jigainft  his  will,  and  was  glad  it  was 
over. 

Don't  you  fee,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe, 
how  they  are  all  determined  ? — Have  I 
not  reafon  to  dread  next  Tuefday  ? 

Up  prefently  after  came  my  fifter:— 
to  obferve,  I  fuppofe,  the  way  I  was  in. 

She  found  me  in  tears. 

*  Have  you  not  a  Thomas  a  Kean- 
'  pis,  fifter?'  with  a  (tiff  air. 

*  I  have,  Madam.' 

'  Madam!— How  long  are  we  to  be 

*  at  this  diftance,  Clary?' 

*  No  loxget,  my  dear  Bella,  if  you 

*  allow  me  to  call  you  fifter.'     And  I 
look  her  hand. 

*  No  fawning  neither,  girl!' 

I  withdrew  my  hand  as  haftily,  as 
you  may  believe  I  (hould  have  done, 
md  I,  in  feeling  for  one  of  your  parcels 
under  the  wood,  been  bitten  by  a  vi- 


'  I  beg  pardon,'  faid  I—'  Too -too 
ready  to  make  advances,  I  am  al- 
waysfubje&ingmyfelf  to  contempts.' 

*  People  who  know  not  how  to  keep 
a  middle  behaviour/  laid  flic,  '  mult 
ever-more  do  fo.* 


'  I  will  fetch  you  the  Kempis, •fifter.*' 
I  did.  <  Here  it  is.  You  will  find 
'  excellent  things,  Bella,  in  that  little 
'  bcrok.' 

'  I  wifh,'  retorted  (he,  «  you  had 
'  pic  filed  by  them.' 

'  I  wi(hjo//  may,'  faid  I.  '  Exam- 
1  pic  from  a  fifter  older  than  one's  {"elf 
'  is  a  fine  thing.' 

«  Older!  Saucy  little  fool!1— And 
away  (he  flung. 

What  a  captious  old  woman  will  my 
fifter  make,  if  (he  live  to  be  one! — de- 
manding the  reverence,  perhaps,  yet 
not  aiming  at  the  merit ;  and  afhamed 
of  the  years  that  can  only  entitle  her  to 
the  reverence. 

It  is  pir.in  from  what  I  have  related, 
that  they  think  they  have  got  me  at 
fame  advantage  by  obtaining  my  con- 
fent  to  this  interview:  but  if  it  were 
net,  Betty's  impertinence  juft  nov.- 
would  mike  it  evident.  She  has  been 
complimenting  me  upon  it;  and  upon 
the  vifit  of  my  uncle  Harlowe.  She 
fays,  The  difficulty  now  is  more  than 
half  over  with  me.  Sheisfurel  would 
not  fee  Mr.  Solmes,  but  to  have  him. 
Now  (hall  (he  be  loon  better  employed 
than  of  late  (lie  has  been.  All  hands 
will  be  at  work.  She  loves  dearly  to 
have  weddings  go  forward  !  —  Who 
knows,  whofe  turn  will  be  next? 

I  found  in  the  afternoon  a  reply  to  my 
anfwer  to  Mr.  Lovelace's  letter.  It  is 
full  of  promifes,  full  of  vows  of  gra- 
titude, of  eternal  gratitude,  is  hie 
word,  among  others  (till  more  hyper- 
bolick.  Yet  Mr.  Lovelace,  the  leajt 
of  any  man  whofe  letters  I  have  leen, 
runs  into  thofe  elevated  abfurdities.  I 
fhould  be  apt  to  defpife  him  for  it,  if 
he  did.  Such  language  looks  always 
to  me,  as  if  the  flatterer  thought  to 
find  a  woman  a  fool,  or  hoped  to  make 
her  one. 

He  regrets  my  indifference  to  him; 
which  puts  all  the  hope  he  has  in  my 
favour  upon  the  (hocking  ufage  I  re- 
ceive from  my  friends. 

As  to  my  charge  upon  him  of  un- 
politenefs  and  uncontroulablenefs— 
What  [he  a(ks]  can  he  fay  ?  Since 
being  unable  abfolutely  to  vindicate 
him  (elf,  he  has  too  much  ingemiouf- 
nels  to  attempt  to  do  fo :  yet  is  (truck 
dumb  by  my  harfh  conftruclion,  that  his 
acknowledging  temper  is  owing  more 
to  his  careleflnefs  to  defend  himfelf, 
than  to  his  inclination  to  amend.  He 
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had  never  before  met  with  the  objec- 
tions againft  his  morals  which  I  had 
raifed,  }~«/?/y  railed:  and  he  was  re- 
f'olved  to  obviate  them.  What  is  it, 
he  afks,  that  he  has  promifed,  but  re- 
formation by  my  example  :  And  what 
pccafion  for  the  promife,  if  he  had  not 
faults,  and  thole  very  great  ones,  to 
reform?  He  hopes,  acknowledgment 
of  an  error  is  no  bad  fign  ;  although 
my  fevere  virtue  has  interpreted  it  into 
one. 

He  believes,  I  may  be  right  (fe-verely 
right,  he  calls  it)' in  my  judgment 
againft  making  reprisals  in  the  cafe  of 
the  intelligence  he  receives  from  my  fa- 
mily: he  cannot  charge  himfelf  to  be 
of  a  temper  that  leads  him  to  beinqui- 
•fitive  into  any-body's  private  affairs; 
but  hopes,  that  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe,  and  the  ftrange  conduft  of 
my  friends,  will  excufe  him;  efpecially, 
when  fomuch  depends  upon  his  know- 
ing the  movements  of  a  family  fo  vio- 
lently bent,  by  meaiures  right  or  wrong, 
to  carry  their  point  againft  me,  in  ma- 
lice to  him.  People,  he  fays,  who  aft 
like  angels,  ought  to  have  angels  to 
deal  with.  For  his  part,  he  has  not 
yet  learned  the  difficult  leffon  of  re- 
turning good  for  e-Tjil:  and  fhall  think 
himfelf  the  lefs  encouraged  to  learn  it 
by  the  treatment  I  have  met  with  from 
the  very  peribns,  who  would  trample 
upon  him,  as  they  do  upon  me,  were 
he  to  lay  himieif  under  their  feet. 

He  excuf'es  himfelf  for  the  liberties 
lie  owns  he  has  heretofore  taken  in  ridi- 
culing the  marriage-  it  ate.  It  is  afub- 
je£t,  he  fays,  that  he  has  not  of  late 
treated  fo  lightly.  He  owns  it  to  be 
l\j  trite,  fo  beaten  a  topick  with  all  li- 
bertines and  witlings;  fo  frothy,  fo 
empty,  fo  nothing-meaning,  fo  worn- 
out  a  theme,  that  he  is  heartily  afhamed 
of  himieif,  ever  to  have  made  it  his. 
He  condemns  it  as  a  itupid  reflection 
upon  the  laws  and  rood  order  of  foci- 
ety,  and  upon  a  man's  owr,  anceftors  : 
and  in  himieif,  who  has  fbmereafon  to 
value  himfelf  upon  his  defcent  and  al- 
liances, more  ceni'v.rable,  than  in  thofe 
who  have  not  the  fame  advantage  to 
boaft  of.  He  promises  TO  be  more  cir- 
cumfpecl:  than  ever,  both  in  his  words 
and  actions,  that  he  may  be  more  and 
more  worthy  of  jny  approbation  ;  and 
that  he  may  give  an  nifurance  before- 
hand, thai  a  foundation  is  laid  in  his 
mind  for  my  example  to  work  upon 


with  equat  reputation  and  effeft  to  us 
both — If  he  may  be  fo  happy  to  call  me 
his. 

He  gives  me  up  as  abfolutely  loft,  if 
I  go  to  my  uncle  Antony's  :  the  clofe 
confinement;  the  moated-houfe;  the 
chapel;  the  implacablenefs  of  my  bro- 
ther and  fifter,  and  their  power  over 
the  reft  of  my  family,  he  lets  forth  in 
ftrong  lights;  and  plainly  fays,  that 
he  muft  have  a  ftruggle  to  prevent  my 
being  carried  thither. 

Your  kind,  your  generous  endea- 
vours to  intereft  your  mother  in  my  be- 
half, will,  I  hope,  prevent  thofe harfh- 
er  extremities  to  which  I  might  be 
otherwife  driven.  And  to  you  1  will 
fly,  if  permitted,  and  keep  all  my 
promifes,  of  not  correfponding  with 
any-body,  not  feeing  any-body,  but 
by  your  mother's  direction  and  yours. 

I  will  clofe  and  depofit  at  this  place. 
It  is  not  neceffary  to  fay,  how  much  I 
zm your  ever- affeftionate  and  obliged, 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XXXI. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

I  Am  glad  my  papers  are  fafe  in  your 
hands.  I  will  make  it  my  endea- 
vour to  deferve  your  good  opinion,  that 
I  may  not  at  once  difgrace  your  judg- 
ment, and  my  own  heart. 

I  have  another  letter  from  Mr.  Love- 
lace. He  is  extremely  apprehenfive  of 
the  meeting  I  am  to  have  with  Mr. 
Solmes  to-morrow.  He  fays,  That  the 
airs  that  wretch  gives  hirafelf  on  the 
occafion,  add  to  his  concern;  and  it  is 
with  infinite  difficulty  that  he  prevails 
upon  himfelf  not  to  make  him  a  vifit  to 
let  him  know  what  he  may  expecl,  if 
compuliion  be  ufed  towards  me  in  his 
favour.  He  afl'ures  me,  That  Solmes 
has  actually  talked  with  tradefmen  of 
new  equipages,  and  names  the  people 
in  town  with  whom  he  has  treated: 
that  he  has  even  [Was  there  ever  fuch 
a  horrid  wretch!]  allotted  this  and 
that  apartment  in  his  houfe,  for  a 
nurfery,  and  other  offices. 

How  (hall  I  bear  to  hear  fuch  a  crea- 
ture talk  of  love  to  me?  Ifhall  be  out 
of  all  patience  with  him.  BiTides,  I 
thought  that  he  did  not  dare  to  make  or 
F  f  a  wHt 
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talk  of  thefe  impudent  preparations— 
So  inconfiftent  as  fuch  are  with  my 
brother's  views — But  I  fly  the  fubje6l. 

Upon  this  confidence  of  Solmes,  you 
will  lefs  wonder  at  that  of  Lovelace,  in 
preffing  me  in  the  name  of  all  his  fa- 
7T)i)y,  to  efcape  from  fo  determined  a 
violence  as  is  intended  to  be  offered  to 
me  at  my  uncle's :  that  the  forward 
contriver  fhould  piopofe  Lord  M.'s 
chariot  and  fix  to  be  at  the  llile  that 
leads  up  to  the  lonely  coppice  adjoin  - 
ing  to  our  paddock..  You  will  fee 
Low  audacioufly  he  mentions  fettle- 
ments  ready  drawn;  hoi femen ready  to 
mount;  and  one  of  his  coufms  Mon- 
tague to  be  in  the  chariot,  or  at  the 
George  in  the  neighbouring  village, 
waiting  to  accompany  me  to  Lord  M.'s, 
or  to  Lady  Betty's,  or  Lady  Sarah's,  or 
to  town,  as  I  pleai'e ;  and  upon  fucli 
fcrdcrs,  or  conditions,  and  under  fuch 
reftriflions  as  to  himfelf,  as  I  fhull 
prefcribe. 

You  will  fee  hovfr  he  threatens,  To 
watch  and  way-lay  them,  and  to  refcue 
me  as  he  callb  it,  by  an  armed  force  of 
friends  and  fervants,  if  they  attempt 
to  carry  me  againft  my  will  to  my  un- 
cle's; and  this,  whether  I  give  my  con- 
ient  to  the  enterprize,  or  not :  — firvce  he 
&all  have  no  hopes  if  I  am  once  there. 

0  my  dear  friend  1  Who  can  think 
of  theie  things,  and  not  be  extremely 
miferable  in  her  apprehenfions ! 

This  mifchievous  fex  !  What  had  I 
to  do  with  any  of  them  ;  or  they  with 
irie  ?— I  had  deferved  this,  were  it  by 
my  own  feekitfg,  by  my  own  giddrnei's, 
that  I  had  bvought  myfelf  into  thjs  li- 
tuation — I  wiih  with  all  my  heart — But 
how  foolifhly  we  are  apt -to  \viih  when 
\ve  find  ourfelves  unhappy,  and  know 
not  how  to  help  ourfelves  ! 

On  your  mother's  goodnefs,  how- 
ever, is  my  reliance.  If  I  can  but 
avoid  being  precipitated  on  either  hand, 
till  my  couiln  Morden  arrives,  a  re- 
oonciJi'ation  mnft  follow;  and  all  will 
be  happy. 

t  have  depofited  a  letter  for  Mr. 
Lovelace ;  in  which  I  charge  him,  as 
he  would  not  difoblige  me  for  ever,  to 
avoid  any  rafh  ftep,  any  vifit  to  Mr. 
Solmes,  which  may  be  followed  by  a£ts 
of  violence. 

1  re-aifure  him,  That  I  will  fooner 
die  than  be  that  man's  wife. 

Whatever  be  my  ufage,  whatever 
ifcall  be  the  refult  of  the  apprehended 


interview,  I  infift  upon  it  that  he  pre4- 
fume  not  to  offer  violence  to  any  of  my 
friends:  and  exprefs  myfelf  highly 
difpleafed,  that  he  mould  prefume  up- 
on fuch  an  intertft  in  my  efteem,  as  to 
think  himfelf  entitled  to  difpute  my 
father's  authority  in  my  removal  to  my 
uncle's;  although  I  tell  him,  that  I 
will  omit  neither  prayers  nor  contriv- 
ance, even  to  the  making  of  myfelf 
ill,  to  avoid  going. 

To-morrow  is  Tuefday  !  How  foon 
comes  upon  us  the  day  we  dread! — O 
that  a  deep  fleep  of  twenty-four  hovrs 
would  feize  my  faculties  ! — But  thrii 
the  next  day  would  be  Tuefday,  as  to 
all  the  effects  and  pnrpofes  for  which  I 
fo  much  dread  it.  If  this  reach  you. 
before  the  event  of  the  fo  much  appre- 
hended interview  can  be  known,  pray 
for  yvur 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XXXII. 

MISS   CVARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 


TUESDAY   MORNING,    SIX 

THE  dayiscome!  —  I  wifli  it  were 
happily  over.  I  have  had  a 
wi  etched  night.  Hardly  a  wink  have 
I  flept,  ruminating  upon  the  approach- 
ing interview.  The  very  dittance  of 
tnr.e  to  which  they  con  fented,  has  add- 
ed folemnity  to  the  meeting,  which 
otberwife  it  wonld  not  have  had. 

A  thoughtful  mind  is  not  a  bleflmg 
to  be  coveted,  unlefs  it  had  fuch  a  hap- 
py vivacity  with  it  as  yours:  3  vivacity, 
which  enables  a  perfon  to  enjoy  the 
prefcni,  without  being  over-anxious 
about  the  future. 

TVESDAT,  ELEVEN  O'CLOCK. 

I  HAVE  had  a  vifit  from  my  aunt 
Hervey.  Betty,  in  her  alarming  way, 
told  me,  I  fhould  have  a  lady  to  break- 
faft  with  me,  whom  I  little  expefted  ; 
giving  me  to  believe  it  was  my  mother. 
This  fluttered  me  fo  much,  on  hearing 
a  lady  coming  up-itairs,  fuppoiing  it 
was  (he,  (and  not  knowing  how  to  ac- 
count for  her  motives  in  fuch  a  vifit, 
after  I  had  been  fo  long  baniflied  from 
her  preience)  that  my  aunt,  at  her  en- 
trance, took  notice  of  my  diforder, 
and  after  her  firft  falutation  — 

4  Why,  Mifs,'  laid  flic,  fcycu  fcem 
«  forprized. 
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fnrprized. —  Upon  my  word,  you 
thoughtful  young  ladies  have  ftrange 
apprehenfions  about  nothing  at  ail. 
What,'  taking  rny  hand,  '  can  be 
the  matter  with  you  ? — Why,  my 
dear,  tremble,  tremble,  tremble  at 
this  rate  ?  You'll  not  be  fit  to  be  feen 
by  aviy-body.  Come,  my  love,' 
tiffing  my  cheek,  '  pluck  up  a  cou- 
rage. By  this  netdlefs  flutter  on  the 
approaching  interview,  when  it  is 
over,  you  will  judge  of  your  other 
antipathies,  and  laugh  at  yourfelf 
for  giving  way  to  fo  apprehenfive  an 
imagination.' 

I  faid,  that  whatever  we  ftrongly 
imagined,  was,  in  it's  effects  at  the 
time,  more  than  imaginary,  although 
to  others  it  might  not  appear  fo  -.  that  I 
had  not  refted  one  hour  all  night;  that 
the  impertinent  fet  over  me,  by  giving 
me  room  to  think  my  mother  was  com- 
ing up,  had  fo  much  difconcerted  me, 
that  I  mould  be  very  little  qualified  to 
fee  any-body  I  difliked  to  fee. 

There  was  no  accounting  for  thefe 
things,  (he  faid.  Mr.  Solmes  hit  night 
luppofed  he  fhould  be  under  as  much 
agitation  as  I  could  be. 

*  Who  is  it,  then,  Madam,  that  fo 
'  reluctant  an  interview  on  bolb  fides, 

*  is  to  pleafe  ?' 

«  Both  of  you,  my  dear,  I  hope,  af- 
'  ter  the  firft  flurries  are  over.  The 
'  moft  apprelienfive  beginnings,  I  have 

*  often  known,  make  the  happieil  con- 
'  clufions.' 

'  There  can  be  but  one  happy  con- 
«  clufion  to  the  intended  viiit;  and 

*  that  is,  That  both  iules  may  be  fa- 
«  tisfied  it  will  be  the  hilt.' 

She  then  reprefented,  how  unhappy 
it  would  be  for  me,  if  I  did  not  f utter 
myfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  :  (he  pMfcd 
me  to  receive  Mr.  Solmes  as  became  my 
education;  and  declared,  that  his  ap- 
prehenfions on  the  expectation  lie  had 
of  feeing  me,  were  owing  to  his  love 
and  his  awe;  intimating,  That  true 
love  is  ever  accompanied  -by  fear  and 
reverence;  and  that'  no  Shifter! ng, 
braving  lover, could  deferve  encourage- 
ment. 

To  this  I  anfwered,  That  conftitu- 
tion  was  to  be  conf:deied:  that  a  man 
•f  fpirit  would  a6l  like  one,  and  could 
.do  nothing  meanly;  that  a  creeping 
mind  would  creep  inevery-thing,  where 
it  had  a  view  to  obtain  a  benefit  in-  it; 
and  infult,  where  it  had.  power,  and 
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nothing  to  expeft:  that  this  was  not  a 
point  now  to  be  determined  with  me  : 
that  I  had  laid  as  much  as  I  cottld  pof- 
fibly  fay  on  this  fubjeft:  that  this  in- 
terview was  impofed  upon  me :  by  thofe, 
indeed,  who  had  a  right  to  impofe  it: 
but  that  it  was  lorely  aguinfl  my  will 
complied  with;  and  for  this  reafbn, 
that  there  was  averfion,  not  nuilfttbitist 
in  the  cafe;  and  ib  nothing  could  come 
of  it,  but  a  pretence,  as  I  much  ap- 
prehended, to  ufe  me  ftill  more  ieverely 
than  I  had  been  ufed. 

She  was  then  pleafed  to  charge  me 
with  prepofleffion  and  prejudice.  She 
expatiated  upon  the  duty  of  a  child.  She 
imputed  to  me  abundance  of  fine  qua- 
lities; but  told  me,  that,  in  this  cafe, 
that  of  perfuadeablenefs  was  wanting 
to  crown  all.  She  infifted  upon  the  me- 
rit of  obedience,  although  my  will  were 
not  in  it.  From  a  little  hint  I  gave  of 
my  ftill  greater  diflike  to  fee  Mr. "Solmss 
on  account  of  the  freedom  I  had  treated 
him  with,  (he  talked  to  me  of  his  for- 
giving difpofition;of  his  infinite  refpecT: 
for  me;  and  I  cannot  tell  what  of  this 
fort. 

I  never  found  myfelf  fo  fretful  in  my 
life:  and  fo  I  told.my  aunt;  and  begged 
her  pardon  for  it.  But  me  faid,  it  was 
well  difguifed  then;  for  (he  law  nothing 
but  little  tremors,  which  were  ufual 
with  young  ladies  when  they  were  to 
fee  their  admirers  for  thejirji  rime;  and 
this  might  be  called  fo,  with  rdpucT1  to 
me;  fmce  it  was  the  firft  time  I  had  con- 
fented  to  fee  Mr.  Solmes  in  that  light 
— But  that  the  next — 

'  How,  Mau'am,'  interrupted  I — *  la 
4  it  then  imagined,  that  I  give  this* 
'  meeting  on  that  foot  r~— 

'  To  be  fure  it  is,  child.' 

*  To  be  fure  it  is,  Madam!     Then  I 

*  do  yet  delire  to  decline  it.— I  will 
'  not,  I  cannot,  fee  him,  if  he  expects 
'  me  to  fee  him  upon  thofe  terms.' 

'  Nieenefs,  punctilio — Mere  puncli- 
'  lio,  niece ! — Can  you  think  that  your 

*  appointment,  (day,  place,  hour)  and 

*  knowing  what  the  intent  of  it  w.:s,  is 

*  to  be  interpreted  away  as  a  mere  ce- 
'  remony,  :vr,d  to  menn  nothing? — Let 
'  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  your  father, 
'  mother,  uncles,  eveiy-body,  rcfpect 

*  this  appointment  as  the  firlt  act  of 
'  your  compliance  with  their  wills:  ami 

*  therefore  recede  not,  I  defireyou;  hut 

*  make  a   merit   of  what   cannot   he 
'  avoids'.].' 

O  the 
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O  the  hideous  wretch! — «  Pardon 
me,  Madam — /  to  be  fuppofed  to 
meet  fuch  a  man  as  (bat,  with  fuch  a 
view!  and  be  to  be  armed  with  fuch 
an  expectation! — But  it  cannot  be 
that  he  expe£ts  it,  whatever  others 
may  do.— It  is  plain  he  cannot,  by 
the  fear  he  tells  you  all,  he  fliali  have 
to  fee  me.  If  his  hope  werefo  auda- 
cious,  he  could  not  fear  fo  much.' 
'  Indeed,  he  has  this  hope;  andjuftly 
founded  too.  But  his  fear  arifes  from 
his  reverence,  as  I  told  you  before.' 
*  His  reverence ! — his  unworthinefs! 
— 'Tis  fo  apparent,  that  even  he  him- 
felf  fees  it,  as  well  as  every- body  elfe. 
Hence  his  offers  to  purchafe  me! 
Hence  it  is,  that  fettleme nts  are  to 
make  up  for  acknowledged  want  of 
merit!' 

'  His  tUFzaorthuteft,  fay  you  ! — Not 
fo  fail,  my  dear.  Does  not  this  look 
like  fetting  a  high  value  upon  your- 
felf  ? — We  all  have  exalted  notions 
of  your  merit,  niece;  but  neverthe- 
lefs,  it  woulJ  not  be  wrong,  if  you 
were  to  arrogate  lefs  to  yourfelf  j 
though  more  were  to  be  your  doe  than 
your  friends  attribute  to  you.' 
'  I  am  forry,  Madam,  it  fhould  be 
thought  arrogance  in  me,  to  fuppofe 
I  am  not  worthy  of  a  better  man 
than  Mr.  Solmes,  both  as  to  perfon 
and  mind:  and  as  to  fortune,  I  thank 
God  I  defpife  all  that  can  be  infttted 
upon  in  his  favour  from  fo  poor  a 
plea.' 

She  told  me,  it  lignified  nothing  to 
talk:  I  knew  the  expectation  of  every- 
one. 

Indeed  I  did  not.  It  was  impoflible 
I  could  think  of  fnch  a  ftrange  expec- 
tation, upon  a  compliance  made  only 
to  mew  I  would  comply  in  all  that  was 
in  my  power  to  comply  with. 

I  might  eafily,  fhe  faid,  have  fup- 
pofed,  that  every-one  thought  I  was 
beginning  to  oblige  them  ail,  by  the 
kind  behaviour  of  my  brother  and  fifter 
to  me  in  the  garden,  laft  Sunday ;  by 
my  filler's  vifit  to  me  afterwards  in  my 
chamber;  (although  both  more  jliffly  re- 
ceived by  me,  than  were  either  wiftied 
or  expected)  by  my  uncle  Harlowe's 
affectionate  vifit  to  me  the  fame  after- 
noon, not  indeed  fo  very  gratefully  re- 
cfi-ued  as  I  ufed  to  receive  his  favours: 
—but  this  he  kindly  imputed  to  the 
ilifpleafurc  I  had  conceived  at  my  con- 
finement, and  to  my  intention  to  come, 


off  by  degrees,  that  I  might  keep  rnf~ 
felf  in  countenance  for  my  palt  oppo>- 
fition. 

See,  my  dear,  the  low  cunning  of 
that  Sunday-management,  which  then 
fo  much  furprized  me  !  And  fee  the 
reafon  why  Dr.  Lewen  was  admitted  to 
vifit  me,  yet  forbore  to  enter  upon  a 
fubjeft  about  which  I  thought  he  came 
to  talk  to  me  ]  —  For  it  feems  there  was 
no  occafion  to  difpute  with  me  on  the 
point  I  was  to  be  fuppofed  to  have  con- 
ceded to.—  See,  alfOf  how  unfairly  my 
brother  and  fifter  muft  have  reprefented 
their  pretended  kindnefs,  when  (though 
they  had  an  end  to  anfwer  by  appearing 
kind)  their  antipathy  to  me  feems  to 
have  been  fb  ftrong,  that  they  could  not 
help  infultirig  me  by  their  arm-in-arm 
lover-like  behaviour  to  each  other;  as 
my  fifter  afterwards  likewife  did,  when 
flie  came  to  borrow  my  Kempis. 

I  lifted  up  my  hands  and  eyes  !  '  I 
cannot,'  faid  I,  '  give  ti-is  treatment 
a  name!  The  end  fo  unlikely  to  be 
anfwered  by  means  fo  low  !  I  know 
ivbofe  the  whole  is  !  He  that  could 
get  my  uncle  Harlowe  to  contribute 
his  part,  and  procure  the  acquiefcence 
of  the  reft  of  my  friends  to  it,  muft 
have  the  power  to  do  any-thing  with 
them  agamft  me.' 
Again  my  aunt  told  me,  that  talking 
and  inve&ive,  now  I  had  given  the  ex  - 
pcftation,  would  fignify  nothing.  She 
hoped  I  would  not  (hew  every-one,  that 
they  had  been  too  forward  in  their  con- 
ftru&ions  of  my  defire  to  oblige  them. 
She  could  allure  me,  that  it  would  be 
worfe  forme,  if  now  I  receded,  than  if 
I  had  never  advanced. 

'  Advanced,  Madam  !  Hew  can  you 
'  fay  advanced?  Why,  this  is  a  trick 

*  upon  me  !     A  poor  low  trick  !    Par- 
'  don  me,  Madam,   I  don't  fay  you 
'  have  a  hand  in  it.—  But,  my  dearelt 

*  aunt,  tell  me,  Will  not  my  mother  be 
'  preient  at  this  dreadful  interview  ? 
'  Will  flie  not  fo  far  favour  me  ?  were 
'  it  but  to  qualify—' 

'  'J^ualify,  my  dear,'  interrupted  flie 
'  —your  mother,  and  your  uncle  Har- 
'  lowe,  would  not  be  prefent  on  thii 
'  occafion  for  fhe  world." 

'  O  then,  Madam,  how  can  they  look 
'  upon  my  content  to  this  interview  as 


My  aunt  was  difpleafed  at  this  home 

piiih.     '  Mifs  Clary,'  fciJ  me,  '  there 

•  is  no  dealing  with  yuu.     It  would  be 

«  happy 
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*  happy  for  you,  and  for  every-body 
.'  elfe,  wero  your  obedience  as  ready  as 
'   your  wit.      I  will  leave  you.' 

'  Not  in  anger,  I  hope,  Madam,' 
interrupted  I — '  All  I  meant  was,  to 
'  obferve,  that  let  the  meeting  iffue  as 
'  il  may,  and  as  it ;;;///?  ilFue,  it  cannot 

*  be  a  difappointment  to  airy-body .' 

f  O  Mil's !  you  feem  to  be  a  very  de- 
'  termined  young  creature.  Mr.  Solmes 
'  will  be  here  at  your  time:  and  re- 
'  member  once  more,  that  upon  the 
'  coming;  afternoon  depend  the  peace  of 
'  your  whole  family,  and  your  own 
'  happinefs.' 

And  fo  faying,  down  (he  hurried. 

Here  I  will  ftop.  In  what  way  I  mall 
refume,  or  when,  is  not  left  to  me  to 
.conjecture;  much  lei's  determine.  I  am 
exceflively  uneafy! — No  good  news 
from  your  mother,  I  doubt ! — I  will  de- 
pofit  thus  far,  for  fear  of  the  worft. 
'  Adieu,  my  beft,  rather,  my  only  friend ! 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XXXIII. 

WISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

TUESDAY   EVENING;   AND   CONTI- 
NUED   THROUGH    THE    NIGHT. 

WELL,  my  dear,  I  am  aliye, and 
here  i  But  how  long  I  (hall  be 
either  here,  or  alive,  I  cannot  fay.  I 
have  a  vaft,  dea]  to  write;  and  perhaps 
fliall  have  little  time  for  it.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  I  rr.uft  tell  you  how  the  faucy 
Betty  again  difcompofed  me,  when  flie 
came  up  with  this  Solmes's  meffage; 
although,  as  you  will  remember  from 
my  lait,  J  was  in  a  way  before  that 
wanted  no  additional  furpn?es. 

'  Mifs!  Mifs!  Mifs!'  cried  (he,  as 
fait  as  fhe  could  fpeak,  with  her  arms 
fpread  abroad,  and  all  her  fingers  di- 
itended,  and  held  up,  '  Will  you  be 
'  pleafed  to  walk  down  into  your  own 
•'  parlour  ?— There  is  every-body,  I 
will  afi'ure  you,  in  full  congregation! 
— And  there  is  Mr.  Solmes,  as  fine  as 
a  lord,  with  a  charming  white  peruke, 
fine  laced  fhirt  and  ruffles,  coat  trim- 
med with  fil  ver,  and  a  wairtcoat  (land- 
ing an  end  with  lace! — Qmte  hand- 
i'ome,  believe  me! — You  never  faw 
fuch  an  alteration! — Ah!  Mifs,'(hak- 
g  her  head,  '  'tis  pity  you  have  (aid 


'  fo  much  againft  him  !•— But  you  know 
'  how  to  come  off  for  all  that! — I  hope 
'  it  will  not  be  too  late!' 

'  Impertinence  ! '  faid  L — '  Wert  thou 

•  bid  tocome  up  in  this  fluttering  way?* 
T-And  I  took  up  my  fan,  and  fanned 
myfelf. 

"  '  Blefs  me !'  faid  (he,  '  how  foon 
'  thefe  fine  young  ladies  will  be  put 
'  into  fluflerations ! — I  meant  not  either 
'  to  offend  or  frighten  you,  lamfure.' 

'  Every-body  there,  do  you  fay?— 
'  Who  do  you  call  every-body?1 

'  Why,  Mifs,'  holdingout  her  leff- 
paim  opened,  and  with  a  flourifh,  and 
a  faucy   leer,  patting  it  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  other,  at  every  rrientioned 
perfon,  '  There  is  your  papa! — There 
is  your  mamma  1— There  is  your  un- 
cle Harlowe!— There  is  your  uncle 
Antony! — Your  aunt  Hervey! — My 
younglady! — And  my  young  mafterf 
— And  Mr.  Solmes,  with  tbe  air  of 
a  great  courtier,  ftanding  up,  becaufe 
he  named  you : — "  Mrs.  Betty,"  faid 
he,"  [Then  the  ape  of  a  wench  bpwed 
and  fcraped,  asaukwardiy  as  I  ftippofe 
the  perfon  did  whom  (he  endeavoured 
to  imitate]  "Pray  give  my  humble  fer- 
"  vice  to  Mils,  and  tell  her,  1  waither 
"  commands." 

Was  not  this  a  wicked  wench? — I 
trembled  fo,  I  could  hardly  ftand.  I 
was  fpiteful  enough  to  fay,  that  her 
young  miftrefs,  I  fuppofed,  bid  her  put 
on  thefe  airs,  to  frighten  me  out  of  a 
capacity  of  behaving  fo  calmly  as  (hould 
procure  me  my  uncles  companion. 

'  What  a  way  do  you  put  yonrfelf 
'  in,  Mifs, 'faid  the iniblent! — '  Come, 
'  dear  Madam,3  taking  up  my  fan, 
which  I  had  laid  down,  and  approach- 
ing me  with  it,  fanning,  '  (hall  I—'1 

'  None  of  thy  impertinence! — But 
'  fay  you,  all  my  frieads  are  below 
'  with  him?  Anil  am  I  to  appear  be- 

*  fore  them  all?'' 

(  I  can't  tell  if  they'll  ftay  when  yoa 
'  come.  I  think  they  feemed  to  be 
'  moving  when  Mr.  Solmes  gave  me  his 
'  orders. — But  what  anfwer  (hall  f 
'  carry  to  the  'fquire?' 

'  Say,  I  can't  go! — But  yet  when 
'  'tis  over,  'tis  over! — Say,  I'll  wait 
'  upon — I'll  attend — I'll  come  prefent- 
'  iy — Say  any-thing;  I  cure  not  what 
'  —But  give  me  my  fan,  and  fetch  me 
'  a  glafs  of  water.' 

She  went,  and  I  fanned  myfelf  all 

the  timt'j  for  I  was  in  a  flnme<   and 

Ltmmed,, 
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hemmed,  and  ftruggled  with  myfelf  all 
I  could;  and,  when  ihe  returned,  draivk 
my  water;  and  finding  no  hope  pre- 
fently  of  a  quieter  heart,  I  lent  her 
down,  and  followed  her  with  precipi- 
tation; trembling  To,  that,  had  I  not 
hurried,  I  queftion  if  I  could  have  got 
down  at  all. — O  my  dear,  what  a  poor, 
paflive  machine  is  the  body  when  the 
mind  is  difordered! 

There  are  two  doors  to  my  parlour, 
as  I  ufed  to  call  it.  As  I  entered  at 
one,  my  friends  hurried  out  at  the  other. 
I  jull  faw  the  gown  of  my  fiftev,  the  laft 
who  flid  away.  My  uncle  Antony 
went  out  with  them;  but  he  ftaid  not 
long,  as  you  (hall  hear:  and  they  all  re- 
mained in  the  next  parlour,  a  wainfcot 
partition  only  parting  the  two.  I  re- 
member them  both  in  one:  but  they 
were  feparated  in  favour  of  us  girls,  for 
each  to  receive  her  vifitors  in  at  her 
pleafure. 

Mr.  Solmes  approached  me  as  foon 
as  I  entered,  cringing  to  the  ground,  a 
vifible  confufion  in  every  feature  of  his 
face.  After  half  a  dozen  choaked-up 
Madams — He  was  very  forry — He  was 
very  much  concerned — It  was  his  mif- 
fortune — And  there  he  Itopped,  being 
unable  prefently  to  compleat  a  fentence. 

This  gave  me  a  little  more  presence 
of  mind.  Cowardice  in  a  foe  begets 
courage  in  one's -felf — I  fee  that  plainly 
now — Yet,  perhaps,  at  bottom,  the 
new-made  bravo  is  a  greater  cowajd 
than  the  other. 

I  turned  from  him,  and  feated  myfelf 
in  one  of  the  fire-fide  chairs,  fanning 
myfelf.  I  have  fmce  recollefted,  that 
I  muft  have  looked  very  fauciiy.  Could 
I  have  had  any  thoughts  of  the  man,  I 
Should  have  defpifed  myfelf  for  it.  But 
what  can  be  faid  in  the  cafe  of  an  aver- 
fion  fo  perfectly  fincere? 

He  hemmed  five  or  fix  times,  as  I 
had  done  above;  and  thefe  produced  a 
/entence— That  I  could  not  but  fee  his 
confufion.  This  fentence  produced  two 
or  three  more.  I  believe  my  aunt  had 
been  his  tutorefs ;  tor  it  was  his  awe, 
his  reverence  for  fo  fuperlative  a  lady 
[I  affaire  you!]  And  he  hoped' — he 
hoped — three  times  he  hoped,  before  he 
told  me  what— At  laft  it  came  out,  that 
I  was  too  generous  (Generality,  he 
faid,  was  my  character)  to  defpife 
him  for  fuch — for  fuch— for  fuch — true 
tokens  of  his  love. 

*  J  do  indeed  lee  you  under  feme  con- 


fufion,  Sir;  and  this  gives  me  hope, 
that  although  I  have  been  compelled, 
as  I  may  call  it,  to  give  way  to  this 
interview,  it  may  be  attended  with 
happier  effects  than  I  had  apprehended 
from  it.' 

He  had  hemmed  himfelf  into  more 
courage. 

'  You  could  not,  Madam,  imagine 
any  creature  fo  blind  to  your  merits, 
and  fo  little  attracted  by  them,  as  ea- 
fiiy  to  forego  the  interelt  and  appro- 
bation he  was  honoured  with  by  your 
worthy  family,  while  he  had  any 
hope  given  him,  that  one  day  he  might, 
by  his  perfeverance  and  zeal,  expecl: 
your  favour.' 

'  I  am  but  too  much  aware,  Sir,  that 
it  is  upon  the  interelt:  and  approba- 
tion you  mention,  that  you  build  fuch 
hope.  It  is  impoflible  otherwife,  that 
a  man,whohasany  regard  for  his  o-\un 
happinefs,    would   perfevere  againft 
fuch  declarations  as  I  have  made,  and 
think  myfelf  obliged  to  make,  in  juf- 
tice  to  you  as  well  as  to  myfelf.' 
He  had  ii-en  many  inftances,  he  told 
me,  and  had  heard  of  more,  where  la- 
dies had  feemed  as  averfe,  and  yet  had 
been  induced,  fome  by  motives  of  com- 
paflion,  others  by  perfuafion  of  friends, 
to  change  their  minds;  and  had  been 
very  happy  afterwards:  and   he  hoped 
this  might  be  the  cafe  here. 

'  I  have  no  notion,  Sir,  of  compli- 

*  menr,  in  an  article  of  fuch  importance 
'  as  this :   yet  am  I  forry  to  be  obliged 
'  to  fpeak  my  mindfo  plainly,  as  I  am 
'  going  to  do.  Know  then,  that  I  have 
'  invincible  objections,  Sir,  to  your  ad- 
'  drefs.     I  have  avowed  them  with  an 
'  earneitnefs  that  I  believe  is  without 
'  example  :   and  why? — Becaufe  I  be- 
'  lieye  it  is  without  example,  that  any 
'  young  creature,  circumftanced  as  \ 
'  am,  was  ever  treated  as  I  have  been 
'  treated  on  your  account.' 

*  It  is  hoped,  Madam,  that  your  con- 
'  fent  may  in  time  be  obtained — That 
f  is  the  hope;  and  I  lhall  be  a  miferable 
'  man  if  it  cannot.' 

*  Better,  Sir,  give  me  leaye  to  fay? 

*  you  were  miferable  by  yourfelf,  ttyat) 
'  that  you  fliould  make  two  fo.' 

'  You  may    have   heard,    Madam, 
'  things  to  my  disadvantage.    No  man 

*  is  without  enemies.    Be  pjeafed  to  let 
'  me  know  <vu hat  you  have  heard,  and 
'  I  will   cither  own   my   faults,  and 
'  amendj  orl  will  convince  you  that  I 
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*  am  bafely  bcfpattered;  and  once  lun- 

*  dcrltcind    you    overheard    fomething 

*  that  I  fliould  fay,  that  gave  you  of- 
4  fence:  unguardedly,  perhaps;  butno- 
'  thing  but  what  mewed  my  value,  and 
4  that   I    would    periift   fo   long  as  I 
'  could  have  hope.' 

4  I  have  indeed  heard  many  things  to 
4  your  difadvantage: — and  I  was  f^r 
'  from  being  pleafed  with  what  I  over- 
'  heard  fall  from  your  lips:  but  as  you 
'  were  not  any-thing  to  me,  and  never 
4  could  be,  it  was  not  for  me  to  becon- 

*  cerned  about  the  one  or  the  other.' 

4  I  am  forry,  Madam,  to  hear  this. 

*  I  am  fure  you  mould  not  tell  me  of 
4  any  fault,  that  I  would  be  unwilling 
«  to  correct  in  myfelf.' 

*  Then,  Sir,  correct  this  fault — Do 
4  not  wifh  to  have  a  young  creature 
4  compelled  in  the  moft  material  article 
4  of  her  life,  for  the  fake  of  motives  me 
4  defpifesj  and  in  behalf  of  a  perfonflie 
4  cannot  value:   one  that  has,  in  her 
4  own  right,  furficient  to  fet  her  above 
4  all  your  offers,  and  a  f'pirit  that  craves 
'  no  more  than  what  it  has,  to  make 
'  itfelf  eafy  and  happy.' 

4  I  don't  fee,  Madam,  how  you  would 

*  be  happy,  if  I  were  to  dilcontinue  my 
'  addrefs:   for ' 

*  Thar  is  nothing  to  you ,  Sir,'  inter- 
rupted I  :   '  do  you  but  withdraw  your 
'  pretenfions;  and  if  it  be  thought  fit 

*  to  ftart  up  another  man  for  my  punifh- 
4  ment,  the  biame  will  nor  lie  at  your 
4  door.     You  will  be  entitled  to  my 
1  thanks;  and  moft  heartily  will  I  thank 
'  you.' 

He  paufed,  and  feemed  a  little  at  a 
lofs:  and  I  was  going  to  give  him  ftill 
ftrongerami  more  pedbnal  inftances  of 
my  plain-dealing;  when  in  came  my 
uncle  Antony. 

'  So,  niece,  fo! — Sitting  in  (rate  like 
a  queen,  giving  audience!  haughty 
audience!— Mr.  Solmes,  why  Itand 
you  thus  humbly? — Why  this  di- 
itance,  man?  I  hope  to  fee  you  npon 
a  more  intimate  footing  before  we 
part.' 

I  arofe,  as  foon  as  he  entered — and 
approached  him  with  a  bent  knee:  '  Let 

*  me,  Sir,  reverence  my  uncle,  whom  I 
4  have  not  for  fo  long  time  feen  ! — Let 
'  rr.e,  Sir,  beipeak   your   favour   and 
'  companion.' 

*  You  will  have  the  favour  of  every - 
4  body,  niece,  when  you  know  how  19 

*  dffrrv?  it,' 


4  If  ever  I  deferved  it,  I  deferve  it 
*"  now. — I  have  been  hardly  ufed  ! — I 
'  have  made  propofals  that  ought  to  be 
4  accepted,  and  fuch  as  would  not  have 
4  been  afkedo?  me.  What  h'ive  I  Hone, 
4  that  I  rnuit  belianifhed  and  confined 
4  thus  difgracefVily?  That  I  muft  not 

*  be  allowed  to  have  any  free- will  in  rm 

*  article  that  concerns  my  prefent  and 
4  future  happinefs?' 

4  Mils  Clary,'  replied  my  uncle, 
'  you  have  had  your  will  inevery-thing 
4  till  now;  and  this  makes  your  parents 

*  wills  fit  f«>  heavy  upon  you.' 

'  My  will,  Sir!  Be  pleafed  to  allow 
4  metoafk.  What  was  my  will  till  now, 

*  but  my  father's  will,  and  yours  and 
4  my  uncle  Harlowe's  will? — Has  it  not 
4  been  my  pride  to  obey  and  oblige? — 
4  I  never  afked  a  favour,  that  I  did  not 
4  firft  fit  (fown  and  confider,  if  it  were 
'  fit  to  be  granted.    And  now,  to  (hew 
'  my  obedience,  havel  not  offered  to  live 
'  fmgle?— Have  I  not  offered  to  diveft 
'  myfelf  of  my  grandfather's  bounty, 

*  and  to  caft  myfelf  upon  my  father's  j 
'  and  that  to  be  withdrawn,  whenever 

*  I  difobligehim?   Why,  dear  good  Sir, 
'  am  I  to  be  made  unhappy  in  a  point 
4  fo  concerning  my  hnppinefs  ?' 

'  Your  grandfather's  eftate  is  not 
'  wifhed  from  you.  You  arenotdefired 

*  to  live  a  fingle  life.     You  know  our 
'  motives,  and  we  guefsatj'oarj.  And, 
'  let  me  tell  you,  well  as  we  love  you, 
'  we  mould  much  fooner  chufe  to  fol- 
4  low  you  to  the  grave,  than  that  jours 
4  mould  take  place.' 

4  I  will  engage  never  to  marry  any 
4  man,  without  my  father's  confent, 
4  and  yours,  Sir,  and  every-body's. 

*  Did  1  ever  give  you  caufe  to  doubt 
4  my  word  ? — And  here  I  will  takr  the 
4  folcmneft  oath  that  can   be  offered 
4  me- 

4  That  is  the  matrimonial  one,"  in- 
terrupted he,  with  a  big  voice — '  And 
4  to  this  gentleman. — It  (hall,  it  (hall, 
4  coufin  Clary! — And  the  more  you 
4  op'pofe  it,  the  worfe  it  mail  be 'for 
4  you.' 

This,  and  before  the  man,who  feemed 
to  affume  courage  upon  it,  highly  pro- 
voked me. 

'  Then,  Sir,  you  (hall  fooner  follow 
me  to  the  grave  indeed. — I  will  un- 
dergo the  crueleft  death — I  will  even 
confent  to  enter  into  the  awful  vault 
of  my  anceftors,  and  have  that  bricked 
up  -ipon  me,  rather  than  confent  to  be 
G  g  « juiferatile 
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4  miferable  for  life. —And, Mr. Soimes,' 
turning  to  him,  '  take  notice  of  what  I 

*  fay:  tk;j  or  any  death,  I  will  iooner 
'  undergo,  [that  will  quickly  be  over] 
'  than  be  yours,  and  tor  ever  unhap- 

'  py'.' 

My  uncle  was  in  a  terrible  ragfe  upon 
this.  He  took  Mr.  Soimes  by  the  ham!, 
/hocked  as  the  man  feenied  to  be,  and 
drew  him  to  the  window—1  Don't  be 

*  furprizedr  Mr.  Soimes,  don't  be  con- 

*  cerned  at  this.     We  kr.ow,'  and  rap- 
ped out  a  fad  oath,  '  what  women  will 
'  fay  in  their  wrath:  the  wind  is  not 

*  more  boifterous,  nor  more  change- 
'  able;'  and  again  he  fwore  to  that.— 
4  If  you  think  it  worth  your  wiiile  to 
'  wait  for  fuch  an  ungrateful  girl  aj 
'  this,  I'll  engage  fbe'il^'m'  abcut;  I'll 
'  engage  fhtjkall.'     And  a  third  time 
violently  fwore  to  it. 

Then  coming  up  to  me,  (who  had 
thrown  myfelf,  very  much  difordered 
by  my  vehemence,  into  the  molt  diitar.t 
window)  as  if  he  would  have  beat  me; 
his  face  violently  working,  his  hands 
clenched,  and  his  teeth  fet— '  Yes,  yes, 
yes,'  biffed  the  poor  gentleman,  '  you 
fhall,  you  fliall,  you  ihail,  coufin 
Clary,  be  Mr.  Solmes's  wife;  we  will 
fee  that  you  fhall  5  and  this  in  one 
week  at  fartheft.'— And  then  a  fourth 
timehe  confirmed  it!— Poor  gentleman ! 
how  he  fwore! 

*  I  am  forry.  Sir,'  faid  I,  '  to  fee1  you 
in  fuch  a  palfion.  All  this,  I  am  but 
too  fenfible,  is  owing  to  my  brother's 
inftigation;  who  would  not  himlelf 
give  the  inftance  of  duty  that  is  fought 
to  be  exacted  from  me.  It  is  b±i\  for 
me  to  withdraw.  I  fliai!  but  pi  evoke 
you  farther,  I  fear :  for  although  I 
%vould  gladly  obey  you  if  I  could,  yet 
thh  is  a  point  determined  with  me; 
and  I  cannot  fo  much  as  ivija  to  get 
it  over.' 

How  eould  I  avoid  making  thefe 
ftreng  declarations,  the  man  in  pre- 
i'ence? 

I  was  going  out  at  the  door  I  came 
in  at ;  the  gentlemen  locking  upou  one 
another,  as  if  referring  to  each  other 
•what  to  do,  or  whether  to  engage  my 
flay,  or  i'uffer  me  to  go;  and  whom 
fhould  I  meet  at  the  door  but  my  bro. 
ther,  who  had  heard  all  that  had  palled! 

He  bolted  upon  me  fo  unexpectedly, 
that  I  was  furprized.  He  took  my  hand, 
andgrafped  it  with  violence:  '  Return, 
*  pretty  Mil's/  laid  hcj  'return,  if  you 


*  pleafe.  You  mail  not  yet  be 
'  up. — Your  irrigating  brother  (halt 
4  lave  you  from  that!— O  thou  fallen 
4  angel!'  laid  he,  peering  up  to  my 
downcaft  face — '  inch  a  fwettnefs  if  re! 
4  —and  fuch  an  ooftinacy  tlere!"  tap. 
ping  my  neck — '  O  thou  true  woman— 
4  though  fo  young  I — But  you  fhall  not 
'  have  your  rake:  remember  that;'  m 
a  loud  whifper,  as  if  he  would  be  de- 
cently indecent  before  the  man.  '  You 
4  (ball  be  redeemed,  and  this  worthy 

*  gentleman,'  raifmg  his  voice,  '  will 
4  be  fo  good  as  to  redeem  you  from 
«  rnin — and   hereafter  you    will   blels 

*  him,  or  have  realbn  to  blefs  him,  fov 

*  his  coudefcenfi97Tj    that  was  the  brutal 
brother'?  word } 

He  had  led  me  op  to  meet  Mr.  Soimes, 
whole  hand  he  took,  as  lie  held  mine. 
4  Here,  Sir,'  faid  he,  '  take  the  rebel 

*  daughter's  hand  ;  I  give  it  you  now: 
4  fhe  mail  confirm  the  gift  in  a  week's 
'  time;  or  will  have  neither  father,  mo - 
4  tber,  nor  uncles,  to  boalt  of.' 

I  fnatched  my  hand  away. 

4  How  now,  Mils!' 

'  And  how  now,  Sir !— What  right 
4  havejow  to  difpofe  of  my  hand? — If 
4  you  govern every-body  elfe,  you  (hall 
4  not  govern  me;  efpccially  in  a  point 
'  fo  immediately  relative  to  myfelf,  and 
'  in  which  you  neither  have,  nor  ever 
4  (hall  have,  any-thing  to  do.* 

I  would  have  broken  from  him  5  but 
he  held  my  hand  too  faft. 

*  Let  me  go,  S.'!— Why  am  I  tlina 
'  treated?— You  defign,  I  doubt  rot, 
'  with  your  unmanly  gripings,  to  hurt 
'  me,  as  you  do:'  but  again  I  afked, 
4  Wherefore  is  it  that  I  am  to  be  thus 
4  treated  byj.-oa.'" 

He  tofled  my  hand  from  him  with  a 
whirl,  that  pained  my  very  fhouldei . 
I  wtpt,  and  held  my  other  hand  to  the 
part. 

Mr.  Soimes  blamed  him.  So  did  ray 
uncle. 

He  had  no  patience,  he  faid,  with 
fuch  a  perverfeone;'  and  to  think  of  the 
reflections  upon  himfelf,  before  he  en- 
tered. He  had  only  given  me  back  the 
hand  I  had  notdeferved  he fho-.ild  touch. 
It  was  one  of  my  arts  to  pretend  to  be 
pained. 

Mr.  Soimes  laid,  he  would  fooner 
give  up  all  his  hopes  of  me,  than  that  I 
mould  be  ufed  unkindly:  and  he  of- 
fered to  plead  in  my  behalf  to-  them 
both  j  and  applied  himfelf  v.Uh  a  bow, 
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jis  n  for  my  approbation  of  his  inter- 

pofition. 

'  Jnterpofe  not,  Mr.  SoTmes,'  faid  I, 

'  to  fare  me  from  my  brother's  vio- 
lence.    I  cannot  wifh  to  owe  an  ob- 

'  ligation  to  a  man  whofe  ungenerous 

'  perfeverance  is  the  occasion  of  that 

*  violence,  and  of  ali  my  difgracefyl 

*  fufferings.' 

'  How  generous  in  you,  Mr.  Solmes,' 
faid  my  b'rothtr,  *  tointerpofe  fokind- 
'  ly  in  behalf  of  fuch  an  immovcable 
'  fpirit !  I  beg  of  you  to  perfiti  in  your 
'  addrefs!' — The  unnatural  brother 
called  it  aJt'-efs! — '  For  all  ourfami- 

*  ly's  lake,  and  for  her  fake  too,  if 
'  you  love  her,  perfift!— Let  us  fave 
'  her,  if  pomble,    from   ruining  her- 

*  felf.     Look  at  her  perfon  !'  [And  he 
gazed  at  me,  from  head  to  foot,  point- 
ing at  me,  as  he  referred  to  Mr.  Solmes] 
'  Think  of  her  fine  qualities! — All  the 

*  world  confefTes  them,  and  we  allglo- 
'  ried  in   her  till  now.     She  is  worth 
'  faving;  and,  after  two  or  three  more 
'  ftruggles,  me  will  be  yours,  and  take 
'  my  word  for  it,  will  reward  your  pa- 
'  tience.     Talk  not,  therefore,  of  giv- 

*  ing  up  your  hopes,  for  a  little  whin- 
'  ing  folly.     She  has  entered  upon  a 
'  parade,  whi<h  (he  knows  not  how  to 
'  q-uit  with  a  femalt  grace.     You  have 
'  only  her  pride  and  her  obftinacy  to 
'  encounter:  and,  depend  upon  it,  you 
'  will  be  as  happy  a  man  in  a  fortnight, 
'  as  a  married  man  can  be.' 

You  have  heard  me  fay,  my  dear,  that 
my  brother  has  always  taken  a  liberty 
to  refleft  tipon  our  fex,  nnd  upon  ma- 
trimony!— He  would  not,  if  he  did  not 
think  it  ivit  to  do  fo! — Juft  as  poor  Mr. 
Wyeriey,  and  others,  whom  we  both 
know,  profane  and  ridicule  Scripture; 
and  all  to  evince  their  pretenfions  to  the 
fame  pernicious  talent,  and  to  have  it 
thought,  that  they  are  too  wife  to  be 
religious. 

Mr.  Solmes,  with  a  felf-fatisfied  air, 
prefumptuoufly  laid,  he  would  fuffer 
every-  thing,  to  oblige  my  family,  and  to 
fa-ve  me:  and  doubted  not  to  be  amply 
rewarded,  could  he  be  fo  happy  as  to 
fucceed  at  laft. 

'  Mr.  Solmes,'  faid  I,  '  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  your  own  happinefs, 
(mine  is  out  of  the  quellion  with  you: 
you  have  not  generofuy  enough  to 
make  that  any  part  of  your  fcheme) 
profecute  no  farther  your  addrefst  as 
my  brother  calls  it.  It  is  Ityijufl  ty 


'  tell  you,  that  I  could  not  bring  mjr 
1  heart  fo  much  as  to  think  of  you^with- 
'  out  the  utmoft  difapprobation,  befort 
1  I  was  ufed  as  I  have  been— And  can 

*  you  think  I  am  fuch  a  flave,  fuch  a 
'  poor  flave,  as  to  be  brought  to  change 
'  my  mind  by  the  violent  ufage  I  have 
'  met  with? 

'  And  you,  Sir,1  turning  to  my  bro- 
ther, «  if  you  think  that  mecknefs  always 
'  indicates  tnmeneft;  and  that  there  is 
'  no  magnanimity  without  /</.v/?cr;  own 
'  yourfelf  miftaken  for  once-,  for  yo.u 
'  mail  have  reafon  to  judge  from  hence- 
'  forth,  that  a  generous  mind  is  not  to 
'  be  forced  ;  nnd  that——' 

'No  more,'  faid  the  imperious  wretch, 
'  I  charge  you,'  liftinguphis  handsand. 
eyes.  Then  turning  to  my  uncle,  '  Do 
'  yowhcar,Sir?  This  is  your  once  fauh- 
'  lefs  niece!  This  is  your  favourite!' 

Mr.  Solmes  looked  as  if  he  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  the  matter;  and  had  I 
been  left  alone  with  him,  I  faw  plainly 
I  could  have  got  rid  of  him  eafily 
enough. 

My  uncle  cnme  to  me,  looking  up  alfo 
to  my  face,  and  down  to  my  feet :  'And 
'  is  it  poflible  this  can  be  you?  All  this 

*  violence  from  you,  Mils  Clary?' 

1  Yes,  it  ;V  pomble,  Sir — And,  I  will 
'  prefume  to  fay,  this  vehemence  on  my 

*  fide  is  but  the  natural  confequence  of 
'  the  ufage  I  have  met  with,  and  the 
'  rudenefs  I  am  treated  with,  even  ia 
«  your  prefence,  by  a  brother,  who  has 

*  no  more  right  to  controul  me,  than  I 
'  have  to  controul  him.' 

'  This  ufage,  coufm  Clary,  was  not 
'  till  all  other  means  were  tried  with 
'  you.' 

*  Tried',  to  what  end,  Sir?— Do  I 

*  contend  for  any-thing  more  than  a 

*  mere  negative?  You  way,  Sir,'  (turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Solmes]  '  poffibly  you  may, 
'  be  induced  the  rather  to  perfereretluis 
'  ungcneroufly,  as  the  ufage  I  have  met 
'  with  for  your  fike,  and  what  you  have 
'  now  feen  offered  to  me  by  my  bro- 
'  ther,  will  fhew  you  what  I  can  bear, 

*  were  my  evil  deftiny  ever  to  make  me 
'  yours.' 

'  Lord,  Madam,'  cried  Solmfs,  [all 
this  time  dillorted  into  twenty  different 
attitudes,  as  my  brother  anil  my  uncle 
were  bleflmg  themfelves,  and  fpjakmg 
only  to  each  otiier  by  their  eyes,  and  by 
their  working  features;]  'Lord,  Ma- 
'  dam,  whataconllruclion  is  this!' 

'  A  fairronftruclion,  Sir,'  iutrirupt- 
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edl:  'for  he  that  car.  fee  a  perfon  whom 
'  he  pretends  to  value,  thus  treated,  and 

*  approve  of  it,  muft  be  capable  of  treat- 
'  ing  her  thus  himfelf.    And  that  you 
'  do  approve  of  it,  is  evident  by  your 
«  declared  perfeverance,wben  you  know 
<  lam  confined,  haniftud,  andir.fulted, 
«  in  order  to  make  me  confent  to  be  what 
'  I  never  can  be. —And  this,  let  me  tell 

*  you,  as  I  have  often  told  others,  not 
c  from  motives  of obftinacy,  but  aver- 
«  lion. 

'  JE  xcufe  me,  Sir,'  turning  to  my  un- 
cle—' To  you,  as  to  my  father's  bro- 

*  ther,  I  owe  duty.  I  beg  jour  pardon, 
'  that  I  cannot  obey  you:  but  as  for  my 

*  brother,  he  \sbu!  my  brother;  he  (hall 

*  not  conltrain  me— and,'  [turning  to 
the  unnatural  wretch — I  will  call  him 
wretch]  '  knit  your  brows,  Sir,  and 

frown  as  you  will,  I  will  a(]c  you, 
Would  you,  in  my  cafe,  make  the  fo- 
crifices  I  am  willing  to  make,  to  ob- 
tain every-one's  tavour?  If  nit)  what 
right  have  you  to  treat  me  thus;  and 
to  procure  me  Co  be  treated  as  \  have 
been  for  fo  long  a  time  pad?1 
I  had  put  myfeif  by  this  time  into 
great  diiorder:    they  were  filent,  and 
feemed  by  their  looks  to  want  to  talk  to 
one  another,  walking  about  in  violent 
disorders  too,   between  whiles.     I  1'at 
down  fanning  myfeif,  (as  it  happened, 
ugainft  the  glals)  and  I  could  perceive 
niv  colour  go  and  come;  and  being  lick 
to  the  very  heart,  and  apprchenfive  of 
fainting,  I  rung. 

Bettycamein.  I  called  for  a  glafsof 
water,  and  drank  it:  but  nobody  mind- 
ed nif.  I  heard  my  brother  pronounce 
•;!;t  .vords,  'Art!  fcrnaleartP  to  Solmesj 
which,  together  with  the  apprehenfion 
that  he  would  not  be  welcome,  I  fup- 
pole  kept  him  back.  Elfe  I  could  fee 
the  man  was  affccled.  And  (ftil!  ft-ar- 
ing  I  (hould  faint)  1  arofe,  and 'taking 
lioid  of  Betty's  arm,  '  Let  me  hold  by 

*  you,  Betty,1  faid  I:    c  let  me  wuh- 
'  draw/     And  moved  with  trembling 
feet  towards  the  door,  and  then  turned 
*hout,and  made  a  curtfey  to  my  uncle — 

*  Permit  me,  Sir,'   faid  I,   <  to  with- 
'  draw.' 

'  Whither  go  you,  niece?'  faid  my 
uncle:  '  we  have  not  done  with  you  yet. 

*  I  charge  you  depart  not.  Mr.  Solmes 

*  has  Ibmcthmg  to  open  to  you,  that 
'  will  aftonifn  you — And  youjlall  hear 
'  it.' 

'  Only,  Sir,  by  your  leave,  for  a  few 


minutes  into  the  air.  I  will  return,  if 
you  command  it.  Twill  hear  all  that 
I  am  to  hear;  that  it  may  be  over  r:o~n3 
and/cr  ever — You  will  go  with  me, 
Betty?' 

And  fo,  without  any  farther  prohi- 
bition, I  retired  into  the  garden  ;  and 
there,  cafting  myfeif  upon  the  hVil  feat, 
and  throwing  Betty's  apron  over  my 
face,  leaning  againft  her  fide,  my  hands 
between  hers,  I  gave  way  to  a  violent 
burftofgrief,orpan'ion,orboth;  which, 
iis  it  feemed,  laved  my  heart  from  break- 
ing, for  I  was  fenfible  of  an  immediate 
relief. 

I  have  already  given  you  fpecimens 
of  Mrs.  Betty's  impertinence.  I  (hall 
not,  therefore,  trouble  you  with  more  : 
for  the  wench,  notwithftandingthis  my 
eliftrefs,  took  great  liberties  with  me, 
after  file  faw  me  a  little  recovered,  and 
as  I  walked  farther  into  the  gar- 
den; infomuch  that  I  was  obliged  to 
filence  her  by  an  abfolute  prohibition 
of  laying  another  word  tome;  and  then 
(he  dropped  behind  me  fallen  and 
gloomy. 

It  was  near  an  hour  before  I  was  fent 
for  in  again.  The  meflenger  was  my 
coufm  Dolly  Hervey,  who,  with  an  eye 
of  compaflion  arid  reipect,  (for  Mifa 
Hervey  always  loved  me,  and  calls  her- 
felf  my  fcholar,  as  you  know)  told  me, 
my  company  was  defired. 
Betty  left  us. 

{  Who  commands  my  attendance, 
'  Mils?'  faid  I — '  Have  you  not  been 

*  in  tears,  my  dear  ?'     ' 

'  Who  can  forbear  tears?'  faid  flic. 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  coufm 
1  Doily? — Sure,  nobody  is  entitled  to 
'  weep  in  this  family,  but  me!'' 

'  Yes,  /  am,  Madam,'  faid  me,  '  be- 
'  caufe  I  love  you.'' 

I  kified  her:  *  And  is  it  for  me,  my 
'  fweet  couiin,  that  you  (hed  tears: — • 
'  There  never  was  love  loft  between  us: 
'  but  tell  me,  what  is  dcllgned  to  be 
'  done  with  me,  that  I  have  this  kind 
'  inftanceof  your  companion  for  me?' 

'  You  muft  take  no. notice  of  what  I 

*  tell  you,'  faid  the  dear  girl  :   'but  my 
'  mamma  has  been  weeping  for  you, 
'  too,  with  me;  but  durli  not  let  any- 
'  body  fee  it:    "  O  my  Dolly!"    faid 
'  my  mamma,  "  there  never  wasfo  feta 
"  raalicein  man  as  inyourcoufin  James 
"  Harlowe.  They  will  ruin  the  flower 
"  and  ornament  of  their  family." 

«  As  how,  Mifs  Dolly?— Did  (he 
'  not 
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not  explain  herfelf? — As  how,  my 
«  dear?' 

«  Yes;   (lie  faid,  Mr.  Solmes  would 

*  have  given  up  his  claim  to  you:  for 
'  he  (aid,  you  hated  him,  and  there 

*  were  no  hopes;  and  your  mamma  was 
«  willing  he  mould  ;  and  to  have  you 
'  taken  at  your  word,  to  renounce  Mr. 
'  Lovelace,    and    to  live   fmgle:     my 

*  mamma  was  for  it  too ;  for  they  heard 

*  all  that  pa{Jed  between  you  and  uncle 
'  Antony,  and  coufin  James;  faying, 

*  it  was  impoffible  to  think  of  preyail- 
4  ing  upon  yon  to  have  Mr.  Solmes. 
'*  Uncle  Harlowe  feemed  in  the  fame 
'  way  of  thinking;  at  leaft,  my  mam- 

*  ma  fays,  he  did  nqt  fay  any-thing  to 
4  the  contrary.     But  your  papa  was 
'  immoveable,  and  was  angry  at  your 

*  mamma  and  mine  upon  it:  and  here- 
'  upon  your  brother,  your  fitter,  and 
'  my   uncle  Antony,  joined  in,   anc) 

*  changed  the  fcene  entirely.    In  fliort, 
'  (he  fays,  that  Mr.  Solmes  had  great 
'  matters  engaged  to  him.    He  owned, 
'  that  you  were  the  fined  young  lady 

*  in  England,  and  he  would  be  content 
'  to  be  but  little  beloved,  if  he  could 
'  not,  after  marriage,  engage  your  heart, 
'  for  the  fake  of  having  the  honour  to 
'  call  you  his  but  for  one  twelvemonth 

*  — I    fuppofe   he   would  break  your 

*  heart  the  next — For  he  is  a  cruel- 
«  hearted  man,  I  am  Cure.' 

*  My  friends  may  break  my  heart, 
«  coufin  Doliy;  but  Mr.  Solmes  will 
'  never  have  it  in  his  power  to  break 
<  it.' 

'  I  do  not  know  that,  Mifs :  you 
1  will  have  good  hick  to  avoid  having 
'  him,  by  what  1  can  find;  for  my 
'  mamma  fays,  they  are  all  now  of  one 
'  mind,  hei  felf  excepted }  and  (he  is 
'  forced  to  be  (ilent,  your  papa  andbro- 
f  ther  are  both  fo  outrageous.' 

'  I  am  got  above  minding  my  bro- 
'  ther,  coufin  Dolly:  he  is  but  my  bro- 

*  ther.  But  to  my  father  I  owe  duty  and 
«  obedience,  if  I  could  comply." 

We  are  apt  to  be  fond  of  any-body 
that  will  fide  with  us,  when  opprefled 
'or  provoked.  I  always  loved  my  cou tin 
Doliy;  but  now  (lie  endeared  herfelf  to 
me  ten  times  more,  by  her  footh'n^ 
concern  for  me.  I  aiked  what/fc  would 
do,  were  (he  in  my  cafe? 

Without  hefiUiion  (lie  replied;  Have 
Mr.  Lovflace  out-of-hand,  and  take 
rip  her  own  eltate,  if  (he  were  me;  and 
f.hcrc\vou!d  or  an  end  of  it— And  Mr. 
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Lovelace,  (lie  faid,  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man— Mr.  Solmes  was  not  worthy  tp 
buckle  bisjboa. 

Mifs  Hervey  told  me  further,  that 
her  mother  was  defired  to  come  to  me, 
to  fetch  me  in;  but  (he  excufed  herfelf. 
I  thould  have  all  my  friends,  (he  faid, 
(lie  believed,  fit  in  judgment  upon  me. 

I  wi(h  it  had  been  fo.  Bur,  as  I  have 
been  told  fmce,  neither  my  father  nor 
my  mother  would  truft  themfelves  witli 
feeing  me:  the  one  it  feeins  for  paffiom- 
fake;  my  mother  for  tender  confidera- 
tions. 

By  this  time  we  entered  the  hotife. 
Mifs  accompanied  me  into  the  parlour, 
and  left  me,  as  a  perfon  devoted,  I  theo 
thought. 

Nobody  was  there.  I  fat  down,  and 
had  leifure  to  weep;  reflecting  upoii 
what  my  coufin  Dolly  had  told  me. 

They  were  ail  in  my  filler's  parlour 
adjoining:  for  I  heard  aconfufed  mix- 
ture of  voices,  fome  louder  than  others, 
which  drowned  the  more  compaffionat- 
jng  accents. 

female  accents  I  could  diftinguifli  the 
drowned  ones  to  be.  O  my  dear!  what 
a  hard-hearted  fex  is  the  other!  Chil- 
dren of  the  fame  parents,  how  came  they 
by  their  cruelty  ? — Do  they  get  it  by 
travel  ? — Do  they  get  it  by  converfa- 
tion  with  one  another  ? — Or  how  do 
they  get  it? — Yet  my  fifter,  too,  is  as 
hard-hearted  as  any  of  them.  But  this 
may  be  no  exception  neither:  for  (he 
has  been  thought  to  be  mafculine  in  her 
air,  and  her  fpirit.  She  has  then,  peiv 
haps,  a  foul  of  the  ether  fex  in  a  bod}' 
of  ours. — Andfo,  for  the  honour  of  car 
e-zi'tf,will  I  judge  of  every  woman  for  the 
future,\vho,  imitating  the  rougher  man- 
ners of  men,  acls  unbefeeming  the  gen  - 
tlenefs  of  her  own  fex. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,  foi 
breaking  into  my  ftory  by  theie  reflec- 
tions. Were  I  rapidly  to  purfue  my 
narration,  without  thinking,  without 
reflecting,  I  believe  I  fhould  hardly  be 
able  to  keep  in  my  right  mind:  fince 
vehemence  and  psfiion  would  then  be 
always  uppermolt ;  but  while  I  think  as 
I  write,  1  cool,  and  my  hurry  of  ipirits 
is  allay jd. 

I  believe  I  v.-as  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  enjoying  mv  own  comfortlefs 
contemplations,  before  any-body  came 
in  to  me;  for  they  ieemed  to  be  in  full 
debate.  My  aunt  looked  in  firft,  '  O 
'  my  de:ir''  faid  (lie,  '  are  you  there?' 

and 
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and  withdrew  haftiiy  to  apprize  them 
of  it. 

And  then  (as  agreed  upon  I  fuppofe) 
in  came  my  uncle  Antony,  crediting- 
Mr.  Solmes  with  the  words,  «  Let  ms 

*  lead  you  in,   my  dear  friend^  having 
hold  of  his  hand;  while  the  new-made 
V>eau    aukwardly   followed,   hut  more 
edging-Iy,  as  I  may  f;ty,  letting  his  feet 
rmncingly,  to  avoid  treading  upon  his 
leadt-r's  heels.     Excufe  me,  my  dear, 
this   feeming  levity;  but  thofe  we  do 
not  love,  appear  in  every  -thing  ungrace- 
ful to  us. 

•  I  ftood  up.     My  uncle  looked   very 
ftirly.—  '  Sit  down  !  —  fit  down,  girl,' 
fatdbe.  —  And  drawing  a  qhair  near  me, 
he  placed  \\\sdear  fiiend  in  it,  whether 
he  would  ornot,  Ihavingtakcn  my  feat. 
And-  my  uncle  fat  on  the  other  llde  of 
ne. 

«  Well,    niece,'    taking    rmr    hand, 

•  we  fliall  have  very  little  more  to  fay 

•  to  you  than  we  have  already  faid,  as 

•  to  the  fubjecl  that  is  fo  diftalteful  to 

•  you  —  Unlcfs,  indeed,  you  have  bet- 

•  ter  confidered  of  the   matter  —  And 
'  firft,  let  me  know  if  you  have?' 

'  The  matter  wants   no  confidera- 

•  tion,  Sir.' 

*  Very  well,  very  well,  Madam!' 
raid  my  uncle,  withdrawing  his  iiands 
from  mine  :  '  could  I  ever  have  tho-.ight 
'  of  this  from  you  ?' 

'  For  God's  fake,  cieareft  Madam,' 
faid  Mr.  Solmes,  folding  his  hands—- 
And there  he  (lopped. 

'  For  God's  fake,  ivkat,  Sir  ?  —  How 

•  came  God's  fake,  and  your  fake,  I 


Thisiilenced  htm.  Mv  uncle  could 
cnly  be  angry;  and  that  he  was  before. 

«  Well,  well,  well,  Mr.  Solmes,' 
faid  my  uncle,  '  no  more  of  fiipplica- 
'  tion.  You  have  not  confidence  enough 

*  to  expect  a  woman's  favour.' 

He  then  was  pleafed  to  hint  what 
jjieat  things  h'  had  defigned  to  do  for 
iv?;  and  that  it  wa$  move  for  my  fake, 
.•if:  (  r  be  returned  fi',>m  tht*  Indies,  than 
for  the  fake  of  any  other  of  the  family, 
ri.at  he  had  refolVfd  to  live  a  fingic 
life.—'  Kutnow,'  concluded  he,  '  thit 
'  the  pcrvtrf.-  oirl  defpiles  all  the  great 

*  thiTv;s   it  •.•/•;,  s  once  as  mu<.h  in  my 
4  will.  «s  it  is  in  my  power,  to  do  for 
'  her,  I  will  charge  my  meaftire«.' 

I  toid  him,  tliat  J  mo  ft  lircerely 
ihnnked  him  for  nil  his  kind  intentions 
tome:  butti»tl  was  willing  to  rcfign 


all  claim  to  anv  oiler  of  his  favours 
than  kind  looks  and  kind  words. 

He  looked  about  him  this  way  and 
that. 

Mr.  Solmes  looked  pitifully  down. 
But  both  being  filent,  I  was  forry,  I 
added,  thnt  I  had  too  much  reafon  to 
fay  a  very  harm  thing,  as  I  might  be 
thought;  which  was,  That  if  he  would 
but  be  pleafed  to  convince  my  brother 
and  fiftcr,  that  ho  was  abfolutely  deter- 
mined to  alter  his  generous  ptirpofrs 
towards  me,  it  might  poffibly  procure 
me  better  treatment  from  both,  than  I 
was  otherwife  likely  to  have. 

My  uncle  was  very  much  d'fpleafed. 
But  he  had  r.ot  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
prefs  his  difpleafnre,  as  he  feemed  pre- 
paring to  do;  for  in  came  my  brother 
in  exceeding  great  wrath,  and  called 
mefevera!  vile  names.  His  fuccefs hi- 
therto, in  his  devices  againft  me,  had 
iet  him  above  keeping  even  decent  mea- 
fures. 

Was  this  my  fpiteful  conftruftion  ? 
he  afked — Was  this  the  interpretation 
I  put  upon  his  brotherly  care  of  me, 
and  concern  for  me,  in  order  to  prevent 
my  ruining  myfelf? 

'  It  ;/,  indeed  it  ;'.r,'  faid  I:  '  I  know 
no  other  way  to  account  for  your  late 
behaviour  to  me:  and  before  your 
face,  I  repeat  my  requcft  to  my  uncle, 
and  I  will  make  it  to  7ny  other  uncle 
whenever  I  am  permitted  to  lee  him, 
that  they  will  confer  all  their  favours 
upon  you,  and  upon  my  fifter;  and 
only  make  me  happy  (it  is  all  I  wifb. 
for!)  in  their  kind  looks,  and  kind 
word  s . ' 

Hovr  they  all  gazed  upon  one  ano- 
ther!— But  could  1  be  lets  peremptory 
before  the  man  ? 

'  And,  as  to  your  care  and  concern 
forme,  Sir,'  turning  to  my  brother, 
once  more  I  defire  it  not.  You  are 
but  my  brother.  My  father  and  mo- 
ther,  I  blefs  God,  are  both  living} 
and,  were  they  nott  you  have  given 
me  abundant  renfon  to  fay,  that  you 
are  the  very  hit  perfon  I  would  with 
to  have  .ny  concern  for  me.' 
c  How,  niece!  And  is  a  brother,  an 
only  brother,  of  fo  little  conficlera- 
tion  with  you,  as  this  comes  to? 
And  ought  he  to  have  no  concern  for 
his  fitter's  honour,  and  the  family's 
honour?' 

'  A/y  honour.  Sir  '  —  I  ilefire  none  of 

'   his  coficrm  for  'i)..t!  It  never  was 

»  endangered 
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'  endangered  till  it  had  his  tindefired 
concern!  —  Forgive   me,    Sir — But 

kwhen  my  brother  knows  how  to  aft 
like  a  brother,  or  behave  like  a  gen- 
tleman, he  may  deferve  more  confi- 

deration  from  m>-  than  it  is  poiliblu 

for  «ie  now  to  think  he  does.' 

I  thought  my  brother  would  have 
beat  me  upon  this:  but  my  uncle  ftood 
between  us. 

'  Violent  girl,'  howeverhc  called  me 
— 'Who, 'laid  he, '  would  have  thought 
1  it  of  her?' 

Then  was  Mr.  Solmes  told,  that  I 
was  unworthy  of  his  puri'uit. 

But  Mr.  Solmes  warmly  took  my 
prut;  he  could  not  bear,  lie  fuid,  that 
I  fliould  be  treated  ib  roughly. 

And  Ib  very  much  did  he  exert  him- 
felf  on  this  occafion,  and  fo  patiently 
was  his.  warmth  received  by  my  bro- 
ther, that  I  began  to  lufpe.cl,  that  it 
w:is  a  contrivance  to  make  me  think 
my  1'cl f  obliged  to  him;  and  that  this 
might  perhaps  be  one  end  of  the  pref- 
fed-for  interview. 

The  very  fui'picion  of  this  low  arti- 
fice, violent  as  I  was  thought  to  be  be- 
tbie,  put  me  Itill  more  out  of  patience; 
and  my  uncle  and  my  brother  again 
pvaiting  his  wonderful  generality,  and 
his  noble  return  of  good  for  evil, 
'  You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Solmes,' 
faid  I,  '  that  you  can  Ib  eajlly  confer 

*  obligations  upon  a  whole  family,  ex- 
4  cept  upon  one  ungrateful  perfon  of  it, 
'  whom    you   feem   to  intend   moft  to 

*  oblige;  but  who  being  made  unhappy 

*  by  your  favour,  dtfires  not  to  owe  to 
c  you  any  protection  from  the  violence 
'  of  a  brother.' 

Then  was  I  a  rude,  an  ungrateful, 
and  unworthy  creature. 

'  I  own  it  all — All,  all  you  can  call 

*  me,  or  think  me,  brother,  do  I  own. 
'  I  own  my  unworthinefs  with  regard 
'  to  this  gentleman.     I  takeyourword 
'  for  his  abundant  merit,  which«I  have 
'  neither  leilure  nor  inclination  to  ex- 

*  amine  into— It  may  perhaps  be  as 
'  great  as  your  own — But  yet  I  can- 
'  not  thank  him    for  his    mediation  : 
'  for  who  lees  not,'  looking  at  my  uu- 
de,  '  that  this  is  giving  himfelf  a  me- 
'  rit  with  every-body  at  my  expf-rcer' 

Then  turning  to  my  brother,  who 
feemed  furprized  into  lilcnce  by  my 
warmth, '  I  mult  alfo  acknusvledge,  Sir, 

*  the  favour  of  year  fu  per  abundant  care 
'  for  me*     tfu:  I  difcharge  you  of  jcj 
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<  at  leall  whiie  I  have  the  uappir.efs  of 
'  nearer  and  dearer  relations.      You 

*  have  given   me  no  icafon   to  think 
'  better  of  yaur  prudence,  than  of  my 
1  0-iu/t.     I  am  independent  of  you,  Sir, 
'  though  I  never  defire  to  be  ib  of  my 
'  father;  and  although  I  wifh  for  the 
'  good  opinion  of  my  uncles,  it  is  all 
'  I  wi/h  for  from  them:  and  this,  Sir, 
'  I  repeat,  to  make  you  and  my  fifar 

Inftantly  almoft  came  in  Betty,  in  a 
great  hurry,  looking  at  me  as  ipite- 
fully,  as  if  /he  were  myjijter;  '  Sir,' 
f;;id  /he  to  my  brother,  '  my  mailer  de- 
'  fires  to  fpeak  with  you  this  moment 

*  at  the  door.' 

He  went  to  that  which  led  into  my 
fitter's  parlour;  and  this  ientence  I 
heard  thundered  from  the  mouth  of  cue 
who  had  a  right  to  all  my  reverence: 

*  Son  James,  let  the  rebel  bethisuio- 
'  ment  carried  away  to  my  brother's— 
'  This   very   moment — She  /hall  not 
'  ftay  one  hour  more  under  my  roof'.' 

I  trembled;  i  was  ready  to  link.  Yefx 
not  knowing  what  I  did,  or  faid,  I  flew 
to  the  door,  and  would  have  opened  it ; 
but  my  brother  pulled  it  to,  and  held 
it  dole  by  the  key — «  O  my  papa  ! — my 
'  dear  papa !'  faid  I,  falling  upon  my 
knees,  at  the  d-.>or — '  aciinu  your 
'  child  to  your  pretence! — Let  me  but 
'  plead  .my  cuufe  at  youi-  feet! — O  re- 
'  probate  not  thus  your diltrefleddaugh- 
*•  ter!' 

My  uncle  put  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes:  Mr.  Solmes  made  a  ilill  monv 
grievous  face  than  he  had  before.  But 
my  brother's  marble  heart  was  un- 
touched. 

'  I  will  not  ftir  from  my  knees,* 
continued  I,  '  without  admifllon. — At- 
'  this  door  I  beg  it ! — O  let  it  be  the 

*  door  of  mercy!  and  open  it  to  me, 
'  honoured  Sir,  I  befeech  you ! — But 

*  this  once,  this   once!  although  you 
'  were  afterwards  to  /hut  it  againit  me 
'  for  ever  ! ' 

The  door  was  endeavoured  to  be  open- 
ed on  the  in  fide,  wiiich  made  my  bro- 
ther let  go  the  key  on  a  iudden;  and  I. 
prcfling  againft  it,'(all  the  time  remain- 
ing on  my  kaets)  fell  flat  on  my  face 
into  the  other  parlour;  however  with- 
out hurting  myfcil'.  But  every-body. 
was  gone,  except  Betty,  who  I  ftippole 
was  theperlbn  that  endeavoured  to  open 
tl:c  door.  She  helped  to  raife  me  up;  - 
an,i  when  I  was  on  my  fret,  I  locked 

icuud 
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round  that  apartment,  and  feeing  no- 
body there,  re-entered  the  other,  lean- 
ing, upon  her;  and  then  threw  myfelf 
into  the  chair  which  I  had  fat  in  before; 
and  my  eyes  overflowed  to  my  great  re- 
lief: while  my  uncle  Antony,  my  bro- 
ther, and  Mr.  Solmes,  left  me,  and 
went  to  my  other  relations. 

What  pafled  among  them,  I  know 
riot:  but  my  brother  came  in  by  the 
time  I  had  tolerably  recovered  myfelf, 
with  a  fettled  and  haughty  gloom  upon 
his  brow — '  Your  father  and  mother 
'  command  you  inftantly  to  prepare  for 
'  your  uncle  Antony's.  You  need  not 

*  be  felicitous  about  what  you  (hall  take 
'  with  you.    You  may  give  Betty  your 
«  keys — Take  them,  Betty,  if  the  per- 
'  verfe  one  has  them  about  her,  and 
'  carry  them  to  Tier  mother.     She  will 

*  take  care  to  fend  every-thing  after 

*  you  that  you  mall  want — But  ano- 
c  ther  night  you  will  not  be  permitted 
'  to  ftay  in  this  houfe.' 

'  I  don't  chufe  to  give  my  keys  to 

*  any -body,  except  to  my  mother,  and 
'  into  her  own  hands.     You  fee  how 
4  much  I  am  dilbrdered.     It  may  coft 
'  me  my  life,  to  be  hurried   away  fo 

*  fuddenly.     I  beg  to  be  indulged  till 

*  next  Monday  at  lead.' 

'  That  will  not  be  granted  you. 
'  So  prepare  for  this  very  night.  And 
'  give  up  your  keys.  Give  them  to 

*  me,  Mifs.     I'll  carry  them  to  your 
'  mother  ?' 

'  Excufe  me,    brother.     Indeed   I 

*  won't.' 

*  Indeed  you  muft.  Have  you  any- 
'  thing  you  are  afraid  fliould  befeen  by 

*  your  mother  ?' 

«  Not  if  I  be  permitted  to  attend 

'  her.' 

'  I'll  make  a  report  accordingly.' 
He  went  out. 

In  came  Mifs  Dolly  Hervey:  «  lam 
forry,  Madam,  to  be  the  meflenger 
— But  your  mamma  infills  upon  your 
fending  up  all  the  keys  of  your  cabi- 
net, library,  and  drawers.' 
«  Tell  my  mother,  that  I  yield  therii 
up  to  her  commands;  tell  her,  I  make 
no  conditions  with  my  mother;  but 
if  fhe  find  nothing  me  (hall  difapprove 
of,  I  beg  that  (he  will  permit  me  to 
tarry  here  a  few  days  longer. — Try, 
my  Dolly;  [the  dear  girl  fobbing 

with  grief]    '  try,  if  your  gen.tlenefs 

'  cunnot prtvail  forme.' 


She  wept  ftill  mere,  and  faid,  '  It  (•* 
'  fad,  very  fad,  to  fee  matters  thus 
'  carried!' 

She  took  the  keys,  and  wrapped  her 
arms  about  me;  and  begged  me  to  ex  - 
cufe  her  for  her  meflage;  and  would 
have  faid  more;  but  Betty's  prefence 
awed  her,  as  I  few. 

'  Don't  pity  me,  my  dear,'  faid  I. 
'  It  will  be  imputed  to  you  as  a  fault. 
'  You  fee  who  is  by.' 

The  infolent  wench  fcornfully  fmil- 
ed:  '  Oneyoungladypityinganotherin 
'  things  of  this  nature,  looks  promifing 

*  in  the  youngeft  I  muft  needs  fay.' 

I  bid  her  be  gone  from  my  prefence. 

She  would  mod  gladly  go,  me  faid, 
were  (he  not  to  ftay  about  me  by  my 
mother's  order. 

It  foon  appeared  for  what  me  (laid; 
for  I  offering  to  go  up  ftairs  to  my 
apartment  when  my  coufm  went  from 
me  with  the  keys,  me  told  me  (he  was 
commanded  (to hervery  great  regret,  me 
muft  own)  to  defire  me  not  to  go  up  at 
prefent. 

Such  a  bold  face  as  (he,  I  told  her, 
fhould  not  hinder  me. 

She  inftantly  rang  the  bell,  and  in 
came  my  brother,  meeting  me  at  the 
door. 

*  Return,  return,  Mifs— No  going 

*  up  yet.' 

I  went  in  again,  and  throwing  my- 
felf upon  the  window-feat,  wept  bit- 
terly. 

Shall  I  give  you  the  particulars  of  a 
ridiculotifly  fpiteful  converfation  that 
pafled  between  my  brother  and  me,  in 
the  time  that  he  (with  Betty)  was  in 
office  to  keep  me  in  the  parlour  while 
my  clofet  was  fearching  ? — But  I  think 
I  will  not.  It  can  anfwer  no  good  end. 

I  defited  feveral  times,  while  he  ftaid, 
to  have  leave  to  retire  to  my  apartment; 
but  was  denied.  The  fearch,  I  fuppofe, 
was  not  over. 

Bella  was  one  of  thofe  employed  in 
it.  They  could  not  have  a  more  dili- 
gent fearcher.  How  happy  it  was  they 
were  difappointed ! 

But  when  my  fifter  could  not  find 
the  cunning  creature  s  papers,  I  was  to 
ftand  another  vifit  from  Mr.  Solmes— 
preceded  now  by  my  aunt  Hervey,  forely 
againft  her  will,  I  could  fee  that;  ac- 
companied by  my  uncle  Antony,  in 
order  to  keep  her  fteady,  I  fuppofe. 

But  being  a  little  heavy  (for  it  is  now 

pait 
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f two  In  the  morning)   I  will  lie 

down  in  my  cloaths,  to  indulge  the  kind 
(ummons,  if  it  will  be  indulged. 

THREE  o'ct.OCir,  WEDNESDAY 
MORNING. 

I  com.o  not  deep— Only  dozed 
sway  one  half-hour. 

My  aunt  Hervey  sccofted  me  thus— 
1  O  my  dear  child,  what  troubles  do 

*  you  give  to  your  parents,  -ind'to  eve- 
'  ly-botiy ! — I  wonder  at  you  !' 

'  1  am  forry  for  it,  Madam.' 

<  Sorry  for  it,  child! — Why  then  fo 
'  very  obftinate  ? — Come,  fit  down,  my' 
e  dear.     I  will  fit  next  you;'  taking 
my  hand. 

My  uncle  plated  Mr.  Solmes  on  the 
other  fide  of  me:  himfelf  over-againft 
me,  almoft  clofe  to  me.  Was  I  not 
•finely  befet,  my  dear? 

«  Your  brother,  child,'  faid  my  aunt, 
is  too  paffionate— His  zeal  for  jour 
welfare  pufhes  him  on  a  little  too  ve- 
hemently.' 

<  Very  true,'  faid  my  uncle:  *  but 
no  more  of  this.     We  would  now  be 
glad  to  fee  if  milder  means  will  do 
with    you — Though,    indeed,    they 
were  tried  before.' 

I  afked  my  aunt,  if  it  were  neceflary, 
that  that  gentleman  fhould  be  prefent  ? 

'  There  is  a  reafon  that  he  mould,' 
faid  my  aunt,  '  as  you  will  hear  by- 
r  and-by. — But  I  muft  tell  you,  firft, 

*  that,  thinking  you  was  a  little  too 
e  angrily  treated  by  your  brother,  your 
«  mother  defired  me  to  try  what  gentler 

*  means  would  do  upon  a  fpirit  fo  ge- 
'  nerous  as  we  ufed  to  think  yours.' 

*  Nothing  can  be  done,  Madam,  I 
{  muft  prei'ume  to  fay,  if  this  gentle- 

*  man's  addrefs  be  the  end.' 

She  looked  upon  my  uncle,  who  bit 
his  lip;  and  looked  upon  Mr.  Solmes, 
who  rubbed  his  cheek;  and  making  her 
head,  '  Good,  dear  creature,'  faid  fhe, 
«  be  calm.  Let  me  afk  you,  if  fome- 

*  thing  would  not  have  been  done,- had 
'  you  been  more  gently  ufed,  than  you 
«  feem  to  think  you  have  been  ?' 

'  No,  Madam,  I  cannot  fay  it  would, 

*  in  this   gentleman's   favour.      You 
'  know,  Madam — you  know,  Sir,'  to 
my  uncle,  '  I  ever  valued  myfetf  upon 

*  my  fmcerity:  and  once  indeed  had  the 

*  happinefs  to  be  valued  for  it.' 

My  uncle  took  Mr.  Solmes  afide.     I 
heard  him  fay,  whifperingly, '  She  muft, 
flie  (hall,  ftill  be  yours,— We'll  fcs 


*  who'll  conquer,  parents  or  child,  un- 
'  cles  or  niece.     I  doubt  not  to  be  wit- 
'  nefs  to  al!  this  being  got  over,' and 
1  many  a  good-humoured  jeit  rmde  of 
'  this  high  phrenzy!' 

I  was  heartily  vexed. 
'  Though  we  cannot  find  out,'  con- 
tinued he,  '  yet  wegaefs,  who  puts  her 

*  upon  this  obitinati;  behaviour.     It  is 
'  not  natural  to  her,  man.     Nor  would 

*  I  concern  myfelf  fo  much  about  her, 
'  but  that  I   know  what  I  fay  to  be 
'  true,  and  intend  to  do  great  thing* 
4  for  her.' 

'  I  will  hourly  pray  for  that  happy 
'  time,'  whifpered  as  audibly  Mr. 
Solmes.  '  I  never  will  revive  the  re- 

*  membrance  of  what  is  now  fo  pain- 
'  ful  to  me.* 

'  Well,  but,  niece,  I  am  to  tell  you,* 
faid  my  aunt,  «  that  the  fending  up 
'  your  keys,  without  making  any  con-  ,- 
'  dittons,  has  wrought  for  you  what 
'  nothing  elfe  could  have  done.  That, 
'  and  the  not  finding  any- thing  that 
'  could  give  them  umbrage,  together 
'  with  Mr.  Solmes's  interpofition — ' 

'  O  Madam,  let  me  not  owe  an  obll- 

*  gation  to  Mr.  Solmes.  I  cannot  repay 
'  it,  except  by  my  thanks;  and  tooje 

*  only  on  condition  that  he  will  de- 
«  cline  his  fuit. — To  my  thanks,  Sir,* 
[turning  to  him]  '  if  you  have  a  heart 

*  capable  of  humanity,  if  you  have  any 
c  efteem  for  me  for  my  own  fake,  I  be- 
'  feech  you  to  entitle  yourfelf !— I  be- 
'  feech  you  do!' 

'  O  Madam,' cried  he,  '  believe,  be  - 

*  lieve,   believe  me,  it  is  impoffible. 
'  While  you  are  fingle,  I  will  hope. 
'  While  that  hope  is  encouraged  by  fo 

*  many  worthy  friends,  I  muft  perfe- 
'  v.ere.     I  muft  not  flight  them,  Ma- 

*  dam,  becaufe  you  flight  meS 

I  anfwered  him  only  with  a  look; 
but  it  was  of  high  difdain;  and  turn- 
ing from  him—'  But  what  favour,  dear 
'  Madam,' [to  my  aunt]  'has  the  in- 
'  ftance  of  duty  you  mention  procured 
«  me?' 

'  Your  mother  and  Mr.  Solmes,' re- 
plied my  aunt,  '  have  prevailed,  that 

*  your  requeft  to  ft  ay  here  till  Monday 
f  next  ftiall  be  granted,   if  you  will 
'  promiletogo  chearfully  then.* 

'  Let  me  but  chufe  my  ownvifitors, 

*  and   I  will  go  to  my  uncle's  houi'e 

*  with  pleafure.' 

'  Well,  nieqe,'  faid  my  aunt,  *  we 

*  wuft  wave  this  fuhjeft,  I  fii.d,     \Ve 

Hh  <  v-iil 
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•  will  now  proceed  to  another,  which 

•  will  require  yotir  utmoft  attention. 
«  It  will  give  you  the  reafon  why  Mr. 

•  Solmes's  prefcnce  is  requifite.' 

«  Aye,'  faid  my  uncle,  *  and  mew 

•  you  what  fort  of  a  man  fomebody  is. 

•  —Mr.  Solmes,  pray  favour  us,  in 

•  the  firft  place,  with  the  letter  you  re- 

•  ceived  from  your  anonymous  friend.* 
«  I  will,  Sir.'     And  out  he  pulled  a 

letter- cafe,  and,   taking  out  a  letter, 
«  It  is  written  in  anfwer  to  one  fent  to 

•  the  perfon.     It  is  fuperfcibed,  "  To 
•«  Roger  Solmes,  £/?."   It  begins  thus : 
"  Honoured  Sir!" 

1  1  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,*  faid  I : 
«  but  what,  pray,  is  the  intent  ef 

•  reading  this  letter  tome?' 

<  To  let  you  know  what  a  vile  man 

•  you  are  thought  to  have  fet  your  heart 

•  upon,'  faid  my  uncle,  in  an  audible 
whiiper. 

<  If,    Sir,  it  be  fufpeaed,   that  I 
«  have  fet  my  heart  upon  any  other, 
'  why  is  Mr.  Solmes  to  give  himfelf 
«  any  farther  trouble  about  me  ?' 

«  Only  hear,  niece,'  faid  my  aunt; 
«  only  hear  what  Mr.  Solmes  has  to 
«  read  atid  to  fay  to  you  on  this  head.' 

«  If,  Madam,  Mr.  Solmes  will  be 
«  pleafed  to  declare,  that  he  has  no 
«  view  to  ferve,  no  end  to  promote,  for 
«  himfelf,  I  will  hear  any-thing  he 
'  fliall  read.  But  if  the  contrary,  you 
«  muft  allow  me  to  fay,  That  it  will 
«  abate  with  me  a  great  deal  of  the 
«  weight  of  whatever  he  (hall  produce.' 

«  Hear  it  but  read,  niece,'  faid  my 
aunt. 

'  Hear  it  read,'  faid  my  uncle.  '  You 

•  are  fo  ready  to  take  part  wkh— ' 

'  With  any-body,  Sir,  that  is  accufed 
'  anonymoufly,  and  from  interefted 
«  motives.' 

He  began  to  read;  and  there  feemed 

to  be  a  heavy  load  of  charges  in  this 

letter  againft  the  poor  criminal :  but  I 

Hopped  the  reading  of  it,  and  faid,  '  It 

will  not  be  my  fault,  if  this  vilified 

man  be  not  as  indifferent  to  me,  as 

one  whom  I  never  faw.     If  he  be 

otherwifc  at  prefent,  which  I  neither 

own,  nor  deny,  it  proceeds  from  the 

ftrange  methods  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Do  not  let  one  caufe  unite  him  and 

me,  and  we  mall  not  bo  tmited.     If 

my  offer  to  live  fingle  be  accepted,  he 

(hall  be  no  more  to  me  than  this  gen- 

tletnon.' 


Still—'  Proceed,  Mr.  Solmes— Hfaf 
'  it  out,  niece,'  was  my  uncle's  cry. 

'  But  to  what  purpofe,  Sir!'  faid  I— 
'  Has  not  Mr.  Solmes  a  -vie-iv  in  this  ? 

*  And,  betides,  can  any-thing  worfe 

*  be  faid  of  Mr.  Lovelace,  than  I  have 

*  heard  faid  for  feveral  months  paft?' 

'  But  this,*  faid  my  oncle,  •  and 
1  what  Mr.  Solmes  can  tell  you  be- 
'  fides,  amounts  to  the  fullefl  freof—' 

1  Was  the  unhappy  man,  then,  fo 
'  freely  treated  in  his  character  befoie, 
'  without  full  proof?  I  befeech  you, 
'  Sir,  give  me  not  too  good  an  opinion 
'  of  Mr.  Lovelace;  as  I  may  have,  if 

*  fuch  pains  be   taken   to  nuke  l»iai 
'  guilty,  by  one  who  means  not  hisre- 
'  formation  by  it}  nor  to  do  good,  if 
'  I  may  prefume  to  fay  fo  in  this  cafe, 
«  to  any-body  but  himfelf.' 

'  I  fee  very  plainly,  girl,'  faid  my 
uncle,  '  your  prepoffcffion,  your  food 
'  prepoffcfilon,  for  the  perfon  of  a  man 

*  without  morals.' 

*  Indeed,  my  dear,'  faid  my  aunt, 
'  you  too  much  juftify  all  our  appre- 
'  henfions.     Surprizing!  that  a  young 
'  creature  of  virtue  and  honour  fhould 
'  thus  efteem  a  man  of  a  quite  oppo- 
«  lite  character!' 

'  Dear  Madam,  do  not  conclude 
'  againil  me  too  haftily.  I  believe 

*  Mr.  Lovelace  is  far  from   being  fo 
'  good  as  he  ought  to  be :  but  if  every 

*  man's  private  life  were  fearched  into 
'  by  prejudiced  people,  fet  on  for  that 
'"  purpofe,  I  know  not  whofe  reputa- 

*  tion  would  be  fafe.    I  love  a  virtuous 
«  character,  as  much  in   man,  as  in 

*  woman.     I  think  it  is  requifite,  and 
'  as  meritorious,  in  the  one  as  in  the 
«  other.     And,   if  left  to   myfclf,    I 
'  would  prefer  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  cha- 

*  rafter  to  royalty  without  it.' 

•  Why  then,'  faid  my  uncle— 

'  Give  me  leave,  Sir — But  I  may 
'  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  thofc 
'  who  have  efcaped  cenfure,  have  not 

*  merited  applaufe. 

'.  Permit  me  to  obferve  further,  that 

*  Mr.  Solmes  himfelf  may  not  be  ab- 
'  folutcly  faultlcfs.     I  never  heard  of 
'  his  virtues.     Some  vices  I  have  heard 
'  of—  Excufeme,  Air.  Solmes,  I  fpeak. 
'  to  your  face— The  text  about  cafling 
'  the  firjl  J}one  affords    an   excellent 
«  leflbn.' 

He  looked  down;  but  wasfilent. 
'  Mr.  Lovelace  may  have  vices  you. 
*  have 
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*  have  not.     You  may  have  others, 

*  which  be  has  not.— I  fpeak  not  this 

*  to  defend  him,  or  to  accxifc  you.    No 
'  man  is  bad,  no  one  is  good,  in  every  - 

*  thing.     Mr.  Lovelace,  for  example, 
1  is  faid  to  be  implacable,  and  to  hate 

*  my  friends ;  that  does  not  make  me 
'  value  him  the  more :  but  give  me 
'  leave  to  fay,  that  they  hate  him  as 
'  much,     Mr.  Solmes  has  his  antipa- 
'  thies,  likewife;  very  Jlroag  ones,  and 
«  thofe  to  his  o-ii-n  relations;  which  I 

*  don't  find  to  be  the  other's  fault;  for 

*  he  lives  well  with  his— Yet  he  may 

*  have  as  bad ; — worfe,  pardon  me,  he 
'  cannot  have,  in   my  poor  opinion. 

*  For  what  muft  be  the  man,  who  hates 
'  his  own  flejb?' 

'  You  know  not,  Madam;  "1  All  in 
'  You  know  not,  niece;       >    one 

*  You  know  not,  Clary;'     J  breath. 

*  I  may  not,  nor  do  I  defire  to  knosv 

*  Mr.  Solmes's  reafons.  Itconcernsnot 

*  me  to  know  them :  but  the  world, 
'  even  the  impartial  part  of  it,  accufes 

*  him.     If  the  world  ic  unjuft  or  rafh, 

*  in  one  man's  cafe,  why  may  it  not  be 
'  fo  in  another's?  That's  all  I  mean 
«  by  it.     Nor  can  there  be  a  greater 
«  fign  of  want  of  merit,  than  where  a 

*  man  feeks  to  pull  down  another's 
«  character,  in  order  to  build  up  his 

*  own.* 

The  poor  man's  face  was  all  this 
time  overfpread  with  confufion,  twift- 
ed,  as  it  were,  and  all  awry,  neither 
mouth  nor  nofe  ftanding  in  the  middle 
of  it.  He  looked  as  it  he  were  ready- 
to  cry:  and  had  he  been  capable  of  pi- 
tying me,  I  had  certainly  tried  to  pity 
him. 

They  all  three  gazed  upon  one  ano- 
ther in  filence. 

My  aunt,  I  faw,  (at  lead  I  thought 
fo)  looked  as  if  me  would  have  been 
glad  (he  might  have  appeared  to  approve 
of  what  I  faid.  She  but  feebly  blamed 
me,  when  (he  fpoke,  for  not  hearing 
what  Mr.  Solmes  had  to  fay.  He  him- 
felf  feemed  not  now  very  earneft  to  be 
heard.  My  uncle  faid,  There  was  no 
talking  to  me.  And  I  mould  have  ab- 
folutely  fjlenced  both  gentlemen,  had 
not  my  brother  come  in  again  to  their 
adiftance. 

This  was  the  ftrange  fpeech  he  made 
at  his  entrance,  his  eyes  flaming  with 
anger 5  *  This  prating  girl  has  (truck 

*  you  all  dumb,  I  perceive.— Perfe- 
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'  vere,  however,  Mr.  Solmes.  I  have 
'  heard  every  word  (he  has  faid :  and  I 
<  know  no  other  method  of  being  even 
«  with  her,  than,  after  ftie  is  yours,  to 
«  make  her  as  fenfible  of  your  power, 
«  as  flie  now  makes  you  of  her  info- 
'  lence.' 

'  Fie,  coufin  Harlowe!'  faid  my 
aunt — '  Could  I  have  thought  a  bra- 
'  tber  would  have  faid  this  to  a  gentle- 
'  man,  of  *  fifter?' 

*  I  muft  tell  you,  Madam,1  faid  he, 
'  that  you.  give  the  rebel  courage.  You 
'  yourfelf  leem  to  favour  too  much  the 
'  arrogance  of  her  fex  in  her;  other - 

*  wife  me  durft  not  have  thus  /topped 
'  her  uncle's  mouth  by  reflections  up- 
'  on  him;  as  well  as  denied  to  hear  a 
'  gentleman  tell  her  the  danger  me  is 
'  in  from  a  libertine,  whofe  protection, 
«  as  (he  has  plainly  hinted,  flie  intends 
«  to  claim  againft  her  family.' 

*  Stopped  my  uncle's  mouth,  by  re- 

*  fleflionf  upun  him,  Sir!"  faid  I,  '  How 

*  can  that  be !  How  dare  you  to  make 
«  fuch  an  application  as  this !' 

My  aunt  wept  at  his  reflection  upon 
her.—'  Coufin,'  faid  me  to  him,  '  if 

*  this  be  the  thanks  I  have  for  my  trou  - 

*  ble,  I  have  done :  your  father  would 
«  not  treat  me  thus — And  I  <will  fay, 
'  that  the  hint  you  gave  was  an  unbro- 
'  therly  one.' 

'  Not  more  unbrotherly  than  all  the 

'  reft  of  his  cbnduCt  to  me,  of  late, 

«  Madam,'   faid  I.     '  I  fee  by  this 

'  fpecimen  of  his  violence,  how  every  - 

*  body  has  been  brought  into  his  mea- 
'  fures.    Had  I  any  theleaft  apprehen- 
'  fion  of  ever  being  in  Mr.  Solmes's 

*  power,  this  might  have  affeCted  me. 
«  — But  you  fee,  Sir,'  to  Mr.  Solmes, 
'  what  a  conduct  is  thought  neceflary 
«  to  enable  you  to  arrive  at  yourun- 
'  generous   end.      You   fee  how   my 
'  brother  courts  for  you !' 

'  I  difclaim  Mr.  Harlowe's  violence, 
'  Madam,  with  all  my  foul.  I  will 
r  never  remind  you-*-1 

•Silence,  worthy  Sir!'  faid  I  j  '  I 
«  will  take  care  you  never  mail  have 
'  the  opportunity.' 

'  Le»*s  violence,  Clary,"  faid  my  un- 
cle.— '  Coufin  James,  you  are  as  much 

*  to  blame  as  your  fitter.* 

In  then  came  my  filter,  'Brother,* 
faid  flie,  '  you  kept  not  your  promife. 
'  You  are  thought  to  be  to  blame  with- 

*  in,  as  well  as  here.     Were  not  Mr. 

H  h  j  *  Solmes's 
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'  Solmes's  generofity  and  affeftion  to 
'  the  girl  ai'.-//  known,  what  you  have 
faid  would  be  inexcufahle.  My  fa- 
ther defires  to  fpeak  with  you—- and 
with  you,  aunt — and  with  you,  un- 
cle— and  with  you,  Mr.  Solmes,  if 
you  pleaf'e.' 

They  all  four  withdrew  into  the  next 
apartment. 

I  flood  filent,  as  not  knowing  prr- 
fently  how  to  take  this  intervention  of 
my  filler's.  But  (he  left  me  not  long 
at  a  lofs— '  O  thou  perverfe  thing,'  laid 
fhe,  [poking  out  her  angry  face  at  me, 
•when  they  were  all  gone,  but  (peaking 
fpitefully  low] — '  What  trouble  do 
4  you  give  to  us  all !' 

'  You  and  my  brother,  Bella,'  faid 
I,  '  give  trouble  to  yourielve.s;  yet 
'  neither  you  nor  he  have  any  bufmefs 
«  to  concern  yourfelves  about  me.' 

She  threw  out  fome  fpiteful  expref- 
fions,  ftil.l  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  fhechofe 
not  to  be  heard  without;  and  I  thought 
it  beft'to  oblige  her  to  raife  her  tone  a 
little,  if  I  could.  If  I  could,  did  I 
fay  ?  It  is  eafy  to  make  a  paflionate  fpi- 
rit  anfwerall  one's  views  upon  it. 

Sheaccordingly  flamed  out  in  a  raifed 
tone:  and  this  brought  mycoufin  Dolly 
in  to  us.  '  Mifs  Harlowe,  your  com- 
«  pany  is  defired.' 

'  I  will  come  prefently,  coufin  Dolly.' 
But  again  provoking  a  feverity  from 
me  which  flie  could  not  bear,  and  call- 
ing me  names;  in  once  more  came  Dol- 
ly, with  another  meffage,  that  her  com- 
pany was  defired. 

''Not  mine,  I  doubt,  Mifs  Dolly/ 
faid  I, 

The  fweet- tempered  girl  burft  out 
into  tears,  and  (hook  her  head. 

«  Go  in  before  me,  child,'  faid  Bel- 
la, [vexed  to  fee' her  concern  for  me] 
'  with  thy  (harp  face  like  a  new  moon : 
«  what  doft thou  cry  for?  Is  it  to  make 
«  thy  keen  face  look  ftill  keener?' 

I  believe  Bella  was  blamed,  too, 
when  (he  went  in  ;  for  I  heard  her  fay, 
The  creature  war,  fo  provoking,  there 
war.  no  keeping  arefolution. 
'  Mr.  Solutes,  after  a  little  while, 
came  in  again  by  himfelf;  to  take  leave 
of  me:  full  of  fcrapes  arid  compli- 
ments; but  too  well  tutored  and  encou- 
raged, to  give  me.  hope  of  his  declin- 
ing his  fuit.  Tie  begged  tiienot'to  im- 
pute to  him  any  of  the  fever*  things  to 
which  he  had  been  a  forrowful  witnefs. 


He  befought  my  companion,  as  he  caJl. 
ed  it. 

He  faid,  the  refuJt  was,  that  lie  had 
flitl  hopes, given  him;  and  although 
diicoiuaged  by  rr.e,  he  was  refolved  to 
perftvere,  while  I  remained  fingle.— . 
Am!  fuch  long  anil  fuch  painful  fer- 
vices  lie  talked  of,  as  nevei  before  were 
hcaid  of. 

I  told  him  in  the  ftrongcft  manner, 
what  he  Ir.id  to  truft  to. 

Yet  ftill  he  dettnnined  to  perfift.— 
While  I  was  JIG  man's  eH'e,  he  muft 
hope. 

«  Wrhat  r  fjjd  I,  '  will  you  ftill  per. 
'  flit,'  when  I  declare,  as  I  now  do, 
'  that  my  affections  are  engaged  ?— 
'  And  let  my  brother  make  the  nioft  of 
«  it.' 

He  knew  my  principles,  and  adored 
me  fortlkm.  He  doubted  nor,  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  make  me  happy: 
and  he  was  furc  I  would  not  want  the 
will  to  be  fo. 

I  afTured  him,  that  were  I  to  be  car- 
ried to  my  uncle's,  it  fhould  anfwcr  no 
end;  for  I  would  never  fee  him;  nor 
receive  a  line  from  him;  nor  hear  a 
word  in  hib  .favour,  whoever  were  .the 
perfon  who  fhould  mention  him  to  me. 
He  was  lorry  for  it.  He  mull  be, 
miferable,  were  I  to  hold  in  (hat  mind. 
But  he  doubted  not,  that  I  might  ba 
induced  by  my  father  and  uncles  to 
change  it. 

Never,  never,  he  nryght  depeud  upou 
it. 

It  was  richly  worth  his  patience,  and 
the  trial. 

'  At  my  expence? — At  the  price.of 
<  all  my  bappinefe,  Sir?' 

He  hoped  \  fhould  be  induced  to 
think  otherwife. 

And  then  would  he  have  run  into 
his  fortune,  1m  fettlements,  his  affec- 
tion— Vowing,  that  never  man  loved  3 
woman  with  ib.fmcere  a  paffion,  as  he 
loved  me. 

I  popped  him,  as  to  the  firft  \ 
his  fpeech  :  and  to  the  fecond,  of  the 
fincerity  of  his  pafllon,  '  What  then, 
Sir,'  faid  I,  '  is  your  love  to  oue, 
who  muft  affure  you,  that  ntvtr 
young  creature  looked  upon  mau 
with  a  more  fincere  difappro! 
than  I  look  upon  yovl  And  tell  me, 
what  argument  can  von  mge,  that 
this  true  declaration  ar.ivycrs  not  be- 
forehand?' 

<  Deardf. 
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Deareft  Madam,  what  can  I  fay? 
'  —On  my  knees  I  beg—' 

And  down  the  ungraceful  wretch 
dropped  on  his  knees. 

'  Let  me  not  kneel  in  vain,  Madam: 
'  let  me  not  be  thus  defpifed.1 — And 
he  looked  moft  odioufly  forrowful. 

'  I  have  kneeled  too,  Mr.  Solmes. 
'  Often  have  I  kneeled:  and  I  will 

*  kneel  again — Even  Ho  you,  Sir,  will 

*  I  kneel,  if  there  be  fo  much  merit  in 
'  kneeling;  provided  you  will  not  be 

*  the  implement  of  my  cruel  brother's 
'  undeferved  perfecution.' 

'  If  all  the  fervices,  even  to  worfhip 

*  you,   during  my  whole  life— You, 

*  Madam,  invoke  and  expecl:  mercy; 
'  yet  (hew  none.' 

'  Am  I  to  be  cruel  to  myfelf,  to  (hew 

*  mercy  to  you !  Take  my  eftate,  Sir, 

*  with  all  my  heart,  finceyou  arefuch 
'  a  favourite   in   this   houfel  — Only 
'  leave  me  myfelf— -The  mercy  you  aflc 
'  for,  do  you  (hew  to  others.1 

'  If  you  mean  to  my  relations/  Ma- 
'  dam— unworthy  ns  they  are,  all  /hall 
4  be  done  that  you  /hall  prescribe.* 

'  Who,  I,  Sir,  to  find  you  bowels 
«  you  naturally  have  not?  Itopurchafe 

*  their  happinefs  by  the  forfeiture  of 

*  my  awn?     What  I  aflc  you  for,  is 

*  mercy  to  myfelf:  that,  fince  you  feem 

*  to  have  fomepowerovermy  relations, 

*  you  will  ufe  it  in  my  behalf.     Tell 

*  them,  that  you  fee  I  cannot  conquer 

*  my  a.verfion  to  you:  tell  them,  if  you 
'  are  a  wile  man,  that  you  too  much 

*  value  your  own  happinefs,  to  riique 
*.  it  againit  iuch  a  determined  antipa- 

*  thy:  tell  them,  that  I  am  unworthy 

*  of  your  offers;  and  that,  in  mercy  to 

*  your/elf,  as  well  as  to  me,  you  will 
'•  not  pro  fee  me  a  fuit  fo  impofllble  to  be 

*  granted.' 

'  I  will  rifque  all  confequences,'  faid 
the  fell  wretch,  rifing,  with  a  counte- 
nance whitened  over,  as  if  with  malice, 
his  hollow  eyes  flaming  fire,  and  biting 
his  under-lip,  to  (hew  he  could  be  man- 
ly.  '  Your  hatred,  Madam,  fhall  be 

*  no  objection  with  me:  and   I  doubt 
'  not  in  a  few  days  to  have  it  in  my 
'  power  to  fliew  you—' 

'  y-ouhuve  jt'jn  yotijr  power,  Sir — ' 
He  came  well  oft— /  To  jhe^v  yfa 
'  more  geneiofity,  than,  noble  as'  yon 

*  are  faid  to  be  to  others,  you  fliew  tome.' 

The  man's  face  became  his  anger:  it 
feems  formed  to  exprefsthe  paflion. 
At  that  inftant,  again  came  in  my 


brother—1  Sifter,  fifter,  fifter,'  faid  he, 
with  his  teeth  fet,  '  a&  on  the  terma- 
gant part  you  have  fo  newly  affumecl 
—Moil  wonderfully  well  does  it  be- 
come you.    It  is  but  a  fliort  one,  how- 
ever.  Tyrannefs  in  your  turn,  accuie 
others  of  your  own  guilt — But  leave 
her,  leave  her,  Mr.  Solmes  :  her  time 
is  fliort.    You'll  rind  her  humble  and 
mortified  enough  very  quickly.  Then, 
how  like  a  little  tame  fool  will  fhe 
look,  with  her  conference  upbraiding 
her,    and  begging   of  you   [with  a 
whining  voice,  the  barbarous  brother 
fpoke]  '  to  forgive  and  forget!' 

More  he  faid,  as  he  flew  out,  with  a 
glowing  face,  upon  Shorey 's  coming  in 
to  recal  him  on  his  violence. 

I  removed  from  chair  to  chair,  ex- 
cefilvely  frighted  and  difturbed  at  this 
brutal  treatment. 

The  man  attempted  to  excufe  him- 
felf,  as  being  ferry  for  my  brother's 
pafllon. 

*  Leave  me,  leave  me,  Sir,'  fanning 
'  — or  I  mail  faint.'  And  indeed  I 
thought  I  fliould. 

He  recommended  himfelf  to  my  fa- 
vour with  an  air  of  aflurance;  aug- 
mented, as  I  thought,  by  a  diftrefs  fo 
vifible  in  me;  for  he  even  fnatched  my 
trembling,  my  ftruggling  hand ;  and  ra- 
viflied  it  to  his  odious  mouth. 

I  flung  from  him  with  high  difdain: 
and  he  withdrew,  bowing  and  cring- 
ing; felf- gratified,  and  enjoying,  as  I 
thought,  the  confufion  he  /aw  me  in. 

The  wretch  is  now,  methinks,  before 
me;  and  now  I  .ee  him  awkwardly  Iti 'id- 
ing  backvvard,  as  he  retired,  till  the 
edge  of  the  opened  door,  which  he  ran 
againft, -remembered  him  to  turn  his 
welcome  back  upon  me. 

Upon  his  withdrawing,  Betty  brought 
me  word,  that  I  was  permitted  to  go 
up  to  my  own  chamber:  and  was  bid 
to  confider  of  every  thing:  for  my  time 
was  fliort.  Ne'verthelefs,  flie  believed 
I  might  be  permitted  to  ftay  tili  Satur- 
day. 

She  tells  me}  that  although  my  bro-v 
ther  and  fifter  were  blamed  for  being- 
fo  hafiy  with  me,  yet  when  they  made 
their  report,  and  my  uncle  Antony  his, 
of  my  provocations,  they  were  all  more 
detefminec}  than  ever  in  Mr.  Solmes's 
favour. 

The  wretch  himfelf,  (he  tells  me, 
pretends  to  be  more  in  love  with  me 
than  beforej  and  to  be  rather  delighted 

than 
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than  difcouraged  with  tne  eonverfation 
that  parted  between  us.  He  ran  on,  me 
fays,  in  raptures,  about  the  grace  where- 
with I  fliould  dignify  his  board;  and 
the  like  fort  of  fluff,  either  of  bis  fay- 
ing, or  of  her  making. 

She  doled  all  with  a  '  Now  is  your 
time,  Mifs,  to  fubmit  with  a  grace, 
and  to  make  your  own  tevms  with 
him: — clfe,  I  can  tell  you,  were  I 
Mr.  Solmcs,  it  mould  be  worfe  for 
you:  and  who,  Mifs,  of  our  fex,'  pre- 
ceded the  faucy  creature,  '  would  ad- 
mire a  rakifh  gentleman,  when  flie 
might  be  admired  by  a  fober  one  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  ?' 
She  made  this  further  fpeech  to  me 
on  quitting  my  chamber—'  You  have 
had  amfitzing  good  luck,  Mifs,  I  rnuft 
tell  you,  to  keep  your  writings  con- 
cealed fo  cunningly.  You  mult  needs 
think  I  know  that  you  are  always  at 
your  pen:  and  as  you  endeavour  to 
hide  that  knowledge  from  me,  I  do 
not  think  myielf  obliged  to  keep  your 
fecret.  But  I  love  not  to  aggravate. 
I  had  rather  reconcile  by  much. 
Peace-making  is  my  talent,  and  ever 
was.  And  had  I  been  as  much  your 
foe,  as  you  imagine,  you  had  not 
perhaps  been  here  now.  But  this, 
however,  I  cio  not  fay  to  make  a  me- 
rit with  you,Mifs:  for,  truly,  it  will 
be  the  better  for  you  the  iboner  every- 
thing is  over  with  you.  And  better 
for  me,  and  for  every-oneelfe;  that's 
certain.  Yet  one  hint  I  muft  con- 
clude with ;  that  your  pen  and  ink 
(foon  as  you  are  to  go  away)  will 
not  be  long  in  your  power,  I  do  af- 
fureyou,  Mifs.  And  then,  having  loft 
that  amufement,  it  will  be  feen,  how 
a  mind  fo  active  as  yours  will  be  able 
to  employ  itfelf.' 

This  hint  alarms  me  fo  much,  that 
I  (hall  inftantly  begin  to  conceal,  in 
different  places,  pens,  ink,  and  paper; 
and  to  depofit  fome  in  the  ivy  fummer- 
houfe,  if  I  can  find  a  fafe  place  there ; 
and,  at  the  worit,  I  have  got  a  pencil  of 
black,  and  another  of  red-lead,  which 
I  ufe  in  my  drawings;  and  my  patterns 
lhall  ferve  for  paper,  if  I  have  no  other. 
How  lucky  it  was,  that  I  had  got 
away  my  papers !  They  made  a  drift 
fearch  fur  them;  that  I  can  fee,  by  the 
diforderly  manner  they  have  left  all  my 
things  in:  for  you  know  that  I  am  fuch 
an  obferver  of  method,  that  I  can  go 
to  a  bit  of  ribband,  or  luce,  or  edging, 


blindfold.  The  fame  in  my  books  j 
which  they  have  ftrangely  difordered! 
and  mifmatched;  to  look  ro&r»</ them* 
and  in  fome  of  them,  I  fuppoie.  My 
cloaths  too  are  rumpled  not  a  little. 
No  place  has  efcaped  them.  To  your 
hint,  I  thank  you.  are  they  indebted 
for  their  difappointment. 

The  pen,  through  heavinefs  and  fa- 
tigue, dropped  out  of  my  fingers,  at 
the  word  indebted.  I  refumed  it,  to 
finim  the  fentence;  and  to  tell  you,  that 
I  am,  jour  for-e-ver  obliged  and  affec- 
tionate 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 

MIS5  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
KOWE. 


WEDNESDAY,  ELIVEN 
APRIL   5. 

I  Muft  write  as  I  have  opportunity; 
making  ufe  of  my  concealed  (tores-. 
for  my  pens  and  ink  (all  of  each  that 
they  could  find)  arc  taken  from  me;  as 
I  mall  tell  you  more  particularly  by- 
and-by. 

About  an  hour  ago,  I  depofited  my 
long  letter  to  you;  as  alfo,  in  the  ufual 
place,  a  billet  to  Mr.  Lovelace,  left 
his  impatience  mould  put  him  upon 
fome  ramnefs;  Signifying,  infourlines, 
that  the  interview  was  over;  and  that  I 
hoped  my  fteady  rcfufal  of  Mr.  Solmes 
would  difcourage  any  further  applica- 
tions to  me  in  his  favour. 

Although  I  was  unable  (through  the 
fatigue  I  had  undergone,  and  by  rea- 
fon  of  fitting  up  all  night,  to  write  to 
you;  which  made  me  lie  longer  than  or- 
dinary this  morning)  to  depofit  my  let- 
ter to  you  fooner;  yet  I  hope  you  will 
have  it  in  fuch  good  time,  as  that  you 
will  be  able  to  fend  me  an  anfwer  to  it 
this  night,  or  in  the  morning  early; 
which,  if  ever  fo  fhort,  will  inform 
me,  whether  I  may  depend  upon  your 
mother's  indulgence  or  not.  This  it 
behoves  me  to  know  as  foon  as  poffiblej 
for  they  are  refolded  to  hurry  me  away 
on  Saturday  next  at  fartheft;  perhaps 
to-morrow. 

I  will  now  inform  you  of  all  that 
happened  previous  to  their  taking  away 
my  pen  and  ink,  as  well  as  of  th.9 
maancr  in  which  that  aft  of  violence 
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committtd;  ami  this  as  briefly  as 
I  can. 

My  aunt,  who  (as  well  as  Mr. 
Solmes,  and  my  two  uncles)  lives  here, 
1  think,  came  up  to  me,  and  faid,  She 
would  fain  have  me  hear  what  Mr. 
Solmes  had  to  fay  of  Mr.  Lovelace — 
Only  that  I  might  be  apprized  of  fome, 
things,  that  would  convince  me  what  a 
vile  man  he  is,  and  what  a  wretched 
hufband  he  mult  make.  I  might  give 
them  what  degree  of  credit  I  pleafed  ; 
and  take  them  with  abatement  for  Mr. 
Solmes's  intereftednefs,  if  I  thought  fit. 
But  it  might  be  of  ufe  to  me,  were  it 
but  to  queftion  Mr.  Lovelace  indireftly 
upon  fome  of  them,  that  related  to  my- 
Self. 

I  was  indifferent,  I  faid,  about 
what  he  could  fay  of  me;  as  I  was 
fure  it  could  not  be  to  my  difadvan- 
tage;  and  as  be  had  no  reafon  to  impute 
to  me  the  forwardnefs  which  my  un- 
kind friends  had  fo  caufelefsly  taxed  me 
with. 

She  faid,  That  he  gave  himfelf  high 
airs  on  account  of  his  family;  and  fpoke 
as  defpicably  of  ours  as  if  an  alliance 
with  us  were  beneath  him. 

I  replied,  That  he  was  a  very  un- 
worthy man,  if  it  were  true,  to  fpeak 
flightingly  of  a  family,  which  was  as 
good  as  his  own,  'bating  that  it  was 
not  allied  to  the  peerage  :  that  the  dig- 
nity itfelf,  I  thought,  conveyed  more 
fhamethan  honour  to  defcendants,  who 
had  not  merit  to  adorn,  as  well  as  to 
be  adorned  by  it:  that  my  brother's 
abfurd  pride,  indeed,  which  made  him 
every-where  declare,  he  would  never 
marry  but  to  quality,  gave  a  difgrace- 
ful  preference  againft  ours :  but  that 
were  I  to  be  affured,  that  Mr.  Love- 
lace was  capable  of  fo  mean  a  pride 
as  to  infult  us,  or  value  himleif  on 
fuch  an  accidental  advantage,  I  mould 
think  as  defpicably  of  his  fenfe,  as 
every-body  elfe  did  of  his  morals. 

She  infilled  upon  it,  that  he  had  taken 
fuch  liberties;  and  offered  to  give  fome 
inftances,  which,  fhe  faid,  would  fur- 
prize  me. 

I  anfwered,  That  were  it  ever  fo  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Lovelace  had  taken  fuch 
liberties,  it  would  be  but  common  juftice 
(fo  much  hated  as  he  was  by  all  our  fa- 
mily, andfo  much  inveighed  againll  in 
all  companies  by  them)  to  enquire  into 
the  provocation  he  had  to  fay  what  was 


imputed  to  him;  and  whether  the  value 
fome  of  my  friends  put  upon  the  riches 
they  poffefs,  (throwing  perhaps  con- 
tempt upon  every  other  advantage,  and 
even  dilicrediting  tkeir  Oivn  pretenfions 
to  family,  in  order  to  depreciate  bis) 
might  not  provoke  him  to  like  con- 
tempts. '  Upon  the  whole,  Madam,' 
faid  I,  '  can  you  fay,  that  the  invete- 
'  racy  lies  not  as  much  on  our  fide,  as 
'  on  his  ?  Can  he  fay  any-thing  of  us 
*  more  difrefpe&ful  than  nice  fay  of 
'  bim?--And  as  to  the  fuggeftion,  fo 
'  often  repeated,  that  he  will  make  a 
'  bad  hulband,  is  it  poflible  for  him  to 
'  ufe  a  wife  worfe  than  I  am  ufed;  par- 
'  ticularly  by  my  brother  and  filler?' 

'  Ah,  niece!  ah,  my  dear!  how 
'  firmly  has  this  wicked  man  attached 
'  you !' 

'  Perhaps  not,  Madam.  But  really 
'  great  care  mould  be  taken  by  fathers 
'  and  mothers,  when  they  would  have 
'  their  daughters  of  their  minds  in 
'  thefe  particulars,  not  to  fay  things 
'  that  fhall  neceflitate  the  child,  in  ho- 
'  nour  and  generofity,  to  take  part  with 
'  the  man  her  friends  are  averfe  to. 
'  But,  waving  all  this,  as  I  have  of- 
'  fered  to  renounce  him  for  ever,  I  fee 
'  not  why  he  Ihould  be  mentioned  to 
'  me,  nor  why  I  Ihould  be  wifhed  to 
'  hear  any-thing  about  him.' 

*  Well,  butftill,  my  dear,  there  can 
'  be  no  harm  to  let  Mr.  Solmes  tell 

*  you  what  Mr.  Lovelace  has  faid  of 

*  you.     Severely   as  you  have  treated 
'  Mr.  Solmes,  he  is  fond  of  attending 

*  you  once  more :  he  begs  to  be  heard 

*  on  this  head.' 

'  If  it  be  proper  for  me  to  hear  it, 
«  Madam — ' 

«  It  ;V  eagerly  interrupted  fhe, '  very 
'  proper.' 

'  Has  what  he  has  faid  of  me,  Ma- 
'  dam,  convincedjoa  of  Mr.  Lovelace's 
'  bafenefs  ?' 

'  It  has,  my  dear  •.    and  that  you 

*  ought  to  abhor  him  for  it.' 

«  Then,  dear  Madam,  be  pleafed  to 
'  let  me  hear  it  from  your  mouth:  there 
1  is  no  need  that  I  fhould  fee  Mr. 
'  Sslmes,  when  it  will  have  double  the 
'  weight  from  you*  What,  Madam, 
'  has  the  man  dared  to  fay  of  me?* 

My  aunt  was  quite  at  a  lofs. 

At  laft,  '  Well,'  faid  fhe,  *  I  fee  how 
'  you  are  attached.  I  am  forry  for  it, 

*  Mifs.     For  I  do  allure  you,  it  will 

«  fignify 
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*  fignify  nothing.     You  muft  be  Mrs. 

*  Solincs;  and  that  in  a  very  few  days.' 
4  If  confent  of  heart,  and  nifent  of 

*  voice,  ht  j)ece(fary  to  a  marriage,  I 
•"anvfure  I  never  can,  nor  ever  will,  be 
4  imrried  to  Mr.  Solmes.     And  what 
'  \vi!l  any  of  my  relations  be  anfwef- 

*  able  for,  if  they  force  my  hand  into 

*  his,  and  hold  it  there  tilf  the  iervice 

*  be  read;  I  perhaps  infenfible,  and  in 

*  fits,  all  the  time!' 

4  \Vhataromantickpi6\ureofa  forced 
'  marriage  have  jou  drawn,  niece!  Some 

*  people  would  fay",  you  have  given  a 

*  fine  defcription  of  your  own  obfti- 
r  nacy,  child.' 

*  My  brother  and  fitter  would  :  but 
*'  you,  Madam,  diltinguifh,  I  am  fure, 
••  between  obftinacy  and  averfio  i.' 

*  SuppsfeJ  averfion  may  o»ve  it's  rife 

*  to  real  obllinacy,  my  dear. ' 

'  I  know  my  own  heart,  Madam.  I 
c  wifti  \"ia  1 1  id.' 

'  VV"cll,  but  (be  Mr.  Solmes  once 
r  more.  nk-<:r.  It  will  oblige,  and  make 

*  for  you,  more  than  you  imagine.' 

4   What  fhonld  I  fee  him  for,  Ma- 

*  dam? — Is  the  man   fond  of  hearing 

*  me  declare  my  avtrfion  to  him? — Is 
«  he  detirous  of  having  me  more  and, 

*  more  incenl'e  my  friends  againft  my- 
'  felf! — 0  my  cunning,   my  ambitious 
«  brother  r 

*  Ah,  my  dear!' — with  a  look  of  pity, 
as  if  me  underllood  the  meaning  of  my 
exclamation — '  But  muft  that  necef- 
'  farily  be  the  cafe  ?' 

'  It  mu ft,  Madam,  if  they  will  take 

*  offence  at  me  for  declaring  my  ftedfaft 

*  deteftation  of  Mr.  Solmes,  as  a  huf- 

*  band.' 

'  Mr.  Solmes  is  to  be  pitied,'  faid 
Oie.  *  He  adores  you.  He  longs  to 
4  fee  you  once  more.  He  loves  you  the 
'  better  for  your  cruel  ufige  of  him 

*  ycfterday.     He  is  irt  raptures  about 
'  you.' 

4  Ugly  creature,'  thought  I,  '  he  in 
'  raptures !' 

4  What  a  cruel  wretch  muft  he  be,' 
faid  I,  '  who  can  enjoy  the  diftrefs  to 

*  which  he  fo  largely   contributes!  — 

*  But  I  fee,  I  fee.  Madam,  that  I  am 
'  confideted  as  an  animal  to  be  baited, 
'  to  make  fport  for  my  brother  and  fif- 
4  ter,  and  Mr.  Solmes.     They  are  all, 
c  all  of  them,  wanton  in  their  cruelty. 
4  — /,  MaJum,  fee  the  man  !— the  man 
«  ib  incapable  of  pity  '.—Indeed  I  will 
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4  not  fee  him,  if  I  can  help  it.— In- 
4  deed  I  will  not.* 

4  What  a  conftruclion  does  your 
'  lively  wit  put  upon  the'  admiration 
4  Mr.  Solmes  exprtfles  of  you!—  Paf- 
4  fionate  as  you  were  yefterday,  and 
4  contemptuously  as  you  treated  him, 
4  he  doats  upon  you  for  the  very  feve- 
4  rity  by  which  he  fuffers.  He  is  not 
4  fo  ungenerous  a  man  as  you  think 
4  him:  nor  has  he  an  unfeeling  heart.— 
4  Let  me  prevail  upon  you,  my  dear, 
4  (as  yo\\r  father  and  mother  expt  <5l  it  of 
4  you)  to  lee  him  once  more,  and  hear 
4  what  he  has  to  fay  to  you.' 

4  How  can  I  confent  to  fee  him  again, 
*  when  yefterday's  interview  was  in- 
4  terpreted  by  you,  Madam,  as  well  as 
4  by  every  other,  as  an  encouragement 
4  to  him?  When  I  myfelf  declared, 
'  that  if  I  faw  him  ay^row^timeby  my 
4  own  confent,  it  might  be  fo  taken  ? 
4  And  when  I  am  determined  never  to 
4  encourage  him  ?' 

4  You  might  fpare  your  reflections 
4  upon  me,  Mifs.  I  have  no  thanks 
4  either  from  one  fide  or  the  other.' 

And  away  fhe  flung. 

4  Deareft  Madam!'  faid  I,  follow- 
ing  her  to  the  door— 

But  (he  would  not  hear  me  further; 
and  her  fudden  breaking  from  me  oc- 
cafioned  a  hurry  to  fome  mean  liftenerj 
as  the  flipping  of  a  foot  from  the  land- 
ing- place  on  the  ftairs  difcovered  to  me. 

I  had  fcarcely  recovered  myfelf  from 
this  attack,  when  up  came  Betty — 
4  Mifs,'  faid  Qie,  4  your  company  is 
'  delired  below-ftairs.  in  your  own  par- 
4  lour.' 

4  By  whom,  Betty?' 

4  How  can  I  tell,  Mifs  ? — Perhaps 
4  by  your  filler,  perhaps  by  your  bro- 
'  ther— I  know  they  won't  come  up- 
4  ftairs  to  your  apartment  again.' 

4  Is  Mr.  Solmes  gone,  Betty?" 

4  I  believe  he  is,  Mifs — Would  you 
4  have  him  lent  for  back?'  faid  the  b  jld 
creature. 

Down  I  went :  and  to  whom  fhould 
I  be  fent  for,  but  to  my  brother  and 
Mr.  Solmes?  The  latter  ftandingfneak- 
ing  behind  the  door,  fo  that  I  faw  him 
not,  till  I  was  mockingly  led  by  the 
hand  into  the  room  by  my  brother. 
And  then  I  ftarted  as  if  I  had  beheld 
a  ghoft. 

'  You  are  to  fit  down,  Clary.' 

1  And  what  then,  brother?' 

«  Why 
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'  Why  then,  you  are  to  put  off  that 
*  fcornful  look,  and  hear  what  Mr. 
'  Solmes  has  to  fay  to  you.' 

'  Sent  for  down  to  be  baited  again?' 
thought  I. 

'  Madam,'  faid  Mr.  Solnlrs,  as  if 
in  hafte  to  (peak,  left  he  fiiould  not  have 
an  opportunity  given  him,  [and  indeed 
he  judged  right]  '  Mr.  Lovelace  is  a 
c  declared  marriage -fr^tr,  and  has  a 
'  defign  upon  your  honour,  if  ever — ' 

*  Bale  accufer!'  faid  I,   in  a  paflion, 
fnatching  my  hand  from  my  brother, 
who  was  infolently  motioning  to  give 
it  to  Mr.  Solmes;  '  he  has   not! — he 
c  dares  not! — Butjc«  have,  ifendea- 
'  vouring  to  force  a  free  mind  be  to 
'   difliomnir  it !' 

'  O  thou  violent  creature!'  faid  my 
brother — '  But  not  gone  yet!' — for  I 
was  milling  away. 

*  What  mean  you,  Sir,'  [fti'Uggling 
vehemently  to  get  away]   '  to  detain 
'  me  thus  againll  my  will  ?' 

*  You  (hall  not  go,  Violence;'  clafp- 
ing  his  unbrotherly  arms  about  me. 

'  Then  let  not  Mr.  Solmes  ftay. — 
Why  hold  you  me  thus  ?  He  (hall 
not  for  your  O-JQH  lake,  if  I  can  help 
it,  fee  how  barbaroufly  a  brother  can 
treat  a  filler  who  deferves  not  evil 
treatment.' 

And  I  ftruggled  fo  vehemently  to 
get  from  him,  that  he  was  forced  to 
quit  my  hand;  which  he  did  with  thefe 
words—*  Begone  then,  Fury!— How 

*  ftrong  is  will! — There  is  no  holding 

*  her.' 

And  up  I  flew  to  my  chamber,  and 
locked  myfelf  in,  trembling,  and  out 
of  breath. 

In  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  up 
came  Betty.  I  let  her  in  upon  her 
tapping,  and  aflcing  (half  out  of 
breath  too)  for  admittance. 

'  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  I' 
faid  (he. — '  What  a  confujion  of  a  koufe 
f  is  this!   [hurrying  up  and  down,  fan- 
ning herfelf   with    her   handkerchief] 
Such  angry  mafters  and  mirtreffes! — 
Such  an  obftinateyoung  lady  !— Such 
an  humble  lover ! — Such  enraged  un- 
cles ! — Such — O  dear  '.—dear !  What 
a  topfy-turvy  houfe  is  this ! — And  all 
for  what,   trow  ? — Only  becaufe    a 
young  lady  may  be  happy,  and  will 
not? — Only  becaufe  a   young   lady 
nvill  have  a  hufband,  and  will  not 
have  ahufband ?  What  hurly-borlie* 
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*  are  here,  where  all  ufed  to  be  peace 
'  andquietnefs !" 

Thus  (he  ran  on  to  herfcJf;  while  I 
fat  as  patiently  as  I  could  (being  af- 
Aired  that  her  errand  was  not  defigned 
to  be  a  welcome  one  to  me)  to  obierve 
when  her  foliloquy  would  end. 

At  laft,  turning  to  me — '  1  muft  do 
'  as  I  am  bid.  I  can't  help  it — Don't 

*  be  angry  with  me,  Mifs.  Butlmuft 
'  carry  down  your  pen  and  ink:  and 
'  that,  this  moment.' 

'  By  whofe  order?' 

*  By  your  papa's  and  mamma's.' 

'  How  (hall  I  know  that  ?' 

She  offered  to  go  to  my  clofet :  I 
ftepped  in  before  her:  '  Touch  it  if  you 
1  dare.' 

Up  came  my  coufm  Dolly—*  Ma- 
'  dam  ! — Madam  !'  faid  the  poor  weep- 
ing good-natured  creature,  in  broken 
fentences — '  You  muft — indeed  you 
'  muft — deliver  to  Betty — of  to  me—* 

*  your  pen  and  ink.' 

'  Muft  I,  my  fweet  coufm  ?  Then  I 

*  will  to  you;  but  not  to  this  bold  bo-, 
'  dy.'     And  fo  I  gave  my  (lands  (h  to 
her. 

4  I  am  forry,  very  forry,'  faid  Mifs, 
'  to  be  the  meffenger:  but  your  papa 

*  will  not  have  you  in  the  fame  houfe 
'  with  him:  he  is  refolved  you  (hall  be 

*  carried  away  to-morrow,  or  Saturday 

*  at  fartheft.     And  therefore  your  pen 
'  and  ink   are  taken  away,  that  you 

*  may  give  nobody  notice  of  it.' 

And  away  went  the  dear  girl,  very 
forrowful,  carrying  down  with  her  my 
ftandifh,  and  all  it's  furniture,  and  a 
Jittle  parcel  of  pens  befule,  which  hav- 
ing been  feen  when  the  great  fearch  was 
made,  (he  was  bid  to  a(k  for.  As  it 
happened,!  had  notdiminimed  it,  hav- 
ing hid  half  a  dozen  crow-quills  in  as 
many  different  places.  It  was  lucky; 
for  I  doubt  not  they  had  numbered  how 
many  were  in  the  parcel. 

Betty  jan  on,  telling  me,  That  my 
mother  was  now  as  much  incenfcd 
againft  me,  as  any -body—That  my 
doom  was  fixed — That  my  viulent  be- 
haviour had  not  left  one  to  plead  for  me 
— That  Mr.  Solmes  bit  his  lip,  and 
muttered,  afld  feetnect  to  have  more  in 
his  bead,  tban  could  came,  cuf  at  bis  mouth; 
that  was  her  phrafe. 

And  yet  (lie  alfo  hinted  to  me,   that 

the  cruel  wretch  took  plea  Cure  in  feeing 

mej  although  fo  much  to  my  Jifguii — 

1  i  And 
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Muft 


And  fo  wanted  to  fee  me  again. 
he  not  be  a  favage,  my  dear  ? 

The  wench  went  on  —  That  my  un- 
cle Harlowe  faid,  That  now  be  gave 
me  up  —  That  he  pitied  Mr.  Solmes  — 
Yet  hoped  he  would  not  think  of  this 
to  my  detriment  hereafter:  That  my 
xincle  Antony  was  of  opinion,  that  I 
ought  to  fmart  for  it  :  And^  for  her 
part  —  And  then,  as  one  of  the  fami- 
ly, fhe  gave  her  opinion  of  the  fame 
fide. 

As  I  have  no  other  way  of  hearing 
any-thing  that  is  faid  or  intended  be- 
low, I  bear  fometimes  more  patiently 
than  I  otherwiie  (bould  do  with  her 
impertinence.  And  indeed  me  feems 
to  be  in  all  my  brother's  and  fifter's 
counfels. 

Mifs  Hervey  came  up  again,  and  de- 
manded an  half-pint  ink-bottle  which 
"they  had  feen  in  myclofet. 

I  gave  it  her  without  hefitation. 
If  they  have  no  fufpicion  of  my  be- 
ing able  to  write,  they  will  perhaps  let 
me   (lay   longer   than   otherwife   they 
would. 

This,  my  dear,  is  now  myfituation. 

All  my  dependence,  all  my  hopes, 

are  in  your  mother's  favour.     But  for 

that,  I  know  not  what  I  might  do;  for 

who  can  tell  what  will  come  next  ? 


LETTER    XXXV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

•WEDNESDAY,  FOUR   O'CLOCK   IN    THE 
AFT  tRNOON. 

I  Am  juft  returned  fromdepofitine  the 
letter  I  fo  lately  finished,  and  fuch 
of  Mr.  Lovelace's  letters  as  I  had  not 
fen*  you.  My  i*>ng  letter  I  found  re- 
maining there — So  you  will  have  both 
together. 

I  am  concerned,  methinks,  it  is  not 
vith  yon. — But  your  iervant  cannot 
always  be  at  Icifure.  However,  I  will 
depofit  as  fail  as  I  write.  I  muft  keep 
nothing  by  me  now;  and  when  I  write, 
lock,  myfelf  in,  that  I  may  not  be  fur- 
prized  now  they  think  I  have  no  pen 
and  ink. 

I  found  in  the  ufual  place  another 
letter  from  this  diligent  man  :  and  by 
it's  contents, -a  confirmation  that  no- 
thing paffes  in  this  houfebut  he  knows 
it  j  and  that  ahnoli  as  foon  as  it  pafTes. 


For  this  letter  muft  have  been  written 
before  he  could  have  received  my  billet; 
and  depoiited,  I  fuppofe,  when  that  was 
taken  away;  yet  he  compliments  me  in 
it  upon  aflei  ting  myfelf  (as  he  calls  it) 
on  that  occafion  to  my  uncle  and  to 
Mr.  Solmes. 

He  aflures  me,  however,  that  they 
are  more  and  .more  determined  to  lub- 
due  me. 

He  fends  me  the  compliments  of  his 
family;  and  acquaints  me  with  their 
earneft  defire  to  lee  me  amongft  them. 
Moft  vehemently  does  he  prefs  for  my 
quitting  this  houfe,  while  it  is  in  my 
power  to  get  away  :  and  again  craves 
leave  to  order  his  uncle's  chariot-ami - 
fix  to  attend  my  commands  at  the  ftiie 
leading  to  the  coppice  adjoining  to  the 
paddock. 

Settlements  to  my  own  will  he  again 
offers.  Lord  M.  and  Lady  Sarah  and 
Lady  Betty  to  be  guarantees  of  his  ho- 
nour and  juftice.  But,  if  I  chufe  not 
to  go  to  either  of  thofe  ladies,  nor  yet 
to  make  him  the  happieft  of  men  fo 
foon  as  it  is  nevertheleis*his  hope  that 
I  will,  he  urges  me  to  withdraw  to  my 
own  houfe,  and  to  accept  of  my  Lord  M. 
for  my  guardian  and  protector  till  my 
coufin  Morden  arrives.  He  can  con- 
trive, he  fays,  to  give  me  eafy  poffeflTion 
of  it,  and  will  fill  it  with  his  female 
relations  on  the  firft  invitation  from 
me;  and  Mrs.  Norton,  or  Mifs  Howe, 
may  be  undoubtedly  prevailed  upon  to 
be  with  me  for  a  time.  There  can  be 
no  pretence  for  litigation,  he  fays,  when 
I  am  once  in  it.  Nor,  if  I  chufe  to 
have  it  fo,  will  he  appear  to  vifit  me ;  nor 
prefume  to  mention  marriage  to  me  till 
all  is  quiet  and  eafy;  till  every  method 
I  mall  prefcribe  for  a  reconciliation 
with  my  friends  is  tried;  till  my  coufm 
comes;  till  fuch  fettletnents  are  drawn 
as  he  mall  approve  of  forme;  and  that 
I  have  unexceptionable  proofs  of  hisi 
own  good  behaviour. 

As  to  the  difgrace  a  perfon  of  my 
character  may  be  apprehenfive  of  upon 
quitting  my  father's  houfe,  heobfervts, 
(too  truly  I  doubt)  that  the  treatment 
I  meet  with  is  in  every-one's  mouth : 
yet,  he  fays,  that  the  public  voice  is  in 
my  favour:  my  friends  themfelves,  he 
fays,  expefl  that  I  will  do  myfelf  what 
he  calls,  this  juftice:  why  elfe  do  they 
confine  me?  He  urges,  that,  thus  treat- 
ed, the  independence  I  have  a  right  to 
will  be  my  lufficient  excufe,  going- but 

from, 
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from  their  houfeto  my  own,  if  I  chufe 
that  meafure;  or  in  order  to  take  poflef- 
llon  of  my  own,  if  I  do  not:  that  all  the 
difgrace  I  can  receive,  they  have  already 
given  me:  that  his  concern  and  his  fa- 
mily's concern  in  my  honour,  will  be 
equal  to  my  own,  if  he  may  be  fo  happy 
ever  to  call  me  his:  and  he  prefumes, 
he  fays,  to  aver,  that  no  family  can  bet- 
ter fupply  the  lofs  of  my  own  friends  to 
me  than  his,  in  whatever  way  I  fhall  do 
them  the  honour  to  accept  of  his  and 
their  protection. 

But  he  repeats,  that,  in  all  events,  he 
will  oppofe  my  being  carried  to  my  un- 
cle's; being  well  a  (lured,  that  I  shall  be 
loll  to  him  for  ever,  if  once  I  enter  into 
that  houfe.  He  tells  me,  that  my  bro- 
ther and  fifter,  and  Mr.  Solmes,  defign 
to  be  there  to  receive  me  :  that  my  fa- 
ther and  mother  will  not  come  near  me 
till  the  ceremony  is  afttially  over:  and 
that  then  they  will  appear,  in  order  to 
fry  to  reconcile  me  to  my  odious  huf- 
band,  by  urging  upon  me  the  obliga- 
tions I  (hall  be  fuppofed  to  be  under 
from  a  double  duty. 

How,  my  dear,  am  I  driven  on  one 
fide,  and  invited  on  the  other'.— This 
laft  intimation  is  but  a  too  probable 
one.  All  the  fteps  they  take  feem  to  tend 
to  this!  Andj  indeed,  they  have  declared 
almoft  as  much. 

He  owns,  that  he  has  already  taken 
his  meafures  upon  this  intelligence— 
But  that  he  isyidelirous  for  my  fake 
(I  n\M$fuppofe,  he  fays,  that  he  owes 
them  no  forbearance  for  their  OT.VH)  to 
avoid  coming  to  extremities,  thathe  has 
fuffered  a  perfon,  whom  they  do  not 
fufpeft,  to  acquaint  them  with  his  re- 
folutions,  as  if  come  at  by  accident,  if 
they  perfift  in  their  defign  to  carry  me 
by  violence  to  my  uncle's;  in  hopes, 
that  they  may  be  induced  from  the  fear 
of  mifchief  which  may  enfue,  to  change 
their  meafures :  and  yet  he  is  aware, 
thathe  hasexpofed  himlelf  to  the  great- 
eft  rifques  by  having  caufed  this  inti- 
mation to  be  given  them;  fince,  if  he 
cannot  benefit  himfelf  by  their  fears, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  doubly 
guard  themfelves  againft  him  upon  it. 

What  a  dangerous  enterprizer,  how- 
ever, is  this  man ! 

He  begs  a  few  lines  from  me  by  way 
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of  anfwertothis  letter,  either  this  even- 
ing, or  to-morrow  morning.  If  he  be 
not  fo  favoured,  he  (hall  conclude,  from 
what  he  knows  of  the  fixed  determina- 
tion of  my  relations,  that  I  fhall  be  un- 
der a  clofer  reftraint  than  before:  and  he 
(hall  be  obliged  to  take  his  meafures  ac- 
cording to  that  prelumption. 

You  will  fee  by  this  abftraft,  as  well 
as  by  his  letter  preced'mgthis,  (for  both 
run  in  the  fame  ftrain)  how  ftrangely 
forward  the  difficulty  of  my  fituation. 
has  brought  him  in  his  declarations  and 
propofals ;  and  in  his  threatenings  too: 
which,  but  for  that,  I  would  not  take 
from  him. 

Something,  however,  I  muft  fpeedily 
refolve  upon,  or  it  will  be  out  of  my 
power  to  help  myfelf. 

Now  I  think  of  it,  I  will  inclofe  his 
letter,  (fo  might  have  fpared  the  abftract 
of  it)  that  you  may  the  better  judge  of 
all  his  propofals,  and  intelligence;  and 
left  it  mould  fall  into  other  hands.  I 
cannot  forget  the  contents,  although  I 
am  at  a  lofs  what  anfwer  to  return*. 

I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  throw- 
ing myfelf  upon  the  protection  of  his 
friends — But  I  will  not  examine  his 
propofals  clofely  till  I  hear  from  you. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  eligible  hope,  but  in 
you r  mother's  good nefs.  Here'is  a  pro- 
teftion  I  could  more  reputably  fly  to, 
than  to  that  of  any  other  perfon :  and 
from  hers  mould  be  ready  to  return  to 
my  father's,  (for  the  breach  then  would 
not  be  irreparable,  as  it  would  be,  if  I 
fled  to  his  family ;)  to  return,  I  repeat, 
on  fuch  terms  as  (hall  fecure  but  my 
negative  \  not  my  independence;  I  do 
not  aim  at  that,  (Co  (hall  lay  your  mo- 
ther under  the  lefs  difficulty;)  although 
I  have  a  right  to  be  put  into  pofTeflion 
of  my  grandfather's  eftate,  if  I  were  to 
infift  upon  jt— Such  aright,  I  mean,  as 
my  brother  exerts  in  the  eftate  left  him  j 
and  which  nobody  difputes. — God  for- 
bid, that  I  (hould  ever  think  myfelf 
freed  from  my  father's  reafonable  con- 
troul,  whatever  right  my  grandfather's 
will  has  given  me !  He,  good  gentle- 
man, left  me  that  eftate,  as  a  reward  of 
my  duty,  and  not  to  fet  me  above  it,  as 
has  been  unjuftly  hinted  to  me:  and  this 
reflection  makes  me  more  fearful  of  not 
anfwering  the  intention  of  fo  valuable  . 


*  She  accordingly  inclofes  Mr.  Lovelace's  letter.    But  as  the  moft  material  contents  of 
it  are  given  in  her  abth-.ift,  it  is  omitted. 


I  i  a       a  bequeft.— 
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a  bequeft.— -O  that  my  friends  knew 
but  my  heart! — Would  but  think  of  it 
as  they  uied  to  do !— For  once  more,  I 
fay,  if  it  deceive  me  not,  it  is  not  al- 
tered, although  theirs  are ! 

Would  but  your  mother  permit  you 
to  fend  her  chariot,  or  chaife,  to  the  bye- 
place  where  Mr.  Lovelace  propofes  Lord 
M.'s  (hall  come,  (provoked,  intimi- 
dated, and  apprehenfive.  as  I  am)  I 
would  not  helitate  a  moment  what  to 
do.  Place  me  any- where,  as  I  have  faid 
before — In  a  cot,  in  a  garret;  any- 
where— Dilguifed  as  a  fervant — or  let 
me  pafs  as  a  fcrvant's  fitter — So  that  I 
may  but  efcape  Mr.  Solmes  on  one  hand, 
and  the  difgrace  of  refuging  with  the 
family  of  a  man  at  enmity  with  my  own, 
on  the  other;  and  I  (hall  be  in  fome 
meafure  happy! — Should  your  good 
mother  refufe  me, what  i  efuge.orwhofe, 
can  I  fly  to? — Dearetl  creature,  advife 
your  diftreffed  friend. 

*        * 
I  BROKE  eft  here — I  was  fo  excef- 

f)vely  u:ieafy,  that  I  durft  not  truft  my- 
ielf  with  my  own  reileclions:  I  there- 
fore went  down  to  the  garden,  to  try  to 
calm  my  mind,  by  (hifting  the  fcene.  I 
took  but  one  turn  upon  the  filberd- 
xvalk,  when  Betty  came  to  me.  '  Here, 
Mils,  is  your  papa — Here  is  your  un- 
cle Antony! — Here  is  my  young  ma- 
fter — and  my  young  miftrefs,  coming 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden;   and 
your  papa  fends  me  to  fee  where  you 
are,  for  fear  he  mould  meet  you." 
I  (truck  into  an  oblique  path,  and  got 
behind  the  yew-hedge,  feeing  my  fifter 
appear;  and  there  concealed  myfejf  till 
they  were  gone  paft  me. 

My  mother,  it  fetms,  is  not  well. 
My  poor  mother  keeps  her  chamber- 
Should  (he  be  worfe,  I  (hould  have  an 
additional  unhappinefs,  in  apprehenfion 
that  my  reputed  undulifulnefs  has 
touched  her  heart. 

You  cannot  imagine  what  my  emo- 
tions were  behind  the  yew-hedge,  on 
feeing  my  father  fo  near  me.  I  was  glad 
to  look  at  him  through  the  hedge  as  he 
parted  by:  but  I  trembled  in  every  joint, 
when  I  heard  him  utter  tbefe  words  : 
'  Son  James,  to  you — and  to  Bella— and 
'  to  you,  brother; — do  I  wholly  commit 
*  this  matter.'  That  I  was  meant,  I 
cannot  doubt.  And  yet,  why  was  I  fo 
affecltd ;  fince  I  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  given  up  to  th,e  cruelty  of  my  bro- 
ther an4  lifter  for  many  days  paft  ? 
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WHILE  my  father  remained  in  the 
garden,  I  fent  my  dutiful  compliments 
to  my  mother,  with  enquiry  after  her 
health,  by  Shorey,  whom  I  met  acci- 
dentally upon  the  ftairs;  for  none  of 
the  fervants,  except  my  gaolerefs,  dare 
to  throw  themfelves  in  my  way.  I  had 
the  mortification  of  fuch  a  return,  as 
made  me  repent  my  mefTage,  though  not 
my  concern  for  her  health.  '  Let  her 
'  not  enquire  after  the  diforders  (lie  oc- 
*  cafions,'  was  the  harm  anfwer.  '  I 
'  will  notreceive  any  compliments  from 
'  W.' 

Very,  very  hard,  my  dear !  Indeed  it 
is  very  hard. 

*         * 

I  HAVE  the  pleafure  to  hear  that  my 
mother  is  already  better.  A  colicky  dif- 
order,  to  which  (he  is  too  fubjecl.  It  is 
hoped  it  is  gone  off — God  fend  it  may!  — 
Every  evil  that  happens  in  this  houfe  is 
owing  to  mr! 

This  good  news  was  told  me,  with  a 
circumflance  very  unacceptable;  for 
Betty  faid,  (lie  had  orders  to  let  me 
know,  that  my  garden-walks  and  poul- 
try - vifits  were  fu (peeled ;  and  that  both 
will  be  prohibited,  if  I  itay  here  till  Sa- 
turday or  Monday. 

Poffibly  this  is  laid  by  order,  to  make 
me  go  with  lei's  reluclance  to  my  un- 
cle's. 

My  mother  bid  her  fay,  if  I  expoftn- 
lated  about  thefe  orders,  and  about  my 
pen  and  ink,  that  reading  was  more  to 
the  purpofe,  at  prtfeiit,  than  wiiting: 
that  by  the  one,  I  might  be  taught  tny 
duty;  that  the  other,  confidering  whom 
I  was  believed  to  write  to,  only  (tiffened 
my  will :  that  my  needleworks  had  bet- 
ter be  purfued,  than  my  airings;  which 
were  obferved  to  be  taken  in  all  wea- 
thers. 

Sp,  my  dear,  if  I  do  not  refolve  upon 
fomething  foon,  I  (hall  neither  be  able 
to  avoid  the  intended  evil,  nor  have  it 
in  my  power  to  correfpond  with  you, 

WEDNESDAY  NIGHT. 

ALL  is  in  ahorry  below- fair*.  Betty 

is  in  and  out  like  a  fpy.  Something  is 
working,  I  know  not  what.  I  am  really 
a  good  deal  difordered  in  body  as  well 
as  mind.  Indeed  I  am  quite  heart- 
fick. 

I  will  go  down,  though  it  is  almoft 

dark,  on  pretence  of  getting  a  little  air 

and  compofure.     Robert  has  my  two 

former, 
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former,  I  hope,  before  now:  and  I  will 
depofit  this,  with  Lovelace's  inclofed, 
if  I  can,  for  fear  of  another  fearch. 

I  know  not  what  I  mall  do! — All  is 
fo  ftrangely  bufy ! — Doors  clapped  to- 
Going  out  of  one  apartment,  hurrying- 
ly,  as  I  may  fay,  into  another.  Betty 
in  her  alarming  way,  flaring,  as  if  of 
frighted  importance;  twice  with  me  in 
half  an  hour;  called  down  in  hafte  by 
Shorey  the  laft  time;  leaving  me  with 
ftill  more  meaning  in  her  looks  and 
geftures — Yet  polTibly  nothing  in  all 
this  worthy  of  my  apprehenfions. 

Here  again  comes  the  creature,  with 
her  deep-drawn  affected  fighs,  and  her 
O  dear's!  O  deafs! 

#        * 
Mo  RE  dark  hints  thrown  out  by  this 

faucy  creature.  But  me  will  not  ex- 
plain herfelf.  Suppofe  this  pretty  bufi- 
nefs  ends  in  murder?  fhe  fays;  I  may 
rue  my  oppofition,  as  long  as  I  live,  for 
aught  flie  knows.  Parents  will  not  be 
tiaffled  out  of  theirchildren  by  impudent 
gentlemen;  nor  is  it  fit  they  mould.  It 
may  come  home  to  me  when  I  leait  ex- 
peft  it. 

Thefe  are  the  gloomy  and  perplexing 
hints  this  impertinent  throws  out.  Pro- 
bably they  arife  from  the  information 
Mr.  Lovelace  fays  he  has  fecretly  per- 
mitted them  to  have  (from  this  vile 
double-faced  agent,  I  Aippofe!)  of  his 
refolution  to  prevent  my  being  carried 
to  my  uncle's. 

Howjujllj,  if  fo,  may  this  exafperate 
them! — How  am  I  driven  to  and  fro, 
like  a  feather  in  the  wind,  at  the  plea- 
f ure  of  therafh,  the  felfifh,  and  the  head - 
ftrong !  and  when  I  am  as  averfe  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  one,  as  I  am  to  thofe 
of  the  other!  For  although  I  was  in- 
duced to  carry  on  this  unhappy  corre- 
fpondence,  as  I  think  I  ought  to  call  it, 
in  hopes  to  prevent  mifchief ;  yet  in- 
difcreet  meafures  are  fallen  upon  by  the 
rafli  man,  before  I,  who  am  fo  much 
concerned  in  the  event  of  the  prefent 
contentions,  can  be  confulted  :  and  be- 
tween his  violence  on  one  hand,  and 
that  of  my  relations  on  the  other,  I  find 
myfelf  in  danger  from  both. 

O  my  dear!  what  is  worldly  wifdom 
but  the  height  of  folly? — I,  the  meaneft, 
et  leaft  the  youngeft,  of  my  father's  fa- 
mily, to  thruft  myfelf  in  the  gap  be- 
tween fuch  uncontrollable  fpirits!  — 
To  the  intercepting  perhaps  of  the  de- 
£§n6  of  Providence,  which  may  intend 
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to  make  tiiefe  hoftile  fpirits  their  own 
punifhers. — I  fib,  whatprefumption!  — 
Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  thought  myfelf  of  too  much  con- 
fequence.     But,  however  this  be,  /'/  it 
good,  when  calamities  brfal  us,  that  we 
JhouLl  look  into  ourfelves,  and  fear. 
If  I  am  prevented  depofiting  this  and 
the  inclofed,  (as  I  intend  to  try  to 
do,  late  as  it  is)  I  will  add  to  it  as 
occafion  (hall  offer.     Mean  time, 
believe  me  to  be  your  ever-affec- 
tionate and  grateful 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

Under  tbefuperfcription,<written  with 
a  pencil,  after  Jhe  went  down. 

My  two  former  are  not  yet  taken 
away. — I  am  furprized — I  hope 
you  are  well — I  hope  all  is  right 
betwixt  your  mother  and  you. 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

MISS  HOWE,    TO    MJSS    CLARISSA 
HAS.  LOWE. 

THURSDAY    MOR  N  IN  C,  (  AP  R  11  $.) 

I  Have  your  three  letters.    Never  was 
there  a  creature  mere  impatient  on 
the  moft  interefting  uncertainty  than  I 
was,  to  know  the  event  oi  the  interview 
between  you  and  Solmes. 

It  behoves  me  to  account  to  my  dear 
friend,  inherprefent  unhappy  fittiation, 
for  every-thing  that  may  have  the  leaft 
appearance  of  negligence  or  remiflTuefs 
on  my  part.  I  fent  Robin  in  the  morn- 
ing early,  in  hopes  of  a  dervefit.  He 
loitered  about  the  place  till  near  ten  to 
no  purpofe;  and  then  came  away;  my 
mother  having  given  him  a  letter  to 
carry  to  Mr.  Hunt's,  which  he  was  to 
deliver  before  three,  when  only,  in  the 
day-time,  that  gentleman  is  at  home; 
and  to  bring  her  back  an  anfwer  to  it. 
Mr.  Hunt's  houfe,  you  know,  lies  wide 
from  Harlowe  Place.  Robin  but  ju(t 
faved  his  time;  and  returned  not  till  it 
was  too  late  to  lend  him  again.  I  could 
only  direct  him  to  fet  out  before  day 
this  morning;  and,  if  he  got  any  letter, 
to  ride  as  for  his  life  to  bring  it  to 
me. 

I  lay  by  myfelf:  a  moft  uneafy  night 
I  had  through  impatience;  and  being 
difcompofed  with  it,  lay  longer  than 
ufual.  Juit  as  I  was  rifen,  in  came 

Kitty, 
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Kitty,  from  Robin,  with  your  three 
letters.  I  was  not  a  quarter  dreifed ; 
andonly  flipped  on  mymorning-facque; 
proceeding  no  further  till  I  had  read 
them  all  through,  long  as  they  are:  and 
yet  I  often  flopped  to  rave  aloud  (though 
by  myfelf)  at  the  devilifli  people  you 
have  to  deal  with. 

How  my  heart  rifes  at  them  all ! 
How  poorly  did  they  defign  to  trick  you 
into  an  encouragement  of  Solmes,  from 
the  extorted  interview! — I  am  very, 
very  angry  at  your  aunt  Hervey — To 
give  up  her  own  judgment  fo  tamely!— 
And,  not  content  to  do  fo,  to  become 
fuch  an  a£li-~ue  inftrument  in  their 
hands! — But  it  is  fo  like  the  world  ! — 
So  like  my  mother  too! — Next  to  her 
own  child,  there  is  not  any-body  living 
(he  values  fo  much  as  (he  does  you — 
Yet  it  is—1  Why  (hould  we  embroil 
'  ourfelves,  Nancy,  with  the  affairs  of 
'  other  people?' 

'  Other  people !  '—How  I  hate  the  po^r 
words,  where  friendlhip  :s  concerned, 
and  where  the  protection  to  be  given 
may  be  of  fo  much  confequence  to  a 
friend,  and  of  fo  little  detriment  to 
one's  felf! 

I  am  delighted  with  your  fpirit,  how- 
ever. I  expected  it  not  from  you.  Ncr 
did  they,  I  am  lure.  Nor  would jm, 
perhaps,  have  exerted  it,  if  Lovelace's 
intelligence  of  Solmes's  nurfery-offices 
had  not  fet  you  up.  I  wonder  not  that 
the  wretch  is  faid  to  love  you  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  What  an  honour  would  it 
be  to  him  to  have  fuch  a  wife?  And  lie 
can  be  even  with  you  when  you  are  fo. 
He  muft  indeed  be  a  favage,  as  you  fay. 
—Yet  he  is  Ids  to  blame  for  his  per- 
feverance,  than  thofe  of  your  own  fa- 
mily, whom  moft  you  reverence,  for 
theirs. 

It  is  well,  as  I  have  often  faid,  that 
I  have  not  fuch  provocations  and  trials; 
I  mould  perhaps  long  ago  have  taken 
your  coufin  Dolly's  advice — Yet  dare 
I  not  to  touch  that  key. — I  (hall  al- 
ways love  the  good  girl  for  her  tender- 
nefsto  you. 

I  know  not  what  to  fay  to  Lovelace; 
nor  what  to  think  of  his  promifes,  nor 
of  his  propofall  to  you.  It  is  certain 
that  you  are  highly  efteemed  by  all  his 
family.  The  ladies  are  perfons of  un- 
blemiflied  honour.  My  Lord  M.  is 
alfo  (as  men  and  peers  go)  a  man  of 
honour.  I  could  tell  what  to  advife 
any  other  perfon  in  the  world  to  do  but 
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you.  So  much  expected  from  yon!— 
Such  a  fhining  light!— Your  quitting 
your  father's  houfe,  and  throwing 
yourfelf  into  the  protection  of  a  fami- 
ly, however  honourable,  that  has  a 
man  in  it,  whofe  perfon,  parts,  de- 
clarations, and  pretenfions,  will  be 
thought  to  have  engaged  your  warmelt 
efteem — Methinks  I  am  rather  for  ad- 
vifmg  that  you  mould  get  privately  to 
London;  and  not  to  let  either  him,  or 
any-body  elfe  but  me,  know  where 
you  are,  till  your  coufin  Morden  comes. 

As  to  going  to  your  uncle's,  that  you 
muft  not  do,  if  you  can  help  it.  Nor 
muft  you  have  Solmes,  that's  certain  : 
not  only  becaufe  of  his  unworthinefs 
in  every  refpeft,  but  becaufe  of  the 
averfion  you  have  fo  openly  avowed  to 
him;  which  every-budy  knows  and 
talks  of;  as  they  do  of  your  approba- 
tion of  the  other.  For  your  reputa- 
tion-fake therefore,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent mifchief,  you  muft  either  live  fin- 
gle,  or  have  Lovelace. 

If  you  think  of  going  to  London, 
let  me  know;  and  I  hope  you  will 
have  time  to  allow  me  a  further  concert 
as  to  the  manner  of  your  getting  away, 
and  thither,  and  how  to  procure  proper 
lodgings  for  yoti. 

To  obtain  this  time,  you  muft  pal- 
liate a  little,  and  come  into  fome  feem- 
ing  comproimie,  if  you  cannot  do 
otherwife.  Driven  as  you  are  driven, 
it  will  be  ftrange  if  you  are  not  obliged 
to  part  with  a  few  of  your  admirable 
punctilios. 

You  will  obferve  from  what  I  have 
written,  that  I  have  notfucceeded  with 
my  mother. 

I  am  extremely  mortified  and  difap- 
pointed.  We  have  had  very  ftrong  de- 
bates upon  it.  But,  befules  the  nar- 
row argument  of  embroiling  ourfelves 
'with  otter  peopled  affairs,  as  above- 
mentioned,  (he  will  have  it,  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  comply.  She  fays,  (he 
was  always  of  opinion  that  daughters 
(hould  implicitly  fubmit  to  the  will  of 
their  parents  in  the  great  article  of 
marriage;  and  that  (he  governed  her- 
felf  accordingly  in  marrying  my  fa- 
ther; who  at  firft  was  more  the  choice 
of  her  parents  than  her  own. 

This  is  what  (he  argues  in  behalf  of 
her  favourite  Hickman,  as  well  as  for 
Solmes  in  your  cafe. 

I  muft  not  doubt,  but  my  mother  al- 
ways governed  hcrfelf  by  this  pnnci- 
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pie— bee  a  ufe  flie  fays  Ihe  did.  I  have 
likewife  another  reafon  to  believe  it; 
which  you  mall  have,  though  it  may 
rot  become  me  to  give  it — That  they 
did  not  live  fo  very  happily  together, 
as  one  would  hope  people  might  do 
who  married  preferring  each  other  at 
the  time,  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Somebody  fhall  fare  never  the  better 
for  this  double -meant  policy  of  my 
mother,  I  do  all'ure  you.  Such  a  re- 
trofpedlion  in  her  arguments  to  him, 
and  to  his  addrefs,  it  is  but  fit  that  be 
mould  ruffe r  for  my  mortification  in 
failing  to  carry  a  point  upon  which  I 
had  let  my  whole  heart. 

Think,  my  dear,  if  in  any  way  I 
can  ferve  you.  If  you  allow  of  it,  I 
proteft  I  will  go  off  privately  with 
you,  and  we  will  live  and  die  together. 
Think  of  it.  Improve  upon  my  hint, 
and  command  me. 

A  little  interruption.— What  is 
breakfaft  to  the  fubjeft  I  am  upon  ? 

*  7RS1 

LONDON,  I  am  told,  is  the  beft  hid- 
ing-place in  the  world.  I  have  writ- 
ten nothing  but  what  I  will  ftand  to  at 
the  word  of  o  inmand.  Women  love 
to  engage  in  knight-errantry,  now- 
and-then,  as  well  as  to  encourage  it  in 
the  men.  But  in  your  cafe,  what  I 
propofe,  will  not  Teem  to  have  any- 
thing of  that  nature  in  it.  It  will 
enable  me  to  perform  what  is  no  more 
than  a  duty  in  ferving  and  comforting 
a  dear  and  worthy  friend,  who  labours 
under  tmdeferved  oppremon  :  and  you 
will  ennohie,  as  I  may  fay,  your  Anna 
Howe,  if  you  allow  her  to  be  your 
companion  in  affliction. 

I  will  engage,  my  dear,  we  fhall  not 
be  in  town  together  one  month,  before 
we  furmount  all  difficulties;  and  this 
without  being  beholden  to  any  men- 
fellows  for  their  protection. 

I  muft  repeat  what  I  have  often  faid, 
That  the  authors  of  your  perfecutions 
would  not  have  prefumed  to  fet  on  foot 
their  fclfifh  fchemes  againft  you,  had 
they  not  depended  upon  the  gentlenefs 
ot  your  fpirit:  though  now,  having 
gone  fo  far,  and  having  engaged  Old 
AUTHORITY  in  it,  [Chide  me  if 
you  will!]  neither  be  nor  they  know 
how  to  recede. 

When  they  find  you  out  of  their 
reach;  'and  know  that  I  am  with  you, 
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you'll  fee  how  they'll  pull  in  their 
odious  horns. 

I  think,  however,  that  you  fliould 
have  written  to  your  couiin  Morden 
the  moment  they  had  begun  to  treat 
you  difgracefvilly. 

I  (hall  be  impatient  to  hear  whether 
they  will  attempt  to  carry  you  to  your 
uncle's.  I  remember,  that  Lord  M.'s 
ciifmifleil  bailiff  reported  of  Lovelace, 
that  he  had  fix  or  feven  companions  as 
bad  as  himfelf;  and  that  the  country 
was  always  glad  when  they  left  it*. 
He  actually  has,  as  I  hear,  fuch  a  knot 
of  them  about  him  now.  And,  de- 
pend upon  it,  he  will  not  fuffer  them 
quietly  to  carry  you  to  your  uncle's  t 
and  whofe  muft  you  be,  if  he  fucceeds 
in  taking  you  from  them  ? 

I  tremble  for  you  but  upon  fuppofing 
what  may  be  the  confequence  of  a  con- 
flict upon  this  occafion.  Lovelace 
owes  fome  of  them  vengeance.  This 
gives  me  a  double  concern,  that  my 
mother  fhould  refule  her  confent  to  the 
protection  I  had  fet  my  heart  upon  pro- 
curing for  you. 

My  mother  will  not  breakfaft  with- 
out me.  A  quarrel  has  it's  conveni- 
ences fometimes.  Yet  too  much  love, 
I  think,  is  as  bad  as  too  little. 

#        * 
WE  have  jtift  now  had  another  pull. 

Upon  my  word,  fhe  is  excefli--vely— 
What  mall  I  fay? — unperfuadable — I 
muft  let  her  off  with  that  loft  word. 

Who  was  the  old  Greek,  that  faid, 
He  governed  Athens}  his  'wife,  hinij 
and  his  fort,  her? 

It  was  not  my  mother's  fault  [I  am 
writing  to  you,  you  know]  that  me 
did  not  govern  my  father.  But  I  am 
but  a  daughter! — Yet  I  thought  I  was 
not  quite  fo  powerlefs  when  I  was  fet 
upon  carrying  a  point,  as  I  find  mf~ 
felf  to  be. 

Adieu,  my  dear!  —  Happier  times 
muft  come — And  that  quickly  too.-** 
The  firings  cannot  long  continue  thus 
overtrained.  They  muft  break  or  be 
relaxed.  In  either  way,  the  certainty 
mull  be  preferable  to  the  fufpenfe. 

One  word  more ! 

I  think  in  my  confcience  you  muft 
take  one  of  thefe  two  alternatives  $ 
either  to  confent  to  let  us  go  to  Lon- 
don together  privately  ;  [In  which  cafe, 
I  will  procure  a  vehicle,  and  meet  you 
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at  your  appointment  at  the  ftileto  which 
Lovelace  propofes  to  bring  his  uncle's 
chariot]  or,  to  put  yburfelf  into  the 
protection  of  Lord  M.  and  the  ladies  of 
his  family. 

You  have  another,  indeed;  and  that 
is,  if  you  areabfolutely  refolved  againft 
Sohnes,  to  meet  and  marry  Lovelace 
dire-aiy. 

Whichsoever  of  thefe  you  make 
choice  of,  you  will  have  this  plea,  both 
toyourfeif,  and  to  the  world,  that  you 
are  concluded  by  the  fame  uniform 
princ  pie  that  has  governed  your  whole 
condu6i,  ever  Imce  the  contention  be- 
tween Lovelace  and  your  brother  has 
been  on  foot :  that  is  to  Jay,  that  ycu 
have  choien  a  leifer  evil,  in  hope  to 
prevent  a  greater. 

Adieu!  and  Heaven  direct  for  the 
beft  my  beloved  cieature,  prays  her 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XXXVII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
-HOWE. 

'    THURSDAY,    APRIL   6. 

I  Thank  you,  my  deareft  friend,  for 
the  pains  you  have  taken  in  account- 
ing fo  affectionately  for  my  papers  not 
being  taken  away  yefterday;  and  for 
the  kind  protection  you  would  have 
procured  forme,  if  you  could. 

This  kind  protection  was  what  I 
wiflied  for :  but  my  wifhes,  raifed  at 
6rft  by  your  love,  were  rather  govern- 
ed by  my  defpair  of  other  refuge  [hav- 
ing before  calt  about,  and  not  being 
able  to  determine,  what  I  ought  to  do, 
and  what  I  could  do,  in  a  lituation  fo 
unhappy]  than  by  a  reafonable  hope. 
For  why  indeed  fhould  any-body  em- 
broil thtmfelves  for  others,  when  they 
can  avoid  it? 

All  my  confolation  is,  as  I  have 
frequently  faid,  that  I  have  not,  by 
my  own  inadvertei.ee  or  folly,  brought 
myfelf  into  this  fad  lituation.  If  I  had, 
I  fhould  not  have  dared  to  look  up  to 
any-body  with  the  expectation  of  pro- 
tection or  afiillance,  nor  to  you  for  ex- 
cule  of  the  trouble  I  give  you.  But 
nevertheless  we  ihould  not  be  angiy  at 
a  perfon's  not  doing  that  for  ouriclves, 
or  for  our  friend,  which  flie  thinks  flie 
ought  net  to  do;  and  which  ihc  has  it 


in  her  option  either  to  do,  or  to  let  It 
aline.  Much  lefs  have  you  a  right  to 
be  difpleafed  with  fo  prudent  a  mother, 
for  not  engaging  herfelf  fo  warmly  in 
my  favour,  as  you  wifhed  flie  would. 
If  my  own  aunt  can  give  me  up,  and 
that  againft  her  judgment,  as  I  may 
prefume  to  fay;  and  if  my  father  and 
mother,  and  uncles,  who  once  loved 
me  fo  well,  can  join  fo  llrenuoufly 
againft  me;  can  /expect,  or  ought  you, 
the  protection  of  your  mother,  in  op- 
pof.tion  to  them  ? 

Indeed,  my  dear  love,  [Permit  me 
to  be  'very  ferious]  I  am  afraid  I  am 
fingled  out  (either  for  my  own  faults, 
or  for  the  faults  of  my  family,  or  per- 
haps for  the  faults  of  both)  to  be  a 
very  unhappy  creature! — fignallj  un- 
happy !  For  fee  you  not  how  irrenftible 
the  waves  of  affliction  come  tumbling 
down  upon  me  ? 

We  have  been  till  within  thefe  few 
weeks,  every  one  of  us,  too  happy. 
No  crofles,  no  vexations,  but  what  we 
gave  ourfelves  from  the  pamperednefs, 
as  I  may  call  it,  of  our  own  wills. 
Surrounded  by  our  heaps  and  ftores, 
hoarded  up  as  faft  as  acquired,  we  have 
feemed  to  think  ourfelves  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  bolts  of  adverfe  fate.  I 
was  the  pride  of  all  my  friends,  proud 
myfelf  of  their  pride,  and  glorying  in 
my  (landing.  Who  knows  what  the 
juftice  of  Heaven  may  inflict,  in  order 
to  convince  us,  that  we  are  not  out  of 
the  reach  of  misfortune;  and  to  reduce 
tis  to  a  better  reliance,  than  what  we 
have  hitherto  preftimptuoufly  made  • 

I  mould  have  been  very  little  the  bet- 
ter for  the  ttMverfiftioa-'viJftj  which 
the  good  Dr.  Lewen  ufed  to  honour  me 
with,  and  for  the  principles  ivroug/:t 
(as  I  may  fay)  into  my  earlieft  mind 
by  my  pious  Mrs.  Norton,  founded  on 
her  reverend  father's  experience,  as 
well  as  on  her  own,  if  I  could  not 
thus  retrofpect  and  argue,  in  fuch  a 
ftrange  fituation  as  we  are  in .  Strange, 
I  may  well  call  it;  for  don't  you  lee, 
my  dear,  that  we  feem  all  to  be  impel- 
led, as  it  were,  by  a  perverfe  fate, 
which  none  of  us  are  able  to  refift?— 
And  yet  all  arifmg  (with  a  ftrong  ap- 
pearance cf  felf-puniftiment)  from 
ourfelves?  Do  not  my  parents  fee  the 
hopeful  children,  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected a  perpetuity  of  worldly  happi- 
nefs  to  their  branching  family,  nov* 
grown  Tip  to  anfwer  the  //'//  now  diftant 
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hope,  fetting  their  angry  faces  againft 
each  other,  pulling  up  by  the  roots,  as 
I  may  fay,  that  hope  which  was  ready 
to  be  carried  into  a  probable  certainty? 
Your  partial  love  will  be  ready  to 
acquit  me  of  capital  and  intentional 
faults: — but  oh,  my  dear!  my  calami- 
ties have  humbled  me  enough  to  make 
me  turn  my  gaudy  eye  inward;  to 
make  me  look  into  myfelf. — And  what 
have  I  difcovered  there  ? — Why,  my 
dear  friend,  more  fecret  pride  and  va- 
nity than  I  could  have  thought  had  lain 
in  my  unexamined  heart. 

If  I  am  to  be  fingled  out  to  be  the 
punijber  of  myfelf  and  family,  who  fo 
lately  was  the  pride  of  it,  pray  for  me, 
my  dear,  that  I  may  not  be  left  wholly 
to  myfelf;  and  that  I  may  be  enabled 
to  fupport  my  character,  fo  as  to  be 
jujlly  acquitted  of  wilful  and  premedi- 
tated faults.  The  will  of  Providence 
be  refigned  to  in  the  reft:  as  that  leads, 
let  me  patiently,  and  unrepiningly, 
follow!— I  mall  not  live  always! — May 
but  my  cloftng  fcene  be  happy ! 

But  I  will  not  opprefs  you,  my  dear- 
eft  friend,  with  further  reflections  of 
this  fort.  I-  will  take  them  all  into 
myfelf.  Surely  I  have  a  mind  that  has 
room  for  them.  My  afflictions  are  too 
fharp  to  laft  long.  The  crifis  is  at 
hand.  Happier  times  you  bid  me  hope 
for.  I  ov/7/  hope. 

*        * 

BUT  yet,  I  cannot  but  be  impatient 
at  times,  to  find  myfelf  thus  driven, 
and  my  character  fo  depreciated  and 
funk,  that  were  all  the  future  to  be 
happy,  I  mould  be  amamed  to  (hew  my 
face  in  publick,  or  to  look  up.  And 
all  by  the  inftigation  of  a  felfifti  bro- 
ther, and  envious  fifter. 

But  let  me  flop:  let  me  reflect!— 
Are  not  thefe  fuggeftions  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  the  fecret  pride  I  have  been 
cenfuring?  Then,  already  fo  impa- 
tient! But  this  moment  fo  refigned,  fo 
much  better  difpofed  for  reflection ! 
Yet  it  is  hard,  it  is  'very  hard,  to  fub- 
due  an  embittered  fpirit! — In  the  in- 
ftant  of  it's  trial  too !— O  my  cruel 
brother! — But  now  it  rifes  again. — I 
will  lay  down  a  pen  I  am  fo  little  able 
to  govern. — And  I  will  try  to  fubdue 
an  impatience,  which  (if  my  afflictions 
are  fent  me  for  corrective  ends)  may 
otherwife  lead  me  into  ftill  more  pu- 
i}i(hable  errors. 


I  WILL. return  to  a  fubject,  which  I 
cannot  fly  from  for  ten  minutes  toge- 
ther— called  upon  efpecially  as  I  am, 
by  your  three  alternatives  ftated  in  the 
conclufion  of  your  laft. 

As  to  the  firft ;  to  wit,  Tour  ad-vice 
for  me  to  cfcape  to  London — Let  me  tell 
you,  that  the  other  hint  or  propofal 
which  accompanies  it,  perfectly  fright- 
ens me — Surely,  my  dear,  (happy  as 
you  are,  and  indulgently  treated  as  your 
mother  treats  you)  you  cannot  mean 
what  you  propofe!  What  a  wretch  muft 
I  be,  if,  for  one  moment  only,  I  could 
lend  an  ear  to  fuch  a  propofal  as  this  ! 
— /,  to  be  the  occafion  of  making  fuch 
a  mother's  ( perhaps  Jhortened)  life  un- 
happy to  the  laft  hour  of  it! — Ennoble 
you,  my  dear  creature!  How  muft  fuch 
an  enterprize  (the  rafhnefs  publick,  the 
motives,  were  they  excufable,  private') 
debafe  yon  ! — But  I  will  not  dwell  up- 
on the  fubject — For  your  o<wn  fake  I 
will  not. 

As  to  your  fecond  alternative,  To 
put  tnyfelfinto  the  protrflivnof  Lord  M. 
and  of  the  ladies  of  that  family,  I  own 
to  you,  (as  I  believe  I  have  owned  be- 
fore) that  although  to  do  this  would 
be  the  fame  thing  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  as  putting  myfelf  into  Mr. 
Lovelace's  protection,  yet  I  think  I 
would  do  it  rather  than  be  Mr.  Solmes's. 
wife,  if  there  were  evidently  no  other 
way  to  avoid  being  fo. 

Mr,  Lovelace,  you  have  feen,  pro- 
pofes  to  contrive  a  way  to  put  me  into 
pofleflion  of  my  own  houfe;  and  he 
tells  me,  that  he  will  foon  fill  it  with 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  as  my  vifitors; 
—upon  my  invitation,  however,  to 
them.  A  very  inconfiderate  propofal  I 
think  it  to  be,  and  upon  which  I  can- 
not explain  myfelf  to  him.  What  an 
exertion  of  independency  does  it  chalk 
out  for  me !  How,  were  I  to  attend  to 
him,  (and  not  to  the  natural  confe- 
quences  to  which  the  following  of  his 
advice  would  lead  me)  might  I  be 
drawn  by  gentle  words  into  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  moft  'violent  acts! — For 
how  could  I  gain  pofleffion,  but  either 
by  legal  litigation,  which,  were  I  in- 
clined to  have  recourfe  to  it,  (as  I  ne- 
ver can  be)  muft  take  up  time;  or  by 
forcibly  turning  out  the  perfons  whom 
my  father  has  placed  there,  to  look  af- 
ter the  gardens,  the  koufe,  and  the 
K  k  furniture— 
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furniture — ptrfons  entirely  attached  to 
hnmfelr',  and  who,  as  I  know,  have 
been  lately  inftructed  by  my  brother? 

Your  third  alternative,  To  meet  and 
marry  Mr.  Lovelace  directly,  a  man 
with  whofe  morals  I  am  far  from  being 
fatisfied — A  ftep,  that  could  not  be 
taken  with  the  leaft  hope  of  ever  ob- 
taining pardon  from  or  reconciliation 
with  any  of  my  friends;  and  againft 
which  a  thoufaml  objections  rife  in  my 
mind— T/:at  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

What  appears  tome,  upon  the  full- 
eft  deliberation,  the  moft  eligible,  if  I 
mufl  be  thus  driven,  is  the  efcaping  to 
London.  But  I  would  forfeit  all  my 
hopes  of  happinefs  in  this  life,  rather 
than  you  mould  go  away  with  me,  as 
you  ramly,  though  with  the  kindeft  in- 
tention, propofe.  If  I  could  get  fafely 
thither,  and  be  private,  methinks  I 
might  remain  abfolutely  independent  of 
Mr.  Lovelace,  and  at  liberty  either  to 
make  proposals  to  my  friends,  or, 
fhould  they  renounce  me,  (and  I  had 
no  other  or  better  way)  to  make  terms 
with  him;  fuppofing  my  coufin  Mor- 
den,  on  his  arrival,  were  to  join  with 
my  other  relations.  But  they  would 
then  perhaps  indulge  me  in  my  choice 
of  a  iingle  life,  on  giving  him  up:  the 
renewing  to  them  this  offer,  when  at 
my  own  liberty,  will  at  leaft  convince 
them,  that  I  was  in  earneft  when  I 
m:ide  it  fiift.  And,  upon  my  word,  I 
would  ftand  to  it,  dear  as  you  feem  to 
think,  when  you  are  difpoied  to  railly 
rr.e,  it  would  coft  me,  to  ftand  to  it. 

If,  my  dear,  you  can  procure  a  ve- 
hicle for  us  both,  you  can  perhaps  pro- 
cure one  for  vnejingly:  but  can  it  be 
done  without  embroilingj5Kr/>£/"with 
your  mother,  or  her  with  our  family  ? 
•—Be  it  coach,  chariot,  chaife,  waggon, 
or  horfe,  I  matter  not,  provided  you 
appear  not  to  have  a  hand  in  my  with- 
drawing. Only,  in  cafe  it  be  one  of 
the  two  latter,  I  believe  I  muft  defire 
you  to  get  me  an  ordinary  gown  and 
coat,  or  habit,  of  foine  fervant;  having 
no  concert  with  any  of  our  own:  the 
more  ordinary  the  better.  They  muft 
be  thruft  into  the  Wood  Houfe;  where 
I  can  put  them  on;  and  then  flide  down 
from  the  bank,  that  feparates  the  Wood 
Yard  from  the  Green  Lane. 

But,  alas!  my  dear,  this,  even 
this  alternative,  is  not  without  difficul- 
ties, which,  to  a  fpirit  fo  little  enter- 
prizing  as  mine,  feem  in  a  manner  in- 


fuperable.     Thefe   are  my  reflection* 
upon  it. 

I  am  afraid,  in  the  £rft  place,  that 
I  (hall  not  have  time  for  the  requilife 
preparations  for  an  efcape. 

Should  I  be  either  detected  in  thofc 
preparations,  or  purfued  and  overtaken 
in  my  flight,  and  fo  brought  back,  then 
would  they  think  themfelves  doubly 
warranted  to  compel  me  to  have  their 
Soln.es:  and,  coni'cious  of  an  intended 
fault,  perhaps,  I  fhould  be  the  lefs 
able  to  contend  with  them. 

But  were  I  even  to  get  fafely  to  Lon- 
don, I  know  nobody  therebut  by  name; 
and  thofe  the  tradesmen  to  our  family} 
who  no  doubt  would  be  the  firft  writ- 
ten to  and  engaged  to  find  me  out. 
And  (hould  Mr.  Lovelace  difcover 
where  I  was,  and  he  and  my  brother 
meet,  what  mifchiefs  might  enfue  be- 
tween them,  whether  I  were  willing  or 
not  to  return  to  Harlowe  Place! 

But  fuppofing  I  could  remain  there 
concealed,  to  what  might  not  my  youth, 
my  fex,  and  unacquaintednefs  of  the 
ways  of  that  great,  wicked  town,  ex- 
pofe  me! — I  (hould  hardly  dare  to  go  to 
church  for  fear  of  being  difcovered. 
People  would  wonder  how  I  lived. 
Who  knows  but  I  might  pals  for  a 
kept-miftrefs;  and  that,  although  no- 
body came  to  me,  yet,  that  every  time 
I  went  out,  it  might  be  imagined  to  be 
in  purfuance  of  foine  affignation  ? 

You,  niy  dear,  who  alone  would 
know  where  todirict  tome,  would  be 
watched  in  all  your  fteps,  and  in  all 
your  mefjages;  and  your  mother,  at 
prefent  not  highly  pleafed  with  our 
correfpondence,  would  then  have  rea- 
fon  to  be  more  difpleafed;  and  might 
not  differences  follow  between  her  and 
you,  that  would  make  me  very  un- 
happy, were  I  to  know  them  ?  And 
this  the  more  likely,  as  you  take  it  fo 
unaccountably  (and,  give  me  leave  to 
fay,  fo  ungeneroully)  into  your  head, 
to  revenge  yourfeU  upon  the  innocent 
Mr.  Hickman,  for  all  the  difplealure 
your  mother  gives  you  ? 

Were  Lovelace  to  find  out  my  place 
of  abode,  that  would  be  the  fame  thing 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  if  I  had  actually 
gone  off  with  him:  for  would  he,  do 
you  think,  be  prevailed  upon  to  for- 
bear vifiting  me  ?  And  then  his  un- 
happy character  (a  foolifh  man  ! )  would 
be  no  credit  to  any  young  creature  de- 
firous  of  concealment.  Indeed  the 

world, 
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world,  let  me  efcape  whither,  and  to 
whomfoever  I  could,  would  conclude 
him  to  be  the  contriver  of  it. 

Thefe  are  the  difficulties  which  arHe 
to  me  on  revolving  this  fcheme;  which, 
neverthelefs,  might  appear  furmount- 
ableto  a  more  enterprizing  fpirit  in  my 
circumftances.  If  you,  my  dear,  think 
them  furmountable  in  any  one  of  the 
cafes  put,  [and  to  be  fun;  I  can  take 
no  courfe,  but  what  mult  have  fame 
difficulty  in  it]  be  pleafed  to  let  me 
know  your  free  and  full  thoughts  upon 
it. 

Had  you,  my  dear  friend,  been  mar- 
ried, then  mould  I  have  had  no  doubt 
but  that  you  and  Mr.  Hickman  would 
have  afforded  an  afylum  to  a  poor  crea- 
ture more  than  half  loft  in  her  ownap- 
prehenfion  for  want  of  one  kind  pro- 
tecting friend ! 

You  fay  I  mould  have  written  to  my 
coufin  Morden  the  moment  I  was  treated 
difgracefully:  but  could  I  have  believed 
that  my  friends  would  not  have  foften- 
ed  by  degrees  when  they  faw  my  anti- 
pathy to  their  Solmes  ? 

I  had  thoughts  indeed  feveral  times 
of  writing  to  my  coufm:  but  by  the 
time  an  anfwer  could  have  come,  1  ima- 
gined all  would  have  been  over,  as  if 
it  had  never  been;  fo  from  day  to  day, 
from  week  to  week,  I  hoped  on;  and, 
after  all,  I  might  as  reafonably  fear  (as 
I  have  heretofore  fnid)  that  my  coufin 
would  be  brought  to  fide  againft  me, 
as  that  fome  of  thofe  I  have  named 
would. 

And  then  to  appeal  to  a  coufm\\  mult 
have  written  with  warmth,  to  engage 
him]  againft  a  fathtr\  this  was  not  a 
defirable  thing  to  fet  about.  Then  I 
had  not,  you  know,  one  foul  on  my 
fide;  my  mother  herfelf  ngainft  me. 
To  be  fure  my  coufm  would  have  fu- 
fpended  his  judgment  till  he  could  have 
arrived.  He  might  not  have  been  in 
hafteto  come,  hopingthe  malady  would 
cure  itfelf:  but  had  he  written,  his 
letters  probably  would  have  run  in  the 
qualifying  (tile;  to  perfuade  me  to  fub- 
mit,  or  them  only  to  relax.  Had  his 
letters  been  more  on  my  fide  than  on 
theirs,  they  would  not  have  regarded 
them;  nor  perhaps  himfelf,  had  he  come 
and  been  an  advocate  for  me;  for  you 
fee  how  ftrangely  determined  they  are; 
how  they  have  over- awed  or  got  in  eve- 
ry-body;  fo  that  no  one  dare  open  their 
iips  in  my  behalf,  And  you  have  heard 
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that  my  brother  pufhes  his  meafures 
with  the  more  violence,  that  all  may  he 
over  with  me  before  my  coufm's  ex- 
pected arrival. 

But  you  tell  me,  that,  in  order  to 
gain  time,  I  mult  palliate;  that  I  muft 
feem  to  compromiie  with  my  friends: 
but  how  palliate?  hawfefnt  to  com- 
promife  ?  You  would  not  have  me  en- 
deavour to  make  them  believe,  that  I 
will  confent  to  what  I  never  intend  to 
confent  to !  You  would  not  have  me  to 
gain  time  with  a  view  to  deceive! 

To  do  fvil,  that  good  may  come  of  it, 
is  forbidden:  and  mall  I  do  evil,  yet 
know  not  whether  good  may  come  of  it 
or  not  ? 

Forbid  it,  Heaven!  that  ClariflTa 
Harlowe  mould  haveit  in  her  thoughtto 
ferve,  or  even  tofa-ve  herfelf  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  her  Sincerity,  and  by  zftudie.4 
deceit ! 

And  is  there,  after  all,  no  way  to 
efcape  one  great  evil,  but  by  plunging 
myfelf  into  another  ?— What  an  ill- 
fated  creature  am  I  ? — Pray  for  me,  my 
'deareft  Nancy!-— My  mind  is  atprefent 
fo  much  difturbed,  that  I  can  hardly 
pray  for  myielf. 


LETTER    XXXVIII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

THURSDAY  NIGHT. 

THE  alarming  hurry  I  mentioned 
under  my  date  of  laft  night,  and 
Betty's  faucy  dark  hints,  come  out  to 
be  owing  to  what  I  gueifed  they  were; 
that  is  to  fay,  to  the  private  intimation 
Mr.  Lovelace  contrived  our  family 
mould  have  of  his  infolent  refolution 
[infolcrit  I  muft  call  it]  to  prevent  mf 
being  carried  to  my  uncle's. 

I  favv  at  that  time  that  it  was  as 
ijcrong  with  relpEci  to  anfwering  his 
own  view,  as  it  was  infolent:  for  could 
he  think,  as  Betty  (I  fuppofs  from  her 
betters)  julUy  obferved,  that  parents 
would  be  jnfulted  out  of  their  right 
to  difpofe  of  their  own  child,  by  a  vio- 
lent man,  whom  they  hate;  and  who 
could  have  no  preteniion  to  difpute  that 
right  with  them,  unleis  what  he  had 
from  her  who  had  none  over  h&rfdf  ? 
And  how  muft  this  infolence  of  his, 
aggravated  as  my  brother  is  able  to  ag- 
gravate it,  exaiperate  them  againft  rue? 
K  k  *  Tins 
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The  rafti  man  has  indeed  fo  far  gain- 
ed his  point,  as  to  intimidate  them  from 
attempting  to  cany  me  away:  but  he 
has  put  them  upon  a  furer  and  a  more 
defperate  meafure;  and  this  has  driven 
me  alfo  into  one  as  defperate;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which,  although  he  could 
•not  forefee  it*,  may  perhaps  too  well 
anfwer  his  great  end,  little  as  he  de- 
i'crves  to  have  it  anfwered. 

In  Ihort,  I  have  done,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  mod  ralh  thing  that  ever  I 
did  in  my  life. 

But  let  me  give  you  the  motive,  and 
then  the  action  will  follow  of  courfe. 

About  fix  o'clock  this  evening,  my 
aunt  (whoftays  here  all  night;  on  my 
account,  no  doubt)  came  up,  and  tap- 
ped at  my  door;  for  I  was  writing;  and 
had  locked  myfelf  in.  I  opened  it; 
and  (he  entering,  thus  delivered  her- 
felf— 

'  I  come  once  more  to  vifit  you,  my 
'  dear;  butforely  againft  my  will;  be- 

*  caufe  it  is  to  impart  to  you  matters 

*  of  the  utmoft  concern  to  you,  and  to 
«  the  whole  family.' 

'  What,  Madam,  is  now  to  be  done 

*  with  me?'  faid  I,  wholly  attentive. 

*  You  will  not  be  hurried  away  to 

*  your  uncle's,  child;  let  that  comfort 

*  you.-— They  lee  your  averfion  to  go. 

*  —You   will  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 

*  your  uncle  Antony's.' 

*  How    you   revive  me,    Madam ! 
'  This  is  a  cordial  to  my  heart!' 

I  little  thought,  my  dear,  what  was 
to  follow  this  luppofed  condefcenfion. 
And  then  I  ran  over  with  bleffings 
for  this  good  news;  (and  me  permitted 
me  ib  to  do,  by  her  iilence)  congratu- 
lating myfelf,  that  I  thought  my  father 
^ould  not  refolve  to  carry  things  to  the 
laft  extremity. 

'  Hold,  niece,'  faid  (he,  at  laft — 
You  mnft  not  give  youifelf  too  much 
joy  upon  the  occafion,  neither.— 
Don't  be  furprized,  my  dear.— Why 
look  you  upon  me,  child,  with  fo  af- 
fecting an  earneftnefs?— -But  you  muft 
be  Mrs.  Solnn's,  for  all  that.' 
I  was  dumb. 

She  then  told  mex  that  they  had  had 
undoubted  information,  that  a  certain 
defperate  ruffian  (I  muft  cxcule  her  that 
word,  (he  laid)  had  prepared  armed 


men  to  way-lay  my  brother  and  uo- 
cles,  and  feize  me,  and  carry  me  off. 
—Surely,  (lie  faid,  I  was  not  confentmg 
to  a  violence  that  might  be  followed  by 
murder  on  one  fide  or  the  other;  per- 
haps on  both. 

I  was  (till  filent. 

That  therefore  my  father  (ftill  more 
exafperated  than  before)  had  changed 
his  resolution  as  to  my  going  to  my  un- 
cle's; and  was  determined  next  Tuef- 
day  to  fet  out  thither  himftlf  with  my 
mother;  and  that  (for  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pofe  to  conceal  a  refolution  fo  foon  to 
be  put  in  execution) — I  muft  not  dif- 
pute  it  any  longer — on  Wednefday  I 
muft  give  my  hand — as  they  would  have 
me. 

She  proceeded,  That  orders  were  al- 
ready given  for  a  licence:  that  the  ce- 
remony was  to  be  performed  in  my  own 
chamber,  inprefence  of  all  my  friends, 
except  of  my  father  and  mother;  who 
would  not  return,  nor  fee  me,  till  all 
was  over,  and  till  they  had  a  good  ac- 
count of  my  behaviour. 

The  very  intelligence,  my  dear  I—- 
the very  intelligence  this,  which  Love- 
lace gare  me ! 

I  was  ftill  dumb — Only  fighing,  ao 
if  my  heart  would  break. 

She  went  on,  comforting  me,  as  (he 
thought.  She  laid  before  me  the  me- 
rit of  obedience;  and  told  me,  that  if 
it  were  my  defire  that  my  Norton  (hould 
be  prefent  at  the  ceremony,  it  would 
"be  complied  with:  that  the  pleafure  I 
fliould  receive  from  reconciling  all  my 
friends  to  me,  and  in  their  congratu- 
lations upon  it,  muft  needs  overba- 
lance with  fuch  a  one  as  me,  the  diffe- 
rence of  perfons,  however,  preferable- 
I  might  think  the  one  man  to  the  other; 
that  love  was  a  fleeting  thing,  little 
better  than  a  name,  where  morality  and 
virtue  did  not  diftinguifh  the  object  of 
it;  that  a  choice  made  by  it's  dictates 
was  feldom  happy;  at  leaft  not  durably 
fo;  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
it  naturally  exalted  the  object  above  it's 
merits,  and  made  the  lover  blind  to 
faults,  that  were  vifible  to  every-body 
elfe;  fo  that  when  a  nearer  intimacy 
flript  it  of  it's  imaginary  perfections, 
it  left  frequently  both  parties  furprized, 
that  they  could  be  fo  grofsly  cheated  ; 


*  She  was  mifLiken  in  Uiif.  Mr.  Lovelace  did  forefee  this  con(equ«ic»»  All  his  con- 
trivances led  ro  it,  and  the  whole  family,  as  he  boafts,  unknown  to  thcmtcives,  were  but 
fo  many  puppcu  danced  by  his  wires.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  93* 

and 
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and  that  then  the  indifference  became 
ftronger than  the  love  ever  was.  That 
a  woman  gave  a  man  great  advantages, 
and  infpired  him  with  great  vanity, 
when  flie  avowed  her  love  for  him,  and 
preference  of  him;  and  was  generally 
requited  with  infolence  and  contempt: 
whereas  the  confeiTedly-obliged  man, 
it  was  probable,  would  be  all  reve- 
rence and  gratitude — and  I  cannot  tell 
what. 

«  You,  my  dear,'  faid  me,  '  believe 

*  you  lhall  be  unhappy,  if  you  have 
'  Mr.  Solmes:  your  parents  think  the 
'  contrary;   and  that  you  will  be  un- 

*  doubtedly  fo,  were  you  to  have  Mr. 
'  Lovelace,  whofe  morals  are  unquef- 

*  tionably  bad:  fuppofe  it  were  your 
'  fad  lot  to  be  unhappy  with  either,  let 

*  me   be(gech  you  to    confider,  what 
'  great  confolation  you  will  have  on 
'  one  hand,  if  you  purfue  your  pa- 

*  rents  advice,  that  you  did  fo;  what 
4  mortification  on  the  other,  that,  by 
'  following  your  own,  you  have  no- 

*  body  to  blame  but  yourfelf.' 

This,  you  remember,  my  dear,  was 
an  argument  enforced  upon  me  by  Mrs. 
Norton . 

Theie  and  other  obferuations  which 
fhe  made,  were  worthy  of  my  aunt 
Hervey's  good  fenfe  and  experience, 
and,  applied  to  almoft  any  young  crea- 
ture who  flood  in  oppofstion  to  her  pa- 
rents will,  but  one  who  had  offered  to 
make  the  facrifices  I  have  offered  to 
make,  ought  to  have  had  their  due 
weight.  But  although  it  was  eafy  to 
aniwer  fomeof  them  in  my  own  parti- 
cular cafe;  yet,  having  over  and  over, 
to  my  mother,  before  my  confinement, 
and  to  my  brother  and  iirter,  and  even 
to  my  aunt  Hervey,  Jince,  faid  what  I 
inuft  now  have  repeated,  I  was  fo  much 
mortified  and  afflicted  at  the  cruel  tid- 
ings (he  brought  me,  that  however  at- 
tentive I  was  to  what  me  faid,  I  had 
neither  power  nor  will  to  anfwer  one 
word;  and, had  fhe  not  flopped  of  her- 
felf,  ihe  might  have  gone  on  an  hour 
longer,  without  interruption  from  me. 
Obferving  this,  and  that  I  only  fat 
weeping,  my  handkerchief  covering 
my  face,  and  my  bofoin  heaving  ready 
to  bwrft;  'What!  no  anfwer,  my  dear? 
—Why  fo  much  Jllent  grief?  You 
know  /always  loved  you.  You  know, 
that  /  have  no  interelt  in  the  affair. 
You  would  not  permit  Mr.  Solmes 
tp  acquaint  you  with  ibms  things 
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'  which  would  have  fet  your  heart 
«  againft  Mr.  Lovelace.  Shall  I  tell 
'  you  fome  of  the  matters  charged 
*  againfthim? — Shall  I,  my  dear?' 

Still  I  anfwered  only  by  my  tears  and 
Cghs. 

'  Well,  child,  you  mall  be  told  thefe 
things  afterwards,  when  you  will  be 
in  a  better  ftate  of  mind  to  hear 
them;  and  then  you  will  rejoice  m 
the  efcape  you  will  have  had.  It 
will  be  Ibrne  excufe,  then,  for  you 
to  plead  for  your  behaviour  to  Mr. 
Solmes,  that  you  could  not  have  be- 
lieved Mr.  Lovelace  had  been  fo  verj 
vile  a  man*' 

My  heart  fluttered  with  impatience 
and  anger  at  being  fo  plainly  talked  to 
as  the  wife  of  this  man ;  but  yet  I  then 
chofc  to  be  filent.     If  I  had  fpoken,  it 
would  have  been  with  vehemence. 
•'  Strange,  my  dear,  fuch  filence  I—- 
Your concern   is  infinitely  more  on 
this  fide  the  day,  than  it  will  be  on 
the  other. — But  let  me  alk  you,  and 
do  not  be  difpleafed,  Will  you  chufe 
to  fee  what  generous  ftipulations  for 
you  there,  are  in  the  fettlements  ?— 
YOU   have  knosvledge  beyond  your 
years — Give  the  writings  a  perufal: 
do,  my  dear;  they  are  engrofled,  and 
ready  for  figning,  and  have  been  for 
fome  time.— Excufe  me,  my  love— 
I  mean  not  to  diforder  you:— your 
father  would  oblige  me  to  bring  them 
up,  and  to  leave  them  with  you.     He 
commands  you  to  read  them.     But  to 
read  them,  niece— fince  they  are  en- 
grofled, and  ^were  before  you  made 
them  abfolutely  hopelefs.' 
And  then,  to  my  great  terror,  out  me 
drew  fome  parchments  from  her  hand- 
kerchief, which  fhe  had  kept  (unob- 
ferved  by  me)  under  her  apron;  and, 
riling,  put  them  in  the  oppofite  win- 
dow.    Had  fhe  produced  a  ferpent,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  frighted. 

'Oh!    my   deareft   aunt,'    turning 

away   my  face,  and  holding  out   my 

hands:  '  hide  from  my  eyes  thofe  hor* 

ridparchments ! — Let  me  conjure  you 

to  tell  me— By  ail  the  tendernefs  of 

near  relationship,  and  upon  your  ho- 

nour,  and  by  your  love  for  me,  fay, 

Are   they  abfolutely  refolved,    that 

come  what  will,  I  inuft  be  that  man's?* 

*  My  dear,    you   mtift   have    Mr. 
'  Solmes:  indeed  you  muft.' 

*  Indeed,  I  never  will !  This,  as  I 
'  have  faid,  over  and  over,  is  not  on- 

'  ginally 
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•  ginr;lly  my  father's  will. — Indeed  I 

•  never  will — And  that  is   all  I  will 
«  iky!' 

*  It  is  your  father's  will  woitr,'  re- 
plied my  aunt:  '  and,  conildering  how 

•  all  the  family  is  threatened   by  Mr. 

•  Lovelace,  ami  tbt  rcfolution  he  has 
'  certainly  taken  to  force  you  out  of 
«  their  hands,  I    cannot  but   fay  they 
'  are  in  the  right,  not  to  be  bullied  out 
«  of  their  child.' 

*  Well,  Madam,  then  nothing  remains 

•  for  me  to  fay.     I  am  made  defperate. 

•  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me.' 

'  Your  pietv,  and  your  prudence, 

•  my  dear,  ami  Mr.  Lovelace's  immo- 

•  ral  ch.ira$ler,  together  with  his  <iar- 

•  inginfuhs,  and  threatcnings,  which 

•  ought  to    i  net  rife  you,   as   much  as 

•  any-body,    ate    every  one's    depen- 
'  deuce.     We  are  lure  the  time  will 

•  come,  when  you'll  think  very  diffe- 

•  rentiy  of  the  rteps  your  friends  fake 
4  to  dilappoint  a   man  who   has  made 

•  himfclf  fo  juitly  obnoxious  to  them 
«  all.' 

She  withdrew;  leaving  me  full  of 
grief  and  indignation: — and  as  much 
out  of  humowr  with  Mr.  Lovelace  as 
with  any-body;  who,  by  his  conceited 
contrivances,  has  made  tilings  worfe 
for  me  than  before;  depriving  me  of 
the  hopes  I  h.id  of  gaining  time  to  re- 
ceive your  advice,  and  p  rivals,'  iliiliance 
to  get  to  town;  and  leaving  me  no  other 
advice,  in  all  appearance,  than  either  to 
throw  mvielf  upon  his  family,  or  to  be 
made  miserable  for  ever  with  Mr. 
Solmes.  But  I  was  Mill  refolved  to 
avoid  both  thefe  evils,  if  poflible. 

I  founded  Betty  in  the  firtt  place, 
(whom  my  aunt  fent  up,  not  thinking 
it  proper,  as  Betty  told  me,  that  I  fhould 
lie  left  by  mvielf,  and  who,  I  found, 
knew  their  dciigns)  whether  it  were 
Hot  probable  that  they  would  forbear, 
at  my  earned  entreaty,  to  pulh  matters 
to  the  threatened  extremity. 

But  (he  confirmed  nil  my  aunt  faid; 
rejoicing  (as  (he  laid  they  all  did)  that 
J*lr.  Lovelace  had  given  them  fo  good 
a  pretence  to  lave  me  from  him  now,  and 
for  ever. 

She  ran  on  about  equipages  befpoken  ; 
talked  of  my  brother's  and  fitter's  ex- 
ultations that  now  the  whole  family 
would  foon  be  reconciled  to  each  other; 
of  the  fervants  joy  upon  itj  of  the  ex- 
pected licence;  of  a  vifit  to  be  paid  me 
by  Dr.  Lewcn,  or  another  clergyman, 


whom  they  named  not  to  her;  which 
was  to  crown  the  work;  and  of  other 
preparations,  fo  particular,  as  made 
me  dread  that  they  defigned  to  furprizc 
me  into  a  ftill  nearer  day  than  next 
Wednefday. 

Thefe  things  made  me  cxceffively 
uneafy.  I  knew  not  what  to  reiblve 
upon. 

At  one  time,  «  What  have  I  to  do,' 
thought  I,  '  but  to  throw  mvielf  at 
*  once  into  the  prote&ion  of*  Lady 
'  Betty  Lawrance?'— But  then,  in  re- 
fentment  of  \\isfine  contrivances,  which 
had  fo  abominably  difconcerted  me,  I 
foon  refolved  to  the  contrary:  and  at 
lad  concluded  to  afk  the  favour  of  ano- 
ther half-hour's  converfation  with  my 
aunt. 

I  fent  Betty  to  her  with  myrequeft. 

She  came. 

I  put  it  to  her,  in  the  mod  earned 
manner,  to  tell  me,  whether  I  might 
not  obtain  the  favour  of  a  fortnight's 
refpite  ? 

She  aflTured  me,  it  would  not  be 
granted. 

Would  a  week?  Surely  a  week  would? 

She  believed  a  week  might,  if  I  would 
promife  two  things:  the  nrft,  upon  my 
honour,  not  to  write  a  line  out  of  the 
houfe,  in  that  week;  for  it  was  (till 
Iti  (petted,  fhefaid,  that  I  found  means 
to  write  tofomeboJy.  And,  fecondly, 
to  marry  Mr.  Solmes  at  the  expiration 
of  it. 

'  Imporfible!  Impofllble!'  I  faid, 
with  pallion — What !  might  not  I  be 
obliged  with  one  week,  without  fuch 
a  horrid  condition  as  the  laft  ? 

She  would  go  down,  (he  faid,  that 
(he  might  not  feem  of  her  own  head  to 
put  iipon  me  what  I  thought  a  kard(hip 
fo  great. 

She  went  down:  and  came  up  again. 

Did  I  want,  was  the  anfwer,  to  give 
the  vileftof  men  an  opportunity  to  put 
his  murderous  fchernes  into  execution  ? 
—It  was  time  for  them  to  put  an  end 
to  my  obftinacy  (they  were  tired  out 
with  me)  and  to  his  hopes  at  once. 
And  an  end  Jhould  be  put  on  Tuefday 
or  Wednefday  next,  at  fartheft ;  unlefs 
I  would  give  my  honour  to  comply 
with  the  condition  upon  which  my  aunt 
had  been  fo  good  as  to  allow  me  a  longer 
time. 

I  even  damped  with  impatience! — I 

called  upon  her  to  witnefs,  that  I  was 

guiltkfs  of  the  confequence   of  thjs 

compulfion ; 


rn 


compulsion;  this^ri/zroK/compulfion, 
J  called  it;  let  that  conlequence  be 
what  it  would. 

My  aunt  chid  me  in  a  higher  (train 
than  ever  ihe  did  before. 

While  I,  in  a  half  phrenzy,  infifted 
upon  feeing  my  father:  fuch  ufage,  I 
faid,  let  me  above  fear.  I  would  re- 
joice to  owe  my  death  to  him,  as  I  did 
my  life. 

I  did  go  down  half-way  of  the  ftairs, 
refolved  to  throw  myfelf  at  his  feet 
wherever  he  was. — My  aunt  was  fright- 
ed. She  owned,  that  (he  feared  for 
my  head. — Indeed  I  was  in  a  perfeft 
phrenzy  for  a  few  minutes— But  hear- 
ing my  brother's  voice,  as  talking  to 
fomebody  in  my  lifter's  apartment  juft 
by,  I  ftopt;  and  heard  the  barbarous 
defigner  lay,  fpeaking  to  my  filter, 
'  This  works  charmingly,  my  dear 
«  Arabella!' 

'  It  does!  It  does!'  faid  (lie,  in  an 
exulting  accent. 

'  Let  us  keep  it  up,'  faid  my  brother. 
— '  The  villain  is  caught  in  his  own 

*  trap! — Now  muft   fhe   be  what  we 
1  would  have  her  be.' 

'  Do  you  keep  my  father  to  it;  I'll 

*  take  care  of  my  mother,'  faid  Bella. 
'  Neverfear !'  faid  he.— And  a  laugh 

of  congratulation  to  each  other,  and 
derifion  of  me,  (as  I  made  it  out)  quite 
turned  my  f ran  tick  humour  into  a  vin- 
dictive one. 

My  aunt  then  juft  coming  down  to 
me,  and  taking  my  hand,  led  me  upj 
and  tried  to  foothe  me. 

My  raving  was  turned  into  fullen- 
nefs. 

She  preached  patience  and  obedience 
to  me. 

I  was  fllent. 

At  laft  (he  defired  me  to  allure  her, 
that  I  would  offer  no  violence  to  myfelf. 

God,  I  faid,  had  given  me  more  grace, 
I  hoped,  than  to  permit  me  to  be  guilty 
of  fo  horrid  a  raflinefs.  I  was  his  crea- 
ture, and  not  my  own. 

She  then  took  leave  of  me;  and  I  in- 
filled upon  her  taking  down  with  her 
the  odious  parchments. 

Seeing  me  in  fo  ill  an  humour,  and 
very  earneil  that  fhe  mould  take  them 
with  her,  me  took  them;  but  faid,  that 
my  father  (hould  not  know  that  (lie  did; 
and  hoped  I  would  better  confider  of  the 
matter,  and  be  calmer  next  time  they 
were  offered  to  my  perufal. 

I  revolved  after  Ihe  was  gone  all  that 


my  brother  and  filter  bad  faid.  Id\ydf 
upon  their  triumphings  over  me;  and 
found  rile  in  my  mind  a  rancour  that 
was  new  to  me;  and  which  I  could  not 
withltand. — And  putting  every-thing 
together,  dreading  the  near  day,  what 
could  I  do  ? — Am  I  in  any  manner  ex- 
cufable  for  what  I  diet  do  ?— If  I  mall 
be  condemned  by  the  world,  wli )  knew 
not  my  provocations,  may  /be  acquit- 
ted by  you  ? — If  not,  \  am  unhappy 
indeed!-— -For  this  I  did. 

Having  ihaken  off  the  impertinent 
Betty,  I  wrote  to  Air.  Lovelace,  to  Jet 
him  know.  That  all  that  was  threat- 
ened at  my  uncle  Antony's   was  in- 
tended to  be  executed  here.     That  I 
had  come  to  a  refolution  to  throw  my- 
felf upon  the  protection   of   either  of 
bis  two  aunts,  who  would  afford  it  me 
— In  fhort,  that  by   endeavouring   to 
obtain  leave  on  Monday  to  dine  in 
the  Ivy  Summer  Houfe,   I  would,  if 
poffible,  meet  him  without  the  garden*, 
door,  at  two,  three,  tour,  or  five  o'clock 
on  Monday  afternoon,  as  I  fliould  be 
able.     That  in  the  mean  timt  he  fliould 
acquaint  me,  whether  I  might  hype  fur 
either  of  thufe  ladies  protection :  and  if 
I  might,  I   abfolutely  inliited   that  ke 
Jbould  lea<ve  me  i-.'itk  either,  and  go  ta 
•Loadou  birxft'lf,  or  remain  at  Lord  MS s^ 
nor  offer  to  <vijlt  me,  till  I  iaere  fatis- 
fied  that  nothing  could  be  done  --Miih  my 
friends  in  an  amicable  -Tuaj;  and  that  I 
could  not  ob'uan  pojj'ejflion  of  ?HV  <m'« 
ejlate,  and  leave  to  live   upi  n  it;  n:ul 
particularly,    that   ke  jhonl.i  not   hint 
marriage  to  me,  till  I  confenled  to  be«r 
him  upon  that  j'ubj erf. — I  added,  that  if 
he  could  prevail  upon  one  of  the  Miffes 
Montague  to  favour  me  with  her  com- 
pany on  the  road,  it  would   make  me 
abundantly  more  eafy  in  the  thoughts 
of    carrying    into  ifft-61   a    refolution 
which  I  had  not  come  to,  although  lij 
driven,  but  with  the  utmolt  reluctance 
and  concern;  and  which  would  throw 
fuch  a  llur  upon  my  reputation  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  as  pcihaps  I  fhvuld 
never  be  able  to  wipe  off. 

This  was  the  purport  of  what  I 
wrote;  and  down  into  the  garden  I  tlid 
with  it  in  the  dark,  which  at  another 
time  I  fliould  not  have  had  the  courage 
to  do;  and  depofited  it,  and  came  up 
again  unknown  to  any -body. 

My  mind  fo  dreadfully  mifgave  ine 

when  I  returned,  that  to  divert  in  fome 

meajfuremy  encreafinguneafiuefs,  I  had 

iccouifc 
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recourfe  to  my  private  pen;  and  in  a 
very  /hort  time  ran  this  length. 

And  now,  that  I  am  come  to  this 
part,  my  uneafy  reflexions  begin  again 
to  pour  in  upon  me.  Yet  what  can  I 
do? — I  believe  I  fhall  take  it  back  again 
the  firft  thing  I  do  in  the  morning- 
Yet  what  can  I  do? 

And  who  knows  but  they  may  have 
a  ftill  earlier  day  in  their  intention,  than 
that  which  will  too  foon  come? 

I  hope  to  depofit  this  early  in  the 
morning  for  you,  as  I  mall  return  from 
refuming  my  letter,  if  I  do  refume  it  as 
rny  inivarde/f  mind  bids  me. 

Although  it  is  now  near  two  o'clock, 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  fiide  down  once 
more,  in  order  to  take  back  my  letler. 
Our  doors  are  always  locked  and  bar- 
red up  at  eleven  ;  but  the  feats  of  the 
lefier  hall-windows  being  almoft  even 
with  the  ground  without,  and  the  fhut- 
ters  not  difficult  to  open,  I  could  eafily 
get  out. 

Yet  why  mould  I  be  thus  uneafy, 
fince,  fliould  the  letter  go,  I  can  but 
hear  what  Mr.  Lovelace  fays  to  it?  His 
aunts  live  at  too  great  a  diftance  for  him 
to  have  an  immediate  aniwer  from  them  5 
fo  I  can  fcruple  going  to  them  till  I 
have  invitation.  I  can  injijt  upon  one 
of  his  coufms  meeting  me,  as  I  have 
hinted,  and  accompanying  me  in  the 
chariot ;  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  ob- 
•  tain  that  favour  from  either  of  them. 
Twenty  things  may  happen  to  afford 
me  a  fufpenfion  at  leaft:  why  ftiould  I 
be  fo  very  uncafy  ? — When  likewife  I 
can  take  back  my  letter  early,  before  it 
is  probable  he  will  have  the  thought  of 
finding  it  there.  Yet  he  owns  he  fpends 
three  parts  of  his  days,  and  has  done 
for  this  fortnight  paft,  in  loitering  about 
fometimes  in  one  difguife,  fometimes  in 
another,  beiides  the  attendance  given  by 
his  trufty  fervant  when  he  himfelf  is 
not  in  'waiting,  as  he  calls  it. 

But  thefe  ftrange  forebodings!— -  Yet 
I  can,  if  you  advife,  catife  the  chariot 
he  mall  bring  with  him  to  carry  me  di- 
reftly  for  town,  whither  in  my  London 
fcheme,  if  you  were  to  approve  it,  I  had 
propofed  to  go:  and  this  will  fave  you 
the  trouble  of  procuring  for  me  a  ve- 
hicle; as  well  as  prevent  any  fufpicion 
from  your  mother  of  your  contributing 
to  my  efcape. 

,  But,  felicitous  of  your  advice,  and 
approbation  too,  if  I  can  have  it,  I  will 
put  an  end  to  this  letter. 

Adieu,  my  deardt  friend,  adieu! 


LETTER    XXXLY. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MIS8 
HOWE. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  SEVEN  O'CLOCK, 

(APRIL  7.) 

A  /fY  aunt  Hervey,  who  is  a  very 
J.VJL  early  rifer,  was  walking  in  the 
garden,  (Betty  attending  her,  as  I  faw 
from  my  window  this  morning)  when 
I  arofe;  for  after  fuch  a  train  of  fatigue 
and  reftlefs  nights,  I  had  unhappily 
overflept  myfelf:  fo  all  I  durft  venture 
upon,  was,  to  ftep  down  to  my  poultry- 
yard,  and  depofit  mine  of  yefterday,  and 
laft  night.  And  lam  juft  come  up; 
for  <he  is  ftill  in  the  garden.  This  pie- 
vents  me  from  going  to  refume  my  let- 
ter, as  I  think  ftill  to  do;  and  hope  it 
will  not  be  too  late. 

I  faid,  I  had  unhappily  overflept  my- 
felf: I  went  to  bed  at  about  half  an 
hour  after  two.  I  told  the  quarters  till 
five;  after  which  I  dropped  afleep,  and 
awaked  not  till  paft  fix,  and  then  in 
great  terror,  from  a  dream,  which  has 
made  fuch  an  imprefiion  upon  me,  that, 
flightly  as  I  think  of  dreams,  I  cannot 
help  taking  this  opportunity  to  relate  it 
to  you. 

Methought  my  brother,  my  uncle 
Antony,  and  Mr.  Solmes,  had  formed 
a  plot  to  deftroy  Mr.  Lovelace;  who 
discovering  it,  and  believing  I  had  a 
hand  in  it,  turned  all  his  rage  againft 
me.  I  thought  he  made  them  all  fly 
into  foreign  parts  upon  it;  and  after- 
wards feizing  upon  me,  carried  me  into 
achurch-yard;  andthere,  notwithlland- 
ing  all  my  prayers  and  tears,  and  pro- 
teftations  of  innocence,  ftabbed  me  to 
the  heart,  and  then  tumbled  me  into  a 
deep  grave  ready  dug,  among  two  or 
three  half-diflblved  carcafes;  throwing 
in  the  dirt  and  earth  upon  me  with  his 
hands,  and  trampling  it  down  with  his 
feet. 

I  awoke  in  a  cold  fweat,  trembling, 
and  in  agonies;  and  ftill  the  frightful 
images  raifed  by  it,  remain  upon  my 
memory. 

But  why  fliould  I,  who  have  fuch  real 
evils  to  contend  with,  regard  imaginary 
ones?  This,  no  doubt,  was  owing  to 
my  dilturbed  imagination;  huddling 
together  wildly  all  the  frightful  ideas 
which  my  aunt's  communications  and 
difcourfe,  my  letter  to  Mr.  Lovelace, 
my  own  uneafinefs  upon  it,  and  the  ap- 
prehenfions 
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prehenfions  of  the  dreaded  Wednefday, 
furnifned  me  with. 

EIGHT  O'CLOCK. 

THE  man,  my  dear,  has  got  the  let- 
ter ! — What  a  Grange  diligence !  I  wiih 
he  mean  me  well,  that  he  takes  fo  much 
pains! — Yet,  to  he  ingenuous,  I  mu/t 
own,  that  I  mould  be  difpleafed  if  he 
took  lei's — I  wifli,  however,  hehadbeen 
an  hundred  miles  off! — What  an  ad- 

te!lave  I  given  him  over  me! 
ow  the  letter  is  out  of  my  power,  I 
•  more  uneafmefs  and  regret  than  I 
had  before.  For,  till  now,  I  had  a. 
doubt,  whether  it  fhould  or  mould  not 
go:  and  now  I  think  it  ought  not  to 
have  gone.  And  yet  is  there  any  other 
way  than  to  do  as  I  have  done,  if  I 
would  avoid  Solmes?  But  what  a  giddy 
creature  (hall  I  be  thought,  if  I  purfue 
the  courfe  to  which  this  letter  mult  lead 
me? 

My  deareft  friend,  tell  me,  Have  I 
done  wrong? — Yet  do  not  fay  I  have, 
if  you  think  it  5  for  mould  all  the  world 
befides  condemn  me,  I  fhnll  have  fome 
comfort,  if  you  du  net.  The  firtl  time 
I  ever  befoughtyou  to  flatter  me.  That, 
of  itfelf,  is  an  indication  that  I  have 
done  wrong,  and  am  afraid  of  hearing 
the  truth — O  tell  me  (but  yet  do  not 
tell  me)  if  I  have  done  wrong! 

FRIDAY,    ELEVEN    o'ctOCK. 

MY  aunt  has  made  me  another  vifit. 
She  began  what  (he  had  to  fay  with 
letting  me  know,  that  my  friends  are  all 
perfuaded  that  I  Hill  correfpond  with 
'••I1,.  Lovelace;  as  is  plain,  fnefaid,  by 
hints  and  menaces  he  throws  out, which 
(hew  that  he  is  apprized  of  feveral  things 
that  have  pafled  between  my  relations 
and  me,  fometimes  within  a  very  little 
while  after  they  have  happened. 

Although  1  approve  not  of  the  me- 
thod heitoops  to  nke  to  come  at  his  in- 
-  telligence,  yet  it  is  not  prudent  in  me 
to  clear  myfelf  by  the  ruin  of  the  cor- 
rupted iervant,  (although  his  vilenefs 
has  neither  my  connivance,  nor  appro- 
.bation)  fmce  m.y  doing  Co  might  occa- 
lion  the  detection  ot  my.  own  corre- 
Jpondence;  and  fo  frnftrat»all  the  hopes 
I  have  to  avoid  tins  Sulmes.  Yet  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely,  that  this  very  agent 
of  Mr.  Lovelace  a£ts  a  double  part  be- 
:\  my  brother  and  him:  how  elfe 
•  '.n  uurjawily  know  (fo  fuon  too)  his 
menaces  upon  the  riaff.ig?s  they  hint  at  ? 
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I  affured  my  aunt,  that  I  \yas  too 
much  alhamed  of  the  treatment  I  met  . 
with,  (and  that  for  every-one's  fake  as 
well  as  for  my  own)  to  acquaint  Mr.  , 
Lovelace  with  the  particulars  of  that 
treatment,  even  were  the  means  of  cor- 
refponding  with  him  afforded  me:  that 
I  had  reaion  to  think,  that  if  he 
to  know  of  it  from  me,  we  mult  bs  upon 
fuch  terms,  that  he  would  not  fcruple 
making  fome  viiits,  which  would  give 
me  greatapprehenlions.  They  all  knew, 
I  laid,  tliat  I  had  no  communication 
with  any  of  my  father's  lervants,  ex- 
cept my  fitter's  Betty  Barnes:  for  al- 
though I  had  a  good  opinion  of  them 
all,  and  believed,  if  left  to  their  own 
inclinations,  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
ferve  me;  yet,  finding  by  their  my  be-  . 
haviour,  that  they  were  under  particu- 
lar direction,  I  had  forborne,  ever  mice 
my  Hannah  had  been  i'.>  difgracefiilly 
difmlfled,  fo  much  as  to  fpeak,  to  any  of 
them,  for  fear  I  fliould  be  the  occasion 
of  their  lofmg  their  places  too.  jThey 
muft,  therefore,  account  among7/!vv«- 
fel-i>es  for  the  intelligence  Mr.  Lovelace 
met  with,  fmce  neither  my  brother  nor 
filter,  (as  Betty  had  frequently,  in  praife 
of  their  open  Heart?,  informed  me)  nor 
perhaps  their  favourite  Mn  Solmes, 
were  at  all  careful  before  whom  they 
fpoke, when  they  had  any-thing  to  throw 
out  againlt  him,  or  even  againft  me, 
whom  they  took  gxeat  pride  to  join  with 
him  on  this  occalion. 

It  was  but  too  natural,  my  aunt  faid, 
for  my  friends  to  fuppofe,  that  he  had 
his  intelligence  (part  of  it  at  leaft)  from 
me;  who,  thinking  myfelf  hardly  treat- 
ed,  might  complain  of  it,  if  not  to  him, 
to  Mils  Howe;  which,  perhaps,  might 
be  the  fame  thing;  for  they  knew  Mils 
Howe  1'poke  as  freely  of  them,  as  they 
could  do  of  Mr.  Lovelace;  and  muft 
have  the  particulars  (he  fpoke  of,  from 
fomebody  who  knew  what  was  done 
here.  Tint  tiiis  determined  my  father 
to  bring  the  whole  matter  to  a  ipeedy 
iifue,  left  fatalconfequcnces  mould  en- 
fue. 

'  I  perceive  yon  are  go!n~  to  fpcak 
'  with  warmth,1  proceeded  (he,  \_and  /j 
I  ivas.']  '  For  my  c\\  :i  part,  I  am  lure, 
'  you  would  not  writ--  any-thing,  it  you 
'  Jo  write,  to  en  flame  Jib  violent  a  i'pi- 
'  rit. — But  this  is  no:  the  end  of  my 
'  prelent  vifit. 

'  You  cannot,  my  deir,  but  be  con- 

'  vinced,  that  vour  father  wilt  be  obfveJ. 

LI  ?   Ihe 
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The  more  you  contend  againft  his  will, 
the  more  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to 
aflcrt  his  authority.  Your  mother  de- 
fires  me  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  will 
give  her  the  leaft  hopes  of  a  dutiful 
compliance,  five  will  be  willing  to  fee 
you  in  her  clofet  juft  now,  while  your 
father  is  gone  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
garden.' 

'  Aftonifliingperfeverance!'  faid  I— 
I  am  tired  with  making  declarations 
and  with  pleadings  on  this  fubjecl ; 
and  had  hoped,  that  my  refolution  be- 
ing Jo  well  known,  I  ihould  not  have 
been  further  urged  upon  it.' 
'  You  miftake  the  purport  of  my 
prefent  vifit,  Mil's,'  [looking  grave- 
y] — '  Heretofore  you  have  been  defired 
and  prayed  to  obey  and  oblige  your 
friends.  Entreaty  is  at  an  end:  they 
give  it  up.  Now  it  is  refolded  upon, 
that  your  father's  will  is  to  ie  obeyed; 
as  it  is  fit  it  (hould.  Some  things  are 
laid  at  your  door,  as  if  you  concur- 
red ^ith  LoMelaces's  threatened  vio- 
lence to  carry  you  off,  which  your 
mother  will  not  believe.  She  will  tell 
you  her  own  good  opinion  of  you.  She 
will  tell  you  how  much,fhe  ftill  loves 
you;  and  what  (be  expects  of  you  on 
theapproachingoccafion.  Butyet,that 
(he  may  not  be  expofed  to  an  oppofi- 
tion,  which  would  the  more  proroke 
her,  (he  deiires  that  you  will  fii  ft  aflure 
her  that  you  go  down  with  a  reiblw- 
tion  to  do  that  with  a  grace  whkb 
mutt  be  done  with  or  without  a  grace. 
And  beiides,  (he  wants  to  give  you 
iome  advice  how  to  proceed  in  order 
to  reconcile  yourfelt  to  your  father, 
and  to  every-body  elle.  Will  you  go 
down,  Mifs  Clary,  or  will  you  not?' 
I  faid,  I  fhould  think  mylelf  happy, 
could  I  be  admitted  to  my  mother's  pre- 
fence,  after  fo  long  a  banifhment  from 
it;  but  that  I  could  not  wifh  it  upon 
thofe  terms. 

«  And  this  is  your  anfwer,  niece?' 
'  It  muft  be  my  anfwer,    Madam. 

*  Come  what  may,  I  never  will  have 

*  Mr.  Solmes.    It  is  cruel  to  prefs  this 
c  matter  fo  often  upon  mo. — I  never 
«  will  have  that  man.' 

Down  (lie  went  with  difpleafur-e.  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  was  quite  tired  with 
fo  many  attempts,  all  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  I  am  amazed  that  they  are  not! — 
So  little  variation!  And  no  conctffion 
on  either  fide! 
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I  will  go  down  and  depofit  this;  for 
Betty  has  feen  I  have  been  writing.  The 
fancy  creature  took  a  napkin,  and  dip- 
ped it  in  water,  and  with  a  fleering  air, 
'  Here,  Mifs;'  holding  the  wet  corner 
to  me. 

«  What's  that  for?'  faid  I. 

'  Only,  Mifs,  one  of  the  fingers  of 
'  your  right-hand,  if  you  pleal'e  to  look 
c  at  it.' 

It  was  inky. 

I  gave  her  a  look;  but  faid  nothing. 

But  left  I  (hould  have  another  learch, 
I  will  clofe  here. 

CL.  HARLOWF, 


LETTER    XL. 

MJSS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MIS, 
HOWE. 

FRIDAY,  ONE  O'CLOCK. 

I  Have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lovelace, 
full  of  tranfports,  vows,  and  pro- 
mifes.  I  will  fend  it  to  you  inclofed. 
You'll  fee  how  he  engages  in  it  for 
Lady  Betty's  protection,  and  for  Mifs 
Charlotte  Montague's  accompanying 
me.  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  pei  - 
fevere,  he  fays,  and  prepare  to  receive 
the  perfonal  congratulations  of  his 
whole  family. 

But  you'll  fee  how  heprefumes  Bpon 
my  being  bis,  as  the  confequence  of 
throwing  myfelf  into  that  lady's  pro 
teftion. 

The  chariot-and-fix  is  to  be  ready  at 
the  place  he  mentions.  You'll  fee  as 
to  the  flur  upon  my  reputation  about 
which  I  am  fo  apprehenfjve,  how  boldly 
he  argues.  Generoufly  enough,  indeed, 
were  I  to  be  bis;  and  had  given  him  to 
believe  that  I  would. — But  that  I  havV 
not  done. 

How  one  ftepbrings  on  another  with 
this  encroaching  lex!  How  foon  may  a 
young  creature,  who  gives  a  man  the 
leaft  encouragement,  be  carried  beyond 
her  intentions,  and  out  of  her  own 
power?  You  would  imagine,  by  what 
he  writes,  that  I  have  given  him  reafon 
to  think  that  my  averfion  to  Mr.  Solmes 
is  all  owing  to  my  favour  for  him. 

The  dreadful  thing  is,  that,  compar- 
ing what  he  writes  from  his  intelligen- 
cer of  what  is  defigned  ag.iinft  me, 
(though  he  feems  not  to  know  the 
threatened  day  )  with  what  my  aunt  and 
Betty  allude  me  of,  there  cap  b«  no  hope 
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for  me,   but  that  I  rauft  be  Solmes'« 
wife,  if  I  ftay  here. 

I  had  better  have  gone  to  my  uncle 
Antony's  at  this  rate.  I  mould  have 
pained  time,  at  leaft,  by  it.  This  is  the 
fruit  of  his  fine  contrivances! 

What  we  are  to  do,  and  how  good  he 
is  to  be:  how  I  am  to  direft  all  his  fu- 
ture fteps.  All  this  (hews,  as  I  laid 
before,  that  he  is  fure  of  me. 

However,  I  have  replied  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :   That  although  I  had 
given  him  room  to  expert,  that  I  would 
put  myfelf  into  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  ladies  of  bis  family ;  yet  as  I  have 
three  days  to  come,  between  this  and 
Monday,  and  as  I  ftill  hope  that  my 
friends  will  relent,  or  that  Mr.  Solmes 
will  give  up  a  point  they  will  find  it 
impoflible  to  carry;  I  (hall  not  look  up- 
on myfelf  as  abfolutely  bound  by  the  ap- 
pointment:  and  expert,  therefore,  if  I 
recede,  that  I  (hall  not  again  be  called 
to  account  for  it  by  him.  Thatlthink 
it  neceflary  to  acquaint  him,  that  if  by 
throwing  myfelf  upon  Lady  Betty  Law- 
ranee's  protection,  as  he  propofed,  he 
underftands,  that  I  meandiretliy  to  put 
myfelf  into  his  power,  be  is  very  much 
mijlakeiu   for  that  there  are  many  points 
in  <which  I  mvji  be  fatisfied;  federal 
matters  to  be  adjufled,  even  after  I  have 
left  this  houfe,  (if  I  do  leave  it)  before 
I  can  think  of  giving  him  any  particular 
encouragement:  that  in  thejfir/iplaft  he 
muft  expe&  that  I  will  do  my  utmoft 
to  procure  my  father's  reconciliation  and 
approbation  of  my  future  Jteps\  and  that 
/  -Mill govern  nyjelf  entirely  by  bis  com- 
tnands,  in  every  reafonable  point,  as 
much  as  if  I  had  not  left  his  houfe:  that 
if*  he  imagines,  I  (hall  not  relerve  to 
myfelf  this  liberty,  but  that  my  with- 
drawing is  to  give  him  any  advantages 
which  he  would  not  others-wife  ha<ve 
bad\  I  am  determined  to  ftay  where  I 
am,  and  abide  the  event,  in  hopes  that 
my  friends  will  ftill  accept  of  my  rtite- 
rated  promife,  Never  to  marry  him%  or 
«ny-body  elfe,  without  their  confent. 

This  I  will  depofit  as  foon  as  I  can. 
And  as  he  thinks  things  are  near  their 
crifi-s,  I  dare  fay  it  will  not^e  long  be- 
fore I  have  an  anfwer  to  it. 

FRIDAY,  FOUR  O'CLOCK. 

I  AM  really  ill.  I  was  uled  to  make 
the  beft  of  any  little  accidents  that  be- 
fel  me,  for  fear  of  making  my  then  af- 
fe&ienate  friends  ufteafy;  but  now  I 
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•  (hall  make  the  worft  of  my 
tion,  in  hopes  to  obtain  a  fufpenfion  of 
the  threatened  evil  of  Wednefday  n.ext. 
And  if  I  do  obtain  it,  will  poftpone  my 
appointment  with  Mr.  Lovelace. 

Betty  has  told  them  that  I  am  very 
much  indifpofed.  But  J  have  no  pity 
from  any-body. 

I  believe,  I  am  become  the  objeft  of 
«very-one's  averfionj  and  that  thejr 
would  all  be  glad  I  were  dead.  Indeed, 
I  believe  it.  '  What  ails  the  perverfc 
'  creature?"  criee  one.— '  Is  She  leve- 
'  lick?'  another. 

I  was  in  the  Ivy  Summer  Houfe,  and 
came  out  (hivering  with  cold,  as  iT 
aguifhly  affefted.  Betty  obferved  this, 
and  reported  it.—'  O,  no  matter! — Let 
her  fhiver  on! — Cold  cannot  hurt  her, 
Obftinacy  willdefend  her  from  harm. 
Perverfenefs  is  a  bracer  to  a  lovc-fick 
girl,  and  more  effectual  than  the  coldr 
bath  to  make  hardy,  although  the  con  - 
ftitution  be  ever  fo  tender.' 
This  faid  by  a  cruel  brother,  and 
heard  faid  by  the  dearer  friends  of  one, 
for  whom,  but  a  few  months  ago,  every- 
body was  apprehenfive  at  the  leaft  blaft 
of  wind  to  which  (he  expofed  herfelf ! 

Betty,  it  muft  be  owned,  has  an. ad- 
mirable memory  on  thefe  occafions. 
Nothing  of  this  nature  is  loft  by  her  re- 
petition:  even  the  very  air  with  which 
(he  repeats  what  (he  hears  (*aid,  renders 
it  unneceflary  to  a(k,  Who  (pofce  this  or 
that  fevere  thing  ? 

FRIDAY,.SIX  O'CLOCK. 

MY  aunt,  who  again  ftays  all  night, 
has  juft  left  me.  She  jcawe  to  tell  me 
the  refult  of  my  friends  deliberations 
about  me.  It  is  thi$: 

Next  Wednefday  morning  they  are 
all  to  be  aflembled  :  to  wit,  my  father, 
mother,  my  uncles,  'herfelf,  and  my 
uncle  Hervey;  my  br other  and  fifter  of 
courfej  my  good  Mrs.  Norton  is  like- 
wife  to  be  adrnittwi ;  and  Dr.  L«wen  is 
to  be  at  hand,  ig>  exhort  me,  it  Teems,  if 
there  be  occafkra  ;  but  my  aunt  is  not 
certain  whethei  heis  to  be  among  them, 
or  to  tarry  tiil  called  in. 

When  this  awful  court  is  a{Temblej|| 
the  poor  prifoner  is  to  be  brought  in, 
fvipported  by  Mrs.  Norton  j  who  is  to 
be  lirlt  tutored  to  inftruft  me  in  the 
duty  of  a  child  ;  which  it  feems  I  have 
forgotten. 

Nor  is  the  fuccefs  at  nil  doubted,  my 

aunt  (ays:   linre  it  is  not  believed  that 

L  1  i  I  can 
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.1  can  he  hardened  enough  to  withftand  * 
the  expoftulations  of  fo  venerable  a  ju- 
dicature,  although    I  have    withftood 
thofe of  feveral  of" them feparate! y .  And 
ftili  the  Icfs,  as  me  hints  p.r 

;ndefanfionsfrom  ?/.v. nt'.-^r.  But 
what  condefcenfions,  from  even  my  fa- 
ther, can  induce  me  to  make  fuch  a  fa- 
's expected  from  me? 
my  fpints  will  never  hear  up,  I 
tlouht,  at  fuch  a  tribunal — My  father 
prefidingin  it. 

Indeed  I  expected,  that  my  trials 
would  not  be  at  an  end  till  he  had  ad- 
mitted me  into  his  awful  prefence. 

What  is  hoped  from  me,  (he  fays,  is, 
that  I  will  chearfully,  on  Tuefday 
night,  if  not  before,  fign  the  articles  5 
and  fo  turn  the  fucceeding  day's  folemn 
convention  into  a  day  of  feftivity.  I  am 
to  have  the  licence  fent  me  up,  however, 
and  once  more  the  fettlements,  that  I 
may  fee  how  much  in  earned  they  are. 

She  further  hinted,  that  my  father 
liimfelf  would  bring  up  the  fettlements 
for  me  to  fign. 

O  my  dear!  what  a  trial  will  this  be! 
—-How  mall  I  be  able  to  refufe  to  my 
father  the  writing  of  my  name? — To 
my  father,  from  whofe  prefence  I  have 
been  fo  longbanimed  ! — He  command- 
ing and  entreating, perhaps,  in  abreath! 
— How  (hall  I  be  able  to  refufe  this  to 
my  father ! 

They  are  fure,  (he  fays,  fomethingis 
working  on  Mr.  Lovelace's  part,  and 
perhaps  on  mine:  and  my  father  would 
iboner  follow  me  to  the  grave,  than  fee 
me  his  wife. 

•  I  faid,  I  was  not  well :  that  the  very 
apprehenfions  of  thefe  trials  were  al- 
ready infupportable  to  me;  and  would 
encreafeupon  me, as  the  time  approach- 
ed; and  I  was  afraid  I  ihould  be  ex- 
tremely ill. 

They  had  prepared  themfelves  for 
fuch  an  artifice  as  that,  was  my  aunt's 
unLiiid  word  ;  and  (he  could  affure  me, 
it  would  ftand  me  in  no  fh:ui. 

'rftfcs!'    repeated  I:    'and  this 
'  from  my  aunt  Hervey  ?' 

*  Why,  rny  dear,'  faid  (he,  '  do  you 
***lhinlc  people  are  fcols  ? — Can  they 
«  rot  fee'  how  difmally  you  endeavour 
'  to  figh  yciii  fl-lf  down  within  doors? — 
f  How  you  hang  down  y  our  fiueet  face* 
[thofe  were  'the  words  (he  w?s  pleafcd 
to  ufe]  '  upon  your  bolbm — How  you 
«  totter,  ai  it  were,  snd  hold  by  this 


'  chair,  and  by  that  door-poft,  when 
'  you  know  that  any-body  fees  you.* 
[This,  my  dear  Mils  Howe,  is  an  af- 
perfion  to  fatten  hypocrify  and  contempt 
upon  me:  my  brother's  or  filler's  af- 
perfion! — I  am  not  capable  of  aits  fo 
low.]   '  But  the  moment  you  are  down 
with  your  poultry,  or  advancing  upon 
your  garden-walk,  and,  as  you  ima- 
gine, out  of  every-body's  fi^ht,  it  is 
feen  how  nimbly  you  trip  along;  and 
what  an  alertnels   governs  all  your 
motions.' 

1  I  fliould  hate  myf?lf,'  faid  I,  '  were 
I  capable  of  fuch  poor  artifices  as 
thcfe.  I  muft  be  a  fool  to  ufe  them, 
as  well  as  a  mean  creature;  for  have 
I  not  had  experience  enough,  that  my 
friends  are  incapable  of  being  moved 
in  much  more  affefling  inftances  .'— 
But  you'll  fee  how  I  (hall  be  by  Tuef- 
day.' 

'  My  dear,  you  will  not  offer  any 
violence  to  your  health  ? — I  hope  God 
has  given  you  more  grace  than  to  do 
that.' 

'  I  hope  he  has,  Madam.  But  there 
is  violence  enough  offered,  and  threa- 
tened, to  affect  my  health;  and  fo  it 
will  be  found,  without  my  needing 
to  have  recourfe  to  any  other,  or  to 
artifice  either.' 

'  I'll  only  tell  you  one  thing,  my 
dear:  and  that  is;  Illoi  we'll,  the  cere- 
mony will  probably  be  performed  be- 
fore Wednefday  night — But  this, 
alfo,  I  will  tell  you,  although  beyond 
my  prefent  commiffion,  that  Mr. 
Solmes  will  be  under  an  engagement, 
(if  you  fliould  require  it  of  him  as  a 
favour)  after  the  ceremony  is  pafled, 
and  Lovelace's  hopes  thereby  utterly 
extinguifhed,  to  leave  you  at  your  fa- 
ther's, and  return  to  his  own  houfe 
every  evening,  until  you  are  brought 
to  a  full  fenfe  of  your  duty,  and  con- 
fent  to  acknowledge  your  change  of 
nnme.' 

There  was  no  opening  of  my  lips  to 
fuch  a  fpecch  as  this.    I  was  dumb. 

And  thefe,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe,  are 
they,  \vho,fome  of  them  at  leall,  have 
called  nv:  :i  ri'inantick  girl !— This  is 
my  chimerical  brother,  and  wife  fifter  ; 
both  joining  their  heads  together,  I  dare 
fay.  And  yet,  my  aunt  told  me,  that 
tTie  lalt  parr  was  what  took  in  my  mo- 
ther; who  had,  till  that  expedier 
found  -jBtj  infiftcd,  that  her  child  Ihould 
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not  be  married,  if,  through  grief  or  op- 
pofition,  me  fhould  be  ill,  or  fall  into 
fits. 

This  intended  violence  my  aunt  of- 
'  ten  excufed,  by  the  certain  information 
they  pretended  to  have,  of  fome  plots 
or  machinations,  that  were  ready  to 
break  out,  from  Mr.  Lovelace*:  the 
effects  of  which  were  thus  cunningly  to 
be  fruft rated. 

FRIDAY,  NINE  O'CLOCK. 

AND  now,  my  dear,  what  (hall  I 
conclude  upon?  You  fee  how  deter- 
mined— But  how  can  I  expect  your  ad- 
vice will  come  time  enough  to  ftand  me 
in  any  ftead  ?  For  here  I  have  been 
down,  and  already  have  another  letter 
from  Mr.  Lovelace,  [the man  lives  up- 
on the  foot,  I  think-.]  and  I  muft  write  to 
him,  either  that  1  will  or  will  not  Hand 
to  myfirft  refolution  of  efcaping  hence 
on  Monday  next.  If  I  let  him  know, 
that  I  will  not,  (appearances  Ib  itrong 
turainft  him,  and  for  Solmes,  even 
ftronger  than  when  I  made  the  appoint- 
ment) will  it  not  be  juftly  deemed  my 
own  fault,  if  I  am  compelled  to  marry 
their  odious  man  ?  And  if  any  mifchief 
enfue  from  Mr.  Lovelace's  rage  and 
difappointment,  will  it  not  lie  at  my 
door' — Yet,  he  offers  fo  fair! — Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  incur  the  cenfure  of 
the  world,  as  a  giddy  creature — But 
that,  as  he  hints,  I  have  already  incur- 
red— What  can  I  do  ? — O  that  my  cou- 
fin  Morden — But  what  fignifies  wifh- 
ing? 

I  will  here  give  you  the  fubftance  of 
Mr.  Lovelace's  letter.  The  letter  i£- 
felf  I  will  lend,  when  I  have  anlwered 
it;  but  that  I  will  defer  doing  as  long 
as  I  can,  in  hopes  of  finding  reafon  to 
retract  an  appointment  on  which  fo 
much  depends.  And  yet  it  is  necefTary 
you  mould  have  all  before  you  as  I  go 
along,  that  you  may  be  the  better  able 
to  advifeme  in  this  dreadful  crifis. 

He  begs  my  pardon  for  writing  with 
f'omuch  aflurance;  attributing  it  to  his 
unbounded  tranfport;  and  entirely  ac- 
quiefces>  in  my  will.  He  is  full  of  al- 
ternatives and  prppofals.  He  offers  to 
attend  me  dircftly  to  Lady  Betty"  s\  or,  if 


I  had  rather,  to  my  o<wn  ejlate;  and  that 
my  Lord  M.  (hall  protect  me  there;  [he 
knows  not,  my  dear,  my  reafons  for  re- 
jecting this  inconfiderate  advice.]  In 
either  cafe,  as  loon  as  he  fees  me  fafe, 
he  will  go  up  to  London,  or  whither  I 
pleafc;  and  not  come  near  me,  but  by 
my  own  permiflion;  and  till  I  am  fa- 
tisried  in  every-thing  I  am  doubtful  of, 
as  well  with  regard  to  his  reformation, 
as  to  fettleinents,  &c. 

To  condud  »m  to  you,  my  dear,  is 
another  of  his  propofals,  not  doubting, 
he  fays,  but  your  mother  will  receive 
me-f- :  or,  if  that  be  not  agreeable  to 
you,  or  to  your  mother,  or  to  me,  he 
will  put  me  into  Mr.  Hickman's  pro- 
tection; whom,  no  doubt,  he  fays,  yon 
can  influence;  ami  that  it  may  be  given 
out,  that  I  am  gone  to  Bath,  orBriftol, 
or  abroad;  wherever  I-pleafe. 

Again,  if  it  be  more  agreeable,  he 
propofes  to  attend  me  privately  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  will  procure  handfome 
lodgings  for  me;  and  both  his  coujtat 
Montague  to  receive  me  in  them,  and  to 
accompany  me  till  all  /hall  be  adjujtedta 
my  mind;  and  till  a  reconciliation  /hall 
be  effefied\  which  he  ad'ures  me  nothing 
mill  be  wanting  in  him  to  facilitate; 
greatly  as  he  been  infulted  by  all  my 
family. 

Thefe  feveral  meafures  he  propofes 
to  my  choice;  as  it  was  unlikely,  he 
fays,  that  he  could  procure,  in  the  time, 
a  letter  from  Lady  Betty,  under  her 
own  hand,  to  invite  me  in  form  to  her 
houfe,  unlefs  he  had  been  himfelf  to  go 
to  that  lady  for  it;  which,  at  this  cri- 
tical conjuncture,  while  he  is  attending 
my  commands,  is  impoffible. 

He  conjures  me,  in  the  mod  folemn 
manner,  if  I  would  not  throw  him  into 
utter  del'pair,  to  keep  to  my  appoint- 
ment. 

Howe'ver,  inftead  of  threatening  my 
relations,  or  Solmes,  if  I  recede,  he 
relpectfully  lays,  thut  he  doubts  not, 
but  that,  if  I  do,  it  will  be  upon  fucli 
reafons,  as  he  ought  to  be  fatisfied 
with  ;  upon  no  {lighter,  he  hopes,  than 
their  leaving  me  at  full  liberty  to  pur- 
fue  my  own  inclinations:  in  which 
(whatever  they  mall  be)  he  will  en- 


*  It  rnay  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  Mr.  Lovelace  artfully  contrived  to 
diive  the  family  on,  by  permitting  bis  and  their  agent  Leman  to  report  machinations,  which 
he  had  neither  intention  nor  power  to  execute. 

f  Seethe  Note  on  Page  158  of  this  Volume. 
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tirely  acquiefce;  only  endeavouring  to 
male  his  future  guod  i>tl:a  viour  the  f ale 
ground  for  his  expectation  oj  my  favour . 

In  fhort,  he  folemnly  vows,  that 
bis  ivbole  view  at  prefent,  is  to  free  me 
from  my  imprifonment;  and  to  reftore 
me  to  my  own  free-will,  in  a  point  fo 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  my  future  hap- 
pinefs.  He  declares,  that  neither  the 
hopes  he  has  of  my  future  favour,  nor 
the  consideration  of  his  own  and  fami- 
ly's honour,  will  permit  him  to  propofe 
any-thing  that  jhall  be  inconfijtent  nvitb 
»y  0ot>*  moft  fcrupulous  notions :  and, 
for  my  mind's  fake,  mould  chufe  to 
have  the  propofed  end  ohtained  by  my 
friends  declining  to  compel  me.  But 
that  nevertheless,  as  to  the  world's  opi- 
nion, it  is  impofiible  to  imagine,  that 
the  behaviour  of  my  relations  to  me 
has  not  already  brought  upon  my  fa- 
mily thofe  free  cenfures  which  they  de- 
ferve,  and  caufed  the  ftep  which  I  am 
fo  fcrupulous  about  taking,  to  be  no 
other  than  the  natural  and  expelled 
confequence  of  their  treatment  of  me. 

Indeed,  I  am  afraid  all  this  is  true: 
and  it  is  owing  to  fome  little  degree  of 
politeneis,  that  Mr.  Lovelace  does  not 
fay  all  he  might  fay  on  this  fubjeft:  for 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  am  the  talk,  and 
perhaps  the  bye-word  of  half  the  coun- 
ty. If  fo,  I  am  afraid  I  can  now  do 
nothing  that  will  give  me  more  difgrace 
than  I  have  already  fo  caufelelsly  re- 
ceived by  their  indiicreet  pcrfecutions: 
and  let  me  be  whofe  I  will,  and  do 
what  I  will,  I  fliall  never  wipe  off  the 
ftain  which  my  confinement,  and  the 
rigorous  ufage  I  have  received,  have 
fixed  upon  me;  at  leaft  in  my  own 
opinion. 

1  wift),  if  ever  I  am  to  be  confidered 
as  one  of  the  eminent  family  this  man 
?s  allied  to,  fome  of  them  do  not  think 
the  worfe  of  me,  for  the  dilgrace  I 
have  received.  I.n  that  cafe,  perhaps, 
I  /hall  be  obliged  to  him,  if  he  do  not. 
You  fee  how  much  this  haifo,  this 
cruel  treatment  from  my  own  family 
has  humbled  me !  But  perhaps  I  was 
too  much  exalted  before. 

Mr.  Lovelace  concludes,  with  re- 
peatedly begging  an  interview  with 
nici  and  that,  this  night,  if  poflible: 
a.n  honour,  he  fays,  he  is  the  more  en- 
couraged to  folicit  for,  as  I  had  twice 
before  made  him  hope  for  it.  Butwhe- 
fier  he  obtain  it  or  not,  he  befeechcs 
u\z  to  chufe  one  of  the  alternatives  he 


offers  to  my  acceptance;  and  not  to  de- 
part from  my  refolution  of  dealing  on 
Monday,  uniefs  the  reafon  ceafes  on 
which  I  had  taken  it  up;  and  that  I 
have  a  profpeft  of  being  reftored  to  the 
favour  of  my  friends;  at  lead  to  my 
own  liberty,  and  freedom  of  choice. 

He  renews  all  his  vows  and  promifes 
on  this  head  in  fo  earned  and  ibfolemn 
a  manner,  that  (his  own  int ere/I,  and 
his  family's  honour,  and  their  favour 
for  me,  co-operating)  I  can  have  no 
room  to  doubt  of  his  lincerity. 


LETTER    XLI. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SAT.  MORN.  8  O'CLOCK  (APRIL  8.) 

WHETHER  you  will  blame 
me  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I 
have  deposited  a  letter  confirming  my 
refolution  to  leave  this  houfeon  Mon- 
day next,  within  the  hour  mentioned 
in  my  former,  if  poffible.  I  have  not 
kept  a  copy  of  it.  But  this  is  the  fub- 
ftance. 

I  tell  him,  That  I  have  no  way  to 
avoid  the  determined  refolution  of  my 
friends  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Solmes,  but 
by  abandoning  this  houfe  by  his  aflift- 
ance. 

I  ha\re  not  pretended  to  make  a  merit 
with  him  on  this  fcore;  for  I  plainly 
tell  him,  That  could  I,  without  an 
unpardonable  fin,  die  when  I  evaouldt 
I  would  fooner  make  death  my  choice, 
than  take  a  ftep,  which  all  the  world, 
if  not  my  own  heart,  would  condemn 
me  for  taking. 

I  tell  him,  That  I  mail  not  try  to 
bring  any  other  cloaths  with  me,  than 
thole  I  ihall  have  on;  ands  thofe  but 
my  common  wearing-apparel;  left  I 
fiiould  be  fufpefted.  That  I  muft  «c- 
peft  to  be  denied  the  poffefiion  of  my 
eiti»te:  but  that  I  am  determined  never 
to  confent  to  a  litigation  with  my  fa- 
ther, were  I  to  be  reduced  to  ever  fo 
low  *  (late.  So  that  the  protection  I 
am  to  be  obliged  for  to  any  one,  muft 
be  alone  for  the  diftrefs  fake.  That, 
therefore,  he  will  have  nothing  to  hope 
for  from  this  ftep,  that  he  bad  not  be- 
fore: and  that,  in  every  light  J  referve 
to  myfelf  to  acttpt  or  refufe  bis  ail 
drefs,  ai  his  behaviour  and  circumfptc- 
eft  ear  to  me  to  dfferve. 

I  tell 
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1  tell  him,  That  I  think  it  beft  to  go 
»nto  a  private  lodging,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lady  Betty  Lawrance; 
r.nd  not  to  her  lady/hip's  houfe;  that 
it  may  not  appear  to  the  world,  that  I 
have  rtfnvtdmyfelf  in  bit  family,  and 
that  a  reconciliation  with  my  friends 
rrtky  not,  on  that  account,  be  made 
impracticable:  that  I  will  fend  for  thi- 
ther my  faithful  Hannah;  and  apprize 
only  Mil's  Howe  where  I  am.  That 
he  /ball  injiaxtly  leave  me,  and  go  to 
London,  or  to  one  of  Lord  M/s  feats; 
and  (as  he  had  promifed)  not  come 
near  me,  but  by  my  leave;  contenting 
Jiimfelf  with  a  correfpondente  by  let- 
ter only. 

That  if  I  find  myfelf  in  danger  of 
being  difcovered,  and  carried  back  by 
violence,  I  will  then  throw  myfelf  di- 
reclly  into  the  proteclion  either  of  La- 
dy Betty  or  Lady  Sarah  :  but  this  only 
in  cafe  of  abfolute  necejfity;  for  that  it 
will  be  more  to  my  reputation,  for  me, 
by  the  belt  means  I  can,  (taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  privacy)  to  enter  by  a 
fecond  or  third  hand  into  a  treaty  ofre- 
(onciliation  nvith  my  friends. 

That  I  muft,  however,  plainly  tell 
him,  that  if  in  this  treaty,  my  friends 
tnfift  upon  my  refolding  againft  marrying 
him,  I  ii'ill  engage  fo  comply  ivith  then;; 
provided  they  will  allow  me  to  promife 
him,  that  I  ivill  never  be  the  'wife  of 
any  other  man  -Mhile  he  remains  fmgle, 
or  it  living  ;  that  this  is  a  compliment 
I  am  willing  to  pay  him,  in  return  for 
rhe  trouble  and  pains  he  has  taken,  and 
the  ufage  he  has  met  with,  on  my  a;c- 
count.  Although  I  intimate,  that  he 
nuy,  in  a  great  meafure  thank  him- 
felf  (by  renlbn  of  the  little  regard  he 
has  paid  to  his  reputation)  for  the 
flights  he  has  met  with. 

I  tell  him,  That  1  may,  in  this  pri- 
vacy, write  to  my  coufin  Morden, 
and,  if  poffible,  inteieft  him  in  my 
.aufe. 

I  take  fome  biisf  notice  then  of  his 
alternatives. 

You  mull  think,  my  dear,  that  this 
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unhappy  force  upon  me,  and  this  pro- 
jected flight,  make  it  neceffary  for  me 
to  account  to  him  much  fooner  than  I 
fhould  otherwife  chufe  to  do,  for  every 
part  of  my  conduct. 

It  is  not  to  be  expefted,  I  tell  him, 
that  your  mother  will  embroil  herfelf, 
or  luffer  you  or  Mr.  Hickman  to  be 
embroiled,  on  my  account:  and  as  to 
his  propofal  of  my  going  to  London, 
I  am  fuch  an  abfolute  ftrangerto  every- 
body there,  and  have  fuch  a  bad  opi- 
nion of  the  place,  that  I  cannot  by  any 
means  think  of  going  thither;  except 
I  mould  be  induced,  fome  time  hence, 
by  the  ladies  of  his  family  to  attend 
them. 

As  to  the  meeting  he  is  defirous  of,  I 
think  it  by  no  means  proper;  efpecially 
as  it  is  ib  likely  that  I  may  foon  ice 
him.  But  that  if  any -thing  occurs  to 
induce  me  to  change  my  mind,  as  to 
withdrawing,  I  will  then  take  the  firft 
opportunity  to  fee  him,  and  give  him 
my  reafons  for  that  change, 

This,  my  dear,  I  the  lefs  fcrnpled 
to  write,  as  it  might  qualify  him  to 
bear  foch  a  difappointment,  mould  I 
give  it  him;  he  having,  betides,  be- 
haved fo  very  unexceptionably  when  he 
furpnzed  me  fome  time  ago  in  the 
lonely  Wood  Houfe. 

Finally,  I  commend  myfelf,  as  a 
perfon  in  diltrefs,  and  merely  as  f*c b, 
to  his  honour,  ajid  to  the  protection  of 
the  ladies  of  his  family.  I  repeat 
[moil  cordially,  I  am  hue!]  my  deep 
•-concern  for  being  forced  to  take  a  ftep 
fo  difagreeable,  and  fo  derogatory  to 
my  honour.  And  having  told  him, 
that  I  will  endeavour  to  obtain  leave  to 
dine  in  the  Ivy  Summer  Houfe*,  ami 
to  fend  Betty  of  fome  errand,  when 
there,  I  leave  the  reft  to  m'm;  but 
imagine,  that  about  four  o'clock  will 
be  a  proper  time  for  him  to  contrive 
fome  fignal  to  let  me  know  he  is  at 
hand,  and  for  me  to  unbolt  the  garden - 
door. 

I  added,  by  way  of  poftfcript,  Thnt 
their  (ufpicions  feeming  to  encreafe,  I 


*  The  /<;>•  Summer  Hcuft  (or  I-jy  B^i'ir,  as  it  was  fometimes  calkd  In  the  family)  wss 
a  place,  that  from  a  giri,  this  young  lady  delighted  in.  She  ufeJ  in  the  lummer-mwiths, 
frequently  to  fit  and  work,  and  read,  and  write,  and  draw,  and  (when  peimitted)  to  break- 
Tall,  and  dine,  and  fom "times  to  fup,  in  itj  efpecially  when  Mils  Howe,  who  had  an  equal 
iikingtoit,  was  her  vifitor  and  gueil. 

Shedifcribes  it,  in  another  letter  (which  appears  not)  as  pointing  to  a  pretty  variegated 
[andfcape  of  w:>od,  water,  and  hilly  country;  which  had  plcafed  herfo  much,  that  (he  had 
drawn  it;  tbe  piece. hanging  up,  in  her  parlour,  among  fome  of  her  other  drawings. 

advife 
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advife  him  to  contrive  to  fend  or  come 
to  the  ufual  place,  as  frequently  as 
poffible,  in  the  interval  of  time  till 
Monday  morning  ten  or  eleven  o'clock; 
as  lomething  may  poflibly  happen  to 
make  me  alter  my  mind. 

0  my  dear  Mifs  Howe!— what  a  fad, 
fad  thing  is  the  necefluy,  forced  upon 
me,  for  all  this  preparation  and  con- 
trivance!—-But  it  is  now  too  late! — 
But  how! — Too  late,  did  I  fay? — What 
a  word  is  that! — what  a  dreadful  thing, 
•were  I  to  repent,  to  find  it  to  be  too 
late  to  remedy  the  apprehended  evil! 

SATURDAY,  TEN  O'CLOCK. 

MR.  SOLMES  is  here.  He  is  to 
dine  with  his  new  relations,  as  Betty 
tells  me  he  already  calls  them. 

He  would  have  thrown  himfelf  in  my 
way  once  more :  but  I  hurried  up  to 
my  prifon,  in  my  return  from  my  gar- 
den walk,  to  avoid  him. 

1  had,  when  in  the  garden,  the  cu- 
riofity  to  fee  if  my  letter  were  gone  :  I 
cannot  fay  with  an  intention  to  take  it 
back  agais   if  it  were  not,  becatife  I 
fee  not  how  I  could  do  otherwife  jhan  I 
have  done;  yet,  what  acnprice!   when 
I  found  it  gone,  I  began   (as  yefterday 
morning)  to  wifh  it  had  not.     For  no 
other  reafon,  I  believe,  than  liecaufe 
it  was  out  of  my  power. 

A  ftrange  diligence  in  this  man  ! — 
He  fays,  he  almoft  lives  upon  the 
place;  and  I  think  fo  too. 

He  mentions,  as  you  will  fee  in  his 
letter,  four  feveral  difguifes,  which  he 
puts  on  in  one  duy.  It  is  a  wonder, 
neverthelefs,  that  he  has  not  been  fvcn 
by  fome  of  our  tenants:  for  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  any  difguife  can  hide  the 
gracefulnefs  of  his  figure.  But  this 
is  tobefaid,  that  the  adjoining  grounds 
being  all  in  our  own  hands,  and  no 
common  foot-paths  near  that  part  of 


the  garden,  and  through  the  park  and 
coppice,  nothing  can  be  more  bye  and 
unfrequented. 

Then  they  are  lefs  watchful,  I  be- 
lieve, over  my  garden -walks,  and  my 
poultry-vifits,  depending,  as  my  aunt 
hinted,  upon  the  bad  character  they 
have  taken  fo  much  pains  to  fatten  up- 
on Mr.  Lovelace.  This,  they  think, 
(and  jujlly  think)  mutt  fill  me  with 
doubts.  And  then  the  regard  I  have 
hitherto  had  for  my  reputation,  is  ano- 
ther of  their  iecurities.  Were  it  not 
for  thefe  two,  they  would  not  furely 
have  u fed  me  as  they  have  done;  and 
at  the  fame  time  left  me  the  opportu- 
nities which  I  have  feveral  times  had, 
to  get  away,  had  I  been  difpofed  to  do 
fov:  and  indeed  their  dependence  on 
both  thefe  motives  would  have  been 
well  founded,  had  they  kept  but  tole- 
rable meafures  with  me. 

Then,  perhaps,  they  have  no  notion 
of  the  back-door;  as  it  is  feldom  open- 
ed, and  leads  to  a  place  fo  pathlefs  and 
lonefomef .  If  not,  there  can  be  no 
other  way  to  efcape  (if  one  would) 
unld's  by  the  plamy  lane,  fo  full  of 
firings,  by  which  your  fervant  reaches 
the  folitary  Wood  Houfe;  to  which 
lane  one  muft  defcend  from  a  high 
bank,  that  bounds  the  poultry-yard. 
For,  as  to  the  front-way,  you  know, 
one  muft  pafs  through  the  houfe  to 
that,  and  in  fight  of  the  parlours,  and 
the  fervants  hall;  and  then  have  the 
open  court-yard  to  go  through,  and, 
by  means  of  the  iron-gate,  be  full  in 
view,  as  one  pafles  over  the  lawn,  for 
n  quarter  of  a  mile  together;  the  young 
plantations  of  elms  and  limes  afford- 
ing yet  but  little  (hade  or  covert. 

The  Ivy  Summer  Houfe  is  the  moft 
convenient  for  this  heart-affe&ingpur- 
pofe,  of  any  fpot  in  the  garden,  as  it 
is  not  far  from  the  back-door,  and  yet 


*  They  might,  no  doubt,  make  a  dependence  upon  the  reafons  flie  gives :  but  their  chief 
reliance  was  upon  the  vigilance  of  their  Joleph  Leman;  little  imagining,  what  an  imple- 
ment he  was  of  Mr.  LovcUce. 

•j-  This,  in  another  of  her  letters,  (which  neither  is  inferted)  is  thus  defcribed. — *  A 
piece  of  ruins  upon  it,  the  remains  of  an  old  chapel,  now  ftanding  in  the  midft  of  the 
coppice;  here  and  there  an  overgrown  oak,  Airrounded  with  ivy  and  mifletoe,  ftarting  up, 
to  fan&ify,  as  it  were,  the  awful  folemncfs  of  the  place:  a  fpot,  too,  where  a  man  hav- 
ing' been  found  hanging  fome'years  ago,  it  was  ufed  to  be  thought  of  by  us  when  children, 
and  by  the  jnaid-l'rrv.mts,  with  a  degree  of  terror,  (it  being  actually  the  habitations 
of  owls,  ravens,  and  other  ominous  birds)  as  haunted  by  ghofts,  goblins,  fpedtres.  The 
genuine  refult  of  country  lonelinefs  and  ignorance:  notions  which,  early  propagated,  are 
apt  to  leave  impreflions  even  upon  rqinds  grown  ftiong  enough  at  the  fame  time  to  defpHe 
the  like  credulous  follies  in  others.' 

in 
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in  another  alley,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber. Then  it  is  feldom  reforted  to  by 
any-body  elfe,  except  in  the  ftimmer- 
months,  becaufe  it  is  cool.  When 
they  loved  me,  they  would  often,  for 
this  reafon,  objeft  to  my  long  conti- 
nuance in  it: — but  now,  it  is  no  matter 
what  becomes  of  me.  Beiides,  coldis 
a.  bracer,  as  my  brother  laid  yefterday. 
Here  I  will  depolit  what  I  have 
written.  Let  me  have  your  prayers, 
my  dear;  and  your  approbation,  or 
yourcenfure,  of  thefteps  I  have  taken: 
for  yet  it  may  not  be  quite  too  late  to 
revoke  the  appointment.  I  am  your 
moft  affefiionale  and  faithful 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

Why  will   you   fend   your  fervant 
empty-handed? 


LETTER    XLII. 

MISS    HOWE,    TO  MISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

SAT. AFTERNOON. 

BY  your  laft  date  of  ten  o'clock  in 
your  letter  of  this  day,  you  could 
not  long  have  depofited  it  before  Robin 
took  it.  He  rode  hard,  and  brought 
it  to  me  juft  as  I  hadrifen  from  table. 

You  may  juftly  blame  me  for  fend- 
ing  my  mefienger  empty-handed,  ycur 
fituation  confiderecl ;  and  yet  that  very 
fituation  (fo  critical!)  is  partly  the 
reafon  for  it :  for  indeed  I  know  not 
what  to  write,  fit  to  fend  you. 

I  have  been  enquiring  privately, 
how  to  procure  you  a  conveyance  from 
Harlowe  Place,  and  yet  not  appear  in 
it;  knowing,  that  to  oblige  in  ihefaft, 
and  to  difoblige  in  the  manner,  is  but 
obliging  by  halves  :  my  mother  being 
moreover  very  lufpicious,  and  very 
uneafy;  made  inore  fo  by  daily  vifits 
from  your  uncle  Antony;  who  tells 
her,  that  every- thing  is  now  upon  the 
point  of  being  determined;  and  hopes, 
that  her  daughter  will  not  fo  interfere, 
as  to  difcourage  your  compliance  with 
their  wills.  This  I  came  at  by  a  way 
that  I  cannot  take  notice  of,  or  both 
(hould  hear  of  it  in  a  manner  neither 
would  like:  and,  <wiibout  that,  my 
mother  and  1  have  had  almoft  hourly 
bjckerings. 

I  found  more  difficulty  than  I  ex- 
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pefted  (as  the  time  was  confined,  and 
fecrefy  required,  and  as  you  lo  earneft- 
ly  forbid  me  to  accompany  you  in  your 
enterprize)  in  procuring  you  a  vehicle. 
Had  you  not  obliged  me  to  keep  mea- 
fures  with  my  mother,  I  could  have 
managed  it  with  eafc.  I  could  even 
have  taken  our  own  chariot,  on  one 
pretence  or  other,  and  put  two  horfcrs 
extraordinary  to  it,  if  I  had  thought 
fit;  and  I  could,  when  we  had  got  to 
London,  have  fent  it  back,  and  no- 
body the  wifer  as  to  the  lodgings  we 
might  have  taken. 

I  wim  to  the  Lord,  you  had  permit- 
ted  this.  Indeed  I  think  you  are  too 
punctilious  a  great  deal  for  your  fitua- 
tion. Would  you  expeft  to  enjoy 
yourfelf  with  your  ufual  placidnefs, 
and  not  be  ruffled,  in  an  hurricane 
which  every  moment  threatens  to  blow 
your  houfe  down  ? 

Had  your  diftrefsfprung  from  your- 
felf, that  would  have  been  another 
thing.  But  when  all  the  world  knows 
where  to  lay  the  fault,  this  alters  the 
cafe. 

How  can  you  fay  I  am  happy,  when 
my  mother,  to  her  power,  is  as  much 
an  abettor  of  their  wickednefs  to  my 
deareft  friend,  as  your  aunt,  or  any- 
body elie? — And  this  through  the  in- 
ftigation  of  that  odd -headed  and  fool- 
ifh  uncle  of  yours,  who  [forry  crea- 
ture that  he  is  !5  keeps  her  up  to  reib- 
lutions  which  are  unworthy  of  her,  for 
an  example  to  me,  if  it  pleafeyou.  Is 
not  this  caufe  enough  for  me  to  ground 
a  refentment  upon,  fufficient  to  juftify 
me  for  accompanying  you;  the  frtend- 
fliip  between  us  fo  well  known  ? 

Indeed,  my  dear,  the  importance  of 
the  cafe  confidered,  I  muft  repeat,  that 
you  are  too  nice.  Don't  they  already 
think,  that  your  non-compliance  with, 
their  odious  meafures  is  owing  a  good 
deal  to  my  advice  ?  Have  they  not  pro- 
hibited our  correfprndence  upon  that 
very  furmife  ?  And  have  I,  but  on  your 
account,  reafon  to  value  *ijubat  they 
think? 

Befides,  what  difcredit  have  I  to  fear 
by  fuch  a  ftep?  What  detriment? 
Would  Hickinan,  do  you  believe,  re- 
fui'e  rne  upon  it? — If  he  did,  flioulJ  I 
be  forry  /or  that?— Who  is  it,  that 
has  a  foul,  who  would  not  be  aff;cled 
by  fuch  an  inftance  of  female  i'riend- 
fhip  ? 

But  I  fliould  vex  and  diforder  ry 
M  m  mother '  — 
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mother!— Well,  that  is  fomething: 
but  not  more  than  (he  vexes  and  difor- 
ders  me,  on  her  being  made  an  imple- 
ment by  fuch  a  fony  creature,  who 
ambles  hither  every  day  in  fpite  to  my 
deareft  friend — Woe  be  to  both,  if  it 
be  for  a  double  end! — Chide  me,  if  you 
will:  I  don't  care. 

I  fay,  and  I  infift  upon  it,  fuch  a 
ftep  would  ennoble  your  friend :  and  if 
ftill  you  will  permit  it,  I  will  take  the 
office  out  of  Lovelace's  hands;  and, 
to  morrow  evening,  or  on  Monday 
before  his  time  of  appointment  takes 
place,  will  come  in  a  chariot,  or  chaife. 
And  then,  my  dear,  if  we  get  off  as  I 
vvifli,  will  we  make  terms  (and  what 
terms  we  pleafe)  with  them  all.  My 
mother  will  be  glad  to  receive  her 
daughter  again  I  warrant :  and  Hick- 
man  will  cry  for  joy  on  my  return  5  or 
he  fliall  for  farrow. 

But  you  are  fo  very  earneftly  angry 
with  me  for  propofing  fuch  a  ftep,  and 
have  always  fo  much  to  fay  for  your 
fide  of  any  queftion,  that  I  am  afraid  to 
urge  it  farther. — Only  be  fo  good  (let 
me  add)  as  to  encourage  me  to  refume 
it,  if,  upon  farther  confideration,  and 
upon  weighing  matters  well,  (and  in 
this  light,  whether  beft  to  go  off  with 
me,  or  with  Lowlace}  you  can  get 
over  your  punctilious  regard  for  my 
reputation.  A  woman  going  away 
with  a  woman  is  not  fo  discreditable  a 
thing,  furely!  and  with  no  view,  but  to 
avoid  the  fellows! — I  fay,  only  be  fo 
good  as  to  confider  this  point;  and  if 
you  can  get  over  your  fcruples  on  my 
account,  do.  And  fo  I  will  have 
done  with  this  argument  for  the  pre- 
fent ;  and  apply  myfelf  to  fame  of  the 
paflages  in  yours. 

A  time,  I  hope,  will  come,  that  I 
(hall  be  able  to  read  your  affecting  nar- 
ratives without  that  impatient  bitter- 
nefs,  which  now  boils  over  in  my 
heart,  and  would  flow  to  my  pen,  were 
I  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  what 
yon  write.  And  indeed  I  am  afraid  of 
giving  you  my  advice  at  all,  or  of  tell- 
ing you  what  I  fliould  do  in  your  cafe; 
(Tuppofing  you  will  ftill  refufe  my  of- 
fer;  finding  too,  what  you  have  been 
brought  or  rather  driven  to,  without 
it)  left  any  evil  Ihould  follow  it:  in 
which  cafe,  1  mould  never  forgive  my- 
felf. And  this  confideration  has  add- 
ed to  my  difficulties  in  writing  to  you 
now  you  are  upon  fuch  a  crifis,  and 


yet  refufe  the  only  method— But  I  faict,. 
I  would  not  for  the  prefent  touch  any 
more  that  ftring.  Yet,  one  word  more, 
chide  me  if  you  pleafe:  if  any  harm 
betide  you,  I  mall  for  ever  blame  my 
mother— Indeed  I  fhall — And  perhaps 
yourfelf,  if  you  do  not  accept  of  my 
offer. 

But  one  thing,  in  your  prefent  fitu- 
ation  and  profpe&s,  let  meadvife:  it  is 
this,  that  if  you  do  go  off  with   Mr. 
Lovelace,  you  take  the  firft  opportunity 
to  marry.     Why  fliould  you  not,  when 
every-body  will  know  by  whofe  abid- 
ance, and  inivhofe  company,  you  leave 
your  father's  houfe,  go  whitherfoever 
you  will  ?— You  may  indeed  keep  him 
at  adiftance,  until  fettlements  are  drawn, 
and  fuch  like  matters  are  adjufted  to 
your  mind:  but  even  thefe  are  matters 
of  lefs  confideration  in  your  particular 
cafe,  than  they  would  be  in  thatofmoft 
others:  and  firft,  Becaufe,  be  his  other 
faults  what  they  will,  nobody  thinks 
him  an  ungenerous  man:  next,  Becaufe 
the  pofleffion  of  your  eftate  muft  be 
given  up  to  you  as  foon  as  your  coufin 
Morden  comes;  who,  as  your  truftee, 
will  fee  it  done;  and  done  upon  proper 
terms:  sdly,  Becaufe  there  is  no  want 
of  fortune  on  his  fide:  4-thly,  Becaufe  all 
his  family  value  you,  and  are  extremely 
defirous  that  you  Ihould  be  their  rela- 
tion :  fthly,  Becaufe  he  makes  no  fcruple 
of  accepting  you  without  conditions. 
You  fee  how  he  has  always  defied  your 
relations;  [I,  for  my  own  part,  can  for- 
give him  for  the  fault:  nor  know  I,  if  it 
be  not  a  noble  one]  and  I  dare  fay,  he  had 
rather  call  you  his,  without  a  (hilling, 
than  be  under  obligation  to  thole  whom 
he  has  full  as  little  reafon  to  love,  as 
they  haveto love  him.    You  haveheard, 
that  his  own  relations  cannot  make  his 
proud  fpirit  fubmit  to  owe  any  favour 
to  them. 

For  all  thefe  reafons,  I  think,  you 
may  the  lefs  ftand  upon  previous  fet- 
tlements. It  is  therefore  my  abfolute 
opinion,  that  if  you  do  withdraw  with 
him,  (and  in  that  cafe  you  muft  let 
him  be  judge,  when  he  can  leave  you 
with  fafety,  you'll  abfcr-oe  that)  you 
fliould  not  poftpone  the  ceremony. 

Give  this  matter  your  moft  ferious 
confideration.  Punctilio  is  out  of  doors 
the  moment  you  are  out  of  your  father's 
houfe.  I  know  how  juftly  levere  you 
have  been  upon  thofe  inexcufable  crea- 
ture* whofe  giddinefs,  and  even  want 

of 
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cF  decency,  have  made  them,  in  the 
fame  hour  as  I  may  fay,  leap  from  a  pa- 
rent's window  to  a  huiband's  bed— 
But  confidering  Lovelace's  character,  I 
repeat  my  opinion,  that  your  reputa- 
tion in  the  eye  of  the  world  requires 
that  no  delay  be  made  in  this  point 
when  once  you  are  in  his  power. 

I  need  not,  I  am  fu re,  make  a  ftronger 
plea  to  you, 

You  fay,  in  excufe  for  my  mother, 
(what  my  fervent  love  for  my  friend 
very  ill  brooks)  That  we  ought  not  to 
blame  any  one  for  not  doing  what  (he 
has  an  option  to  do,  or  to  let  alone. 
This,  in  cafes  of  friend/hip,  would 
admit  of  very  ftri6l  difcuffion.  If  the 
thing  requefted  be  of  greater  confe- 
quence,  or  even  of  equal,  to  the  per- 
fon  fought  to,  and  it  were,  as  the  old 
phrafe  has  it,  to  take  a  thorn  out  of  onfs 
friends  foot,  to  put  it  into  one^s  o-ivn, 
fomething  might  be  faid. — Nay,  it 
would  be,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  afel- 
fifh  thing  in  us  to  aflc  a  favour  of  a 
friend  which  would  fubject  that  friend 
to  \\\efame  or  equal  inconvenience  as 
that  from  which  we  wanted  to  be  re- 
lieved. The  requefter  would,  in  this 
cafe,  teach  his  friend,  by  his  oivntel- 
fifh  example,  with  much  better  reafon, 
to  deny  him,  and  defpife  a  friendfhip 
fo  merely  nominal.  But  if  by  a /^in- 
convenience to  ourfelves,  we  could  re- 
lieve our  friend  from  a  greater,  the  re- 
fufal  of  fuch  a  favour  makes  the  refufer 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  friend:  nor 
would  I  admit  fuch  a  one,  not  even  into 
the  outermoft  fold  of  my  heart. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  your  opi- 
nion of  friendship,  as  well  as  mine: 
for  I  owe  the  diftinclion  to  you,  upon 
a  certain  occafion;  and  it  faved  me  from 
a  very  great  inconvenience,  as  you  muft 
needs  remember.  But  you  were  al- 
ways for  making  excufes  for  other  peo- 
ple, in  cafes  wherein  you  would  not 
have  allowed  of  one  fovjourfelf. 

I  muft  own,  that  were  thefe  excufes 
for  a  friend's  indifference,  or  denial, 
made  by  any-body  but_yo#,  in  a  cafe  of 
fuch  <vaft  importance  to  herfelf,  and  of 
fo  comparative  afmall  one  to  thofe  for 
whofe  protection  (he  would  be  thought 
to  wiflij  I,  who  am  for  ever,  as  you 
have  often  remarked,  endeavouring  to 
trace  effects  to  their  caufes,  (hould  be 
ready  to  fufpecl,  that  there  was  a  la- 
tent, unowned  inclination,  which  ba- 
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lancing,  orpreponderatiftgrztber,  made 
the  iffue  of  the  alternative  (however  im- 
portant) fit  more  lightly  upon  the  ex- 
cufer's  mir.d  than  (ne  cared  to  own. 

You  will  underftand  me,  my  dear. 
But  if  you  do  not,  it  may  be  as  well 
for  mej  for  lam  afraid  I  (hall  ba<ve  it 
from  you,  for  but  ftarting  fuch  a  no- 
tion, or  giving  a  hint,  which  perhaps, 
as  you  did  once  in  another  cafe,  you 
will  reprimandingly  call,  not  being 
able  to  forego  the  oftentation  of  faga- 
city,  though  at  theexpence  of  that  ten- 
dernefs  which  is  due  to  friend/hip  and 
charity. 

What  fignifies  owning  a  fault  with- 
out mending  it,  you'll  fay  ? — Very  true, 
my  dear.  But  you  know  I  ever  was  a 
faucy  creature— Ever  flood  in  need  of 
great  allowances. — And  I  remember 
likewife  that  I  ever  had  them  from  my 
dear  Clarifla.  Nor  do  I  doubt  them 
now:  for  you  know  how  much  I  love 
you — If  it  be  poffible,  more  than  my- 
felf  I  love  you  !  Believe  me,  my  dear: 
and,  in  confequenceof  that  belief,  you 
will  be  able  to  judge,  how  much  I  am 
affected  by  your  prefent  diftrefsful  and 
critical  fituation;  which  will  not  fuffer 
me  to  pafs  by  without  a  cenfure  even 
that  philofophy  of  temper  in  your  own 
caufe,  which  you  have  not  in  another's, 
and  which  all  that  know  you  ever  ad- 
mired you  for. 

From  this  critical  and  diftrefsful 
fituation,  it  (hall  be  my  hourly  prayer, 
that  you  may  be  delivered  without  ble- 
mi(h  to  that  fair  fame,  which  has  hi- 
therto, like  your  heart,  been  unfpotted. 

With  this  prayer,  twenty  times  re- 
peated, concludes_y0W7"  ever-affettwnate 
ANNA  HOWE. 

I  hurried  myfelf  in  writing  this; 
and  I  hurry  Robin  away  with  it, 
that  in  a  fituation  fo  very  critical, 
you  may  have  all  the  time  poffible 
to  confider  what  I  have  written, 
upon  two  points  fo  very  important. 
I  will  repeat  them  in  a  very  few 
words : 

Whether  you  chufe  not  rather  to  go 
off  with  one  of  jour  o>ivnfex-y  with 
your  ANNA  HOWE — than  with 
one  of  the  0/^Tj  withMr.LovE- 
LACE  ? 
And  if  not, 

Whether  you  (hould  not  marry  him 
as  foon  as  poffible  ? 
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LETTER    XLIII. 


MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE, TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

FTHB    PRECEDING   LETTER    NOT  RE- 
CEIVED.] 

SATURDAY,  AFTERNOON. 

ALREADY  have  I   an  ecftatick 
anfwer,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  my 
letter. 

He  promifes  compliance  with  my  will 
in  every  article:  approves  of  all  I  pro- 
pofe;  particularly  of  the  private  lodg- 
ing: and  thinks  it  a  happy  expedient 
to  obviate  the  cenfures  of  the  bufy  and 
the  unreflecting:  andyethe  hopes,  that 
the  putting  myfelf  into  the  protection 
of  either  of  his  aunts  (treated  as  I  am 
treated)  would  be  far  from  being  look- 
ed upon  by  any-body  in  a  difreputable 
light.     But  every  thing  I  enjoin  or  re- 
folve  upon  mult,  he  fays,  be  right,  not 
only  with  refpect  to  my  prefent  but  fu- 
ture reputation;  with  regard  to  which, 
he  hopes  fo  to  behave  himfelf,  as  to  be 
allowed  to  be,  next  to  myfelf,  more 
properly  felicitous  than  any-body.    He 
will  only  affure  me,  that  his  whole  fa- 
mily are  extremely  defirous  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  perfecutions  I  labour 
under,  to  make  their  court  and  endear 
themfelves  to  me,  by  their  beft  and  moft 
•chearful  fervices:   happy,  if  they  can 
in  any  meafure  contribute  to  my  pre- 
fent freedom  and  future  happinel's. 

He  will  this  afternoon,  he  fays,  write 
to  Lord  M.  and  to  Lady  Betty  and 
Lady  Sarah,  that  he  is  now  within 
view  of  being  the  happieft  man  in  the 
world,'  if  it  be  not  his  own  fault;  fince 
the  only  woman  upon  earth  that  can 
make  him  fo,  will  be  foonout  of  dan- 
ger of  being  another  man's;  and  can- 
not poffibly  prefcribe  any  terms  to  him 
that  he  (hall  not  think  it  his  duty  to 
comply  with. 

He  flatters  himfelf  now,  (my  lad 
letter  confirming  my  refolution)  that  he 
can  be  in  no  apprihenfion  of  my  chang- 
ing my  mind,  unlefs  my  friends  change 
their  manner  of  acting  by  mej  which 
he  is  too  fure  they  will  not*.  And 
now  will  all  his  relations,  who  take 


fuch  a  kind  and  generous  (hare  in  his 
interefts,  glory  and  pride  themielves  in 
theprofpedts  he  has  before  him. 

Thus  artfully  does  he  hold  me  to  it. 
As  to  fortune,  he  begs  of  me  not  to 
be    felicitous  on  that  fcore  :  that   his 
own  eftate  is  fufficient  for  us  both;  not 
a  nominal,  but  a  real,  two  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum,  equivalent  to  fome 
eftates  reputed  a  third  more:  that  it  ne- 
ver was  encumbred:  that  he  is  clear  of 
the  world,  both   as  to  book  and  bond 
debts;  thanks,   perhaps,  to  \\\s  pride, 
more  than  to  his  virtue:  that  Lord  M. 
moreover  refolves  to  fettle  upon  him  a 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum  on  his  nup- 
tials.    Ai.d  to  this,  he  will  have   it, 
his  lordfliip  is  inftigated  more  by  mo- 
tives of  juftice,  than  of  generofity;  as 
he  muft  confider  it  was  but  an  equiva- 
lent  for  an   eftate  which  he  had   got 
poffcffion  of,  to  which  bis  (Mr.  Love- 
lace's) mother  had  better  pretenfions. 
That  his  lordfhip  alfo  propofed  to  give 
him  up  either  his  feat  in  Hertfordshire, 
or  that  in  Lancashire,  at  his  own  or  at 
his  wife's  option,  efpecially  if  I  am  the 
perfon.     All  which  it  will  be  in  my 
power   to  fee  done,  and  proper  fettle- 
ments  drawn,  before  I  enter  into  any 
farther  engagements  with  him;  if  I  will 
have  it  fo. 

He  fays,  That  I  need  not  be  under 
any  folicitude  as  to  apparel:  all  im- 
mediate occafions  of  that  fort  will  be 
moft  chearfully  fupplied  by  the  ladies 
of  his  family:  as  my  others  (hall,  with 
the  greateft  pride  and  plea/lire  (if  I  v»ill 
allow  him  that  honour)  by  himfelf. 

He  affures  me,  That  I  fliall  govern, 
him  as  I  pleafe,  with  regard  to  any- 
thing in  his  power  towards  effecting  a 
reconciliation  with  my  friends:  a  point 
he  knows  my  heart  is  fet  upon. 

He  is  afraid,  that  the  timewill  hardly 
allow  of  his  procuring  Mifs  Charlotte 
Montague's  attendance  upon  me,  at 
St.  Alban's,  as  he  had  p'ropofed  fhe 
mould;  becaufe,  he  underftands,  (ha 
keeps  her  chamber  with  a  violent  cold 
and  fore  throat.  But  both  fhe  and  her 
filter,  the  firft  moment  (he  is  able  to  go 
abroad,  fhall  vifit  me  at  my  private 
lodgings;  and  introduce  me  to  Lady 
Sarah  and  Lady  Betty,  or  thofe  ladies 


*  Well  he  might  be  fo  fure,  when  he  had  the  art  to  play  them  off,  by  his  corrupted 
agent,  and  to  make  them  all  join  to  promote  his  views  unknown  to  themfelves ;  as  is  (hewn 
in  fome  of  his  preceding  letters. 

to 
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to  me,  as  I  (hall  chufe;  and  accompany 
me  to  town,  if  I  pleafe;  and  ftay  as  long 
in  it  with  me,  as  I  mall  think  fit  to 
ftay  there. 

Lord  M.  will  alfo,  at  my  own  time, 
and  in  my  own  manner,  (that  is  to  fay, 
either  publickly  or  privately)  make  me 
a  vilit.  And,  for  his  own  part,  when 
he  has  feen  me  in  fafety,  either  in  their 
protection,  or  in  the  privacy  I  prefer,  he 
will  leave  me,  and  not  attempt  to  vifit 
me  but  by  my  own  permiffion. 

He  had  thoughts  once,  he  fays,  on 
hearing  of  his  coufin  Charlotte's  in- 
difpofition,  to  have  engaged  his  coufin 
Patty's  attendance  upon  me,  either  in 
or  about  the  neighbouring  village,  or 
at  St.  Alban's:  but,  he  fays,  me  is  a 
low-fpirited,  timorous  girl,  and  would 
but  the  more  have  perplexed  us. 

So,  my  dear,  the  enterprize  requires 
courage  nnd  high  fpirits,  you  fee  !— 
And  indeed  it  does! — What  am  I  about 
to  do! 

He  himfelf,  it  is  plain,  thinks  it  ne- 
ceflary  that  I  mould  be  accompanied 
with  one  of  my  own  fex. — He  might, 
at  leaft,  have  propofed  the  woman  of 
one  of  the  ladies  of  his  family. — Lord 
blefs  me  ! — What  am  I  about  to  do! 

%        % 

AFTER  all,  far  as  I  have  gone,  I 
know  not  but  I  may  ftill  recede:  and 
if  I  do,  a  mortal  quarrel  I  fuppofe  will 
enfue. — And  what  if  it  does  ? — Could 
there  beany  way  toefcape  this  Solmes, 
a  breach  with  Lovelace  might  make 
way  for  the  Angle  life  to  take  place, 
which  I  fo  much  prefer:  and  then  I 
would  defy  the  fex.  For  I  fee  nothing 
but  trouble  and  vexation  that  they  bring 
upon  ours;  and  when  once  entered,  one 
is  obliged  to  go  on  with  them,  tread- 
ing, with  tender  feet,  upon  thorns, 
arid  (harper  thorns,  to  the  end  of  a  pain- 
ful journey. 

What  to  do  I  know  not.  The  more 
I  think,  the  more  I  am  embarrafied  ! 
—And  the  ftronger  will  be  my  doubts 
as  the  appointed  time  draws  near. 

But  1  will  go  down,  and  take  a  little 
turn  in  the  garden;  and  depofit  this, 
and  his  letters  all  but  the  two  laft, 
which  I  will  inclofe  in  my  next,  if  I 
have  opportunity  to  write  another. 

Meantime,  my  dear  friend— —But 
what  can  I  defire  you  to  pray  for  ?— 
Adieu  then!— Let  me  only  fay—A- 
dieu! 


LETTER    XLIV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

[iN   ANSWER  TO  LETTER  XLII.] 

SUNDAY  MORNING,    APRIL  9. 

DO  not  think,  my  beloved  friend, 
although  you  have  given  me  in 
yours  of  yefterday  a  feverer  inftance 
of  what,  neverthelefs,  Imuft  call  your 
impartial  love,  than  ever  yet  I  received 
from  you,  that  I  will  be  difpleafed  with, 
you  for  it.  That  would  be  to  put  my- 
felf  into  the  inconvenient  fituatien  of 
royalty:  that  is  to  fay,  out  of  the  way 
of  ever  being  told  of  my  faults;  of 
ever  mending  them;  and  in  the  tuaj  of 
making  the  fincereft  and  warmeft  fr»nd- 
fhip  ufelefs  to  me. 

And  then  how  brightly,  how  nobly 
glows  in  your  boiom  the  facred  flame 
of  frienclfnipj  fince  it  can  make  you 
ready  to  impute  to  the  unhappy  fufferer 
a  lefs  degree  of  warmth  in  her  own 
caufe,  than  you  have  for  her,  becaufe 
me  endeavours  to  diveft  herfelf  of  felf 
fo  far  as  to  leave  others  to  the  optioa 
which  they  have  a  right  to  make!— 
Ought  I,  my  dear,  to  blame,  ought  I 
notratherto  admireyou  for  this  ardour? 
But  neverthelefs,  left  you  ihould 
think  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  a 
furmife  which  (although  it  owes  it's 
rife  to  your  friendfliip)  would,  if  there 
were,  leave  me  utterly  inexculubie;  I 
muft,  in  juftice  to  myfelf,  declare,  that 
I  know  not  my  own  heart,  if  I  have 
any  of  that  latent  or  un- owned  incli- 
nation, which  you  would  impute  to 
any  other  but  me.  Nor  does  the  im- 
portant alternative  fit  lightly  on  my 
mind.  And  yet  I  muft  excufe  your 
mother,  were  it  but  on  this  fmglecon- 
fideration,  that  I  could  not  prefume  to 
reckon  upon  her  favour,  as  I  could 
upon  her  daughters,  fo  as  to  make  the 
claim  of  friendfliip  upon  her,  to  whom, 
as  the  mother  of  my  deareft  friend,  a 
veneration  is  owing,  which  can  hardly 
be  compatible  with  that  fweet  famili- 
arity which  is  one  of  the  indifpenfable 
requifites  of  the  facred  tie  by  which 
your  heart  and  mine  are  bound  in  one. 
What  therefore  I  might  expect  from 
my  Anna  Ho*we,  I  ought  not  from  her 
mother;  for  would  it  not  be  very  ftrange, 
that  a  perfon  of  her  experience  ihould 
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be  reflected  upon  becaufe  fhe  gave  not 
xip  her  own  judgment,  where  the  con- 
fequence  of  her  doing  fo  would  be  to 
embroil  herfelf,  as  fhe  apprehends, 
with  a  family  fhe  has  lived  well  .vith, 
and  in  behalf  of  a  child  againft  her  pa- 
rents?— As  (lie  has  moreover  a  daugh- 
ter of  her  own  : — a  daughter  too,  give 
jne  leave  to  fay,  of  whole  vivacity  and 
charming  fpirits  (he  is  more  apprchen- 
fjve  than  flie  need  to  be,  becauie  her 
truly  maternal  cares  makeherfcar  more 
from  her  youth,  than  (he  hopes  from  her 
prudence;  which  neverthelefs  fhe  and 
all  the  world  know  to  be  beyond  her 
years. 

And  here  let  me  add,  that  whatever 
you  may  generoufly,  and  as  the  refuft 
of  an  ardent  affection  for  your  unhappy 
friend,  urge  on  this  head,  in  my  be- 
half, or  harfhly  againft  any  one  who 
may  refufe  me  protection  in  the  extra- 
ordinary circumftances  I  find  myfelf 
in;  I  have  fome  pleafure,  in  being  able 
to  curb  undue  expectations  upon  my 
indulgent  friends,  whatever  were  to 
befal  myfelf  from  thofe  circumftances; 
for  I  fhould  be  extremely  mortified, 
were  I  by  my  lelfidi  forward nefs  to  give 
occafion  for  fuch  a  check,  as  to  be  told, 
that  I  had  encouraged  an  um  eafonable 
hope;  or,  according  to  the  phrafe  you 
mention,  wifhed  to  take  a  thorn  out  of 
my  own  foot,  ami  to  put  it  into  that  cf  my 
friend.  Nor  fhould  I  be  better  pleafed 
with  myfelf,  it,  having  been  taught  by 
my  good  Mrs.  Norton,  that  the  beft  of 
j'choolsis  tbat  fff  afflifliont  I  fhould  ra- 
ther learn  impatience  than  the  contrary, 
by  the  lefTons  I  am  obliged  to  get  by 
heart  in  it;  and  if  I  fhould  judge  of  the 
merits  of  others,  as  they  were  kind  to 
me-)  and  that  at  the  expence  of  their 
own  convenience  or  peace  of  mind. 
For  is  not  this  to  fuppofe  myfelf  ever 
in  the  right;  and  all  who  do  not  aft  as 
I  would  have  them  ail,  perpetually  in 
the  wrong  ?  In  fhort,  to  make  my  fake, 
God's  fake,  in  the  fenfeof  Mr.  Solmes's 
pitiful  plea  to  me  ? 

How  often,  my  dear,  have  you  and 
I  endeavoured  to  deteft  and  cenfure  this 
partial  fpirit  in  others  ? 

But  I  know  you  do  not  always  con- 
tent yourfelf  with  faying  what  you 
think  mzyjuflly  be  faid;  but,  in  order 
to  fhew  the  extent  of  a  penetration 
which  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  fub- 
je&,  delight  to  fay  or  lo  write  all  that  can 
be  faid  or  written,  or  even  thought)  on 


the  particular  occasion;  and  this  partly 
perhaps  from  being  defirous  [pirdon 
me,  my  dear!]  to  he  thought  miftreis 
of  a  fagacity  that  is  aforehand  with 
events.  But  who  would  wifh  to  drain 
off  or  dry  up  a  refreshing  current,  be- 
catife  it  now-a:- J-then  puts  us  to  fom« 
little  inconvenience  by  it's  overflow- 
ings ?  In  other  words,  who  would  not 
allow  for  the  livdinefs  of  a  fpirit  which 
for  one  painful  fenfibility  gives  an  hun- 
dred pleafnrable  ones  ?  And  the  one  in 
confequence  of  the  other? 

But  now  I  ccme  to  the  two  points  in 
your  letter,  which  moft  feniibly  con- 
cern me:  thus  you  put  them—- 
Whether I  chufe  not  rather  to  go  off 
[fhockingwords!]  withoneofmy 
o--wnfex\  with  my  ANNA  HOWE 
—than  with  one  of  t\\t  other  \  with 
Mr.  LOVELACE  ? 

And  if  not, 

Whether  I  fhould  not  marry  him  as 
foon  as  poffible  ? 

You  know,  my  dear,  my  reafons 
for  rejecting  your  propofal,  and  even 
for  being  earned  that  you  fhould  not  be 
kncivn  to  be  affifting  to  me  in  an  en- 
terprize  in  which  a  cruel  neceflity  in- 
duced me  to  think  of  engaging;  and 
for  which  you  have  not  the  fame  plea. 
At  this  rate,  luell  might  your  mother 
be  xineafy  at  our  correfpondence,  not 
knowing  to  what  inconveniences  it 
might  fubjecl  her  and  you! — If  /  am 
hardly  excufableto  think  of  withdraw- 
ing from  my  unkind  friends,  what  could 
you  have  to  fay  for  yourfelf,  were  you 
to  abandon  a  mother  fo  indulgent  ? 
Does  fhe  fufpecl  that  your  fervent 
friendfhip  may  lend  you  to  nfmail  in- 
difcretion?  And  does  this  fufpicion  of- 
fend you?  And  would  you,  in  refent- 
ment,  fhew  her  and  the  world,  that  you 
can  voluntarily  rufh  into  the  highejl er- 
ror that  any  of  our  fex  can  be  guilty  of? 

And  is  it  worthy  of  your  generofity 
[I  afk  you,  my  dear,  is  it?]  to  think 
of  taking  fo  undutiful  a  ftep,  becaufe 
you  believe  your  mother  would  be  glad 
to  receive  you  again  ? 

I  do  afTureyou,  that  were  I  to  take 
this  ftep  myfelf,  I  would  run  all  rifques 
rather  than  you  fhould  accompany  me 
in  it.  Have  I,  do  you  think,  adefire 
to  double  and  treble  my  own  fault  in 
the  eye  of  the  world  ?  In  the  eye  of  that 
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,  which,  cruelly  as  I  am  ufed,  (not 
knowing  all)  would  not  acquit  me? 

But,  my  deareft,  kindeft  friend,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  we  will  neither  of  us 
take  fuch  a  ftep.  The  manner  of  put- 
ting your  queftions  abundantly  con- 
vinces me,  that  I  ought  not,  \nyour 
opinion,  to  attempt  it.  You  no  doubt 
intend  that  I  (hall  fu  take  it^  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  equally  polite  and 
forcible  conviction. 

It  is  fome  fatisfaction  to  me,  (faking 
the  matter  in  this  light)  that  I  had  be- 
gun to  waver  before  I  received  your 
laft.  And  now  I  tell  you,  that  it  has  ab- 
folutely  determined  me  not  to  go  off;  at 
leaft,  not  to-morrow. 

If  you,  my  dear,  think  the  i/ue  of  the 
alternative  (to  ufe  your  own  words) 
Jits  fo  lightly  upon  my  mind^  in  fhort, 
that  my  inclination  \sfaulty;  the  world 
would  treat  me  much  lefsfcriipuloufly. 
When,  therefore,  you  reprefent,  that 
all  punclilio  muft  be  at  an  end  the  mo- 
ment I  am  out  of  'my  fathers  houfe;  and 
hint,  that  I  rnuft  fubmit  it  to  Mr.  Love- 
lace to  judge  ivken  he  can  leave  me  with 
fafety;  that  is  to  fay,  give  him  the  op- 
tion whether  he  will  leave  me,  or  not; 
who  can  bear  thefe  reflections,  who  can 
refolve  to  incur  thefe  inconveniences, 
that  has  the  queftion  ftill  in  her  own 
power  to  decide  upon  ? 

While  I  thought  only  ofanefcnpe 
from  this  boufe  as  an  efcape  from  Mr. 
Solmes  $  that  already  my  reputation 
luffered  by  my  confinement ;  and  that 
it  would  be  ftill  in  my  own  option, 
either  to  marry  Mr.  Lovelace,  or  wholly 
to  renounce  him;  bold  as  the  ftep  was, 
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I  thought,  treated  as  I  am  treated,  fome- 
thing  was  to  be  faid  in  excufe  of  it— 
If  not  to  the  world,  to  myfelft  and  to 
be  felf- acquit  ted,  is  a  bleffing  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  opinion  of  all  the  world. 
But,  after  I  have  cenfured  moft  fevere- 
ly,  as  I  have  ever  done,  thofe  giddy 
girls,  who  have  in  the  fame  hour,  as  I 
may  fay,  that  they  have  fled  from  their 
chamber,  prefented  themfelves  at  the 
altar  that  is  to  witnefs  to  their  unduti- 
ful  ramnefs;  after  I  have  ftipulated 
with  Mr.  Lovelace/or  time,  and  for  an 
ultimate  option  whether  to  accept  or  re- 
fufe  him;  and  for  his  leaving  me,  as 
foon  as  lam  in  a  place  of  fafety,  (which, 
as  you  obferve,  /^muft  be  the  judge  of;) 
and  after  he  hzsjignified'to  me  his  com- 
pliance imit h  tbefe  terms;  fo  that  I  can- 
not, \f\would,  recal  them,  and  fud- 
denly  marry — You  fee,  my  dear,  that 
I  have  nothing  left  me,  but  to  refolve 
not  to  go  away  with  him. 

But,  how,  on  this  revocation  of  my 
appointment,  fhall  I  be  able  to  pacify 
him? 

How!— -Why  aflert  the  privilege  of 
my  fex  ! — Surely,  on  this  fide  of  the  fo- 
lemnity  he  has  no  right  to  be  difpleafed. 
Befides,  did  I  not  referve  a  power  of 
receding,  as  I  fawfit?  To  what  pur- 
pofe,  as  I  a  (ked  in  the  cafe  between  your 
mother  and  you,  has  any-body  an  op- 
tion, if  the  making  ufe  of  it  (hall  give 
the  refuted  a -right  to  be  difgufted  ? 

Far,  very  far,  would  thofe,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  have  a  right  of 
abfol-Tjing  or  confirming  a  child's  pro- 
mife,  be  from  ratifying  mine,  had  it 
been  ever  fo  folemn  a  one*.  But  this 


*  See  Numb.  xxx.  Where  it  is  declared,  whofe  vows  fliall  be  binding,  and  vvhofe  not.  The 
vowsofaman,  or  of  a  widow,  are  there  pronounced  to  be  indifpenfable ;  becaufe  they  are  Ible, 
and  fubjeft  to  no  other  domeftick  authority.  But  the  vows  or'  a  fingle  woman,  and  of  a  wife, 
if  the  father  of  tl-.e  one,  or  the  huiband  of  die  other,  difallow  of  them  as  foon  as  they  know 
them,  are  to  be  of  noforcei 

A  matter  highly  neceffary  to  be  known;  by  all  young  ladies  efpecially,  whofe  deligning  ad- 
dreflers  too  often  endeavour  to  engage  them  by  vows;  and  then  plead  confcience  and  honour 
to  them  to  hold  them  down  to  the  performance. 

It  cannot  be  amifs  to  recite  the  very  words. 

Ver.  3.  If  a  'woman  -vma  a  -vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  bind  herself  by  a  land,  being  In  ber 
fathers  b(,uje  in  her  youth; 

4.  Ar.d  her  father  I:  car  her  few,  ar.d  her  bond  "wherewith  foe  bath  bound  her  foul,  and 
ber  father  Jhall  hdd  bis  fence  at  her;  then  all  her  -utiiis  fiall  jland,  and  every  bond  where* 
witbjae  hath  bound  bcrjmlfiallftand. 

5.  But  ;f  her  father  difaUevu  her  in  the  Jay  that  be  bcareth;   r.st  any  of  her  vows  or  of  bef 
lends  wherewith  Jbe  hath  bound  her  jovl  ftjall  jiand:  ar.d  the  Lord  Jhall  forgive  her,  becaufe 
her  father  difalloived  her* 

The  fame  in  the  cafe  of  a  wife,  as  faid  above.  See  Ver.  6,  7,  8,  £fc.— And  all  is  thus 
folemnly  clofed: 

Ver.  1 6.  Thefe  are  tbeftatutcs  ivbicb  the  Lord  commanded  Mofes  between  a  man  and  bis 
wife,  between  the  father  and  bh  daughter,  biir.gyct  in  ksrjoutb  in  ber  father's  boufe, 
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was  rather  an  appsintmenf  than  a  pro- 
mife:  and  fuppofe  it  had  been  the  lat- 
ter; and  that  I  had  not  referved  to  my- 
felf  a  liberty  of  revoking  it;  was  it  to 
preclude  better  or  maturer  confidera- 
tlon  ? — If  Co,  how  unfit  to  be  given  ! — 
How  ungenerous  to  be  ir.fifted  upon! — 
And  how  unfitter  ftill,  to  be  kept! — Is 
there  a  man  living  who  ought  to  be 
angry  that  a  woman  whom  he  hopes 
one  day  to  call  his,  (hall  refufe  to  keep 
a  rafh  promiie,  when,  on  the  matureit 
deliberation,  (he  is  convinced  that  it 
ivas  a  ram  one? 

I  refolve  then,  upon  the  whole,  to 
ftand  this  one  trial  of  Wednefday  next 
-•-or,  perhaps,  I  fliould  rather  fay,  of 
Tuefday  evening,  if  my  father  hold  his 
purpol'e  of  endeavouring,  in  perfon,  to 
make  me  read,  or  bear  read,  and  then 
Jign,  the  fettlements. — That,  that  muft 
be  the  greateft  trial  of  all. 

If  I  am  compelled  to  fign  them  over- 
night— Then  (the  Lord  blefsme!)  muft 
all  I  dread,  follow,  as  of  courie,  on 
Wednefday.  If  I  can  prevail  upon 
them  by  my  prayers  [Perhaps  I  (hall 
fall  into  fits;  for  the  very  firft  appear- 
ance of  my  father,  after  having  been  fo 
longbaniihed  his  prefence,  will  greatly 
affect  me — If,  I  fay,  I  can  prevail  upon, 
them  by  my  prayers]  to  lay  afide  their 
views,  or  to  iufpend  the  day,  if  but  for 
one  week;  if  not,  but  for  two  or  three 
days;  ftill  Wednefday  will  be  a  lighter 
day  of  trial.  They  will  furely  give  me 
time  to  confider\  to  argue  with  myfelf. 
This  will  notbe prorxi/ing.  As  I  have 
made  no  effort  to  get  away,  they  have 
no  resfon  to  fufpeft  me;  fo  I  may  have 
an  opportunity,  in  the  laft  refort,  to 
withdraw.  Mrs.  Norton  is  to  be  with 
me:  (he,  although  (he  mould  be  chid- 
den for  it,  will,  in  my  extremity,  plead 
for  me.  My  aunt  Hervey  may,  in  fuch 
an  extremity,  ^oin  with  her.  Perhaps 
my  mother  may  be  brought  over.  I 
will  kneel  to  each,  one  by  one,  to  make 
a  friend.  Some  of  them  have  been 
afraid  to  fee  me,  left  they  (hould  be 
moved  in  rny  favour:  does  not  this 
give  me  a  reafonable  hope,  that  I  may 
move  them?  My  brother's  counfeJ, 
heretofore  given,  to  turn  me  out  of 
doors  to  my  evil  deftiny,  may  again  be 
repeated,  and  may  prevail:  then  (hall  I 
be  in  no  <ivorfe  Cafe  than  no*w,  as  to  the 
difuleafure  of  my  friends}  and  thus  far 


better,  that  it  will  not  be  my  fault  that 
I  feek  another  protection:  which  even 
then  ought  to  be  my  coufin  Morden's> 
rather  than  Mr.  Lovelace's,  or  any  other 
performs. 

My  heart,  in  mort,  mifgives  me  lefs, 

when  I  refolve  this  way,  than  when  I 

think  of  the  other-,  and  in  fo  ftrong  and 

involuntary  a  bias,  the  heart  is,  as  I 

may  fay,  confclence.  And  well  cautions 

the  wife  man  :  '  Let  the  counfel  of  thine 

own  heart  ftand  ;  for  there  is  no  man 

more  faithful  to  thee,  than  it :   for  a 

man's  mind  is  fometimes  wont  to  tell 

him  more  than  feven  watchmen,  that 

fit  above  in  a  high  tower*.' 

Forgive  thefe  indigefted  felf-reafon- 

ings.     I  will  clofe  here :  and  inftantly 

fet  about  a  letter  of  revocation  to  Mr. 

Lovelace ;  take  it  as  he  will.     It  will 

only  be  "nother  trial  of  temper  to  him. 

To  me  of  infinite  importance.  And  has 

he  not    prornifed    temper  and   acqui- 

efcence,  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  change 

in  my  mind  ? 


LETTER    XLV. 

MISS  CLARrsSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  (APRIL  9.) 

NOBODY,  itfeems,  will  goto 
church  this  day.  No  blefling  to 
be  expected  perhaps  upon  views  fo 
worldly,  and  in  fome  fo  cruel. 

They  have  amiftruft  that  I  have  fome 
device  in  my  head.  Betty  has  been  look- 
ing among  my  cloaths.  I  found  her,  on 
coming  up  from  depofiting  my  letter  to 
Lovelace,  (for  I  have  written!)  peering 
among  them;  for  I  had  left  the  key  in 
the  lock.  She  coloured,  and  was  con- 
founded to  be  caught.  But  I  only  laid, 
I  (hould  be  accuftomed  to  any  fort  of 
treatment  in  time.  If  (he  had  her  or- 
ders—thofe  were  enough  for  her. 

She  owned,  in  her  confufion,  that  a 
motion  had  been  made  to  abridge  me  of 
my  airings ;  and  the  report  Jbe  mould- 
make,  would  be  of  no  difadvantagc  to 
me.  One  of  my  friends,  (he  told  me, 
urged  in  my  behalf,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  laying  me  under  greater  re- 
ftraint,  finceMr.Lovelace's  threatening 
to  refcue  me  by  violence,  were  I  to  have 
been  carried  to  my  uncle's,  was  a  con- 
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vision  that  I  had  no  defign  to  go  to  him 
voluntarily;  and  that  if  I  had,  I  mould 
have  made  preparations  of  that  kind 
before  now,  and,  moft  probably,  been 
detected  in  them. — Hence,  it  was  alfo 
inferred,  that  there  was  no  room  to 
doubt,  but  I  would  at  laft  comply. 

*  And,'  added  the  bold  creature,  '  if 

*  you  don't  intend  to  do  fo,  your  con- 
'  duel,  Mifs,  ieems  ftrange  to  me.'— 
Only  thus  (lie  reconciled  it;  that  I  had 
gone  fo  far,  I  knew  not  how  to  come  off 
gffiteelly:  and  me  fancied  I  mould,  in 
full  congregation,  on  Wednefday,  give 

Mr.  Solmes  my  hand.  'And  then,'  laid 
the  confident  wench, '  as  the  learned  Dr. 
'  Brand  took  his  text  hft  Sunday,  There 
'  ivill  be  joy  in  Heaven.'' 

This  is  the  lubftance  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Lovehee: 

That  I  have  reafons  of  the  greateft 
confequenceto myfelf,  (and  which, when 
known,  muft  fatisfy  him')  to  fufpend, 
for  the  prefenf,  my  intention  of  leaving 
my  father's  houfe:  that  I  have  hopes 
that  matters  may  be  brought  to  an  happy 
conclusion,  without  taking  a  ftep,  which 
nothing  but  the  laft  necefiity  could 
juftify:  and  that  he  may  depend  upon 
my  promife,  that  I  will  die  rather  than 
content  to  marry  Mr.  Solmes. 

And  fo,  I  am  preparing  myfelf  to 
(rand  the  (hock  of  his  exclamatory  re- 
ply. But  be  that  what  it  will ,  it  cannot 
affeftme  fo  much,  as  the  apprehenfions 
of  what  may  happen  to  me  next  Tuef- 
day or  Wednefday;  for  now  thofe  ap- 
prehenfions engage  my  whole  attention, 
and  make  me  fick  at  the  very  heart. 

SUNDAY,  KOUR  IN  THE  AFTERNOON. 

MY  letter  is  not  yet  taken  away — If 
be  mould  not  fend  for  it,  or  take  it,  and 
come  hither  on  my  not  meeting  him  to- 
morrow, in  doubt  of  what  may  have  be- 
fallen me,  what  mall  I  do!  Why  had  I 
any  concerns  with  this  lex  ! — I,  that 
was  fo  happy  till  I  knew  this  man! 

I  dined  in  the  Ivy  Summer  Houfe. 
My  requeft  to  do  fo  was  complied  with 
at  the  firft  word.  To  ftew  I  meant  no- 
thing, I  went  again  into  the  houfe  with 
Betty,  as  foon  as  I  had  dined.  I  thought 
it  was  not  amifs  to  aflt  this  liberty;  the 
weather  feemed  to  be  fet  in  fine.  Who 
knows  what  Tuefday  or  Wednefday 
may  produce  ? 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  SF.VEV   O'CLOCK. 

THERE  remains  my  letter  ftill ! — He 
is  bulled,  Ifuppofe,  in  his  preparations 
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for  to-morrow.  But  then  he  has  fer- 
vams.  Does  the  man  think  he  is  toft- 
cure  of  me,  that  having  appointed,  h« 
need  not  give  himfelf  any  further  con- 
cern about  me,  till  the  very  moment  ? 
lie  knows  how  I  ambefct.  He  knows 
not  what  may  happen.  I  might  be  ill, 
or  ftill  more  clofely  watched  or  confined 
than  before.  Thecorrefpondence/w^f 
fee  difcovered.  It  might  be  neceflary  to 
vary  the  fcheme.  I  might  be  forced 
into  meafures,  which  might  entirely 
fruftrate  my  purpofe.  I  might  have  new 
doubts.  I  might  fuggeft  fomething 
more  convenient,  for  any-thing  he 
knew.  What  cnn  the  man  mean,  1 
wonderJ-i-  Yet  it  (hall  lie  j  for  if  he  has 
it  any  time  before  the  appointed  hour, 
it  will  fave  me  declaring  to  him  per- 
fonally  my  changed  purpofe,  and  the 
trouble  of  contending  with  him  on  that 
feore.  If  he  fend  for  it  at  all,  he  vviU 
fee  by  the  date,  that  he  might  hare  had 
it  in  time;  and  if  he  be  put  to  any  in- 
convenience from  fbortnel's  of  notkc, 
let  him  take  it  for  his  pains. 


•      SITNPAY  NIGHT,  NIKS 
is  determined,  it  feems,  to  fend 
for  Mrs.  Norton  to  be  here  on  Tuefday 
to  dinner;  and  me  U  to  ftajr  with  me 
for  a  whole  week. 

So  me  is  firft  to  endeavour  to  perfuaie 
me  to  comply;  and,  when  the  violence 
is  done,  fhe  is  to  comfort  me,  and  try 
to  reconcile  me  to  my  fate.  The.y  ex? 
peel  Jits  and  fetches,  Betty  infolently 
tells  me,  and  expostulations,  and  excla- 
mations, without  number:  but  every- 
body will  be  prepared  for  them  ;  and 
when  it's  over,  it's  over  ;  and  I  mail  be 
eafy  and  pacified  when  I  find  I  can'/t 
help  it. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  to, 
JIVF.N  O'CLOCK. 

O  MY  dear!  There  yet  lies  the  let- 
ter, juft  as  I  left  it  ! 

Does  he  think  he  is  fo  fureof  me?— 
Perhaps  he  imagines  that  I  dare  not  al- 
ter my  purpofe.  I  wifh,  I  had  never 
known  him  !  I  begin  now  to  lee  this 
raftinefs  in  the  light  every-one  elfe 
would  have  fetn  it  in,  had  I  been  guilty 
of  it.  But  what  can  I  do,  if  he  come 
to-day  at  the  appointed  time  !  If  he  re- 
ceive not  the  It-tier,  I  nuift  fee  him,  or 
he  will  think  Cometh  ing  hns  befallen 
me;  and  certainly  will  come  to  the 
houfe.  As  certainly  he  will  beinfulted. 
And  what,  in  that  cafe,  may  be  the 
N  n  confequence! 
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cpnfequence!  Then  I  as  good  as  pro- 
rniled  that  I  would  take  the  fir  ft  oppor- 
tunity to  fee  him,  if  I  changed  my  mind, 
,)  give  him  my  reafons  for  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  out  of  hu- 
mour upon  it:  but  better,  if  we  meet, 
that  /rgoawav  diflatisfied  with  are,  than 
that  1  fhouki  go  away  diflutisried  with 

Ye,t,  fhort  as  the  time  is,  he  may  ftill 
perhaps  lend,  and  get  the  letter.  Some- 
may  have  happened  to  prevent 
him,  which,  when  known,  will  excufe 
him. 

After  I  have  difappointed  him  more 
once  before,  on  a  requefted  inter - 
<rie-~w  only,  it  is  impofilble  he  fliould  not 
have  ciiriojity  at  leaft,  to  know  if  fome- 
thing lias  not  happened;  and  whether 
inv  mind  hold  or  not  in  this  more  im- 
portant cafe.  And  yet,  as  I  rafhly  con- 
firmed my  refolution  by  afecond  letter, 
I  begin  now  to  doubt  it. 

NINE  O'CLOCK. 

MY  confin  Dolly  Herveyflid  the  in- 
clofeti  letter  into  my  hand,  as  I  puffed 
by  her,  coming  out  of  the  garden^ 

*f 

'   DEAREST    MADAM, 

'  T  Have  got  intelligence  from  one  xv ho 

'  pretends  to  know  every -thing, 

'  that  you  niuft  be  married  on  Wednef- 

'  clay  morningtoMr.  Solmes.  Perhaps, 

*  however,  flie  fays  this  only  to  vex  me j 
-'  for  it  is  that  iaucy  creature  Betty 

*  Barnes.  A  licence  is  got,  as  Ihe fays: 

*  and   f'o  far  me  went  as  to  tell  me, 

*  (bidding  me  lay  nothing;  but   me 
'  knew  I  would)  that  Mr.  Brand  is  to 

*  marry  you.     For  Dr.  Lewen,  I  hear, 

*  refutes,  unlefs  your  confent  can  be 
'  obtained;  and  they  have  heard  that  he 
'  does  not  approve  of  their  proceedings 

*  again  ft  you.     Mr.  Brand,  I  am  told, 
4  is  to  have  his  fortune  made  by  uncle 

*  Hariowe,  and  among  them. 

'  You  will  know  better  than  I  what 

*  to  make  of  all   thefe  matters ;    for 

*  fometimes  I    think    Betty   tells    me 
*"  things  as  if  I  fhould  not  tell  you,  and 
'   yet  expccls  that  I  will*.     For  there 
'  is    great   whifpering  between    Mil's 

*  Hnrlowe  and  her;   and   I   have  ob- 

*  ferved  that  when  their  whifpering  is 


'  over,  Betty  comes  and  tells  me  fome* 
'  thing  by  way  of  fecret.  She  and  all  the 
'  world  know  how  much  I  love  you  : 
'  and  fo  I  would  ha<ve  them.  It  is  an 
'  honour  to  me  to  love  a  young  lady 
'  who  is  and  ever  was  an  honour  to  all 
'  her  family,  let  them  fay  what  they 
'  will. 

'  But  from  a  more  certain  authority 
'  than  Betty's,  I  can  alfure  you,  (but  I 
'  mud  beg  of  you  to  burn  this  letter) 
'  that  you  are  to  be  fearched  once  more 
'  for  letters,  and  for  pen  and  ink  ;  for 
'  they  know  you  write.  Something 
'  they  pretend  to  have  come  at  from  one 
'  of  Mr.  Lovelace's  feivants,  which 
'  they  hope  to  make  fomething  of.  I 
'  know  not  for  certain  what  it  is.  He 
'  mult  be  a  very  vile  and  wicked  man, 
'  who  would  boaft  of  a  lady's  favour 
«  to  him,  and  reveal  fecrets.  But  Mr. 
«  Lovelace,  I  dare  fay,  is  too  much  of 
'  a  gentleman  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  in- 
'  gratitude. 

*  Then  they  have  a  notion,  from  that 
'  falfe  Betty  I  believe,  that  you  intend 
'  to  take  fomething  to  make  yourfelf 

*  lick;  and  fo  they  will  fearch  for  phials 
'and  powders,  and  fuch-like. 

-  '  If  nothing  fliould  be  found  that 
'  will  increafe  their  fufpicions,  you  are 

.  '  to  be  ufed  more  kindly  by  your  papa 
«  when  you  appear  before  them  all,  than 
«  he  of  late  has  ufed  you. 

'  Yet,  fick  or  well,  alas!  my  dear 
'  coufm !  you  muft  be  married.  But 
'  your  hulband  is  to  go  home  every 
'.  night  without  you,  till  you  are  re- 
'  conciled  to  him.  And  fo  illnefs  can 
'  be  no  pretence  to  fave  you. 

'  They  are  fure  you  will  make  a  good 
'  wife.  So  would  not  I,  unlefs  I  liked 
«  my  hufband.  And  Mr.  Solmes  is  al- 
'  ways  telling  them  how  he  will  pur- 
'  chafe  your  love  by  rich  prefcnts. — A 
'  fycophant  man  ! — I  wifti  he  and  Betty 
'  Barnes  were  to  come  together;  and 
'  he  would  beat  her  every  day. 

'  After  what  I  have  told  you,  I  need 
'  not  advife  you  to  fecure  cveiy- thing 
*  you  would  not  have  feen. 

'  Once  more  let  me  beg  that  you 
'  will  burn  this  letter:  and,  prny,  dear - 
'  elt  Madam,  do  not  take  any-thing 
'  that  may  prejudice  your  health;  for 


*  It  is  eafy  for  fuc.h  of  the  readers  as  have  been  attentive  to  Mr.  Lovelace's  manner  of 
working,  to  fuppofe,  from  this  hint  of  Mifs  Hcrvey's,  th.-.t  he  had  inftrudledhis  double-faced 
iigent  to  put  '.;  ilarming  Mifs  Kervey,  in  hopes  flie  would  alarm  her 

beloved  c»'ufn,  (nr\vc  Ice  Ihe  doct)  in  order  lu  kc:p  herfteady  to  her  appointment  with  him. 

«  that 
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'  that  will  not  do.     I  am  your  truly- 
'  having  coujiu, 

«  D.  H.' 

WHEN  Ifirftread  my  coufin's  letter, 
I  was  half  inclined  to  relume  my  for- 
mer intention  ;  efpeciallyas  my  coun- 
termanding letter  was  not  taken  away; 
and  as  my  heart  ached  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  conflict  I  mult  expe£l  to  have  with 
him  on  my  refufal.  For  fee  him  for  a 
few  moments  I  doubt  I  mufl,  left  he 
fliould  take  lome  ra(h  refolutions;  efpe- 
cially  as  he  has  reafon  to  expect  I  will 
fee  him.  But  here  your  words,  That 
all  punftilio  is  at  tin  <•//,/,  the  moment  I 
am  out  of  my  father's  bonj'e,  added  to  the 
flill  more  cogent  conuMtrations  of  duty 
and  reputation,  determined  me  once 
more  ag-iinll  taking  the  rafh  flep.  And 
it  will  be  very  hard,  (although  no  fea- 
fonable  fainiing,  or  wifhed-for  fit, 
fliould  (land  my  t fiend)  if  I  cannot  gain 
one  month,  or  fortnight,  or  week.  And 
I  have  (till  more  hopts  that  I  fhall  pre- 
vail for  fome  delay,  from  my  coulin's 
intimation  that  the  good  Dr.  Lewen 
refufes  to  give  his  aflillance  to  their  pro- 
jects, if  they  have  not  my  confent,  and 
thinks  me  cruelly  uled  :  fince,  without 
taking  notice  that  I  am  apprized  of  this, 
I  can  plead  a  fcrupleof  confcience,  and 
infill  upon  having  that  worthy  divine's 
opinion  upon  it ;  in  which,  enforced  as  I 
fhall  enforce  it,  my  mother  will  furely 
fecond  me;  my  av;it  Hervey,  and  Mrs. 
Norton,  will  luppoi  r  bcr-t  the  fufpenlion 
mult  follow  j  and  1  can  but  get  away 
afterwards. 

But,  if  they  ivill  compel  me;  if  they 
ivilt  give  me  no  time;  if  nobody  -Mill 
be  moved;  if  it  be  reflilved  that  the 
ceremony  (hall  be  rend  over  my  con- 
lirained  hand — Why  then — Alas!  — 
•  What then  ! — Jean  but — But  what?  O 
my  dear !  This  .Solm.es  fhall  never  have 
my  vows  I  am  relblved  !  And  I  will  fay 
nothing  but  '  No,'  as  long  as  I  fhall  be 
able  to  fpeak.  And  who  will  prcfume 
to  look  upon  fuch  nn  act  of  violence  as 
a  marriage  ? — It  is  impuflible,  finely, 
th.u  a  father  an-.i  niotht  i  c.in  lee  inch  a 
uc.  iilful  compuhio!)  cffeicd  to  their 
child — But  if  mine  ihoukl  withdraw, 
.-aid  leave  the  talk  to  my  brother  and 
inter,  they  will  b:ivc  no  mcixy. 

I  am  grieved  to  !>•.•  drive  p  t<;  have  re- 
couric  to  the  following  aitifkes. 
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I  have  given  them  a  clue,  by  the  fea- 
ther of  a  pen  flicking  out,  where  they 
will  find  fuch  of  my  hidden  (lories,  as 
I  intend  they  fhall  find* 

Two  or  three  little  efTays  I  have  left 
eafy  to  befeen,  of  my  own  writing. 

About  a  dozen  lines  alfo  of  a  letter 
begun  to  you,  in  which  I  cxprefs  my 
hopes  (although  I  fay,  that  appearances 
arc  againft  me)  that  my  friends  \vi!l 
relent.  They  know  -from  your  mother, 
by  my  uncle  Antony,  that,  fome  how 
or  other,  I  now-and-then  get  a  letter  to 
you.  In  this  piece  of  a  letter,  I  declare 
renewedly  my  firm  refolution  to  give 
up  the  man  fo  obnoxious  to  my  family, 
on  their  relealing  me  from  the  addreis 
of  the  other. 

Near  the  eflays,  I  have  left  the  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Lady  Drayton  *;  which 
affording  arguments  luitable  tomycafe^ 
may  chance  (thus  accidentally  to  be 
fallen  upon),  to  incline  them  to  favour 
me. 

I  have  referves  of  pen  and  ink,  you 
may  believe;  and  one  or  two  in  the  Ivy 
Summer  Houfe ;  with  which  I  mail 
amiife  myfelf,  in  order  to  lighten,  if 
poflible,  thofeapprehenfions  which  more 
and  more  affe£l  me,  as  Wednefday,  the 
day  of  trial,  approaches. 


.LETTER     XLVI. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

IVY  SUMMER  HOUSE,  -ELEVEN 
O'CLOCK. 

HE  has  not  yet  got  my  lefter  :  and 
while  I  was  contriving  here  how 
to  fend  my  officious  gaolerefs  from  me, 
that  I  might  have  time  for  the  intended 
interview,  and  had  hit  upon  an  expe- 
dient, which  I  believe  would  have  done, 
came  my  aunt,  and  furnimed  me  with 
a  much  better.  She  faw  my  little  table 
covered,  preparative  to  my  folitai  y  Din- 
ner; and  hoped,  me  told  me,  that  this 
would  be  the  laft  day  that  my  friends 
would  be  deprived  of  my  company  at 
table. 

You  may  believe  me,  my  dear,  that 
the  thoughts  of  meeting  Mr.  Lovelace, 
for  fear  of  being  difcovered,  together 
with  the  contents  of  my  couiin  Dolly's 
letter,  give  ;ne  great  and  vifible  emo- 
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t?ons.  She  took"  notice  of  them — '  Why 
c  thefe  iighs,  why  thefe  hearings  here?' 
A»id  (he,  patting  my  neck—'  O  my  dear 
niece,   who  would  have  thought  fo 
much  natural  fweetnefs  could  be  Ib 
^ery  unperfuadable?' 
I  could  not  anfwer  her,  and  ihe  pro- 
ceeded—' I  am  come,  I  doubt,  upon  a 
very  unwelcome  errand.  Somethings 
that  have  been  told  us  yefterday, which 
came  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
moft  defperate  and  infolent  men  in 
the  world,  convince  your  father,  and 
all  of  us,  that  you  ftill  find  means  to 
write  out  of  the  houfe.     Mr.  Love- 
lace knows  every-thing  that  is  done 
here ;  and  that  as  loon  as  done ;  and 
great  mi  (chief  is  apprehended  from 
him,  which  you  are  as  much  con- 
cerned as  any-body  to  prevent.  Your 
mother  has  alfo  fome  apprehenfions 
concerning  yourfelf,  which  yet  (he 
hopes  are  groundlefs;  but,  however, 
cannot  be  eafy,  nor  will  be  permitted 
tobeeafy,  if  (he  would,  unlefs  (while 
you  remain  here  in  the  garden,  or  in 
this  fummer- houfe)  you  give  her  the 
opportunity  once  more  of  looking  into 
your  clofet,your  cabinet,  and  drawers. 
It  will  be  the  better  taken,  if  you  give 
me  chearfully  your  keys.  I  hope,  my 
dear,  you  won't  difputc  it.  Your  de- 
fire  of  dining  in  this  place  was  the 
more  readily  complied  with  for  the 
lake  of  fuch  an  opportunity.' 
I  thought  myfelf  very  lucky  to  he  fo 
well  prepared  by  my  coufjn   Dolly's 
means  for  this  fearch:  but  yet  I  artfully 
made  tbme  fcruples,  and  not  a  few  com- 
plaints of  this  treatment;  after  which, 
I  not  only  gave  her  the  keys  of  all,  but 
even  officioufly  emptied  my  pockets  be- 
fore her,  and  invited   htr  to  put  her 
fingers  in  my  ftays,  that  fhe  might  be 
lure  I  had  no  papers  there. 

This  highly  obliged  her;  and  (he 
faid,  (he  would  rtprefcnt  my  chearful 
compliance as  it  delerved,  let  wy  brother 
and  jifter  fay  ivhat  they  -mould .  My 
mother  in  particular* (be  was  fure, would 
rejoice  at  the  opportunity  given  lit .-i  to 
obviate,  as  (he  doubted  not  would  be 
tfce  cafe,  ibme  fufpicions  that  were 
railed  againit  me. 

She  then  hinted,  That  there  were  me- 
tho'ls  taken  to  come  at  all  Mr.  Love- 
ince's  lecrets,  and  even,  fiom  his  care- 
it  is  coiiimunicativenefs,  at  ibmr  of" 
mine;  it  being,  flie  laid,  his  cultom, 
bc.-iltmgly  to  yrstc  to  bfc  r.fiy  ftrvant» 


of  his  intentions,  in  particular  cafes. 
She  added,  that  deep  as  he  was  thought 
to  be,  my  brother  was  as  deep  as  he, 
and  fairly  too  hard  for  him  at  his  own 
weapons — as  one  day  it  would  be 
found. 

I  Joiew  not,  I  faid,  the  meaning  of 
thefe  dark  hints.  I  thought  the  cun- 
ning ihe  hinted  at,  on  both  fides,  called 
rather  for  contempt  than  applaufe.  I 
myfelf  might  have  been  put  upon  arti- 
fices which  my  heart  difdained  to  prac- 
tife,  had  I  given  way  to  the  refenttnent, 
which  I  was  bold  to  fay,  was  much 
more  jultihVole  than  the  actions  that 
occafioned  it:  that  it  was  evident  to 
me  from  what  (he  had  faid,  that  thair 
prefent  fufpicions  of  me  were  partly 
owingto  this  fuppofed  fupei  ior  cunning 
of  my  brother,  and  partly  to  the  con  - 
fcioufnefs,  that  the  ufage  I  met  with 
might  naturally  produce  a  reafon  for 
ftich  fufpicions;  that  it  was  very  un- 
happy for  me,  to  be  made  the  butt  of 
my  brother's  wit;  that  it  would  have 
been  more  to  his  praife,  to  have  aimed 
at  (hewing  a  kind  heart,  than  a  ctinv 
ning  head;  that  neverthelefs,  I  wi(hed 
he  knew  himfilf  as  well  as  I  imagined 
•  7  knew  him;  and  he  would  then  have 
lefs  conceit  of  his  abilities.  Which 
abilities  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  lefs 
thought  of,  if  his  power  to  do  ill  of- 
fices were  not  much  greater  than  they. 
I  was  vexed.  I  could  not  help 
making  this  refle&i  in.  The  dupe  the 
other,  too  probably,  makes  of  him, 
through  his  own  fpy,  defervedlt.  But 
I  fo  little  approve  of  this  low  art  in 
either,  that  were  I  but  tolerably  ufed, 
the  vilenefs  of  that  man,  that  Jofeph 
Leman,  (hould  be  enquired  into. 

She  was  forry,  4be  fa'd»  to  find, 
that  I  thought  fo  difparagingly  of  my 
brother.  He  was  a  young  man  both 
of  learning  and  parts. 

Learning  enough  I  faid,  to  make  him 
vain  of  it  among  us  women:  but  not 
of  parts  diffident  to  make  hij  learning 
valuable  either  to  himfelf,  or  to  any- 
body elfe. 

She  wi  (lied,  indeed,  that  he  had  moi* 
good  nature:  but  (he  feared,  that  I  had 
too  great  an  opinion  of  fomebodyelfe, 
to  think  fo  well  of  my  brother,  as  a 
Utter  ought.  Since,  between  the  two, 
there  was  a  fort  of  rivalry  as  to  abili- 
ties, that  made  them  hate  one  another. 
'  Rivalry,  Madam!'  faid  I—'  If 
1  that  be  the  cafe,  or  whether  it  be  or 
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not.  I  wifli  they  both  understood 
better  than  either  of  them  f'ecms  to 
do,  what  it  becomes  gentlemen,  and 
men  of  liberal  education,  to  be,  and 
to  do.— Neither  of  them,  then,  would 
glory  in  whattheyoughttobeaihamed 
of.' 

But  waving  this  funjeft,  it  was  not 
impoflible,  I  laid,  that  they  might  find 
a  little  of  my  writing,  and  a  pen  or 
two,  and  a  little  ink,  [Hated  art! — or 
rather,  hateful  the  neceffity  for  it!]  as 
I  was  not  permitted  to  go  up  to  put 
them  out  of  the  way:  but  if  they  did, 
I  muft  be  contented.  And  I  aflured 
her,  that,  take  what  time  they  pleated, 
I  would  not  go  in  to  diiturb  them,  but 
would  be  either  in  or  near  the  garden, 
in  this  lummer-houie,  or  in  the  cedar 
one,  or  about  my  poultry -yard,  or 
near  the  great  cnfcade,  till  I  was  or- 
dered to  return  to  my  prifon.  With 
like  cunning  I  faid,  that  I  fuppofed 
the  unkind  fearch  would  not  be  made, 
till  the  fervants  had  dined;  becaufe  I 
doubted  not,  that  the  pert  Betty  Barnes, 
who  knew  all  the  corners  of  my  apart- 
ment and  clofct,  would  be  employed 
in  it. 

She  hoped,  fte  faid,  that  nothing 
could  be  found  that  would  give  a  han- 
viie  nguinft  me-,  for,  (he  would  affure 
me,  the  motives  to  the  fearch,  on  my 
mother's  part  efpecially,  were,  that  me 
hoped  to  find  reafon  rather  to  acquit 
than  to  blame  me;  and  that  my  father 
might  be  induced  to  fee  me  to-morrow 
night,  or  Wedncfday  morning,  with 
temper.  '  With  tender nefs,  I  mould 
4  rather  fay,'  faid  (he;  '  tor  he  is  re- 
'  ibived  fo  to  do,  if  no  new  offence  be 

*  given.' 

'  Ah!  Madam,'  faid  I. 

'  Why  that,  "Ah!  Madam,"  and 

*  making  your  head  fo  iignificantly  ?' 

•'  I  wim.  Madam,  that  I  may  not 

*  have  more  reafon  to  dread  my  father's 

*  continued  difpleafure,  than  to  hope 
'  for  his  returning  ter.dernefs.' 

'  You    don't    ifio-iv,    my   dear! — 

*  Things  may  take  a   turn— Things 
4   may  not  be  ib  bad  as  you  fear.' 

«  Deareft   Madam,    have   you    any 

*  confolation  to  give  me?' 

'  Why,  my  dear,  it  is  poffible,  that 

*  you  may  be  more  compilable   than 
'  you  have  been,' 

'  Why  raifed  you  my  hopes,  Ma- 
'  dam1 — Don't  let  me  think  my  dear 

*  aunt  Hervry  crud  to  a  niete  who  truly 

*  honours  her.' 


'  I  may  tel.1  you  more  perhaps,'  faid 
(he,  '  (but  in  confidence,  in  abiblute 
'  confidence)  if  the  enquiry  within. 
'  come  out  in  your  favour.  Do  you 

*  know  of  any-thing  abovethat  can  be 
'  found  to  your  difadvantage  ?* 

'  Some   papers   they   wilt    find,     I 

*  doubt:  but  I  muft  take  confequcnces. 
'  My  brother  and  lifter  will  be  at  hand 
'  with   their   good-natured    conftruc- 
'  tions.      I  am  made  defperate,    and 
'  care  not  what  is  found.' 

'  I  hope,  I  earntftly  hope,'  faid  (he, 
'  that  nothing  can  be  found  that  will 

*  impeach  your  difcretion;  and  theiv— 

*  But  I  may  fay  too  much.' 

And  away  (he  went,  having  added 
to  my  perplexity. 

But  I  now  can  think  of  nothing  but 
this  interview. — Would  to  Heaven  it 
were  over! — To  meet  to  quarrel— But, 
let  him  take  what  meafures  he  will,  I 
will  not  ftay  a  moment  with  him,  if  he 
be  not  quite  calm  and  reilgned. 

Don't  you  fee  how  crooked  fome  of 
my  lines  are?  Don't  you  fee  how  fome 
of  the  letters  (tagger  more  than  others.? 
—That  is  when  this  interview  is  more 
in  my  head  than  my  fubjeft. 

But,  after  all,  (hould  I,  ought  I  to 
meet  him?  How  have  I  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  I  mould! — I  wifli  theie 
were  time  to  take  your  advice.  Yt-t 
you  are  fo  loth  to  fpeak  quite  out — But 
thai  I  owe,  as  you  own,  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  my  lituation. 

I  (hould  have  mentioned,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  this  conversation  I  befought 
my  aunt  to  Hand  my  friend,  and  to  pur 
in  a  word  for  me,  on  my  approaching 
trial;  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  mr 
time  for  conjideralion,  if  I  couid  oh. 
tain  nothing  elfe. 

She  told  me,  that,  after  the  eft- 
mony  was  performed,  [Oilious  confir- 
mation of  a  hint  in  rny  cw.jir.  Duilf : 
letter'.]  I  fhould  have  what  time  I 
pleafed  to  reconcile  myfelf  to  my  lo^ 
before  cohabitation. 

This  put  me  out  of  all  patienc?. 

She  requefted  of  me  in  her  turn,  fhe 
faid,  that  I  would  refclve  to  meet  rhem 
all  with  chearful  duty,  and  with  a  :ni 
rit  of  absolute  acquiefcence.  Jt  v. ..: 
in  my  power  to  make  them  all  hippy. 
And  how  joyful  would  it  be  to  her,  fn? 
faid,  to  fee  my  father,  my  mothe;-,  my 
uncles,  my  brother,  myflfttr,  all  em- 
bracing me  with  raptures,  anrl  fVMirg 
me  by  turns  to  their  fond  hearts,  ai.d 
congratulating  each  other  on  their  re- 
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ftored  happlnefs!  Her  own  joy,  fhe 
faid,  would  probably  make  her  mo- 
ttonlefsand  fpeechlefs,  fora  time:  and 
for  her  Do!ly — the  poor  girl,  who  had 
fuffered  in  the  efteem  of  (ome,  for  her 
£yvrte/a/ attachment  to  me,  would  have 
evcry-hody  lovelier  again. 

Will  you  doubt,  my  dear,  that  my 
next  trial  will  be  the  molt  affecting 
that  I  have  yet  had  ? 

My  aunt  fet  forth  all  this  in  fo  ftrong 
alight,  and  I  was  fo  particularly  touch- 
ed on  mycoufin  Dolly's  account,  that, 
impatient  as  I  was  jull  before,  I  was 
greatly  moved:  yet  could  only  (hew  by 
my  fighs  and  my  tears,  how  defirable 
liich  an  event  would  be  to  me,  could 
it  be  brought  about  upon  conditions 
with  which  it  %vas  poffible  for  me  to 
comply. 

Here  comes  Betty  Barnes  with  my 
dinner. 

f         * 

THE  wench  is  gone.  The  time  of 
meeting  is  at  hand.  O  that  he  may 
not  come! — But  mould  I,  or  fhould  I 
not,  meet  him  ? — Howl  queftion,  with- 
out the  pofiibility  of  a  timely  anfwer! 

Betty,  according  to  my  leading  hint 
to  my  aunt,  boalted  to  me,  that  fhe  was 
to  be  employed,  as  me  called  it,  after 
fhe  had  ate  her  own  dinner. 

.She  mould  be  forry,  fhe  told  me,  to 
have  me  found  out.  Yet  'twould  be 
all  for  my  good.  I  fliould  have  it  in 
my  power  to  be  forgiven  for  all  at  once, 
before  Wednefday  night.  The  confi- 
dent creature  then,  to  ftifle  a  laugh, 
put  a  corner  of  her  apron  in  her  mouth, 
and  went  to  the  door:  and  on  her  re- 
turn, to  take  away,  as  I  angrily  bid 
her,  (he  begged  my  excufe — '  But— 
'  But — '  and  then  the  fancy  creature 
laughed  again,  (lie  could  not  help  it; 
to  think  how  I  had  drawn  myfelf  in  by 
my  Summer  Houfe  dinneringj  fince  it 
had  given  fo  fine  an  opportunity,  by 
way  of  furprize,  to  look  into  all  iny 
private  hoards.  She  ibougktfontetbing 
n'.'fis  in  the  ivind,  when  my  brother 
came  in  to  my  dining  here  fo  readily. 
Her  young  mafter  was  too  hard  for 
every-body.  Squire  Lovelace  himfelf 
was  nothing  at  all  at  a  quick  thought, 
to  her  young  mafter. 

My  aunt  mentioned  Mr.  Lovelace's 
boafting  behaviour  to /.'/;  fervants :  per- 
haps he  may  be  fo  mean .  But  as  to  my 
brother,  he  always  took  a  pride  in 
making  himfelf  appear  to  be  a  nun  of 


parts  and  learning  to  our  fervants. 
Pride  and  weannefs,  I  have  often 
thought,  are  as  nearly  allied,  and  as 
clofe  borderers  upon  each  other,  as  the 
poet  tells  us  vui(  andmadnefsai'e. 

But  why  do  I  trouble  you  (and  my- 
felf, at  i'uch  a  crifis)  with  thefe  im- 
pertinencies  ? — Yet  I  would  forget,  if 
I  could,  the  neareftevil,  the  interview; 
becaufe,  my  apprehenfious  encreaiing 
as  the  hour  is  at  hand,  I  (hould,  were 
my  attention  to  be  engroffed  by  them, 
be  unfit  to  fee  him,  if  he  does  come: 
and  then  he  will  have  too  much  advan- 
tage over  me,  as  he  will  have  feeming 
reafon  to  reproach  me  with  change  of 
refolution. 

T\\eupbr  aider,  you  know,  my  dear, 
is  in  fome  fenfe  a  fuperior;  while  the 
upbraided,  if  with  reafon  upbraided, 
mud  make  a  figure  as  fpiriilefs  as  con- 
fcious. 

I  know  that  this  wretch  will,  if  he 
can,  be  his  own  judge,  and  mine  too. 
But  the  latter  he  mall  not  be. 

I  dare  fay,  we  (hall  be  all  to-pieces. 
But  I  don't  care  for  that.  It  would  be 
hard,  if  I,  who  have  held  it  out  fo 
fturdily  to  my  father  and  uncles,  fhould 
not — But  he  is  at  the  garden-door! 

#  * 

I  WAS  miftaken! — How  many  noife* 
un-hke,  be  made  like  to  what  one  fears,! 
— Why  flutters  the  fool  fo  ! 

#  * 

I  WILL  haften  to  depoiit  this.  Then 
I  will,  for  the  laft  time,  go  to  the  ufual 
placij,  in  hopes  to  find  that  he  has  got 
my  letter.  If  he  has,  I  will  not  meet 
him.  If  he  has  not,  I  will  take  it 
back,  and  (hew  him  what  I  have  writ- 
ten. Thatwill  break  the  ice,  as  I  may 
fay,  and  lave  me  much  circumlocu- 
tion and  reafoning:  and  a  (tedfaft  ad- 
herence to  that  my  written  mind  is  all 
that  will  be  neceffary. — The  interview 
murt  be  as  (hort  as  poflible;  for  fliould 
it  be  difcovered,  it  would  furnifli  a 
new  and  itrong  pretence  for  the  intend- 
ed evil  of  Wednefday  next. 

Perhaps  I  (hall  not  be  able  to  write 
again  one  while.  Perhaps  not,  till  I  anx 
the  miferable  property.of  that  Solmes! 
— Butihat  (hall  never,  never  be,  while 
I  have  my  fenfes. 

If  your  fervant  find  nothing  from  me 
by  Wednefday  morning,  you  may 
conclude  that  I  can  then  neither  write 
to  you,  nor  receive  your  favours. 

In  that  cafe,  pity  and  pray  for  me, 

•  my 
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my  beloved  friend;  and  continue  (o  me 
that  place  in  your  affeftion,  which  is 
the  pride  of  'my  life,  and  the  only 
comfort  left  loyour 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER     XLVII. 

MISS     CLARISSA     HARLOWE,     TO 
MISS  HOWE. 

ST.  ALBAN'S,  TUESDAY  MORN. 

PAST  OK  E . 
0  MY    DEAREST   FRIEND? 

FTER  what  I  had  refolvcd  up- 
on, as  by  my  former,  what  (hail 
I  write  ?  What  can  I  ?  With  what  con- 
fcioufnefs,  even  by  letter,  do  I  approach 
you? — You  will  foon  hear  (if  already 
you  have  not  heard  from  the  mouth  of 
common  fame)  that  your  ClariflU  Har- 
lowe  is  gone  off  with  a  man  i 

I  am  bufytng  mylelf  to  give  you  the 
particulars  at  large.  Thewhole  twen- 
ty-four hours  of  each  day  (to  begin 
the  moment  I  can  fix)  (hall  be  em- 
ployed in  it  till  it  is  finifhed:  every- 
one of  the  hours,  I  mean,  that  will  be 
fpared  me  by  this  interrupting  man,  to 
whom  I  have  mademyfelf  fo  foolifhly 
accountable  for  too  many  of  them. 
Reft  is  departed  from  me.  I  have  no 
call  for  that:  and  that  has  no  balm  for 
the  wounds  of  my  mind.  So  you'll 
have  all  thofe  hours  without  interrup- 
tion till  the  account  is  ended. 

But  will  you  receive,  mail  you  be 
permitted  to  receive  my  letters,  after 
what  I  have  dene  ? 

O  my  deareft  friend! — But  I  muft 
make  the  beft  of  it.  I  hope  that  will 
not  be  very  bad !  Yet  am  I  convinced, 
that  I  did  a  rafli  and  inexcufable  thing, 
in  meeting  him;  and  all  his  tender- 
nefs,  all  his  vows,  cannot  pacify  my 
inward  reproaches  on  that  account. 

The  bearer  comes  to  you,  my  dear, 
for  the  little  parcel  of  linen  which  I 
fent  you  with  far  better  and  more 
agreeable  hopes. 

Send  not  my  letters.  Send  the  li- 
nen only  :  except  you  will  favour  me 
with  one  line,  to  tell  me,  you  love  me 
ftill ;  and  that  you  will  fufpend  your 
cenfures  till  you  have  the  whole  before 
you.  I  am  the  readier  to  fend  thus 
early,  becaufe  if  you  have  depoiited 
any-thing  for  me,  you  may  caufe  it  to 
be  taken  back,  or  withold  any-thing 
you  had  but  intended  to  fend. 
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A<lieu,vny  deareft friend! — Ibefeech 
you  to  love  me  (till — But,  alas!  what 
will  your  mother  fay? — What  will 
mine? — What  my  other  relations? — 
and  what  my  clear  Mrs.  Norton?  And 
hew  will  my  brother-ami  liller  triumph! 

I  cannot  at  prefent  tell  yon  how,  or 
where,  you  can  direcl  to  me.  For 
very  early  (hall  I  leave  this  placej  har- 
ralled  and  fatigued  to  death.  But, 
when  I  can  do  nothing  elfe,  cor.ftnnt 
nie  has  made  me  able  to  write.  Long, 
very  long,  has  that  been  all  myarnufc- 
ment  and  pleafure:  yet  could  not  that 
have  been  iuch  to  me,  had  I  not  had 
you^  my  beft  beloved  friend,  to  write 
to.  Once  more  adieu.  Pity  and  pray 
for  your 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER     XLVIII. 

MISS  HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

TUESDAY,    NINE   O'CLOCK. 

I 'Write,  becaufe  you  enjoin  me  to  do 
fo.  Love  you  ftill!  —  How  can  I 
help  it,  if  I  would  ?  You  may  believe 
how  fc  ftand  aghaft,  your  letter  com- 
municating the  firft  news — Good  God 
of  heaven  and  earth! — But  what  fhall 
I  fay? — I  am  all  impatience  for  parti- 
culars. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  me! — But 
can  it  be  ? 

My  mother  will  indeed  be  aftonilhed! 
— How  can  I  tell  it  her! — It  was  but 
laft  night  (upon  Ibme  jealoufies  put 
into  her  htati  by  your  ioolifh  uncle) 
that  I  allured  her,  and  this  upon  the 
ttrength.  of  your  O~MH  afiurances,  that 
neither  man  nor  devil  would  be  able  to 
induce  you  to  take  a  ftep  that  was  in 
ihe  leaft  derogatory  to  the  moil  punc- 
tilious honour. 

But,  once  more,  can  it  be?  What 
woman,  at  this  rate. !— But,  God  pre- 
ferve  you ! 

Let  nothing  efcape  you  in  your  let- 
ters. Direft  them  for  iru-  however  to 
Mrs.  Knollys's,  till  further  notice. 

*     m 

OBSERVE,  my  dear,  that  I  don't 
blame  you  by  all  this — Your  relations 
only  are  in  fault! — Yet  how  you  came 
to  change  your  mind  is  the  flu-prizing 
thing. 

How  to  break  it  to  my  mother,  I 
know  not.  Yet,  if  flic  hear  it  firft 

from 
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from  any  other,  and  find  I  knew  it  be- 
fore, (he  will  believe  it  to  be  by  my 
connivance!— Yet,  as  I  hope  to  live,  I 
know  not  how  to  break  it  to  her. 

But  this  is  teazing  you. — lam  fure, 
without  intention. 

Let  me  now  repeat  my  former  ad- 
vice— If  you  are  not  married  by  this 
time,  he  fure  delay  not  the  ceremony. 
Since  things  are  as  they  are,  I  wifh  it 
were  thought  that  you  were  privately 
married  before  you  went  away.  If 
thefe  men  plead  AUTHORITY  to  our 
pain,  when  we  are  tbeirs — why  (hould 
•we  not,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  make 
fome  good  out  of  the  hated  word,  for 
our  reputation,  when  we  are  induced 
to  violate  a  more  natural  one  ? 

Your  brother  and  filter  [That  vexes 
me  almoit  as  much  as  any-thing'J 
have  now  their  ends.  Now,  I  fup- 
pofe,  will  go  forward  alterations  of 
v/ills,  and  fuch -like  fpiteful  doings. 

*        *£ 

Ml  55  Lloyd  and  Mils  Biddulph  this 
moment  fend  up  their  names.  They 
aie  out  of  breath,  Katty  lays,  tofpeak 
in  me— Eafy  to  guefs  their  errand! — I 
mutt  lee  my  mother,  before  I  fee  them. 
I  have  no  way  but  to  (hew  her  your  let- 
ter to  clear  myfelf.  I  (hall  not  be  able 
to  fay  a  word,  till  (he  has  run  herlelf 
oyt  of  her  firft  breath. — Forgive  me, 
my  dear  — Surprize  makes  me  write 
thus.  If  your  meflenger  did  not  waif, 
and  were  not  thofe  young  ladies  below, 
J  would  write  it  over  again,  for  fear  of 
afflicting  you. 

I  fend  what  you  write  for.  If  there 
be  any-thing  elie  you  want  that  is  in 
my  power,  command  without  leitrve 
yyur  e-ver-pffecliciia.te 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER     XLIX. 

MTSS  CLARKSA  HAt  LOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

TtTESDATf  NIGHT. 

1    Think    myfelf  obliged    to   thanit 
yoj,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe,  for  your 
condefcenfion,  in  taking  notice   of  a 
^.-e  who   has  occauoued   you  fo 
muchfcandal. 

I  am  grieved  on  this  account,  a? 
much,  I  »«riiy  think,  as  for  the  evil 
itfelf. 

II   mf — But  yet  I  am  afraid  to 
know — *bat  your  mother  iaid. 


I  Jong,  and  yet  I  diead,  to  be  foJJ, 
what  the  young  ladies  my  companions, 
now  never  more  perhaps  to  be  fo,  fay 
of  me. 

They  cannot,  however,  fay  worfeof 
me  than  I  will  of  myfelf.  Self-accu- 
fation  (hall  flow  in  every  line  of  my 
narrative  where  I  think' I  am  juitly 
cenfurable.  If  any-thing  can  arife 
from  the  account  I  am  going  to  give 
you,  for  extenuation  of  my  fault,  (for 
that  is  all  a  perfon  can  hope  for,  who 
cannot  excufe  heifelf)  I  know  I  may 
expecl:  it  from  your  friend fhip,  though 
not  from  the  charity  of  any  other: 
fince  by  this  time  I  doubt  not  everv 
mouth  is  opened  againft  me;  and  aij 
that  know  C  lanfla  Harlowe  condemn 
the  fugitive  daughter. 

#        # 

AFTER  I  haddepolited  my  letter  to 
you,  written  down  to  thcJaft  hour,  as 
I  may  fay,  I  returned  to  the  Ivy  Sum- 
mer Houfe;  firft  taking  back  my  letter 
from  the  loofe  bricks-,  and  there  I  en- 
deavoured, as  coolly  as  my  fituation 
would  permit,  to  recollect  and  lay  to- 
gether feveral  incidents  that  had  parted 
between  my  aunt  and  me;  and,  com- 
paring them  with  fome  of  the  contents 
of  my  coufin  Dolly's  letter,  I  began  to 
hope,  that  I  needed  not  to  be  fo  very 
apprchenfive  as  I  have  been  of  next 
Wednefday.  And  thus  I  argued  with 
myfeif. 

'  Wednefday  cannot  poffibly  be  the 
day  they  intend,  although  to  intimi- 
date me  they  may  wi(h  me  to  think  it 
is 5  for  the  fettlements  are  unfigned: 
nor  have  they  been  offered  me  to  fign. 
I  can  chufe  whether  I  will  orwil} 
not  put  my  hand  to  them;  hard  as  it 
will  be  to  refufe  if  my  father  tender 
them  to  me — Befides,  did  not  my  fa- 
ther and  mother  propofe,  if  I  made 
compulsion  neceilary,  to  go  to  my 
uncle's  themfelves,  in  order  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  my  appeals  ? 
Whereas  they  intend  to  be  prefent  on 
Wednefday.  And  however  afFeft- 
ing  to  me  the  thought  of  meeting 
them  and  all  my  friends  in  full  afftm- 
biy  is,  perhaps  it  is  the  very  thing  I 
ought  to  wifh  for :  fince  my  brother 
and  filler  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  my 
intereft  in  them,  that  they  got  me 
excluded  from  their  prefence,  as  n 
mrifure  which  they  thought  previ- 
ouiiy  neceikry  to  carry  on  their  de- 
fjgus. 

'  Nor  have  I  reafon  to  doubt,  but 
1  that* 
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'  that'   (as  -I  had  before  argued  with 
myfelf)  '  I  (hall  be  able  to  bring  over 
ibtne  of  my  relations  to  my  party; 
and,  being  brought  face  to  face  with 
my  brother,  that  I  (hall  expofe  his 
malevolence,     and    of    confequence 
weaken  his  powef. 
'  Then,  fuppofing  the   very  worft, 
challenging   the   minifter  as  I  (hall 
challenge  him,  he  will  not  prefume 
to   proceed :    nor   furely   will    Mr. 
Solmes   dare  to  accept   my   refufmg 
and  ftruggiing  hand.     And  finally, 
if  nothing  elie  will  do,  nor  procure 
me  delay,  I   can   plead   fcruples  of 
confcience,   and  even  pretend    prior 
obligation;'    for,  my  dear,    I   have 
given  Mr.  Lovelace  room  to  hope  (as 
you  will  fee  in  one  of  my  letters  in 
your  hands)  that  I  will  be  no  other 
man's  while  he  is  fingle,  and  gives  me 
not  wilful   and  premeditated  caufe  of 
offence  againft  him;  and  this  in  order 
to  rein-in  his  refentments  on  the  de- 
clared  animofity  of  my  brother  and 
uncles  to  him.    '  And  as  I  (hall  appeal, 
or  refer  my  fcruples- on  this  head,  to 
the  good  Dr.  Lewen,  it  is  impoffible 
but  that  my  mother  and  aunt  (if  no- 
body elfe)  muft  be  affecled  with  this 
plea.' 

Revoking  curforily  thefe  things,  I 
congratulated  myfelf,  that  I  had  re- 
folved  againit  going  away  with  Mr. 
Lovelace. 

I  told  you,  my  dear,  that  I  would 
not  (pare  myfelf;  and  I  enumerate 
thefe  particulars  as  fo  many  arguments 
to  condemn  the  actions  I  have  been  fo 
unhappily  betrayed  into.  An  argu- 
ment that  concludes  againft  me  with 
the  greater  force,  as  I  mult  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  was  apprehenfive,  that 
what  my  coufin  Dolly  mentionsas  from 
Betty  and  from  my  filter,  who  told  her, 
that  ihe  Iliould  tell  me,  in  order  to  make 
me  deiperate, and  perhaps  topnjbrne  upon 
fame  fitch  ftep  as  I  have  been  driven  to 
take,  as  thu  miji  effeiiual  means  to  ruin 
me  -\rnll:  my  juthtr-  and  uncles. 

God  forgive  me  if  I  jud^e  too  hardly 
of  their  views! — But  if  1  do  not,  it 
follows,  that  thev  laid  a  wicked  fnare 
for  me;  and  that  I  have  keen  caught  in 
it. — And  now  may  they  triumph,  if 
they  can  triumph,  in  the  ruin  of  a  fif- 
ter,  who  never  wilhccl  or  intended  hurt 
iw  them  i 
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As  the  above  kind  of  reafoning  had! 
lefTened  my  apprehenfions  as  to  the 
Wednefday,  it  added  to  thofe  I  had  of 
meeting  Mr.  Lovelace— Now,  as  it 
feemed,  not  only  the  neareft.  but  the 
heavieft  evil;  principally  indeed  be- 
caufe  neareft\  for  little  did  I  dream 
(foolim  creature  that  I  was,  and  every 
waybefet!)  of  the  event  proving  what 
it  has  proved.  I  expected  a  contention 
with  him,  it  is  true,  as  he  had  not  iny 
letter:  but  I  thought  it  would  be  very 
ftrange,  as  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my 
former*,  if  I,  who  had  fo  fteadily 
held  out  againft  characters  fo  venerable, 
againft  authorities  fo  facred,  as  I  may 
fay,  when  I  thought  them  unreafonahly 
exerted,  mould  not  find  myfelf  more 
equal  to  fuch  a  trial  as  this;  efpecially 
as  I  had  fo  much  reafon  to  bedilpleafed 
with  him  for  not  having  taken  away 
my  letter. 

On  what  a  point  of  time  may  one's 
worldly  happinefs  depend  !  Had  I  had 
but  two  hours  more  to  confider  of  the 
matter,  and  to  attend  to  and  improve 
upon  thefe  new  lights,  as  I  may  call 
them— But  even  then,  perhaps,  I  might 
have  given  him  a  meeting. — Fool  that 
I  was!  what  had  I  to  do  to  give  him 
hope  that  I  wnu\d  perfonal/y  acquaint 
him  with  the  reafon  for  my  change  of 
mind,  if  I  did  change  it  ? 

0  my  dear!  an  obliging  temper  is  a 
very  _ dangerous   temper1. — By  endea- 
vouring to  gratify  others,  it  is  ever- 
more difobliging  itfelf ! 

When  the  bell  rang  to  call- the  fer- 
vants  to  dinner,  Betty  came  to  me,  and 
afked,  if  I  had  any  commands  before 
ihe  went  to  hers;  repeating  her  hint, 
that  (he  fhould  be  employed;  adding, 
that  (he  believed  it  was  expe<Sled,  that 
I  fhould  not  come  up  till  me  came 
down,  or  till  I  faw  my  aunt  or  Mils 
Hervey. 

1  afked  herfome  queftions  about  the 
cafcade,  which  had  been  out  of  order, 
and  lately  mended;  and  expreffed  a  ci;- 
riofity  to  fee  how  it  played,  in  order  to 
induce  her  [How  cunning  to  cheat  my- 
felf, as  it  proved!]    to  go  thither,  if 
(he  found  me  not  where  (he  left  me;  it 
being  at  a  part  of  the   garden    moft 
diftantfrom  the  Ivy  Summer  Houfe. 

She  could  have  hardly  got  into  the 
houfe  when  I  heard  the  rait  fignal — O 
how  my  heart  fluttered  I— But  no  time 


*  See  Psge  284. 
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was  to  be  loft.  I  ftept  to  the  garden- 
door;  and  feeing  a  clear  coaft,  unbolted 
the  already  unlocked  door — And  there 
was  he,  all  impatience,  waiting  forme. 
A  panick  next  to  fainting  feized  me 
when  I  faw  him.  My  heart  feemed 
convulfed;  and  I  trembled  fo,  that  I 
fliould  hardly  have  kept  my  feet,  had 
he  not  fupported  me. 

*  Fear   nothing,    deareft   creature,' 
faid  he — '  Let  us  haften  away — The 

*  chariot  is   at   hand— And,   by  this 
'  1'weet  condefcenfion,  you  haveobliged 

*  me  beyond  expreflion  or  return.' 
Recovering  my  fpirits  a  little,  as  he 

kept  drawing  me  after  him,  '  O,  Mr. 
'  Lovelace,'  faid  I,  '  I  cannot  go  with 
'  you — Indeed  1  cannot — I  wrote  you 
'  word  fo— Let  go  my  hand,  and  you 
4  (hall  fee  my  letter.  It  has  lain  there 
4  from  yefterday  morning,  till  within 
'  this  half-hour.  I  bid  you  watch  to 
4  the  laft  for  a  letter  from  me,  left  I 
4  mould  be  obliged  to  revoke  the  ap- 
'  pointment;  and  had  you  followed  the 
'  direction,  you  would  have  found  it.* 

*  I  have  been  watched,  my  deareft 
'  life,'  laid  he,  half  out  of  breath— 

*  I  have  been  watched  in  every  ftep  I 

*  took :  and  my  trufty  fervant  has  been 
4  watched  too,  everfince  Saturday;  and 
c  dared  not  to  come  near  your  wall.— 

*  And  here  we  mall  be  difcovered  in  a 
'  moment. — Speed  away,  my  charmer 
'  —This  is  the  moment  of  your  deli- 
4  verance — If  you  neglect  this  ©ppor- 
4  tunity,  you  never  can  have  luch  ano- 
«  ther.' 

*  What  is  it  you  mean,  Sir?— Let 
'  go  my  hand  :  for  I  tell  you'  [ftrug- 
gling  vehemently]  4  that  I  will  Iboner 
4  die  than  go  with  you.' 

*  Good  God!'  laid  he,  with  a  look, 
of  wildnefs  and  lurprize,  '  what  is  it  I 

*  hear! — But'  [ftill  drawing  me  after 
him,  as  he  retreated  farther  from  the 
door}  '  it  is  no  time  to  argue — By  all 
4  that's   good    you   muft  go — Surely 
4  you  cannot  doubt  my   honour,  nor 
4  give  mecaufeto  queftion  your  own.' 

'  As  you  value  me,  Mr.  Lovelace, 
4  urge  me  no  farther.  I  come  fixed 
'  and  relblved.  Let  me  give  you  the 
'letter  I- had  written.  My  further 
4  reafons  fin  11  follow;  and  they  will 
'  convince  you,  that  I  ought  not  to 
«  go.' 

'  Nothing,  Madam,  can  convince 
. — By  all  that's  facred,  I  will  not 
'  leave  you.  To  leave  you  now, 
'..  would  be  to  lolc  you  for  ever.' 


'  Am  I  to  be  thus  compelled?1  in* 
terrupted   I,    with   equal   indignation 
and  vehemence— 4  Let  go  my  hands.— 
I  am  refolved  not  to  go  with  you—- 
And I   will   convince   you,  that   I 
ought  not.' 

*  All  my  friends  expect  yon,  Ma- 
dam— AH  your  own  are  determined 
againft  you — Wednefday  next  is  the 
day,  the  important,  perhaps  the  fa- 
talday!  Would  you  ftay  tobe  Solmes's 
wife? — Can  this  be  your  determina- 
tion at  laft?' 

'  No,  never,  never,  will  I  be  that 
man's— But  I  will  not  go  with  you  ! 
[Draw  me  not  thus— How  dare  you, 
Sir?  I  would  not  have  feen  you,  but 
to  tell  you  fo.]  I  had  not  met  you, 
but  for  fear  you  would  have  been 
guilty  of  fome  rafhnefs — And,  once 
more,  I  will  not  go — What  mean 
you  ?' — Striving  with  all  my  force  to 
get  from  him. 

4  What  can  have  poflerTed  my  angel,' 
faid  he,  [quitting  my  hands,  and  with 
a  gentler  voice]  4  that  after  fo  much 
4  ill-ufage  from  your  relations;  vows 
'  fo  folemn  on  my  part;  an  affection  fa 
'  ardent;  you  ftab  rae  with  arefufal  to 

*  itand  by  your  own  appointment  ?' 

*  We  have   no   time  to  talk,  Mr. 

*  Lovelace.     I  will  give  you  my  rea- 
'  fons  at  a  better  opportunity.     I  can- 
1  not  go  with  you  now — And,  once 
4  more,  urge  me  no  farther — Surely  I 
4  am  not  to  be  compelled  by  every - 
«  body!' 

4  I  fee  how  it  is,'  faid  he,  with  a  de- 
jected, but  paffidnate  air — '  What  a  fe- 
4  vere  fate  is  mine — At  length  your 
'  fpirit  is  fubdued  ! — Your  brother  and 

*  fifter  have  prevailed;  and  I  muft  give 

*  up  all  my  hopes  to  a  wretch  fo  truly 
4  defpicable— ' 

4  Once  more  I  tell  you,'  interrupted 
I,  4  I  never  will  be  his — All  may  end 
4  on  Wednefday  differently  from  what 
'  you  expect.' 

4  And  it  may»o/  .'—And  then,  good 
4  heavens!' 

4  It  is  to  be  their  laft  effort,  as  I 
4  have  reafon  to  believe.' 

'  And  I  have  reafon  to  believe  fo  too 
'  —Since,  if  you  ftay,  you  will  inevita- 
4  bly  be  Solmes's  wife.' 

4  Not  fo,'  interrupted  I — c  I  have 
4  obliged  them  in  one  point.  They 
'  will  be  in  good-humour  with  me.  I 
'  mall  gain  time  at  leaft.  I  am  fure  I. 

*  fhall.     I  have  fcveral  ways  to  gain 

*  time.' 

*  And 
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*  And  what,  Madam,  will  gaining 
time  do  ?  It  is  plain  you  have  not  a 
hope  beyond  that — It  is  plain  you 
have  not,  by  putting  all  upon  that 
precarious  iflue.  O  my  dcareft,  dear- 
eft  life,  let  me  befeech  you  not  to  run 
a  rifque  of  this  confequence.  I  can 
convince  you,  that  it  will  be  more 
than  a  rifque  if  you  go  back,  that  you 
will  on  Wednefday  next  be  Solmes's 
wife. — Prevent  therefore,  now  that 
it  is  in  your  power  to  prevent,  the  fa- 
tal milchiefs  that  will  follow  fuch  a 
dreadful  certainty.' 
'  While  I  have  any  room  for  hope,  it 
concernsj'OKr  honour,  Mr.  Lovelace, 
as  well  as  mine;  (if  you  have  the  va- 
lue for  me  you  pretend,  and  wifti  me 
to  believe  you)  that  my  conduft  in 
this  great  point  ftiould  juftify  my 
prudence.' 

'  Your  prudence,  Madam !  When 
has  that  been  queftionable  ?  Yet  what 
rtead  has  either  your  prudence  or  your 
duty  ftood  you  in,  with  people  ib 
ftrangely  determined  ? ' 
And  then  he  pathetically  enumerated 
the  different  inftances  of  the  harm  treat- 
ment I  had  met  with;  imputing  all  to 
the  malice  and  caprice  of  a  brother, 
who  fet  every-body  againft  him:  and 
infifting,  that  I  had  no  other  way  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  my 
father  and  uncles,  than  by  putting  my- 
filf  out  of  the  power  of  my  brother's 
inveterate  malice. 

4  Your  brother's  whole  reliance,' 
proceeded  he,  '  has  been  upon  your 
'  eafinefs  to  bear  his  infults.  Your 
4  whole  family  will  feek  to  you,  when 

*  you  have  freed  yourfelf  from  thisdif- 
'  graceful    opprefiion.       When    they 

*  know  you  are  with  thofe  who  can  and 

*  tuill  right  you,  they  will  give  up  to 
'  you  your  own  eftate.     Why  then,' 
putting  his  arm  round  me,  and  again 
drawing  me  with  a  gentle  force  after 
him,  '  do  you  hefitate  a  moment  ? — 
4  Now  is  the  time — Fly  with  me  then, 
4  I  befeech  you,  my  deareft  creature! 
4  Truft  your  perfecuted  adorer.    Have 

*  we  not  fuffered  in   the  fame  caufe  ? 

*  If  any  imputations  are  caft  upon  you, 
'  give  me  the  honour  (as  I  Jhall   be 
4  found,  to  deferiie  it)  to  call  you  mine; 

*  and,  when  you  are  fo,  (hall  I  not  be 
4  able  to  protect  both  your  perfon  and 

*  character?' 

*  Urge  me  no  more,  Mr.  Lovelace, 

*  I  conjure  you.     You  yourfelf  have 


'  given  me  a  hint,  which  I  will  (peak 
4  plainer  to,  than  prudence,  perhaps, 
'  on  any  other  occafion,  would  allow. 
4  I  am  convinced,  that  Wednefday 
4  next  (if  I  had  time  I  would  give  you 
'  my  reafons)  is  not  intended  to  be  the 
4  day  we  had  both  fo  much  dreaded  : 
4  and  if  after  that  day  (hall  be  over,  I 

*  find  my  friends  determined  in  Mr. 
4  Solmes's  favour,  I  will  then  contrive 
4  fome  way  to  meet   you  with  Mifs 

*  Howe,  who  is  not  your  enemy;  and 
4  when   the    folemnity   has   palled,   I 
4  mall  think  that  itep  a  duty,  which 
4  till  then  will  be  criminal  to  take;  fmce 
4  now  my  father's  authority  is  unim- 
4  peached  by  any  greater.' 

4  Deareft  Madam — ' 

4  Nay,  Mr.  Lovelace,  if  you  nowdif- 
4  pute — if,  after  this  more  favourable 
4  declaration,  than  I  had  the  thought 
'  of  making,  you  are  not  fatisfied,  I 
'  mail  know  what  to  think  both  of 
4  your  gratitude  and  generality.' 

4  The  cafe,  Madam,  admits  not  of 

*  this  alternative.     I  am  all  gratitude 
4  upon  it.     I  cannotexprefs  how  much 
'  I  mould  be  delighted  with  the  charm - 
4  ing  hope  you   have  given  me,  were 
4  you  not  next  Wednefday,  if  .you  ftay, 
4  to  be  another  man's  v    Think,  deareft 
4  creature!  what  an  heightening  of  my 
4  anguifh  the  dittant  hope  you  bid  me 
4  look  up  to,  is,  taken  in  this  light !' 

4  Depend,  depend  upon  it,  I  will  die 

*  fooner  than  be  Mr.   Solmes's.      If 
4  you  would  have  me  rely  uponjoar 
4  honour,  why  mould  you  doubt  of 
4  mine?'' 

4  I  doubt  not  your  honour,  Madam  j 
4  your  power  is  all  I  doubt.  You  ne- 
'  ver,  never,  can  have  fuch  another 
4  opportunity. — Deareft  creature,  per- 
4  mit  me' — And  he  was  again  drawing 
me  after  him. 

4  Whether,  Sir,  do  you  draw  me  ?  — 

*  Leave  me  this  moment — Do  you  feek, 

*  to  keep  me  till  my  return  (hall  grow 
4  dangerous  or  impracticable  ?    This 
4  moment  let  me  go,  if  you  would  have 

*  me  think  tolerably  of  you.' 

*  My  happinefs,  Madam,  both  here 
4  and  hereafter,  and  the  fafety  of  all 
4  your  implacable  family,  depend  upon 
4  this  moment.' 

'  To  Providence,  Mr.  Lovelace,  and 

*  to  the  law,  will  I  leave  the  fafety  of 
4  my  friends.     You  (hall  not  threaten 
4  me  into  a  raflinefs  that  my  heart  don- 
«  demns! — Shall  I,  to  promote  your 

O  o  i        4  happinefs, 
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happinefs,  as  you  call  it,  deftroy  all 
my  future  peace  of  mind  ?* 
4  You  trifle  with  me,  my  dear  life, 
juft  as  our  better  profpe6ls  begin  to 
open.  The  way  is  clear;  juft  now 
it  is  clear;  but  you  may  be  prevented 
in  a  morr.ent.  What  is  it  you  doubt? 
—May  I  perifh  eternally,  if  your 
will  lhall  not  be  a  law  to  me  in  every 
thing!  All  my  relations  expe6l  you. 
Your  own  appointment  calls  upon 
you.  Next  Wednefday! — Deareft 
creature  !  think  of  next  Wednefday  ! 
— And  to  what  is  it  I  urge  you,  but 
to  take  a  ftep  that  fooner  than  any 
other  will  reconcile  you  to  all  whom 
yon  have  moft  reafon  to  value  in  your 
family  f* 

4  Let  me  judge  for  myfelf,  Sir.  Do 
notyou,  whoblamemy  friendsforen- 
deavouring  to  compel  me,yoHrfelf&ek. 
to  compel  me.  I  won't  bear  it.  Your 
earneftnefs  gives  me  greater  appre- 
henfions,  and  greater  reluctance.  Let 
me  go  back,  then— Let  me,  before  it 
•>  too  late,  go  back,  that  it  may  not 
be  worfe  for  both — What  mean  you 
by  this  forcible  treatment  ?  Is  jt  thus 
that  I  am  to  judge  of  the  entire  fub- 
miflion  to  my  will  which  you  have  fo 
often  vowed  ?>j-Unhand  me  this  mo- 
ment, or  I  will  cry  out  for  help.' 
'  I  will  obey  you,  my  deareft  crea- 

*  tuieT — And  quitted  my  hand  with 
a  look  full  of  tender  defpondency,  that, 
knowing  the  violence  of  his  temper, 
half-concerned  me  for  him.     Vet  I  was 
haftening  from  him,  when,  wjth  a  fo- 
lemn  air,  looking  upon  his  fword,  but 
catching,  as  it  were,  his  hand  from  it, 
he  folded  both  his  arms,  as  if  a  fudden 
thought  had  recovered  him  from  an  in- 
tended ramnefs. 

4  Stay  one  moment— But  one  mo- 

*  ment  (lay,  O  beft  beloved  of  my  foul ! 
'  — Your  retreat  is  fecure,  if  you  --will 

*  go:  the  key  lies  down  at  the  door.— 
4  But,  O  Madam,  next  JPednffday,  and 

*  YOU  are  Mr.  Solines  s! — Fly  me  not 

*  ib  eagerly — -Hear  me  but  a  few  words.' 
When  near  the  garden- door,  I  (top- 
ped; and  was  the  more  latisfied,  as  I 
law  the  key  there,  by  which  I  could  let 
myfelf  in  again  at  pleafure.     But,  be- 
ing uneafy  left  I  mould  be  miffed,  told 
him,  I  could  (lay  no  longer.     I  had  al- 
ready ftaid  too  long.     I  would  write  to 
him  all  my   reafons.     '  And   depend 
4  upon  it,  Mr.  Lovelace,'  faid  I,  [juft 
upon  the  point  of  Hooping  for  the  key, 


in  order  to  return]  *  I  will  die,  rather 
4  than  have  that  man.  You  know 
4  what  I  have  promifed,  if  I  find  my- 
'  felf  in  danger.' 

•  One  word,  Madam,  however;  one 
4  word  more,'  [approaching  me,  his 
arms  (till  folded,  as  if,  as  I  thought, 
he  would  not  be  tempted  to  mifchief.] 
4  Remember  only,  that  I  come  at  your 
4  appointment,  to  redeem  you,  at  the 
c  hazard  of  my  life,  from  your  gaolers 
4  and  perfecutors,  with  a  refolution, 
4  God  is  my  witnefs,  or  may  he  for 

*  everblaftme!'  [that  was  his  mock- 
ing imprecation]  4  to  be  a  father,  un- 
4  cle,  brother,  and,  as  I  humbly  hoped, 
c  in  your  own  good  time,  a  hit/band  to 
'  you,  all  in  one.    Butfince  I  find  you 
4  are  fo  ready  to  cry  out  for  help  againft 
'  me,  which  muft  bring  down  upon  me 
'  the  vengeance  of  all  your  family,  I 
4  am  contented  to  run  all  rifques.     I 
4  will  not  afk  you  to  retreat  with  me\ 
4  I  will  attend  you  into  the  garden,  and 

*  into  the  boufe,  if  I  am  not  intercepted. 
4  Nay,    be  not  furprized,  Madam. 

1  The  help  you  would  have  called  for, 
4  I  will  attend  you  to;  for  I  will  face 

*  them  all:  but  not  as  a  revenger,  if 
'  they  provoke  me  not  too  much.    You 
4  (hall  fee  what  I  can  further  bear  for 
4  your  fake — And  let  us  both  fee,  if 
4  expostulation,  and  the  behaviour  of 
'  a  gentleman  to  them,  will  not  pro- 
4  cure  me  the  tieatment  due  to  a  gen- 
'  tleman /row  them.' 

Had  he  offered  to  draw  his  fword 
upon  himielf,  I  was  prepared  to  have 
defprfed  him  for  fuppofing  me  fuch  a 
poor  novice,  as  to  be  intimidated  by  an 
artifice  fo  common.  But  this  reiolu- 
uon,  uttered  with  fo  feiious  an  air,  of 
accompanying  me  in  to  my  friends  made 
me  gaip  with  terror. 

4  What  mean  you,  Mr.  Lovelace?' 
faid  1 :  4  I  befeech.  you  leave  me— 
4  Leave  me,  Sir,  I  beieech  you.' 
4  Excufe  me,  Madam!  I  beg  you  to 
excufe  me.  I  have  long  enough 
fkulked  like  a  thief  about  thefe  lonely 
walls— Long,  too  long,  have  I  borne 
the  infults  of  your  brother,  and  other 
of  your  relations.  Abfence  but 
heightens  malice.  I  am  defperate.  I 
have  but  this  one  chance  for  it;  for  is 
not  the  day  after  to- morrow  Wednef- 
day ?  I  have  encouraged  virulence  by 
my  tamenefs.— Yet  tame  I  will  (till 
be.  You  (hall  fee,  Madam,  what  I 
will  bear  for  your  fake.  MY  (word 
•  4  &:,!! 
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«  Jhall  be  put  fheathedinto  your  hands.' 

[And  he  offered  it  to  me  in  the  fcab- 

bard]  — «  My   heart,   if  you  pleafe,' 

clapping  one   hand    upon  "his  bread, 

(hall  afford  a  (heath  for  your  brother's 

fword.     Life  is  nothing  if  I  lofe  you 


'  je&ible  ! — O  my  beloved  creature  !* 
prefling  my  hand  once  more  to  his  lips, 
'  let  not  fuch  an  opportunity  flip.  You 
*  never,  never,  will  have  fuch  ano- 
'  ther.' 

I  bid  him  rife.     He  arofe;  and  I  told 
him,  that  were  I  not  thus  unaccount- 


— Be  pleafed,  Madam,  to  fhew  me  the     him,  that  were  I 

way  into  the  garden,'  [moving  to-     ably  hurried  by  his  impatience,  I  doubt- 


way 

wards  the  door.]  '  I  will  attend  you, 
though  to  my  fate!—  But  too  happy, 
be  it  what  it  will,  if  I  receive  it  in 
your  prefence.  Lead  on,  dear  crea- 
ture!' [putting  his  fword  into  his 

belt]—'  You  fhall  fee  what  I  can  bear 

«  for  you.'     And  he  ftooped  and  took. 

up  the  key,  and  offered  it  to  the  lock; 

but  dropped  it  again,  without  opening 

the  door,  upon  my  earned  expodula- 

tions. 

«  What  can  you  mean,  Mr.  Love- 

'  lace?'  —  faid  I  —  '  Would  you  thus 

•  txpokyourfelf?  Would  you  thus  ex- 
«  pofe  me  ?—  Is  this  your  generofity  ? 

*  Is  every-body  to  take  advantage  thus 
«  of  the  weaknefs  of  my  temper  ?' 

And  I  wept.     I  could  not  help  it. 

He  threw  himfelf  upon  his  knees  at 
my  feet  —  '  Who  can  bear,'  faid  he, 
[with  an  ardour  that  could  not  be  feign- 
ed, his  own  eyes  glidening]  '  who  can 
«  bear  to  behold  fuch  fweet  emotion  ? 
<  —  O  charmer  of  my  heart,'  [and,  re- 
fpeclfully  dill  kneeling,he  took  my  hand 
with  both  his,  prefling  it  to  his  lips] 
4  command  me  nuitb'you,  command 
'  me/row  you;  in  every  way  I  am  all 
f  implicit  obedience  —  But  I  appeal  to 
'  all  you  know  of  your  relations  cruelty 

*  lo  you,  their  determined  malice  againft 
«  me,  and  as  determined  favour  to  the 
«  man  you  tell  me  you  hate;  (and,  oh! 
'  Madam,  if  you  did  not  hate  him,  I 
'  mould  hardly  think  there  would  be  a 
'*  merit  in  your  approbation,  place  it 

'  where  you  would)  —  I  appeal'  to  eve- 
'  ry-thing  you  know,  to  all  you  have 
'  fuffered,  whether  you  have  not  rea- 
'*  fon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  that  Wed- 

*  nefday,  which  is  my  terror  !  —  Whe- 
'  ther  you  can  poflibly  have  fuch  ano- 
f  ther  opportunity  —  The  chariot  ready  : 

*  my  friends  with  impatience  expecting 
'  the  refult  of  your  own  appointment  : 

*  a  man  whofe  will   fhall   be  entirely 
'  your    will,    imploring    you,    thus, 
'  on  his  knees  imploring  you  —  to  be 
1  your  own  miflrep;    that  is  all:  nor 

*  *will  I  njk  for  your  favour,    but  as 
upon  full  proof  I  /ball  appear  to  de~ 

i  ferve  it.     Fortune,  alliance,  unbb- 


ed  not  to  convince  him,  that  both  he 
and  I  had  looked  upon  next  Wednefday 
with  greater  apprehenfionthan  was  ne- 
ceffary.  I  was  proceeding  to  give  him 
my  reafons;  but  he  broke  in  upon  me. 

'  Had  I,  Madam,  but  the  fhadow  of 
'  a  probability  to  hope  whatjcw  hope,  I 
'  would  be  all  obedience  and  reiigna- 
'  tion.  But  the  licence  is  actually  gotj 
'  the  parfon  is  provided ;  the  pedant 
«  Brand  is  the  man.  O  my  deareft 
'  creature,  do  thefe  preparations  mean 
'  only  a  trial?' 

'  Yon  know  not,  Sir,  were  the  worft 
'  to  be  intended,  and  weak  as  you  think. 
'  me,  what  a  fpirjt  I  have:  you  know 
'  not  what  I  can  do,  and  how  I  can  re- 
'  fid,  when  I  think  myfelf  meanly  or 

*  unreafonably  dealt  with:  nor  do  you 
'  know  what  I  have  ajready  fuffered, 

*  what  I  have  already  borne,  knowing 

*  to  whofe  unbrotherly  iniligatjons  all 
«  is  to  be  afcribed — ' 

'  I  may  expect  all  things,  Madam," 
interrupted  he,  '  from  the  noblenefsof 
«  yojir  mind.  But  your  fpirits  may 
'  fail  you — What  may  not  be  appre- 
'  hended  from  the  invincible  temper  of 
'  a  father  fo  pofitive,  to  a  daughter  fa 
'  dutiful  ? — Fainting  will  not  fave  you : 

*  they  will  not,  perhaps,  be  forry  for 
'  fuch    an    effeft   of    their   barbarity. 
'  What    will     fignify    expodulatioiiii 
'  againd  a  ceremony  performed  ?  Muft 
'  not  all,  the  dreadful  all,  follow,  that 
'  is  torture  to  my  heart  but  to  think 
'  of?  Nobody  to  appeal   to,   of  what 
'  avail  will  your  refidance  be  againft 
.'  the  conferences  of  a  rite  witnefled 

*  to  by  the  impofers  of  it;  and  thofe 
'  your  neared  relations?' 

I  was  lure,  I  faid,  of  procuring  a  de- 
lay at  lead.  Many  ways  I  had  to  pro- 
cure delay.  Nothing  could  be  fo  fatal 
to  us  both,  as  for  me  now  to  be  found 
with  him.  My  apprehenfions  on  this 
fcore,  I  told  liim,  grew  too  drong  for 
my  heart.  I  ihould  think  very  hardly 
of  him,  if  he  fought  to  detain  me 
longer.  But  his  acquiefcence  mould 
engage  my  gratitude. 

And  then  Hooping  to  take  up  the 

key 
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key  to  let  myfelf  into  the  garden,  he 
ftarted,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  heard 
fomebody  near  the  dcor,  on  the  infidej 
clapping  his  hand  on  his  fword. 

This  frighted  me  To,  that  I  thought 
.1  fhould  have  funk  down  at  his  feet. 
But  he  inftantly  re-a(Tured  me:  he 
thought,  he  faid,  he  had  heard  a  rull- 
ling  againft  the  door;  but  badit  been 
fo,  the  noife  would  have  been  itrcnger. 
It  was  only  the  effect  of  his  apprehen- 
"fion  for  me. 

And  then  taking  up  the  key,  he  pre- 
fented  it  to  me — '  If  you  will  go,  Ma- 
dam—Yet I  cannot,  cannot  leave 
you  ! — I  mull  enter  the  garden  with 
you — Forgive  me,  but  I  muft  enter 
the  garden  with  you.' 
'  And  will  you,  will  you  thus  un- 
generoufly,  Mr.  Lovelace,  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  fears  ? — of  my  wifhes 
to  prevent  rnifchief?  I,  vain  fool,  to 
be  concerned  for  every-onej  nobody 
for  me!' 

'  Deareft  creature  P  interrupted  he, 
holding  iny  hand,  as  I  tremblingly  of- 
fered to  put  the  key  to  the  lock — '  Let 
me,  if  you  ivill  go,  open  the  door. 
But  once  more,  confider,  could  you 
poflibly  obtain  that  delay  which 
teems  to  be  your  only  dependence, 
whether  you  may  not  be  clofer  con- 
fined ?  I  know  they  have  already  had 
that  in  confideration.  Will  you  not, 
in  this  cafe,  be  prevented  from  cor- 
refponding  either  with  Mifs  Howe, 
or  with  me? — Who  then  fliall  affift 
you  in  your  efcape,  if  efcape  you 
would? — From  your  chamber-win- 
dow only  permitted  to  view  the  gar- 
den you  muft  not  enter  into,  how  will 
you  wifh  for  the  opportunity  you  now 
have,  if  your  hatred  to  Solmes  con- 
tinue ! — But,  alas!  that  cannot  conti- 
nue. If  you  go  back,  it  muft  be 
from  the  impulfes  of  a  yielding 
(which  you'll  call  a  dutiful)  heart, 
tired  and  teazed  out  of  your  own 
will.' 

«  I  have  no  patience,  Sir,  to  be  thus 
conftrained.  Muft  I  never  be  at  li- 
berty to  follow  my  own  judgment  ? 
Be  the  confequence  what  it  may,  I 
will  not  be  thus  conftrained.' 
And  then,  freeing  my  hand,  I  again 
offered  the  key  to  the  door. 

Down  the  ready  kneeler  dropt  be- 
tween me  and  that:  '  And  can  you, 
«  can  you,  Madam,  once  more  on  my 
'  knees  let  me  afk  you,  look  with  an 
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indifferent  eye  upon  the  evils  that  may 
follow?    Provoked  as  I   have  been, 
and  triumphed  over  as  I  mail  be,  if 
your  brother  fucceeds,  my  o=wn  heart 
(hudders,  at  times,  at  the  thoughts  of 
what  muft  happen;  and  can  jours  be 
unconcerned?  Let  me  befeech  you, 
deareft  creature,  to  confider  all  thefc 
things ;  and  lofe  not  this  only  op- 
portunity.    My  intelligence — ' 
'  Never,  Mr.  Lovelace,'  interrupted 
,  '  give  fo  much  credit  to  the  words  of 
a  traitor.     Your  bafe  intelligencer  is 
but  a  fervant.     He  may  pretend  to 
know  more  than  he  has  grounds  for, 
in  order  to  earn  the  wages  of  corrup- 
tion.    You  know  not  what  contri- 
vances I  can  find  out.' 
I  was  once  more  offering  the  key  to 
the  lock,  when,  ftarting  from  his  knees, 
with  a  voice  of  affrightment,    loudly 
whifpering,  and  as  if  out  of  breath, 
'  They  are  at  the  door,  my  beloved  crea- 
'  tureT  And  taking  the  key  from  me, 
he  fluttered  with  it,  as  if  he  would 
double-lock  it.     And  inftantly  a  voice 
from  within  cried  out,  bin  fting  againll 
the  door,  as  if  to  break  it  open,  the  per- 
fon  repeating  his  violent  pufties,  '  Are 
*  you  there? — Come  up  this  moment!— 
'  This  moment ! — Here  they  are — Here 
'  they  are  both  together! — Yourpijlol  this 
'  moment! — Your  gun  /' — Then  another 
pufti,  and  another.  He  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment drew  his  fword,  and  clapping  it 
naked  under  his  arm,  took  both  my 
trembling  hands  in  his;  and,  drawing 
me  fwiftly  after  him,  '  Fly,  fly,  my 
charmer !  this  moment  is  all  you  have 
for  it!'  faid  he. — '  Your  brother  I—- 
Your uncles!— Or  this   Solmes!— 
They  will  inftantly  burft  the  door. 
—Fly,  my  deareft  life!  if  you  would 
not  be  more  cruelly  ufed  than  ever—- 
If you  would  not  fee  two  or  three 
murders  committed  at  your  feet,  fly, 
fly,  I  befeech  you  !' 
«  O  Lord!— Help,  help!'  cried  the 
fool,  all  in  amaze  and  confufion,  fright- 
ed beyond  the  power  of  controuling. 

Now  behind  me,  now  be-fore  me,  now 
on  this  fide,  now  on  that,  turned  I  my 
affrighted  face,  in  the  fame  moment; 
expecting  a  furious  brother  here,  armed 
fervants  there,  an  enraged  fifter  {cream- 
ing, and  a  father  armed  with  terror  in 
his  countenance  more  dreadful  than  even 
the  drawn  fword  which  I  faw,  or  thofe 
I  apprehendejj.  I  ran  as  fall  as  he;  yet 
knew  not  that  I  ;ajn j  my  fears  adding 
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wings  to  my  feet,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  took  all  power  of  thinking  from 
jne — My  fears,  which  probably  would 
not  have  fuffered  me  to  know  what 
courfe  to  take,  had  I  not  had  him  to 
urge  and  draw  me  after  him  :  especially 
as  I  beheld  a  man,  who  muft  have  come 
out  of  the  door,  keeping  us  in  his  eye, 
running  now  towards  us ;  then  back  to 
the  garden;  beckoning  and  calling  to 
others,  whom  I  fuppofed  be  faw,  al- 
though the  turning  of  the  wall  hinder- 
ed me  from  feeing  them ;  and  whom  I 
imagined  to  be  my  brother,  my  father, 
and  their  fervants. 

Thus  terrified,  I  was  got  out  of  fight 
of  the  door  in  a  very  few  minutes:  and 
then,  although  quite  brcathlefs  between 
running  and  apprehenfion,  he  put  my 
arm  under  his,  his  drawn  fword  in  the 
other  hand,  and  hurried  me  on  ftill 
fafter:  my  voice,  however,  contradict- 
ing my  action  ;  crying,  '  No,  no,  no,' 
all  the  while;  (training  my  neck  to  look 
back,  as  long  as  the  walls  of  the  garden 
and  park  were  within  fight,  and  till  he 
brought  me  to  the  chariot ;  where,  at- 
tending, were  two  armed  fervants  of 
his  own,  and  two  of  Lord  M/s  on 
horfeback. 

Here  I  muft  fufpend  my  relation  for 
a  while:  for  now  I  am  come  to  this  fad 
period  of  it,  my  indifcretion  flares  me 
in  the  face ;  and  my  fhame  and  my 
grief  give  me  a  compunction  that  is 
more  poignant,  methinks,  than  if  I  had 
a  dagger  in  my  heart.  To  have  it  to 
reflect,  that  I  ihould  fo  inconfiderately 
give  in  to  an  interview,  which,  had  1 
known  either  myfelf  or  him,  or  in  the 
leaft  confidered  thecircumftances  of  the 
cafe,  I  might  have  fuppofeii,  would  put 
me  into  the  power  of  his  resolution,  and 
out  of  that  of  my  own  reafon. 

For,  might  I  not  have  believed,  that 
be,  who  thought  he  had  caufe  to  appre- 
hend that  he  was  on  the  point  of  lofmg 
a  perfon  who  hud  coft  him  fo  much 
pains  and  trouble,  would  not  hinder 
her,  if  poffible,  from  returning?  That 
he,  who  knew  I  had  promifed  to  give 
him  up  for  ever,  if  infilled  on  as  a  con- 
dition of  reconciliation,  would  not  en- 
deavour to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
do  fo  ?  In  (hort,  that  he,  who  had  art- 
fully forborne  to  fend  for  my  letter, 
(for  he  could  not  be  watched,  my  dear) 
left  he  fhouid  find  in  it  a  countermand 
to  my  appointment,  (as  I  myfelf  could 
apprehend,  although  I  profited  not  by 
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the  apprehenfion)  would  want  a  device 
to  keep  me  with  him  till  the  danger  of 
having  our  meeting  discovered  might 
throw  me  abfolutely  into  his  power,  to 
avoid  my  own  worfe  ufage,  and  the 
mifchief's  which  might  have  enfued, 
(perhaps  in  my  very  fight)  had  my 
friends  and  he  met? 

But  if  it  fhould  come  out,  that  the 
perfon  within  the  garden  was  his  cor- 
rupted implement,  employed  to  frighten 
me  away  with  him,  do  you  think,  my 
dear,  that  I  (hall  not  have  reafon  to  hate 
him  and  myfelf  ftill  more?  I  hope  his 
heart  cannot  be  fo  deep  and  fo  vile  a 
one :  I  hope  it  cannot !  But  how  came  it 
to  pafs,  that  one  man  could  get  out  at  the 
garden-door,  and  no  more?  How,  that 
that  man  kept  aloof,  as  it  were,  and 
purfued  us  not ;  nor  ran  back  to  alarm 
the  houfe  ?  My  fright,  and  my  diftance, 
would  not  let  me  be  certain  ;  but  really 
this  man,  as  I  now  recollect,  had  the  air 
of  that  vile  Jofeph  Leman. 

O  why,  why,  my  dear  friends ! — But 
wherefore  blame  I  them,  when  I  had 
argued  myfelf  into  a  hope,  not  impro- 
bable, that  even  the  dreadful  trial  I  was 
to  undergo  fo  loon,  might  turn  out  bet- 
ter than  if  I  had  been  directly  carried 
away  from  the  prefence  of  my  once  in- 
dulgent parents,  who  might  poffibly  in- 
tend that  trial  to  be  the  laft  I  mould  have 
had? 

Would  to  Heaven,  that  I  had  flood 
it,  however!  Then  if  I  had  afterwards 
done,  what  now  I  have  been  prevailed 
upon,  or  perhaps  foolifhly  frightened 
to  do,  I  fhould  not  have  been  flung  fo 
much  by  inward  reproach  as  now  I  am  : 
and  this  would  have  been  a  great  evil 
avoided. 

You  know,  my  dear,  that  your  Cla- 
rifla'-s  mind  was  ever  above  justifying 
her  own  failings  by  thofe  of  others, 
God  forgive  thole  of  my  friends  who 
have  acted  cruelly  by  me!  But  their 
faults  are  their  own,  and  not  excufea 
for  mine.  And  mine  began  early:  for 
I  ought  not  to  have  correfponded  with 
him. 

O  the  vile  encroacher!  how  my  in- 
dignation, at  times,  nfes  at  him !  Thua 
to  lead  a  young  creature  (too  much  in- 
deed relying  upon  her  own  ftrength) 
from  evil  to  evil! — This  laft  evil,  al- 
though thtretnott,  yet_/areconfequence 
of  my  firft — my  prohibited  correfpon- 
dence!  By  a  father  f^r/y  prohibited. 

How  much  more  properly  had  I  afted, 
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•wish  regard  to  that  correfpondence,  had 
I,  once  for  all,  when  he  was  forbidden 
to  vifit  me,  and  I  to  receive  his  vifits, 
pleaded  the  authority  by  which  I  ought 
to  have  been  bound,  and  denied  to  write 
to  him  ! — But  I  thought  I  could  pro- 
teed,  ory?o/>,  as  I  pleafed.  I  fuppofed 
it  concerned  me,  more  than  any  other,  to 
be  the  arbitrefs  of  the  quarrels  of  unruly 
fpirits — And  now  I  find  my  prefump- 
tion  puniihed — Punifhed,  as  other  fins 
frequently  are,  by  itfelf! 

As  to  this  laft  ramnefs;  now,  that  it 
is  too  late,  I  plainly  fee  how  I  ought  to 
have  conducted  myfelf.  As  he  knew  I 
had  but  one  way  of  transmitting  to  him 
the  knowledge  of  what  befel  me;  as  he 
knew,  that  my  fate  was  upon  a  crifis 
with  my  friends  ;  and  that  I  had,  in  my 
letter  to  him,  reierved  the  liberty  of  re- 
vocation  ;  I  fliould  not  have  been  foil. 
eitous  whether  he  had  got  my  letter  or 
rot :  when  he  had  come,  and  found  I 
did  not  anfwer  his  fignal,  he  would  pre- 
fently  have  referred  to  the  loofe  bricks, 
and  there  been  fatisfied  by  the  date  of 
my  letter,  that  it  was  his  own  fault,  that 
he  had  it  not  before.  But,  governed  by 
the  fame  pragmatical  motives  which  in- 
duced me  to  correfpond  with  him  at 
fitii,  I  was  again  afraid,  truly,  with  my 
foolim  and  hufy  prefcience,  and  the 
disappointment  would  have  thrown  him 
into  the  way  of  receiving  ftefh  infults 
from  the  fame  perfons;  which  might 
have  made  him  guilty  of  fome  violence 
to  them.  And  fo,  to  fave  him  an  ap- 
prehended rafhnefs,  I  have  rufhed  into 
a  real  one  myfelf.  And  what  vexes  me 
more,  is,  that  it  is  plain  to  me  now,  by 
all  his  behaviour,  that  he  had  as  great 
a  confidence  in  my  weaknefs,  as  1  had 
in  my  ownftrength.  And  fo,  in  a  point 
entirely  relative  to  my  honour,  he  has 
triumphed;  for  he  has  not  been  mif- 
taken  in  me,  while  I  have  in  myfelf! 

Tell  me,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe,  tell 
me  truly,  if  your  unbialfed  heart  does 
not  defpifc  me? — It  muft !  for  your 
nnind  and  mine  were  ever  one;  and  I 
deipife  7/yy>//V— -And  well  I  may  :  for 
could  the  giddieft  and  molt  inconfide- 
rate  girl  in  England  have  done  worfe 
than  I  ihall  appear  to  have  done  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  ?  Since  my  crime  will 
be  known  without  the  provocations, 
and  without  the  artifices  of  the  betrayer 
too  ;  while  it  will  be  a  high  aggrava- 
tion, that  better  things  were  expected 
from  me,  than  from  many  others, 


You  charge  me  to  marry  tbefirjl  op: 
portunity — Ah!  my  dear!  another  of  the 
blefled  effects  of  my  folly — That's  as 
much  in  my  power  now  as — as  I  am 
myfelf! — And  can  I  befides  give  a  fanc- 
tion  immediately  to  his  deludingarts  ?— 
Can  I  avoid  being  angry  with  him  for 
tricking  me  thus,  as  I  may  fay,(and  as  I 
have  called  it  to  him)  out  of  myfelf? — 
For  compellingme  to  take  a  ftep  fo  con- 
trary to  all  my  refolutions,  and  affur- 
ances  given  to  you  j  a  ftep  fo  dreadfully 
inconvenient  to  myfelf;  fo  di (graceful 
and  fo  grievous  (as  it  muft  be)  to  my 
dear  mother,  were  I  to  be  lefs  regardful 
of  any  other  of  my  family  or  friends— 
You  don't  know,  nor  can  you  imagine, 
my  dear,  how  I  am  mortified! — How 
much  I  am  funk  in  my  own  opinion!— 
I,  that  was  propofed  for  an  example, 
truly,  to  others  ! — O  that  I  were  again 
in  my  father's  houfe,  dealing  down  with 
a  letter  to  you  ;  my  heart  beating  with 
expectation  of  finding  one  from  you ! 

THIS  is  the  Wednesday  morning  I 
dreaded  fo  much,  that  I  once  thought  of 
it  as  the  day  of  my  doom:  but  of  the 
Monday,  it  is  plain,  I  ought  to  have 
been  moft  apprehenfive.  Had  I  ftaid, 
and  had  the  worft  I  dreaded  happened, 
my  friends  would  then  have  been  an- 
fwcrable  for  the  confequences,  if  any 
bad  ones  had  followed — But  now,  I 
have  this  only  confolation  left  me,  (a 
very  poor  one,  you'll  fay!)  that  I  have 
cleared  them  of  blame,  and  taken  it  all 
upon  myfelf! 

You  will  not  wonder  to  fee  this  nar- 
rative fo  difmally  fcrawled.  It  is  owing 
to  different  pens  and  ink,  all  bad,  and 
written  by  matches  of  time;  my  hand 
trembling  too  with  fatigue  and  grief. 

I  will  not  add  to  the  length  of  it,  by 
the  particulars  of  his  behaviour  to  me, 
and  of  our  converfation  at  St.  Alban's, 
and  fince;  becaufe  thole  will  come  in 
courfe  in  the  continuation  of  my  ftory; 
which  no  doubt  you  will  expecl  from 
me. 

Only  thus  much  I  will  fay,  that  hei$ 
extremely  refpeclful  (even  obiequioufiy 
fo)  at  pielent,  though  I  am  fo  much 
dillatisfied  with  him  and  myfelf,  that  he 
has  hitherto  had  no  great  caufe  to  praife 
my  complaifance  to  him.  Indeed,  lean 
hardly,  at  times,  bear  the  fcducer  in  my 
fight. 

The  lodgings  I  am  in  are  inconve- 
nient,    I  Ihall  not  Hay  in  them  •.  fo  it 
fignifies 
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Cgnifies  nothing  to  tell  you  how  to  di- 
rect to  me  hither.  And  where  my  next 
may  be,  as  yet  I  know  not. 

He  knows  that  I  am  writing  to  you ; 
and  has  offered  to  fend  my  letter,  when 
finimed,  by  a  fervant  of  his.  But  I 
thought  I  could  not  be  too  cautious,  as 
I  am  now  fituated,  in  having  a  letter  of 
this  importance  conveyed  to  you.  Who 
knows  what  fuch  a  man  may  do  ?  So 
very  wicked  a  contriver!  The  contri- 
vance, if  a  contrivance,  to  get  me  away, 
fo  infolently  mean! — But  I  hope  it  is 
not  a  contrivance  neither !  — Yet,  be  that 
as  it  will,  I  muft  fay,  that  the  befl  of 
him,  and  of  my  profpefls  with  him,  are 
bad:  and  yet,  having  enrolled  myfelf 
among  the  too-late  repenters,  who  mail 
pity  me  ? 

Neverthelefs,  I  will  dare  to  hope  for 
a  continued  intereft  in  your  affections, 
[I  (hall  be  miferable  indeed  if  I  may 
not!]  and  to  be  remembered  in  your 
daily  prayers.  For  neither  time  nor  ac- 
cident (hall  ever  make  me  ceafe  to  be 
your  faithful  and  affettianate 
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MR.  LOVELACE,  TO  JOSEPH  LEMAN. 

SAT-  APRIL   8. 
HONEST  JOSEPH, 

AT  length  your  beloved  young  lady 
has  confented  to  free  herfelf  from 
the  cruel  treatment  me  has  fo  long  borne. 
She  is  to  meet  me  without  the  garden- 
door  at  about  four  o'clock  oiv  Monday 
afternoon.  I  told  you  (he  had  promifed 
to  do  fo.  She  has  confirmed  her  pro- 
mife.  Thank  Heaven,  me  has  confirmed 
her  prom  ife. 

I  mail  have  a  chariot-and-fix  ready 
in  the  by-road  fronting  the  private  path 
to  Harlowe  Paddock  j  and  feveral  of  my 
friends  and  fervants  not  far  off,  armed 
to  protect  her,  if  there  be  occaHon  :  but 
every-one  charged  to  avoid  mifchief. 
That,  you  know,  has  always  been  my 
principal  care. 

All  my  fear  is,  that  when  (he  comes 
to  the  point,  the  over-nicenefs  of  her 
principles  will  make  her  waver,  and 
want  to  go  back  :  al though  her  honour 
is  my  honour,  you  know,  and  mint  is 
t.ers.  If  me  (liould,  and  mould  I  be  un. 
able  to  prevail  upon  her,  all  youv  paft 
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fervices  will  avail  nothing,  and  (he  will 
be  loft  to  me  for  ever:  the  prey  then  of 
that  curfed  Solmes,  whofe  vile  ftingi- 
nefs  will  never  permit  him  to  do  good  to 
any  of  the  fervants  of  the  family. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  your  fidelity,  ho- 
neft  Jofeph  ;  nor  of  your  zeal  to  fervc 
an  injured  gentleman,  and  an  opprefTed 
young  lady.  You  fee  by  thecov.fiJence 
I  repofe  in  you,  that  I  have  not;  more 
particularly,  on  this  very  important  oc- 
cafion,  in  which  your  aflmance  may 
crown  the  work :  for,  if  me  waver,  a 
little  innocent  contrivance  will  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

Be  very  mindful,  therefore,  of  the 
following  directions :  take  them  into 
yo.ur  heart.  This  will  probably  be  your 
laft  trouble,  until  my  beloved  and  I  are 
joined  in  holy  wedlock:  and  then  we 
will  befure  to  take  care  of  you.  You 
know  what  I  have  promifed.  No  man 
ever  reproached  me  for  breach  of  word. 
Theie,  then,  honeft  Jofeph,  are  they: 
Contrive  to  be  in  the  garden,  in  dif- 
guife,  if  poflible,  and  unfeen  by  your 
young  lady.  If  you  find  the  garden- 
door  unbolted,  you  will  know  that  me 
and  I  are  together,  although  you  mould 
not  feeher  go  out  at  it.  It  will  be  locked, 
but  my  key  (hall  be  on  the  ground  juft 
without  the  door,  that  you  may  open  it 
with  yours,  as  it  may  be  needful. 

If  you  hear  our  voices  parleying,  keep 
at  the  door  till  I  cry  'Hem,  hem,'  twice: 
but  be  watchful  for  this  fignal ;  for  I 
muft  not  hem  very  loud,  left  me  mould 
take  it  for  a  fignal.  Perhaps,  in  ftrug- 
gling  to  prevail  upon  the  dear  creature, 
I  may  have  an  opportunity  toftrikethe 
door  hard  with  my  elbow,  or  heel,  to 
confirm  you— Then  you  are  to  make  a 
violent  burft  againft  the  door,  as  if  you 
would  break  it  open,  drawing  backward 
and  forward  the  bolt  in  a  hurry  :  then, 
with  another  pufh,  but  with  more  noife 
than  ftrength,  left  the  lock  give  way,  cry 
out,  (as  if  you  faw  fome  of  the  family) 
«  Come  up,  come  up,  inftantly! — Here 
'  they  are!  Here  they  are!— Haften!— 
*  Thisinftant!  haften !'  And  mention, 
fwords,  piftols,  guns,  with  as  terrible 
a  voice  as  you  can  cry  out  with.  Then 
mall  I  prevail  upon  her,  no  doubt,  if 
loth  before,  to  fly.  If  I  cannot,  I  will 
enter  the  garden  with  her,  and  the  houfe 
too,  be  the  confequence  what  it  will. 
Bat  fo  affrighted,  there  is  no  queftion 
but  (he  will  fly.  ' 
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When  you  think  us  at  fufScient  dif- 
tance,  [and  I  mall  raife  my  voice  urg- 
ing her  fwifter  flight,  that  you  may 
guefs  at  tbat]  then  open  the  door  with 
your  key:  but  you  muft  be  Cure  to  open 
it  very  cautiouily,  left  we  mould  not  be 
far  enough  off.  I  would  not  have  her 
know  you  have  a  hand  in  this  matter, 
out  of  my  great  regard  to  you. 

When  you  have  opened  the  door,  take 
yoor  key  out  of  the  lock,  and  put  it  in 
your  pocket:  then  ftooping  for  mine, 
put  it  in  the  lock  on  the  inficie,  that  it 
may  appear  as  if  the  door  was  opened 
by  herfelf,  with  a  key,  which  they  will 
fuppofeof  my  procuring,  (it  being  new) 
and  left  open  by  us. 

They  Jhould  conclude  me  is  gone  off 
by  her  own  confent,  that  they  may  not 
purlue  us :  that  they  may  lee  no  hopes 
of  tempting  her  back  again.  In  ei- 
ther cale,  mifchief  might  happen,  you 
know. 

But  you  muft  take  notice,  that  you 
are  only  to  open  the  door  with  your  key, 
in  cafe  none  of  the  family  come  up  to 
interrupt  us,  and  before  we  are  quite 
gone:  for,  if  they  do,  you'll  find  by 
what  follows,  that  ycHi  muft  not  open 
th*  door  at  all.  Let  them,  on  breaking 
it  open,  or  by  gettingover  the  wall,  find 
my  key  on  the  ground,  if  they  will. 

If  they  do  not  come  to  interrupt  us, 
and  if  you,  by  help  of  your  key,  come 
out,  follow  us  at  a  diftance;  and,  with 
uplifted  hands,  and  wild  and  impatient 
geftures,  (running  backward  and  for- 
ward, for  fear  you  mould  come  too  near 
us;  and  aS  if  you  law  fomebody  com- 
ing to  your  afTiftance)  cry  out  for  help, 
help,  and  to  haften.  Then  (ball  we  be 
jfeon  at  the  chariot. 

Tell  the  family,  that  you  fiw  me  en- 
ter a  chariot  with  her  :  a  dozen,  or  more, 
men  on  horfeback,  attending  us;  all 
armed ;  fome  with  blur.derbuffes,  as 
you  believe;  and  that  we  took  the  quite 
contrary  way  to  thitwc-  fhall  take. 

You  fee,  honctt  Joicipb,  how  careful 
I  am,  as  well  as  you,  to  avoid  mil- 
chief. 

Obferve  to  keep  at  fuch  a  diftance 
that  (he  may  not  difcover  who  you  are. 
Take  long  ftrides,  to  alier  your  gaite; 
and  hold  up  your  head,  honeft  Joleph  ; 
and  (he'll  not  know  it  to  be  you.  Metis 
airs  and  gaites  are  as  various  and  as 
peculiar  as  their  faces.  Pluck  a  lluke 


out  of  one  of  the  hedges;  and  tug  at  If", 
though  it  may  come  eafy :  this,  if  Ihe 
turn  back,  will  look  terrible,  and  ac- 
count for  your  not  following  us  fader. 
Then,  returning  with  it,  mouldered, 
brag  to  the  family  what  you  would  have 
done,  could  you  have  overtaken  us,  ra- 
ther than  your  young  lady  fhould  have 
been  carried  off  by  fuch  a — And  you 
may  call  me  names,  and  curfe  me.  And 
thefe  airs  will  make  you  look  valiant, 
and  in  earneft.  You  fee,  honeft  Jofeph, 
I  am  always  contriving  to  give  you  re- 
putation. No  man  fuffers  by  ferving 
me. 

But,  if  our  parley  mould  laft  longer 
than  I  wifh;  and  if  any  of  her  friends 
mifs  her  before  I  cry,  '  Hem,  hen,' 
twice;  then,  in  order  to  fave  yourfelf, 
(which  is  a  very  great  point  with  me, 
I  affure  you)  make  the  fame  noife  as 
above:  but,  as  I  directed  before,  open 
not  the  door  with  your  key.  On  the 
contrary,  wifh  for  a  key  with  all  yi.ur 
heart ;  but  for  fear  any  of  them  uVuld 
by  accident  have  a  key  about  them,  keep 
in  readinefs  half  a  dozen  little  gravel- 
ftones,  no  bigger  than  peas,  and  thruft 
two  or  three  flily  into  the  key-hole; 
which  will  hinder  their  key  from  turn- 
ing round.  It  is  good,  you  know,  Jo- 
feph, to  provide  againft  every  accident 
in  fuch  an  important  cafe  as  this.  And 
let  this  be  your  cry,  inftead  of  the  other, 
if  any  ot  my  enemies  come  in  your 
fight,  as  you  feem  to  be  trying  to  burft 
the  door  open,  '  Sir!  Sir!'  or,  'Madam! 
'  Madam!  O  Lord,  haften!  O  Lord, 
'  h.ilten  !  Mr.  Lovelace! — Mr.  Love- 
'  lace!" — And  very  loud — And  that 
fhall  quicken  me  more  than  it  (hall  thoTe 
you  call  to. — If  it  be  Betty,  and  only 
Betty,  I  (hall  think  worfe  of  your  art 
of  making  love*,  than  of  your  fidelity, 
if  you  can't  find  a  way  to  amufe  htr, 
and  put  her  upon  a  falfe  (cent. 

You  muft  tell  them,  that  your  young 
lady  feenied  to  run  as  fait  off  with  mer 
as  I  with  her.  This  will  alfo  confirm 
to  them  that  all  purluit  is  in  vain.  An 
end  will  hereby  be  put  to  Solmes's 
hopes  :  and  her  friends,  aher  a  while, 
will  be  more  lludious  to  be  reconciled 
to  her,  than  to  get  her  back.  So  you 
will  be  an  liappy  inftrument  of  great 
good  to  all  round.  And  this  will  ona 
day  be  acknowledged  by  both  families. 
You  will  then  be  every-one's  favourite -3. 
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and  every  good  fervant,  for  the  future, 
will  be  proud  to  be  likened  to  honeft 
Jofeph  Leman. 

If  fhe  fhould  guefs  at  you,  or  find  you 
out,  I  have  it  already  in  my  head  to 
write  a  letter  for  you  to  copy  *;  which 
occafionally  produced,  will  fet  you 
right  with  her. 

This  one  time  be  diligent,  be  care- 
ful; this  will  be  the  crown  of  all  :  and 
once  more,  depend  forarecompence  up- 
on the  honour  of  your  a/ured  friend, 

R.  LOVELACE. 

You  need  not  be  fo  much  afraid  of 
going  too  far  with  Betty.  If  you 
Jhould  make  a  match  with  her,  fhe 
is  a  very  likely  creature,  though  a 
vixen,  as  you  fay.  ,1  have  an  ad- 
mirable-receipt to  cure  a  termagant 
wife. — Never  fear,  Jofeph,  but 
thou  fhalt  be  matter  of  thine  hou^e. 
If  flie  be  very  troublefome,  I  can 
teach  thee  how  to  break  her  heart 
in  a  twelvemonth;  and  bonejfly 
too;— or  the  precept  would  not  be 
mine. 

I  inclofe  a  newearneft  of  my  future 
favour. 


LETTER    LI. 

TO    ROBERT   LOVELACE,    ESQUIER, 
HIS  HONNER. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  APRIL*). 
HONNERED   SIR, 

IMuft  confefle  I  am  infinnitely  oblig- 
ed to  your  honner's  bounty.  But  this 
laft  command! — It  feems  fo  intricket! 
Lord  be  merciful  to  me,  how  have  I  been 
led  from  littel  ftepps  to  grate  ftepps! — 
And  if  I  mould  be  found  out! — But 
your  honner  fays,  you  will  take  me  into 
your  honner's  farvile,  and  proteckt  me, 
if  as  I  fbould  at  anytime  be  found  out^ 
and  raife  my  wages  befides  ;  or  fet  me 
upp  in  a  good  inne;  which  is  my  am- 
bifliion.  And  you  will  be  honnerable 
and  kind  to  my  deareft  young  lady, 
God  love  her.— But  who  can  be  unkind 
to  fhe? 

I  will  do  thebeftl  am  able,  finceyour 
honner  will  be  apt  to  lofe  her,  as  your 
honner  fays,  if  I  do  not ;  and  a  man  fo 
ftingie  will  be.ipt  to  gain  her.  But  may- 


hap my  dearefte  yotjng  lady  will  not 
make  all  this  trubble  needful.  Jf  fhe 
has  promiifed,  flie  will  ftand  to  it,  I  dare* 
to  fay. 

I  love  your  honner  for  contriveing  to 
fave  mifchiff  fo  well.  I  thought  till  I 
know'd  your  honner,  that  you  was  verry 
mifchevous,  and  plefe  your  honner:  but 
find  it  to  be  clene  contrary.  Your  hpn- 
ruer,  it  is  plane,  means  mighty  well  by 
every-body,  as  far  as  I  fee.  As  I  am 
fare  I  do  myfelf;  for  I  am,  althoff  a 
very  plane  man,  and  ali  that,  a  very 
honneft  one,  I  thank  my  God.  And 
have  good  principels,  and  have  kept  my 
young  lady's  preffepts  always  in  mind: 
for  flie  goes  no-where,  but  faves  a  ifoui 
or  two,  more  or  lefs. 

So,  commending  myfelf  to  yow  hon- 
ner's further  favour,  not  forgetting  the 
inne,  when  your  honner  fhallfo  pleafe, 
and  a  good  one  offers;  for  plafes  are  no 
inherritanfes  now-a-days.  And,  I  hope, 
your  honner  will  not  think  me  a  difho- 
nelt  man  for  farvinge  your  honner  agenft 
my  duty,  as.it  may  look;  but  only  as 
my  confhence  clears  me. 

Be  plcafed,  howfoEiev<r,  if  it  like 
your  honner,  no£  .to  call  me,  bonnejt 
Jofefh,  and  bonnejl  Jofeph,  ifo  often. 
For,  althoff  I  think  myfelrvery  honneft, 
and  all  that;  yet  I  am  tonched  a  little, 
for  fear  I  fhould  not  do  the  quite  right 
thing:  and  too-befides,  your  honner  has 
fuch  a  feffefhious  way  with  you,  as  that 
I  hardly  know  whether  you  are  in  jeft 
or  earneft,  when  your  honner  calls  me 
honneft  fy  often. 

I  am  a  very  p!an-e  man,  and  fddorr 
haye  writ  to  inch  honourable  gentle- 
men; f'o  you  will  he  good  enuff  to  pafs 
by  every-thing,  as  I  have  often  faid, 
a»fi  nred  not  now  fay  over  again. 

As  to  Mrs.  Betty;  I  iho'te,  indeed, 
fhe  looked  a^jove  me.  But  flie  comes  on 
very  well,  nathelffe.  I  could  like  her 
better,  iff  fhe  was  better  to  my  your?; 
lady.  But  j(he  has  too  much  wit  for  f'c» 
plane  a  man.  Nathelefs,  if  fhe  was  to 
angre  me,  althoff  it  is  a  fhame  to  btte  a 
woman  ;  yet  I  colde  make  Aiift  to  throe 
my  hat  at  her,  orfo,  your  ho$  tier. 

But  that  fame  refeit,  iff  your  honner 
fo  pleafe,  to  cure  a  fhrowifh  wife.  It 
would  more  encurrege  to  wed,  ifF-fo  be 
one  know'd  it  before- hand,  as  one  may 
fay.  Solikewife,  if  oneknoedone  could 
btnnejllj,  as  your  honr.fr  fays,  ajjd  ae  of 


*  See  Vol.  III.  Letter  XVII, 
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the  handy-work  of  God,  in  one  twelve- 
month. 

But,  I  fliall  grow  impartinentto  fuch 
a  grate  man. — Apdbereafter  may  do  for 
that,  as  (he  turnes  out:  for  one  mought 
be  loth  to  part  with  her,  mayhap,  fo 
merry  foon  tooj  efpefiially  if  flie  was  to 


make  the  notable  lanlady  your  honner 
put  into  my  head. 

Butt  wonce  moer,  begging  your  hon- 
ner's  parden,  and  promifTing  all  dilli- 
gence  and  exfacknefle,  I  refte,^o«r  ban- 
ner's  denuttful farvant  to  command, 

JOSEPH  LEMAN. 
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LETTER     I. 

MR.    LOVELACE,   TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


ST.  ALBAN'S,  MONDAY  NIGHT. 
V  Snatch  a  few  moments 
y  while  my  beloved  is  re- 
tired [as  I  hope,  to  reft] 
to  perform  my  promife. 
No  purfuit— Nor  have  I 
apprehenfions  of  any ; 
though  I  muft  make  my  charmer  dread 
that  there  will  be  one. 

And  now,  let  me  tell  thee,  that  ne- 
yer  was  joy  fo  compleat  as  mine !— But 
let  me  enquire — Is  not  the  angel  flown 
away  ? 

^        3fc 

0  NO  !  She  is  in  the  next  apartment ! 
—Securely  mine  '.—Mine  for  ever  1 

O  extafy ! — My  heart  will  burft  my  breaft, 
To  leap  into  her  bofom ! 

1  knew  that  the  whole  ftupid  family 
were  in  a  combination  to  do  my  bufinefs 
for  me.     I  told  thee  that  they  were  all 
working  for  me,  like  fo  many  under- 
ground moles;  and  ftill  more  blind  than 
the  moles  are  faid  to  be,  unknowing 
Jhat  they   did  fo.     I  myfelf,  the  di- 
feclor  of  their  principal  motions;  which 
falling  in  with  the  malice  of  their  little 
Jiearts,  they  took  to  be  all  their  own. 

But  did  I  fay  my  joy  was  pei  tV&  ?— « 


0  no! — It  receives  fomeabatement  from 
my  difgufted  bride.    For  how  ca/i  I  en- 
dure to  think,  that  I  owe  more  to  her 
relations  perfections,  than  to  her  fa- 
vour for  me  ? — Or  even,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  her  preference  of  me  to  ano- 
ther man  ? 

But  let  me  not  indulge  this  thoxight. 
Were  I  to  do  fo,  it  might  coft  my 
charmer  dear.  Let  me  rejoice,  that 
fhe  has  palfed  the  Rubicon;  that  /he 
cannot  return;  that,  as  I  have  ordered 
it,'  the  flight  will  appear  to  the  impla- 
cables  to  be  altogether  with  her  own, 
confent;  and  that  if  I  doubt  her  love, 

1  can  put  her  to  trials  as  mortifying  to 
her  nicenefs,  as  glorious  to  my  pride. 
—For,  let  me  tell  thee,  dearly  as  I  love 
her,  if  I  thought  there  was  but  the  Iha- 
dow  of  a  doubt  in  her  mind,  whether 
flie  preferred  me  to  any  man  living,  I 
would  fhew  her  no  mercy. 

TUESDAY,    DA'Y-nAWN. 

BUT,  on  the  wings  of  love,  I  fly  to 
my  charmer,  who  perhaps  by  this  time 
is  rifing  to  encourage  the  tardy  dawn. 
I  have  not  flept  a  wink  of  the  hour  and 
half  I  lay  down  to  invite  fleep.  It  feems 
to  me,  that  I  am  not  fo  much  body, 
as  to  require  fuch  vulgar  renovation. 

But  why,  as  in  the  chariot,  as  in  the 
inn,  at  alighting,  all  heart-burfting 
grief,  my  deareft  creature  ?  So  perfe- 
cuted  as  thou  wert  perfecuted ! — So 
much  in  danger  of  the  mod  abhorred 
compulfion  i— Vetgrief  fo  unfufpefiedly 
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fincere  for  anefcape  To  critical! — Take 
C3re — Take  care,  O  beloved  of  my 
foul!  for  jealous  is  the  heart  in  which 
love  has  erecled  a  temple  to  thee. 

Yet,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  iuch  a 
fudden  tranfition  muft  affeft  her;  muft 
ice  her  over.  When  a  little  moreufed 
to  her  new  fituation;  when  her  hurries 
are  at  an  end;  when  flie  fees  how  reli- 
giouflyl  thall  obferve  all  her  INJUNC- 
TIONS; (he  will  undoubtedly  have  the 
gratitude  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
confinement  (he  has  efcaped  from,  and 
the  liberty  (he  has  reafon  to  rejoice  in. 

She  conies!  (becomes! — And  the  fun 
is  juft  riling  to  attend  her! — Adieu! — 
Be  half  as  happy  as  I  am,  (for  all  dif- 
fidences, like  night-fogs  before  the 
lun,  difperfe  at  her  approach)  and, 
next  myl'elf,  thou  wilt  be  the  happieft 
man  in  the  world. 


LETTER     II. 

HISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 


APRIt    11. 

I  Will  purfue  my  melancholy  ftory. 
Being  thus  hurried  to  the  chariot, 
it  would  have  been  to  no  purpofe  to 
have  refufed  entering  into  it,  had  he 
not  in  my  fright  lifted  me  in,  as  he  did; 
and  it  initantiy  drove  away  a  full  gal- 
lop, and  ftopped  not  till  it  brought  us 
•to  S«-.  A  i  ban's;  which  was  juft  as  the 
cay  mut  in. 

I  thought  I  mould  have  fainted  fe- 

veral  tirr.ts  by  the  way.     With  uplift- 

ed hands  and  eyes,  '  faod  protect  me  !* 

laid  I  often  to  myfelf  —  *  Can  it  be  I, 

*  that  am  here!'—  My  eyes  running 

.  and  my  heart  ready  to  burft  with 

is  involuntary  as  my  flight. 

How   different,    how    inexpreflibly 

nt,  the  gay  wretch;  vifibly  tri- 

ing  (as  1  could  not  but  conftrue 

..rioit  lapturous  joy)  inthefucce/s 

or  his  arts!  Hut  oversowing  with  com- 

jtiimental   flourifhes,    yet  refpe&fully 

dillant  his   addrefs,    all    the  way   we 

:  for  that  rather  than  rallopiRg, 

%vds  the  motion  of  the  hoifes;  which 

took,  as  I  believe,  a  round-about  way, 

to  prevent  being  traced. 

I  have  reafori  to  think,  there  were 
other  horfemen  at  his  devotion;  three 
or  four  different  perfons,  above  the 
.•ar.k  of  fcrvants,  galloping  by  us  now* 


and-then  on  each  fide  of  the  chr.riotj 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  them;  and  I 
had  too  much  grief,  mingled  with  in- 
dignation, notwithftandingal!hisbla»- 
dimments,  to  alk  any  queftions  about 
them,  or  any-thing  elfe. 

Think,  my  dear,  what  were  my 
thoughts  on  alighting  from  the  cha- 
riot; having  no  attendant  of  my  own 
fex;  no  cloaths  but  what  I  had  on,  and 
thofe  little  fuited  forfuch  a  journey  as 
I  had  already  taken,  and  was  /till  to 
take:  neither  hood  nor  hat,  nor  any- 
thing but  a  handkerchief  about  my 
neck  and  moulders.  Fatigued  to 
death:  my  mind  ftill  more  fatigued 
than  my  body;  and  in  fuch  a  foam  the 
horfes,  that  every-one  in  the  inn  we 
put  up  at  guefled  [They  could  not  do 
otherwife]  that  I  was  a  young  giddy 
creature,  who  hid  run  away-from  her 
friends.  This  it  was  eafy  to  fee,  by 
their  whifpering  and  gaping;  more  of 
the  people  of  the  houfe  alfo  coining  in 
by  turns,  than  were  neceffary  for  the 
attendance. 

The  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  wh?rr,  he 
frnt  in  to  me,  (hewed  me  another  apart- 
ment, and,  feeing  me  ready  to  faint, 
brought  me  hartfhorn  and  water;  and 
then,  upon  my  defiring  to  be  left  alone 
for  half  an  hour,  retired  :  for  I  found 
my  heart  ready  to  burft,  on  revolving 
everything  in  my  thoughts.  And 
the  moment  me  was  gone,  fattening 
the  door,  I  threw  myfelf  into  an  old 
great  chair,  and  gave  way  to  a  violent 
flood  of  tears;  which  a  little  relieved 
nr. 

Mr.  Lovelace,  fooner  than  I  wifhed, 
fent  up  the  gentlewoman,  who  preiTed 
me,  in  hts  name,  to  admit  my  brother, 
or  to  come  down  to  him:  for  he  had 
told  her  I  was  liis  lifter;  and  that  he 
had  brought  me,  againft  my  will,  and 
without  warning,  from  a  friend's 
houfe,  where  I  had  been  all  the  winter, 
in  ordfr  to  prevent  my  marrying 
againft  the  confent  of  my  friends;  to 
whom  he  was  iiow  conducting  me; 
and  that,  having  given  me  no  timefoi 
a  traveiling-drcfs,  I  was  greatly  offend- 
ed at  him. 

So,  my  dear,  your  frank,  your«pen- 
hearted  friend,  was  forced  to  counte- 
nance this  tale;  which  indeed  fuited  me 
the  better,  becaufe  I  was  unable  for 
fome  time  to  talk,  fpeak,  or  look  up; 
and  fo  my  dejection,  and  grief,  and 
filence,  might  very  well  pafs  before 
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the  gentlewoman  and  her  niece  who  at- 
tended me,  as  a  fit  of  i'ullennefs. 

The  room  I  was  in  being  a  bed- 
chamber, I  chofe  to  go  down,  at  his 
repeated  meffage,  attended  by  the  mif- 
treis  of  the  houfe,  to  that  in  which  he 
%k'as.  He  approached  me  with  great 
relpecl,  yet  not  exceeding  a  brotherly 
poiitenefs,  where  a  brother  is  polite; 
and,  calling  me  his  deareit  filter,  afked 
after  the  ftate  of  my  mind;  and  hoped 

I  would  forgive  him;  for  never  brother 
half  fo  well  loved  a  lifter,  as  he  me. 

A  wretch  !  How  naturally  did  he  fall 
into  the  character,  although  I  was  fo 

II  uc  \  out  of  mine ! 

Unthinking  creatures  have  fome 
comfort  in  the  fhortnefs  of  their  views; 
in  their  unapprehenfivenefs;  and  that 
they  penetrate  not  beyond  the  prefent 
moment:  in  fhort  that  they  are  un- 
thinking!— But,  for  a  perlbn  of  my 
thoughtful  difpofition,  who  has  been 
accu Itemed  to  look  forward,  as  well  to 
the  poffible,  as  to  the  probable,  what 
comfort  can  I  have  in  my  reflections? 

But  let  me  give  you  the  particulars 
of  our  converfation  a  little  before  and 
after  our  fupper-time,  joining  both  in 
one. 

When  we  were  alone,  he  befought 
me  (I  cannot  fay  but  with  all  the  to- 
kens of  a  pailionate  and  refpeclful  ten- 
dernefs)  to  be  better  reconciled  to  my- 
felf  and  to  him :  he  repeated  all  the 
vows  of  honour  and  inviolable  affec- 
tion that  he  ever  made  me:  he  promifed 
to  be  wholly  governed  by  me  in  every 
future  ftep.  He  afked  me  to  give  him 
leave  to  piopofe,  whether  I  chofe  to  fet 
cut  next  day  to  either  of  his  aunts  ? 

I  was  iilent.  I  knew  not  what  to 
fay,  nor  what  to  do. 

Whether  I  chofe  to  have  private 
lodgings  procured  for  me,  in  either  of 
thofe  ladies  neighbourhood,  as  were 
once  my  thoughts? 

I  was  ftill  Iilent. 

Whether  I  chofe  to  go  to  either  of 
Lord  M.'s  feats;  that  of  Berks,  or 
that  in  the  county  we  were  in  ? 

In  lodgings,  I  laid,  any-where, 
where  he  was  not  to  be. 

He  \\-3iA-promifedtbis,  he  owned;  and 
he  would  religioufly  keep  to  his  word, 
as  foon  as  he  found  all  danger  of  pur- 
fuitover;  and  that  I  was  fettled  to  my 
nvind.  But,  if  the  place  were  indif- 
ferent to  me,  London  was  the  fafeft, 
and  the  moil  private;  and  his  relations 


ihould  all  vifit  me  there,  the  moment  I 
thought  fit  to  admit  them.  His  coufin 
Charlotte  particularly,  fhould  attend 
me,  as  my  companion,  if  I  would  ac- 
cept of  her,  as  foon  as  (he  was  able  to 
goabroad.  Mean  time,  would  I  go  to 
Lady  Betty  Lawrance's,  (Lady  Sarah 
was  a  melancholy  woman  ?)  I  fhould 
be  the  moft  welcome  gueft  fhe  ever  re  • 
ceived. 

I  told  him,  I  wifhed  not  to  go  (im- 
mediately, however,  and  in  the  frame  I 
was  in,  and  likely  not  to  be  out  of)  to 
any  of  his  relations:  that  my  reputa- 
tion was  concerned,  to  have  him  ab- 
fent  from  me;  that,  if  I  were  in  fome 
private  lodging,  the  meaner  die  lefs  t.o 
be  fufpecled,  (as  it  would  be  known, 
that  T  went  away  by  his  means;  and  he 
would  be  fuppofed  to  have  provided  me 
hand  fome  accommodations)  it  would 
be  moft  fuitahle  both  to  my  mind  and 
to  my  (itnntion.  That  this  might  be 
beft,  I  fhould  think,  in  the  country  for 
me;  in  town  for  him.  And  no  matter 
how  foon  he  was  known  to  be  there. 

If  he  might  deliver  his  opinion,  he 
faid,  it  was,  that  fince  I  declined  go- 
ing to  any  of  his  relations,  London 
was  the  only  place  in  the  world  to  be 
private  in.  Every  new  comer  in  a 
country-town  or  village  excfted  a  cu- 
riofity:  a  perfon  of  my  figure  [And 
many  compliments  he  made  me]  would 
excite  more.  Even  melTagcs  and  let- 
ters, where  none  ufed  to  be  brought, 
would  occafion  enquiry.  He  had  not 
provided  a  lodging  any-where,  fuppof- 
ing  I  would  chufe  to  go  either  to  Lon- 
don, where  accommodations  of  that 
fort  might  be  fixed  upon  in  an  hour's 
time,  or  to  Lady  Betty's;  or  to  Lord 
M.'s  Hertfordshire  feat,  where  was  the 
houfekeeper,  an  excellent'wornan,  Mrs> 
Greme,  fuch  another  as  my  Norton. 

To  be  lure,  I  laid,  if  I  were  purfued, 
it  would  be  in  their  firft  paflion;  and 
fome  one  of  bis  relations  houi'es  would 
be  the  place  they  would  expecl  to  find 
me  at — I  knew  not  what  to  do. 

My  pleafure  fhould  determine  him, 
he  faid,  be  it  what  itwould.  Only  that 
I  were  fafe,  was  all  he  was  folicitous 
about.  He  had  lodgings  in  town;  but 
he  did  not  offer  to  pvopofe  them.  He 
knew,  I  would  have  more  objections  t» 
go  to  them,  than  I  could  have  to  go  to 
Lord  M.'s,  or  to  Lady  Betty's. 

•  No  doubt  of  it,'  I  replied  with  fuch 
an  indignation  in  my  manner,  as  made 

him 
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him  run  over  with  profeflions,  that  he 
was  farfrom  propofmg  them,  or  wifh- 
ing  for  my  acceptance  of  them.  And 
again  he  repeated,  That  my  honour 
and  fafetv  were  all  he  was  felicitous 
about;  alluring  me,  that  my  will  mould 
be  a  law  to  him  in  every  particular. 

I  was  too  peevifh,  and  too  much  af- 
flicted, and  indeed  too  much  incenfed 
againft  him,  to  take  well  any-thinghe 
faid. 

I  thought  myfelf,  I  faid,  extremely 
unhappy.  I  knew  not  what  to  determine 
upon:  my  reputation  now,  no  doubt, 
utterly  ruined.  Deftitute  of  cloathsj 
unfit  to  be  feen  by  any-body:  my  very 
indigence,  as  I  might  call  it,  pro- 
claimingmy  folly  to  every-one  who  Hiw 
me;  who  would  fuppofe  that  I  had  been 
taken  at  advantage,  or  had  given  an 
undue  one;  and  had  no  power  over 
either  my  will  or  my  aftions.  That  I 
could  not  but  think  I  had  been  dealt 
artfully  with; — that  he  had  feemed  to 
have  taken,  what  he  might  fuppofe, 
the  juft  meafureof  my  weaknefs,  found- 
ed on  my  youth  and  inexperience:  that 
I  could  not  forgive  myleif  for  meeting 
liim;  that  my  heart  bled  for  the  ilif- 
trefles  of  my  father  and  mother,  on 
this  occafion;  that  I  would  give  the 
\vorld,  and  all  my  hopes  in  it,  to  have 
been  ftill  in  rny  father's  houfe,  what- 
ever had  been  my  ufage;  that,  let  him 
proteft  and  vow  what  he  would,  T.  faw 
fomething  low  and  felfilh  in  his  love, 
that  he  could  ftudy  to  put  a  young 
creature  upon  making  fuch  a  facrifice 
of  her  duty  and  confcience;  when  a 
perfon,  actuated  by  a  generous  love, 
muft  leek  to  oblige  the  object  of  it,  in 
every-thing  efTeutial  to  her  honour, 
ifnd  to  her  peace  of  mind. 

He  was  very  attentive  to  all  I  faid; 
never  offering  to  interrupt  me  once. 
His  anfwer  to  every  article,  almoft  me- 
thodically, (hewed  his  memoiy. 

What  I  had  faid,  he  told  me,  had 
made  him  very  grave;  and  he  would 
aniwer  accordingly. 

He  was  grieved  at  his  heart,  to  find 
that  he  had  fo  little  ftiare-in  my  favour 
or  confidence. 

As  to  my  reputation;  (he  muft  be 
very  fincere  with  me)  that  could  not 
futfer  half  fo  much  by  the  ftep  J  fo 
greatly  regretted  to  have  taken,  as  by 
the  confinement,  and  equally  foolifh 
and  unjuft  treatment,  1  had  met  with 
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from  my  relations:  that  every  mouth 
was  full  of  blame  of  them,  of  my  bro- 
ther and  fifter  particularly;  and  of  won- 
der at  my  patience;  that  he  muft  re» 
peat  what  he  had  written  to  me  he  be- 
lieved more  than  once,  that  my  friends 
themfelves  expected,  that  I  mould  take 
a  proper  opportunity  to  free  myfelf 
from  their  perfecutions;  why  elfe  did 
they  confine  me  ?  That  my  exalted  cha- 
racter, as  he  called  it,  would  ftill  bear 
me  out,  with  thofe  who  knew  me;  who 
knew  my  brother's  and  fijler^s  motives} 
"  and  who  knew  the  wretch  they  were  for 
compelling  me  to  have. 

With  regard  to  cloaths;  who,  as 
matters  were  circumftanced,  could  ex- 
peel  that  I  ftiould  be  able  to  bring  away 
any  others  than  thofe  I  had  on  at  the 
time?  For prefent  ufe  or  wear,  all  the 
ladies  of  his  family  would  take  a  pride 
to  fupply  me:  for  future,  the  product 
of  the  beft  looms,  not  only  in  England, 
but  throughout  the  world,  were  at  my 
command. 

If  I  wanted  money,  as  no  doubt  I 
muft,  he  mould  be  proud  to  fupply  me: 
would  to  Heaven,  he  might  preiume  to 
hope,  there  were  but  one  intereft  be- 
tween us ! 

And  then  he  would  fain  have  had  me 
to  accept  of  a  Bank  note  of  an  hun- 
dred pounds;  which,  unawares  to  me, 
he  put  into  my  hand  :  but  which,  you 
may  be  fure,  I  refilled  with  warmth. 

He  was  inexpreflibly  grieved  and 
fur  prized,  he  laid,  to  hear  me  fay  he 
had  acted  artfully  by  me.  He  came 
provided,  according  to  my  confirmed 
appointment,  [A 'wretch  to  upbraid  me 
thus!~\  to  redeem  me  from  my  perfecu- 
tors;  and  little  expected  a  change  of 
fentiment,  and  that  he  mould  have  fo 
much  difficulty  to  prevail  upon  me,  as 
he  had  met  with:  that  perhaps  I  might 
think  his  offer  to  go  into  the  garden 
--with  me,  and  to  face  my  afiembled  re- 
lations,, was  a  piece  of  art  only ;  but 
that  if  I  did,  I  wronged  him:  u'nce  to 
this  hour,  feeing  my  exceffive  uneafi- 
nel's,  he  wifhed  with  all  his  foul  he  had 
been  permitted  to  accompany  me  in.  It 
was  always  his  maxim  to  brave  a  threa- 
tened danger.  Threateners,  where 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  put  in  force 
their  threats,  were  fcldom  to  be  feared. 
But  had  he  been  allured  of  a  private 
ftab,  or  of  as  many  death's  wounds  as 
there  were  perfons  in  my  family,  (made 
deiperate 
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defpente  as  be  fhould  have  been  by  my 
return)  he  would  have  attended  me  in- 
to the  houie. 

So,  my  dear,  what  I  have  to  do,  is 
to  hold  myfelf  inexcufable  for  meet- 
ing fuch  a  determined  and  audacious 
Ipirit;  that's  all!  I  have  hardly  any 
queltion  now,  but  that  he  would  have 
contrived  fome  wicked  ftratagem  or 
other  to  have  got  me  away,  had  I  met 
him  at  a  midnight  hour,  as  once  or 
twice  I  had  thoughts  to  do;  and  that 
would  have  been  more  terrible  Hill. 

He  corrduded  this  part  of  his  talk, 
with  faying,  That  he  doubted  not,  but 
that  had  he  attended  me  in,  he  mould 
have  come  off  in  every-one's  opinion 
fowell,  that  he  fhould  have  had  gene- 
ral leave  to  renew  his  viiits. 

He  went  on — He  mull  be  fo  bold  as 
to  tell  me,  that  he  (hould  have  paid  a 
viiit  of  this  kind  (but  indeed  accom- 
panied byfeveral  of  histrufty  friends) 
had  I  not  met  him;  and  that  very  after- 
noon too;  for  he  could  not  tamely  let 
the  dreadful  Wednel'day  come,  without 
making  ibme  effort  to  change  their  de- 
terminations. 

What,  niy  dear,  was  to  be  done  with 
fuch  a  man ! 

That  therefore  for  my  fake,  as  well 
as  for  his  own,  he  had  reafon  to  wifh 
that  a  difeafe  fo  defperate  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  overcome  by  as  defperate 
a  remedy.  '  We  all  know,'  faid  he, 
'  that  great  ends  are  limit-times  brought 

*  about  by  rhe  very  means  by  which 

*  they  are  endeavoured  to  be  fr  ultra  ted.' 
'  My  prefent  fituation,  I  am  fure,' 

thought  I,  '  affords  a  fad  evidence  of 

*  this  truth!' 

I  was  fiient  all  this  time.  My  blame 
was  indeed  turned  inward.  Sometimes, 
too,  1  was  half-frighted  at  his  auda- 
cioufnefs:  at  others,  had  thelefs  incli- 
nation to  interrupt  him,  being  excef- 
fively  fatigued,  and  my  fpirits  funk  to 
Dothing,  with  the  view  even  of  the 
belt  profpe&s  with  fuch  a  man. 

This  gave  him  opportunity  to  pro- 
ceed: and  that  he  did;  affum'mg  a  ftiil 
more  ferious  air. 

As  to  what  further  remained  for  him 
to  fay,  in  anfwer  to  what  I  had  faid,  he 
hoped  I  would  pardon  him;  but,  upon 
his  foul,  he  was  concerned,  infinitely 
concerned,  he  repeated,  (his  colour 
and  his  voice  rifmg)  that  it  was  nectf- 
fary  for  him  to  obferve,  how  much  I 
cliofe  rather  to  have  r;in  the  rifque  of 


being  Solmes's  wife,  thin  fo  have  it  in 
my  power  to  reward  a  mtui  who,  I  muft 
forgive  him,  had  been  as  much  infult- 
ed  on  my  account,  as  /  had  been  on 
his — who  had  watched  my  commands, 
And    (pardon   me,    Madam)    every 
changeable  motion  cf  your  pen,  all 
hours,  in  all  weathers,  and  with  3 
cliearfulnefs  and  ardour,  that  nothing 
but  the  mod  faithful  and  obfequious 
paffion  could  infpire.' 
I  now,  my  dear,  began  to  revive  in- 
to a  little  more  warmth  of  attention. 

*  And  all,  Madam,  for  what?'— 
How  I  flared  !  for  he  ftopt  then  a  mo- 
ment or  two — '  Only,  went  he  on,  '  to 
'  prevail  upon  you  to  free  yourfelf 

*  from  ungenerous  and  bafe  oppref- 
'  fion — ' 

'  Sir,  Sir!'  indignantly" faid  I. 

'  Hear  me  but  out,  deareft  Madam! 
'  — My  heart  is  full — I  mujf  Ipeak 
'  what  I  have  to  fay — To  be  told  (for 
'  your  words  are  yet  in  my  ears,  and  at 
'  my  heart!)  that  you  would  give  the 

*  world,  and  all  your  hopes  in  it,  to 

*  have  been    ftill  in    your  cruel    and 

*  gloomy  father's  houle — ' 

'  Not  a  word,  Sir,  againftmy  father! 
«  —I  will  not  bear  that.' 

'  Whatever  had  been  your  ufage:  — 

*  and  you  have  a  credulity,  Madam, 
'  againll  all    probability,  if  you  be- 
'  lieve  you  fhould  have  avoided  being 
'  Solmes's  wife.      That  I  have   put 
'•  yoli  upon  facrificitig  your  duly  and 

*  confdence — Yet,  deareft  creature !  fee 
'  you  not  the  contradiction  that  your 
'  warmth  of  temper  has  furprized  you 
'  into,  when  the  reluctance  you  fnewed 
'  to  the  lart  to  leave  your  peifecutors, 

*  has  cleared  yourconicieuce  from  the 
'  lead  reproach  of  this  fort?1 

'  O  Sir!  Sir!  are  you  fo  critical 
1  then?  Are  you  fo  light  in  your  an. 
'  ger,  as  to  dwell  upon  words  ?* 

Indeed,  my  dear,  I  havefuice  thought, 
that  his  anger  was  not  owing  to  that  fud- 
den  impetus,  which  cannot  be  eafily  hri- 
dled;  but  rather  was  a  fort  of  manage ~ 
abls  anger,  let  loofe  to  intimidate  me. 
'  Forgive  me,  Madam — I  havejuft 
done — Have  I  not,  in  your  own  opi- 
nion, hazarded  my  life  to  redeem  you 
from  oppreflion  ?— Yet  is  not  my  re- 
ward,   after  all,  precarious  ?—For, 
Madam,   ha-vs  you   not   aa.iithn:d 
ivitb  me,  (and,  hard  as  the  condition 
is,  mofl  facredly  <will  I  obferve  it) 
tkataUmj  hope  muft  be  remote?  That 
C  •     «\» 
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'  you  are  determined  to  have  it  in  your 
'  power  to  favour  or  rejeft  me  totally, 

*  as  you  pleafe  ?' 

See,  my  dear!  in  every  refpefl  my 
condition  changed  for  the  worfe!  Is  it 
in  my poiver  to  take  your  advice,  if  I 
ihould  think  it  ever  fo  right  to  take  it*? 

4  And  have  you  not  furthermore  de- 
4  dared,'  proceeded  he,  '  that  you  'will 
4  engage  to  renounce  me  fnr  ever,  if 

*  four  friends  injlft  upon  that  cruel  re-- 
'  nunciation,  as  the  terms  of  being  re- 
4  candled  to  you  ? 

4  But  neverthelefs,  Madam,  all  the 
4  merit  of  having  laved  you  from  an 
4  odious  compulfion,  (hall  be  mine.  I 

*  glory  in  it,  though  I  were  tolofe  you 
'  for  ever. — As  I  fee  I  am  but  too  likely 
4  to  do,  from  your  prefent  difpleafure; 
«  and  efpecially,  if  jour  friends  infijl 
»  upon  the  terms  you  are  ready  to  com- 
4  ply  with. 

•  That  you  are  your  own  miftrefs, 
4  thrcnigh  my  means,  is,  I  repeat,  my 
>  boaft.  As  fuck,  I  humbly  implore 
4  vour  favour — And  that  only  upon  the 

*  conditions  I  bane  yielded  to  hope  for 

*  //.—As  I  do  now  thus  humbly"  [the 
proud    wretch   falling  on   one  knee] 
'  your  forgivenefs,  for  fo  long  detain- 
'  ing  your  ear,  and  for  all  the  plain- 

*  dealing   that  my  undefigning  heart 

*  would  not  be  denied  to  utter  by  my 
4  lips.' 

'  O  Sir,  pray  rife! — Let  the  obliged 
4  kneel,  if  one  of  us  mult  kneel  !— 

*  But  neverthelefs,  proceed  not  in  this 
4  lirain,  I  befeecb  you.     You  havehad 

*  a  great  dual  of  trouble  about  me:  but 
4  had  you  let  me  know  in  time,   that 
«  yott-expecled  to  be  rewarded  for  it  at 
4  the  price  of  my  duty,  I  (hould  have 

*  fpared  you  much  of  it. 

•  Far  be  it  from  me,  Sir,  to  depre- 
«  ciate  merit  fo  extraordinary.  But 
t  let  me  fay,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
4  the  forbidden  correspondence  I  was 

teazed  by  you  into;  and  which  I  had 


'  notcontinued  (every  letter,  for  many 
1  letters,  intended  to  be  the  laft)  but 
'  becaufe  I  thought  youafuffererfrom 
'  my  friends;  I  had  not  been  either 
'  confined  or  ill-treated:  nor  would 
4  my  brother's  low-meant  violence  have 
'  had  a  foundation  to  work  upon. 
4  I  am  far  from  thinking  my  cafe 

*  would  have  been  fo  very  defperate  as 

*  you  imagine,  had  I  ftaid.     My  fa- 
4  ther  loved  me  in  his  heart:  he  would 

*  not  fee  me  before;  and  I  wanted  only 
'  to  fee  him,  and  to  be  beard;  and  a 
4  delay   of  his  fentence  was   the   lead 
4  thing  I  expected  from  the  trial  1  was 
4  toftand. 

4  You  are  boaiting  of  your  merits, 
'  Sir:  let  merit  be  your  boaft;  nothing 
4  elfe  can  attract  me.  If  perfonal  con- 
4  fiderations  had  principal  weight  with 
4  me,eitherin  Solmes's disfavour,  orin 
4  your  favour,  I  fliould  defpife  myjilj: 
4  if  you  value  yourl'elf  upon  them,  in 
4  preference  to  the  perfun  of  the  poor 
4  Solmes,  I  mall  defpife you ! 

4  You  may  glory  in  your  fancied 
4  merits  in  getting  me  away:  but  the 

*  caufe  of  your  glory,  I  tell  you  plain- 
4  ly,  is  my  fhame. 

4  Make  to  yourfelf  a  title  to  my  re- 

*  gard,  which  I  can  better  approve  of; 

*  or  elfe  you  will  not  have  fo  much 
4  merit  with  me,   as   you   have  with 
4  yourfelf. 

4  But  here,  Sir,  like  the  firft  pair, 

*  (I,  at  leaft,  driven  out  of  my  para- 
4  dife)  are  we  recriminating.  No  more 

*  mall  you  need  to  tell  me  of  yourfuj- 
4  ferings,  and  your  merits! — your  all 
4  hours,  and  all  weathers!  for  I  wili 
4  bear  them  in  memory  as  long  as  J 
4  live;  afid  if  it  be  impoflible  tor  me 
4  to  reward  them,    be  ever  ready  to 
4  0*K.'«  the  obligation.     All  that  1  de- 
4  fire  of  you  now,  is,   to  leave  it  to 
4  myfelf  to  feck  for  fome  private  abode: 
4  to  take  the  chariot  with  you  to  Lon- 
4  don,  orellewhere.     And,  if  I  have 
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*  any  further  occafion  for  your  afiift- 

*  nnce  and  protection,  I  will  fignify  it 
'  to  you,  and  be  Ki\\  further  obliged  to 

*  you.' 

'  You  are  warm,  my  deareft  life! — 
'  But  indeed  there  is  no  occafion  for  it. 
'  Had  I  any  AMCWS  unworthy  of  my 
1  faithful  love  for  you,  I  mould  not 

*  have  been  fcrhonell  in  my  declara- 
'  tions.' 

Then  he  began  again  to  vow  the  fin- 
cerity  of  his  intentions. 

But   I  took  him  up  (hort-  *  I  am 

*  willing  to  believe  you,  Sir.    It  would 

*  be  infupportable  but  to  fuppofe  there 

*  were  a  neceffity  for  fuch  folemn  de- 
'  clarations.'     [At  this  he  feemed  to 
collect  himfelf,  as  I  may  fay,  into  a 
little   more  circumfpection.]      '  If  I 
'  thought  there  were,  I  would  not  fit 
'  with  you  here,  in  a  publick  inn,  I 

*  aflure  you,  although  cheated  hither, 

*  as  far  as  I  know,  by  methods  (You 

*  muft  excufe  me,  Sir)  which  but  to 
'  fufpcft,  will  hardly  let  me  have  pa- 
'  tience  either  with  you  or  with  myielf. 

*  —But  no  more  of  this,   juft  now. 
'  let  me,  I   befeech   you,  good  Sir," 
bowing,  [I  was  very  angry!]  '  let  me 
'  only   know  whether  you  intend  to 
'  leave   me;  or  whether  I  have  only 

*  efcaped    from   one    confinement    to 

*  another?' 

*  Cheated  hither,  as  far  as  I  know, 
'  Madam!  Let  you  know  (and  with 
'  that  air  too,  charming,  though 
'•  grievous  to  my  heart!)  if  you  ha*ve 

*  only  efcaped  from  one  confinement  to 

*  another—- Amazing!  perfectly  amaz- 
'  ing!  And  can  there  be  a  neceflity  for 

*  me  to  anfwer  this?  You  are  abfo- 
'  lutely  your  own  miftrefs.— It  were 
'  very  ftrange,  if  you  were  not.     The 
'  moment  you  are  in  a  place  of  fafety,  I 

*  will  leave   you.     To  one  condition 
'  only,  give  me  leave  to  beg  your  con- 

*  fent:  it  is   this;  that   you   will   be 

*  pleafed,  now  you  are  fo  entirely  in 

*  your  own  power,  to  renew  a  promife 
1  'voluntarily  made  before;  voluntarily , 

*  or  I  would  not  now  prefume  to  re- 
'  queftit;  for  although  I  would  not  be 

*  thought   capable  of   growing  upon 
'  concefiion,  yet  I  cannot  bear  to  think 

*  of  lofmg  the  ground  your  goodnefs 
'  had  given  me  room  to  hope  I  had 

*  gained;    that,   make   up    how    you 
'  pleafe  with  your  relations,  you  will 
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never  marry  any  other  man,  while  I 
am  living  and  fmgle,  unlefs  I  fhould 
be  fo  wicked  as  to  give  new  caufe  for 

*  high  difpleafure.' 

'  I  hefitate  not  to  confirm  this  pro- 
'  mife,  Sir,  upon  your  e-ivn  condition. 

*  In  what  manner  do  you  expect  me  to 

*  confirm  it?' 

'  Only,  Madam,  by  your  word.* 
'  Then  I  never  will.' 
He  had  the  affurance  (/  was  tici'j  in 
bis  power)  to  falufe  me  as  a  iealing  of 
my  promife,  as  he  called  it.  His  mo- 
tion was  fo  fudden,  that  I  was  not  aware 
of  it.  It  would  have  looked  affeSed  to 
be  very  angry;  yet  I  could  not.  be  pleafed, 
confiderin^  this  as  a  leading  freedom, 
from  a  fpint  fo  audacious  and  encroach- 
ing: and  he  might  fee,  that  I  was  not. 

He  paflcd  all  that  by  with  an  air  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf — «  Enough,  enough, 
deareft  Madam  !  And  now  let  me  beg 
of  you  but  to  conquer  this  dreadful 
uneafinefs,  which  gives  me  to  appre^ 
hend  too  much  for  my  jealous  love  to 
bear ;  and  it  (hall  be  my  whole  en- 
deavour  to  deferve  your  favour,  and 
to  make  you  the  happieft  woman  in 
the  world  j  as  I  Ihall  be  the  happielt 
of  men.' 

I  broke  from  him  to  write  to  you  my" 
preceding  letter;  butrefufed  to'lcnd  it 
by  his  fervant,  as  I  told  yon.  The 
miftrefs  of  the  houfe  helped  me  to  a 
meflenger,  who  was  to  carry  what  you 
fhould  give  him  to  Lord  M.'s  feat  in 
Hertfordfhire,  directed  for  Mi  s.Gr-?me, 
the  houfekeeper  there.  And  early  in 
the  morning,  for  fear  of  purfuit,  we 
were  to  fet  out  that  way:  and  there  he 
propofed  to  exchange  the  chariot-and- 
4ix  for  a  chaife-and-paii  of  his  own, 
which  he  had  at  that  feat,  as  it  would 
be  a  lefs-noticed  conveyance. 

I  looked  over  my  little  (lock  of  mo- 
ney j  and  found  it  to  be  no  more  than 
feven  guineas  and  fome  filver:  the  idt 
of  my  ttock  was  but  fifty  guineas,  and 
that  five  more  than  I  thought  it  was, 
when  my  filter  challenged  me  as  to-the 
fum  I  had  by  me*;  and  thofe  I  left  in 
my  efcritoire,  little  in  tending  to  go  away 
with  him. 

Indeed  my  cafe  abounds  with  a  (hock  - 
ing  number  of  indelicate  circumftanccs. 
Among  the  reft,  I  was  forced  to  account 
to  him,  who  knew  I  could  have  no 
cloaths  but  what  I  had  on,  how  I  came 


*  See  Vol.  I.  Letter  XLII. 
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to  have  linen  with  you,  (for  he  could 
rot  but  know  I  fent  for  it;)  left  he 
fhould  imagine  I  had  an  early  defign  to 
go  away  with  him,  and  made  that  a 
part  of 'the  preparation. 

He  moft  heartily  wiflied,  he  faid,  for 
my  mind's  fake,  that  your  mother  would 
have  afforded  me  her  protection  ;  and 
delivered  himlelf  upon  this  iubjectwith 
equal  freedom  and  concern. 

There  are,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe,  a 
multitude  of  punctilios  and  decorums; 
which  a  young  creature  muft  difpenfe 
with,  who,  in  a  fituation  like  mine, 
makes  a  man  the  intimate  attendant  of 
her  perfon.  I  could  now,  I  think,  give 
twenty  reafons  (Ironger  than  any  I  have 
heretofore  mentioned,  why  women  of 

curring  the  danger  and  di (grace  of  tak- 
ing the  ttep  I  have  been  drawn  in  to 
take,  but  with  horror  and  averfion;  and 
why  they  fliould  look  upon  the  man 
who  fhall  tempt  them  to  it,  as  the  vileft 
ai.d  weft  felfiin  of  feducers. 

BEFORE  fiveo'clock(Tuefdaymorn- 
ing)  the  maid  came  up  to  tell  me  my 
brother  was  ready,  and  that  breakfait 
alfo  waited  for  me  in  the  parlour.  I 
went  down  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  my 
eyes,  and  received  great  acknowledg- 
ments and  compliments  from  him  on 
being  fo  foon  drelfed,  and  ready  (as 
he  interpreted  it)  to  continue  our  jour- 
ney. 

He  had  the  thought  which  I  had  not 
(for  what  had  I  to  do  with  thinking, 
who  had  it  not  when  I  flood  moft  in 
need  of  it?)  to  purchafe  for  me  a  velvet 
hood,  and  a  fhort  cloak,  trimmed  with 
filver,  without  faying  any-thing  to  me. 
He  muft  reward  himklf,  the  artful  en- 
croacher  faid,  before  the  landlady  and 
her  maids  and  niece,  for  his  forethought; 
and  would  falute  his  bretty  fullen  fifter! 
—He  took  his  reward;  and,  as  he  laid, 
a  tear  with  it.  While  he  affured  me, 
ftill  before  them,  [a  vile  wretch!]  that 
I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  meeting 
with  parents  who  fo  dearly  loved  me. 

Ho'w  could  I  be  complaifant,  my  dear, 
to  fucb  a  man  as  this? 

When  we  had  got  into  the  chariot, 
••rrl  it  began  to  move,  he  aflced  me, 
Whether  1  had  any  objection  to  go  to 
Lord  M.'s  Hertfordlhire  feat?  His 
Jordlhip,  he  faid,  was  at  his  Berkshire 
one. 

1  told  him,  Ichcfe  not  to  go, 


to  any  of  his  relations;  for  that  would 
indicate  a  plain  defiance  to  my  own. 
My  choice  was,  to  go  to  a  private 
lodging,  and  for  him  to  be  at  a  diftance 
from  me:  at  leaft  till  I  heard  how 
things  were  taken  by  my  friends — For 
that  although  I  had  but  little  hopes  of 
a  reconciliation  as  it  ivasj  yet  if  they 
knew  I  was  in  his  protection,  or  in  that 
of  any  of  his  friends,  (which  would 
be  looked  upon  as  the  lame  thing)  there 
would  not  be  room  for  any  hopes  at  all. 
I  fliould  govern  him  as  I  pleafed,  he 
folemnly  aflured  me,  in  every  thing. 
But  he  ftill  thought  London  was  the 
beft  place  for  me;  and  if  I  were  once 
fafe  there,  and  in  a  lodging  to  my  lik- 
ing, he  would  go  to  M.  Hall.  }}ut, 
as  I  approved  not  of  London,  he  would 
urge  it  no  further. 

Hepropofed,  and  I  confented,  to  put 
up  at  an  inn  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Lawn,  (as  he  called  Lord  M.'s 
featin  this  county)  fmce  I  chofe  notto 
go  thither.  And  here  I  got  two  hours 
to  myfelf;  which  I  told  him  I  fliould 
pafs  in  writing  another  letter  to  you, 
(meaning  my  narrative,  which,  though 
greatly  fatigued,  I  had  begun  at  St. 
Alban's)  and  in  one  to  my  fifter,  to  ap- 
prize the  family  (whether  they  were  fo- 
licitous  about  it  or  not)  that  J  was  well ; 
and  to  beg  that  my  cloaths,  fome  par- 
ticular books,  and  the  fifty  guineas  I 
had  left  in  my  efcritoire,  might  be  fent 
me. 

He  aflced,  if  I  had  confidered  whi- 
ther to  have  them  directed? 

Indeed,  not  I,  I  told  him:  I  was  a 
ftranger  to—- 
So was  he,  he  interrupted  mej  but  it 
ftruck  him  by  chance. 
Wicked  (lory -teller! 
'  But,'  added  he,  '  I  will  tell  you, 
Madam,  how  it  (hall  be  managed—- 
If you  don't  chufe  to  go  to  London, 
it  is,  neverthelcfs,  beft,  that  your  re- 
lations fliould  think  you   there;  for 
then  they  will  abfolutely  defpair  of 
finding  you.    If  you  write,  be  pleafed 
to  direct,  to  be  left  for  you,  at  Mr. 
Ofgoed's,  near  Soho  Square.     Mr. 
Ofgood  is  a  man  of  reputation:  and 
this  will  effectually  amufe  them.' 
Amufe   them,    my    dear! — Amufe 
whom  ?— My  father  ! — my  uncles  !— 
But  it  mutt  be   fo ! All  his  expe- 
dients ready,  you  fee! 

I  had  no  objection  to  this:  and  I 
have  written  accordingly.  But  what 

anfwer 
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anfwer  I  (hall  have,  or  whether  any, 
that  is  what  gives  me  no  fmall  anxiety. 

This,  however,  is  one  confutation, 
that  if  I  have  an  anfwer,  and  although 
my  brother  mould  be  the  writer,  it 
cannot  be  more  fevere  than  the  treat- 
ment I  have  of  late  received  from  him 
and  iny  lifter. 

Mr.  Lovelace  ftaid  out  about  ari  hour 
and  half;  and  then  came  in;  impatient- 
ly fending  up  to  me  no  lefs  than  four 
times,  to  delire  admittance.  But  I 
ftnt  him  word  asoften,  that  I  was  bufy; 
and  at  laft,  that  I  mould  be  fo,  till  din- 
ner were  ready.  He  then  hastened 
that,  as  I  heard  him  now-and-then, 
with  a  hearty  curfe  upon  the  cook  and 
waiters. 

This  is  another  of  his  imperfections. 
I  ventured  afterwards  to  check  him  for 
his  free  words,  as  we  fat  at  dinner. 

Having  heard  him  fwear  at  his  fer- 
vant,  when  below,  whom,  neverthe- 
lefs,  he  owns  to  be  a  good  one  5  '  It  is 
'  a  fad  life,'  faid  I,  '  thefc  innkeepers 

live,  Mr.  Lovelace/ 

1  No;  pretty  well,    I  believe — But 

*  why,  Madam,  think  you,  that  fel- 

*  lows,  who   eat  and  drink  at  other 
'  mens   coft,    or  they  are    ferry   inn- 

*  keepers,  fhould  be  entitled  to  pity  ?' 
•  Becaufe  of   the  foldiers  they    are 

*  obliged  to  quarter;  who  are  generally, 

*  I     believe,     wretched    profligates. — 
'  Blefs  me!1  faid  I,  '  how  I  heard  one 
'  of  them  fwear  and  curfe,  juft  now, 
'  at  a  modeil  meek  man,  as  I  judge  by 

*  his  low  voice,  and  gentle  anfwers!— — 
1  Well  do  they  make  it  a  proverb— 
'  Like  a  trooper •/' 

He  bit  his  lip;  arofe;  turned  upon 
his  heel;  ftept  to  the  glafs;  and  look- 
ing co«/Wi?K//}iabamed,  if  I  may  fo  fay, 

*  Aye,  Madam,1  faid  he,  '  thefetroop- 

*  ers  are  fad  fwearing  fellows.     I  think 
'  their  officers  fliould  chaftife  them  for 

*  it.' 

'lam  furethey  defervechallifement,* 
replied  I:  '  for  fwearing  is  a  molt  un- 

*  manly  vice,  atid  curfing  as  poor  and 
'  /oat' a  one;   fince  they  proclaim  the 
'  profligate's  want  of  power,  and  his 

*  wickednefs   at   the  fame  time;    for, 

*  could  fuch  a  one  punijh  as  hefpeaks, 
'  he  would  be  a  fiend  !' 

'  Charmingly  obferved,  by  my  foul, 

*  Madam! — The  next  trooper  I  hear 

*  fwear  and  curfe,  I'll  tell  him  what 
'  an  unmanly,  and  what  a/wr  wretch 

*  he  is.1 


Mrs.  Greme  came  to  pay  \\etduty  to 
me,  as  Mr.  Lovelace  called  it;  and 
was  very  urgent  with  me  to  go  to  her 
lord's  houi'e;  letting  me  know  what 
handfome  things  me  had  heard  her  lord, 
arid  his  two  nieces,  and  all  the  family, 
fay  of  me;  and  what  wifhes  for  feveral 
months  part  they  had  put  up  for  the 
honour  flie  now  hoped  would  foon  be 
done  them  all. 

This  gave  me  feme  fatifcfaftiori,  ns 
it  confirmed  from  the  mouth  of  a  very 
good  fort  of  woman  all  that  Mr.  Love- 
lace had  told  me. 

Upon  enquiry  about  a  private  lodg- 
ing, fhe  recommended  me  to  a  fifter-in- 
hiw  of  hers,  eight  miles  from  thence 
—Where!  now  am.  And  whatpienfed 
me  the  better,  was,  that  Mr.  Lovtlacc 
(of  whom  I  could  fee  (he  was  infinitely 
obfervantj  obliged  her,  of  his  own 
motion,  to  accompany  me  in  thechaife; 
himfelf  riding  on  horfeback,  with  his 
two  fervants,  and  one  of  Lord  M.'s. 
And  here  we  arrived  about  four  o'clock. 

But,  as  I  told  you,  in  my  former, 
the  lodgings  aie  inconvenient.  Mr. 
Lovelace  indeed  found  great  fault  with 
them:  and  told  Mrs.  Greme  (who  had 
faid,  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  us) 
tha^  they  came  not  up  even  to  her  ac- 
count of  them.  As  the  houic  was  a 
mile  from  a  town,  it  was  not  proper 
for  him,  he  faid,  to  be  fo  far  diftant 
frojn  me,  left  any  thing  fliould  hap- 
pen: and  yet  the  apartments  were  not 
feparate  and  diftinct  enough  for  me  to 
like  them,  he  was  fure. 

This  mull  be  agreeable  enough  from 
him,  you  will  believe. 

Mrs.  Greme  and  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  talk  in  thechaife  about  him:  flie 
was  very  eafy  and  free  in  her  anfwers  to 
all  I  afkedj  and  has,  I  find,  a  very  fc- 
rious  turn. 

I  led  her  on  to  fay  to  the  following 
efFecl;  fome  part  of  it  not  unlike  what 
Lord  M.'sdifmifled  bailiff  had  faid  be- 
fore; by  which  I  find  that  all  the  fer- 
vants  have  a  like  opinion  of  him. 

That  Mr.  Lovelace  was  a  generous 
man;  that  it  was  hard  to  fay,  whether 
the  fervants  of  her  lord's  family  loved 
or  feared  him  moft;  that  her  lord  had  a 
very  great  sffeftion  for  him;  that  his 
two  noble  aunts  were  not  lefs  fond  of 
him;  that  his  coufins  Montague  were 
as  good-natured  young  ladies  as  ever 
li<ved\  that  Lord  M.  and  Lady  Sarah 
and  Lady  Betty  had  propofed  feveral 

ladies 
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Jadies  to  him,  before  lie  made  his  ad- 
dreffes  tome,  and  even  fince,  defpairing 
to  move  me  and  my  friends  in  his  fa- 
vour— But  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of 
marrying  at  all,  (he  had  heard  him  lay, 
if  it' were  not  to  me;  that  a&  well  her 
lord  as  the  two  ladies  his  lifters  were  a 
good  deal  concerned!  at  the  ill-ufage  he 
received  from  my  family;  but  admired 
my  cha rafter,  and  wiflied  to  have  him 
married  to  me  (although  I  were  not  to 
liave  a  milling)  in  preference  to  any 
other  perfon,  from  the  opinion  that  they 
had  of  the  influence  I  fhould  have  over 
him.  That,  to  be  fure,  Mr.  Love- 
lace was  a  wild  gentleman;  but  wild- 
nefs  was  a  di  (temper  which  would  cure 
itfelf.  That  her  lord  delighted  in  his 
company,  whenever  he  could  get  it: 
but  that  they  often  fell  out;  and  his 
lordfhip  was  always  forced  <o  fubmit 
—Indeed,  was  half-afraid  of  him,  fhe 
believed;  for  Mr.  Lovelace  would  do 
as  hepleafed.  She  mingled  a  thoniind 
pities  often,  that  he  ailed  not  up  to  the 
talents  lent  him — Yet  would  have  it, 
that  he  had  fine  qualities  to  found  a  re- 
formation upon;  and,  when  the  happy 
day  came,  would  make  amends  for  all : 
and  of  this  all  his  friends  were  fo  af- 
1*1  red,  that  they  wifhed  for  nothing  fo 
earneftly,  as  for  his  marriage. 

This,  indifferent  as  it  is,  is  better 
th.m  my  brother  fays  of  him. 

The  people  of  the  houfe  here  arc  very 
honeit-looking  iiuluftrious  folks:  Mr*. 
Sorting?  is  the  gentlewoman's  name. 
The  farm  feems  well -flocked,  and 
thriving.  She  is  a  widow;  has  two 
ions,  men  grown,  who  vie  with  each 
other  which  (hall  take  mod  pains  in 
promoting  the  common  good;  and  they 
are  both  of  them,  I  already  fee,  more 
refpeetful  to  two  modeft  young  women 
tlu-ir  fitters,  than  my  brother  was  to 
his  filter. 

I  believe  I  muft  ftay  here  longer  than 
at  firft  I  thought  I  fliould. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that,  be- 
fore I  let  out  for  this  place,  I  received 
you  kind  letter*.  Every  thing  is  kind 
from  fo  dear  a  friend. 

I  own,  that  after  I  had  told  you  of 
my  abfolute  determination  not  to  go 
.away  with  him,  you  might  well  be  fur- 
prized  at  your  firft  hearing  that  I  was 
actually  gone.  The  Lord  blefs  me, 
my  dear,  I  jnyfelf,  at  times,  can  hardly 


believe  it  is  I,  that  have  been  led  to  faks 
fo  llrange  a  Itep. 

I  have  not  the  better  opinion  of  'N  f: . 
T.ovente  for  his  extiavagant  volubi- 
lity. He  is  too  full  of  profeflions.  lie 
fays  too  many  tine  things  of  me,  and 
to  me.  True  reipeft,  true  value,  I 
think  hes  not  in  words:  words  ctinmt 
exprels  it:  the  uient  awe,  the  humble, 
the  doubting  eye,  and  "ven  the  hefitat- 
jng  voice,  better  fhew  it  by  much, 
than,  as  our  beloved  Shakefpeare  fays— • 

«  *  The  rattiiiu:  tongue 

*  Of  faucy  and  audacious  eloquence." 

The  man  indeed  at  times  is  all  upon 
the  extatuk;  one  of  his  phrafes.  But, 
to  my  fhame  and  confulion,  I  muft  fay, 
that  I  know  too  well  to  what  to  attri- 
bute his  tranfports.  In  one  word,  it 
is  to  his  triumph,  my  dear.  And,  to 
impute  it  to  that  perhaps  equally  ex- 
pofes  my  vanity,  -.id  condemns  my 
folly. 

We  have  been  alarmed  with  notions 
of  a  purfuit,  founded  upon  a  letter 
from  his  intelligencer, 

How  do  different  circumftanccs  either' 
fan6tify  or  condemn  the  fame  action  I 
— What  care  ought  we  to  take  not  to 
confound  the  dHti  nations  of  right  and 
wrong,  when  felf  comes  in  the  quef- 
tion! — I  condemned  in  Mr.  Lovelace 
the  corrupting  of  a  fervant  of  my  fa- 
ther's; and  now  I  am  glad  to  give  a 
kind  of  indirect  approbation  of  that 
fault,  by  enquiring  of  him  whit  he 
hears,  by  that  or  any  other  way,  of  the 
manner  in  which  my  relations  took  my 
flight.  A  preconcerted,  forward,  and' 
artful  flight,  it  mult  undoubtedly  ap- 
pear to  them.  How  grievous  is  that  to 
think  of!  Yet  ho-tv,  as  I  am  fitudtedy 
can  I  put  them  right  ? 

Molt  heavily,  he  favs,  they  take  it; 
but  fhew  not  fo  much  grief  as  rage. 
And  he  can  hardly  have  patience  to  hear 
of  the  virulence  and  menaces  ot  my 
brother  againft  himfelf.  Then  a  merit 
is  made  to  me  of  his  forbearance. 

What  a  fatisfaftion  am  I  robbed  of, 
my  dearelt  friend,  when  I  refleft  upon' 
my  inconfideratenefs!  O  that  I  had  it 
(till  in  mypower  to  fay  Ifujperedwrone;, 
rather  than  did  wrong !  That  others 
were  more  wanting  in  their  kindnefs  to 
me  than  I  in  duty  (where  duty  is  ow- 
ing) to  them. 


*  See  Vol.  II.  L:ttw  XLVJ. 
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Fie  upon  me!  for  meeting  tbe  feduccr! 
—Let  all  end  as  happily  ns  it  now  may, 
I  have  laid  up  for  myielf  remorfe  fur 
my  'whole  life. 

•  What  (till  more  concerns  me  is,  that 
every  time  I  fee  this  man,  lam  ftill  at 
a  greater  lofs  than  before  what  to  mnke 
of  him.  I  watch  every  turn  of  his 
countenance:  and  I  think  I  fee  very  deep 
lines  in  it.  He  looks  with  more  mean- 
ing, I  verily  think,  than  he  tifed  to 
look;  yet  not  more  ferious;  not  lefs 
gay-—  I  don't  know  how  he  looks- 
Hut  svith  more  confidence  a  great  deal 
than  formerly;  and  yet  he  never  wanted 
that. 

But  here  is  the  thing;  I  behold  him 
with  fear  now,  as  confcious  of  the 
power  my  indilcretion  has  given  him 
over  me.  And  well  may  be  look  more 
elate,  when  he  fees  m«  deprived  of  all 
the  felf-iuppofecl  iignificance,  which 
adorns  and  exalts  a  perfon  who  has 
been  accuftomed  to  refpe£t;  and  who 
now,  by  a  coafcious  inferiority,  allows 
herielf  to  be  overcome,  and  in  a  llate  of 
obligation,  as  I  may  fay,  to  a  man  who 
from  a  humble  fuitor  to  her  for  her  fa- 
vour, affumes  the  confequence  and  airs 
of  a  protector. 

I  (hall  fend  this,  as  my  former,  by 
a  poor  man,  who  travels  every  day  with, 
pedlary  matters.  He  will  leav«  it  at 
Mrs.  Knolly's,  as  you  direct. 

If  you  hear  any-thing  of  my  father 
and  mother,  and  of  their  health,  and 
how  my  friends  were  affefted  by  my 
unhappy  Itep,  pray  be  fo  good  as  to 
write  me  a  few  lines  by  the  rneffenger, 
jf  his  waiting  for  them  can  be  known 
to  you. 

I  am  afraid  to  aflt  you,  whether,' 
upon  reading  that  part  of  my  narrative 
already  in  your  hands,  you  think  any 
fort  of  extenuation  lies  for  your  un- 
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LETTER    III. 

MR.  LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD,  E 


TUESDAY,  WKDN-  APRIL   IIV  11. 

YOU   claim   my  promife,   that  I 
will  be  as  particular  as  poffible, 
in  all  that  pafles  between  me  and  mv 
goddefs.     Indeed,  I  never  had  a  more 
illuftvious  iubje&  to  exercifr  my  jx.'n 


upon.  And,  moreover,  I  Iiave  leifurr; 
for  by  her  good  will,  my  accefs  would 
be  as  diflicult  to  her,  as  that  of  the 
huinbleft  flave  to  an  ea(tern  monarch. 
Nothing,  then,  but  inclination  to  write 
can  be  wanting:  and  fince  our  friend- 
(hip,  and  your  obligingattendanceupon 
me  at  the  White  Hart,  will  not  ex- 
cufe  that,  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  my 
word. 

I  parted  with  thee  and  thy  brethren, 
with  a  full  refolution,  thou  knoweft, 
to  rejoin  ye,  if  me  once  again  difap- 
pointed  me,  in  order  to  go  together  (at- 
tended by  our  fervants,  for  fhew-fake) 
to  the  gloomy  father;  and  demand 
audience  of  the  tyrant  upon  the  free- 
doms taken  with  my  character.  In 
fhort,  to  have  tried  by  fair  means,  if 
fair  would  do,  to  make  him  change  his 
refolutions;  and  treat  his  charming 
daughter  with  Itfs  inhumanity,  and  me 
with  more  civility. 

I  told  thee  my  reafons  for  not  going 
in  fearch  of  a  letter  of  countermand. 
I  was  right;  for  if  I  had,  I  fhould 
have  found  i'uch  a  one;  and  had  I  re- 
ceived it,  (he  would  not  have  met  me. 
Did  (he  think,  that  after  I  had  been 
more  than  once  dilappointed,  I  would 
,not  keep  her  to  her  promife;  that  I 
would  not  hold  her  to  it,  when  I  had  got 
her  in  fo  deeply  ? 

The  moment  I  heard  the  door  un- 
bolt,, I  was  fureof  her.  That  motion 
made  my  heart  bound  to  my  throat. 
But  when  that  was  followed  with  the 
prefenre  of  my  charr-icr,  flaming  upon 
me  all  at  once  in  a  flood  of  biightnefs, 
fweetly  dreffed,  though  all  unprepared 
for  a  journey,  I  trod  air,  and  hardly 
thought  myfelf  a  mortal. 

Thou  (halt  judge  of  her  drefs,  as,  at 
the  moment  I  firit  beheld  her,  (he  ap- 
peared to  me,  and  as,  upon  a  nearer 
obfervation,  (he  really  was.  I  am  a 
critick,  thou  knowert,  in  womensdref- 
fes.  Many  a  one  I  have  taught  fo 
drefs,  and  helped  to  undrefs.  But 
there  is  fuch  a  native  elegance  in  this 
lady,  that  me  furpafles  all  that  I  could 
imagine  furpafling.  But  then  her  per- 
fon  adorns  what  (he  wears,  more  than 
drtfs  can  adorn  her;  and  that's  her  ex- 
cellence. 

Exptcl  therefore  a  faint  (ketch  of  her 
admirable  perfon  with  her  drefs. 

Her  wax  like  flefli   (for  after   all, 

flefti  and  blood  I  think  me  is)  by  it's 

dd-v^y  and  firrrr.ci?,  arjfwers  for  the- 

laundnefs 
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foundnefs  of  her  health.  Thou  haft 
often  heard  me  launch  out  in  praife  of 
h:r  complexion.  I  never  in  my  life  be- 
held a  (kin  fo  illujlrioufly  fair.  The 
lily  and  the  driven  fnovv  it  is  nonfenfe 
to  talk  of:  her  lawn  and  her  laces  one 
might  indeed  compare  to  thofe:  but 
what  a  whited  wall  would  a  woman  ap- 
pear to  be,  who  had  a  complexion  which 
•would  juftify  ftich  unnatural  compari- 
fons?  But  this  lady  is  all  glowing,  all 
charming flefh  and  blood:  yet.  fo  clear, 
that  every  meandring  vein  is  to  be  feen 
in  all  the  lovely  parts  of  her  which  cuf- 
toin  permits  to  be  vifible. 

Thou  haft  heard  me  alfo  defcribethe 
wavy  ringlets  of  her  mining  hair  need- 
ing neither  art  nor  powder;  of  itfelfan 
ornament,  defying  all  other  ornaments; 
wantoning  in  and  about  a  neck  that  is 
beautiful  beyond  defcription. 

Her  head-drefs  was  a  BrufTels-lace 
mob,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  charm- 
ing air  ami  turn  of  her  features.  A 
flcy-blue  ribband  illullratedthat.  But 
although  the  weather  was  fomewhat 
fharp,  (he  had  not  on  either  hat  or 
hood;  for,  befides  that  flie  loves  to  ufe 
herfelf  hardily,  (by  which  means  and 
by  a  temperance  truly  exemplary,  me 
is  allowed  to  have  given  high  health  and 
vigour  to  an  originally  tender  confti- 
tution)  (he  feems  to  have  intended  to 
fhew  me,  that  flie  was  determined  not 
iiand  to  her  appointment.  O  Jack! 
that  fach  a  fweet  girl  mould  be  a  rogue ! 

Her  morning  gown  was  a  pale  pritn- 
rofe-coloured  paduafoy:  the  cuffs  and 
rofeings  curioufly  embroidered  by  the 
fingers  of  this  ever-charming  Arachne, 
in  a  running  pattern  of  violets  and 
their  leaves;  the  light  in  the  flowers 
filver;  gold  in  the  leaves.  A  pair  of 
diamond  ihaps  in  her  ears.  A  white 
handkerchief  wrought  by  the  fame  ini- 
mitable fingers  concealed — O  Belford  ! 
what  Itill  more  inimitable  beauties  did 
it  not  conceal! — -And  I  faw,  all  the 
way  we  rode,  the  bounding  heart  (by 
it's  throbbing  motions  I  faw  it!)  dan- 
cing beneath  the  charming  umbrage. 

Her  ruffles  were  the  fame  as  her  mob. 
Her  apron  a  flowered  lawn.  Her  coat 
white  fattin,  quilted:  blue  fattin  her 
moes,  braided  with  the  fame  colour, 
without  lace;  for  what  need  has  the 
prettiert  foot  in  the  world  of  ornament  ? 
neatbuckles  in  them:  andonhercharm- 
ing  arms  a  pair  of  black  velvet  glove- 
like  mutfj  uf  her  o.vii  invention;  for 


(he  makes  and  gives  famicns  as  /he 
plealcs.— Her  hands  velvet  of  them- 
felves,  thus  uncovered  the  freer  to  be 
grafped  by  thofe  of  her  adorer. 

I  have  told  thee  what  were  my  tranf- 
ports,  when  the  undrawn  boltpieiemed 
to  me  my  long-expeftfdgoddefs. — Her 
emotions  were  more  fweetly  feminine, 
after  the  firft  moments;  for  then  the  fire 
of  her  ftarry  eyes  began  to  (ink  into  a 
lefs  dazzling  languor.  She  trembled? 
nor  knew  flie  how  to  fupport  the  agi- 
tations of  a  heart  (he  had  never  found 
fo  ungovernable.  She  was  even  faint- 
ing, when  I  clafped  her  in  my  /up- 
porting  arms.  What  a  precious  mo- 
ment that!  How  near,  how  fweetly  near, 
the  throbbing  partners  ! 

By  her  drefs,  I  faw,  as  I  obferved 
before,  how  unprepared  ihe  was  for  a 
journey;  and  not  doubting  her  intention 
once  more  to  difappoint  me,  I  would 
have  drawn  her  after  me.  Then  began 
a  contention  the  moil  vehement  that 
ever  I  had  with  woman.  It  would  pain 
thy  friendly  heart  to  be  told  the  in- 
finite trouble  I  had  with  her.  I  begged, 
I  prayed,  on  my  knees;  yet  in  vain,  I 
begged  and  prayed  her  to  anfwer  her 
own  appointment:  and  had  I  not  hap- 
pily provided  for  fuch  a  ftruggle,  know- 
ing whom  I  had  to  deal  with,  I  had 
certainly  failed  in  my  defign;  and  as 
certainly  would  have  accompanied  her 
in,  without  thee  and  thy  brethren:  and 
who  knows  what  might  have  been  the 
confequence  ? 

But  my  honeft  agent  anfwering  my 
fignal,  though  not  quite  fofeon  aslex- 
fefted,  in  the  manner  thou  knoweft  I 
had  prefcribed,  '  They  are  coming ! 

*  They  are  coming! — Fly,  fly,  my  be- 

*  loved  creature,'  cried  I,  drawing  my 
fword  with  a  flourifli,  as  if  I  would 
have  flain  half  an  hundred  of  the  fup- 
pofed  intruders;  and,  feizing  her  trem- 
bling hands,  I  drew  her  after  me  fo 
fwiftly,  that  my  feet,  winged  by  love, 
could  hardly  keep  pace  with  her  feet, 
agitated  by  fear. — And  fo  I  became  her 
emperor. 

I'll  tell  thee  all,  when  I  fee  thee : 
and  thou  flialt  then  judge  of  mj  diffi- 
culties, and  of  her  pevverfenefs.  And 
thou  wilt  rejoice  with  me  at  my  con- 
queft  over  fuch  a  watchful  and  open- 
eyed  charmer. 

Butleeft  thou  not  now  (as  I  think  I 
do)  the  wind -outltripping  fair-one  fly- 
iog/rew  her  love  (a  her  love?-— Is  there 

not 
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not  fuch  a  game  ? — Nay,  flying  from 
friends  fhe  was  rdblved  not  to  abandon, 
to  the  man  fhe  wns  determined  not  to 
go  off  with? — The  f ex  I  The  fexy  ail 
ii'sr ! —  Charming  contradiction!  — — 
Hah,  hah,  huh,  hah! — I  mult  here — 
I  muft  here,  lay  down  my  pen,  to  hold 
my  fides;  for  I  mult  have  my  laugh 
out  now  the  fit  is  upon  me. 

I  BELIEVE — I  believe — Hah,  hah, 
hah !  I  believe,  Jnck,  my  dogs  con- 
clude me  mad:  for  here  has  one  of 
them  popt  in,  as  if  to  fee  what  ailed 
me;  or  whom  I  had  with  me.  The 
whorfon  caught  the  laugh,  as  he  went 
out. — Hah,  hah,  hah  ! — An  impudent 
dog! — O  Jack,  kneweft  thou  my  con- 
ceir,  and  were  but  thy  laugh  joined  to 
mine,  I  believe  it  would  hold  me  for 
an  hour  longer. 

But,  O  my  beft  beloved  fair-one,  re- 
pine not  thou  at  the  arts  by  which  thou 
fufpe&eftthy  fniitlefs  vigilance  has  been 
over- watched. — Take  care,  that  thou 
provokeft'not  new  ones  that  may  be  (till 
more  worthy  of  thee.  If  once  thy  em- 
peror decrees  thy  fall,  thou  fhalt  greatly 
fall.  Thou  fhult  have  caufe,  if  that 
come  to  pafs,  which  may  come  to  pafs, 
(for  why  wouidft  thou  put  off  mar- 
riage to  fo  long  a  day,  as  till  thou  hadft 
realon  to  be  convinced  of  my  reforma- 
tion, dearelt?)  thou  fhalt  have  caufe, 
never  fear,  to  fit  down  moredilTatisn'ed 
with  the  ftars,  than  with  thyfelf.  And 
come  the  worlt  to  the  worlt,  glorious 
terms  will  I  give  thee.  Thy  garrifon, 
with  General  Prudence  at  the  head,  and 
Governor  Waicbfuluefs  bringing  up  the 
rear,  fhall  be  allowed  to  march  out 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  fo  brave  a 
refiftance.  And  all  thy  lex,  and  all 
mine,  that  hear  of  my  iJratagems,  and 
of  thy  conduct,  fhail  acknowledge  the 
fortrefs  ;.s  noblvwon,  as  defended. 

'  Thou  wilt  not  dare,'  methinks  I 
hear  thee  iav,  '  to  artempt  to  reduce 
•  i'uch  a  goddrfs  this,  to  2  itandard  un- 
'  worthy  of  her  excellences.  It'isim- 
'  polfibie,  Lovd?.-*,  that  thou  fhouidft 
'.  intend  to  break  t'iH-nf.srh  oaths  and 
'  protections  fo  folemn.' 

That  I  did  not  iiuemi  it,  is. certain. 
That  Ida  intend  it,  I  cannot  (my  heart, 
my  reverence  for  her,  will  not  ict  me) 
fay.  But  knoweft  thou  r.ot  my  r.ver- 
iion  to  the  Itate  of  friactcL  s  ? — AuJ  :* 
(k:  not  is  MY  POWiK  ? 


*  And  wilt  thou,  Lovelace,  abufe 
'  that  power  which — ' 

Which  what,  Belford  ?— Which  I 
obtained  not  by  her  own  confent,  but 
agaivj?  it. 

'  But  which  thou  never  hadft  ob- 
'  tained,  had  fhe  not  elleeir.ed  thee 
'  above  all  men.' 

And  which  I  had  never  taken  fo 
much  piins  to  obtain,  had  I  not  loved 
her  above  all  women.  So  far  upon  a 
par,  Jack!  ajid  if  thou  pleadeit  honour, 
ought  not  honour  to  be  mutual?  If 
mutual,  does  it  not  imply  mutual  truft, 
mutual  confidence?  And  what  have  I 
had  of  that  from  her  to  boaft  of?— 
Thou  knoweft  the  whole  progrefs  of 
our  warfare:  for  a  warfare  it  has  truly 
been;  and  far,  very  far,  from  an  amo- 
rous warfare  too.  Doubts,  miftrufts, 
upbraidings,  onherpart:  humiliations 
the  moft  abje6r,  on  mine.  Obliged  to 
aflume  fuch  airs  of  reformation,  that 
every  valet  of  ye  has  been  afraid  I 
(hould  reclaim  in  good  earned.  And 
haft  thou  not  thyfelf  frequently  ob- 
ferved  to  me,  how  aukwardly  I  returned 
to  my  ufuai  gaiety,  after  I  had  been 
within  n  mile  of  h;r  father's  garden- 
wall,  although  I  had  not  feen  her? 

Does  flie  not  deferve  to  pay  for  all 
this  ? — To  make  an  honeft  fellow  look 
like  an  hypocrite;  what  a  vile  thing  i& 
that! 

Then  thou  knoweft  what  ^falfs  lit- 
tle'rogue  fliehas  been.  How  little co:i- 
fcience  flie  has  made  of  difappointing 
me.  Haft  thou  not/been  a  witnefs  of 
my  ravings,  on  this  fcore? — Have  I 
not,  in  the  height  en  them,  vowed  re- 
venge upon  the  fpthlefs  charmer?— 
And,  if  I  muft  be  forfworn,  whether 
I  anfwer  herexpeclations,  or  follow  my 
own  inclinations;  and  if  the  option  be 
in  my  own  power;  can  I  helitate  a  mo- 
ment which  to  chufe  ?  , 

Then,  I  fancy  by  her  circumfpeclion, 
and  her  continual  grief,  that  Ihe  c.x- 
petfs  fome  mifchief  from  me.  I  don't 
care  to  difappoint  any-body  I  have  a 
value  for. 

But  O  the  noble,  the  exalted  crea- 
ture !   Who  can  avoid  heiitating  when 
he  thinks  of  an  oftence  aguinit  her  ? 
Who  can  but  pity- 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,    fo  loth  at 
'laft  to  venture,  though   threatened  to 
be  forced  into  the  nuptial  fettoii  with 
«.  mar,  whom  to  look  upon  as  a:;vi:t 
Kr  it 
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is  to  difgrace  m'^felf ! — So  fallen,  now 
flic  has  ventured  I — What  title  has  (he 
to  pity;  and  to  a  pity  which  her  pride 
would  make  her  difclaim  ? 

But  I  reiblve  not  any  ivay.  I  will 
fee  how  for  will  works;  and  how  my 
will  leads  me  on.  I  will  give  the  com- 
batants fair  play,  and  yet,  every  time 
1  attend  her,  I  find  that  (he  is  lefs  in 
my  power;  I  more  in  hers. 

Yet,  a  fooliih  little  rogue !  to  forbid 
me  to  think  of  marriage  till  I  am  a  re- 
formed man  !  Till  the  implacables  of 
her  family  change  their  natures,  and 
become  placable ! 

It  is  true,  when  (lie  was  for  making 
thofe  conditions,  (he  did  not  think, 
that  without  any,  (lie  mould  be  cheat- 
ed out  of  berfelf;  for  fo  the  dear  foul, 
as  I  may  tell  thee  in  it's  place,  phrafes 
it. 

How  it  fwclls  my  pride,  to  have  been 
able  to  outwit  fuch  a  vigilant  charmerl 
I  am  taller  by  half  a  yard  in  my  ima- 
gination than  I  was .  I  look  do-<jcn  upon 
tvery-body  now.  Laft  night  J  WHS 
ftill  more  extravagant.  I  took  off  my 
hat,  as  I  walked,  to  fee  if  the  lace 
•were  not  fcorched,  fuppofitig  it  hud 
biuihcddown  a  liar;  and,  before  I  put 
it  on  again,  in  mere  wantonnds,  and 
heart's  eafe,  I  was  for  b-uH'eling  the 
moon. 

In  fhort,  my  whole  foul  is  joy. 
When  I  go  to  bed  I  laugh  myfelf  afleep: 
and  I  awake  either  laughing  or  fmging 
— Yet  nothing  nearly  invuw,  neither 
— For  why?—  1  am  not  ytt  refortntd 
enough. 

1  told  thee  at  the  time,  if  thou  re- 
membreft,  how  capable  this  rettriction 
\vasofbeingturned  upon  the  over-icru- 
pulous  dear  creature,  could  I  once  get 
her  out  of  her  father' shoufe;  and  were  I 
difpofed  to  punifli  her  for  her  family's 
faults,  and  for  the  infinite  trouble  me 
herfeif  had  given  me.  Little  thinks 
ihe,  that. I  have  kepi  an  account  of  loth  i 
and  that,  when  my  heut  is  loft,  nnd 
all  her  own,  1  can  but  turn  to  my  me- 
moranda^ and  harden  myfelf  at  once. 

O  my  charmer,  look  to  it!  Abate  of 
thy  haughty  airs!  Value  not  thyfelf 
npon  thy  iincerity,  if  thou  art  indiffe- 
rent to  me!  I  will  not  bear  it  no-iv. 
Art  thcu  not  in  my  POWER  ? — Nor,  if 
thou  lovelt  me,  think,  that  the  female 
nffccT:ation  of  denying  thy  love,  will 
avail  thee  now,  with  a  heart  to  proud 
and  fo  jealous  as  mine  ?•— Remember, 


moreover,  that  all  thy  family- fins  are 
upon  thy  head ! 

But,  ah!  Jack,  when  I  fee  my  angel, 
when  I  am  admitted  to  the  prefence  of 
this  radiant  beauty,  what  will  become 
of  all  this  vapouring? 

But,  be  my  end  wlr.t  it  may,  I  am 
obliged,  by  thy  penetration,  fair-one, 
to  proceed  by  the  lap.  Fair  andfojtly . 
A  ivife  at  any  time!  Marriage  will  be 
always  in  my  power. 

When  put  to- the  univerfity,  the  fame 
conife  of  initial  jludies  will  qualify  the 
yonker  for  the  one  line  or  for  the  other. 
The  genius  ought  to  point  out  the  fu- 
ture lawyer,  divine,  or  phyfician  ! — 
Sothefnme  cautious  conduit,  with  fuch 
a  vigilance,  will  do  either  for  the  -ivije, 
or  for  the  »o-wife.  When  I  reform, 
I'll  marry.  'Tis  time  enough  for  the 
one,  the  lady  mult  fay — For  the  otbert 
fay  /.' 

But  how  I  ramble! — This  it  is  to  be 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  1  know  not 
what  to  refolve  upon. 

I'll  tell  thee  my  iaclixitigi,  as  I  pro- 
ceed. 'The  pro's  and  the  the  con's  I'll 
tell  thee:  but  being  got  too  far  from 
the  track  I  fetontin,  I  will  clofe  here. 
I  may  however  write  every  day  fome- 
thing,  arid  fend  it  as  opportunity  offers, 
Regardlefs,  neverthelefs,  I  (hall  be 
in  all  I  write,  of  connexion,  accuracy, 
or  of  any  thing  but  of  my  own  impe- 
rial will  and  pleafure. 

LETTER     IV. 

MISS    HOWE,     TO   MISS  CLARISSA 
H  A  R  L  0  W  £ . 

WEDNESDAY  NIGHT,    APRIL  12. 

I  Have  your  narrative,  my  dear.  You 
are  the  fame  noble  creature  you  ever 
were.    Above  difguife,  above  art,  above 
•  attempting  to  extenuate  a  failing. 

The  <m!y  family  in  the  world,  yours, 
furely,  that  could  have  driven  fuch  a 
daugnter  upon  fuch  extremities. 

But  you  mult  not  be  fo  very  much 
too  gpod  for  them,  and  for  the  cafe. 

You  lay  the  blame  fo  properly  and 
fo  unfparir.gly  upon  your  meeting  him, 
that  nothing  can  be  added  to  that  lub- 
jeiSl  by  your  worft  enemies,  were  they 
to  lee  what  you  have  written. 

I  am  not  fnrprized,  now  1  have  read 
your  narrative,  that  fo  bold  and  fo  con- 
triving a  man— I  am'forccd  to  break 
off — - 

You 
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#  * 

You  flood  it  out  much  better  and 
ionger — Hereagain  comes  my  buftling, 
jealous  mother! 

*  * 

DON'T  befo  angry  at  yourfelf.  Did 
vou  not  do  for  the  belt  at  the  time? 

s  to  your  firft  fault,  the  uafwering 
his  letters;  it  was  always  incumbent 
upon  you  to  aflume  the  guardianlhip 
of  fuch  a  family,  when  the  bravo  of  it 
had  run  riot  as  he  did,  and  brought 
himfelf  into  danger. 

Except  your  mother,  who  has  no  will 
of  her  own,  have  any  of  them  common 
ienfe? 

Forgive  me,  my  dear — Here  is  that 
ftupid  uncle  Antony  of  yours.  A 
pragmatical,  conceited,  pofitive — He 
came  yefterday,  in  a  fearful  pucker, 
and  puffed,  and  blowed,  and  (tumped 
about  our  hall  and  parlour,  while  his 
meflage  was  carried  up. 

My  mot  her  was  drafting.  Thefe  wi- 
dows are  as  ftarched  as  the  old  batche- 
lors.  She  would  not  fee  him  in  a  di- 
fliabille  for  the  world— What  can  Jhe 
mean  by  it  ? 

His  errand  was  to  fetheragainft  you, 
and  to  mew  their  determined  rage  on 
your  going  away.  The  iflue  proved  too 
evidently  that  this  was  the  principal 
•nd  of  his  vifit. 

The  odd  creature  defired  to  fpeak 
•with  her  alone.  I  am  not  ufed  to  fuch 
exceptions  whenever  any  vifits  are  made 
to  my  mother. 

When  (he  was  primmed  out,  down 
fhe  came  to  him.  They  locked  them- 
felves  in.  The  two  pofitive  heads  were 
put  together — Clofe  together  I  fuppoie; 
for  I  liftened,  but  could  hear  nothing 
diitinclly,  though  they  both  feemedfull 
of  their  fubje<5t. 

I  had  a  good  mind,  once  or  twice,  to 
have  made  them  open  the  door.  Coukl 
I  have  been  fure  of  keeping  but  tole- 
rably my  temper,  I  would  have  de- 
manded admittance.  But  I  was  afraid, 
if  I  had  obtained  it,  that  I  mould  have 
forgot  it  was  my  mother's  houfe,  and 
been  for  turning  him  out  of  it.  To 
come  to  rave  againft  and  abufe  my 
deareft,  deareft,  faultlefs  friend  !  and 
the  ravings  to  be  encouraged,  and  per- 
haps joined  in,  in  order  to  juftify  them- 
felves;  the  one  for  contributing  to  drive 
that  dear  friend  out  of  her  father's 
houfe;  the  other  forrefuGngher  a  tem- 
porary afylum,  till  the  reconciliation 
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could  have  been  effected,  which  her 
dutiful  heart  was  let  upon;  and  which 
it  would  have  become  the  love  which 
my  mother  had  ever  pretended  for  you, 
to  have  mediated  for— Could  I  have 
had  patience! 

The  ijjue,  as  I  faid,  (hewed  what  the 
errand  was — It's  firft  appearance,  after 
the  old  fufly  fellow  was  marched  off", 
[You  niujl  excuf;  me^  my  dear}  was  in. 
a  kind  of  gloomy,  Harlowe-like  re- 
fervednefs  in  my  mother;  which,  upon 
a  few  refenting^irts  of  mine,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rigorous  prohibition,  ofcor- 
•refpondence. 

This  put  us,  you  may  fuppoie,  upon 
terms  not  the  mo-ft  .agreeable.  I  de- 
fired  to  know,  if  I  were  prohibited 
dffamingtoi  you  ? — For,  my  dear,  you 
have  all  my  lieeping  at  well  as  waking 
hours. 

I  can  eafily  allow  for  your  corrc- 
fpondence  with  your  wretch  at  firft  (and 
yet  your  .motions  were  excellent)  by 
the  effecT;  this  prohibition  has  upon  me; 
fmce,  if  poflible,  it  has  made  me  love 
you  better  than  before;  and  I  am  mote 
defirous  than  ever  of  correfponding 
with  you. 

But  I  have  neverthel«fs  a  mnc^i  more 
laudable  motive — I  (hould  think  myietf 
the  uoworthidt  of  creatures,  could  I 
be  brought  to  (light  a  dear  friend,  and 
fuch  a  meritorious  one,  in  her  diftrefs. 
— I  would  <lie  firft — And  Co  I  told  my 
mother.  And  I  have  defired  her  not  to 
watch  me  in  my  retired  hours;  nor  to 
infiftupon  my  lying  wiih  her  conftantly, 
which  ihe  now  does  more  earncftly  than 
ever.  'Twere  better,  I  told  her,  that 
the  Ha  rl  owe -Betty  were  borrowed  to  be 
let  over  me. 

Mr.  Hickman,  who  greatly  h  on  cure 
you,  has,  unknown  to -me,  -jnlerpoft-ii 
fo  warmly  in  your  favour  with  my  mo 
ther,  that  it  makes  for  him  no  fmall 
merit  with  me. 

I  canKot,  at  preftnt,  write  to  every 
particular,  unlefs  I  would  he  in  /^/do- 
fiance.—  Teaze,  teaze,  reaze,  forever! 
The  fame  thing,  though  anfwered  fifty 
times  over,  in  every  hour  to  he  repealed 
>—  Lord  blefs  me!  what  a  life  mult  my 
poor  father — But  let  me  remember  to 
whom  I  am  writing. 

If  this  ever-active,  ever-mifchievons 
monkey  of  a  imn,  this  Lovehre,  con- 
trived, as  you  fufpeft — But  here  comes 
my  mother  again — '  Aye,  ftay  a  little 
4  longer,  my  mamma,  if  you  ple^fe— • 
R  r  2,  «  I  can 
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4  I  can  but  be  fufpe&ed  !  I  can  but  be 

*  chidden  for  making  you  wait;  and 

*  chidden  I  am  fure  to  be,  whether  I 

*  do  or  not,  in  the  way  von,  my  good 

*  mamma,  are  Antony*d\nto.' 

Bleis  me! — how  impatient  (he  is!  — 
How  (he  thunders  at  the  Hoor! — '  This 
'  moment,  Madam! — How  came  I  to 
«  double-lock  myfelf  in!— What  have 
'  I  done  with  the  key! — Deuce  take  the 
'  kevl — Dear  Madam!  You  flutter  one, 

*  ibi' 

*        * 

You  may  believe,  my  dear,  that  I 
took  care  of  my  papers  before  I  opan- 
cd  the  door.  We  have  had  a  charm- 
ing dialogue — She  flung  frcm  me  in  a 
paffion. 

So—what's  now  to  be  done? — Sent 
for  down  in  a  very  peremptory  manner, 
I  afl'ure  you.  What  an  incoherent  let- 
ter will  you  have,  when  I  can  get  it  to 
.you!  But  now  I  know  where  to  fend  it, 
Mr.  Hickman  {hall  find  me  a  meflen- 
ger.  Yet,  if  he  be  detected,  poor 
foul,  he  will  be  Harkwed-ojf,  as  well 
ab  his  meek  myirej'. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL    13. 

I  HAVE  this  moment  your  conti- 
nuation-letter. And  am  favoured,  at 
prelcntjwith  the  abfenceof  my  Argus- 
eyed  mother. 

Dear  creature! — I  can  account  for  all 
your  difficulties.  A  young  lady  of 
your  uelicacy!— And  with  fuch  a  man! 
—I  mud  be  brief. 

The  man's  a  fool,  my  dear,  with  all 
his  pride,  and  with  all  hiscomplaifance, 
tind  effected  regards  to ycur  injunSioat. 
Yet  his  ready  inventions — 

Sometimes  I  think  you  fiiould  go  to 
Lady  Betty's — I  know  not  what  to  ad- 
x'iie  you  to  do.— I  Jbould,  if  you  were 
not  Ib  intent  upon  reconciling  yourfelf 
to  your  velatjons.  Yet  they  are  impla- 
cable. You  can  have  no  hopes  of  them. 
Your  uncle's  errand  to  my  mother  may 
convince  you  of  that;  and  if  you  have 
an  anP-ver  to  your  letter  to  your  fitter, 
that  will  confirm  you,  I  dare  fay. 

You  need  not  to  have  been  afraid  of 
aflcing  me,  whether,  upon  reading 
your  narrative,  I  thought  any  extenu- 
ation could  lie  for  what  you  have  done! 
I  have,  as  above,  before  \  had  your 
queftion,  told  you  my  mind  as  to  that. 
—And  I  repeat,  that  I  think,  -jour pro- 
vocations and  inducements  cqnfulered, 
you  are  free  from  blame;  ut  Lull,  thf 


freed  that  ever  young  creature  was  who 
took  fuch  a  ttep. 

But  you  took  it  not — You  were  driven 
on  one  Jide,  and,  poflibly,  tricked  on 
the  other. — If  any  woman  on  earth  mall 
be  circumftanced  as  you  were,  and  (hall 
hold  out  fo  long  as  you  did,  againft 
her  perfecutors  on  one  hand,  and  her 
feducer  on  the  other,  I  will  forgive  her 
for  all  the  reft  of  her  conduft,  be  it 
whit  it  will. 

All  your  acquaintance,  you  may 
fuppofe,  talkof  nobody  but  you.  Some 
indeed  bring  your  admirable  character 
for  a  plea  againft  you:  but  nobody 
does,  or  can,  acquit  your  father  and 
uncles. 

Everybody  feems  apprized  of  your 
brother's  and  filter's  motives.  Your 
flight  is,  no  doubt,  the  very  thing 
they  aimed  to  drive  you  to,  by  the  va- 
rious attacks  they  made  upon  youj  un- 
hoping  (as  they  muft  do  all  the  time) 
the  fuccefs  of  their  fchemes  in  Solmes's 
behalf.  They  knew,  that  if  once  you 
were  reftored  to  favour,  the  fufpended. 
love  of  your  father  and  uncles,  like  a 
river  breaking  down  a  temporary  ob- 
ftruclion,  would  return  with  double 
force;  and  that  then  you  would  expofe, 
and  triumph  over  all  their  arts.— -And 
now,  I  hear  they  tnjty  their  fuccefsfuj 
malice. 

Your  father  is  all  rage  and  violence. 
He  ought,  I  am  fure,  to  turn  his  rage 
inward.  Ail  your  family  accufe  you 
of  acling  with  deep  art;  and  are  put 
upon  fuppofing  that  you  are  aftu?lly 
every  hour  exulting  over  them,  with 
your  man,  in  the  fuccefs  of  it. 

They  all  pretend  now,  that  your 
trial  of  Wednefday  was  to  be  the  laft. 

Advantage  would  indeed,  my  mo- 
ther owns,  have  been  taken  of  your 
yielding,  if  you  had  yielded.  But 
had  you  not  been  to  be  prevailed  upon, 
they  would  have  given  up  their  fcheme, 
and  taken  your  promife  for  renouncing 
Lovelace — Believe  them  who  will ! 

They  own,  however,  that  a  mini- 
fter  was  to  be  prefent — Mr.  Solmes  was 
to  be  at  hand — And  your  father  was 
previoufly  to  try  his  authority  over 
you,  in  order  to  make  you  fign  the 
fettlements — All  of  it  a  romantick. 
contrivance  of  your  wild-headed  fool- 
iih  brother,  I  make  no  doubt.  Is  it 
likely  that  he  and  Bell  would  have  given 
way  to  yourreftoration  to  favour,  fup- 
pofing it  in  their  power  to  hinder  it,  on 
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any  otier  terms  than  thofe  their  hearts 
had  been  fo  long  fet  upon  ? 

How  they  took  your  flight,  when 
they  found  it  out,  may  be  better  fup- 
pofed  than  defcribed. 

Your  aunt  Hervey  it  feems  was  the 
firft  that  went  down  to  the  Ivy  Summer 
Houfe,  in  order  to  acquaint  you  that 
their  fe.irch  was  over.  Betty  followed 
her;  and  they  not  finding  you  there, 
went  on  towards  the  calcade,  accord- 
ing to  a  hint  of  yours. 

Returning  by  the  garden-door,  they 
met  a  fervant  [They  don't  fay,  it  was 
that  "Jofeph  Leman\  but  it  is 'very  likely 
that  it  was  he]  running,  as  he  laid, 
from  purfuing  Mr.  Lovelace  (a  great 
hedge  flake  in  his  hand,  and  out  of 
breath)  to  alarm  the  family. 

If  it  were  this  fellow,  and  if  he  were 
employed  in  the  double  agency  of 
cheating  them,  and  cheating  you,  what 
(hall  we  think  of  the  wretch  you  are 
with  ? — Run  away  from  him,  my  de.ir, 
if  fo — No  matter  to  whom — or  many 
him,  if  you  cannot. 

Your  aunt  and  all  your  family  were 
accordingly  alarmed  by  this  ft  How — 
evidently  <vjben  too  late  for  purfuit. 
They  got  together ;  and,  when  zpoj/'e, 
ran  to  the  place  of  interview ;  and 
fome  of  them  as  far  as  to  the  tracks  of 
the  chariot-wheels,  without  (lopping. 
And  having  heard  the  man's  tale  upon 
thefpot,  a  general  lamentation,  a  mu- 
tual upbraiding,  and  rage,  and  grief, 
were  echoed  from  the  different  perfons, 
according  to  their  different  tempers  and 
conceptions.  And  they  returned  like 
focls  as  they  went. 

Your  brother,  at  firft,  ordered  horfes 
and  armed  men  to  be  got  ready  for  a 
purfuit.  Solmes  and  your  uncle  Tony 
were  to  be  of  the  party.  But  your 
mother  and  your  aunt  Hervey  diiTuaded 
them  from  it,  for  fear  of  adding  evil  to 
evil;  not  doubting  but  Lovelace  had 
taken  meai'ures  to  fupport  himfelf  in 
what  he  had  done;  and  efpecially  when 
the  fervant  declared,  that  he  law  you 
run  with  him  as  faft  as  you  could  fet 
foot  to  the  ground;  and  that  there  were 
feveral  armed  men  on  horftback  at  a 
fmail  diftance  off. 

#        * 

MY  mother's  abfence  was  owing  to 
her  fiifpicion,  that  the  Knollys's  were 
to  aflht  in  cur  correfpondence.-  She 
marie  them  a  vifit  upon  it.  She  doei 
("vsry-th'-m*  .it  sues.  And  they  have 


promifed,  that  no  more  letters  (hall  be 
left  there,  without  her  knowledge. 

But  Mr.  Hickman  has  engaged  one 
Filmer,  a  hufbandman  in  the  lane  we 
call  Finch  Lane,  near  us,  to  receive 
them.  Thither  you  will  be  pleail-d  to 
direct  yours,  under  cover,  to  Mr. 
John  Soberton;  and  Mr.  Hickman 
himfelf  will  call  for  them  there;  and 
there  (hall  leave  mine.  It  goes  againft 
me  too,  to  make  him  fo  uleful  to  me. 
—He  looks  already  fo  proud  upon  it! 
—I  mall  have  him  [Who  knows?] 
give  himfelf  airs. — He  had  beftconfi- 
der,  that  the  favour  he  has  been  long 
aiming  at,  may  put  him  into  a  very 
dangerous,  a  very  ticklilh  fituation. 
He  that  can  oblige,  may  dilbblige— 
Happy  for  fome  people  not  to  have  it  ia 
their  power  to  offend  ! 

Twill  have  patience,  if  I  can,  for  a 
while,  to  fee  if  thefe  btiftlings  in  my 
mother  will  fubfule — But  upon  my 
word,  I  will  not  long  bear  this  ufage. 

Sometimes  I  am  ready  to  think,  that 
my  mother  carries  it  thus  on  purpofe  to 
tire  me  out,  and  to  make  me  the  (boner 
marry.  If  I  find  it  to  be  fo,  and  that 
Hickman,  in  order  to  make  a  merit 
with  me,  is  in  the  low  plot,  I  will  ne- 
ver bear  him  in  my  fight. 

Plotting  wretch,  as  I  doubt  your 
man  is,  I  wifli  to  Heaven  that  you 
were  married,  that  you  might  brave 
them  all,  and  not  be  forced  to  hide 
yourfelf,  and  be  hurried  from  one  in- 
convenient place  to  another.  I  charge 
you,  omit  not  to  lay  hold  on  any  hand- 
fome  opportunity  that  may  offer  for 
that  purpofe. 

Here  again  conies  my  mother. 

WE  look  mighty  glum  upon  each 
other,  lean  tell  you.  She  had  not  heft 
Harlo-ive  me  at  this  rate — I  won't  bear 
it. 

I  have  a  vaft  deal  to  write.  I  know 
not  what  to  write  firft.  Yet  my  mind 
is  full,  and  ready  to  run  over. 

I  am  gotinto  a  private  corner  of  the 
garden,  to  be  out  of  her  way. — Lord 
help  thefe  mothers! — Do  they  think 
they  can  prevent  a  daughter's  writing, 
or  doing  any -thing  (he  has  a  mind  to 
do,  by  lulpicicn,  watchfulnefs,  and 
fcolding? — They  had  better  place  a 
confidence  in  one  by  half — A  generous 
mind  fcorns  to  abufe  a  generous  confi- 
tjence. 

YOU  have  a  nice,  a  very  nice  part  to 

act 
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act  with  this  wretch — Who  yet  has,  I 
think,  but  one  plain  path  before  him. 
I  pity  you — But  you  muft  make  the 
beft  of  the  lot  you  have  been  forced  to 
draw.  Yet  I  fee  your  difficulties.— 
But  if  he  do  not  offer  to  abufe  your 
confidence,  I  would  have  you  feern  at 
leaft  to  place  fome  in  him. 

If  you  think  not  of  marrying  foon, 
I  approve  of  your  refolution  to  fix 
fomewhere  out  of  his  reach.  And  if 
he  know  not  where  to  find  you,  fo 
much  the  better.  Yet  I  verily  believe, 
they  would  force  you  back,  could  they 
btit  come  at  you,  if  they  were  not 
afraid  of  him. 

I  think,  by  all  means,  you  mould 
demand  of  both  yourtruftces  to  be  put 
in  pofleflion  of  your  own  tllaie.  Mean 
time  I  have  fixty  guineas  at  your  ler- 
vice.  I  beg  you  will  command  them. 
Before  they  are  gone,  I'll  take  care  you 
(hall  be  further  fupplied.  I  don'tthink 
you'll  have  a  fliilling  or  a  fhiiling's 
worth  of  your  own  from  your  rela- 
tions, unltfs  you  extort  it  from  them. 

As  they  believe  you  went  away  by 
your  own  conicr.t,  they  are,  it  feems, 
equally  furprized  and  glad  that  you 
have  left  your  jewels  and  money  behind 
you,  and  have  contrived  for  deaths  fo 
ill.  Very  little  likelihood  this  (hews 
of  their  anfwering  your  requelts. 

Indeed  every-one  who  knows  not  what 
l»&w  know,  muft  be  at  a  lofs  to  account 
for  your  _/%£/,  as  they  will  call  it. 
And  how,  my  dear,  can  one  report  it 
with  any  tolerable  advantage  to  you  ? 
—To  fay,  you  did  not  intend  it  when 
you  met  him,  who  will  believe  it' — to 
•hat  a  perfon  of  your  known  Itca- 
dinefs  and  punctilio  was  over-perfuaded 
when  you  gave  him  the  meeting,  how 
wiil  that  found? — To  fay,  you  were 
inched  ant  efjourjtlf,  and  people  were 
to  give  ciedit  to  it,  how  difreputable! 
— And  while  unmarried,  andjrt  --with 
/•;//;,  the  man  a  man  of  fuch  a  charac- 
M  r,  what  would%  it  not  lead  a  cenfuring 
world  to  think  ? 

I  want  to  fee  how  you  put  it  in  your 
later  for  your  cloaths. 

As  you  may  depend  upon  all  the  lit- 
tle fpiteful  things  they  can  offer,  in- 
Head  of  lending  what  you  write  for, 
pray  accept  the  lum  I  tender.  What 
\vill  feven  guineas  do? — And  I  will 
find  a  way.  to  lend  you  alfo  any  of  my 
cloaths  and  linen  for  prefent  fupp'y.  I 
ttg,  my  dear  Clarilla,  that  you  will 


not  put  your  Anna  Howe  upon  a  foot 
with  Lovelace,  in  leiuling  to  accept  ol 
my  offer.  If  yoii  do  not  oblige  me,  I 
fhall  be  apt  tothinkth.it  you  rather  in- 
cline to  be  obliged  to  him,  than  to  fa- 
vour me.  And  if  I  find  this,  I  fhall 
not  know  how  to  reconcile  it  with  your 
delicacy  in  other  refpecls. 

Pray  inform  me  of  every-thing  that 
pniles  between  you  and  him.  My  cares 
for  you  (however  needlefs,  from  your 
own  prudence)  make  me  wifh  you  to  con- 
tinue to  be  very  minute.  If  any-thing 
occur  that  you  would  tell  meet  if  I  were 
prcfent,  fail  not  to  put  it  down  in 
writing,  although,  from  your  natural 
tlifhdrnce,  it  mould  not  appear  to  you 
altogether  fo  worthy  of  your  pen,  or 
of  my  knowing.  A  Itander-by  may 
ite  more  of  the  game  than  one  that 
plays.  Great  confluences,  like  gi  eat 
folks,  generally  owe  their  greatncis  t» 
fmall  caufes,  and  little  incidents. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  now  think 
it  is  in  your  power  to  difmifs  him  when 
you  pleafe.  I  apprized  you  before- 
hand, that  it  would  not.  I  repeat 
therefore,  that  were  I  you,  I  would  at 
leaft  fton  to  place  fome  confidence  in 
him.  So  long  as  he  is  decent,  you 
may.  Very  vifibly  ohfervable,  toluch 
delicacy  as  yours,  mult  be  that  beha- 
viour in  him,  which  will  make  him  un- 
worthy of  fome  confidence. 

Your  relations,  according  to  what 
old  Antony  fays  to  my  mother, 


to  mt,  (by  way  of  threatening,  that 
you  will  not  gain  your  fuppoied  ends 
upon  thtm  by  your  flight)  feem  to  rx- 
pe£l  that  you  will  throw  yourfelf  into 
Lady  Betty's  protection;  and  that  fhe 
will  offer  to  mediate  for  you:  and  they 
vow,  that  they  will  never  heaikcn  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation  that  fhall 
come  from  that  quarter.  They  might 
fpeak  out,  and  lay,  from  a>:\  q». 
for  I  dare»aver,  that  your  brother  and 
filter  will  not  let  them  cool  —  At  leaft, 
till  their  uncles  have  made  fuch  difpo- 
fitions  and  perhaps  your  father  too, 
as  they  would  have  them  make. 

As  this  letter  will  apprize  you  of  an 
alteration  in  the  pLce  to  which  y,ou 
mutt  direct  your  next,  I  ft-nd  it  by  a 

'.  of  Mr.  Hickmnn,  who  nr 
depended  upon.  He  has  bufmrfs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs.  Sorlings; 
and  \\z  knows  her.  He  will  return  to 
Mr.  Kickman  this  night;  and  bring 
back  any  Ittter  you  fhall  have  ready  to 
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fend,  or  can  get  ready.  It  is  moon- 
light. He'll  not  mind  wailing  for  you. 
I  chufe  not  to  fend  by  any  of  Mr.  Hick- 
man's  fervants  —  at  prefcnt,  however. 
livery  hour  is  now,  or  may  be,  im- 
j)'j|tant;  and  may  make  an  alteration 
in  you*  resolutions  nectflary. 

I  hear  at  this  inUaut,  my  mother 
tailing  about  her,  and  putting  every- 
body into  motion.  She  will  foon,  I 
f>ippofe,  make  //vt'%and  //^employment 
the  (\ibjecls  of  her  enquiry. 

Adieu,  my  tle.ir.  May  Heaven 
prcferve  you,  and  reftore  you  with  ho- 
irour  as  unfuHied  as  yum  mind  to  your 


ANNA  HOWE. 


L  E  T  T  E  R     V. 

MtiL.   CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

TKUR5PAY    AFTEKNOO!.',    APRIL    13. 

I  Am  infinitely  concerned,  my  ever- 
dear  and  ever  kind  friend,  that  I  am 
the  fad  occafion  of  the  difpleafure  be- 
tween  your  mother   and    you. — How 
many  perfons  have  I  made  unhappy! 

Had  I  not  to  confole  myfelf,  that 
n>y  error  is  net  owing  to  wicked  preci- 
pitation, I  fliould  be  the  moft  mifera- 
ble  of  all  creatures.  As  it  is,  I  am 
enough  punifhedin  the/9/}  of  my  cl;a~ 
ratfcr,  more  valuable  to  me  than  my 
life;  and  in  the  cruel  dcul'ts  and  per- 
plexities which,  conflicting  with  my 
hopes,  and  each  getting  the  vi£k>ry  by 
turns,  harrow  up  my  foul  between 
them. 

I  think,  however,  that  you  fhould 
obey  your  mother,  and  decline  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  me;  at  leaft  for  the 
preient.  Take  care  how  you  fall  into 
my  error;  for  that  begun  •i^itb  carrying 
</«  a  prohibited  correspondence)  a  corre- 
fpondence  which  I  thought  it  in  my 
power  to  difcontinne  at  pleafnre.  My 
talent  is  icribbling;  and  I  the  readier 
fell  into  this  freedom,  as  I  found  de- 
light in  writing;  having  motives  too, 
i-hich  T  thought  laudable;  and,  at 
time,  the  permiflion  of  all  my 
riends;  to  write  to  him  *. 

Yet  as  to  this  correfpondence,  what 
nirt  could  anie  from  it,  if  your  mo- 
id; could  be  prevailed  upon  to  permit 
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it  to  be  continued  ?— So  much  prudence 
and  difcrttion  as  you  have;  and  you, 
in  writing  tome,  lying  under  no  temp- 
tation of  following  fo  bad  an  example, 
as  I  have  fet — My  letters  too  occalion- 
ally  filled  with  ie'f-accufation. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear,  moil  cordially 
I  thank  you,  for  your  kind  offers. 
You  may  be  allured,  that  I  will  fooner 
be  btholden  to  you,  than  to  any-body 
living.  To  Mr.  Loveluce  the  lair. 
Do  not  therefore  think,  that  by  declin- 
ing your  favours,  I  have  an  intention 
to  lay  myfelf  under  obligation  to  him. 
I  am  willing  to  hope  (notwithftand- 
ing  what  you  write)  that  my  friend; 
will  fend  me  my  little  money,  together 
with  my  cloaths.  They  are  tooconli- 
derate,  fome  of  them,  at  leaft,  to  per- 
mit that  I  fliould  be  put  to  fucli  lot-j 
difficulties.  Perhaps,  they  will  not  be 
in  hafte  to  oblige  me.  But  if  not,  I 
cannot  yet  want.  I  believe  youthink, 
I  muft.  not  difputewith  Air.  Lovelace 
the  expences  of  the  road  and  lodgings, 
till  I  can  get  a  fixed  abode.  But  I 
hope  foon  to  put  E.II  end  even  to  thoii; 
fort  of  obligations. 

Small  hopes  indeed  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion from  your  account  of  my  uncle's 
vifit  to  your  mother,  in  order  to  let 
her  againft  an  almoft-friendlefs  crea- 
ture whom  once  he  loved!  But  is  it  not 
my  duty  to  try  for  it?  Ought  I  to  widen 
my  error  by  obftinacy  and  refentment, 
becaufe  of  their  reientment;  which 
mull  appear  reasonable  to  them,  as 
they  fuppofe  my  flight  premeditated; 
and  as  they  are  made  to  believe,  that  I 
am  capable  of  triumphing  in  it,  rind 
over  them,  with  the  man  they  hate? 
When  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
reftore  myfelf  to  their  favour,  I  mall 
have  the  lels  to  reproach  myfelf  with. 

Thefe  confiderations  make  me  waver 
about  following  your  advice,  in  rela- 
tion to  marriage;  and  the  rather,  as  he 
is  fo  full  of  complaifance  with  regard 
to  my  former  conditions,  which  he 
calls  my  injuncJions.  Nor  can  I  nowrt 
that  my  friends,  as  you  inform  me, 
have  fo  ftrenuoufly  declared  againfl  ac- 
cepting of  the  mediation  of  the  ladies  cf 
Mr.  Lovelace's  family,  put  myfelf  in- 
to their  protection,  unlefs  I  am  refolved 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation 
with  my  own. 

Yet  if  any  happy  introduction  couU 


*  See  Vol.  I,  Page  13, 
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be  thought  of  to  effect  this  definable 
purpofe,  how  (hall  terms  be  propofed 
to  my  father,  while  this  man  is  with 
me,  or  near  me?  On  the  other  hand, 
ihould  they  in  his  abfence  get  me  back 
by  force,  (and  this,  you  areof  opinion, 
they  would  attempt  to  do,  but  in  fear 
of  him)  how  will  their  fevereft  acts  of 
eompulfion  be  juftified  by  my  flight 
from  them !—  Meanwhile,  to  what 
cenfures,  as  you  remind  me,  do  I  ex- 
pofe  myfelf,  while  he  and  I  are  toge- 
ther, and  unmarried! — Yet  [Can  I 
with  patience  afk  the  queftion  ?]  it  it 
in  my  power  ? — O,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe! 
And  am  I  to  reduced,  as  that,  to  fave 
the  poor  remains  of  my  reputation  in 
the  world's  eye,  I  mini  "scotch  the  gra- 
cious motion  from  this  man's  lips? 

Were  my  coufm  Morden  in  Eng- 
land, all  might  ftill  perhaps  be  deter- 
mined happily. 

If  no  other  mediation  than  his  can 
be  procured  to  fet  on  foot  the  wiflied- 
for  reconciliation,  and  if  my  fituation 
with  Mr.  Lovelace  alter  not  in  the  in- 
terim, I  muft  endeavour  to  keep  myfelf 
in  a  ftate  of  independence  till  he  ar- 
rive, that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  govern 
myfelf  by  his  advice  and  direction. 

I  will  acquaint  you,  as  you  defire, 
with  all  that  pauses  between  Mr.  Love- 
lace and  me.  Hitherto  I  have  not  dif- 
covered  any-thing  in  his  behaviourthat 
is  very  exceptionable.  Yet  I  cannot 
fay,  that  I  think  the  refpect  he  (hews 
me,  an  eafy,  unreftrained,  and  natural 
refpect,  although  I  can  hardly  tell 
where  the  fault  is. 

But  he  hasdoubtlefsan  arrogant  and 
encroaching  fpn  it.  Nor  is  he  Jo  polite 
as  his  education,  and  other  advantages, 
might  have  made  one  expect  him  to  be. 
He  feems,  in  ihort,  to  be  one,  who 
has  always  had  too  much  of  his  own 
will  to  ftudy  to  accommodate  himfelf 
to  that  of  others. 

As  to  the  placing  of  fome  confidence 
in  him,  I  (hall  be  as  ready  to  take  your 
advice  in  this  particular,  as  in  all 
others,  and  as  he  will  be  to  deferve  it. 
But  tricked  awny  as  I  was  by  him, 
rot  only  againft  my  judgment,  but  ;><y 
inclination,  can  be,  or  any -body,  ex- 
peel,  that  I  mould  immediately  treat 
him  with  complaifancc,  as  if  I  ac- 
knowledged obligation  to  him  forcnr- 
rying  me  away  ?-— If  I  did,  mult  he 
not  either  think  me  a  vile  difTembler 


before  he  gained  that  point,  or  afief- 
luards  ? 

Indeed,  indeed,  my  dear,  I  could 
tear  my  hair,  on  reconfidering  what 
you  write,  (a*  to  the  probability  that 
the  dreaded  Wednefday  was  more  dread- 
ed than  it  needed  to  be)  to  think,  that 
I  fhould  be  thus  tricked  by  this  man; 
and  that,  in  all  likelihood,  through 
his  vile  agent  Jofeph  Leman.  So  pre- 
meditated and  elaborate  a  wickednefs 
as  it  murt  be! — Muft  I  not,  with  fuch 
a  man,  be  wanting  fo  myfelf,  if 'I  were 
not  je.ilous  and  vigilant? — Yet  what  a 
life  to  live  for  a  (pint  fe  open,  and  na- 
turally fo  ufifufpicious,  as  mine? 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Hickman  for 
the  affiftance  he  is  fo  kindly  ready  to 
give  to  our  correfpondence.  He  is  fo 
little  likely  to  make  to  himfelf  an  addi- 
tional merit  with  the  daughter  upon  it, 
that  I  (hall  be  very  forry,  if  he  rifque 
any-thing  with  the  mother  by  it. 

I  am  now  in  a  ftate  of  obligation  : 
fo  muft  reft  fatisfied  with  whatever  I 
cannot  help.  Whom  have  I  the  pow- 
er, once  fo  precious  to  me,  of  oblig- 
ing?— What  I  mean,  my  dear,  is,  that 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  expect,  that  my 
influences  over  you  are  weakened  by 
my  indifcretion.  Neverthelefs,  I  will 
not,  if  I  can  help  it,  defert  myfelf,  nor 
give  up  the  privilege  you  ufed  to  allow 
me,  of  telling  you  what  I  think  of 
fuch  parts  of  your  conduct  as  I  may 
not  approve. 

You  muft  permit  me  therefore,  fe- 
veie  as  your  mother  is  againft  an  unde- 
figning  offender,  to  fay,  that  I  think 
your  livelmefs  to  her  inexcufable — To 
pafs  over,  for  this  time,  what  never- 
thelefs  concerns  me  not  a  little,  the 
free  treatment  you  almolt  indifcrimi- 
natrly  give  to  my  relations. 

If  you  will  not,  for  your  efutys 
fate,  forbear  your  tauntings  and  im^ 
patience,  let  me  befeech  you,  that  you 
will  for  mine. — Since  otherwife,  your 
mother  may  apprehend,  that  my  ex- 
ample, like  a  leaven,  is  working  itfelf 
into  the  mind  of  her  beloved  daughter. 
And  may  notfuch  an  npprehenfion  give 
her  an  in  econcileabledifpleafure  againft 
me? 

I  inclofe  the  copy  of  my  letter  to  my 
fifter,  which  you  are  deiirous  to  fee. 
You  will  obferve,  that  although  I  have 
not  demanded  my  eftate  in  form,  and 
of  my  truftees,  yet  that  I  have  hinted 

at 
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,t  leave  to  retire  to  it.  How  joyfully 
would  I  keep  my  word,  if  they  would 
accept  of  the  offer  I  renew ! — It  was 
not  proper,  I  believe  you  will  think, 
on  many  accounts,  to  own  that  I  was 
carried  off  againft  my  inclination.  I 
am,  my  deareft  friend,  jour  ever -obliged 
and  affectionate 

CL,  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    VI. 

TO  MISS  ARABELLA  HARLOWE. 

[iN  CLOSED  TO  MISS  HOWE  IN  THE  PRE- 
CEDING.] 

ST.  ALBAN'S,  APR.  n. 

MY   DEAR   SISTER, 

I  Have,  I  confefs,  been  guilty  of  an 
action  which  carries  with  it  a  rafli 
and  undutiful  appearance.  And  I 
fhould  have  thought  it  an  inexcufable 
one,  had  I  been  ufed  with  lefs  feverity 
than  I  have  been  of  late;  and  had  I  not 
too  great  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  I  was 
to  be  made  a  facrifice  to  a  man  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of.  But  what  is 
done,  is  done— Perhaps  I  could  wifh 
it  had  not;  and  that  I  had  trufted  to  the 
relenting  of  my  dear  and  honoured  pa- 
rents.—Yet  this  from  no  other  motives, 
but  thofe  of  duty  to  them.— To  whom 
I  am  ready  to  return  (if  I  may  not  be 
permitted  to  retire  to  The  Grove)  on 
conditions  which  I  before  offered  to 
comply  with: 

Nor  (hall  I  be  in  any  fort  of  depen- 
dence, upon  the  perfon  by  whole  means 
I  have  taken  this  truly  reluflant  flept 
inconfiftent  with  any  reafonable  en- 
gagement I  (hall  enter  into,  if  I  am  not 
farther  precipitated.  Let  me  not  have 
it  to  fay,  now  at  this  important  crifis ! 
that  I  have  a  filter,  but  not  a  friend  in 
that  fifter.  My  reputation,  dearer  to 
me  than  life,  (whatever  you  may  ima- 
gine from  the  ftep  I  have  taken)  is  fuf- 
fering.  A  little  lenity  will,  even  yet, 
in  a  great  meafure,  reftoreit,  and  make 
that  pafs  for  a  temporary  mifunder- 
ftandingonly,  which  otherwife  will  be 
aftain  as  durable  a-s  life,  upon  a  crea- 
ture who  has  already  been  treated  with 
great  unkindnefs,  to  ufe  no  harfher  a 
word. 

For  your  own  fake  therefore,  for  my 
brother's  fake,  by  whom  (I  muft  fay) 
I  have  been  thus  precipitated,  and  for 
all  the  family's  fake,  aggravate  not  my 
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fault,  if,  on  recollecting  every-thing, 
you  think  it  one;  nor  by  widening  the 
unhappy  difference,  expofe  a  fifter  for 
ever— Prays  jour  ajfeclionate 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

I  mall  take  it  for  a  very  great  favour, 
to  have  my  cloaths  directly  fent 
me,  together  with  fifty  guineas, 
which  you  will  find  in  my  efcri- 
toire;  (of  which  I  inclole  the  key) 
as  allb  the  divinity  and  mifcel- 
lany  claffes  of  my  iittle  library; 
and,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  my  jew- 
els— Directed  for  me,  f  To  be  left, 

*  till  called  for,  at  Mr.  Oigood's, 

*  near  Soho  Square.' 


LETTER    VII. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD,  ESQ^. 


M 


•R.  Lovelace,  in  continuation  of  his 
loft  letter,  (No.  III.)  gives  an 
account  to  itis  friend  (pretty  much 
to  the  fame  effeft  --with  the  lady''}) 
of  all  that  pajfed  between  them  at 
the  inns,  in  the  journey,  and  till 
their  fixing  at  Mrs.  Sorlings^s. 
To  avoid  repetition,  thofe  paJJ'ages 
in  his  narrative  are  only  extract- 
ed, ivbicb  "will  fer've  to  embellijh 
'hers;  to  open  his  views;  or  to  dif~ 
play  the  humorous  talent  he  was 
noted  for. 


At  their  alighting  at  the  inn  at  St. 
Alban^s  on  Monday  night,  thus  he 
•writes. 

THE  people  who  came  about  us,  as 
we  alighted,  feemed,  by  their  jaw- 
fallen  faces,  and  goggling  eyes,  to 
wonder  at  beholding  a  charming  young 
lady,  majefty  in  her  air  and  aipect,  fo 
compofedly  drefled,  yet  with  features 
fo  difcompofed,  come  off  a  journey 
which  had  made  the  cattle  fmoke,  and 
the  fervants  fweat.  I  read  their  curie- 
fity  in  their  faces,  and  my  beloved's 
uneafmefs  in  hers.  She  caft  a  con- 
fcious  glance,  as  ihe  alighted,  upon 
her  habit,  which  was  no  habit;  and  re- 
pulfively,  as  I  may  fay,  quitting  my 
affifting  hand,  hurried  into  the  houfe. 
*  *  * 

Ovid  was  not  a  greater  mafter  of  me- 
S  f         tamorphofe* 
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tamorphofes  than  thy  friend.  To  the 
miftrefsof  the  houie  I  inftantly  changed 
her  into  a  filler,  brought  off  by  fur- 
prize  from  a  near  relation's  (where  ihe 
had  wintered)  to  prevent  her  marrying 
a  confounded  rake  [I  love  always  to 
go  as  near  the  truth  as  I  can1]  whom 
her  father  and  mother,  her  eldeft  fifter, 
and  nil  her  loving  uncles,  aunts,  and 
coufins,  abhorred.  This  accounted 
for  my  charmer's  rxpecled  fullens;  for 
her  diipleafure  when  (he  was  to  join 
me  again,  were  it  to  hold;  for  her  un- 
fuitahie  diels  upon  the  road;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  gave  her  a  proper  and 
fcafonable  affurance  cf  my  honourable 
•views. 

Upon  the  delate  between  the  lady  and 
him,  and  particularly  upon  that 
part  'where  Jhe  upbraids  him  with 
putting  a  young  creature  upon  mak- 
ing a  facrlfice  of  her  duty  andcon- 
fcience,  be  writes-^- 

ALL  thefe,  andftill  more  mortifying 
things,  (he  faid. 

I  heard  her  in  filence.  But  when  it 
came  to  my  turn,  I  pleaded,  I  argued, 
I  anfwered  her,  as  well  as  I  could.— 
And  when  humility  would  not  do,  I 
raifed  my  voice,  and  fuffered  my  eye 
to  fparkle  with  anger;  hoping  to  take 
advantage  of  that  fweet  cowardice 
which  is  fo  amiable  in  the  fex,  and  to 
which  my  viftory  over  this  proud  beauty 
is  principally  owing. 

She  was  not  intimidated,  however; 
and  was  going  to  rife  upon  me  in  her 
temper;  and  would  have  broken  in  up- 
on my  defence.  But  when  a  man  talks 
to  a  woman  upon  fuch  fubjefts,  let  her 
be  ever  fo  much  in  alt,  'tis  ftrange,  if 
he  cannot  throw  out  a  tub  to  the  whale; 
—that  is  to  fay,  if  he  cannot  divert 
her  from  refenting  one  bold  thing,  by 
Tittering  two  or  three  full  as  bold;  but 
for  which  more  favourable  interpreta- 
tions will  lie. 

To  that  part,  where  jbe  tells  him  of 
the  difficulty  Jbe  made  to  correfpond 
ivitb  him  at  f,rft,  thus  he  writes. 

VERY  true,  my  precious!- — And  in- 
numerable have  been  the  difficulties 
thou  haft  made  meftrugglewith.  But 
one  day  thou  mayeft  wifli,  that  thou 
liatift  ipaied  this  boaft;  as  well  asthofe 
other  pretty  huughtineffes,  That  thou 


didft  not  rejecl  Solmes  for  my  fake:  that 
my  glory,  if  I  valued  niyfelf  upon 
carrying  thee  off,  was  thy  fhanie;  that 
I  have  more  merit  with  niyfelj 'than  with 
thee,  or  any -body  elfe;  \Wbat  a  cox- 
comb jle  makes  me,  Jack!]  that  thou 
wiflieit  thyfelf  in  thy  father's  houfe 
again,  whatever  were  fo  be  the  confe- 

fuence. — If  I  forgive  thee,  charmer, 
or  thefe  hints,  for  thefe  reflections, 
for  thefe  wiflies,  for  thefe  contempts,  I 
am  not  the  Lovelace  I  have  been  re- 
puted to  be;  and  that  thy  treatment  of 
me  fhews  that  thou  thinkeft  I  am. 

In  fliort,  her  whole  air  throughout 
this  debate,  exprefled  a  majeftick  kind 
of  indignation,  which  implied  a  be- 
lieved fuperioiity  of  talents  over  the 
perfon  to  whom  (he  fpske. 

Thou  haft  heard  me  often  expatiate 
upon  the  pitiful  figure  a  man  muft  make, 
whofe  wife  hat,  or  believes  /he  has, 
morefenfe  than  himfelf.  A  thoufand 
reafons  could  I  give  why  I  ought  not  to 
think  of  marrying  Mils  ClarifTa  Har- 
lowe:  at  leaft  till  I  can  be  fnre,  that 
flie  loves  me  with  the  preference  I  mult 
expeft  from  a  wife. 

I  begin  to  ftagger  in  my  refolutions. 
Ever  averfe  as  I  was  to  the  Hymeneal 
ftiackles,  how  eafily  will  old  prejudices 
recur!  Heaven  give  me  the  heart  to  be 
honeft  to  my  Clarifla! — There's  a  pray- 
er, Jack!  If  I  mould  not  be  heard, 
what  a  fad  thing  would  that  be,  for  the 
moft  admirable  of  women! — Yet,  as  I 
do  not  often  trouble  Heaven  with  my 
prayeis,  who  knows  but  this  may  be 
granted  ? 

But  there  li:  before  me  fuch  charm- 
ing difficulties,  fuch  fcenery  for  in- 
trigue, for  ftratagem,  for  enterprize— 
What  a  horrible  thing,  that  my  talents 
point  all  that  way! — When  I  know 
what  is  honourable  and  juftj  and  would 
almoft  wifli  to  be  honeft? — Almoft  I  fayj 
for  fuch  a  vailet  am  I,  that  I  cannot  al- 
together wifli  it,  for  the  foul  of  me!— . 
Such  a  triumph  over  the  whole  fex,  if 
I  can  fubdue  this  lady!  My  maiden 
vow,  as  I  may  call  it!— For  did  not  the 
fex  begin  with  me?-— And  does  this 
lady  fpare  me? — Thinkeft  thou,  Jack, 
that  I  fliould  have  fpared  my  rofebud, 
had  I  been  fet  at  defiance  thus?— -Her 
grandmother  befought  me,  at  firft,  to 
fpare  her  rofebud^  and  when  a  girl  is 
put,  or  puts  herfelf,  into  a  man's 
power,  what  can  he  wifli  for  further  ? 
while  J  always  confidered  oppofition 

and 
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ami  refiftance  as  a  challenge  to  do  my 
worlt  *. 

Why,  why,  will  the  dear  creature 
take  fuch  pains  to  appear  all  ice  tome? 
— Why  will  me,  by  her  pride,  awaken 
mine? — Haftthou  not  feen.in  (he  above, 
how  contemptibly  ihe  treats  me? — 
Whnt  have  I  not  fuftered  for  her,  and 
even  from  her? — Ought  1  to  bear  be- 
ing told,  that  (he  will  defpife  me,  if  I 
vahit  myfelf"  above  that  odious  Solmcs? 

Then  file  cuts  me  fhort  in  all  my  ar- 
tlom  s.  To  <voiv  fidelity,  is  by  a  curfed 
turn  upon  me,  to  (hew,  that  there  is 
ivafon,  in  my  own  opinion,  for  doubt 
of  it. — The  very  fame  reflection  upon 
me  once  before  f.  In  my  power,  or 
out  of  my  power,  all  one  to  this  lady. 
—So,  Belrbrd,  my  poor  vows  are 
crammed  down  my  throat,  before  they 
can  well  rife  to  my  lips.  And  what 
can  a  lover  fay  to  his  miftrefs,  if  (he 
will  neither  let  him  lye  nor  fwear? 

One  little  piece  of  artifice  I  had  re- 
coi-.rle  to:  when  fhe  puflied  fo  hard  for 
me  to  leave  her,  I  made  a  requeft  to 
her,  upon  a  condition  fhe  could  not  re- 
fufe;  and  pretended  as  much  gratitude 
upon  her  granting  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
favour  of  the  laft  confequence. 

And  what  was  this  ?  but  to  promife 
what  (he  had  before  prom i fed,  never  to 
Vnarry  any  other  man,  while  I  am  liv- 
ing, and  fingle,  unlefs  I  mould  give 
her  caufe  for  high  difguft  againft  me. 
This,  you  know,  was  promifing  no- 
thing, becaufe  (he  could  be  offended  at 
any  time,  and  was  to  be  the  fole  judge 
of  the  offence.  But  it  (hewed  her,  how 
reafonable  and  juft  my  expectations 
were;  and  that  I  was  noencroacher. 

She  con  Tented;  and  afked  what  lecu- 
rity  I  expefted?  Her  word  only. 

She  gave  me  her  word:  but  I  be- 
fought  her  excufe  forfealing  it.  And 
in  the  fame  moment  (fince  to  havewait- 
ed  for  confent  would  have  been  afking 
for  a  denial)  faluted  her.  And,  be- 
lieve me,  or  not,  but,  as  I  hope  to 
live,  it  was  the  firft  time  I  had  the 
courage  to  touch  her  charming  lips 
with  mine.  And  this  I  tell  thee,  Bel- 
ford,  that  that  fingle  prefTure  (as  mo- 
deftly  put  too,  as  if  I  were  as  much  a 
virgin  as  herfelf,  that  (he  might  not  be 
afraid  of  me  another  time)  delighted 
me  more  than  ever  I  was  delighted  by 
the  ultimatum  with  any  other  woman. 
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*— So  precious  do  nwe,  reverence,  and 
apprehended  prohibition,  make  a  fa- 
vour ! 

Andnow,  Belford,  lam  only  afraid, 
that  I  (hall  be  too  cunning;  for  (lie 
does  not  at  prefenttalk  enough  for  me. 
I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  the  deal* 
creature  yet. 

I  topt  the  brother's  part  on  Monday 
night  before  the  landlady  at  St,A-fban's; 
alking  my  filler's  pardon  f0r  carrying 
her  off  fo  unprepared  fo/  a  journey; 
prated  of  the  joy  my  father  and  mother, 
and  all  our  friends,  would  have  on  re- 
ceiving her;  and  this  with  fo  many 
circumflances,  that  I  perceived,  by  a 
look  (he  gave  me,  that  went  through 
my  very  re-ins,  that  I  had  gone  too  far. 
I  apologized  for  it  indeed  when  alone; 
but  could  not  penetrate  for  the  foul  of 
me,  whether  I  made  the  matter  better 
or  worfe  by  it. 

But  I  am  of  too  frank  a  nature:  my 
fuccefs,  and  the  joy  I  have  becaufe  of 
the  jewel  I  am  half  in  poffeffion  of, 
has  not  only  unlocked  my  bofom,  but 
left  the  door  quite  open. 

This  is  a  con  founded  fly  fex.  Would 
fhe  but  (peak  out,  as  I  do — But  I  muft 
learn  referves  of  her. 

She  muft  needs  be  unprovided  of 
money:  but  has  too  much  pride  to  ac- 
cept of  any  from  me.  I  would  have 
had  her  to  go  to  town,  [To  to-ivn,  if 
pojfible,  mufl  I  get  her  to  confent  to  £0] 
in  order  to  provide  herfelf  with  the 
richeft  of  filks  which  that  can  afford. 
But  neither  is  this  to  be  affented  to. 
And  yet,  as  my  intelligencer  acquaints 
me,  her  implacable  relations  are  re- 
folved  to  diftrefs  her  all  they  can. 

Thefe  wretches  have  been  ma  ft  $r]o- 
rioufly  raving,  ever  fir.ce  her  flight; 
and  ftill,  thank  Heaven,  continue  to 
rave;  and  will,  I  hope,  for  a  twelve- 
month to  come.  Now,  at  laii,  it  is 
my  day ! 

Bitterly  do  they  regret,  that  they 
permitted  her  poultry  vifits,  and  gar- 
den-walks, which  gave  her  the  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  an  efcape  which  they 
fuppofe  preconcerted.  For,  as  to  htr 
dining  in  the  Ivy  Bower,  they  had  a 
cunning  defign  to  anfwer  upon  her  in 
that  permiflion,  as  Betty  told  Jofepb, 
her  lover  | . 

They  loft,  they  fay,  an  excellent 
pretence  for  confining  her  more  cloJely 


*  See  Vol.  I. 


f  See  Vol.  II.  PagmyS. 
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on  my  threatening  to  rcfcue  her,  if 
they  offered  to  carry  her  againit  her 
will  to  old  Antony's  moated  Houfe  *. 
For  this,  as  I  told  thee  at  the  Hart, 
and  as  I  once  hinted  to  the  dear  crea- 
ture herfelff ,  they  had  it  in  delibera- 
tion to  do;  apprehending,  that  I  might 
attempt  to  carry  her  off,  either  with 
or  without  her  confent,  on  fome  one 
cf  thofe  connived-at  excuifions. 

But  here  my  honeft  Jofeph,  who 
gave  me  the  information,  was  of  ad- 
mirable fervice  to  me.  I  had  taught 
him  to  make  the  Harlowes  believe,  that 
I  \vas  as  communicative  to  my  fervants, 
as  their  ftupid  James  was  to  Jofeph  J; 
Jofeph,  as  they  fuppofed,  by  tamper- 
ing with  Will§,  got  all  my  fecrets, 
and  was  acquainted  with  all  my  mo- 
tions. And  having  alfo  undertaken  to 
watch  all  thofe  of  his  young  lady  ||,  the 
wife  family  were  fecurej  and  fo  was  my 
beloved  j  and  fo  was  I. 

I  once  had  it-  in  my  head,  (and  I 
hinted  it  to  thee^f  in  a  former)  in  cafe 
fuch  a  ftep  mould  be  neceffary,  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  her  oft"  by  furprize  from 
the  Wood  Houfe;  as  it  is  remote  from 
the  dwelling-houfe.  This  had  I  at- 
tempted, I  {hould  certainly  have  ef- 
fected, by  the  help  of  the  confrater- 
nity: and  it  would  have  been  an  aftion 
worthy  of  us  all. — But  Jofeph's  con- 
fcience,  as  he  called  it,  ftood  in  my 
way;  for  he  thought,  it  muft  have  been 
known  to  be  done  by  his  connivance. 
I  could,  I  dare  fay,  have  overcome 
this  fcruple,  as  eafily  as  I  did  many  of 
tis  others,  had  I  not  depended  at  one 
time  upon  her  meeting  me  at  a  mid- 
night or  late  hour;  [And,  if  (he  had, 
/he  never  would  have  gone  back]  at 
other  times,  upon  the  cunning  fami- 
ly's doing  my  work  for  me,  equally 
againft  their  knowledge  or  their  wills. 

For  well  I  knew,  that  James  and 
A  rabel  la  were  determ ined  never  to  leave 
off  theii  foolifh  trials  and  provoca- 
tions, till,  fay  tiring  her  out,  they  had 
either  made  her  Soimes's  wife,  or  guilty 
of  fome  fuch  i;.ftinefj  as  (hould  throw 
her  forever  out  of  the  favour  of  both 
her  uncles;  though  they  had  too  much 


malice  in  their  heads  to  intend  fervice 
to  me  by  their  perfecutions  of  her. 

LETTER    VIII. 
I 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


IN    CONTINUATION. 

I  Obliged  the  dear  creature  highly,  I 
could  perceive,  by  bringing  Mrs. 
Greme  to  attend  her,  and  to  fuffer  that. 
good  woman's  recommendationof  lodg- 
ings to  take  place,  on  her  refufal  to  go 
to  The  Lawn. 

She  muft  believe  all  my  views  to  be 
honourable,  when  I  had  provided  for 
her  no  particular  lodgings,  leaving  it 
to  her  choice,  whether  (he  would  go  to 
M.  Hall,  to  The  Lawn,  to  London,  01 
to  either  of  the  dowagers  of  my  fa- 
mily. 

She  was  vifibly  pleafed  with  my  mo- 
tion of  putting  Mrs.  Greme  into  the 
chaife  with  her,  and  riding  on  horfe- 
back  myfelf. 

Some  people  would  have  been  ap- 
prehenfive  of  what  might  pafs  between 
her  and  Mrs.  Greme.  But  as  all  my 
relations  either  know  or  believe  the 
juftice  of  my  intentions  by  her,  I  was 
in  no  pain  on  that  account;  and  the 
lefs,  as  I  have  been  always  above  hy- 
pocrify,  or  wifliing  to  be  thought  bet  - 
terthanlam.  And  indeed,  whatoc- 
cafion  has  a  man  to  be  an  hypocrite, 
who  has  hitherto  found  his  views  upon 
the  fex  better  anfwered,  for  his  being 
known  to  be  a  rake?  Why,  even  my 
beloved  here  denied  not  to  correfpond 
with  me,  though  her  friends  had  taught 
her  to  think  me  a  libertine  —  Who  then 
would  be  trying  a  ne  w  and  worfe  cha- 
raaer? 

And  then  Mrs.  Greme  is  a  pious 
matron,  and  would  not  have  been  biai- 
fed  againft  the  truth  en  any  confidera- 
tion.  She  ufed  formerly,  while  there 
were  any  hopes  of  my  reformation,  to 
pray  for  me.  She  hardly  continues 
the  good  cuftom,  I  doubt;  for  her 
worthy  lord  makes  no  fcruple,  occa- 


*  SesVoI.II.  Letter  XXXV.  and  Letter XXX VIII.  Paragraph  i. 

•f-  Ibid.  LetwrXXXV.  Paragraph  4.     See  alfo  Letter  XIV.  Paragraph  3. 

t  Ibid.  Letter  XL  VI.  Paragraph  €,  lad  39. 

§  Thi<  will  be  farther  explained  in  Letter  X  VII,  pf  this  Volume. 
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onally  to  rave  againft  me  to  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  as  they  come  in  his 
way.  He  is  very  undmiful,  as  thou 
knovveft.  Surely,  I  may  fay  fo;  fmce 
all  duties  are  reciprocal.  But  for  Mrs. 
Greme,  poor  woman1,  when  rny  lord 
has  the  gout,  and  is  at  The  Lawn, 
and  the  chaplain  not  to  be  found,  (he 
prays  by  him,  *>r  reads  a  chapter  to 
him  in  the  Bible,  or  fome  other  good 
book. 

Was  it  not  therefore  right,  to  intro- 
duce fuch  a  good  fort  of  woman  to  the 
dear  creature;  and  to  leave  them,  with- 
out refer ve,  to  their  own  talk! — And 
very  bufy  in  talk  I  f aw; they  were,  as 
they  rode;  and  felt  it  too;  for  moft 
charmingly  glowed  my  cheeks. 

I  hope  I  (hall  be  honeft,  I  once  more 
fay:  but  as  we  frail  mortals  are  not 
our  own  mailers  at  all  times,  I  muft 
endeavour  to  keep  the  dear  creature  un- 
apprehenfive,  until  I  can  get  her  to  our 
acquaintance's  in  Lvndon,  or  to  fome 
other Jafe place thtre.  Should  I,  in  the 
interim,  give  her  the  leaft  room  for  fu- 
ipicion;  or  offer  to  reftrain  her;  me  can 
make  her  appeals  to  ftrangers,  and  call 
the  country  in  upon  me;  and,  perhaps, 
throw  herfelf  upon  her  relations  on 
their  own  terms.  And  were  I  now  to 
lofe  her,  how  unworthy  (hould  I  be  to 
he  the  prince  and  leader  of  fuch  a  con- 
fraternity as  ours  1 — How  unable  to 
look  up  among  men!  or  to  mew  my 
face  among  women  '. 

As  things  at  prefer.^  (land,  (he  dare 
not  own,  that  (he  went  off  againft  her 
own  content;  and  I  have  taken  care  to 
make  all  the  implacablt*  believe,  that 
(he  efcaped  with  it. 

She  has  received  an  anfwer  from 
Mils  Howe,  to  the  letter  written  to  her 
from  St.  Alban's*. 

Whatever  are  the  contents,  I  know 
notj  but  (he  was  drowned  in  tears  on 
the  perufal  of  it.  And  I  am  the  fuf- 
ferer. 

Mifs  Howe  is  a  charming  creature 
too;  but  confoundedly  fnvirt  and  fpirit- 
ful.  I  am  a  good  deal  afraid  of  her. 
Her  mother  can  hardly  keep  her  in.  I 
mult  continue  to  play  off  old  Antony , 
by  my  bonefljufeph,  upon  that  mother, 
in  order  to  manage  that  daughter,  and 
oblige  my  beloved  to  an  abfolute  de- 
pendence upon  myfelf -|-. 

Mrs,  Howe  is  impatient  of  contra- 

*  VoU  II.  Letter  XLVII, 


dicYion.  So  is  Mifs.  A  young  lady 
\vho  is  feniible  that  (he  has  all  the  ma- 
ternal requifites  herfelf,  to  be  under 
maternal  controul; — fine  ground  for  a 
man  of  intrigue  to  build  upon ! — A 
mother  over-notable;  a  daughter  over- 
fenfible;  and  their  Hickman,  who  is— 
over-neither:  but  merely  a  pa/five— 

Only  that  I  have  an  objeft  (till  more 
defirable ! 

Yet  how  unhappy,  that  thefe  two 
young  ladies  lived  fo  near  each  other, 
and  are  fo  well  acquainted  !  Elfe  how 
charmingly  might  I  have  managed  them 
both ! 

But  one  man  cannot  have  every  wo- 
man worth  having — Pity  though— 
when  the  man  is  fuch  a  VERY  clever 
fellow  t 


LETTER    IX. 

MR.   LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


IN  CONTINUATION. 

NEVER  was  there  fuch  a  pair  of 
fcribbling  lovers  as  we;  yet  per- 
haps whom  it  fo  much  concerns  to  keep 
from  each  other  what  each  writes.  She 
ivont  have  any-thing  elfe  to  do.  I 
'would,  if  (he'd  let  me.  I  am  not  re- 
formed enough  for  a  hufband.  —  Pa- 
tience is  a  virtue  ;  Lord  M.  fays.  5/ciy 
andfure,  is  another  of  his  fentences. 
If  I  had  not  a  great  deal  of  that  virtue, 
I  fliould  not  have  waited  the  Harlowes 
own  time  of  ripening  into  execution. 
my  plots  upon  themfelves  and  upon 
their  goddefs-daughter. 

My  beloved  has  been  writing  to  her 
faucy  friend,  I  believe,  all  that  has  be- 
fallen her,  and  what  h  as  pafled  between 
us  hitherto.  She  will  poflibly  have  fine 
fubjecls  for  her  pen,  if  (he  be  as  mi- 
nute as  I  am. 

I  would  not  be  fo  barbarous  as  to 
permit  old  Antony  to  fet  Mrs.  Howe 
againft  her,  did  I  not  dread  theconfe- 
quences  of  the  correfpondence  between 
the  two  young  ladies.  So  lively  the 
one,  fo  vigilant,  fo  prudent  both,  who 
would  not  wifh  to  outwit  fuch  girls, 
and  to  be  able  to  twirl  them  rotfhd  his 
finger  ? 

My  charmer  has  written  to  her  fifter 
for  her  cloaths,  for  fome  gold,  and  for 
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fome  of  her  books.  What  books  can 
tell  her  more  than  (he  knows?  But  / 
can.  So  (he  had  better  ftudy  me. 

She  may  write.  She  muft  be  obliged 
to  me  at  laft  with  all  her  pride.  Mils 
Howe  indeed  will  be  ready  enough  to 
fupply  her;  but  I  quertion,  whether  (he 
can  do  it  without  her  mother,  who  is 
as  covetous  as  the  grave.  And  my 
agent's  agent,  old  Antony,  has  already 
given  the  mother  a  hint  which  will  make 
her  jealous  of  pecuiiiarics. 

Befides,  if  Mils  Howe  has  money 
by  her,  I  can  put  her  mother  upon 
borrowing  it  of  her:  nor  blame  me, 
Jack,  for  contrivances  that  have  their 
foundation  in  generality.  Thou  know- 
eft  my  fpirit;  and  that  I  mould  be  proud 
to  lay  an  obligation  upon  my  charmer 
to  the  amount  of  half,  nay,  to  the 
whole  of  my  eftate.  Lord  M.  has  more 
lor  me  than  I  can  ever  wim  for.  My 
predominant  pallion  is  girl,  not  gold  $ 
nor  value  I  this,  but  as  it  helps  me  to 
that,  and  gives  me  independence. 

I  was  forced  to  put  it  into  the  fweet 
novice's  head,  as  well  for  my  fake  as 
for  hers  (left  we  (hould  be  traceable  by 
ber  direction)  whither  to  direct  the 
fending  of  hercloaths,  if  they  incline 
to  do  turthat  Imall  piece  of  juftice. 

If  they  do,  I  (hall  begin  to  dread  a 
reconciliation;  and  muft  be  forced  to 
mufe  for  a  contrivance  or  two,  to  pre- 
vent it;  and  to  avoid  mif chief.  For 
that  (as  I  have  told  honeft  Jofeph  Le- 
man)  is  a  great  point  with  me. 

Thou  wilt  think  me  a  fad  fellow,  I 
doubt.  But  are  not  all  rakes  lad  fel- 
lows ? — And  art  not  thon,  to  thy  little 
power,  as  bad  as  any  ?  If  thou  doft  all 
that's  in  thy  head  and  in  thy  heart  to 
do,  thou  art  worfe  than  I;  for  I  do  not, 
I  afTure  you. 

I  propofed,  and  (he  confented,  that 
her  cloatlis,  or  whatever  elfe  her  rela- 
tions (hould  think  fit  to  fend  her,  fliould 
be  directed  to  thy  con  fin  Ofgood's. 
Let  a  fpecial  meiTenger,  at  my  charge, 
bring  me  any  letter,  or  portable  parcel, 
that  lhall  come.  If  not  portable,  give 
me  notice  of  it.  But  thou'lt  have  no 
trouble  of  this  fort  from  her  relations, 
I  dare  be  ("worn.  And  in  this  afTurancc, 
I  will  leave  them,  I  think,  to  a6l  upon 
their  own  heads.  _  A  man  would  have 
no  more  to  anfwer  for  than  needs  muft. 

But  one  thing,  while  I  think  of  itj 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  be  at~ 


tended  to — You  muft  hereafter  write  to 
me  in  character,  as  I  (hall  do  to  you. 
It  would  be  a  confounded  thing  to  be 
blown  up  by  a  train  of  my  own  laying. 
And  who  knows  what  opportunities  a 
man  in  love  may  have  againft  himfilf  ? 
In  changing  a  coat  or  waiftcoat,  fome- 
thing  might  be  forgotten.  I  once  fuf- 
fered  that  way.  Then  for  the  lex's 
curioiity,  it  is  but  remembering,  in  or- 
der to  guard  againft  it,  that  the  name 
of  their  common  mother  was  Eve. 

Another  thing  remember;  I  have 
changed  my  name:  changed  it  without 
an  acl:  of  parliament.  Robert  Hunt- 
ingford  it  is  now.  Continue  Efquire. 
It  is  a  refpeftable  addition,  although 
every  forry  fellow  affumes  it,  almoft  to 
the  banifhment  of  the  ufual  travelling 
one  of  captain.  To  be  left  till  called 
for,  at  the  pofthoufe  at  Hertford. 

Upon  naming  thee,  (he  aiked  thy  cha- 
racter. I  gave  thee  a  better  than  thou 
deferveft,  in  order  to  do  credit  to  my- 
ftlf.  Yet  I  told  her,  that  thou  wert  an 
aukward  fellow;  and  this  to  do  credit 
to  thee,  that  (he  may  not,  if  ever  (lie  be 
to  fee  thee,  expect  a  cleverer  man  than 
(he'll find.  Yetthy  apparent  zuk\vs.rd- 
nefs  befriends  thee  not  a  little:  for  wert 
thou  a  fightly  mortal,  people  would 
difcover  nothing  extraordinary  in  thee, 
when  they  converfed  with  thee:  where- 
as, feeing  a  bear,  they  are  furprized  to 
find  in  thee  any-thing  that  is  like  a 
man.  Felicitate  thyfelf  then  upon  thy 
defects;  which  are  evidently  thy  prin- 
cipal perfections;  and  which  occafion 
thee  a  diftinction  which  otherwife  thou 
wouldft  never  have. 

The  lodgings  we  are  in  at  prefent  are 
not  convenient.  I  was  fo  delicate  as 
to  find  fault  with  them,  as  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  becaufe  I  knew 
Jhe  would;  and  told  her,  That  were  I 
fure  (lie  was  fafe  from  purfuit,  I  would 
leave  her  in  them,  (fince  fuch  was  her 
earned  defire  and  expectation)  and  go 
to  London. 

She  muft  be  an  infidel  againft  all  rea- 
fon  and  appearances,  if  I  do  not  ba- 
nifh  even  thejbado'w  of  miftruft  from 
her  heart. 

Here  are  two  young  likely  girls, 
daughters  of  the  widow  Sorlings;  that's 
the  name  of  our  landlady. 

I  have  only,  at  prefent,  admired  them 
in  their  dairy-works.  How  greedily 
do  the  fex  fwallow  praife !— Did  I  not 
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'e  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  fee  a  well- 

drcfTed  handibme  girl  laugh,  bridle,  and 
vifibly  enjoy  the  praifes  of  a  footy  dog, 
a  chimney-fweeper;  who  with  his  empty 
fack  crofs  his  moulder,  after  giving 
her  the  way,  ftopt,  and  held  up  his 
brufli  and  (hovel  in  admiration  of  her  ? 
— '  Egad,  girl,'  thought  I,  '  I  defpife 
4  thee  as  Lovelace:  but  were  I  the 
4  chimney  fweeper,  and  could  only 

*  contrive  to  get  into  thy  prefence,  my 

*  life  to  thy  virtue,  I  would  have  thee.V 
So  pleafed  was   I  with  the  younger 

Sorlings,  for  the  elegance  of  her  works, 
that  I  killed  her,  and  fhe  made  me  a 
curtfey  for  my  condefcenfion;  and 
blumed,  and  feemed  fenfible  all  over  ; 
encouraging,  yet  innocently,  fhe  ad- 
jufted  her  handkerchief,  and  looked 
towards  the  door,  as  much  as  to  fay, 
(he  would  not  tell,  were  I  to  kifs  her 
again. 

Hereldelt  filter  popt  upon  her.  The 
confcious  girl  blumed  again,  and  look- 
ed fo  confounded,  that  I  made  an  ex- 
cufe  for  her,  which  gratified  both. 
4  Mrs.  Betty,'  faid  I,  '  I  have  been  fo 

*  much   pleafed  with  the  neatnefs  of 

*  your  dairy-works,  that  I  could  not 
'  help   fainting  your  filter:  you  have 
'  -four  fhare  of  merit  in  them,  I  am 
4  fure — Give  me  leave——' 

Good  fouls! — I  like  them  both — She 
curtfeyed  too — How  I  love  a  grateful 
temper!  O  that  my  ClarifTa  were  but 
half  fo  acknowledging! 

I  think  I  mult  gtt  one  of  them  to  at- 
tend my  charmer  when  fhe  removes. — 
The  mother  feems  to  be  a  notable  wo- 
man. She  had  not  belt,  however,  be 
too  notable:  fince,  were  fhe  by  fufpi- 
cion  to  give  a  face  of  difficulty  to  the 
matter,  it  would  prepare  me  for  a  trial 
with  one  or  both  the  daughters. 

Allow  me  a  little  rodomontade, 
Jack— But  really  and  truly  my  heart  is 
fixed.  I  can  think  of  no  creature 
breathing  of  the  fex,  but  my  Gloriana. 


LETTER    X, 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


IN   CONTINUATION. 


THIS  is  Wednefdayjthe  day  that 
I  was  to  have  loft  my  charmer  for 
ever  to  the  hideous  Solm.es!  With  \vhat 


high  fatisfaftion  and  heart's-eafe  can 
I  now  fit  down,  and  triumph  over  my 
men  in  ftraw  at  Harlowe  Place !  Yet 
'tis  perhaps  beft  for  them,  that  fhe  got 
off  as  fhe  did.  Who  knows  whatcon- 
fequences  miqjht  have  followed  uj  on 
my  attending  her  in;  or  (if  me  had  not 
met  me)  upon  my  projected  vifit,  fol- 
lowed by  my  myrmidons? 

But  had  I  even  gone  in  with  her  un- 
accompanied, I  think  1  had  but  little - 
reafon  for  apprehenfion :  for  well  thou 
knoweft,  that  the  tame  [pints  which " 
value  themfelves  upon  reputation,  and 
are  held  within  the  fkirts  of  the  law  by 
political  confiderations  only,  may  be 
compared  to  an  infectious  fpiderj  which 
will  run  into  his  hole  the  moment  one 
of  his  threads  is  touched  by  a  finger 
that  can  crufti  him,  leaving:  all  his  toils  ' 
defencelefs,  and  to  be  brulhed  down  at 
the  will  of  the  potent  invader.  While 
a  iilly  fly  that  has  neither  courage  nor 
ftrength  to  reiiit,  no  fooner  gives  no- 
tice, by  it's  buz  and  it's  ftruggles,  of 
it's  being  entangled,  but  out  fteps  the 
felf-circumfcribed  tyrant,  winds  round 
and  round  the  poor  inleft,  till  he  covers 
it  with  his  bowel-fpun  toils;  andwhea 
fo  fully  fecured,  that  it  can  neither 
move  leg  nor  wing,  fufpends  it,  as  if 
for  a  fpeclacle  to  be  exulted  over:  thea 
ftalking  to  the  door  of  his  cell,  turns 
about,  glotes  over  it  at  a  diftance; 
and,  fometimes  advancing,  fometimes 
retiring,  preys  at  lei  Cu re  upon  it's  vitals*' 

But  now  1  think  of  it,  will  not  this 
companion  do  as  well  for  the  entangled 
giris,  as  for  the  tame  fpirits  ? — Better 
o'  my  confcience  ! — Tis  but  compar- 
ing the  fpider  to  us  brave  fellows;  and 
it  quadrates. 

Whatever  our  hearts  are  in,  our 
heads  will  follow.  Begin  vrithfpidfrs, 
with  flies,  with  what  we  .will,  girl  is 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  we  all  na- 
turally tend  to  it. 

Neverthelefs,  to  recur;  I  cannot  but 
obferve,  that  thefe  tame  fpirits  Hand  a 
poor  chance  in  a  fairly  oftenuVe  war 
with  fucli  of  us  mad  fellows,  as  are 
above  all  law,  and  fcorn  to  fculk  be- 
hind the  hypocritical  fcreen  of  reputa- 
tion. 

Thou  knoweft,  that  I  never  fcruple  to 
throw  myfelf  amongft  numbers  of  ad- 
verfaries ;  the  more  the  fafer:  one  or 
two,  no  fear,  will  take  the  part  of  a 
fmgle  adventurer,  if  not  intentionally  t 
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*n faff;  holding  him  in,  while  others 
hold  in  the  principal  antagonitt,  to  the 
augmentation  of  their  mutual  prowefs, 
till  both  are  prevailed  upon  to  compro- 
rnile,  or  one  to  abfent:  fo  that  upon 
the  whole,  the  law-breakers  have  the 
advantage  of  the  law-keepers,  all  the 
world  over;  at  leaft  fora  time,  and  till 
they  have  run  to  the  end  of  their  race. 
Add  to  this,  in  the  queftion  between 
me  and  the  Harlowes,  that  the  whole 
family  of  them  inuft  know  that  they 
have  injured  me — muft  therefore  be 
afraid  of  me.  Did  they  not,  at  their 
own  church,  duller  together  like  bees, 
when  they  law  me  enter  it  ?  Nor  knew 
they  whjch  mould  venture  out  firft,  when 
the  fervice  w;»s  over. 

James,  indeed,  was  not  there.  If 
be  had,  he  would  perhaps  have  endea- 
voured to  look  valiant.  But  there  is  a 
fort  of  valour  in  the  face,  which  (hews 
fear  in  the  heart :  juft  fnch  a  face  would 
James  Harlowe's  have  been,  had  I  made 
them  a  vii'it. 

When  I  have  had  fuch  a  face  and 
fuch  a  heart  as  I  have  defci  ibed  to  deal 
with,  1  have  been  all  calm  and  ferene, 
and  left  it  to  the  friends  of  the  blufterer 
(as  I  have  done  to  the  Harlowes)  to  do 
my  work  for  me. 

J  am  about  muftering  up  in  my  me- 
mory, all  that  I  have  ever  done,  that 
has  been  thought  praife-  worthy,  or  but 
barely  tolerable.  I  am  afraid  thou 
canft  not  help  me  to  many  remembrances 
of  this  fort:  becanfe  I  never  was  fo 
bad  as  fince  I  have  known  thee. 

Have  I  not  had  it  in  my  heart  to  do 
Jome  good  that  thou  canft  remind  me 
of?  Study  for  me,  jack.  I  have  re- 
collefled  fome  inftances  which  I  think 
will  tell  in — But  fee  if  thou  canft  help 
n»e  to  fome  which  I  may  have  forgot. 

This  I  may  venture  to  fay,  That  the 
principal  blot  in  my  efcutcheon  is  ow- 
ing to  thefc  girls,  thefe  confounded 
girls.  But  for  them,  I  could  go  to 
church  with  a  good  confcience:  but 
when  I  do,  there  they  are.  Every- 
where does  Satan  fpread  his  fnares  for 
me!  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  what  if 
our  governor  ftiould  appoint  churches 
for  the  women  only,  and  others  for  the 
men? — Full  as  proper,  I  think,  for  the 
promoting  of  true  piety  in  both,  [much 
better  than  the  fynagogue-lattices]  as 


feparate  boarding-fchools  for  their  edu- 
cation. \ 

There  are  already  male  and  female 
dedications  of  churches. 

St.  Swithin's,  St.  Stephen's,  St. 
Thomas's,  St.  George's,  and  fo  forth, 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  men;  and 
Santa  Catharina's,  Santa  Anna's,  Santii 
Maria's,  Santa  Margaretta's,  for  the 
women. 

Yet,  were  it  fo,  and  life  to  be  the 
forfeiture  of  being  found  at  the  female 
churches,  I  believe  that  I,  like  a  fe- 
cond  Clodixis,  fhould  change  my  drel's, 
to  come  at  my  Portia  or  Pom  peia,  though 
one  the  daughter  of  a  Cato,  the  other 
the  wife  of  a  Cseia:'. 

But  how  I  excurfe ! — Yet  thou  ufed/t 
to  fay,  thou  likedeft  my  excurfions. 
If  thou  doft,  thou'h  have  enow  of 
them:  for  I  never  had  a  iubjeft  I  fo 
much  adored;  and  with  which  I  lhall 
probably  be  compelled  to  have  fo  much 
patience  before  I  itrike  the  blow;  if  the 
blow  I  do  llrike. 

But  let  me  call  myfelf'back  to  my 
recorJalicn-fub]^ — Thou  needeft  not 
remind  me  of  my  rofebud.  I  have  her 
in  my  head;  and  moreover  have  con. 
trived  to  give:  my  fair-one  an  hint  of 
that  affair,  bjrthe  agency  of  honeft  Jo- 
feph  Leman*;  although  I  have  not 
renped  the  hoped-for  credit  of  her  ac- 
knowledgment. 

That's  the  devil;  and  it  was  always 
my  hard  fate — Every-thing  I  do  that 
is  good,  is  but  as  I  ought! — Every- 
thing of  a  contrary  nature  is  brought 
into  the  molt  glaring  light  asjainft  me 
—Is  this  fair  ?  Ought  not  a  balance  to 
be  ftruck;  and  the  credit  carried  to  my 
account  ? — Yet  I  muft  own  too,  that 
I  half-grudge  Johnny  this  blooming 
maiden;  for,  in  truth,  I  think  a  fine 
woman  too  rich  a  jewel  to  hang  about 
a  poor  man's  neck. 

Surely,  Jack,  it  I  am  guilty  of  a 
fault  in  my  umverial  adorations  of  the 
fex,  the  oven**  in  general  ought  to  love 
me  the  better  for  it. 

And  fo  they  do,  I  thank  them  heartily; 
except  here  and  there  a  covetous  little 
rogue  comes  crofs  me,  who  under  the 
pretence  of  loving  virtue  for  it's  own 
fake,  wants  to  have  me  all  to  herfelf. 

I  have  rambled  enough. 

Adieu,  for  tbe  prefent. 


»  See  Vol.  JI.  p.  aoi.  216. 
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MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

THURSDAY   NIGHT,  APRIt    13. 

I  Always  loved  writing,  an.!  my  un- 
happy lituation  gives  me  now  enough 
of  it;  and  you,  I  fear,  too  much.  I 
have  had  another  very  warm  debate  with 
Mr.  Lovelace.  It  brought  on  the  fub- 
jecl  which  you  advifed  me  not  to  de- 
cline, when  ithandfomely  offered.  And 
I  want  to  have  either  your  acquittal  or 
blame  for  having  fuftered  it  to  go  olf 
without  effeft. 

The  impatient  wretch  fent  up  to  me 
fevoral  times,  while  I  was.  writing  my 
laft  to  you,  to  defire  my  company  : 
yet  his  bufmefs  nothing  particular; 
only  to  hear  him  talk.  The  man  fcerns 
pleafed  with  his  own  volubility;  and, 
wheneverhe  has  collected  togetherabun- 
dance  of  fmooth  things,  he  wants  me 
to  find  an  ear  for  them  !  Yet  he  need 
rot;  for  I  don't  often  gratify  him  either 
with  giving  him  the  praii'e  for  his  ver- 
hoft-ncfs,  or  mewing  the  pleafure  in  it, 
that  he  would  be  fond  of. 

When  I  had  finifhed  the  letter,  and 
given  it  to  Mv.  Hickman's  friend,  I 
was  going  up  again,  and  had  got  up 
half  a  dozen  flairs;  when  he  belbught 
me  to  flop,  and  hear  what  he  had  to 
fay. 

Nothing,  as  I  faid,  to  any  new  pur- 
pofehadhe  to  offer;  but  complainings; 
and  thofe  ma  manner,  and  with  an  air, 
as  I  thought,  that  bordered  upon  info- 
lence.  He  could  not  live,  he  told  me, 
unlefs  he  had  more  of  my  company, 
and  of  my  indulgence  too,  than  I  had 
yet  given  him. 

Hereupon  I  liept  down,  and  into  the 
parlour,  not  a  little  out  of  humour 
with  him;  and  the  more,  as  he 'has  very 
quietly  taken  t*b  his  quarters  here,  with- 
out talking  of  removing  as  he  hadpro- 
mifed. 

We  began  inftantly  our  angry  con- 
ference. He  provoked  me ;  and  I  re- 
peated feveral  of  the  plained  things  I 
had  faid  in  our  former  conventions ; 
and  particularly  told  him,  that  I  was 
every  hour  more  and  more  difTatisfied 
with  myfelf,  and  with  him:  that  he 
was  not  a  man,  who,  in  my  opinion, 
improved  upon  acquaintance;  and  that 
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I  mould  not  be  eafy  till -he  had  left  me 
to  t.'iyfelf. 

He  might  be  furprized  at  my  warmth, 
perhaps-,  but  really  the  man  looked  fo 
like  a  limpleton,  hefitating,  and  having 
nothing  to  fay  for  himfelf,  or  that 
fliould  excufe  the  peremptorinefs  of  his 
demand  upon  me,  (when  he  knew  I  had 
been  writing  a  letter  which  a  gentleman 
waited  for)  that  I  flung  from  him,  de- 
claring, that  I  would  be  miftrefs  of  my 
own  time,  and  of  my  own  actions,  and 
not  be  called  to  account  for  either. 

He  was  very  uneafy  till  he  could 
again  be  admitted  into  my  company; 
and  when  I  was  obliged  to  fee  him, 
which  was  fooner  than  I  liked,  never 
did  man  put  on  a  more  humble  and  re- 
Ipe&ful  demeanour. 

He  told  me,  That  he  had,  upon  this 
occafion,  been  entering  into  himfelf, 
and  had  found  a  great  deal  of  reaibn. 
to  blame  himfelf  for  an  impatiency  and 
inconfideration,  which,  although  he 
meant  nothing  by  it,  muft  be  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  one  of  my  delicacy.  That 
having  always  aimed  at  a  manly  fince- 
rity  and  opennefs  of  heart,  he  had  not 
till  now  discovered,  that  both  were  very 
confident  with  that  true  poiitenefa, 
which  he  feared  he  had  too  much  difre- 
garded,  while  he  fought  to  avoid  the 
contrary  extreme;  knowing,  that  in  m« 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  lady,  who  de- 
fpifed  an  hypocrite,  and  who  was  above 
all  flattery.  But  from  this  time  forth1, 
I  mould  find  fuch  an  alteration  in  his 
whole  behaviour,  as  might  be  expecled 
from  a  man  who  knew  himfelf  to  be  ho- 
noured with  the  prefenceand  converfa- 
tion  of  a  perfon,  ivbo  bad  them?  ft  deli- 
cate mind  in  the  -jjwld-—  that  was  his 
flourish. 

I  faid,  That  he  might  perhaps  ex- 
pect congratulation  upon  the  diicovtry 
he  had  iuft  now  made,  to  wit,  That 
true  poliienefs  andfincerity  were  recon- 
cileable:  but  that  I,  who  had,  by  a 
perverfe  fate,  been  thrown  into  his 
company,  had  abundant  reafon  to  re- 
gret that  he  had  no  fooner  found  this 
out.— Since,  I  believed,  very  few  men 
of  birth  and  education  were  llrangera 
to  it. 

He  knew  not,  neither,  he  faid,  that 
he  had  fo  very  badly  behaved  himil-lf, 
as  to  deferve  fo  very  fevere  a  rebuke. 

Perhaps  not,  I  replied:  but  he  might, 

if   fo,    make  another  dii'covei  y   from 

T  t  '     what 
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what  t  had  faid,  which  might  be  to  my 
e-ivif  difadvantage.  Since,  if  he  had 
fo  much  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with 
himfrif)  he  would  fee  what  an  ungene- 
rous perfon  he  fpoke  to,  who,  when  he 
fecmcd  to  give  himfelf  airs  of  humility, 
which,  perhaps,  he  thought  beneath 
him  to  affume,  had  not  the  civility  to 
make  him  a  compliment  upon  them; 
but  was  ready  to  take  him  at  his 
word. 

He  had  long,  with  infinite  pleafure, 
the  pretended  flattery -hater  faid,  ad- 
mired my  fuperior  talents,  and  a  wif- 
dom  in  fo  young  a  lady,  perfectly  fur- 
prizing. 

'  Let  me,  Madam/  faid  he,  « (land 
ever  fo  low  in  your  opinion,  I  fliall 
believe  all  you  fay  to  be  juft;  and 
that  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  go- 
vern inyfelf  for  the  future  by  your 
example,  and  by  the  ftandard  you 
mall  be  pleafed  to  give  me.' 
4  I  know  better,  Sir,'  replied  I, 
than  to  value  myfelf  upon  your  vo- 
lubility of  fpeech.  As  you  pretend 
to  pay  fo  preferable  a  regard  to  fin- 
cerity,  you  mail  confine  yourfelf  to 
the  ftricl;  rules  of  truth,  when  you 
fpeak  of  me  to  myfelf;  and  then,  al- 
though you  /hall  be  fo  kind  as  to 
imagine  you  have  reafon  to  make  me 
a  compliment,  you  will  have  much 
more  to  pride  yourfelf  in  thofe  arts 
which  have  made  fo  extraordinary  a 
young  creature  fo  great  a  fool.' 
Really,  my  dear,  the  man  deferves 
not  politer  treatment.— And  then  has 
he  not  made  a  fool,  an  egregious  fool 
of  me!— I  am  afraid  he  himfelf  thinks 
he  has. 

*  I  am  furpri/ed!  I  am  amazed.  Ma- 
dam,' returned  he,  •  at  fo  ftrange  a 
turn  upon  me! — 1  am  very  unhappy, 
that  nothing  I  can  do  or  fay  will  give 
you  a  good  opinion  of  ine  ! — Would 
to  Heaven  that  I  knew  what  I  can  do 
to  obtain  the  honour  of  your  confi- 
dence!' 

I  told  him,  thai  Ideftredhis  abfence, 
of  all  things.  I  faw  not,  I  faid,  that 
my  friends  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  give  me  diftmbr.nce:  therefore,  if 
he  would  fet  out  for  London,  or  Berk, 
thire,  or  whither  he  plcafed,  it  would 
be  moft  agreeable  to  me,  and  rnoft  re- 
putable too. 

He  would  do  fo,  he  faid,  he  intend- 
ed to  dofot  the  moment  I  was  in  a  place 


to  my  liking — in  a  place  convenient 
for  me. 

'  This,  Sir,  will  be  fo,'  faid  I, 
*  when  you  are  not  here  to  break  in 
'  upon  me,  and  make  the  apartments 
«  inconvenient.* 

He  did  not  think  this  place  fafe,  he 
replied;  and  as  I  intended  not  to  ftay 
here,  he  had  not  been  fo  folicitous,  as 
otherwife  he  mould  have  been,  to  en- 
join privacy  to  his  fervants,  nor  to 
Mrs.  Greme  at  her  leaving  me;  that 
there  were  two  or  three  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  faid,  withwhofe 
fervants  his  goffiping  fellows  had 
fcraped  acquaintance:  fo  that  he  could 
not  think  of  leaving  me  here  unguard- 
ed and  unattended. — But  fix  upon  any 
place  in  England  where  I  could  be  out 
of  danger,  and  he  would  go  to  the  fur. 
thermoft  part  of  the  king's  dominions, 
if  by  doing  fo  he  could  make  me  eafy, 

I  told  him  plainly  that  I  mould  ne- 
ver be  in  humour  with  mvfelf  for 
meeting  him;  nor  with  him,  ferfatuc- 
jng  me  away:  that  my  regrets  en- 
creafed,  inftead  of  diminimed ;  that 
my  reputation  was  wounded;  that  no- 
thing I  could  do  would  now  retrieve 
it;  and  that  he  mult  not  wonder,  if  I 
every  hour  grew  more  and  more  uneaiy 
both  with  myfelf  and  him;  that  upon' 
the  whole,  I  was  willing  to  take  care 
of  mytelf;  and  when  A*  had  left  me,  I 
mould  bed  know  what  to  refolve  upon, 
and  whither  to  go. 

He  wifhed,  he  faid,  he  were  at  li- 
berty, without  giving  me  offence,  or 
being^'thought  to  intend  to  infringe  the 
articles  1  hadjiipulated  and  injifted  up- 
on, to  make  one  humble  propofal  to  me. 
But  the  j'acrcd  regard  he  was  deter- 
mined to  pay  to  all  my  injunctions,  (re- 
luctantly as  I  had  on  Monday  laft  put 
it  into  his  power  to  ferve  me)  wouKi 
not  permit  him  to  make  it,  unlefs  I 
would  promile  to  excufe  him,  if  I  did 
not  approve  of  it. 

I  aiked,  in  fome  confufion,  what  he 
would  fay? 

He  prefaced  and  paraded  on ;  and 
then  out  came,  with  great  diffidence, 
and  many  apologies,  and  a  bamfulnefs 
which  fat  very  aukwaidly  upon  him,  » 
propofal  of  fpeedyfolemnization: which, 
he  laid,  would  put  all  right;  and  make 
my  firft  three  or  four  months  (which 
otherwife  muft  be  paffed  in  obfcxu  ity 
and  apprehcnfion)  a  round  of  rifits 
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an/  vifitings  to  and  from  all  his  rela- 
tions; to  Mifs  Howe;  to  whom  I 
pleafed.  And  would  pave  the  way  to 
the  reconciliation  I  had  To  much  at 
heart. 

Your  advice  had  great  weight  with 
me  juft  then,  as  well  as  his  reafons, 
and  the  confideration  of  my  unhappy 
fituation:  but  what  could  I  fay?  I 
wanted  fomebody  to  (peak  for  me. 

The  man  faw  I  was  not  angry  at  hrs 
motion.  I  only  blufhed;  and  that  I 
am  fure  I  did  up  to  the  ears;  and  look- 
ed filly,  and  like  a  fool. 

He  wants  not  courage.  Would  he 
have  had  me  catch  at  his  firft,  at  his 
•very  firft  word  ?— I  was  filent  too— 
And  do  not  the  bold  fex  take  filence 
for  a  mark  of  a  favour? — Then,  fo 
lately  in  my  father's  houfe!  Having 
alfo  declared  to  him  in  my  letters,  be- 
fcre  I  had  your  advice,  that  I  would 
not  think  of  marriage  till  he  had  paffed 
•  ;h  a  ftate  of  probation,  as  I  may 
.t — How  was  it  poflible  I  could 
encourage,  with  'very  ready  figns  of 
Approbation,  fuch  an  early  propofal ; 
especially  fo  foon  after  the  free  treat- 
ment he  had  provoked  from  me?  If  I 
vvere  to  die,  I  could  not. 

He  looked  at  me  with  great  confi- 
dence; as  if  (notwithftanding  his  con- 
tradictory bafhfulnefs)  he  would  look 
me  through;  while  my  eye  but  now- 
and-then  could  glance  at  him.  He 
begged  my  pardon  with  great  humili- 
ty: he  was  afraid  I  would  think  he  de- 
ferved  no  other  anfwer,  but  that  of  a 
contemptuous  filence.  True  love  was 
fearful  of  offending.  ['Take  care, 
'  Mr.  Lovelace,'  thought  I,  '  how 
*  yours  is  tried  by  that  rule.']  Indeed 
fo  facre4  a.  regard  [fooHm  man!] 
would  he  have  to  all  ?ny  declarations 
made  before  I  honoured  him— 

I  would  hear  him  no  further;  but 
withdrew  in  aconfufion  tooviftble,  and 
left  him  to  make, his  nonfenfical  fiou- 
rifties  to  himfelf. 

I  will  only  add,  that,  if  he  really 
wifhes  for  a  fpeedy  folemnization,  he 
never  could  have  had  a  luckier  time  to 
prefs  for  my  confent  to  it.  But  he  let 
it  go  off;  and  indignation  has  taken 
place  of  it.  And  now  (hall  it  be  a 
point  with  me,  to  get  him  at  a  diftance 
from  me.  I  am,  my  deareft  friend, 
your  ever -faithful  and  obliged 

CL.H. 


LETTER    XII. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD,  ESQ^.  » 

TUESDAY,  APR.   13. 

WHY,  Jack,  thou  needed  not 
make  fuch  a  --wonderment,  as 
the  girls  fay,  if  I  fhould  have  taken 
large  ftrides  already  towards  reforma- 
tion: for  doft  thou  not  fee,  that  while 
I  have  been  fo  afliduoufly,  night  and 
day,  purfuing  this  fingle  charmer,  I 
have  infinitely  lefs  to  anfwer  for,  than 
otherwife  I  mould  have  had?  Let  me 
fee,  how  many  days  and  nights  ?— 
Forty,  I  believe,  after  open  trenches, 
fpent  in  the  fap  only,  and  never  a 
mine  fprung  yet ! 

By  a  moderate  computation,  a  dozen 
kites  might  have  fallen,  while  I  have 
been  only  trying  to  enfnare  this  (ingle 
lark.  Nor  yet  do  I  fee  when  I  (hall  be 
able  to  bring  her  to  my  lure:  more  in- 
nocent days  yet,  therefore! — But  re- 
formation for  my  ftalking-horfe,  I 
hope,  will  be  a  lure,  though  a  iloyr 
method  to  effeft  all  my  purpofes. 

Then,  Jack,  thou  wilt  have  a  merit 
too  in  engaging  my  pen,  fince  thy  time 
would  be  otherwife  worfe  employed; 
and,  after  all,  who  knows  but  by  creat- 
ing new  habits,  at  the  expence  of  the 
old,  a  real  reformation  maybe  brought 
about?  I  have  promifed  it;  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  pleafure  to  be  found  in 
being  good,  revcrfing  that  of  Nat. 
Lee's  madman— 

'  —Which  none  but  good  men  know,' 

By  all  this,  feeft  thou  not,  how  greatly 
preferable  it  is,  on  twenty  accounts,  to 
purfue  a  difficult,  rather  than  an  ealy 
chace?  1  have  a  defire  to  inculcate  this 
pleafure  upon  thee,  and  to  teach  ther 
to  fly  at  nobler  game  than  daws, 
crows,  and  widgeons:  I  have  a  mind 
to  (hew  thee  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
courie  of  the  correfpondence  thou  halt 
fo  earneftly  wifhed  me  to  begin  on  this 
illuftrious  occafion,  that  thefe  exalted 
ladies  may  be  abafed,  and  to  obviate 
one  of  the  objections  that  thou  madelt 
to  me,  when  we  were  laft  together,  that 
the  pleafure  which  attends  thefe  nobler 
aims,  remunerates  not  the  pains  they 
bring  with  them;  fince,  like  a  paltry 
T  t  a  fellow 
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fellow  as   thou   wert,    thou  affertedft 

that  all  women  are  alike. 

Thou  knoweft  nothing,  Jack,  of 
the  delicacies  of  intrigue:  nothing  of 
the  glory  of  outwitting  the  witty  and  the 
watchful ;  of  the  joys  that  fill  the  mind 
of  the  inyentive  or  contriving  genius, 
ruminating  which  to  ufe  of  the  differ- 
ent webs  that  offer  to  him  for  the  en- 
tanglement of  a  haughty  charmer,  who 
in  her  day  has  given  him  unnumbered 
torments. — Thou,  Jack,  who,  like  a 
dog  at  his  eafe,  contenteft  thyfelf  to 
growl  over  a  bone  thrown  out  to  thee, 
doft  not  know  the  joys  of  a  chace,  and 
in  purfuing  a  winding  game:  theie  I 
will  endeavour  to  rouze  thee  to,  and 
thm  thou  wilt  have  reafon  doubly  and 
trebly  to  thank  me,  as  well  becaufe  of 
thy  peilnt  delight,  as  with  regard  to 
thy  profpecls  beyond  the  moon. 

To  this  place  I  had  written,  purely 
to  amufemyfelf,  before  I  was  admitted 
to  my  charmer.  But  now  I  have  to 
tell  thee,  that  I  was  quite  right  in  my 
conjecture,  that  (lie  would  let  up  for 
herfelf,  and  difmifs  me:  for  (he  has  de- 
clared in  fo  many  words,  that  fiich  was 
her  refolution.  And  why?  Becaufe, 
to  be  plain  with  me,  the  more  me  faw 
of  me,  and  of  my  ivajs,  the  lefs  (he 
liked  of  either. 

This  cut  me  to  the  heart! — I  did  not 
cry  indeed! — Had  I  been  a  woman,  I 
Ihou'ld  though;  and  that  moft  plenti- 
fully: but  I  pulled  out  a  white  cam- 
brick  handkerchief.  That  I  could 
command,  but  not  my  tear:. 
'  She'  finds  fault  with  my  protefla- 
tions;  with  my  profeilions;  with  my 
vows:  I  cannot  curie  a  fervant,  the 
only  privilege  a  mafter  is  known  by, 
but  I  am  fuppofed  to  be  a  trooper  '  — 
I  muft  not  fay,  '  By  my  foul;'  nor, 
'  As  I  hope  to  be  faved.'  Why,  Jack, 
how  particular  this  is!  Would  me  not 
have. me  think,  I  have  a  precious  foul, 
as  well  as  (he? — If  (he  thinks  my  fal- 
vation  hopulefs,  what  a  de-Til  [Ano- 
ther exceptionable  word!]  does  (he 
propofe  to  reform  me  for? — So  I  have 
not  an  ardent  ex preflion  left  me. 
#  '  # 

WHAT  can  he  done  with  a  woman 
who  is  above  flattery,  and  defpifes  all 
praife  but  that  which  flows  fn,m  the 
approbation  of  her  own  heart? 

Well,  Jack,    thou    feeft  it  is   high 

time  to  change  my  mcafures.     I  muft 

' 

»  See  Page  307 


run  into  the  pious  a  little  fafter  than  I 
had  deiigned. 

What  a  fad  thing  would  it  be,  were 
I,  after  all,  to  lofe  her  perfon,  as  well 
as  her  opinion!  The  only  time  that 
further  acquaintance,  and  no  blow 
ftruck,  nor  fufpicion  given,  ever  lef- 
fened  me  in  a  lady's  favour! — A  curfed 
moi  tification!—  'Tis  certain  I  can  have 
no  pretence  for  holding  her,  if  (he 
will  go. — No  fuch  thing  as  force  to  be' 
ufed,  or  fo  much  as  hinted  at :  Lord 
fend  us  fafe  at  London! — That's  all  I 
have  for  it  now:  and  yet  it  muft  be  the 
lead  part  of  my  fpeech. 

But  why  will  this  admirable  crea- 
ture urge  her  deftiny?  Why  will  (he 
defy  the  power  ihe  is  abfolutely  depen- 
dent upon?  Why  will  (lieftill  wifli  to 
my  face,  that  (he  had  never  left  her  fa- 
ther's houfe?  Why  will  flie  deny  me 
her  company,  till  (he  makes  me  lofe  my 
patience,  and  lay  myfelf  open  to  her 
refentment?  And  why,  when  (he  is 
offended,  does  (lie  carry  her  indigna- 
tion to  the  utmoft  length  that  a  fcorn- 
ful  beauty,  in  the  very  height  of  her 
power  and  pride,  can  go  ? 

Is  it  prudent,  thinkeft  thou,  in  her 
circumftances,  to  tell  me,  repeatedly  to 
tell  me,  That  (he  is  every  hour  more 
and  more  diflatisfied  with  herfelf  and 
me?  That  I  am  not  one,  who  improve 
upon  her  in  my  converfation  and  ad- 
drefs?  [Couldft  thou,  Jack,  bear  this 
from  a  captive!]  That  (he  (hail  not  be 
eafy  while  (lie  is  with  me?  That  (he 
was  thiown  upon  me  by  a  perverfefate? 
That  ihe  knows  better  than  to  value 
herfelf  upon  my  volubility  ?  That  if  I 
think  (lie  deferves  the  compliments  I 
make  her,  I  may  pride  myfelf  in  thofe 
arts,  by  which  I  have  made  a  fool  of 
fo  extraordinary  a  perfon?  That  (he 
mall  never  forgive  heilelf  for  meeting 
me,  nor  me  for feducing  her  away? 
[Her  wry  ivenfr]  That  her  regrets 
inert  ale  iiifteacl  of  dimimlh  ?  That  (he 
will  take  care  of  herfelf;  and  iince  her 
friends  think  it  not  worth  while  to 
purfue  her,  (he  will  be  left  to  her  own 
care?  That  I  (hall  make  Mrs.  Sor- 
jin^s's  houfe  more  agreeable  by  my  ab- 
fence  ? — And  go  to  Berks,  to  town,  or 
where-ever  1  will,  [to  the  devil,  I  fup- 
pofe]  with  all  her  heart? 

The  im  politic  kth.irmer! — To  a  tem- 
per fo  vindictive  as  (he  thinks  mine! 
To  a  free-liver,  as  (he  believes  me  to 
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be,  who  has  her  in  his  power!  I  was 
before,  as  thou  knoweft,  balancing; 
now  this  fcale,  now  that,  the  heavieft. 
I  only  waited  to  fee  how  her  will  would 
work,  how  mine  would  lead  me  on'. 
Thou  feeft  what  bias  hers  takes  — 
And  wilt  thou  doubt  that  mine  will  be 
determined  by  it?  Were  not  her  faults, 
before  this,  mimerous  enough  ?  Why 
will  (lie  put  me  upon  looking  back? 

I  will  fit  down  to  argue  with  my- 
felf  by-and-by,  and  thou  flialt  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  refult. 

If  t^ou  didft  but  know,  if  thou 
hadft  but  beheld,  what  an  abject  (lave 
me  made  in  e  look  like!  —  I  had  given 
myfelf  high  airs,  as  Jbe  called  them  : 
but  they  were  airs  that  (hewed  my  love 
for  her;  that  (hewed  I  could  not  live 
out  of  her  company.  But  fhe  took  me 
down  with  a  vengeance!  She  made  me 
look  about  me.  So  much  advantage 
had  (he  over  me;  fuch  fevere  turns  up- 
on me;  by  my  foul,  Jack,  I  had  hardly 
a  word  to  fay  for  myfelf.  I  am  afhamed 
to  tell  thee,  what  a  poor  creature  (he 
made  me  look  like  !  But  I  could  have 
told  her  fomething  that  would  have 
humbled  her  pretty  pride  at  the  inftant, 
had  (he  been  in  a  proper  place,  and 
proper  company  about  her. 

To  fuch  a  place  then  —  and  where  fhe 
cannot  fly  me  —  And  then  to  fee  how 
my  will  works,  and  what  can  be  done 
by  the  amorous  fee-  faiv;  now  humble; 
row  proud  ;  now  expecting,  or  de- 
manding; now  fubmitting,  or  acqui- 
efcing  —  till  I  have  tried  refiftance. 

But  thefe  hints  are  at  prefent  enough. 
I  may  further  explain  myfelf  as  I  go 
along;  and  as.  I  confirm  or  recede  in 
my  future  motions.  If  (he  will  revive 
patt  difobligations!  If  (he  <u>/7/—  But 
no  more,  no  more,  as  I  faid,  at  pre- 
fent, of  threatenings. 

LETTER     XIII. 

MR.    LOVELACE,   TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


IN   CONTINUATION. 


AND  do  I  not  fee  that  I  (hall  need 
nothing  but  patience,  in  order  to 
have  all  power   with  me  ?    For  what 
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(hall  we  fay,  if  all  thefe  complaints  of 
a  characterwounded;  thefe  declarations 
of  encreafing  regrets  for  meeting  me; 
of  refentments  never  to  be  got  over  for 
my  feducing  her  away;  thefe  angry 
commands  to  leave  her: — what  (hall  we 
fay,  if  all  were  to  mean  nothing  but 
MATRIMONY?  And  what  if  my  for- 
bearing to  enter  upon  that  fubjectcome 
out  to  be  the  true  caufe  of  her  petulance 
and  uneafiriefs  ? 

I  had  once  before  played  about  the 
(kirts  of  the  irrevocable  obligation; 
but  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  fpeak 
in  clouds,  and  to  run  away  from  the 
fubject,  as  foon  as  (he  took  my  mean- 
ing, left  (he  fhould  imagine  it  to  be 
ungeneroujly  urged,  now  (he  was  in 
fome  fort  in  my  power,  as  (he  had  for- 
bid me  beforehand,  to  touch  upon  it, 
till  I  were  in  a  ftate  of  vilible  reforma- 
tion, and  till  a  reconciliation  with  her 
friends  were  probable.  But  now,  out- 
argued,  out-talented,  and  puflied  fo 
vehemently  to  leave  one  whom  I 
had  no  good  pretence  to  hold,  if  (he 
ivould go;  and  who  could  fo  eafily,  if 
I  had  given  her  caufe  to  doubt,  have 
thrown  herfelf  into  other  protection, 
or  have  returned  to  Hurlowe  Place  and 
Solmes;  I  fpoke  out  upon  the  fubject, 
and  offered  reafons,  although  with  in- 
finite doubt  and  hefitation,  [left  Jbe 
Jbould  be  offended  at  me,  Bel  ford !  ]  wh  v 
(he  fhould  afient  to  the  legal  tie,  and 
make  methe  happieftof  men.  And  O 
how  the  mantle  check,  the  downcaft 
eye,  the  filent,  yet  trembling  lip,  and 
the  heaving  bofom,  a  fweet  collection 
of  heightened  beauties,  gave  evidence, 
that  the  tender  was  not  mortally  of- 
fenfive ! 

'  Charming  creature!'  thought  I, 
[But  I  charge  tbee,  that  thou  let  not 
any  of  thy  fex  kno*w  ?ny  exultation*] 
Is  it  fo  foon  come  to  this? — Am  I 
already  lord  of  the  deltiny  of  a  Cla- 
riffa  Harlowe? — Am  I  already  the  re- 
formed man  thou  refolvedft  I  Jhould 
be,  before  I  had  the  leaji  encourage- 
ment given  me  ?  Is  it  thus,  that  the 
more  thou  knc--weft  me,  the  lefs  tbon 
feeft  renfin  to  approve  of  me? — And 
can  art  and  delign  enter  into  a  bread 
fo  celeitial?  To  banilli  me  from  thee, 


*  Mr.  Lovelace  might  have  fpared  this  caution  on  this  occafion,  fince  many  of  the  fex 
[We  mention  it  with  regret]  who  on  the  firft  publication  had  read  thus  far,  and  even  to 
the  lady's  firfl  eicape,  have  been  readier  to  cenfure  her  for  over-niceneis,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  in  a  former  note,  Page  304,  than  him  for  artifices  and  exultations  not  lefs  cruel  and 
ungrateful,  than  ungenerous  and  unmanly. 

«to 
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to  infift  fo  rigoroufly  upon  my  ab- 
fence,  in  order  to  bring  me  clofer  to 
thee,  and  make  the  blefling  dear  ? — 
Well  do  thy  arts  juftify  mine;  and 
encourage  me  to  letloofe  my  plotting 
genius  upon  thee. 

4  But  let  me  tell  thee,  charming 
maid,  if  thy  wiflies  are  at  all  to  be 
anfwered,  that  thou  haft  yet  to  ac- 
count to  me  for  thy  reluctance  to  go 
off  with  me,  at  a  crifis  when  thy  go- 
ing oft  was  neceffary  to  avoid  being 
forced  into  the  nuptial  fetters  with  a 
wretch,  that  were  he  not  thy  aver- 
fion,  thou  wert  nomorehoneit  to  thy 
own  merit,  than  to  me. 
'  I  am  accufto>r.ed\Q  be  preferred,  let 
me  tell  thee,  by  thy  equals  in  rank 
too,  though  thy  inferiors  in  merit; 
but  who  is  not  fo  ?  And  (hall  I  marry 
a  woman,  who  has  given  me  reafon 
to  doubt  the  preference  (he  has  for 
me  ? 

'  No,  my  deareft  love,  I  have  too 
facred  a  regard  for  thy  injunctions,  to 
let  them  be  broken  through,  even  by 
thyfelf.  Nor  will  I  take  in  thy  full 
meaning  by  blufhing  filence  only. 
Nor  malt  thou  give  me  room  to 
doubt,  whether  it  be  neceffity  or  love, 
that  infpires  this  condefcending  im- 
pulfe.' 

Upon  thefe  principles,  what  had  I 
to  do,  but  to  conftrue  her  filence  into 
contemptuous  difpleafure?-And  I  beg- 
ged her  pardon  for  making  a  motion, 
which  I  had  fo  much  reafon  to  fear 
would  offend  her:  for  the  future  / 
•would  pay  a  facred  regard  to  her  pre- 
vious injunctions,  and  prove  to  her  by 
all  my  conduct  the  truth  of  that  obfer- 
vation,  that  true  love  is  always  fearful 
of  offending. 

•  And  what  could  the  lady  fay  to 
«  this?'  methinks  thou  afkeft. 

Say! — Why  (he  looked  vexed,  dif- 
concerted,  teazed;  was  at  a  lofs,  as  I 
thought,  whether  to  be  more  angry 
with  herlelf,  or  with  me.  She  turned 
about,  however,  as  if  to  hide  a  ftart- 
ing  tear;  and  drew  a  figh  into  two  or 
three  but  juft  audible  quavers,  trying 
to  fupprefs  it,  and  withdrew — leaving 
me  mafter  of  the  field. 

Tell  me  not  of  politenefs :  tell  me 
not  of  generofity;  tell  me  not  of  com- 
paflion — Is  (he  not  a  match  for  me? 
More  than  a  match?  Does  (he  not  out- 
do me  at  every  fair  weapon?  Has  (he 
not  made  me  doubt  her  love  ?  Has  (he 
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not  taken  officious  pains  to  declare 
that  (he  was  not  averfe  to  Soln.es  for 
any  refpect  (he  had  to  me?  and  her 
forrow  for  putting  herfclf  out  of  bis 
reach;  that  is  to  fay,  for  meeting  me? 

Then  what  a  triumph  would  it  bete 
the  Marlowe  pride,  were  I  now  to  mar- 
ry this  lady?  A  family  beneath  my 
own!  No  one  in  it  worthy  of  an  alli- 
ance with,  but  her !  My  own  eftate 
not  contemptible!  Living  within  the 
bounds  of  it,  to  avoid  dependence  up- 
on their  betters,  and  obliged  to  no  man 
living!  My  expectations  ftill  fo  much 
more  confiderable!  My  perfon,  my  ta- 
lents— not  to  be  defpifed,  furely — Yet 
rejected  by  them  with  (corn.  Obliged 
to  carry  on  an  underhand  addrefs  to 
their  daughter,  when  two  of  the  moft 
confiderable  families  in  the  kingdom 
have  made  overtures,  which  I  have  de- 
clined, partly  for  her  fake,  and  partly 
becaufe  I  never  will  marry;  ifyirbe 
not  the  perfon.  To  be  forced  to  fleal 
her  away;  not  only  from  them,  but 
from  herfelf!  and  muft  I  be  brought 
to  implore  forgivenefs  and  reconcilia- 
tion from  the  Harlowes  ?— Beg  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  fan  of  a  gloomy 
tyrant;  whofe  only  boaft  is  his  riches? 
As  a  brother  to  a  wretch,  who  has 
conceived  immortal  hatred  to  me;  and 
to  a  after  who  was  beneath  my  attempts, 
or  I  would  have  had  her  in  my  civn  ewayt 
and  that  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  trou- 
ble and  pains  that  her  fifter  has  coft  me; 
and,  finally,  as  a  nephew  to  uncles, 
who  value  themfelves  upon  their  ac- 
quired fortunes,  would  infult  me  as 
creeping  to  them  on  that  account?— 
Forbid  it  the  blood  of  the  Lovelaces, 
that  your  la/f,  and,  let  me  fay,  not  the 
tnear.eji  of  your  (lock,  (hould  thus 
creep,  thus  fawn,  thus  lick  the  dull, 
for  a  WIFE  ! 

Proceed  anon. 


LETTER     XIV. 

MR.    IOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


IN   CONTINUATION. 

BUT  is  it  not  the  divine  CLARISSA 
[Harlowe  let  me  not  fay;  my  foul 
fpurns  them  all  but  her]  whom  I  am 
thus  by  application  threatening?  —  If 
virtue  be  the  true  nobility,  how  is  (he 
ennobled,  and  how  (hould  an  alliance 

with 
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with  her  ennoble,  were  not  contempt 
due  to  the  family  from  which  (hefprung 
and  prefers  to  me ! 

But  again,  let  me  flop.— Is  there 
not  fomething  wrong,  has  there  not 
been  fomething  wrong,  in  this  divine 
creature?  And  will  not  the  reflections 
upon  that  wrong*  ( what. though  itmay 
be  conftrued  in  my  favour?)  make  me 
unhappy,  when  novelty  has  loft  it's 
charms,  and  when,  mind  and  perfon, 
/he  is  all  my  own?  Libertines  are 
nicer,  if  at  all  nice,  than  other  men. 
They  feldom  meet  with  the  Hand  of 
virtue  in  the  women  whom  they  at- 
tempt. And  by  the  frailty  of  thofe 
they  have  triumphed  over,  they  judge 
of  all  the  reft.  Importunity  and  oppor- 
tunity no  woman  is  proof  again  ft,  elpe- 
cially  from  a  perfevering  lover,  who 
knows  how  to  fiiit  temptations  to  incli- 
nations: this,  thow  knoweft,  is  a  prime 
article  of  the  rake's  creed. 

«  And  what!'  (methinks  thou  aflc- 
ell  with  furprize)  '  Doft  thou  queftion 

*  this   moil   admirable   of  women  ? — 

*  The  virtue  of  a  CLARISSA  doft  thou 

*  queftion  ?' 

I  do  not,  I  dare  not  queftion  it.  My 
reverence  for  her  will  not  let  mtdireft- 
ly  queftion  it.  But  let  me,  in  my  turn, 
aik  thee — Is  not,  may  not  her  virtue  be 
founded  rather  in  pride  than  in  princi- 
ple? Whofe  daughter  is  me? — And  is 
ihe  not  a  daughter?  If  impeccable, 
now  came  Ihe  by  her  impeccability? 
The  pride  of  fetting  an  example  to  her 
lex  has  run  away  with  her  hitherto,  and 
may  have  made  hertill  noiu invincible. 
But  is  not  that  pride  abated?  What 
may  not  both  men  and  women  be  brought 
n>  do,  in  a  mortified  ft  ate?  What  mind 
is  fuperior  to  calamity  ?  Pride  is  per- 
haps the  principal  bulwark  of  female 
virtue.  Humble  a  woman,  and  may 
flie  not  be  effiflually  humbled  ? 

Then  who  fays,"  Mils  Clarifla  Har- 
lowe  is  the  paragon  of  virtue  ?— -  Is 
virtue  itfelf  r 

«  All  who  know  her,  and  have  heard 

*  of  her,'  it  will  be  anfwered. 
Common   bruit!  — Is  virtue  to  be 

cftablimed  by  common  bruit  only?— 
Has  her  virtue  ever  been  proved?— 
Who  has  dared  to  try  her  virtue  ? 

I  told  thee,  I  would  lit  down  to  ar- 
gue with  myfelfj  and  I  have  drawn. 
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myfelf   into   argumentation   before  I 
was  aware. 

Let  me  enter  into  a  ftrifl  difcuffion 
of  this  fubjefl. 

I  know  how  ungenerous  an  appear- 
ance what  I  ba-ue  laid,  and  what  I  have 
farther  to  lay,  on  this  topick,  will 
have  from  me:  but  am  I  not  bringing 
virtue  to  the  touchftone,  with  a  view 
to  exalt  it,  if  it  come  out  to  be  proof? 
—  Avaunt  then,  for  one  moment,  all 
confideration  that  may  arile  from  a 
weaknefs  which  fome  would  mifcall 
gratitude;  and  is  oftentimes  the  cor- 
rupter  of  a  heart  not  ignoble  ! 

To  the  teft  then  —  And  I  will  bring 
this  charming  creature  to  the  ftricleft 
teft,  that  all  the  lex,  who  may  be 
(hewn  any  paffages  in  my  letters,  [And 
I  know  thou  cheareft  the  hearts  of  all 
thy  acquaintance  with  fuch  detached 
parts  of  mine,  as  tend  not  to  dishonour 
characters,  or  reveal  names  :  and  this 
gives  me  an  appetite  to  oblige  thee  by 
inlerlardment~\  that  all  the  fex,  I  fay, 
may  fee  what  they  ought  to  be;  what  is 
expettfd  from  them;  and  if  they  have 
to  deal  with  a  perfon  of  reflection  and 
punctilio,  [of  pride,  if  thou  wilt]  how 
careful  they  ought  to  be,  by  a  regular 
and  uniform  conduft,  not  to  give  him 
caufe  to  think  lightly  of  them  for  fa- 
vours granted,  which  may  be  interpret- 
ed into  natural  -iceaknefs.  For  is  not 
a  wife  the  keeper  of  a  man's  honour? 
And  'do  not  her  faults  bring  more  dif- 
grace  upon  a  hufband,  than  even  upon 
herfeif? 

It  is  not  for  nothing,  Jack,  that  I 
have  difliked  the  life  of  fhackles. 

To  the  teft  then,  as  I  laid,  fince  now 
I  have  the  qneftion  brought  home  to 
me,  whether  I  am  to  have  a  wife?  And 
whether  ihe  be  to  be  a  wife  at  the/ir/ror 


I  will  proceed  fairly.  I  will  do  the 
dear  creature  not  only  ftri£l,  but  gene- 
rous juftice;  for  I  will  try  her  by  her 
own  judgment,  as  well  as  by  our  prin- 
ciples. 

She  blames  herfeif  for  having  corre- 
fponded  with  me,  a  man  of  free  cha- 
racter; and  one,  indeed,  whofe_/zr/7  view 
it  was,  to  draw  her  into  this  correipon- 
dence;  and  who  fucceeded  in  it,  by 
means  unknown  to  herfelf. 

Now,  what  were  her  inducements  to 


•  The  particular  attention  of  fuch  of  thefair-fcx  as  are  more  apt  to  read  for  the  fake 
amufement,  than  Jnjtruft  on,  is  requcih-d  to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Lovelace. 

this 
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this  correfpondence?  If  not  what  her 
nicenefs  makes  her  think  blame-worthy, 
why  does  (he  blame  herfelf  ? 

Has  (he  been  capable  of  error?  Of 
perfifting  in  that  error  ? 

Whoever  was  the  tempter,  that  is  not 
thething;  noi  what  the  temptation.  The 
fait,  the  error,  is  now  before  us. 
•  Did  me  perfilt  in  it  againlt  parental 
prohibition  ? 

She  owns  (lie  did. 

Was  a  daughter  ever  known  who  had 
higher  notions  of  the  filial  duty,  of  the 
parental  authority  ? 

Never. 

What  muft  be  thofe  inducements, 
how  ftrong,  thatwere  tooflron*  for  duty, 
in  a  daughter  fo  dutiful? — What  muft 
my  thoughts  have  been  of  thefe  induce- 
ments, what  fly  hopes  built  upon  them, 
at  the  time,  taken  in  this  light  ? 

Well,  but  it  will  be  faid,  that  her 
principal  view  was,  to  prevent  mifchief 
between  her  brother  and  her  other 
friends,  and  the  man  vilely  infulted  by 
them  all. 

But  why  fhould/5f  be  more  concerned 
for  the  fafety  of  others,  than  they  were 
for  their  own  ?  And  had  not  the  ren- 
counter then  happened  ?  Was  a  perfon 
of  virtue  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  break 
through  her  apparent,  her  acknowledged 
duty,  upon  any  confideration  ?  And  if 
not,  was  flie  to  be  fo  prevailed  upon  to 
prevent  an  apprehended  e\\\  only  ? 

*  Thou,  Lovelace,  the  tempter,'  (thou 
wilt  again  break  out  and  lay)  «  to  be 
«  the  accuferP 

But  I  am  not  the  accufer.  I  am  the 
arguer  only,  and,  in  my  heart,  all  the 
time  acquit  and  worfhipthe  divine  crea- 
ture. But  let  me,  neverthelefs,  examine, 
whether  the  acquittal  be  owing  to  her 
merit,  or  to  my  nueaknefs— Weaknefs 
the  true  name  for  love! 

But  (hall  we  fuppofe  another  motive? 
—And  that  is  LOVE;  a  motive  which 
all  the  world  will  excufe  her  for.  But 
let  me  tell  all  the  world  that  do,  nut 
becaufe  they  ought,  but  becaufe  all  the 
world  is  apt  to  be  mined  by  it. 

Let  LOVE  then  be  the  motive— Love 
of  'whom  ? 

A  Lovelace,  is  the  anfwer. 

Is  there  but  one  Lovelace  in  the  world1? 
May  not  more  Lovelaces-  be  attracted  by 
Ib  fine  a  figure?  By  fuch  exalted  quali- 
ties ?  It  was  her  character  that  drew  me 
to  her;  and  it  was  her  beauty  and  good 
fenfe,  that  ri  vetted  niy  chains:  and  now 
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all  together  make  me  think  her  a  fub-- 
jeft  worthy  of  my  attempts  ;  worthy  of 
my  ambition. 

But  has  flie  had  the  candour,the  open- 
nefs,  to  acknowledge  that  love? 

She  lias  not. 

Well,  then,  if  love  be  at  the  bottom, 
is  there  not  another  fault  lurking  be- 
neath the  fliadow  of  that  love? — Has 
(he  not  ajfettation? — Or  is  it  pride  of 
heart? 

And  what  refults?— Is  then  the  di- 
vine Clarifla  capable  of  loving  a  man 
whom  flie  ought  not  to  love?  And  is  (lie 
capable  of  affettaiion  ?  And  is  her  vir- 
tue fousded  in  pride?— -And,  if  the  an- 
fwer to  thefe  queftions  be  affirmative, 
muft  (he  not  then  be  a  iviman? 

And  can  (he  keep  this  love  at  bay? 
Can  (he  make  him,  who  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  triumph  over  other  women, 
tremble?  Can  (lie  conduit  herfelf,  as  to 
make  him,  at  times,  queftion  whether 
(he  loves  him  or  any  man ;  yet  not  have 
the  requifite  command  over  the  paffion 
itlelf  in  fteps  of  the  higheft  confequence 
to  her  honour,  as/fo  thinks,  [/  am  try- 
ing her,  Jack,  by  her  own  thoughts]  but 
fuffer  herfelf  to  be  provoked  to  promife 
to  abandon  her  father's  houfe,  and  go 
off  with  him,  knowing  his  character; 
and  even  conditioning  not  to  marry  till 
improbable  and  remote  contingencies 
were  to  come  to  pafs?  What  though  the 
provocations  were  fuch  as  would  judify 
any  other  woman;  yet  was  a  CLARISSA 
to  be  ftifceptible  to  provocations  which 
flie  thinks-/wy>//"high]y  cenfureable  for 
being  fo  much  moved  by? 

But  let  us  fee  the  dear  creature  re- 
folved  to  revoke  her  promife;  yet  meet  - 
ing  her  lover;  a  bold  and  intrepid  man, 
who  was  more  than  once  before  difap- 
pointed  by  her;  and  who  comes,  as  (he 
knows,  prepared  to  expcft  the  fruits 
of  her  appointment,  and  refolved  to 
carry  her  off.  And  let  us  fee  him  ac- 
tually carrying  her  off;  and  having  her 
at  his  mercy — May  there  not  be,  I  re- 
peat, other  Lovelaces;  other  like  intre- 
pid perferering  enterprizers;  although 
they  may  not  go  to  work  in  the  fame 
way? 

And  has  then  a  CLARISSA  (herfelf 
her  judge)  failed  ?— In  fuch  great  points 
failed  ?— And  may  (he  not  further  fail  ? 
— Fail  in  thegreate/f  point,  to  which  all 
the  other  points,  in  which  (he  has  failed, 
have  but  a  natural  tendency? 

Nor  fay  thou,  that  virtue,  in  the  eye 

of 
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o?  Heaven,  is  as  much  a  manly  as  a 
nuQmanly  grace.  By  virtue  in  this  place 
I  ineap  chaftity,  and  to  be  fuperior  to 
temptation  ;  my  ClarifTa  out  of  the 
quenion.  Nor  afk  thou,  Shall  the  man 
be  guilty,  yet  expect  the  woman  to  be 
guihlefs,  and  even  unfufpectable?  Urge 
thou  not  thefe  arguments,  I  lay,  fince 
the  wife,  by  a  failure,  may  do  much 
more  injury  to  the  huiband,  than  the 
Jrofband  can  do  to  the  wife;  and  not  only 
to  her  huiband,  but  to  all  his  family, 
by  obtruding  another  man's  children 
intu  his  poflefiions,  perhaps  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  (at  lead  to  a  participation 
with)  his  own;  he  believing  them  all 
the  time  to  be  his.  In  the  eye  of  Hea- 
ven, therefore,  the  fin  cannot  be  equal. 
Belides  1  have  read  in  fome  places  that 
the  woman  iv<is  made  for  the  man^  not 
the  man  for  the  vjotHan.  Virtue  then  is 
iefs  to  be  difpenfed  with  in  the  woman 
than  in  the  man. 

'  Thou,  Lovelace,'  (methinks  fome 
better  man  than  thyfelf  will  fay)  '  to 
'  expect  fuch  perfection  in  a  woman!' 

'  Yes,  I,'  may  I  anfwer.  Was  not 
the  great  Caefar  a  great  rake  as  to  wo- 
men ?  Was  he  not  called,  by  his  very 
foldiers,  on  one  of  his  triumphant  en- 
tries  into  Rome,  The  hold-paled  lee  be  r? 
And  warning  given  of  him  to  the 
iviiieS)  as  well  as  to  the  daughters,  of 
his  fellow-citizens?  Yet  did  not  Csefar 
repudiate  his  wife  for  being  only  in 
-company  with  Clodius,  or  rather  be- 
caufe  Clodius,  though  by  furprize  up- 
on her,  was  found  in  hers?  And  what 
was  the  r'eafon  he  gave  for  it? — It  was 
this,  (though  a  rake  himfelf,  as  I  have 
faid)  and  only  this — The  wife  ofCafar 
muft  not  be  fufpeSled! 

Caefar  was  not  a  prouder  man  than 
"Lovelace. 

Go  to  then,  Jack;  nor  fay,  nor  let 
any-body  fay,  in  thy  hearing,  that  Love- 
lace, a  man  valuing  himfelf  upon  his 
anceftry,  is  fingularin  his  expeditions 
of  a  wife's  purity,  though  not  pure 
himfelf. 

As  to  my  CLARISSA,  I  own,  that  I 
hardly  think  there  ever  was  fuch  an 
angel  of  a  woman.  But  has  (he  not,  as 
above,  already  taken  fteps,  which  /lie 
herlelf  condemns?  Steps,  which  thr 
world  and  her  own  family  did  not  think 
her  capable  of  taking  ?  And  for  which 
her  own  family  will  not  forgive  her? 


Nor  think  it  ftrange,  that  I  refufe  fo 
hear  any-thing  pleaded  in  behalf  of  a 
ftandard  virtue,  from  high  provocation*. 
Are  rtot  provocations  and  temptations 
the  tefts  of  virtue?  A  ftandard  virtue 
muft  not  be  allowed  to  be  provoked  to 
deftroy  or  annihilate  itfelf. 

May  not  then  the  fuccefs  of  him, who 
could  carry  her  thus  far,  be  allowed  to 
be  an  encouragement  for  him  to  try  to 
carry  her  farther  ?  It  is  but  to  try.  Who 
will  be  afraid  of  a  trial  for  this  divine 
creature?  Thou  knoweft,  that  I  hav« 
more  than  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  put  to 
the  fiery  trial  young  women  of  name 
and  character;  and  never  yet  met  with 
one  who  held  out  a  month;  nor  indeed 
fo  long  as  could  puzzle  my  invention. 
I  have  concluded  againft  the  whole  fex 
upon  it.  And  now,  if  I  have  not  found 
a  virtue  that  cannot  be  corrupted,  I 
will  fwear  that  there  is  not  one  luch  in 
the  whole  fex.  Is  not  then  the  whole 
fex  concerned  that  this  trial  fhould  be 
made?  And  who  is  it  that  knows  this 
lady,  that  would  not  ftake  upon  her  head 
the  honour  of  the  whole? — Let  her  who 
would  refufe  it,  come  forth,  and  defir& 
to  ftand  in  her  place. 

I  muft  affure  thee,  that  I  have  a  pro- 
digious high  opinion  of  virtue;  as  I 
have  of  all  thofe  graces  and  excellences, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  attain  my- 
felf.  Every  free-liver  would  not  fay 
thisr  nor  think  thus— Every  argument 
he  ufes,  condemnatory  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, as  fome  would  think.  But  in- 
genuoufnefs  was  ever  a  fjgnal  part  of 
my  character. 

Satan,  whom  thou  mayefl.,  if  thou 
wilt,  in  this  cafe,  call  my  inftigator,  put 
the  good  man  of  old  upon  the  fern-eft 
trials.  To  his  behaviour  under  thefe 
trials  that  good  man  owed  his  honour 
an  j  his  future  rewards.  An  innocent 
perfon,  if  doubted,  muft  wifh  to  be 
brought  to  a  fair  and  candid  trial. 

Rinaldo,  indeed,  in  Ariofto,  put  th« 

Mantua  Knight's  cup  of  trial  from  him, 

which  was  to  be  the  proof  of  his  wife's 

chaftity  *.— -This  was  his  argument  for 

forbearing    the   experiment:    c  Why 

flionld  I  feek  a  thing  I  ftiould  be  loth 

to  find?  My  wife  is  a  woman.    The 

fex  is  frail.  I  cannot  believe  better  of 

her  than  I  do.    It  will  be  to  my  own 

3x>fs,  if  I  find  reafon  to  think  worfe.* 

But  Rinaldo  would  not  have  refufed  the 


*  The  ftory  tells  us,  that  whoever  drank  of  this  C«p,  if  his  wife  were  chAfte,  could  drink 
without  fpilluie  ;  if  otherwise,  the  tontrary. 
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trial  of  the  lady,  before  (he  became  his 
wife,  and  when  he  might  have  found 
his  account  in  detecting  her. 

For  ray  part,  I  would  not  have  put 
the  cup  from  me,  though  married,  had 
it  been  but  in  hope  of  finding  reafon  to 
confirm  my  good  opinion  of  my  wife's 
honour;  and  that  I  might  know  whe- 
ther I  had  a  fnake  or  a  dove  in  my  bo- 
fom. 

To  my  point — What  muft  that  vir- 
tue be,  which  will  not  ftand  a  trial?— 
"What  that  woman,  who  would  wifh  to 
fliun  it? 

Well,  then,  a  trial  feems  neceffary  for 
tint  further  eftablimment  of  the  honour 
of  fo  excellent  a  creature. 

And  who  (hall  put  her  to  this  trial  ? 
Who,  but  the  man,  who  has,  as  (lie 
thinks,  already  induced  her  in  lejfer 
points,  to  fwerve?— And  this  for  her 
e--wnfake  in  a  double  fenfe — Not  only, 
as  he  has  been  able  to  make  fame  im- 
preffion,  but  as  (he  regrets  the  impref- 
lion  made  ;  and  fo  may  be  prefumed 
to  be  guarded  againft  his  further  at- 
tempts. 

The  fituation  (he  is  at  prefent  in,  it 
nuift  be  confefled,  is  a  difadvantageous 
one  to  her:  but  if  (he  overcome,  that 
will  redound  to  her  honour. 

Shun  not,  therefore,  my  dear  foul, 
further  trials,  nor  hate  me  for  making 
them. — For  what  woman  can  be  faid  to 
be  virtuous  till  (he  has  been  tried  ? 

Nor  is  ope  effort,  one  trial,  to  be  fuf- 
ficient.  Why?  Becaufe  a  woman's  heart 
may  be  at  one  t\mz  adamant,  at  another 
"•ICYJ.Y-—  As  I  have  often  experienced. 
And  fo,  no  doubt,  haft  thou. 

'  A  fine  time  of  it,'  methinks  thou 
fayeft,  '  would  the  women  have,  if  they 
•  were  all  to  be  tried!' 

But,  Jack,  I  am  not  for  that  neither. 
Though  1  am  i  rake,  I  am  not  a  rake's 
friend;  except  thine  and  company's. 

And  be  thN  one  -of  the  morals  of  my 
tedious  difcufiion— Lot  rht  little  rogues 
who  would  not  btfiut  to  the  quejlioii,  a% 
\  may  call  it,  chul'c  accordingly.  Let 
them  prefer  to  their  favour  goodhoncft 
fober  fellows,  who  have  not  been  ufed 
to  play  dogs  tricks:  who  will  be  will- 
ing to  take  tliem  as  they  offer,  and  who 
being  tolerable  themfdves,  are  not  fu- 
fpiciotis  of  others. 

*  Butwhat^'  methinks  thou  afkcft,  'is 
'  tobecomeof  the  lady,  if  me  full?' 
*•  What' — Why  will  (he  not,  if  once 


ther  of  our  libertine  maxims.  And 
what  an  immenfe  pleafure  to  a  marriage- 
hater,  what  rapture  to  thought,  to  be 
able  to  prevail  upon  fuch  a  woman  as 
Mifs  Clarifla  Harloweto  live  with  him,-, 
without  real  change  of  name ! 

But  if  (he  refill— If  nobly  (he  ftand 
her  trial! — 

Why  then  I  will  marry  her;  andblefa 
my  ftars  for  fuch  an  angel  of  a  wife. 

But  will  (he  not  hate  thee? — will  flie 
not  refufe — 

No,  no,  Jack! — Circumftanced  and 
fituated  as  we  are,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
that.  And  hate  me!  Why  mould  (he  hate 
the  man  who  loves  her  upon  proof? 

And  then  for  a  little  hint  at  reprifal — 
Am  I  not  juftified  in  my  refulutions  of 
trying  her  virtue;  who  is  refolved,  as  I 
may  fay,  to  try  mine?  Who  has  de- 
clared, that  (he  will  not  marry  me,  till 
(he  has  hopes  of  my  reformation? 

And  now,  to  put  an  end  to  this  fober 
argumentation,  wilt  thou  not  thyfelf 
(whom  I  have  fuppofed  an  advocate  for 
the  lady,  becaufe  i  know  that  Lord  M. 
has  put  thee  upon  ufmg  the  intereft  he 
thinks  thou  haft  in  me,  to  perfuade  me 
to  enter  the  pale;  luilt  thou  not  thjfelf) 
allow  me  to  try,  if  I  cannot  awaken  the 
woman  in  her? — To  try,  if  (he,  with  all 
that  glowing  fymmetry  of  parts,  and 
that  full  bloom  of  vernal  graces,  by 
which  (he  attracts  every  eye,  be  really 
inflexible  as  to  the  grand  article? 

Let  me  begin  then,  as  opportunity 
prefents— -I  will;  and  watch  her  every 
ftep  to  find  one  (Ikling  one;  her  every 
moment,  to  find  the  moment  critical. 
And  the  rather,  as  (he  i'parcs  nor  me, 
but  takes  every  advantage  that  offers, 
to  puzzle  and  plague  me;  nor  expccU 
nor  thinks  me  to  be  a  good  man. 

If  (he  be  a  vjoman,  and  love  me,  I 
(hal^  furely  catch  her  once  tripping : 
for  love  was  ever  a  traitor  to  it's  har- 
bourer  j  and  love  -ivithin,  and  I  'with' 
out,  (he  will  betf/ovthan  woman,  as  the 
poet  fays,  or  I  lep  than  man,  if  I  fuc- 
ceed  not' 

Now,  Belford,  all  is  out.  The  lady 
is  mine;  (hall  be  more  mine.  Marriage, 
I  fee,  is  in  my  power,  now_/foisfo.  Elfe 
perhaps  it  had  not.  If  I  can  have  her 
'without  marriage,  who  can  blame  me 
for  trying  ?  If  not,  great  will  be  her 
glory,  and  my  future  confidence.  And 
•well  will  (lie  merit  the  facrifice  I  (hall 
make  her  of  my  liberty;  and  .from  all 
her  fex  honours  next  to  divine,  for  giv- 
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ing  a  proof,  that  there  was  on^e  a  wo- 
man whole  virttie  no  trials,  no  (trata- 
gems,  no  temptations,  even  from  the 
man  flie  hated  not,  could  overpower. 

Now  wiltthou  fee  all  my  circulation: 
as  in  aglafs  wilt  thou  lee  it. — CABALA, 
however,  is  the  word*}  nor  let  the  fe- 
cretefcape  thee  even  in  thy  dreams. 

Nobody  doubts,  that  fhe  is  to  be  my 
wife!  Let  her  pafs  for  fuch,  when  I 
give  the  word.  Mean  time,  reformation 
Jhall  be  my  Italking-horfe;  fome  one 
of  t.he  women  in  London,  if  I  can  get 
her  thither,  my  bird.  And  fo  much  for 
this  time. 


LETTER     XV. 

MISS  HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

iN   ANSWER   TO  LETTERS   V.XJ.J 

DO  not  be  fo  much  concerned,  my 
deareft  friend,  at  the  bickerings 
between  my  mother  and  me.  We  love 
one  another  dearly  notwithftanding.  If 
my  mother  had  not  me  to  find  fault 
with,  (he  nuift  find  fault  with  fome- 
body  elfe.  And  as  to  me,  I  am  a  very 
faucy  girl ;  and  were  there  not  this  oc- 
cafion,  there  would  be  fome  other,  to 
(hew  it. 

You  have  heard  meftty,  that  this  was 
always  the  cafe  between  us.  You  could 
not  other-ivife  have  known  it.  For  when 
you  was  with  us,  you  harmonized  us 
both;  and  indeed  I  was  always  more 
afraid  of  you  than  of  my  mother.  But 
then  that  awe  is  accompanied  with  love. 
Your  reproofs,  as  I  have  always  found, 
are  fo  charmingly  mild  and  inftru&ive; 
fo  evidently  calculated  to  improve,  and 
not  to  provoke;  that  a  generous  temper 
muft  be  amended  by  them.  But  here 
now,  mind  my  good  mamma,  when  you 
are  not  with  us—'  You  lhall,  Itellyou, 
'  Nancy.  I  ivill  have  it  fo.  Don't  I 
*  knovjbeji;  I'luontbedifobeyed.''  How 
can  a  daughter  of  fpirit  bear  fuch  lan- 
guage ;  fuch  looks  too  with  the  lan- 
guage; and  not  have  a  longing  mind  to 
difobey? 

Don't  advife  me,  my  dear,  to  fub- 
fcribe  to  my  mother's  prohibition  of 
correfpondence  with  you.  She  has  no 
reafon  for  it.  Nor  would  fhe  of  her 


own  judgment  have  prohibited  it.  That 
odd  old  ambling  foul  your  uncle,  (whofe 
vifits  are  frequenter  than  ever)  infti- 
gated  by  your  malicious  and  felh'fh  bro- 
ther and  fifter,  is  the  occafion.  And 
they  only  have  borrowed  my  mother's 
lips,  at  the  diftance  they  are  from  you, 
for  a  fort  of  {peaking-  trumpet  for  them . 
The  prohibition,  once  more  I  fay,  can- 
not come  from  her  heart :  but  if  it  did. 
is  fo  much  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  my  continuing  to  write  to  one  of 
my  own  fex,  as  if  I  wrote  to  one  of  the 
other  ?  Don't  let  dejeftion  and  difap- 
pointment  and  the  courfe  of  oppreffiort 
which  you  have  run  through,  weaken 
your  mind,  my  deareft  creature;  ami 
make  you  fee  inconveniences,  where 
there  pofllbly  cannot  be  any.  Ifjoter 
talent  is fcribbling,  as  you  call  it;  fo 
is  mine — And  I  will  fciibble  on,  at  all 
opportunities;  and  to  you;  let  them  fay 
what  they  will.  Nor  let  your  letters  bg 
filled  with  the  felf-accufttions  you 
mention  :  there  is  no  catife  for  them.  I 
wifh,  that  your  Anna  Howe,  who  con- 
tinues in  her  mother's  houfe,  were  but 
half  fo  good  as  Mil's  Clarifla  Had  owe, 
who  has  been  driven  out  of  her  fa- 
ther's. 

I  will  fay  nothing  upon  your  letter 
to  your  fifter  till  I  fee  the  effe&  it  will 
have.  You  hope,  you  tell  me,  that  you 
(hall  have  your  money  and  cloaths  lent 
you,  notwithftanding  my  opinion  to  the 
contrary — I  am  lorry  to  have  it  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  I  have  juft  now  heard, 
that  they  have  fat  in  council  upon  your 
letter;  and  that  your  mother  was  the 
only  perfon  who  was  for  fending  you 
your  things;  and  was  over-ruled.  I 
charge  you,  therefore,  to  accept  of  my 
offer,  as  by  my  Ip.ft:  and  give  me  par- 
ticular  directions  for  what  you  want, 
that  I  can  fupply  yo\i  with  befides. 

Don't  let  your  thought  fo  much  up- 
on a  reconciliation,  as  to  prevent  your 
laying  hold  of  any  handfome  opportu- 
nity to  give  yourfelf  a  protector;  fuch 
a  one  as  the  imn  will  be,  who,  I  ima- 
gine, hufband-like,  will  let  nobody  in- 
fult  you  but  himfelf. 

What  could  he  mean,  by  letting  flip 
fuch  a  one  as  that  you  mention?  I  don't 
know  how  to  blame  you;  for  how  could 
you  go  beyond  filence  and  bluihes, 
when  the  foolifli  fellow  came  with  his 


*  This  word,  whenever  ufed  by  any  of  thefe  gentlemen,  was  agreed  to  imply  an  in- 
viclable  fecret, 

U  u  z        oblervaucfii 
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observances  of  the  reftri&ions  which 
you  laid  him  under  when  in  another 
fituation  ?  But,  as  I  told  you  above, 
you  really  ftrike  people  into  awe.  And, 
upon  my  word,  you  did  not  fpare  him. 

I  repeat  what  I  faid  in  my  laft,  that 
you  have  a  very  nice  part  U<  aft:  and  I 
will  add,  that  you  have  a  mind  that  is 
much  too  delicate  for  your  part.  But 
when  the  lovei  is  exakcd,  the  lady  mult 
be  humbled.  He  is  naturally  proud 
and  faucy.  I  doubt,  you  muft  engage 
his  pride,  which  he  calls  his  honour: 
and  that  you  muft  throw  off  a  little 
more  of  the  veil.  And  I  would  have 
you  reftrain  your  wifhes  before  him, 
that  you  had  not  met  him,  and  the  like. 
What  figniftes  wishing,  my  dear?  He 
will  not  bear  it.  You  can  hardly  ex- 
peft  that  he  will. 

Neverthelefs,  it  vexes  me  to  the  very 
bottom  of  my  pride,  that  any  wretch 
of  that  fex  ftiould  be  able  to  triumph 
over  Clarifla. 

I  cannot,  however,  but  fay,  that  I  am 
charmed  with  your  fpirit.  So  much 
fweetnefs,  where  fweetnefs  is  requifite; 
fo  much  fpirit,  where  fpirit  is  called 
for — What  a  true  magnanimity! 

But  I  doubt,  in  yourprefent  circutn- 
ftances,  you  muft  endeavour  after  a  lit- 
tle more  of  the  referve,  in  cafes  where 
you  are  difpleafed  with  him,  and  pal- 
liate a  little.  That  humility  which  he 
puts  on  when  you  rife  upon  him,  is  not 
natural  to  him. 

Methinks  I  fee  the  man  hefitating, 
and  looking  like  the  fool  you  paint  him, 
\jnderyourcorreftiveluperiority! — But 
he  is  not  a  fool.  Don't  put  him  upon 
mingling  refentment  with  his  love. 

You  arc  very  ferious,  my  dear,  in  the 
firft  of  the  two  letters  before  me,  in  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Hickman  and  me;  and 
jn  relation  to  my  mother  and  me.  But 
as  to  the  latter,  you  muft  not  be  too 
grave.  If  we  are  not  well  together  at 
cue  time,  we  are  not  ill  together  atano- 
th-.r.  And  while  I  am  able  to  make  her 
fmile  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  angry  fit 
ftie  ever  fell  into  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion,  (though  fonietimes  fhe  would  hot 
if  (he  could  help  it)  it  is  a  very  good 
fign;  a  fign  that  difpleafure  can  never  go 
deep,  or  be  lading.  And  then  a  kind 
vord,  or  kind  look,  to  her  favourite 
JJickman,  fets  the  one  into  raptures, 
ind  the  other  in  tolerable  humour,  at 
any  time. 
'But  your  cafe  pains  me  at  heart;  and 


with  all  my  levity,  both  the  good  folk* 
muft  fometimes  partake  of  that  pain; 
nor  will  it  be  over,  as  long  as  you  are 
in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty;  and  efpecially 
as  I  was  not  able  to  prevail  for  that 
protection  for  which  you  would  have 
prevented  the  unhappy  ftep,  the  ne- 
ceflity  for  which  we  both,  with  fo  much 
reaibn.  deplore. 

I  have  only  to  add,  (and  yet  it  is 
needlejs  to  tell  yon)  that  I  am,  and  will 
ever  be,  your  affectionate  friend  and. 
fer-vant, 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XVI. 

MISS   CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISb 
HOWE. 

YOU  tell  me,  my  dear,  that  m^ 
deaths  and  the  little  fum  of  mo- 
ney I  left  behind  me,  will  not  be  font 
me. — But  I  will  itill  hope.  It  is  yet 
early  days.  When  their  pafTi ons  fob- 
fide,  they  will  better  conlider  of  the 
matter;  and  efpecially  as  I  have  my 
ever  dear  and  excellent  mother  for  my 
friend  in  this  requeft.  O  the  fwect  in- 
dulgence! How  has  my  heart  bled,  and 
how  does  it  ftill  bleed  for  her ! 

You  advife  me  not  to  depend  upon  a 
reconciliation.  I  do  not,  I  cannot  de- 
pend upon  it.  But,  neverthelefs,  it  is 
the  wi(h  next  my  heart.  And  as  to  this 
man,  what  can  I  do?  You  fte,  that 
marriage  is  nat  ahfolutely  in  my  oivn 
po-iver,  if  I  were  inclined  to  prefer  it  to 
the  trial  which  I  think  I  ought  to  have 
principally  in  view  to  make  for  a  re- 
conciliation. 

You  fay,  he  is  proud  and  infolent— 
Indeed  he  is.  But  can  it  be  your  opi- 
nion, that  he  intends  to  humble  me 
down  to  the  level  of  his  mean  pride? 

And  what  mean  you,  my  dear  friend, 
when  you  lay,  that  I  mull  throw  off  a 
little  more  of  the  •veil?— Indeed  I  never 
knew  that  I  wore  one.  Let  me  alfmr 
you,  that  if  I  fee  any-thing  in  IvJr, 
Lovelace  that  looks  like  a  defign  to 
humble  me,  his  infolence  fliall  nevi  r 
make  me  difcover  a  weaknefs  unworthy 
of  aperfondiftinguifliedbyyour  friend - 
Ihip;  that  is  to  fay,  unworthy  either  of 
my  fex,  or  of  my  former  felf, 

But  I  hope,  as  I  am  out  of  all  other 
protection,  that  he  is  not  capable  of 
mean  or  Iwi  refentiuentj .  If  he  has  had 

any 
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any  extraordinary  trouble  on  my  ac- 
count, may  he  not  thank,  himfelf  for  it? 
He  may;  and  lay  it,  if  he  pleafes,  to  his 
character;  which,  as  I  have  told  him, 
gave  at  leaft  a  pretence  to  my  brother 
agninfthim.  And  then,  did  I  ever  make 
him  any  promifes?  Did  I  ever  profefs 
a  love  for  him?  Did  I  ever  wiftiforthe 
continuance  of  his  addrefs?  Had  not 
my  brother's  violence  precipitated  mat- 
ters, would  not  my  indifference  to  him 
in  all  likelihood  (as  I  defigned  it  mould  ) 
have  tired  out  his  proud  fpirit*,  and 
made  him  fet  out  for  London,  where  he 
ufed  chiefly  to  refide  ?  And  if  he  bad, 
•would  there  not  have  been  an  end  of 
all  his  pretenfions  and  hopes  ?  For  no 
encouragement  had  I  given  him :  nor 
did  I  then  correfpond  with  him.  Nor, 
believe  me,  mould  I  have  begun  to  do 
fo — the  fatal  rencounter  not  having 
then  happened;  which  drew  me  in  af- 
terwards for  others  fakes,  (fool  that  I 
was!)  and  not  for  my  own.  Andean 
you  think,  or  can  he,  that  even  this  but 
temporarily- intended  correfpondence 
(which,  by  the  way,  my  motherf  con- 
nived at)  would  have  ended  thus,  had 
I  not  been  driven  on  one  hand,  and 
teazed  on  the  other,  to  continue  it ;  the 
occafion  which  had  at  firft  induced  it, 
continuing  ?  What  pretence  then  has 
he,  were  I  to  be  abfolutely  in  his  power, 
to  avenge  himfelf  on  me,  for  the  faults 
of  others;  and  through  which  I  have 
i'uffered  more  than  he  ?  It  cannot — can- 
not be,  that  I  mould  have  caufe  to  ap- 
prehend him  to  be  fo  ungenerous,  fo 
bad,  a  man. 

You  bid  me  not  be  concerned  at  the 
bickerings  between  your  mother  and 
you.  Can  I  avoid  concern,  when  thole 
bickerings  are  on  my  account?  That 
they  are  railed  (inftigated  fliall  I  fay?) 
by  my  uncle,  and  my  other  relations, 
furely  mult  add  to  my  concern. 

But  I  muft  obferve,  perhaps  too  cri- 
tically for  the  ftate  my  mind  is  in  at 
prefent,  that  the  very  fentences  you  give 
from  your  mother,  as  fo  many  impera- 
tives, which  you  take  amifs,  are  very 
fevere  reflections  upon  yourielf.  For 
inftance— '  You  {hall,  I  tell  you,  Navcy,* 
implies  that  you  haddifputed  her  will — 
And  fo  of  the  reft. 

And  further  let  me  obferve,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  what  you  iay,  that  there  cannot 
be  the  fame  reafon  for  a  prohibition  of 
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correfpondence  with  me,  as  there  was 
of  mine  with  Mr.  Lovelace;  that  I 
thought  as  little  of  bad  confequencTes 
from  my  correfpondence  with  him  at 
the  time,  as  you  can  do  from  yours  with 
me,  now.  But  if  obedience  be  a  (tutyt 
the  breach  of  it  is-  the  fault,  however 
circumltances  may  differ.  Surely  there 
is  no  merit  in  letting  up  our  own  judg- 
ment againft  the  judgments  of  our  pa- 
rents. And  if  it  be  punimable-fo  to  do, 
I  have  been  feverely  punifhedj  and  that 
is  what  I  warned  you  of,  from  my  own 
dear  experience. 

Yet,  God  forgive  me!  I  advife  thus 
againft  myfelf  with  very  great  reluft- 
ance:  and,  to  fay  truth,  have  not  ftrength 
of  mind,  at  prefent,  to  decline  it  my- 
felf. But,  if  my  occalion  go  not  off,  I 
will  take  it  into  farther  confideration. 

You  give  me  very  good  advice  in  re- 
lation to  this  man;  and  I  thank  you 
for  it.  When  you  bid  me  be  more  upon 
the  referve  with  him  in  exprefling  my 
diipleafure,  perhaps  I  may  try  for  it: 
but  to  palliate ,  as  you  call  it,  that,  my 
deareft  Mifs  Howe,  cannot  be  done,  by 
jour  <nvu 
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MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

YOU  may  believe,  my  dear  Mifs 
Howe,  that  the  circumftance  of 
the  noife  and  outcry  within  the  garden- 
door,  on  Monday  lalt,  gave  me  no  fmall 
unealinefs,  to  think  that  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  man,  who  could,  by  fuch 
vile  premeditation,  lay  a  (hare  to  trick 
me  out  of  myfelf,  as  I  have  fo  frequent- 
ly called  it. 

Whenever  he  came  in  my  fight,  the 
thought  of  this  gave  me  an  indignation 
that  made  his  prefencedifguftful  to  me; 
and  the  more,  as  1  fancied  I  beheld  in 
his  face  a  triumph  which  reproached  my 
weaknefs  on  that  account;  although, 
perhaps,  it  was  only  the  fame  vivacity 
and  placidnefs  that  generally  fit  upon 
his  features. 

I  was  refolved  to  tafk  him  upon  this 
fubjecl,  the  firft  time  I  could  have  pa- 
tience to  enter  upon  it  with  him.  For, 
befides  that  it  piqued  me  excefiively 


*  See  Vol.  J.  T  ge  17.  f  See  Vol.  I.  Page  iS, 
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from  the  nature  of  the  artifice,  I  ex- 
pected muffling  and  evafion,  if  he  were 
guilty,  that  would  have  incenfid  me: 
and,  if  not  confefledly  guilty,  Inch  un- 
fatisfailory  declarations,  as  itill  would 
hare  kept  my  mind  doubtful  and  un- 
eafy;  and  would,  upon  every  new  of. 
fence  that  he  might  give  me,  lharpen 
my  difguft  to  him. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  I  waited 
for;  and  will  lay  before  you  the  re- 
folt. 

He  was  making  his  court  to  my  good 
opinion  in  very  polite  terms,  and  with 
great  ferioufrrefs  lamenting  that  he  had 
loft  it;  declaring,  that  he  knew  not 
bow  he  had  deferved  todo  fo;  attribut- 
ing to  me  an  indifference  to  him,  that 
Aemed,  to  his  infinite  concern,  hourly 
toincreafe.  And  hebefotight  me  to  let 
fcjm  know  my  whole  mind,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  either  to 
confefs  his  faults  and  amend  them,  or 
clear  his  conduct  to  my  fatisf.iclion,  and 
thereby  entitle  himfelf  to  a  greater  Jhare 
of  iny  confidence. 

I  anfwered    him  with   qoicknefs— 

*  Then,  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  will  tell  you 
'.  one  thing  with  a  franknefs,  that  is, 

*  perhaps,  more  fuit.ihle  to  my  charae- 

*  ter,  than  to  yours,"  [He  hoped  not,  he 
faiJ]  '  which  givrs  me  3  very  bad  opi- 

*  nion  of  you,  as  a  defigning  artful 

*  man.* 

'  lam  all  attention,  Madim.' 

4  T  never  can  think  tolerably  of  yon, 

*  while  the  noife  and  voice  I  heml  at 

*  the  garden-door,  which  put  me  into 

*  the  terror  you  took  fo  much  advan- 

*  tnge  of,   remains    unaccounted  for. 
«  Tell  me  fairly,  tell  me  candidly,  the 

*  whole  of  that  circumliance;  and  of 

*  your  dealings  with  that  wicked  |t>- 
'  feph  Leman ;  and  according  to  your 
'  explicitnefs  in  this  particular,  I  mall 
f  form  a  judgment  of  your  future  pro- 
f  feflions.' 

4  1  will,  without  referve,  mydeareft 

*  life,'  faid  he,  '  tell  you  the  whole; 

*  and  hope  that  my  fincerity  in  the  re- 

*  lation  will  atone  for  any- thing  you 

*  may  think  wrong  in  the  fail. 

4  I  knew  nothing,'  faid  fre,  'of  this 
'  man,  this  Leman,  and  mould  have 

*  fcorned  a  refort  to  fo  low  a  method  as 

*  bribing  the  fervant  of  any  family  to 

*  let  me  into  the  fecrets  of  that  family, 
4  if  I  had  not  detected  him  in  attempt- 
«  ing  to  corrupt  a  fervam  of  mine,  to 
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'  inform  him  of  all  rny  motions,  of  all 
'   my  hippofed  intrigues,  and,  in  Ihoit, 

*  -of  every  aclion  of  my  private  life,  as 
'  well  as  of  my  circumltances  and  en- 
'  gagements;  and  this  for  motives  too 
'  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

1  My  fervant  told  me  of  his  offers, 
4  and  I  ordered  him,  unknown  to  the 
'  tellow,  to  let  me  hears  converfatioa 
4  that  wastopafs  between  them. 

4  In  the  midlt  of  it,  and  juft  as  lie 
1  had  mailt:  an  oftcr  of  money  for  a  par- 

*  ticular    piece    of   intelligence,    pro- 
4  mifmg  more  when  procured,  I  broke 
'  in  upon  them,  and  by  bl after,  calling 

*  fora  knife  to  cut  off"  his  ears  (one  of 
'  which  I  took  hold  of)  in  order  to 
4  make  a  prcfent  of  it,  as  I  laid,  to  his 
4  employers,  I  obliged  him  to  ttll  me 
'  who  they  were. 

4  Your  brother,  Madam,  and  your 
'  uncle  Antony,  he  named. 

4  It  was  not  difficult  when  I  had 
4  given  him  my  pardon  on  naming  them 
'  (after  I  had  fet  befure  him  the  enor- 
4  mity  of  the  talk  he  had  undertaken, 
4  and  the  honourablenei's  of  my  inten- 
'  tions  to  your  dear  fclr)  to  prevail 
'  upon  him,  by  a  larger  reward,  to 
4  fcrve  me;  fince,  at  the  lame  time,  he 
'  might  prefer ve  the  favour  of  your 
'  uncle  and  brother,  as  I  deiired  to 
'  know  nothing,  but  what  related  to 
4  myfelf  ami  to  you,  in  order  to  guard 
4  us  both  againft  the  effects  of  an  ill- 

*  will,  which  all  his  fellow  fervants, 
'  as   well   as  liinilelf,   as  he  acknow- 
4  ledged,  thought  uniltterveJ. 

*  By  this  means,  1  own  toyou,  Ma- 
'  dam,  I  frequently  turned  his  prmci- 
4  pals  about  upon  a  pivot  of  my  own, 
'  unknown  to  themlelvcs:  and  the  fel- 
4  low,  who  is  always  calling  himielf  a 
4  plain  man,  and  boafting  of  his  coa- 
'  jlie/}C£,wd$  theeafier,  as  1  condefcend- 
'  ed  frequently  to  amire  him  of  my  ho- 
'  nourableviews;  andasheknewtbatthe 
4  ufe  I  made  of  his  intelligence,  in  all 
4  likelihood,  prevented  fatal  mifchiefs. 

4  I  was  the  more  pleaied  with  his 

*  fervices,  as  (let  me  acknowledge  to 
4  you,  Madam)  they  procured  to  you, 
4  unknown  to  yourfelr,  a  fafe  andun- 
4  interrupted   egrefe    (which    perhaps 
4  would  not  otherwife  have  been  con- 
4  tinued  to  you   fo  long  as  it  was)  to 
'  the  garden  and   wood-houfe:  for  he 
'  undertook  to  them,  to  watch  all  your 
'  motions j   and  the  more  chearfully 

4  (for 
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«  (for  the  fellow  loves  yovi)  a«  it  kept 
«  off  the  curiofity  of  others  *.' 

So,  rny  clenr,  it  conies  out,  that  I 
v:\-felf  was  obliged  to  this  deep  con- 
triver. 

I  fat  in  filent  aftonifhmcnt;  ami  thus 
he  went  on.  ; 

'  As  to  the  circumftance,  for  which 

*  you  think  (b  hardly  of  me,  I  do  freely 
'  confefs,  that  having  a  fufpicion  that 
4  you  would  revoke  your  intention  of 

*  getting  away,'  and  in  that  cafe  ap- 

*  prehending  that vrcfluxild not havethe 

*  time  together  that  was  neceffnry  for 

*  that  purpole;  I  had  ordered  him  to 

*  keep  off  every-body  he  could  keep  off, 
4  and  to  be  himfelf  within  view  of  the 

*  garden -door;  for  I  was  determined, 

*  if  poflThle,  to  induce  you  to  adhere 
4  to  your  refaction.' 

*  But  pray,  Sir,""  interrupting  him, 

*  how  cnme  you  to  apprehend  that  I 
'  mould  revoke  my  intention  ?  I  had  in- 

*  deed  depoiited  a  letter  to  that  purpofe; 

*  but  you  had  it  not:  andhow,  as  Ihad 

*  referved  to  myfelf  the  privilege  of  a 

*  revocation,    did  you   know,    but    I 
'  might  have  prevailed  upon  my  friends, 

*  -.iiid    fo    have  revoked    upon    good 

*  grounds?' 

4  I  will  be  very  ingenuous,  Madam 
'  —  You  had  made  me  hope  that  if  you 

*  changed  your  mind,  you  would  give 
4  me  a  meeting  to  apprize  me  of  the 

*  reafons  for  it.     I  went  to  the  loofe 

*  bricks,  and  I  fa\v  the  letter  there: 
'  and  as  I  knew  your  friends  were  iin- 

*  moveably  fixed  in  their  fchemes,  I 
'  doubted  not  trut  the  Jetter  was  to  re- 
8  vokeor  fufpcnd  your  refolurion;  and 

*  probably  to  fervc  injk-ad  of  a  meeting 
4  too.     I  therefore  let  it  lie,  that  if  you 

revoke,  you  might  be  under  the 

*  neceffity  of  meeting  me  for  the  fnlce 
v  ol  the  expectation  you  had  given  me  : 
*"  and  as   I   came  prepared,  I  was  re- 

*  folved,  pardon  me.  Madam,  what- 
'  ever  were  your  intentions,  that  you 

*  itiould  not  go  back.     Had   I  ttker, 
'  your  ietter,  I  imift  have  h«en  deter- 

*  mined  by  the  contents  or"  if,  for  the 

*  prefeat,  at  ieaft:  but  not  having  re- 
<  ceived  it,  and  you  having  reafon   to 
'  think  I  wanted  not  refelution,  in  a 
'  fituafion  fo  defperate,  to  mak-  your 
'  friends  a  perinnai  vifit,  I  dependr-j 
'  upon  die  \nterview  you  had  bid  me 

*  hope  for.' 

'  Wicked  wretch'.'  fa  id  I;  '  It  is 


'  my  grief,  that  I  gave  you  opporm- 
€  nity  to  take  fo  exaft  a  meafure  of  my 

•  weaknefs  ! — Butot;o«/^you  havcpjc- 
'  fumed  to  vifit  tht  family,  had  I  not 
4  met  you  ?' 

*  Indeed  I  would.  I  had  fome  friends 
'  in  readinefs,  who  were  'to  have  ac- 
'  companied  me  to  them.  And  had 
4  your  father  reftifed  to  give  me  au- 

*  dience,  I  would  have  taken  my  friends 
1  with  me  to  Solmes.' 

'  And  what  did  you  intend  to  do  to 

4  Mr.  Solmes  ?' 

'  Not  th«  Ieaft  hurt,  had  the  man  been 

4  palTive.' 

'  Jiut  had  h«  not  been  paflive,  as  you 

4  call  it,  what  would  you  have  done  to 

4  Mr.  Solmes?' 

He  was  loth,   he  faid,  to  tell  me— 

Yet  not  the  Ieaft  hurt  to  his  perfos. 
1  repeated  my  question. 
If  hcKinJ}  tell  me,  he  only  propofed 

to  carry  off  the  poor  fellow,  and  to  hide 

him  for  a  month  or  two.     And  this  he 

would  have  done,  let  what  would  have 

been  the  confequence. 

Was  ever  Aich  a  wretch  heard  of '— 

I  fighed  from  the  bottom  of  my  hearty 

but  bid  him  proceed  from  the  part  I  had 

interrupted  him  at. 

'  I  ordered  the  fellow,  as  I  told  you, 
Madam,'  faid  he,  '  to  keep  withia 
view  of  the  garden-door:  and  if  he 
found  any  parley  between  us,  and 
any-body  coming  (before  you  could 
retreat  uadifcovered)  whofe  coming 
might  be  attended  with  violent  effefts, 
he  fhould  cry  out;  and  this  not  only 
in  order  to  fave  himfelf  from  their 
fufpicions  of  him,  but  to  give  me 
warning  to  make  off,  and,  if  pofTiblf, 
to  induce  you  (I  own  it,  Madam) 
to  go  off  with  me,  according  to  your 
own  appointment.  And  I  hope,  all 
circumfbncesconfidercd,  and  the  dan- 
ger I  was  in  of  lofing  you  for  ever,, 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  tbat 
contrivance,  or  if  you  had  not  met 
me,  that  upon  Solmes,  will  not  pro- 
cure me  your  hatred:  for,  had  they 
come  as  I  expefted  as  well  asjw, 
what  i  defpicable  wretch  had  I  been, 
rould  I  have  left  you  to  the  ii)fult*of. 
a  brother  and  others  of  your  family, 
whole  mercy  was  cruelty  when  they 
had  not  the  pretence  with  which  this 
driefhrd  interview  would  have  fur- 
nifhed  them '.' 
'  What  a  wretch!'  faid  I,—'  But 


*  See  Vol.  II,  p   2  ;c. 
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if,  Sir,  taking  your  own  account  of 
this  thange  matter  to  be  fail,  any- 
body were  coming,  hew  happened  it,, 
that  I  faw  only  that  man  Laman  (I 
thought  it  was  he)  out  of  the  door, 
and  at  a  diftauce  look  after  u^  ? ' 
'  Very  lucky  1'  faid  he,  putting  his 
fcand  firft  in  one  pocket,  then  in  ano- 
ther— f  1  hope  I  have  not  thrown  it 

•  away — It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  coat  I 

•  had  on  yefterday — Little  did  I  think 

•  it  would  be  nccerfary  to  be  produced— 
'  But  I  loVe  to  come  to  a  demonftration 

•  whenever  I  can — I  may  be  giddy — I 

•  may  be  heedlefs.     I  am  indeed — But 

•  no  man,  as  to  you,  Madam,  ever  had 

•  a  fincerer  heart.' 

He  then  ftepping  to  the  parlour-door, 
called  his  fervant  to  bring  him  the  coat 
be  had  on  yefterday. 

The  fervant  did.  And  in  the  pocket, 
rumpled  up  as  a  paper  he  regarded  not, 
lie  pulled  out  a  letter,  written  by  that 
Jofepb,  dated  Monday  nightj  in  which 
he  begs  pardon  for  crying  out  fo  foon 
—fays,  That  his  fears  of  being  dif- 
eovered  to  aft  on  both  fides,  had  made 
him  take  the  ruining  of  a  little  dog 
(th;it  always  follows  him)  through  the 
phyllirea-hedge,  for  Betty's  being  at 
hand,  or  fome  of  his  mailers :  and 
•when  he  found  his  miftake,  he  opened 
the  door  b'y  his  own  key,  (which  the 
contriving  wretch  confeffed  he  had  fur- 
nilhed  him  with)  and  inconfiderately 
•ran  out  in  a  hurry,  to  have  apprized 
him  that  his  crying  out  was  owing  to 
his  fright  t>nly:  and  he  added,  that 
they  were  upon  the  hunt  for  me,  by  the 
time  he  returned  *. 

I  (hook  my  head — '  Deep!  deep! 
deep!'  (aid  I,  <  at  the  belt!— O  Mr. 
Lovelace!  God  forgive. and  reform 
you i — But  you  are,  I  fee  plainly 
(upon  the  whole  of  your  own  ac- 
count) a  very  artful,  a  very  defigu- 
ing  man.' 

*  Love,  my  dcareft  life,  is  ir.gcni- 
otis.  Niglit  and  day  have  I  racked  my 
ftupid  brain,'  ['  O  Sirt*  thought  /, 
nntjlupid !  'Twere  well  perhaps  if  it 
were.'']  '  to  contrive  methods  to  pre- 
vent the  facrifice  delignedto  be  made 
of  you,  and  the  mifchicf  that  mud 
haveenfued  upon  it:  fo  little  hold  in 
your  affections;  fuch  undeferved  an- 


'  tipathy  from  your  friends:  fo  much 
'  danger  of  lofing  you  for  ever  from 
c  both  caufes.  I  have  not  had  for  the 
'  whole  fortnight  before  laft  Monday, 
'  half  an  hour's  reft  at  a  time.  And 
.  '  I  own  to  you,  Madam,  that  I  fhould 
'  never  have  forgiven  tnyfelf,  had  I 
'  omitted  any  contrivance  or  fore- 
'  thought  that  would  have  prevented 
'  your  return  without  me.' 

Again  I  blamed  myfelf  for  meeting 
him:  and  juftly;  for  there  were  many 
chances  to  one,  that  I  had«o/  met  him. 
And  if  I  had  not,  all  his  fortnight's 
contrivances,  as  to  me,  would  have 
come  to  nothing}  and  perhaps  I  might 
neverthelefs  have  efcaped  Solmes. 

Yet,  had  he  refolved  to  come  to  Jiar- 
lowe  Place  with  his  friends,  and  been 
infulted,  as  he  Certainly  would  have 
been,  what  mifchiefs  might  have  fol- 
lowed ! 

But  his  refolutions  to  run  away  with 
and  to  hide  the  poor  Solmes  for  a  month 
or  fo,  O  my  dear !  what  a  wretch  have 
I  let  run  away  with  me,  inftead  of 
Solmes ! 

I  afkedhim,  if  he  thought  fuch  enor- 
mities as  thefe,  fuch  defiances  of  the 
laws  of  fociety,  would  have  palled  un- 
puniflied? 

He  had  the  aflurance  to  fay,  with  one 
of  his  ufual  gay  airs,  That  he  fhould 
by  this  means  have  difappointed  his 
enemies,  and  faved  me  from  a  forced 
marriage.  He  had  no  pleafure  in  fuch 
defperate  puflies.  Solmes  he  would  not 
have  perfonally  hurt.  He  mult  have 
fled  his  country,  for  a  time  at  leaft  : 
and,  truly,  if  he  had  been  obliged  to 
do  fo,  (as  all  his  hopes  of  my  favour 
muft  have  been  at  an  end)  he  would 
have  had  a  fellow-traveller  of  his  own 
fex  out  of  our  family,  whom  I  little 
thought  of. 

Was  ever  fuch  a  wretch!— To  be  fure 
he  meant  my  brother ! 

'  And  fuch,  Sir,'  faid  I>  in  highre- 
fentment,  '  are  the  ufes  you  make  of 

*  your  corrupt  intelligencer— ' 

*  My  corrupt  intelligencer,  Madam!* 
interrupted  he.  «  He  is  to  this  hour 
'  your  brother's  as  well  as  mine.  By 
'  what  I  have  ingenuoufly  told  you, 
'  you  may  fee  who  began  this  corrup- 

*  tion.    Let  me  allure  you.  Madam, 


•  Sec  his  letter  to  Jofepb  Leroan,  Vol.  II.  No.  L.  towards  the  end,  where  he  tell  shim, 
kc  would  cootiive  hi  him  a  Utter  vf  th«  nature  to  copy. 
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that  there  are  many  free  things  which 
I  have  been  guilty  of  as  reprizals,  in 
which  I  would  not  have  been  the  ag- 
treffor* 

1  All  that  I  fhall  furtherfay  on  this 
head,  Mr.  Lovelace,  is  this:  that  as 
this  vile  double-faced  wretch  has  pro- 
bably been  the  caufe  of  great  mif- 
chief  on  both  fides,  and  y?;'// conti- 
nues, as  you  own,  his  wicked  prac- 
tices, I  think  it  would  be  but  jult,  to 
have  my  friends  apprized  what  a  crea- 
ture be  is  whom  fome  of  them  en- 
courage.* 

«  What  you  pleafe,  Madam,  as  to 
that — My  lervice,  as  well  as  your 
brother's,  is  now  almoftover  for  him. 
The  fellow  has  made  a  good  hand  of 
it.  He  does  not  intend  to  ftay  long 
in  his  place.  He  is  now  aftually  in 
treaty  for  an  inn,  which  will  do  his 
bufmefs  for  life.  I  can  tell  you  fur- 
ther, that  he  makes  loveto  your  filler's 
Betty,  and  that  by  my  ad-vice.  They 
will  be  married  when  he  is  eftablifh- 
ed.  An  innkeeper's  wife  is  every 
man's  miftrefs;  and  I  have  a  fcheme 
in  my  head  to  fet  fome  engines  at  work 
to  make  her  repent  her  fancy  beha- 
haviour  to  you  to  the  laft  day  of  her 
life.' 

'  What  a  wicked  fchemer  are  you, 

Sir! — Who  (hall  avenge  upon  you 

the  (till  greater  evils  which  you  have 

been  guilty  of?  I  forgive  Betty  with 

all  my  heart.     She  was  not  my  fer- 

v'ant;  and  but  too  probably,  in  what 

(he  did,  obeyed  the  commands  of  her 

to  whom  me  owed  duty,  better  than 

I  obeyed  thole  to  whom  I  owed  more.' 

No  matter  for  that,  the  wretch  {aid : 

[To  before^  my  dear,  bemuft  defign  to 

make  me  afraid  of  him]  the  decree  was 

gone  out — Betty  muft    {mart — Smart 

too  by  an  a<5t  of  her  own  choice.     He 

loved,  he  faid,  to  make  bad  people  their 

own  punifhers.— - '  Nay,  Madam,  ex- 

'  cufe  me;  but  if  the  fellow,  if  this 

'  Jofeph,    in  your   opinion,    deferves 

*  puniftiment,  mine  is   a  complicated 
'  fcheme;  a  man  and  his  wife  cannot 
1  well  fuffer  feparately,  and  it  may  come 
'  home  to  him  too.' 

I  had  no  patience  with  him.     I  told 
him  fo.     <  I  fee,  Sir,'  faid  I,  <  I  fee, 

*  what  a  man  I  am  with.     Your  rattle 
'  warns  me  of  thefaake.' — And  away 
I  flung;  leaving  him  leemingly  vexed, 
and  in  confufton. 
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MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

MY  plain-dealing  with  Mr.  Love- 
lace, on  feeing  him  again,  and 
the  free  diflike  I  exprefled  to  his  ways, 
his  manners,  and  his  contrivances,  as 
well  as  to  his  fpeeches,  have  obliged 
him  to  recolleft  hirnfelf  a  little.  He 
will  have  it,  that  the  menaces  which 
he  threw  out  juft  now  againft  my  bro- 
ther and  Mr.  Solmes,  are  only  the  ef- 
fec"l  of  an  unmeaning  pleafantry.  He 
has  too  great  a  ftake  in  his  country,  he 
fays,  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  enterprizes  as 
mould  lay  him  under  a  neceflity  of 
quitting  it  for  ever.  Twenty  things, 
particularly,  he  fays,  he  has  fuffered 
Jofeph  Leman  to  tell  of  him,  that 
were  not,  and  could  not  be  true,  in  or- 
der to  make  himfelf  formidable  in  fome 
people's  eyes,  and  this  purely  with  a 
view  to  prevent  mifchief.  He  is  un- 
happy, as  far  as  he  knows,  in  a  quick 
invention;  in  hitting  readily  upon  ex- 
pedients; and  many  things  are  report- 
ed of  him  which  he  never  faid,  and 
many  which  he  never  did,  and  others 
which  he  has  only  talked  of,  (as  jult 
now)  and  which  he  has  forgot  as  foon 
as  the  words  have  parted  his  lips. 

This  may  be  fo,  in  parfe  my  dear. 
No  one  man  fo  young  could  be  fo  wick- 
ed as  he  has  been  reported  to  be.  But 
fuch  a  man  at  the  head  of  fuch  wretches 
as  he  is  faid  to  have  at  his  beck,  all 
men  of  fortune  and  fearlefsnefs,  and 
capable  of  fuch  enterprizes  as  I  have 
unhappily  found  him  capable  of,  what 
is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  him  ! 

His  carelefsnefs  about  his  character 
is  one  of  his  excufes:  a  very  bad  one. 
What  hope  can  a  woman  have  of  a  man 
who  values  not  his  reputation? — Thele 
gay  wretches  may,  in  mixed  converfa- 
tion,  divert  for  an  hour  or  fo:  but  the 
man  of  probity,  the  man  of  virtue,  is 
the  man  that  is  to  be  the  partner  for 
life.  What  woman,  who  could  help 
it,  would  fubmit  it  to  the  courtefy  of  :i 
wretch,  who  avows  a  dilYegard  to  all 
moral  fanclions,  whether  he  will  per- 
form his  part  of  the  matrimonial  obli- 
gation, and  treat  her  with  tolerable  po~ 
litenefs  ? 

With  thefe  notions,  and. with  thefc 
.Xx  reflections, 
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reflexions,  to  be  thrown  upon  fuch  a 
man  as  himfelf — Would  to  Heaven — 
But  what  aval  1  wiflies  now » — To  whom 
can  I  fly,  if  I  would  fly  from  him  ? 
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MR.    LOV1LACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL    14. 

NE  V  E  R  did  I  hear  of  fuch  a  par- 
cel of  fooli/h  toads  as  thefe  Har- 
lowes!  —  Why,  Belford,  the  lady  muft 
fall,  if  every  hair  of  her  head  were  a 
guardian  angel,  unlel's  they  were  to 
make  a  vifible  appearance  for  her,  «r, 
1'natching  her  from  me  at  unawares, 
would  draw  her  after  them  into  the 
ftariy  regions. 

All  I  had  to  apprehend,  was,  that  a 
daughter  fo  reluctantly  carried  off, 
would  offer  terms  to  her  father,  and 
would  be  accepted  upon  a  mutual  con- 
ctdeitce\  they  to  give  up  Solutes,  Jhe  to 
g;ive  up  me.  And  fo  I  was  contriving 
to  do  all  I  could  to  guard  againft  the 
latter.  But  they  feem  refolded  to  per- 
fect the  work  they  have  begun. 

What  ftupid  creatures  are  there  in 
the  world  !  This  foolifh  brother  not  to 
know,  that  he  who  would  be  bribed 
to  undertake  a  bafe  thing  by  one,  would 
be  c<wr-bribed  to  retort  tat  bafenefs; 
especially  when  he  could  be  put  into 
t'.ie  way  to  ferve  himfelf  by  both  !  — 
Thou,  Jack,  wilt  never  know  one  half 
of  my  contrivances. 

He  here  relates  th  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  the  lady  (upon  the 
fitly  f&  of  the  noife  and  exclama- 
tions his  agent  made  at  the  garden 
//w)  to  'the  fame  ejfe£t  as  in  the 
Lady's  letter,  No.  XVII.  and  pro  - 
6  exulting: 

What  a  capacity  for  glorious  mif- 

chief  has  thy  friend!.  —  Yet  how  near 

•;th  all  of  it!  The  only  deviation, 

my  afferting  that  the  fellow  made  the 

noifes  by  tnijlake,  and  through  fright, 

ai".  A  not  by  previous  direction:  had  /he 

:i  the  prccife  truth,  her  anger,  to 

be  iu  taken  in,  would  never  have  let 

h  i  forgive  me. 

Had  I  been  a  military  hero,  I  fhould 
have  made  gunpowder  uielefs;  for  I 
fliould  have  blown  up  all  my  adve'rfa- 


ries  by  dint  of  ftratagem,  turning  their 
own  devices  upon  them. 

But  thefe  fathers  and  mothers — Lord 
help  'em! — Were  not  the  powers  of  na- 
ture ftronger  than  thofe  of  difcretion, 
and  were  not  that  bufy  dea  bona  to  af- 
ford her  genial  aids,  till  tardy  prudence 
qualified  parents  to  manage  their  fu- 
ture offspring,  how  few  people  would 
havechildrcp! 

James  and  Arabella  may  have  their 
motives  j  but  what  can  be  laid  foi  a  fa- 
ther acting  as  this  father  has  acted  ? 
What  for  a  mother  ?  What  for  an  aunt? 
What  for  uncles  ? — Who  can  have  pa- 
tience with  fuch  fellows  and  fellow- 
efles  ? 

Soon  will  the  fair-one  hear  how  high 
their  foolifh  refentments  run  againft 
her:  and  then  will  ihe,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
have  a  little  more  confidence  in  me. 
Then  will  I  be  jealous  that  fhe  loves 
me  not  with  the  preference  my  heart 
builds  upon.  Then  will  I  bring  her 
to  confeflions  of  grateful  love:  and 
then  will  I  kifs  her  when  Ipleafe;  and 
not  ftand  trembling,  as  now,  like  a 
hungry  hound,  who  fees  a  delicious 
model  within  his  reach,  (the  froth 
hanging  about  his  verinillion  jaws)  yet 
dares  not  leap  at  it  for  his  life. 

But  I  was  originally  a  bafhful  mpr- 
tal.  Indeed  I  am  bafhful  ftill  with  re- 
gard to  this  lady — Bafhful,  yei  know 
the  fex  fowell! — But  that  indeed  is  the 
reafon  that  I  knoxv  it  fo  well: — for, 
Jack,  I  have  had  abundant  caufc, 
when  I  have  looked  into  myfelf,  by 
way  of  comparifon  with  the  other  fex, 
to  conclude,  that  a  bafhful  man  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  foul  of  a  woman; 
and  fo,  like  Tirefias,  can  tell  what 
they  think,  and  what  they  drive  at^a* 
well  as  themftlves. 

The  nicdeftones  and  I,  partictil. 
are  pretty  much  upon  a  par.  The  dif- 
ference between  us  is  only,  what  they 
think,  I  aft.  But  the  immodeft  ones 
out-do  the  word  of  us  by  a  bar'? 
length,  both  in  thinking  and  acting. 

One  argument  let  me  plead  in  proof 
of  my  aflertion;  that  even' we  rnkes 
love  modefty  in  a  woman;  while  the 
modeft  women  as  they  are  accounted 
(that  is  to  fay,  Aejljefl)  love,  and  ge- 
nerally prefer,  nu  impudent  man. 
Whence  can  (his  be,  but  from  a  like- 
nefs  in  nature  ?  And  this  made  the  poet 
fay,  That  every  woman  is  a  rake  jn  her 
heart.  It  concerns  them  by  their  ac- 
tions, 
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t_; 

I 


,  to   prove  the  contrary,   if  they 


Thus  have  I  read  in  fome  of  the  phi- 
lofophers,  That  no  wickednefs  is  corn- 
far  able  to  the  loiekednefi  of  a  woman  *. 
Canft  thou  tell  me,,  Jack,  who  fays 

is !  Was  it  Socrates  ?  for  he  had  the 

vil  of  a  wife — Or  who  ?  Or  is  it  So- 
omon?  —  King  Solomon — Thou  re- 
membereft  to  have  read  of  fuch  a  king, 
doft  thou  not?  SOL-O-MON,  I  learned, 
in  my  infant  (late  [My  mother  was  a 
good  woman]  to  anlwer,  when  afked, 
'  Wbo  was  the  wife/I  man?" — But  my 
indulgent  queftioner  never  afked  me, 
How  he  came  by  the  un-infpired  part 
of  his  wifdom. 

Come,  come,  Jack,  you  and  I  are 
not  fo-  very  bad,  could  we  but  flop 
where  we  are. 

He  then  gives  the  particulars  of -what 
pajfed  between  him  and  the  lady  on 
his  menaces  relating  to  her  brother 
and  Mr.  Sol /ties,  and  of  his  defign 
to  punijh  Betty  Barnes  and  Jojeph 
Lcman. 


LETTER     XX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

TRIP  AY,  APRIL  14. 

I  Will  now  give  you  the  particulars 
of  a  conversation  that  has  juft  pafTed 
between  Mr.  Lovelace  and  mej  which 
I  mud  call  agreeable. 

It  began  with  his  telling  me,  that  he 
had  juft  received  intelligence,  that  my 
friends  were  on  a  fadden  corne  to  a  re- 
folution, to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of 
purfuing  me,  or  of  getting  me  back: 
and  that  therefore  he  attended  me  to 
know  my  pleafure ;  and  what  I  would 
do,  or  have  him  do  ? 

I  told  him,  that  I  would  have  him 
leave  me  directly;  and  that,  when  it 
was  known  to  every  body  that  I  was 
absolutely  independent  of  him,  it  would 
pal's,  that  .1  had  Itft  my  father's  houfe 
btcaufeof  my  brother's  ill  ufageof  me: 
which  was  a  plea  that  I  might  make 
with  juitice,  and  to  the  excuie  of  my 
father,  as  well  as  of  myielf. 

He  mildly  replied,  that  if  we  could 
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be  certain,  that  my  relations  would  ad- 
bere  to  this  their  new  resolution,  he  could 
have  no  objection,  fmce  fuch  was  my 
pleafure:  but,  as  he  was  well  allured, 
that  they  had  taken  it  only  from  appre- 
henfions,  that  a  more  atti-ve  one  might 
involve  my  brother  (who  had  breathed 
nothing  but  revenge)  in  fome  fatal 
misfortune,  there  was  too  much  reafon 
to  believe,  that  they  would  refume 
their  former  purpofe  the -moment  they 
fhould  think  they  fafdy  might. 

'  This,  Madam,1  laid  he,  '  is  a  rifqtie 
'  I  cannot  run.  You  would  think  it 
'  ftrange  if  I  could.  And  yet,  as 
'  foon  as  I  knew  they  had  fo  given  out, 
'  I  thought  it  proper  to  apprize  you  of 
'  it,  and  to  take  your  commands  upon 
«  it.' 

*  Let  me  hear,'  faid  I,    willing  to 
try  if  he    had    any   particular   view, 

*  what_yo«  think  moft  advifeable?' 

*  "Tis  very  eafy  to  fay,  That  if  I 

*  durft — If  I  might  not  offend  you — If 
'  it  were  not  to  break  conditions  that 

*  jhallbe  inviolable  with  meS 

'  Say  then,  Sir,    what   you   wsuld 

*  fay.     I  can  approve  or  difapprove,  as 
«  I  think  fit.' 

Had  not  the  man  a  fine  opportunity 
here  to  fpeak  out  ?  He  had.  And  thus 
he  ufed  it. 

'  To  wave,  Madam,  what  I  would 

*  fay  till  I  have  more  courage  to  fpeak 
'  out,'  [More  courage — Mr.  Lo<velace 
more  courage,  my  dear!~\ — '  I  will  only 

*  propofe  what  I  think  will  be  moft 
'  agreeable  to  you — Suppofe,    if  you 
'  cbufe  not  to  go  to  Lady  Bettys,  that 
'  you  take  a  turn  crofs  the  country  to 
«  Windfor?' 

<  Why  to  Windfor?' 

*  Becaufe  it  is  a  pleafant  place:  be- 

*  caufe  it  lies  in  the  way  either  to  Berk- 
'  mire,    to   Oxford,    or  to  London. 
'  Berkshire,  where  Lord  M.  is  at  pre- 

*  fent:  Oxford,  in  the  neighbourhood 
'  of  which  lives  Lady  Betty;  London, 
'  whither  you  may  retire  at  your  plear 
'   fine.     Or,    if  you  will  have  it  fo, 
'  whither  I  may  go,  you  flaying  at 
'  Windfor;  and  yet  be  within  an  eafy 
'  diftance  of  you,  if  any-thing  mould 
1  happen,    or  if  your   friends  ihouid 
'  cliange  their  new-taken  refolution.' 

This  propolal,  however,  difpleafed 
me  net.  But  I  laid,  My  only  objec- 


*  Mr.  Lovelace  is  as  much  out  in  his  conicfture  cf  Solomon,  as  of  Socrates,     The 
fcclcfiafticttfj  Chap.  XXV, 

X  x  2    .  tion 
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tion  was,  the  diftance  of  Windfor  from 
Mifs  Howe,  of  whom  I  mould  be  glad 
to  be  always  within  two  or  three  hours 
reach  by  a  meflenger,  if  poffible. 

If  I  had  thoughts  of  any  other  place 
than  Windfor  or  nearer  to  Mifs  Howe, 
he  wanted  but  my  commands,  and 
would  feek  for  proper  accommoda- 
tions: but,  fix  as  I  pleafed,  farther  or 
nearer,  he  had  fervants,  and  they  had 
nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  obey  me. 

A  grateful  thing  then  he  named  to 
me— To  fend  for  my  Hannah,  as  foon 
as  I  fhall  be  fixed  '*;  unlei's  I  would 
chufe  one  of  the  young  gentlewomen 
here  to  attend  me}  both  of  whom,  as 
I  had  acknowledged,  were  very  oblig- 
ing; and  he  knew  I  had  generofity 
enough  to  make  it  worth  their  while. 

This  of  Hannah,  he  might  fee,  I 
took  very  well.  I  faid,  I  had  thoughts 
of  fending  for  her,  as  foon  as  I  got  to 
more  convenient  lodgings.  As  to 
thefe  young  gentlewomen,  it  were  pity 
to  break  in  upon  that  ufefulnefs  which 
the  whole  family  were  of  fo  each  other: 
each  having  her  proper  part,  and  per- 
forming it  with  an  agreeable  alacrity: 
infomuch  that  I  liked  them  all  fo  well, 
that  I  could  even  pafs  my  days  among 
them  were  he  to  leave  me;  by  which 
means  the  lodgings  would  be  more 
convenient  to  me  than  now  they  were. 

He  need  not  repeat  his  objections  to 
this  place,  he  faid:  but  as  to  going  to 
Windfor,  or  wherever  elfe  I  thought 
fit,  or  as  to  his  perfonal  attendance,  or 
leaving  me,  he  would  affiire  me,  (he 
very  agreeably  faid)  that  I  could  pio- 
pofe  nothing  in  which  I  thought  my  re- 
putation, and  even  my  p:in£ii/iot  con- 
cerned, that  he  would  not  chearfuily 
come  into.  And  lince  I  was  to  much 
taken  up  with  my  pen,  he  would  in- 
ilantly  order  his  horfe  to  be  got  ready, 
and  would  fet  out. 

Not  to  be  off  my  caution.  '  Have 
f  you  any  acquaintance  at  Windfor  ?' 
faid  I. — '  Know  you  of  any  conveni- 

•  ent  lodgings  there?1 

'  Except  the  Foreit,'  replied  he, 
4  where  I  have  often  hunted,  I  know 

*  the  leaft  of  Windfor,  of  any  place  fo 
'  noted  and   fo   pleafant.     Indeed,  I 
'  have  not  a  fnigle  acquaintance  U 

Upon  the  whoie,  I  told  him,  that  I 
thought  his  propofal  of  Windlbr  not 


amifs;  and  that  I  would  remove  thf- 
ther,  if  I  could  get  a  lodging  only  for 
my  1  elf,  and  an  upper-chamber  for  Han- 
nah; for  that  my  ftock  of  money  was 
but  fmall;  as  was  eafy  to  be  conceived; 
and  I  mould  be  very  loth  to  be  obliged 
toany-body.  I  added,  that  the  fooner 
I  removed  the  better;  for  that  then  he 
could  have  no  objection  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, or  Berkfhire,  as  he  pleafed:  and 
I  mould  let  every- body  know  my  inde- 
pendence. 

He  again  propofed  himfelf,  in  very 
polite  terms,  for  my  banker.  But  I, 
as  civilly,  declined  his  offer. 

This  converfation  was  to  be,  all  of 
it,  in  the  main,  agreeable.  He  aflced, 
whether  I  would  chufe  to  lodge  in  the 
town  of  Windfor,  or  out  of  it? 

'  As  near  the  caftle,'  I  faid,  '  as  pof- 
*  fible,  for  the  convenience  of  going 
'  conftantly  to  the  publick  worfhip.' 
An -opportunity  I  had  been  long  de- 
prived of. 

He  fhould  be  very  glad,  he  told  me, 
if  he  could  procure  me  accommoda- 
tions in  any  one  of  the  canons  houfes; 
which  he   imagined   would    be   more 
agreeable  to   me  than  any  other,  on 
many  accounts.     And  as  he  could  de- 
pend upon  my  promrfe,  never  to  have 
any  other  man  but  himfelf,  on  the  con- 
dition to  which  he  had  fo  chearfuily 
fubfcribed,  he  mould  be  eafy;  fince  it 
was  now  his  part,   in  earnefl,  to  fet 
about  recommending  himfelf  to  my  fa- 
vonr,  by  the  only  way  he  knew  it  would 
be  done.     Adding,  with  a  very  ferious 
air — '  I  am  but  a  young  man,  Ma- 
dam; but  I  have  run  a  long  cotirfe: 
let  not  your  purity  of  mind  incline 
you  to  defpife  me  for  the  acknow- 
ledgment. It  is  high  time  to  be  weary 
of  it,  and  to  reform;  iince,  like  So- 
lomon, I  can  fay,  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  fun  :  but  that  it  is  my 
belief,  that  a  life  of  virtue  can  afford 
fuch  pleafures,  on  reflection,  as  will 
be  for  ever  blooming,  for  ever  new!" 
I  was  agreeably  furpiized.     I  looked 
at  him,  I  believe,  as  if  I  doubted  my 
ears  and  my  eyes.     Hisafpecl  however 
became  his  words. 

I  expreffed  my  fatisfaclion  in  term 3 
fo  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  faid,  he 
found  a  delight  in  this  early  dawning 
of  a  better  day  to  him,  and  in  my  ap- 


*  S'ehis  rcafcns  fur  propofingWSndfor;  Page  350,  351;  and  her  Hannah,  Pa£e  35-» 

probation, 
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probation,  which  he  had  never  received 
from  the  fuccefs  of  the  moft  favoured 
of  his  purfuits. 

Surely,  my  dear,  the  man  tnujt  be 
in  earneft.  'He  could  not  have  faid 
this;  he  could  not  have  thought  it,  had 
he  not.  What  followed  made  me  ftill 
readier  to  believe  him. 

'  In  the  midlt  of  my  wild  vagaries,' 
faid  he,  'I  have  ever  preferred  a  reve- 

*  rence  for  religion,  and  for  religious 
men.     I  always  called  another  caufe, 
when   any  of  my  libertine  compa- 
nions, in  purfuance  of  Lord  Shaftef- 

'  bury's  teft,  (which  is  a  part  of  the 
'  rake's  creed,  and  what  I  may  call 
'  theiuhelflcKe  of  infidelity)  endeavour- 
'  ed  to  turn  the  facred  iubjeft  into  ri- 
'  dicule.  On  this  very  account  I  have 
«  been  called  by  good  men  of  the  cler- 
'  gy,  who  nevertheless  would  have  it, 
«  that  I  was  apraflicalrzke,  the  decent 
f  rake:  and  indeed  I  had  too  much 
'  pride  in  my  ftiame,  to  difown  the 

*  name  of  rake. 

'  This,  Madam,  I  am  the  readier  to 

*  confefs,  as  it  may  give  you  hope,  that 

*  the  generous  tafk  of  my  reformation, 
'  which  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  have 
'  the  goodnefs  to  undertake,  will  not 

*  be  fo  difficult  a  one  as  you  may  have 
'  imagined;    for  it   has    afforded    me 
4  fome  pleafure  in  my  retired   hours, 
'  when  a  temporary  remorfe  hasitruck 
«  me  for  any- thing  I  have  done  amifs, 
'  that  I  mould  one  day  take  delight  in 

*  another  courfe  of  life:   for,  unlefs  we 
'  can,  I  dare  fay,  no  durublegW  is  to 
«  be    expected    from    the    eneleavour. 
'  Your  example,  Madam,  muft  do  all, 
'  muft  confirm  all*.* 

'  The  Divine  Grace,  or  Favour,  Mr. 
'  Lovelace,  muft  do  all,  and  confirm 

*  all.     You  know  not  how  much  you 
'  pleafe  me,  that  I  can  talk  to  you  in 

*  this  dialect.' 

And  I  then  thought  of  his  generofity 
to  his  pretty  ruftick;  and  of  his  kind- 
nefs  to  his  tenants. 

'  Yet,  Madam,  bepleafed  toremem- 
'  ber  one  thing:  reformation  cannot 
'  be  a  J'udden  work,,  I  have  infinite 
'  vivacity:  it  is  that  which  runs  away 
'  with  me.  Judge,  deareft  Madam, 

*  by  what  I  am  going  to  confefs,  that 
'  I  have  a  prodigious  way  to  journey 
'  on,  before  a  good  perfon  will  think 
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me  tolerable ;  fince,  though  I  have 
read  in  fome  of  our  ptrffStopifts 
enough  to  make  a  better  man  than 
myfeif  either  run  into  madnefs  or  de- 
fpair  about  the  grace  you  mention} 
yet  I  cnnnot  enter  into  the  meaning  or" 
the  word,  nor  into  the  modus  of  it's 
operation.  Let  me  not  then  becheck- 
ed,  when  I  mention  your  example  for 
my  <vifible  reliance;  and  inftead  of 
ufmg  fuch  words,  till  I  can  better  un- 
derftand  them,  iuppofe  all  the  reft  in- 
cluded in  the  proteiTion  of  that  reli- 
ance.' 

I  told  him,  that,  although  I  was 
fomewhat  concerned  at  his  expreflion, 
and  furprized  at  fo  much  darkuefs,  as 
(for  want  of  another  word)  I  would 
call  it,  in  a  man  of  his  talents  and 
learning;  yet  I  was  pleafed  with  hisin- 
genuouinefs.  I  wifhed  him  to  encou- 
rage this  way  of  thinking.  I  told  him, 
that  his  obiervation,  that  no  durable 
good  was  to  be  expecled  from  any  new 
courfe  where  there  was  not  a  delight 
taken  in  it,  was  juft:  but  that  the  de- 
light would  follow  by  ufe. 

And  twenty  things  of  this  fort  I  even 
preached  to  him;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  tedious,  nor  to  let  my 
expanded  heart  give  him  a  contracted 
or  impatient  blow.  And,  indeed,  he 
took  viiible  pleafure  in  what  I  l~ud, 
and  even  hung  upon  the  fubjecl,  when 
I,  to  try  him,  once  or  twice,  feemed 
ready  to  drop  it:  and  proceeded  to  give 
me  a  moft  agreeable  inftance,  that  he 
could  at  times  think  both  deeply  and 
ferioufly. — Thus  it  was. 

He  was  once,  he  faid,  dangeroufiy 
wounded  in  a  duel,  in  the  left-arm^ 
baring  it,  to  {hew 'me  the  fear:  that 
this  (notwithstanding  a  great  effufion 
of  blood,  it  being  upon  an  artery)  was 
followed  by  a  violent  fever,  which  at 
laft  fixed  upon  his  fpirits;  and  that  ie 
obllinately,  that  neither  did  he  dcfire 
life,  nor  his  friends  expecl  it.  That, 
for  a  month  together,  his  heart,  as  he 
thought,  was  fo  totally  changed,  that 
he  defpifed  his  former  courfes,  and 
particularly  that  raihnefs,  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  itate  he  was  in, 
and  his  antagonist  (who,  however,  .vas 
the  aggreffor)  into  a  much  worfe  :  thar 
in  this  fpace  he  had  thoughts  which  at 
times  ftill  give  him  pleafure  to  reflect 


*  That  he  propofes  one  day  to  reform,  and  that  he  has  fonatinies  good  motions,  fee  Vol.  I. 

Page  108. 

upon. 
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upon.  And  although  thefe  promifing 
profpefts  changed,  as  he  recovered 
Dearth  and  fpirits,  yet  he  parted  with 
them  with  fo  much  reluftance,  that  he 
could  not  help  (hewing  it  in  a  copy  of 
verles,  truly  blank  ones,  he  laid;  fome 
of  which  he  repeated,  and  (advantaged 
by  the  grace  which  he  gives  to  every- 
thing he  repeats)  I  thought  them  very 
tolerable  ones;  the  fentiments,  how- 
ever, much  graVer  than  I  expefted  from 
him. 

He  has  promifed  me  a  copy  of  the 
lines;  and  then  I  mall  judge  better  of 
their  merit;  and  fo  (hall  you.  The 
tendency  of  them  was,  that,  fmce 
(irknefs  only  gave  him  a  proper  train 
of  thinking,  and  that  his  reftored health 
brought  with  it  a  return  of  his  evil  ha- 
bits, he  was  ready  to  renounce  the  gifts 
of  nature  for  thole  of  contemplation. 
He  farther  declared,  that  although 
thefe  good  motions  went  off  (as  he  had 
owned)  on  his  recovery,  yet  he  had 
better  hopes  now,  from  the  influence 
of  my  example,  and  from  the  reward 
before  him,  if  he  perfevered:  and  that 
he  was  the  more  hopeful  that  he  fhoulcl, 
as  his  preient  refolution  was  made  in  a 
full  tide  of  health  and  fpirits;  and 
when  he  had  nothing  to  wifh  for  but 
perfeverance,  to  entitle  himfelf  to  my 
favour. 

*  I  will  not  throw  cold  water,  Mr. 
Lovelace,'  faid  I,  '  on  a  rifingflame: 
but  look  to  it !  For  I  mail  endeavour 
to  keep  you  up  to  this  fpirit.  I  (hall 
meafure  your  value  of  me  by  this 
teft :  and  I  would  have  you  bear 
thofe  charming  lines  of  Mr.  Rowe 
for  ever  in  your  mind;  you,  who 
have,  by  your  own  confeifion,  fo 
much  to  repent  of;  and  as  the  fear, 
indeed,  you  (hewed  me,  will,  in  one 
inftance,  remind  you  to  your  dying 
day.' 

The  lines,  my  dear,  are  from  the 
poet's  UlyfTes ;  you  have  heard  me  often 
admire  them ;  and  I  repeated  them  to 
him. 

Habitual  evils  change  not  on  zfuddem, 
But  many  days  mud  pafs,  and  many  Ibr- 

'  rows ; 

Confcious  remorfe  and  anguifti  mujl  be  felt, 
To  curb  lieiire,  to  break  the  ftubborn  will, 
And  work  a  fecond  nature  in  the  foul, 
Ere  Virtue  can  refume  the  place  (he  loft: 
"Pis  elte  DISSIMULATION.' 

He  had  often  read  thefe  lines,  he  faid: 


but  never  tafted  them  before.— By  his 
foul,  (the  unmortified  creature  Iwore) 
and  as  be  hoped  to  be  faved,  he  was  now 
in  earnelt  in  his  good  resolutions.  He 
had  laid,  before  I  repeated  thefe  lines 
from  Rowe,  that  habitual  evils  could 
not  be  changed  on  a  fudden  •.  but  he 
hoped,  he  (hould  not  be  thought  a  dif- 
fembler,  if  he  were  not  enabled  to  hold 
his  good  purpofes;  fince  ingratitude 
and  diifimulation  were  vices  that  of  all 
others  he  abhorred. 

c  May  you  ever  abhor  them!'  faid  I. 
'  They  are  the  moft  odious  of  all  vices.' 

I  hope,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe,  I  (hall 
not  have  occafion,  in  my  future  letters, 
to  contradict  thefe  promifing  appear- 
ances. Should  I  have  nothing  on  his 
fide  to  combat  with,  I  (hall  be  very  far 
from  being  happy,  from  the  fenfe  of  my 
fault,  and  the  indignation  of  all  my  re- 
lations.—So  mail  not  fail  of  condign 
punifhment  for  it,  from  my  inward  ic- 
morfe  on  account  of  my  forfeited  cha- 
racter. But  the  leaft  ray  of  hope  could 
not  dart  in  upon  me,  without  my  being 
willing  to  lay  hold  of  the  very  firft  op- 
portunity to  communicate  it  tojow,who 
take  fo  generous  a  (hare  in  all  my  con- 
cerns. 

Neverthelefs,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  my  dear,  that  thefe  agreeable  affur- 
ances,  and  hopes  of  his  begun  reforma- 
tion, fliall  not  make  me  forget  my  cau- 
tion. Not  that  I  think,  at  worft,  any 
more  than  you,  that  he  dare  to  harbour 
a  thought  injurious  to  my  honour:  but 
he  is  very  various,  and  there  is  an  ap- 
parent, and  even  an  acknowledged  un- 
fixednefs  in  his  temper,  which,  at  times, 
gives  me  uneafinefs.  I  am  relblved, 
therefore,  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance 
from  my  perfbn  and  my  thoughts,  as 
much  as  I  can:  for  whether  all  men  are 
or  are  not  encroachers,  I  am  fure  Mr. 
Lovelace  is  one. 

Hence  it  is,  that  I  have  always  caft 
about,  and  will  continue  to  caft  about, 
what  ends  he  may  have  in  view  from 
this  propofal,  or  from  that  report.  In 
a  word,  though  hopeful  of  the  beft,  I 
will  always  be  fearful  of  the  ivorjf,  in 
every-thing  that  admits  of  doubt.  For 
it  is  better,  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  mine, 
to  apprehend  without  caufe,  than  to 
fubjett  myfelf  to  furprize  for  want  of 
forethought. 

Mr.  Lovelace  is  gone  to  Windfor, 
having  left  two  fervants  to  attend  me. 
He  purpofes  to  be  back  to-morrow. 

I  have 
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I  have  written  to  my  aunt  Hervey,  to 
fupplicate  her  intereft  in  my  behalf,  for 
my  cloaths,  books,  and  money;  figni- 
fying  to  her,  That,  if  I  may  be  reftored 
to  the  favour  of  my  family,  and  allow- 
ed a  negative  only,  as  to  any  man  who 
may  be  propofed  to  me,  and  be  ufed 
like  a  daughter,  a  niece,  and  a  filter,  I 
will  ftand  by  my  ofter  to  live  fmgle, 
and  fubmit,  as  I  ought,  to  a  negative 
from  my  father.  Intimating,  never- 
theltfs,  That  it  were  perhaps  better, 
after  the  ufage  I  have  received  from  my 
brother  and  lifter,  that  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  be  diftant  from  them,  as  well  for 
their  fakes  as  for  my  own,  (meaning, 
as  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  taken,  at  my 
Dairy  Houie) — offering  to  take  my  fa- 
ther's directions,  as  to  the  manner  I 
lhall  live  in,  the  fervants  I  (hall  have, 
and  in  every-thing  that  mall  mew  the 
dutiful  Subordination  to  which  I  an; 
willing  to  conform. 

My  aunt  will  know  by  my  letter  to 
my  fitter  how  to  direct  to  me,  if  fhe  be 
permitted  to  favour  me  with  a  line. 

I  am  equally  earpeft  nuith  her  in  this 
letter,  as  I  was  with  my  Jlfter  in  that  I 
wrote  to  her,  to  obtain  for  me  a  fpeedy 
reconciliation,  that  I  may  not  be  fur- 
ther precipitated ;  intimating,  That,  by 
a  timely  lenity,  all  may  pals  for  a  mif- 
underttanding  only,  which,  otherwife, 
will  be  thought  equally  difgra.ceful  to 
them,  and  to. me 5  appealing  to  her  for 
the  neceflity  I  was  under  to  do  what  I 
did. 

Had  I  owned,  that  I  was  over-reach- 
ed, and  forced  away  againft  my  inten- 
tion, might  they  not,  as  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  rn\  afil-rtion,  have  infifted  up- 
pn  my  immediate  return  to  them  ?  And 
if  I  did  not  return,  would  they  not  have 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  I  had  now  al- 
tered my  mind,  (if  fuch  were  my  mind) 
or  had  nor  the  poi-ccr  to  return  ? — Then 
were  I  to  have  gone  back,  mult  it  not 
have  been  upon  their  own  terms?  No 
conditioning  'with  a  father !  is  a  maxim 
vith  my  father,  and  with  my  uncles. 
If  I  would  have  gone,  Mr.  Lovelace 
would  have  oppofed  it.  So  I  muft  have 
been  under  his  controul,  or  have  run 
zviny  from  him,  as  it  is  fuppofed  I  did 
to  him  from  Harlowe  Place.  In  what  a 
giddy  light  would  this  have  made  me 
appear ! — Had  he  constrained  me,  could 
I  have  appealed  to  my  friends  for  their 
protection,  without  rifquing  the  very 
confequences,  to  prevent  which  (fetting 


up  inyfelf  prefumptuoufly,  as  a  middle 
perfon  between  flaming  fpirits)  I  have 
run  into  fuch  terrible  inconveniences. 

But,  after  all,  muft  it  not  give  me 
great  anguifli  of  mind,  to  be  forced  to 
fanclify,  as  I  may  fay,  by  my  feeming 
fl/^r-approbation,  a  meafure  I  was  fo 
artfully  tricked  into,  and  which  I  was 
fo  much  refolved  not  to  take  ? 

How  one  evil  brings  on  another,  is 
forrowfully  witnefled  to,  by  your  ever- 
obliged  and  affeftionate 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XXI. 

MR.  LOVFLACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


FRIDAY,  APR.  14.. 

THOU  haft  often  reproached  me, 
Jack,  with  my  vanity,  without 
diltinguifliing  the  humorous  turn  that 
accompanies  it;  and  for  which,  at  the 
lame  time  that  thou  robbeft  me  of  the 
merit  of  it,  thou  admireft  me  highly. 
Eniiy  gives  thee  the  /'  ndtft'mSllon  :  Na- 
ture  inlpires  (.he  admiration-^  unknown 
to  thyfelf  it  infpires  it.  But  thou  art 
too  clumfy  and  too  fliort-fighted  a  mor- 
tal, to  know  how  to  account  even  for 
the  impulfes  by  which  thou  thyfelf  art 
moved. 

'  Well,  but  this  acquits  thec  not  of 
*  my  charge  of  vanity,  Lovelace,'  me- 
thinks  thou  fayert. 

And  true  thou  fayeft:  for  I  have  in- 
deed a  confounded  parcel  of  it.  But, 
if  men  of  parts  may  not  be  allowed  to 
be  vain,  who  fhould  !  And  yet,  upon 
fecood  thoughts,  men  of  parts  have  the 
leaft  occafion  of  any  to  be  vain;  fince 
the  world  (fo  few  of  them  are  there  in 
it)  are  ready  to  find  them  out,  and  ex- 
tol them.  If  a  fool  can  be  made  lenli- 
ble,  that  there  is  a  man  who  has  more 
nnderftandjngthan  bimfclf,  he  is  ready 
enough  to  conclude,  that  fuch  a  man 
muft  be  a  very  extraordinary  creature. 

And  what,  at  this  rate,  is  the  gene- 
ral conclufion  to  b.e  drawn  from  the 
premifes  ?  —  Is  it  not,  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  vain?  But  what  if  a  man  can't 
help  it!  —  This,  perhaps,  may  be  my 
cafe.  But  there  is  nothing  upon  which 
I  value  myfelf  fo  much  as  upon  my  in- 
ventions. .  And  for  the  foul  of  me,  I 
cannot  help  letting  it  be  feen,  that  I  do. 
Yet  this  vanity  may  be  a  means,  per- 

haps, 
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haps,  to  overthrow  me  with  this  faga- 
cious  lady. 

She  is  vr-  ••'  •  ;  "rhenfive  of  me,  I  fee. 
I  have  iV-.'J"ji.{  before  her  and  Mifs 
Howe,  as  or  ten  as  I  have  been  with 
them,  to  pafs  for  a  giddy  thoughtlefs 
creature.  What  a  folly  then  to  be  ib 
expatiatingly  fincere,  in  my  anfwer  to 
her  home-put,  upon  the  noifes  within 
the  garden  ? — But  fuch  fuccefs  having 
attended  that  contrivance,  [Succel's, 
Jack,  has  blown  many  a  man  up!]  my 
curfcd  vanity  got  uppermoft,  and  kept 
down  my  caution.  The  menace  to  have 
fecreted  Solmes,  and  that  other,  that  I 
had  thoughts  to  run  away  with  her 
foolifh  brother,  and  of  my  projcft  to 
revenue  her  upon  the  two  fervants,  fo 
much  terrified  the  dear  creature,  that  I 
was  forced  to  fit  down  to  nnife  after 
»ne?ns  to  put  myfelf  right  in  her  opi- 
nion. 

Some  favourable  incidents,  at  the 
time,  tumbled  in  from  my  agent  in  her 
family;  at  leaft  fuch  as  I  was  deter- 
mined to  make  favourable  :  and  there- 
fore I  defired  admittance;  and  this  be- 
fore me  could  refolveany-thingagainft 
me;  that  is  to  fay,  while  her  admiration 
of  my  intrepidity  kept  refolution  in 
iufpenfe. 

Accordingly,  I  prepared  myfelf  to  be 
all  gentlenefs,  all  obligingnefs,  all  fe- 
remty;  and  as  I  have  nuw-and-then, 
and  always  had,  more  or  lefs,  good  mo- 
tions pop  up  in  my  mind,  I  encouraged 
and  collected  every-thing  of  this  fort 
that  I  had  ever  had  from  novicehood  to 
maturity,  [Not long  in  reco!lefting,Jack~\ 
in  order  to  bring  the  dear  creature  in- 
to ^ood-humour  with  me*:  'And  who 
knows/  thought  I,  '  if  I  can  hold  it, 
and  proceed,  but  I  may  be  able  to  lay 
a  foundation  fit  to  build  my  grand 
fcheme  upon! — LOVE,'   thought  I, 
is  not  -naturally  a  doubter — FEAR  is: 

*  I  will  try  to  banifh  the  latter;  nothing 
'  then  bnt  Love  will  remain.      CRE- 

*  DULIT  Y  is  the  God  of  Love's  prime- 

*  minifter;  and  they  never  are  afunder.1 

H,  then  acquaints  f:isfr lend  ivitb  --vjhaf 
Buffed  between  him  and  the  lady,  in 
relation  to  his  ad-vice?  f  rum  Harlot e 
Place,  and  to  bis  propofal  about 
Ic.hnngs,  pretty  much  to  the  fame 
purpvfe  as  in  her  preceding  letter. 


When  he  comes  to  mention  !:•;  jr 
of  the  Windfor  lodgings,  thus  he  ex- 
freffes  hint/gift 

Now,  Belford,  can  it  enter  into  thy 
leaden  head,  what  I  meant  by  this  pro- 
polal ! — I  know  it  cannot.  And  fo  I'll 
tell  thee. 

To  leave  her  for  a  day  or  two,  with  3 
view  toferve  her  by  my  abfence,  would, 
as  I  thought,  look  like  confiding  in  her 
favour.  I  could  not  think  of  leaving 
her,  thou  knoweft,  while  I  hnd  reafon 
to  believe  her  friends  would  purfue  us; 
and  I  began  to  apprehend,  that  fhe 
would  fuipecl,  that  I  made  a  pretence 
of  that  intentional  puriuit,  to  keep 
about  her  and  with  her.  But  now  that 
they  had  declared  againft  it,  and  that 
they  would  not  receive  her  if  me  went 
back,  (a  declaration  me  had  better  hear 
firlt  from  me,  than  from  Mifs  Howe, 
or  any  other)  what  mould  hinder  me 
from  giving  her  this  mark  of  my  obe- 
dience; efpeciallyas  I  could  leave  Will, 
who  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  can  do  any- 
thing but  write  and  fpell,  and  Lord  M.'s 
Jonas,  (not  as  guards,  to  be  fure,  but 
as  attendants  only)  the  latter  to  be  dif- 
patched  to  me  occafionally  by  the  for- 
mer, whom  I  could  acquaint  with  my 
motions? 

Then  I  wanted  to  inform  myfelf, why 
I  had  not  congratulatory  letters  from 
Lady  Sarah  and  Lady  Betty,  and  from 
my  c6ufms  Montague,  to  whom  I  had 
written,  glorying  in  my  beloved's  ef- 
cape;  which  letters,  if  properly  worded, 
might  be  made  neceffary  to  {hew  her  as 
matters  proceed. 

As  to  Wind  for,  I  had  no  defjgn  to 
carry  her  particularly  thither:  but 
fomewhere  it  was  proper  to  name,  as 
fhe  condefcended  to  aflc  my  advice  about 
it.  London,  I  durlt  not;  but  very 
cautioufly;  and  fo  as  to  make  it  her 
own  option  :  for  I  muft  tell  thee,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  perverftnefs  in  the  fex, 
that,  when  they  alk  your  advice,  they 
do  it  only  to  know  your  opinion,  that 
they  may  oppofe  it;  though,  had  not 
the  thing  in  queftion  been  jour  choice, 
perhaps  it  had  been  theirs. 

I  could  eafily  give  reafons  againft 
Windfor,  after  I  had  pretended  to  be 
there  ;  and  this  would  have  looked  the 
better,  as  it  was  a  place  of  my  own  ao- 


He  had  faid,  Page  337,  that  he  would  make  reformation  his  fhlkms-horfe,  &c. 
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mination;  and  fhewn  her,  that  I  had 
no  fixed  fcheme.  Never  was  there  in 
woman  fuch  a  fagacious,  fuch  an  all- 
live  apprehenfion,  as  in  this.  Yet  it  is 
a  grievous  thing  to  an  honeft  man  to  be 
fufpec~led. 

Then,  in  my  going  or  return,  I  can 
call  upon  Mrs.  Greme.  She  and  my 
beloved  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  toge- 
ther. If  I  knew  what  it  was  about; 
and  that  either,  upon  their  rirll  acquain- 
tance, was  for  benefiting  herfelf  by  the 
other;  I  might  contrive  to  ferve  them 
both,  without  hurting  myfelf:  forthefe 
are  the  moft  prudent  ways  of  doing 
friendfliips,  and  what  are  not  followed 
by  regrets,  though  the  fer-ved  Ihould 
prove  ingrateful.  Then  Mrs.  Greme 
"  correfponds  by  pen  and  ink  with  her 
farmer-fifter  where  we  are:  fomething 
may  poflibly  arife  that  way,  either  of  a 
convenient  nature,  --which  I  may  purfue; 
or  of  an  inconvenient,  'which  I  may 
avoid. 

Always  be  careful  of  back-doors,  is  a 
maxim  with  me  in  all  my  exploits. 
Whoever  knows  me,  knows  that  I  am 
no  proud  man.  lean  talk  as  familiarly 
to  lervants  as  to  principals,  when  I 
have  a  mind  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  oblige  me  in  any-thing.  Then 
fervants  are  but  as  the  common  foldiers 
in  an  army:  they  do  all  the  mifchief  j 
frequently  without  malice,  and  merely, 
good  fouls  I  for  mifchief- lake. 

I  am  moft  apprehenfive  about  Mifs 
Howe.  She  has  a  confounded  deal  of 
wit,  and  wants  only  a  fubjeft,  to  fhew 
as  much  roguery:  and  fhould  I  be  out- 
witted with  all  my  fententious,  boaft- 
ing  conceit  of  my  own  noflrum-monger- 
Jhip — [/  loiie  to  plague  thee,  cwho  art  a 
pretender  to  accuracy,  and  a  furface- 
fkimmer  in  learning  with  out-of-the- 
way  --words  andpbrafes]  I  fhould  cer- 
tainly hang,  drown,  or  fhoot  myfelf. 

Poor  Hickman  !  I  pity  him  for  the 
profpeft  he  has  with  fuch  a  virago!  But 
the  fellow's  a  fool,  God  wot !  And  now 
I  think  of  it,  it  is  abfolutely  necelTary 
for  compleat  happinefs  in  the  married- 
ftate,  that  onejbould  be  a  fool  [An  ar- 
gument I  once  held  with  this  very  Mifs 
Howe.]  But  then  the  fool  fhould  know 
the  other's  fuperiorityj  otherwife  the 
•obftinate  one  will  difappoint  the  wife 
one. 

But  my  agent  Jofeph  has  helped  me 
to  fecure  this  quarter,  as  I  have  hinted 
to  thee  more  than  once. 


LETTER    XXII. 


MR.  LOVSLACE,  TO  JOHN  BEL 
FORD, 


IK  CONTINUATION. 

BUT  is  it  not  a  confounded  thing. 
that  I  cannot  faften  an  obligation 
upon  this  proud  beauty?  I  have  two 
motives,  in  endeavouring  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  accept  of  money  and  rai- 
ment from  me:  one,  the  real  pleafure 
I  mould  have  in  the  accommodating  of 
the  haughty  maid  ;  and  to  think  there 
was  fomething  near  her,  and  upon  her, 
that  I  could  call  mine:  the  other,  in 
order  to  abate  her  feverity,  and  humble 
her  a  little. 

Nothing  more  effectually  brings  down 
a  proud  fpirit,  than  a  fenfe  of  lying 
under  pecuniary  obligations.  This 
has  always  made  me  folicitous  to  avoid 
laying  myfelf  under  any  fuch:  yet 
fometimes  formerly  have  I  been  put  to 
it,  and  curfed  the  tardy  refolution  of 
the  quarterly  periods.  And  yet  I  ever 
made  fhift  to  avoid  anticipations:  /  ne* 
i>er  'would  eat  the  calf  in  the  cow^s  belly, 
as  Lord  M.'s  phrafe  is:  for  what  is 
that,  but  to  hold  our  lands  upon  te- 
nant -court  efy,  the  vileft  of  all  tenures  ? 
To  be  denied  a  fox-chace,  for  fear  of 
breaking  down  a  fence,  upon  my  own 
grounds?  To  be  clamoured  at  for  re- 
pairs jludied  for,  rather  than  really 
wanted?  To  be  prated  to  by  a  bumkin 
with  his  hat  on,  and  his  arms  folded, 
as  if  he  defied  your  expectations  of 
that  fortj  his  foot  firmly  fixed,  as  if 
upon  his  own  ground,  and  you  forced 
to  take  his  arch  leers,  and  ftupid  gybes  ? 
he  intimating  by  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duft,  that  he  had  had  it  in  his  power  to 
oblige  you,  and,  if  you  behave  civilly, 
may  oblige  you  again  ?  —  I,  who  think 
I  have  a  right  to  break  every  man's 
head  I  pafs  by,  if  I  like  not  his  looks, 
to  bear  this!  —  No  more  could  I  do  ir, 
than  I  could  borrow  of  an  infolent  un- 
cle, or  inquifitive  aunt,  who  would 
thence  think  themfelves  entitled  to  have 
an  account  of  all  my  life  and  actions 
laid  before  them  for  their  review  and 
cenfure. 

My  charmer,  I  fee,  has  a  pride  like 
my  own:  but  fhe  has  no  <#/?/'«#««  in  her 
pride:  nor  knows  the  pretty  fool,  that 
there  is  nothing  nobler,  nothing  more 
delightful,  than  for  lovers  to  be  con- 
Y  y  ferring 
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ferring  and  receiving  obligations  from 
each  other.  In  this  very  farm-yard,  to 
give  ihee  a  familiar  inftance,  I  have  more 
than  once  feen  this  remark  illuftrated. 
A  fti  lining  rafcal  of  a  cock  have  I  be- 
held chuck,  chuck, chuck,  chuck-ing 
his  miltrefs  to  him,  when  he  has  found 
a  fmgle  barley-corn,  taking  it  up  with 
his  bill,  and  letting  it  drop  five  or  fix 
times,  ftill  repeating  his  chucking  in- 
vitation: and  when  two  or  three  of  his 
feathered  ladies  drive  who  mall  be  the 
fiift  fur'r,  [0  Jack!  a  cock  is  a  Grand 
Signor  of  a  bird!]  he  directs  the  bill  of 
the  foremoft  to  it:  and  when  flie  has 
got  the  dirty  pearl,  he  ftruts  over  her 
•with  an  ereSed  creft,  and  with  an  ex- 
ultintj  chuck — a  chuck-aw-aw-w,  cir- 
cling round  her,  with  dropt  wings, 
fweeping  theduft  in  humble  court/hip: 
while  the  obliged  me,  half- my,  half- 
willing,  by  her  cowrir.g  tail,  prepared 
•wings,  yet  feemingly  affrighted  eyes, 
and  contracted  neck,  lets  one  fee,  that 
ihe  knows  the  barley-corn  was  not  all 
}ie  called  her  for. 

HI: en  be  comes  to  that  part  of  bis  nar- 
rative, where  he  mentions  the  pro- 
pofing of  the  lady's  maid  Hannah, 
or  one  of the  young  Sortings' 's,  to  at*- 
tend  her,  thus  be  writes. 

Now,  Belford,  canft  thou  imagine 
what  I  meant  by  propofing  Hannah,  or 
one  of  the  girls  here,  for  her  attendant? 
I'll  give  thee  a  month  to  guefs. 

Thou  wilt  not  pretend  to  guefs,  thou 
fay '  ft . 

Well,  then,  I'll  tell  thee. 

Believing  ihe  would  certainly  pro- 
pofe  to  have  that  favourite  wench  about 
her,  as  foon  as  me  was  a  little  fettled, 
I  had  caufed  the  girl  to  be  enquired 
after,  with  an  intent  to  make  intereft, 
fome  how  or  other,  that  a  month's  warn- 
ing mould  be  infifted  on  by  her  matter 
or  miitrefs,  or  by  fome  other  means, 
which  I  had  not  determined  upon,  to 
prevent  her  coming  to  her.  But  for- 
tune fights  for  me.  The  wench  is 
luckily  ill;  a  violent  rheumatick  dif- 
order,  which  has  obliged  her  to  leave 
her  place,  confines  her  to  her  chamber. 
Poor  Hannah!  How  I  pity  the  girl! 
T  hefe  things  are  very  hard  upon  in. 
tluftiious  hivants! — I  intend  to  make 
the  poor  wer.ch  a  fmall  prefent  on  the 
occafion— I  know  it  will  oblige  my 
tiuimpr. 


And  fo,  Jack,  pretending  not  to  Know 
any  thing  of  the  mailer,  I  prefled  her 
to  fend  for  Hannah.  She  knew  I  had 
always  a  regard  for  this  fervant,  be- 
caufe  of  her  honelt  love  to  her  lady:  but 
no-iu  I  have  a  greater  regard  for  her 
than  ever.  Calamity,  though  a  poor 
fervant's  calamity,  will  rather  increafe 
than  diminim  good  will,  with  a  truly 
generous  matter  or  miftrefs. 

As  to  one  of  the  young  Sorlings's 
attendance,  there  was  nothing  at  ail  in 
propofing  that;  for  if  either  of  them 
had  been  chofen  by  her,  and  permitted 
by  the  mother,  [Two  chances  in  that!] 
it  would  have  been  only  till  I  had  fixed 
upon  another.  And  if  afterwards  they 
had  been  loth  to  part,  I  could  eafily 
have  given  my  beloved  a  jcaloufy,  which 
would  have  done  the  bufineis;  or  to 
the  girl,  who  would  have  quitted  her 
country  dairy,  fuch  a  relifh  for  a  London 
one,  as  would  have  made  it  very  con- 
venient for  her  to  fall  in  love  with  Will  j 
or  perhaps  I  could  have  done  dill  bet- 
ter for  her  with  Lord  M.'s  chaplain, 
who  is  very  defirous  of  ftanding  well 
with  his  lord's  prefumptive-heir. 

'  A  blelTing  on  thy  honeft  heart, 
'  Lovelace!'  thou'ltfay;  '  forthouart 
'  for  providing  for  cvery-body !' 

He  gives  an  account  of  the  furious 
part  of  their  con'uerfation,   with 
no  great  variation  from  the  lady's 
account  of  it :  and  'when  he  comes 
to  that  part  of  it,  where  he  bids 
her    remember,   that    reformation 
tannot  be  a  fudden  thing,  he  ajks 
bis  friend- 
Is  not  this  fair  play?  Is  it  not  deal- 
ing ingenuoufly  ?   Then  the  obferva- 
tion,  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  is  founded 
in  truth  and  nature.     But  there  was  a 
little  touch  of  policy  in  it  befides;  that 
the  lady,   if  1  mould  fly  out  again, 
fhould  not  think  me  too  grofs  an  hy- 
pocrite: for,  as   I  plainly  told  her,  I 
was  afraid,  that  my  fits  of  reformation 
were  but  fits  and  falliesj  but  I  hoped 
her  example  would  fix  them  into  ha- 
bits.    But  it  is  fo  difcouraging  a  thing, 
to  have  my  monitrefs  fo  very  good !— I 
protett  I  know  not  how  to  look  up  at 
her!  Now,  as  I  am  thinking,  if  I  could 

Eull  her  down  a  little  nearer  to  my  own 
:vel;  that  is  to  fay,  could  prevail  upon 
her  to  do  fomething  that  would  argue 
ioit)  fomething  to  rtpent  of;  we, 
fliouitl 
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fliould  jog  on  much  more  equally,  and 
b'e  better  able  to  comprehend  one  ano- 
ther: and  fo  the  comfort  would  be  mu- 
tual, and  the  remorfe  not  all  on  one 
fide. 

He  acknowledges  that  he  was  greatly 
affefied  and plcafed with  the  lady's 
ferious  arguments  at  the  time :  but 
even  then  ivas  apprehenji-ve  that 
his  temper  ivould  not  hold.  Thus 
he  writes. 

This  lady  fays  ferious  things  in  fo 
agreeable  a  manner,  (and  then  her  voice 

•s  all  harmony  when  (he  touches  a  fub- 
je6l  (he  is  plealed  with)  that  I  could  have 
liftened  to  her  for  half  a  day  together. 
But  yet  I  am  afraid,  iffliefalls,  as  they 
tall  it,  me  will  lofe  a  good  deal  of  that 

pathos,  of  that  noble  felf-confidence, 
which  gives  a  good  perfon,  as  I  now 
fee,  a  vifible  fuperiority  over  one  not  fa 
good. 

But,  after  all,  Belford,  I  would  fain 
know  why  people  call  fuch  free  livers 
as  you  and  me  hypocrites. — That's  a 

vord  I  hate;  and  mould  take  it  very  ill 
to  be  cailed.by  it.  For  myfelf,  I  have 
as  good  motions,  and  perhaps  have 
them  as  frequently,  as  any-body:  all 
thebufinefs  is,  they  don't  hold;  or,  to 
fpeak  more  in  character,  I  don't  take 
the  care  fame  do,  to  conceal  my  lapfes. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

MISS  HOWE,   TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

SATURDAY,    APRIL   15. 

HOUGH  pretty  much  prefledin 
time,  and  opprefled  by  my  mo- 
ther's watchfulnefs,  I  will  write  a  few 
lines  upon  the  new  light  that  has  broken 
in  upon  your  gentleman;  and  fend  it 
by  a  particular  hand. 

I  know  not  what  to  think  of  him 
upon  it.  He  talks  well;  but  judge  him 
by  Rowe's  lines,  he  is  certainly  a  dif- 
fembler,  odious  as  the  fin  of  hypocriiy, 
and,  as  he  fays,  that  other  of  ingrati- 
tude, are  to  him. 

And  pray,    my  dear,    let  me  aflc, 

ould  he  have  triumphed,  as  it  is  (aid 
has  done,  over  fo  many  of  our  fex, 
had  he  not  been  egregioufly  guilty  of 
bath  fins  ? 

His  ingenuoufneft  i*  the  thing  that 
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daggers  me:  yet  is  he  cunning  enough 
to  know,  that  whoever  accufes  himself 
firft,  blunts  the  edge  of  an  adverfary's 
accufation. 

He  is  certainly  a  man  of  fenfe: 
there  is  more  hope  of  fuch  a  one,  than 
of  a  fool:  and  there  muft  be  a  heginning 
to  a  reformation.  Thefe  I  will  allow 
in  his  favour. 

But  this,  that  follows,  Ithink,is  the 
only  way  to  judge  of  his  fpeciouscon- 
feffions  and  lelf-accufations — Does  he 
confefs  any  thing  that  you  knew  not 
before,  or  that  you  are  not  likely  to  find 
out  from  others  ? — If  nothing  elfe, 
what  does  he  confefs  to  his  own  difad- 
vantage?  You  have  heard  of  his  duels: 
you  have  heard  of  his  feduftions. — All 
the  world  has.  He  owns  therefore 
what  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  con- 
ceal;  and  his  ingenuoufnefs^s  a  falvo 
— '  Why,  this,  Madam,  is  no  more 
'  than  Mr.  Lovelace  himfelf  acknow- 
'  ledges.' 

Well,  but  what  is  now  to  be  done  ? 
—You  muft  make  thebeftof  your  fitu- 
ation:  and  as  you  fay,  fo  fay  I,  I  hope 
that  will  not  be  bad:  for  I  like  all 
that  he  has  propofed  to  you  of  Wind- 
for,  and  his  canon's  houfe.  His  rea- 
dinefs  to  leave  you,  and  go  himfelf  in 
quelt  of  a  lodging,  likewife  looks  well. 
And  I  think  there  is  nothing  can  be  fo 
properly  done,  as  (whether  you  get  to 
a  canon's  houfe  or  not)  that  the  canon 
fhould  join  you  together  in  wedlock  as 
foon  as  poflible. 

I  much  approve,  however,  of  all  your 
cautions,  of  all  your  vigilance,  and  of 
every  thing  you  have  done,  but  of  your 
meeting  him.  Yet,  in  my  difapproba- 
tion  of  that,  I  judge  by  the  event 
only:  for  who  would  have  divined,  it 
would  have  concluded  as  it  did?  But 
he  is  the  devil,  by  his  own  account  s 
and  had  he  run  av/ay  with  the  wretched 
Solmes,  and  your  more  wretched  bro- 
ther, and  himfelf  been  tranfported  for 
life,  he  fhould  have  had  my  free  con- 
fent  for  all  three. 

What  ufe  does  he  make  of  that  Jo- 
feph  Leman  ! — His  ingenuoufnefs,  I 
muft  once  more  fay,  confounds  me^ 
but  if,  my  dear,  you  can  forgive  your 
brother  for  the  part  he  put  that  fellow 
upon  afting,  I  don't  know  whether  yoy. 
ought  to  be  angry  at  Lovelace.  Yet  I 
have  wimed  fifty  times,  fmce  Lovelace 
got  you  away,  that  you  were  ri-i  ot* 
him,  whether  jt  were  by  a  burning  fe. 
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ver,  by  hanging,  by  drowning,  or  by 
a  broken  neck;  provided  it  were  before 
he  laid  you  under  a  neceflity  to  go  into 
mourning  for  him. 

1  repeat  my  hitherto-rejc^led  offer. 
May  I  fend  it  fafely  by  your  old  man? 
I  have  reafons  for  not  lending  it  by 
Hickman's  fervant,  unlefs  I  had  a  bank- 
note. Enquiring  for  fuch  may  caufe 
diftruft.  My  mother  is  fo  bufy,  fo  in- 
quilitive— I  don't  love  fufpicious  tem- 
pers. 

And  here  (he  is  continually  in  and 
out — I  muft  break  off. 
#        * 

MR.  Hickman  begs  his  mod  refpeft- 
ful  compliments  to  you,  with  offer  of  his 
fervices.  I  told  him  I  would  oblige  him, 
becaufe  minds  in  trouble  take  kindly 
any-body's  civilities}  but  that  he  was 
not  to  imagine  that  he  particularly 
obliged  me  by  this  ?  fince  I  mould  think 
the  man  or  woman  either  blind  or  ftu- 
pid  who  admired  not  a  peribn  of  your 
exalted  merit  for  your  own  fake,  and 
wifhed  not  to  ferveyou  without  view  to 
other  reward  than  the  honour  of  fcrving 
you. 

To  be  fure,  that  was  bis  principal 
motive;  with  great  daintinefs  he  faid  it: 
but  with  a  kils  of  his  hand,  and  a  bow 
to  my  feet,  he  hoped,  that  that  fine 
lady  s  being  nyfrienddld  not  leffen  the 
merit  of  the  reverence  he  really  had  for 
her. 

Believe  me  ever,  what  you,  my  dear, 
lhali  ever  find  me,  your  faithful  and  af- 
feftignate 

ANN* A  HOWE. 


LETTER    XXIV. 

Miis  CLAftiSSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SAT.  AFTERNOON. 

I  Detain  your  meflcnger  while  I  write 
inanfwertoyours;  the  poor  old  man 
not  being  very  well. 

You  difliearten  me  a  good  deal  about 
Mr.  Lovelace.  I  may  be  too  willing 
from  my  fad  ciicumftances  to  think  the 
beft  of  him.  If  his  pretences  to  re- 
formation are  but  pretences,  what  muft 
be  his  intent  ?  But  can  the  heart  of  man 
be  Ib  very  vile  ?  Can  he,  dare  he,  mock 
the  Almighty?  But  may  I  not,  from 
one  very  lad  refle&ioji,  think  better  of 
Kinij  tiiat  !  am  .tlirown  tpo  jpuch  into 


his  power,  to  make  it  nece/ary  for  him 
(except  he  were  to  intend  the  'very  ut- 
moft  villainy  by  me)  to  be  1'uch  a  {hock- 
ing hypocrite?  He  muft,  at  leaft,  be  in 
earned,  at  the  time  he  gives  the  better 
hopes.  Surely  he  muft.  You  yourfelf 
niu ft  join  with  me  in  this  hope,  or  you 
could  not  wi(h  me  to  be  fo  dreadfully 
yoked. 

But  after  all,  I  had  rather,  much  ra- 
ther, be  independent  of  him,  and  of 
his  family,  although  I  have  an  high 
opinion  of  them;  at  leaft  till  I  fee  what 
my  own  may  be  brought  to.— -Other- 
wife,  I  think,  it  were  beft  for  me,  at 
once,  to  caftmyfelf  into  Lady  Betty's 
protection.  All  would  then  be  con- 
ducted with  decency,  and  perhaps  many 
mortifications  would  be  fpared  me.  But 
then  I  muft  be  bis,  at  all  adventures, 
and  be  thought  to  defy  my  own  fa- 
mily. And  (hall  I  not  firft  fee  the  iflue 
of  one  application?  And  yet  I  cannot 
make  this,  till  I  am  fettled  fomewhere, 
and  at  a  diftance  from  him. 

Mrs.  Sorlings  (hewed  me  a  letter 
this  morning,  which  me  had  received 
from  her  fifter  Greme  Lift  night ;  in 
which  Mrs.  Greme  (hoping  I  would 
forgive  her  forward  zeal,  if  her  fifter 
thinks  fit  to  (hew  her  letter  to  me) 
wiflies  (and  that  for  all  the  noble  fa- 
mily's fake,  and  (he  hopes  (lie  may  fay 
for  my  own)  that  I  will  be  pleafed  to. 
yield  to  make  his  honour,  as  (he  calls 
him,  happy.  She  grounds  herofficiouj^ 
nefs,  as  (he  calls  it,  upon  what  he  was 
fo  condefcending  [her  word  alfo]  to  fay 
to  her  yefterday,  in  his  way  to  Wind- 
for,  on  her  prefumiag  to  a(k,  if  (lie  might 
loon  give-him  joy?  That  no  man  ever 
loved  a  woman  as  he  loves  me:  that  no 
woman  ever  fo  well  deferved  to  be  be- 
loved: that  in  every  converfation,  he 
admires  me  ftill  more:  that  he  loves  me 
with  luch  a  purity,  as  he  had  never  be- 
lieved himlelf  capable  of,  or  that  a 
mortal  creature  could  have  'Infpired  him 
with;  looking  upon  me  as  3.\\foul;  as 
an  angel  fent  down  to  fave  bis$  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  this  fort:  but  that 
he  apprehends,  my  confent  to  make  him 
happy  is  at  a  greater  diftance  than  he 
wifties,  and  complained  of  the  too  fe- 
vere  redactions  I  had  laid  upon  him 
before  I  honoured  him  with  my  Confi- 
dence: which  re(lri£lions«w/7if  as  ja- 
(red  to  him,  as  if  they  ivere  parts  of  the 
marriage -contrail,  &c. 

What;  my  dear,  (hall  I  by  to  this  ? 
Hov* 
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How  mall  I  take  it?  Mrs.  Greme  is 
a  good  woman.  Mrs.  Sorlings  is  a 
good  woman.  And  this  letter  agrees 
with  the  converfation  between  Mr. 
Lovelace  and  me,  which  I  thought,  and 
ftill  think,  fo  agreeable*.  Yet  what 
means  the  man  by  foregoing  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  had  to  declare  kimfelf? 
—What  mean  his  complaints  of  my  re- 
frictions  to  Mrs.  Greme  ?  He  is  not  a 
bafhful  man. — But  you  fay,  I  infpire. 
eople  with  an  awe  of  me.— An  awe, 

y  dear! — As  how  ? 

I  am  quite  petulant,  fretful,  and 
peevifh,  with  myfelf,  at  times,  to  find, 
that  I  am  bound  to  fee  the  workings  of 
this /«&&,  or  this  j7</</y  fpirit,  which 
(half  I  call  it? 

How  am  I  punifhed,  as  I  frequently 
think,  for  my  vanity,  in  hoping  to  be 
an  example  to  young  perfons  of  my 
fex!  Let  me  be  but  a  warning,  and  I 
will  now  be  contented.  For,  be  my 
delliny  what  it  may,  I  fliall  never  be 
able  to  hold  up  my  head  again  among 
my  beft  friends  and  worthieft  compa- 
nions. 

It  is  one  of  the  cruelleft  circum- 
ftances  that  attends  the  faults  of  the  in  - 
confuierate,  that  me  makes  all  who 
love  her  unhappy,  and  gives  joy  only 
to  her  own  enemies,  and  to  the  enemies 
of  her  family. 

What  an  ufeful  leffbn  would  this  af- 
ford, were  it  properly  inculcated  at  the 
time  that  the  tempted  mind  was  balan- 
cing upon  a  doubtful  adventure? 

You  know  not,  my  dear,  the  worth 
of  a  virtuous  man;  and,  noble-minded 
as  you  are  ia  moft  particulars,  you 
partakeof  the  common  weaknefs  of  hu- 
man nature,  in  being  apt  to  flight  what 
is  in  your  own  power. 

You  would  not  think  of  ufing  Mr. 
Lovelace,  were  he  your  fuitor,  as  you 
do  the  much  worthier  Mr.  Hickman 
— Would  you  ?  —  You  know  who 
fays  in  my  mother's  cafe,  '  Much  <vuill 
*  bear,  much  Jhall  bear,  all  the  world 
'  through  f .'  Mr.  Hickman,  I  fancy, 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  lady's 
name,  who  made  ftich  an  observation. 
He  would  think  it  hardly  poffible,  but 
fuch  a  one  ihould  benefit  by  her  own 
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remark;  and  would  be  apt  to  wiih  Ins 
Mifs  Howe  acquainted  with  her. 

Gentlenefs  of  heart,  furely,  is  not 
defpicable  in  a  man.  Why,  if  it  be, 
is  the  highelt  diltinftion  a  man  can  ar- 
rive at,  that  of  a  gentleman  ?-—A  dif- 
tin£lion  which  a  prince  may  not  de- 
ferve.  For  manners,  more  than  birth, 
fortune,  or  title,  are  requisite  in  this 
character.  Manners  are  indeed  the  ef- 
fence  of  it.  And  mall  it  be  generally 
faid,  and  Mils  Howe  not  be  an  ex- 
ception to  It,  (as  once  you  wrote)  that 
our  lex  are  beft  dealt  with  by  boifte- 
rousand  unruly  fpiritsj? 

Forgive  me,  my  dear;  and  love  m* 
as  you  ufed  to  do.  For  although  my 
fortunes  are  changed,  my  heart  is  not: 
nor  ever  will,  while  it  bids  my  pen  tell 
you,  that  it  muft  ceafe  to  beat,  when 
it  is  not  as  nfuch  yours,  as  jour 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE'S. 


LETTER    XXV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE, TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SATURDAY  EVENING. 

MR.  Lovelace  has  feen  divers  apart- 
ments at  Windfor;  but  not  onr, 
he  fays,  that  he  thought  fit  for  me,  and 
which  at  the  fame  time  anfwered  my 
defcription. 

He  has  been  very  folicitous  to  keep 
to  the  letter  of  my  inftru6hons;  whicfa 
looks  well :  and  the  better  I  like  him, 
as,  although  he  propofed  that  town,  he 
came  back,  diffuading  me  from  it;  for 
he  faid,  that,  in  his  journey  from,  thence, 
he  had  thought  Windfor,  although  of 
his  own  propofal,  a  wrong  choice ;  be- 
caufe  I  coveted  privacy,  and  that  was  a. 
place  generally  vificed  and  admired^. 

I  told  him,  that  if  Mrs.  Sorlings 
thought  me  not  an  incumbrance,  I 
would  be  willing  to  ftay  here  a  little' 
longer ;  provided  he  would  leave  me, 
and  go  to  Lord  M.'s  or  to  London, 
winch-ever  bethought  beft. 

He  hoped,  he  faid,  that  he  might  fap- 
pofe  me  abfolutely  fafe  from  the  in- 


*  This  letter  Mrs.  Greme  (with  no  bad  defign  on  her  part)  wa*  put  upon  writing  by  Mr. 
Lovelace  himfclf,  as  will  be  feen  Letter -XXXI. 
f  See  Vol.  I.  Page  3 1. 
I  See  Vol.  II.  Page  153. 

§  Thii  inference  of  the  lady  ic  hjs  favour  Is  exaftly  vdut  he  had  hoped  for.     See  Page 
jo. 
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fults  or  attempts  of  my  brother;  and, 
therefore,  if  it  mould  make  me  eafier, 
he  would  obey,  fora  few  days  at  lead. 

He  again  propofed  to  fend  for  Han- 
nah. I  told  him  I  defigned  to  do  fo, 
through  you — And  (hall  I  beg  of  you, 
my  clear,  to  caufe  the  honeft  creature  to 
be  fent  to?  Your  faithful  Robert,  I 
think,  knows  where  (he  is.  Perhaps  (he 
will  be  permitted  to  quit  her  place  di- 
reftly,  by  allowing  a  month's  wages, 
which  I  wiH  repay  her.  He  took  no- 
tice of  the  ferious  humour  he  found  me 
in,  and  of  the  rednefs  of  my  eyes.  I 
had  jull  been  anfwering  your  Fetter; 
and  had  he  not  approached  me,  on  his 
coming  off  his  journey,  in  a  very  re- 
fpeftful  manner;  had  he  not  made  an 
unexceptionable  report  of  his  enquiries, 
and  been  fo  ready  to  go  from  me,  at 
the  very  firft  word ;  I  was  prepared 
(notwithftanding  the  good  terms  we 
parted  upon  when  he  fet  out  for  Wind- 
ibr)  to  have  given  him  a  very  unwel- 
come reception :  for  the  contents  of 
your  laft  letter  had  fo  affected  me,  that 
the  moment  I  faw  him,  I  beheld  with 
indignation  the  feducer,  who  had  been 
the  caufe  of  all  the  evils  I  fuffer,  and 
have  fufFered. 

He  hinted  to  me,  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  Lady  Betty,  and  another 
(as  I  underftood  him)  from  one  of  the 
Mifs  Montagues.  If  they  take  notice 
of  me  in  them,  1  wonder  that  he  did 
not  acquaint  me  with  the  contents.  I 
am  afraid,  my  dear,  that  his  relations 
are  among  thofe,  who  think  I  have 
taken  a  rafli  and  inexcufeable  ftep.  It 
is  not  to  my  credit  to  let  even  them 
know,  how  I  have  been  frighted  out  of 
jKjfslf:  and  yet  perhaps  they  would 
hold  me  unworthy  of  their  alliance,  if 
they  were  to  think  my  flight  a  volun- 
tary one.  O  my  dear,  how  uneafy  to 
us  are  our  reflections  upon  every  doubt- 
ful occurrence,  when  we  know  we 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  do  a  wrong 
thing ! 

SUNDAY  MORNIKG. 

AH  !  this  man,  my  dear!  We  have 
had  warmer  dialogues  than  ever  yet  we 
haVe  had.  At  fair  argument,  I  find  I 
uctd  not  fear  him  * ;  but  he  is  fuch  a 
wild,  fuch  an  ungovernable  creature, 
[He  reformed  !]  that  I  am  half-afraid 
of  him. 


He  again,  on  my  declaring  myfelf 
urteafy  at  his  (lay  with  me  here,  pro- 
pofed  that  I  would  put  myfelf  into 
Lady  Betty's  protection  ;  alluring  me1 
that  he  thought  he  could  not  leave  me 
at  Mrs.  Sorlings's,  with  fafety  to  my* 
felf.  And  upon  my  declining  to  dd 
that,  for  the  reafons  I  gave  you  in  my 
laftf,  he  urged  to  me  to  make  a  de- 
mand of  my  eftate. 

He  knew  it,  I  told  him,  to  be  my  re- 
folution  not  to  litigate  with  my  fa- 
ther. 

Nor  would  he  put  me  upon  it,  he  re- 
plied,  but  as  the  loft  thing.  But  if  my 
Ipirit  would  not  permit  me  to  be  obliged, 
as  I  called  it,  to  any-bodyj  and  yet  if 
my  relations  would  refufe  me  my  own; 
he  knew  not  how  I  could  keep  up  that 
fpirit,  without  being  put  to  incon- 
veniences, which  would  give  him  in- 
finite concern  — Unlefs-unlefs-unlefs, 
he  faid,  hefitating,  as  if  afraid  to  fpeak 
out — Unlefs  I  would  take  the  only  me- 
thod I  could  take,  to  obtain  the  poffefliont 
of  my  own. 

'  What  is  that,  Sir?' 
Sure  the  man  faw  by  my  looks,  when 
he  came  with  his  creeping  unlefses,  that 
I  guefled  what  he  meant. 

'  Ah,  Madam  !  can  you  be  at  a  lofs 
'  to  know  what  that  method  is  ? — They 
'  will  not  dilpute  with  a  man  that  right 
c  which  they  would  conteft  with  y0a.' 

Why  faid  he  with  a  man,  inilead  of 
with  him?  Yet  he  looked  as  if  he  want- 
ed to  be  encouraged  to  fay  more. 

'  So,  Sir,  you  would  have  me  toem- 
'  ploy  a  lawyer,  would  you,  notwith- 

*  (landing  what  I  have  ever  declared,  as 

*  to  litigating  with  my  father  ?' 

c  No,  I  would  not,  my  deareft  crea- 

*  ture,'  fnatching  my  hand,  and  pref- 
fmgit  with  his  lips— 'except  you  would 

*  make  me  the  lawyer.' 

Had  he  (aid  me  at  firft,  I  mould  have 
been  above  the  affectation  of  mention- 
ing a  lawyer. 

I  blulhed.  The  man  purfued  not  the 
fubjeft  fo  ardently,  but  that  it  was  more 
eafy  as  well  as  more  natural  to  avoid  it, 
than  to  fall  into  it. 

Would  to  Heaven  he  might,  without 
offending!—  But  Ifo  over-awed  him!— 
[Over-atwedhiml— Tour  J  notion,  my 
dear!]  And  fo  the  over-awed  bafliful 
man  went  off  from  the  fubjeft,  repeating 


*  See  this  confirmed  by  Mr.  Lovelace,  Page 
t  See  Page  354. 
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his  propofal,  that  I  would  demand  my 
own  eftate,  or  empower  fome  man  of  the 
law  to  demand  it,  if  I  would  not  [he 
put  in]  empower  a  happier  man  to  de- 
mand it.  But  he  could  not  be  amifs, 
he  thought,  to  acquaint  my  two  truftees, 
that  I  intended  to  affume  it. 

I  mould  know  better  what  to  do,  I 
:old  him,  whenhe  was  at  a  diftance  from 
and  known  to  be  fo.     *  I  fuppofe, 
«  Sir,  that  if  my  father  propofe  my  re- 
turn, and  engage  never  to  mention 
*  Solmesto  me,  nor  any  other  man,  but 
'  by  my  coafent,  and  I  agree  upon  that 
'  condition  to  think  no  more  of  you, 
you  will  acquiefce?" 
I  was  willing  to  try  whether  he  had 
the  regard  to  all  my  previous  declara- 
tions, which  be  pretended  to  have  to 
fome  of  them. 

He  was  ftruck  all  of  a  heap. 
'  What  fay  you,  Mr.  Lovelace?  You 
know,  all  you  mean  is  for  my  good. 
Surely  I  am  my  own  miftrefs:  furely 
I  need  not  aik  your  leave  to  make 
what  terms  I  pleafefor  my  f elf,  fo  long 
as  I  break  none  with  you?" 
He  hemmed  twice  or  thrice. — '  Why, 
Madam — Why,  Madam — I  cannot 
fay—'  Then  paufing — and  rifing  from 
its  feat,  with  petulance — «  I  fee  plainly 
enough,'  faid  he,  '  the  reafon  why 
none  of  my  propofals  can  be  accepted : 
at  la/1  I  am  to  be  a  facrifice  to  your 
reconciliation  with  your  implacable 
family.' 

'  It  has  always  been  your  refpeftful 
way,  Mr.  Lovelace,  to  treat  my  fa- 
mily in  this  free  manner.  But  pray, 
Sir,  when  you  call  others  implacable, 
fee  that  you  deferve  not  the  fame  cen- 
fvre  yourfelf.' 

He  mult  needs  fay,  there  was  no  love 
loft  between  fome  of  my  family  and 
him ;  but  he  had  not  deferved  of  them 
what  they  had  of  him. 

1  Your&lf  being  judge,  I  fuppofe, 
«  Sir?' 

'  All  the  world,  you  yourfelf,  Ma- 
'  dam,  being  judge.' 

'  Then,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  had  you 
been  lefs  upon  your  defiances,  they 
would  not  have  been  irritated  fo  much 
againft  you.  But  nobody  ever  heard, 
that  avowed  defpite  to  the  relations  of 
a  perfon  was  a  proper  courtfhip,  either 
to  that  perfon,  or  to  her  friends.' 
'  Weil,  Madam,  all  that  I  know,  is, 
that  their  malice  againft  me  is  fuch, 
.that,  if  you  determine  to 


*  me,  you  may  be  reconciled  when  you 
'  pleafe.' 

'  And  all  that  I  know,  Sir,  is,  that 

*  if  I  do  give  my  father  the  power  of  a 

*  negative,  and  he  will  be  contented 
'  with  that,  it  will  be  but  my  duty  to 
'  give  it  him  ;  and  if  I  preferve  one  to 

*  mylelf,  I  mall  break  through  no  obli- 

*  gation  to_yoa.' 

4  Your  duty  to  your  capricious  bro+ 
'  tber,  not  to  your  father,  you  mean, 
'  Madam.' 

.'  If  the  difpute  lay  between  my  bro- 
'  ther  and  me  at//y?,  furely,  Sir,  a  fa- 

*  ther  may  chufe  which  party  he  will 
«  take.' 

'  He  may,  Madam — But  that  exempts 

*  him  not  from  blame  for  all  that,  if  he 

*  take  the  wrong.' 

*  Different  people  will  judge  diffe- 
'  rently,  Mr.  Lovelace,  of  the  right  and. 

*  the  wrong.    You  judge  as  you  pleafe. 
'  Shall  not  others  as  they  pleafe?  And 
'  who  has  a  right  to  conrroul  a  father's 
'  judgment  in  his  own  family,  and  in 

*  relation  to  his  own  child?' 

1  I  know,  Madam,  there  is  no  argu- 

*  ing  with  you.     But,  ncverthelefs,  I 
'  had  hoped  to  have  made  mylelf  fome 
'  little  merit  with  you,  fo  as  that  I 
'  might  not  have  been  the  preliminary 
'  facrifice  to  a  reconciliation.' 

'  Your  hope,  Sir,  had  been  better 
'  grounded,  if  you  had  had  my  confent 

*  to  my  abandoning  of  my  father's 
'  houfe.' 

'  Always,  Madam,  and  for  ever,  to 
'  be  reminded  of  the  choice  you  would 

*  have  made  of  that  damned  Solrnes— 
'  rather  than — ' 

•Notfohafty!  Notforafh,  Mr.Love- 
'  lace!  I  am  convinced,  that  there  was 
«  no  intention  to  marry  me  to  that 

*  Solmes  on  Wednefday.' 

'  So  I  am  told  they  now  give  out,  in. 

*  order  to  juftify  themfelves  at  your 
'  expence.     Every-body  living,    Ma- 

*  dam,  is  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
4  thoughts,  but  I.' 

'  Excufe  me,  good  Mr.  Lovelace/ 
[waving  my  hand,  and  bowing]  '  that 

*  I  am  willing  to  think  the  belt  of  my 
«  father.' 

'  Charming  creature!'  faid  he,  'with 
'  what  a  bewitching  air  is  that  faid  !'— 
And  with  a  vehemence  in  his  manner, 
would  have  fnatched  my  hand.  But  I 
withdrew  it,  being  much  offended  with 
him. 

«  I  think,  Madam,  my  fufferings  for 
'  your 
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*  your  fake  might  have  entitled  me  to 
'  fome  favour.' 

«  My  fufFerings,  Sir,  for  your  impe^ 
'  tuous  temper,  fet  againftjowr  fufRr- 
'  ings  for  my  fake,  I  humbly  conceive, 
'  leave  me  very  little  your  debtor. ' 

'  Lord,  Madam!'  [afluming  a  droll- 
ing air]  '  What  have  you  fuffered  !  — 

*  Nothing  but  what  you  can  eafily  for- 

*  give.     You  have  been  only  made  a 

*  prifonerin  your  father's  houfe,  by  the 
'  way  of  doing  credit  to  your  judg- 

*  ment!— You  have  only  had  an  inno- 
'  cent  and  faithful  fervant  turned  out 
'  of  your  fervice,  becaufe  you  loved 
'  her— You  have  only  had  your  fitter's 
r  confident  fervant  let  over  you,  with 
'  leave  to  teaze  :md  affront  you.'— 

«  Very  well,  Sir!' 

'  Yoii  have  only  had  an  infolent  bro- 
'  thcr  take  upon  him  to  treat  you  like 

*  a  llave,  and  as  infolent  a  filter  to  un- 

*  dermine  you  in  every-body's  favour, 
'  on  pretence  to  keep  you  out  of  hands, 
'  which,  if  as  vile  as  they  vilely  report, 

*  are  not,  however,  half  fo  vile  and  cruel 
'  as  their  own  !' 

•  Goon,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe!' 

*  Ycni  have  only  been  perfecuted,  in 
'  order  to  oblige  you  to  have  a  fordid 
'  fellow,   whom  you  have  profefTed  to 

*  hate,  and  whom  every-body  defpifes! 

*  The  licence  has  been  only  got!    The 
'  parfon  has  only  been  hnd  in  readinefs! 
'  The  day,  a  near,  a  --very  near  day,  has 

*  been  only  fixed !    And  you  were  only 
'  to  be  fearched   for  your  correfpon- 
'  dences,  and  ftill  clofer  confined,  till 

*  the  day  came,  in  order  to  deprive  you 
'  of  all  means  of  efcapingthe  fnare  laid 

*  for  you! — But  all  this  you  can  for- 

*  give?    You  can  wi(h  you  had  ftood 
'  all  this;  inevitable  as  the  compuliion 
'  my  ft  have  been? — And  the  man  who, 
4  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  has  delivered 

.  •  you  from  all  thefe  mortifications,  is 
'  the  only  perfon  you  cannot  forgive!' 

'  Can't  you  go  on,  Sir?  You  fee  I 
'  have  patience  to  hear  you.  Can't 
'  you  go  on,  Sir  ?' 

'  I  can,  Madam,  with  wyfufferings: 
'  which  I  ccnfefs  ought  not  to  be  men- 
'  tioned,  were  I  at  laft  to  be  rewarded 
«  in  the  manner  I  hoped.' 

«  Tour  fufFerings  then,  if  you  pleafe, 
«  Sir?' 

'  — AfFrontingly  forbidden  your  fa- 

*  ther's    houfe,    after    encouragement 


'  given,  without  any  reafons  they  knew 

*  not  before,  to  juftify  the  prohibition: 
'  forced  upon  a  rencounter  I  wifhed  to 
4  avoid  ;  the  fir  ft  I  ever,  fo  provoked, 
'  wilhed  to  avoid.    Ami  that,  becaule 

*  the  wretch  was  your  brother!' 

*  Wretch,  Sir! — And  my  brother!— 
'  This  could  be  from  no  man  brcath- 

*  ing,  but  from  him  before  me!' 

'  Pardon  me,  Madam! — But,  oh! 
'  how  unworthy  to  be  your  brother!— 
'  The  quarrel  grafted  upon-an  old  one, 
'  when  at  college;  he  univerfally  known 
'  to  be  the  aggrellbr;  and  revived  for 
'  views  equally  fordid,  and  injurious 

*  both  to  yourfelf  and  me— Giving  life 
'  to  him,  who  would  have  taken  away 

*  mine!' 

4  Your  generoftty  THIS,  Sir;  notyour 
'  fufFerings:  a  little  more  of  youryii/'- 
'  firings,  if  you  pleafe! — I  hope  you  do 
'  not  repent,  that  you  did  not  murder 
'  my  brother!' 

'  My  private  life  hunted  into!  My 
'  morals  decried !  Some  of  the  accufers 

*  not  unfaulty?' 

'  That's  an  afperfion,  Sir!' 
'  Spies  fet  upon  my  conduct '  One 
'  hired  to  bribe  my  own  fervant's  fide- 

*  lity;  perhaps  to  have  poifoned  me  at 
'  laft,  if  the  honeft  fellow  had  not—' 

'  Faffs,  Mr.  Lovelace! — -Do  you 
'  want  fafts  in  the  difplay  of  your  fuf- 

*  ferings? — None  of  your  perbapis,  I 
«  befeech  you!' 

*  Menaces  every  day,  and  defiances, 
'  put  into  e  very-one's  mouth  again  ft 
'  me!  Forced  to  creep  about  in  dif- 

*  guifes— and  to  watch  all  hours — ' 

1  And  in  all  weathers,  I  fuppofe, 
'  Sir — That  I  remember  was  once  your 
'  grievance!  In  all  weathers,  Sir*! 
'  And  all  thefe  hardfhips  arifmg  from 

*  yourfelf,  not  impofed  by  me.' 

'  — Likeathief,  or  an  eves-dropper,* 
proceeded  he:  '  and  yet  neither  by  birth 
'  nor  alliances  unworthy  of  their  rela- 
1  tion,  whatever  I  may  be  and  am  of 
'  their  admirable  daughter:  of  whom 
'  they,  every  one  of  them,  are  at  leaft 
'  as  unworthy  ! —  Thefe,  Madam,  I 
'  call  fufFerings:  jujlly  call  fo;  if  at  laft 

*  I  am  to  be  facnficed  to  an  imperfect 
'  reconciliation— Imperfcfl,  I  fay:  for 
'  can  you  expect  to  live  fo  much  as 
'  tolerably,  under  the  fame  roof,  after 
«  all  that  has  pafled,  with  that  brother 
«  and  fifter?' 


*  Ste  Page  303,  and  304. 
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fnatching  my  hand,  and  prefling  it  be- 
tween both  his,  to  his  lips,  in  a  ftrange 
wild  way—'  Take  me,  take  me  to  your- 
felf — Mould  me  as  you  pleafe — I  am 
wax  in  your  hands — Give  me  your 
own  impreflion;  and  feal  me  forever 
yours— We  were  born  for  each  other! 
— You  to  make  me  happy,  and  fave  a 
foul — I  am  all  error,  all  crime.  I  fee 
what  I  ought  to  have  done.  But  do 
you  think,  Madam,  I  can  willingly 
confent  to  be  facrificed  to  a  partial  re- 
conciliation, in  which  I  (hall  be  fo 
great,  fo  irreparable  a  fufferer!  — An  y- 
thing  but  that — Include  m^  in  your 
terms;  prefcribe  to  me;  proraifefor 
me  as  you  pleafe — Put  a  halter  about 
my  neck,  and  lead  me  by  it,  xipon 
condition  of  forgivenefs  on  that  dif- 
graceful  penance,  and  of  a  proftration 
as  fervile,  to  your  father's  prefence, 
(your  brother  abfent;)  and  I  will  beg 
his  confent  at  his  feet,  and  bear  any- 
thing but  fpurning  from  him,  becaufe 
he  is  your  father.  But  to  give  you  up 
upon  cold  conditions,  d — n  me,'  [laid 
the  mocking  wretch]  '  if  I  either  will, 
«  or  can!' 

Thefe  were  his  words,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember  them  ;  for  his  behaviour 
was  fo  ftrangely  wild  and  fervent,  that 
I  was  perfectly  frighted.  I  thought  he 
would  have  devoured  my  hand.  I  wilh- 
ed  myfelf  a  thoufand  miles  diftant  from 
Him. 

I  told  him,  I  by  no  means  approved 
of  his  violent  temper:  he  was  too  boif- 
terousa  man  for  my  liking.  I  fawwow, 
by  the  converfation  that  had  parted, what 
was  his  boafted  regard  to  my  injioiflionsj 
and  mould  take  my  meafures  according- 
ly, as  he  fi\o\ildfoon  find.  And  with  a 
half-frighted  earneftneis  I  defired  him 
to  withdraw,  and  leave  me  to  myfelf. 

He  obeyed ;  and  that  with  extreme 
complaifance  in  his  manner,  but  with 
his  complexion  greatly  heightened,  and 
a  countenance  as  greatly  diflatisfied. 

But,  on  recollecting  all  that  patted, 
I  plainly  fee,  that  he  means  not,  if  he 
can  help  it,  to  leave  me  to  the  liberty  of 
refufing  him;  which  I  had,  neverthe- 
lefs,  preferved  a  right  to  do;  but  looks 
upon  me  as  bis,  by  a  ftrange  fort  of 
obligation,  for  having  run  away  with 
me  againft  my  <will. 

Yet  you  fee  he  but  touches  upon  the 
edges  of  matrimony  neither.  And  that 


See  Page  304. 
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at  a  time  generally,  when  he  has  either 
excited  one's  paflions  or  apprehenfions; 
fo  that  one  cannot  at  once  defcend.  But 
furely  this  cannot  be  his  dtfign. — And 
yet  fuch  feemed  to  be  his  behaviour  to 
rny  fifler*,  when  he  provoked  her  to  re- 
fufe  him,  and  ib  tamely  fubmitted,  as 
he  did,  to  her  refiifal.— But  he  dare 
not — What  can  one  fay  of  fo  various  a 
man? — I  am  now  again  out  of  conceit 
with  him.  I  wifh  I  were  fairly  out  of 
his  power. 

He  has  fent  up  three  times  to  beg  ad- 
mittance; in  the  two  laft,  withunufual 
earneftnefs.  But  I  have  fent  him  word 
I  will  firft  finiih  what  I  am  about. 

What  to  do  about  going  from  this 
place,  I  cannot  tell.  I  could  ftay  here 
with  all  my  heart,  as  I  have  faid  to  him  : 
the  gentlewoman  and  her  daughters  aie 
defirousthat  I  will;  although  not  very 
convenient  for  them,  I  believe,  neither; 
but  I  fee  he  will  not  leave  me,  while  I 
do — So  I  muft  remove  fomewKere. 

I  have  long  been  fick  of  myfelf:  and 
now  I  am  more  and  more  fo.  But  let 
me  not  lofe  your  good  opinion.  If  I  do, 
that  lofs  will  compleat  the  misfortunes 
ofjour 
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LETTER    XXVI. 

(MTSS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

FUNPAY  MGHT,  (APRIL  16.) 

I  May  fend  to  you,  although  you  are 
forbid  to  write  to  me;  may  I  not?— 
<For  that  is  not  a  correfpondence  (Is  it  ?) 
where  letters  are  not  anfwered. 

I  am  ftrangely  at  a  lofs  what  to  think 
of  this  man.  He  is  a  perfeft  Proteus.  I 
can  but  write  according  to  the  fiiape  he 
a f fumes  at  the  time.  Don't  think  me 
the  changeable  perfon,  I  befeech  you, 
if  in  one  letter  I  contradict  what  I  wrote 
in  another;  nay,  if  I  feem  to  contradict 
Vvhat  I  faid  in  the  fame  letter:  for  he  is 
a  perfect  chameleon ;  or  rather  more 
variable  than  the  chameleon  j  for  that, 
it  is  faid,  cannot  afTume  the  red  and  the 
nt-kilej  but  this  man  can.  And  though 
black  feems  to  be  his  natural  colour, 
yet  has  he  tnken  great  pains  to  make  me 
think  him  nothing  but  white. 

But  you  (hall  judge  of  him,  as  I  pro- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  Page  xi. 


ceed.  Only,  if  I  any-where  appear  to 
you  to  be  credulous,  I  beg  you  to  tar 
me  right:  for  you  are  a  ftander-by,  as 
you  fay  in  a  formerf — Would  to  Hea- 
ven I  were  not  to  play!  For  I  think, 
after  all,  I  am  held  toadcfperategame. 

Befoie  I  coulc!  finifli  my  laft  to  you, 
he  fent  up  twice  more  to  beg  admit- 
tance. I  returned  for  anfwer,  that  I 
would  fee  him  at  my  own  time:  I 
would  neither  be  invaded,  nor  prefciib- 
ed  to. 

Con fidering  how  we  parted,  and  my 
delaying  his  audience,  as  he  fometimes 
calls  it,  I  expected  him  to  be  in  no  very 
good  humour,  when  I  admitted  of  his 
vifit;  and  by  what  I  wrote,  you  will 
conclude  that  I  was  not.  Yet  mine 
foon  changed,  when  I  faw  his  extreme 
humility  at  his  entrance,  and  heard 
what  he  had  to  fay. 

'  I  have  a  letter,  Madam,'  faid  he, 
from  Lady  Betty  Lawrance,  and  ano- 
ther from  my  coufm  Charlotte.  But 
of  thefemoreby-and-by.  I  came  now 
to  make  my  humble  acknowledgment 
to  you,  upon  the  arguments  that  paffed 
between  us  fo  lately.' 
I  was  filent,  wondering  what  he  was 
driving  at. 

'  I  am  a  moft  unhappy  creature,'  pro- 
ceeded he:  '  unhappy  from  aftrangeim- 
'  patiency  of  fpirit,  which  I  cannot  con- 
'  quer. — It  always  brings  upon  me  de- 
'  ferved  humiliation.  But  it  is  more 

*  laudable  to  acknowledge,  than  to  per- 
'  fevere,  when  under  the  power  of  con- 
'  viction.' 

I  was  dill  filent. 

'  I  have  been  confidering  what  you 
'  propoied  to  me,  Madam,  that  I  mould 
c  acquiefce  with  fuch  terms  as  you 
'  fliould  think  proper  to  comply  with, 
'  in  order  to  a  reconciliation  with  your 

*  friends.' 

«  Well,  Sir.' 

'  And  I  find  nil  juft,  all  right,  on 
c  your  fide;  and  all  impatience,  all  in- 

*  confideration,  on  mine.' 

I  flared,  you  may  fuppofe.  *  Whence 

*  this  change,  Sir?  And  fo  loon?' 

'  I  am  fo  much  convinced,  that  you 

*  muft  be  in  the  right  in  all  you  think 
'  fit  to  infift  upon,  that  I  fliall  for  the 
'  future  miftruil  myfelf;  and,  i'f  it  be 

*  poflible,  whenever  I  differ  with  you, 
'  take  an  hour's  time  for  recollection, 
<  before  I  give  way  to  that  vehemence. 


See  Page  316. 
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*  which  an  opposition,  to  which  I  have 

*  not  been  accultomed,  too  often  gives 

*  me.' 

'  All  this  is  mighty  good,  Sir:  bat 

*  to  what  does  it  tend?' 

'  Why,  Madam,  when  I  came  to 
'  confider  what  you  had  propofed,  as 
'  to  the  terms  of  reconciliation  with 
'  your  friends;  and  when  Irecollected, 

*  that  you  had  always  referred  to  your- 
'  felf  to  approve  or  rejetl  me,  accord - 

*  ing  to  my  merits  at  demerits,  I  plainly 
'  law,  that  it  was  rather  a  condcfcenfion 

*  in  you,  that  you  were  pleafed  to  alk 
'  my  confent  to  thofe  terms,  than  that 
'  you  were  impofing  zneivlaw.  and  I 
'  now,  Madam,  beg  your  pardon  for 
'  my   impatience.      Whatever    terms 
'  you  think  proper  to  come  into  with 

*  your   relations,    which  will    enable 
'  you  to  honour  me  with  the  conditional 
'  effect  of  your  promife  to  me,  tothefe 

*  be  pleafed  to  confent:  and  if  I  lofe 

*  you,  infupportable  as  that  thought  is 

*  tome;  yet,  as  it muft  be  by  my  own 
'  fault,  I  ought  to  thank  myfelf  for  it.' 

What  think  you,  Mifs  Howe? — Do 
you  believe  he  can  have  any  view  iri^ 
this? — I  cannot  fee  any  he  could  have; 
and  I  thought  it  beft,  as  he  put  it  in  fo 
right  a  manner,  to  appear  not  to  doubt 
the  fmcerity  of  his  confefllon,  and  to 
accept  of  it,  as  fincere. 

He  then  read  to  me  part  of  Lady 
Betty's  letter;  turning  down  the  be- 
ginning, which  was  a  little  too  fevere 
upon  him,  he  faid,  for  my  eye:  and  I 
believe,  by  the  ftile,  the  remainder  of 
it  was  in  a  corre£li-ve  ftrain. 

It  was  too  plain,  I  told  him,  that  he 
muft  have  great  faults,  that  none  of 
his  relations  could  write  to  him,  but 
with  a  mingled  cenfure  for  fome  bad 
a&ion. 

'  And  it  is  as  plain,  my  deareft  crea- 
ture,' faid  he,  '  that  you,  who  know 
not  of  any  fuch  faults,  but  by  fur- 
inize,  are  equally  ready  to  condemn 
me. — Will  not  charity  allow  you  to 
infer,  that  their  charges  are  no  better 
grounded  ? — And  that  my  principal 
fault  has  been  carelefsnefs  of  my  cha- 
racter, and  too  little  folicitude  to  clear 
myfelf  when  afperfed  ?  Which  I  do 
aflure  you  is  the  cafe.' 
Lady  Eetty,  in  her  letter,  expreffes 
herfelf  in  the  moft  obliging  manner,  in 
relation  to  me.  She  wifhes  him  fo  to 
behave,  as  to  encourage  me  fo  make 


him  foon  happy.  She  de/iresher  com- 
pliments to  ine;  and  exprefl'es  her  im- 
patience to  fee,  as  her  niece,  fo  cele- 
brated a  laJy;  [thofe  are  h,er  higfy 
words.]  She  mall  takeitforan  honour, 
flie  fays,  to  be  put  into  a  way  to  oblige 
me.  She  hopes  I  will  not  too  long  de- 
lay the  ceremony;  becaufe  that  per- 
formed, will  be  to  her,  and  to  Lord 
M.  and  Lady  Sarah,  a  fure  pledge  of 
her  nephew's  merits,  and  good  beha- 
viour. 

She  fays,  flie  was  always  forry  to 
hear  of  the  hardfhips  I  had  met  with 
on  his  account:  that  he  will  be  themoft 
ungrateful  of  men,  if  he  make  not  all. 
up  to  me.  And  that  flie  thinks  it  in- 
cumbent upon  all  their  family  to  i'up- 
ply  to  me  the  loft  favour  of  my  own: 
and,  for  her  part,  nothing  of  that 
kind,  (he  bids  him  aflure  me,  fliall  be 
wanting. 

Her  ladyfhipobfervesjthat  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  my  family, 
would  have  been  more  unaccountable 
than  it  was,  with  fuch  natural  and  ac- 
cidental advantages  as  he  had,  had  it 
not  been  owing  to  his  own  carelefs, 
manners.  But  (lie  hopes  that  he  will 
convince  the  Harlowe-family,  that  they 
hacj  thought  worle  of  him  than  he  had 
deferyed;  fince  now  it  was  in  his  power 
to  eftablifh  his  character  for  ever.  This 
(he  prays  to  God  to  enable  him  to  do, 
as  well  for  his  own  honour,  as  for  the 
honour  of  their  houfe,  was"  the  magni- 
ficent word. 

She  .concludes,  with  defiring  to  be 
informed  of  our  nuptials  the  moment 
they  are  celebrated,  that  (he  may  ba 
with  the  earlieft  in  felicitating  me  on 
the  happy  occafion. 

But  her  ladyfliip  gives  me  no  direct 
invitation  to  attend  her  before  the  nur-. 
riage:  which  I  might  have  expected 
from  what  he  had  told  me. 

He  then  fliewed  me  part  of  Mifs 
Montague's  morefprightly  letter,  con- 
gratulating him  upon  the  honour  he 
had  obtained,  of  the  confidence  of  fo 
admirable  a  lady.  Thefe  are  her  words. 
Confidence,  my  dear !  Nobody,  indeed , 
as  you  fay,  will  believe  otherv^lfe,  wore 
they  to  be  told  the  truth:  and  you  il-e 
that  Mifs  Montague  (and  all  his  fa- 
mily, I  fuppofe)  think  the  ftep  I  have 
taken,  in  extraordinary  one.  Sbfali'o 
wifties  for  his  fpeedy  nuptials ;  and  to 
fe«  her  new  couiin  at  M.  Hall :  as  da 
Z  »  2  Lord 
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Lord  M.  (he  tells  him  and  her  fitter; 
and  in  general  all  the  well- withers  of 
their  family. 

Whenever  this  happy  day  (hall  be 
pafied,  (he  propofes,  (he  fays,  to  attend 
me,  and  to  make  one  in  my  train  to  M. 
Hall,  if  his  lordfliip  (hall  continue  as 
ill  of  the  gout  as  he  is  at  prefent.  But 
that  mould  he  get  better,  he  will  him- 
felf  attend  me,  (he  is  fure,  and  conduft 
me  thither:  and  afterwards  quit  either 
of  his  three  feats  to  us,  till  we  (hall  be 
fettled  to  our  mind. 

This  young  lady  fays  nothing  in  ex- 
cufe  for  not  meeting  me  on  the  road, 
or  St.  Alban's,  as  he  had  made  me  ex- 
peft  (he  would :  yet  mentions  her  hav- 
ing beenindifpofed.  Mr.  Lovebce  had 
alfo  told  me,  that  Lord  M.  --was  ill  of 
tbegout;  which  Mifs  Montague's  letter 
confirms. 

But  why  did  not  the  man  (hew  me 
thefe  letters  laft  night?  Was  he  afraid 
of  giving  me  too  much  pleafure? 


LETTER    XXVII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

YOU  may  believe,  my  dear,  that 
thefe  letters  put  me  in  good-hu- 
mour with  him.  He  faw  it  in  my 
countenance,  and  congratulated  him- 
felf  upon  it.  Yet  I  cannot  but  repeat 
my  wonder,  that  I  could  not  hare  the 
contents  of  them  communicated  to  me 
laft  night*. 

He  then  urged  me  to  go  dire&ly  to 
Lady  Betty's,  on  the  ftrength  of  her 
letter. 

'  But  how,'  faid  I,  '  can  I  do  that, 
were  I  even  out  of  all  hope  of  a  re- 
conciliation with  my  friends,  (which 
yet,  however  unlikely  to  be  effected, 
is  my  duty  to  attempt")  as  her  lady- 
fhip  has  given  me  no  particular  invi- 
tation ?' 

That,  he  was  fure,  was  owing  to 
her  doubt  that  it  would  be  accepted— 
Elfe  (he  had  done  it  with  the  greateft 
pleafure  in  the  world. 

That  doubt  itfelf,  I  faid,  was  enough 
to  deter  me:  fmce  her  ladyfhip,  who 
knew  fo  well  the  boundaries  or  the  fit 
and  the  unfit,  by  her  not  expecting  I 
would  accept  of  an  invitation,  had  (he 


given  it,  would  have  reafon  to  think 
me  very  forward,  if  I  had  accepted  it; 
and  much  more  forward  to  go  without 
it.  '  Then,'  faid  I,  «  I  thank  you, 
'  Sir,  I  have  no  cloaths  fit  to  go  any- 
'  whither,  or  to  be  feen  by  any-body.* 
O,  I  was  fit  to  appear  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, were  full  drefs  and  jewels 
to  be  excufedj  and  mould  make  tha 
molt  amiable  [he  mull  mean  extraor- 
dinary] figure  there.  He  was  aito- 
niftied  at  the  elegance  of  my  dreis.  By 
what  art  he  knew  not,  but  I  appeared 
to  fuch  advantage,  as  if  I  had  a  different 
fuit  every  day.  Befides,  his  coufvns 
Montague  would  fuppiy  me  with  all  I 
wanted  for  the  prefent j  and  he  would 
write  to  Mils  Charlotte  accordingly,  if 
I  would  give  him  leave. 

*  Do  you  think  me  the  jay  in  the  fa- 
ble?' faid  I.     «  Would  you  have  me 
viiit  the   owners   of  the    borrowed 
drefles  in  their  own  cloaths  ?  Surely, 
Mr.  Lovelace,  you  think  I  have  ei- 
ther a  very  low,  or  a  very  confident 
mind.' 

Would  I  chufe  to  go  to  London  (for 
a  few  days  only)  in  order  to  furnifh 
myfelf  with  cloaths  ? 

*  Not  at  your  expence,  Sir,'  faid  I, 
in  an  angry  tone. 

I  could  not  have  appeared  in  earneft 
to  him,  in  my  difpleaiure  at  his  artful 
contrivances  to  get  me  away,  if  I  were 
not  occafionally  to  (hew  my  real  fret- 
fulnefs  upon  the  deftitute  condition  to 
which  he  has  reduced  me.  When 
people  fet  out  wrong  together,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  avoid  recriminations. 

He  wilhed  he  knew  but  my  mind- 
That  mould  direft  him  in  his  propo- 
fals,  and  it  would  be  his  delight  toob- 
ferve  it,  whatever  it  were. 

«  My  mind  is,  that  you,  Sir,  mould 
«  leave  me  out  of  hand— How  often 
'  muft  I  tell  you  fo?' 

If  I  were  any -where  but  here,  he 
would  obey  me,  he  faid,  if  I  infilled 
upon  it.  But  if  I  would  aflert  my 
right,  that  would  be  infinitely  prefer- 
able, in  his  opinion,  to  any  other  mea- 
fure  bat  one:  (which  he  ditrft  only  bint 
at)  for  then  admitting  his  vifits,  or  re- 
fufing  them,  as  I  plealed,  (granting  a 
correfpondence  by  letter  only)  it  would 
appear  to  all  the  world,  that  what  I  had 
done,  was  but  in  order  to  do  myfelf 
juftice. 


*  The  reader  will  fee  how  Mif«  Howe  awuats  for  this  in  P^ge  373. 
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«  How  often,  Mr.  Lovelace,  muft  I 

*  repeat,   that  I  will  not  litigate  with 

*  my  father? — Do  you  think  that  my 

*  uKhappy  circumfiances  will  alter  my 
'  notions  of  my  own  duty  fo  far  as  I 

*  (hall  be  enabled  to  perform  it  ?  How 

*  can  lobtain  pofleflion  without  litiga- 
«  tion,  and  but  by  my  truftees?   One 

*  of  them  will  beagainft  me;  the  other 
«  is  abroad.     Then  the  remedy  pro- 
«  pofed  by  this  meafure,  were  I  dlf- 
'  pofed  to  fall  in  with  it,  will  require 
'  time  to  bring  it  to  effeft;  and  what  I 
'  want,  is  prefent  independence,  and 

*  your  immediate  abfence.' 

Upon  his  foul,  the  wretch  fwore,  he 
did  not  think  it  fafe,  for  the  reafons  he 
had  before  given,  to  leave  me  here.  He 
wiflied  I  would  think  of  fome  place,  to 
which  I  (hould  like  to  go.  But  he 
muft  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  he 
hoped  his  behaviour  had  not  been  fo 
exceptionable,  as  to  make  me  fo  i;ery 
earned  for  his  abfence  in  the  interim: 
and  the  lefs,  furely,  as  I  was  almod 
eternally  (hutting  up  myfelf  from  him; 
although  heprefumeil  to  afore  me,  that 
lie  never  went  from  me,  but  with  a 
corrected  heart,  and  with  drengthened 
refolutions  of  improving  by  my  exam- 
pie. 

'  Eternally  Jbtttting  myfelf  up  from 
'  you.  I"  repeated  I — '  I  hope,  Sir,  that 
«  you  will  not  pretend  to  take  itMmifs, 

*  that  I  expert  to  be  uninvaded  in  my 
€  retirements.  I  hope  you  do  not  think 
'  me  fo  weak  a  creature  (novice  as  you 
'  have  found  me  in  a  very  capital  in- 

*  ftance)  as  to  be  fond  of  occafions  to 
'  hear  your  fond  fpeeches,efpeciallyas 

*  nodtffering  circumjlances require  your 
c  over-frequent  vifits;  nor  that  I  am  to 

*  be  addrefied  to  as  if  I  thought  hourly 
'  profefGons  needful  to  afore  me   of 
«  your  honour.' 

He  feemed  a  little  difconcerted. 

'  You  know,  Mr.  Lovelace,'  pro- 
ceeded I,  '  why  I  am  fo  earned  for 
«  your  abfence.  It  is,  that  I  may  ap- 
«  pear  to  the  world  independent  of  you; 

*  and  in  hopes,  by  that  means,  to  find 

*  it  lefs  difficult  to  feton  foot  a  recon- 
<  ciliation  with  my  friends.  And  now 
«  let  me  add,  (in  order  to  make  you  ea- 
«  fier  as  to  the  terms  of  that  hoped-for 

*  reconciliation)  that  fince  I  find  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  (land  fo  well  with 


your  relations,  I  will,  from  time  to 
time,  acquaint  you,  by  letter,  when 
you    are   abfent,  with  every  ftep  I 
mall  take,  and  with  every  overture, 
that  (hall  be  made  to  met  but  not 
with  an  intention  to  render  myfelf 
accountable  to  you,  neither,  as  to  my 
acceptance  or  non -acceptance  of  thof» 
overtures.     They  know,  that  I  have 
a  power  given  me  by  my  grandfa- 
ther's will,  to  bequeath  the  edate  he 
left  me,  with  other  of  his  bounties, 
in  a  way  that  may  affeft  them,  though 
not  abfolutely  from  them;  this  confi- 
deration,  I   hope,   will  procure  me 
fome  from  them  when  their  paffion 
fubiides,  and  when  they  know  I  ant 
independent  of  you.* 
*  Charming  reafoning!' — And   let 
him  tell  me,  that  the  affurance  I  had 
given  him  was  all  be  ivifbed  for.     It 
was  more  than  he  could  afk.     What  a- 
hxippinefs  to  have  a  woman  of  honour 
and  generofity  to  depend  upon !   Had1 
he,  on  his  firii  entrance  into  the  world, 
met  with  fucha  one,  he  had  never  been 
other  than  a  man  of  drift  virtue.— But 
all,  he  hoped,  was  for  the  bed;  fince,  in 
that  cafe,  he  had  never  perhaps  had  the 
happinels  he  had  now  in  view;  becaufe. 
his  relations  had  been  always  urging 
him  to  many ;  and  that  before  lie  had 
the  honour  to  know  me.     And  now,  as 
he  had  not  been  fo  bad  as  fome  peoples 
malice  reported  him  to  be,  he  hoped  he 
(hould  have  near  as  much  merit  in  his 
repentance,  as  if  he  had  never  erred.— 
A  fine  raki(h  notion  and  hope!    And 
too   much  encouraged,   I  doubt,  ray 
dear,  by  the  generality  of  our  fex  I 

This  brought  on  a  more  ferious  quef- 
tion  or  two.  You'll  fee  by  it  what  a 
creature  an  unmortified  libertine  is. 

I  a(ked  him,  if  he  knew  what  he  had 
faid,  alluded  to  a  fentence  in  the  bedof 
books,  That  there  ivas  more  joy  in  bea~ 

He  took  the  words  out  of  my  mouth, 

'  0-ver  one  fmner  that  repent 'ett,  than 

'  over  ninety -and-ninejuftperfons  <whick 

'  need  no  repentance*,"  were  his  words. 

'  Yes,  Madam,  I  thought  of  it  as 

*  foon  as  I  faid  it,  but  not  before.     I 

*  have  read  the  dory  of  the  Prodigal 

*  Son,   I'll  affure  you:  and  one  day, 
'  -when  I  am  fettled  as  I  hope  to  be, 
«  will  write  a  dramatick  piece  on  the 


•  Luke  XV.  7.  TSe  parallf  is  ton.cernirg  the  ninety-nine  flieep,  not  the  Prodigal  Son, 
\  Mr.  LoveUcs  erroneoufly  imagines. 
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•  fubjecr.     I  have  at  times  bad  it  in 

•  my  head;  and  you  will  be  too  ready, 

•  perhaps,  to  allow  me  to  be  qualified 
«  for  it.' 

r  You  fo  lately,   Sir,    (tumbled  at  a 
1  word,  with  which  you  mutt  be  better 

•  acquainted,  ere  you  can  bethorough- 

•  ly  mnfter  of  Inch  a  fubjeft,  that  I  am 
'  amazed  you  fhould  know  any  -tiling 

•  of  the  Scripture,  and  be  fo  ignorant 
«  of  that*.' 

'  O,  Madam,  I  have  read  the  Bible, 

•  as  a  fine  piece  of  ancient  hi  (lory — 

•  But  as  I  hope  to  be  faved,  it  has  for 

•  fome  few  years  pad  made  me  fo  un- 
'  eafy,  when  I  have  popped  upon  fume 
4  paffages  in  it,  that  I  have  been  forced 

•  to  run  to  tnufick  or  company  to  di- 

•  vert  myfelf.' 

*  Pooi  wretch!'  lifting  up  my  hands 
and  eyes. 

'  The  denunciations  come  fo  flap- 

•  dafh  upon  one,  fo  uticeremonioufly, 
'  as  I  may  fay,  without  even  the  By- 

•  yowr-lc-ave  of  a  rude  London  chair- 

•  man,  that  they  overturn  one,  hojfe 
'  and  man,  as  St.  Paul  was  overturned. 
'  There's  another  Scripture  allufion, 

•  Madam!'  The  light  in  fhorf,  as  his 
•was,  is  too  glaring  to  be  borne. 

*  O,  Sir,  do  you  meant  io  be  compli- 
'  mented  into  repentance  and falvation? 

•  But  prr.y,    Mr.  Lovelace,    do    you 

•  mean    any-thing   at  all,   when   you 

•  fwear   fo  often  as   you  do,  By  your 
1  foul,  or  bind  an  affeveration  with  the 

•  words,  As  you  hope  to  be  fa<ved<" 

*  O  my  beloved   creature,'  fluffing 
his  feat,  '  let  us  call  another  caufe.' 

'  Why,  Sir,  don't  /  neither  ufe  cere- 
'  many  enough  with  you?' 

1  Dearelt  Madam,  forbear  for  the 
'  prefent:  I  am  but  in  my  noviciate. 

•  Your  foundation  muft  be  laid  brick 
'  by  brick:  you'll  hinder  the  progrefs 

•  of  the  good  work  you  would   pro- 
'  mote,  if  you  tumble  in  a  whole  wag- 
4  gon-load  at  once  upon  me.' 

4  Lord blefs  me,'  thought  I,  'what 

•  a  character  is  that   of  a   libertine! 

•  What  a  creature  am  I,    who   have 

•  rifqued  what  I  have  rifqued  with  fuch 
'  a  one! — What  a  talk  before  me,  if 
'  my  hopes  continue  of  reforming  fuch 

•  a  wild  Indian  as  this! — Nay  worfe 
'  than  a  wild  Indian;  for  a  man  who 

•  errs  with  his  eyes  open,  and  againft 

•  conviction,  is  a  thoufand  times  worfe 


*  for  what  he  knows,  and  much  harder 
'  to  be  reclaimed,  than  if  he  had  never 
'  known  any  thin^  at  all.' 

I  was  equally  (hocked  at  him,  and 
concerned  for  him;  and,  having  laid 
fo  few  bricks,  (to  fpeak  to  his  allufion) 
and  thofe  fo  ill  cemented,  I  was  as 
willing  as  the  gay  inconfiderate,  to 
call  another  caufe,  as  he  termed  it— 
Another  caufe,  too,  more  immediately 
prefilng  upon  me,  from  my  uncertain 
fituation. 

I  faid,  I  took  it  for  granted,  that  he 
aflented  to  the  reafoning  he  feemed  to 
approve,  and  would  leave  me.  And 
then  I  afked  him,  what  he  really,  and 
in  his  moft  deliberate  mind,  would  ad- 
vife  me  to,  in  my  prefent  fituation  ?  He 
muft  needs  fee,  I  faid,  that  I  was  at  a 
great  lols  what  to  refolve  upon;  en- 
tirely a  ftranger  to  London,  having  no 
advifer,  no  protector,  at  prefent:  him- 
felf,  he  mult  give  me  leave  to  tell  him, 
greatly  deficient  in  praffice,  if  not  in 
the  knowledge,  of  thofe  decorums, 
which,  I  had  fuppofed,  were  always  to 
be  found  in  a  man  of  birth,  fortune, 
and  education. 

He  imagines  himfelf,  I  find,  to  be  a 
very  polite  man,  and  cannot  bear  to  be 
thought  otherwife.  He  puts  up  his 
lip — '  I  am  forry  for  it,  Madam— A 
4  man  of  breeding,  a  man  of  polite- 
'  nefs,  give  me  leave  to  fay,'  [colour- 
ing] '  is  much  more  of  a  black  fwan 
'  with  you,  than  with  any  lady  I  ever 
'  met  with.' 

«  Then  that  is  your  misfortune,  Mr. 

*  Lovelace,  as  well  as  mine,  at  prefent. 
'  Every  woman  of  difcernment,  I  am 
'  confident,  knowing  what  I  know  of 

*  you  now,  would  fay  as  I  fay;'  [I had 
a  mind  to  mortify  a  f  ride,  that  I  am  Jure 
defemjes  to  be  mortified]  '  that  your  po- 
4  litenefs  is  not  regular,  nor  conrtam. 
'  It  is  not  habit.     It  is  too  much  feen 
'  by  fits  and  ftarts,  and  fallies,  r.nd 

*  thofe  not  fpontaneous.     You  muft  be 

*  reminded  into  them.' 

'  O  Lord!  O  Lord!— Poor  I!'— was 
the  light,  yet  the  half -angry  wretch's 
felf-pitying  expreflkm ! 

I  proceeded. — {  Upon  my  word,  Sir, 
you  are  not  the  accompli/bed  man, 
which  your  talents  and  opportunities 
would  have  led  one  to  expert  you  to 
be.  You  are  indeed  in  your  novici- 
ate, as  to  every  laudable  attainment.* 


•  Se«  Page  347, 
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LETTER   XXVIII. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 
IN   CONTINUATION. 

AS  this  fubjecT:  was  introduced  by 
himfelf,  and  treated  fo  lightly  by 

him,  I  was  going  on  to  tell  him  more 

of  my  mind;  but  he  interrupted  me—- 
Dear, dear  Madam,  fpare  me.  I  am 
forry  that  I  have  lived  to  this  hour  for 
nothing  at  ajl.  Butfurely  you  could 
not  have  quitted  a  fubjecl:  fo  much 
more  agreeable,  and  fo  much  more 
fuitable,  I  will  fay,  to  your  prefent 
fituation,  if  you  had  not  too  cruel  a 
pleafure  in  mortifying  a  man,  who 
the  lefs  needed  to  be  mortified,  as  he 
before  looked  up  to  you  with  a  diffi- 
dence in  his  own  merits  too  great  to 
permit  him  to  fpeak  half  his  mind  to 
you .  Be  pleafed  but  to  return  to  the 
fubjecl  we  were  upon ;  and  at  another 
time  I  will  gladly  embrace  correction 
from  the  only  lips  in  the  world  fo 
qualified  to  give  it/ 
'  You  talk  of  reformation  fome- 
times,  Mr.  Lovelace  ;  and  in  fo  talk- 
ing, acknowledge  errors.  But  I  fee 
you  can  very  ill  bear  the  reproof,  for 
which  perhaps  you  are  not  felicitous 
to  avoid  giving  occafion.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  take  delight  in  finding 
fault:  I  mould  be  glad  for  both  our 
fakes,  fmce  my  fituation  is  what  it 
is,  that  I  could  do  nothing  but  praifc 
you.  But  failures  which  aifeft  a 
mind  that  need  not  be  very  delicate  to 
be  aftecled  by  them,  are  too  grating 
to  be  pafled  over  in  filence  by  a  per- 
fon  who  wimes  to  be  thought  in  ear- 
neft  in  her  own  duties.' 
'  I  admire  your  delicacy,  Madam,' 

again  interrupted  he.  '  Although  I 
fuffer  by  it,  yet  would  I  not  have  it 
otherwife:  indeed  I  would  not,  when 
I  confider  of  it.  It  is  an  angelick 
delicacy,  which  fets  you  above  all 
our  fex,  and  even  above  your  own. 
It  is  natural  toyou,  Madam;  fo  you 
may  think  it  extraordinary:  but  there 
is  nothing  like  it  on  earth,'  faid  the 

flatterer. — What  company  has  he  kept! 
*  But  let  us  return  to  the  former 


fubjecl — You  were  fo  good  as  to  aflc 
me,  what  I  would  advii'e  you  to  do: 
I  want  but  to  make  you  eafy ;  I  want 
but  to  fee  you  fixed  to  your  liking. 
Yourfaithful  Hannah  with  you;  your 
reconciliation   with    thofe  to  whom 
you  wifli  to  be  reconciled,  fet  on  foot, 
and  in  a  tram.     And  new  let  me 
mention  to  you  different  expedients} 
in  hopes  that  fome  one  of  them  may 
be  acceptable  to  you. 
*  I  will  go  to  Mrs.  Howe,  or  toMifs 
Howe,  or  to  whomfoever  you  would 
have  me  to  go,  and  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  receive  you*. 
'  Do  you  incline  to  go  to  Florence  to 
your  coufin  Morden  ?  I  will  furr.ifli 
you   with  an  opportunity   of  going 
thither,  cither  by  fea  to  Leghorn,  or 
by  land  through  Fr^tice.     Perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  procure  one  of  the  la- 
dies of  my  family  to  attend  you.  Ei- 
ther Charlotte  or  Patty  would  rejoice 
in    fuch    an    opportunity    of   feeing 
France  and  Italy.     As  formyfelf,  I 
will  only  be  your  efcort,  in  difguife, 
if  you  will  have  it  fo,  even  in  your 
livery,  that  your  punctilio  may  not 
receive  offence  by  my  attendance,' 
I  told  him,  I  would  confider  of  all  he 
had  faid:  but  that  I  hoped  for  a  line  or 
two  from  my  aunt  Hervey,  if  not  from 
my  fitter,  to  both  of  whom  I  had  writ- 
ten; which,  if  I  we  re  to  be  fo  favoured, 
might  help  to  determine  me.     Menn 
time   if  he  would  withdraw,  I  would 
particularly  confider  of  this  proposal  of 
his,  in  relation  to  my  couiin  Morden. 
And  if  it  held  it's  weight  with  me,  fo 
far  as  to  write  for  your  opinion  upon 
it,  he   mould  know  my  mind  in   an 
hour's  time. 

He  withdrew  with  great  refpeft:  and 
in  an  hour's  time  returned.  And  then 
I  told  him  it  was  unneceflary  to  trouble 
you  for  your  opinion  about  it.  My 
coufin  Morden  was  foon  expecled.  Jf 
he  were  not,  I  could  not  admit  him  to 
accompany  me  to  him  upon  any  condi- 
tion. It  was  highly  improbable  that  I 
fhould  obtain  the  favour  of  either  of 
his  coufins  company:  and  if  that  could 
be  brought  about,  it  would  be  the  fame 
thing  in  the  world's  eye,  as  if  he  went 
himfelf. 


*  The  reader,  perhaps>  need  not  be  reminded,  that  he  had  taken  care  from  the  firft  (See 
Vol.  I.  Page  93)  to  deprive  her  of  any  protection  from  Mrs.  Howe.     See  in  his  next 
Letter,  Page  371,  a  repeated  account  of  the  fame  artifices,  and  his  exultations  upon  his  in- 
entious  to  impofe  upon  two  fuch  watchful  ladies  as  Cluriila  and  Mils  Howe. 

This 
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This  led  us  into  another  converfa- 
tion:  which  fhali  be  the  fubjeft  of  my 
BOtt. 


LETTER    XXIX. 

MISS    CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 
IN    CONTINUATION. 

MR.  Lovelace  told  me,  that  on  the 
fuppofitioa  that  his  propofal  in 
relation  to  my  coufin  Moiden  might 
not  be  accepted,  he  had  been  ftudying 
to  find  out,  if  pofiible,  feme  other  ex- 
pedient that  might  be  agreeable,  in  or- 
der to  convince  me,  that  he  preferred 
my  fatisfa&ion  to  his  own. 

He  then  offered  to  go  himfelf,  and 
procure  my  Hannah  to  come  arid  attend 
me.  As  I  had  declined  the  fei  vice  of 
either  of  the  young  Mrs.  Sorlings's,  he 
•was  extremely  felicitous,  he  faid",  that  I 
feould  have  a  fervant,  in  whofe  integri- 
ty I  might  confide. 

I  told  him,  that  you  would  be  fo 
kind,  as  to  lend  to  engage  Hannah,  if 
poflible. 

If  any-thing,  he  faid,  fhould  prevent 
Hannah  from  coming,  fuppofehe  him- 
felf waited  upon  Mils  Howe,  to  defire 
her  to  lend  me  her  fervant  till  I  was 
provided  to  my  mind  ? 

I  laid,  your  mother's  high  difpleafure 
at  the  ftep  I  had  taken  (as  Jbe  fuppofed, 
voluntarily)  had  deprived  me  of  an 
open  affiftance  of  that  fort  from  you, 

He  was  amazed,  fo  much  as  Mrs. 
Howe  herlelf  uled  to  admire  me,  and 
fo  great  an  influence  as  Mifs  Howe  was 
fuppofed,  and  deferved  to  have  over 
lier  mother,  that  Mrs.  Howe  mould 
take  upon  herlelf  to  be  fo  much  offend- 
ed with  me.  He  wifhed,  that  the  man 
who  took  fuch  pains  to  keep  up  and 
inflame  the  paflTions  of  my  father  and 
oncles,  were  not  at  the  bottom  of  this 
mifchief  too. 

I  was  afraid,  I  faid,  that  my  brother 
•was :  or  elfe  my  uncle  Antony,  I  dared 
to  lay,  would  not  have  taken  fuch  pains 
to  fet  Mrs.  Howe  againft  me,  as  I  un- 
derilood  he  had  done. 

Since  I  had  declined  vifiting  Lady 
Sarah,  and  Lady  Betty,  he  afked  me, 
if  I  would  admit  of  a  vifit  from  his 


coufin  Montague,  and  accept  of  a  /«•- 
vant  of  hers  for  the  nrefent? 

That  was  not,  I  faid,  an  acceptable 
propofal:  but  I  would  firft  fee,  if  my 
friends  would  fend  me  my  cloaths,  that 
I  might  not  make  fuch  a  giddy  and 
runaway  appearance  to  any  of  his  re- 
lations. 

If  I  pleafed,  he  would  take  another 
journey  to  Windfor,  to  make  more 
particular  enquiry  amongft  the  canons, 
or  in  any  worthy  family. 

Were  not  his  objections  as  to  the 
publicknefs  of  the  place,  I  afked  him, 
as  ftrong  now  as  before  ? 

I  remember,  my  dear,  in  one  of  your 
former  letters,  you  mentioned  London 
as  the  mort  private  place  to  be  in*: 
and  I  faid,  that  fmce  he  imde  fuch  pre- 
tences againlt  leavingme  here,  as  fhew- 
ed  he  had  no  intention  to  do  fo;  and 
fmce  he  engaged  to  go  from  me,  and 
leave  me  to  purfue  my  own  meafures, 
if  I  were  elfewhere;  and  fmce  his  pre- 
fence  mace  thefe  lodgings  inconvenient 
to  me;  I  mould  not  be  difmclined  to 
go  to  London,  did  I  know  any-body 
there. 

As  he  had  feveral  times  propofert 
London  to  me,  I  expected  that  he  would 
eagerly  have  embraced  that  motion 
from  me.  But  he  took  not  ready  hold 
of  it :  yet  I  thought  his  eye  approved  of 
it. 

We  are  both  great  watchers  of  each 
other's  eyes ;  and  indeed  feem  to  be 
more  than  half-afraid  of  each  other. 

He  then  made  a  grateful  propofal  to 
me;  that  I  would  lend  for  my  Norton  to 
attend  mef . 

He  faw  by  my  eyes,  he  faid,  that  he 
had  at  laft  been  happy  in  an  expedient, 
which  would  anfwer  the  wifhes  of  us 
both.  '  Why,'  fays  he,  '  did  not  I 
4  think  of  it  before?" — And  fnatching 
my  hand,  <  Shall  I  write,  Madam  ? 

•  Shall  I  fend?   Shall  I  go  and  fetch 

*  the  worthy  woman  myfelf  ?' 

After  a  little  confideration,  I  told 
him,  that  this  was  indeed  a  grateful 
motion :  but  that  I  apprehended,  it 
would  put  her  to  a  difficulty,  which 
(he  would  not  be  able  to  get  over;  as  it 
would  make  a  woman  of  her  known 
prudence  appear  to  countenance  a  fu- 
gitive daughter,  in  oppofition  to  her  pa- 


•  See  Vol.  II.  Page  153. 

•f  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Lovelace's  next  letter,  for  his  motives  in  making  the  fe- 
vtral  propofali  of  which  the  lady  is  willing  to  think  fo  well. 
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rents;  and  as  her  coming  to  me  would 
deprive  her  of  h«r  mother's  favour, 
without  it's  being  in  my  power  to  make 
at  up  to  her. 

'  O  my  beloved  creature  i'  faid  he, 
^eneroujlj  enough,  '  let  not 'this  be  an 
1  obttade.  I  will  do  every-thing  for 

*  Mrs.  Norton  you  wi(h  to  have  done. 
4  — Let  me  go  for  her.' 

Moie  coolly  than  perhaps  his  gene- 
rofity  dcierved,  I  told  him,  it  was  im- 
jioflibis  but  I  muft  foon  hear  from  my 
friends.  I  (hotild  not,  mean  time,  em- 
broil any-body  with  them.  Not  Mrs. 
Norton  efpecially,  from  whofe  intereft 
in,  and  mediation  with,  my  mother,  I 
might  expect,  fome  good,  were  (he  to 
keep  herfelf  in  a  neutral  ftate:  that, 
befrdec,  the  good  woman  had  a  mind 
above  her  fortune;  and  would  fooner 
want,  than  be  beholden  to  any-body 
improperly. 

'  Improperly  /'  faid  he. — <  Have  not 

*  perfons  of  merit  a  right  to  all  the  be- 
'  nefits  conferred  upon  th«m  ? — Mrs. 
'  Norton  is  fo  good  a  woman,  that  I 

*  (hall  think  fhe  lays  me  under  an  obli- 

*  gatiou,  if  the  will  put  it  in  my  power 

*  to  ferve  her;  although  (he  were  not  to 

*  augment  it,  by  giving  me  the  oppor- 
'  tunity,  at  the  fame  time,  of  contri- 

*  buting  to  your  pleafure  and  fatis- 

*  faction.' 

How  could  this  man,  with  fuch 
powers  of  right  thinking,  be  fo  far  de- 
nraved  by  evil  habits,  as  to  difgrace 
Jus  talents  by  wrong  afting? 

'  Is  there  not  room,  after  all,'  thought 
J,  at  the  time,  '  to  hope,  (as  he  fo 
'  lately  led  me  to  hope)  that  the  ex- 
'  ample  it  will  behove  me,  for  both  our 
'  fakes,  to  endeavour  to  fet  him,  may 

*  influence  him  to  a  change  of  manners, 

*  in  which  both  may  find  our  account?' 
'  Give  me  leave,  Sir,'  faid  I,  '  to 

*  tejl  you,  there  is  a  ftrange  mixture 

*  in  your  mind.     You  imi  11  have  taken 
f  pains  to  fupprefs  many  good  motiojis 
'   and  reflexions,  as  they  arofe,  or  le- 

*  vity  muft  have  been  furprizingly  pre- 

*  dominant  in  it. — But  as  to  the  fub- 

*  jec\  we  were  upon,  there  is  no  taking 

*  any  refoiutions  till  I  hear  from  my 

*  friends- 

'   Well,  Madam,  I  can  only  fay,  I 

*  would  rind  out  fome  expedient,  if  I 

*  could,    that  (hould  be  agreeable  to 
f  you.     Bpt  fince  I  cannot,  will  you 
«  be  fo  good  as  to  tell  me,  what  you 
f  would   w^(h  to  have  done  ?  Nsthing 

*  in  the  world  but  I  will  comply  with, 


*  excepting  leaving  you  here,  at  fuch  a 

*  diftance  from  the  place  1  (hall  be  in, 

*  if  any  thing  (hould  happen;  and  in  a 
'  place  where  my  gofliping  rafcals  have 

*  made  me  in  u  manner  publick,  for 
'  want  of  proper  cautions  at  firft. 

*  Thefe  vermin,'  added  he,  '  have"  a 
'  pride  they  can  hardly  rein-in,  when 
'  they  ferve  a  man  of  family.  They 

*  boaft  of  their  matter's  pedigree  and 

*  defcent,   as   if  they  were  related   to 
'  him.     Nor  is  any-thing  they  know 
-'  of  him,  or  of  his  affairs,  a  fecret  to 
'  one   another,  were  it  a  matter  that 

*  would  hang  him.' 

'  If  fo,'  thought  I,  '  men  of  family 
'  mould  take  care  to  give  them  fubje&s 
'  worth  boafting  of.1 

'  I  am  quite  at  a  lofs,'  faid  I,  '  what 
'  to  door  whither  to  go.  Would  you, 

*  Mr.  Lovelace,  in  earned,  advife  me 
'  to  think  of  going  to  London  ?' 

And  I  looked  at  him  with  ftedfaft- 
nefs.  But  nothing  could  I  gather  from 
his  looks. 

'  At  firft,  Madam,' faid  he,  '  I  was 
for  propofing  London,  as  I  was  then 
more  apprehenfive  of  purfuit.,.  But 
as  your  relations  feem  cooler  on  that 
head,  I  am  the  more  indifferent  about 
the  place  you  go  to. — So  asjotf  are 
pleafed,  fo  zsjeu  are  eafy,  I  (hall  be 
happy.' 

This  indifference  of  his  to  London, 
I  cannot  but  fay,  made  me  incline  the 
more  to  go  thither.  I  afked  him  (to 
hear  what  he  would  fay)  if  he  could 
recommend  me  to  any  particular  ptace 
in  London? 

No,  he  faid:  none  that  was  fit  for 
m.e,  or  that  I  (hould  like.  His  friend 
Btlford,  indeed,  had  very  handfome 
lodgings  near  Soho  Square,  at  a  rela- 
tion's, whofe  wife  was  a  woman  of  vir- 
tue and  honour.  Thefe,  as  Mr.  Eel- 
ford  was  generally  in  the  country,  he 
could  borrow  till  I  were  better  accom- 
modated. 

I  wns  refolved  to  refufe  thefe  at  the 
firft  mention,  a-s  I  (hould  any  other  he 
had  named.  '  Neverthelefs,  I  willfee," 
thought  I,  '  if  he  has  really  thoughts 
'  of  "thefe  for  me.  If  I  break  off  thff 
'  talk  here,  and  he  relume  this  propo- 
'  fal  with  earneilnefs  in  the  morninr, 
'  I  (hall  apprehend,  that  he  is  lei's  in- 

*  different  than  he  feems  to  be,  about 
'   my  going  to  London;  and  that  lie 
'  has  already  a  lodging  in  his  eye  for 

*  me. — And  then  I  will  not  go  at  all.' 

But    after   fuch    generous    motion ~. 
3  A  from 
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from  him,  I  really  think  it  a  little  bar- 
barous to  aft  andbehaveasif  I  thought 
him  capable  of  the  blackeft  and  moft 
ungrateful  bafenefs.  But  his  charac- 
ter, his  principles,  are  fo  faulty  ! — He 
is  fo  light,  fo  vain,  fo  various,  that 
there  is  no  certainty  that  he  will  be  next 
hour  what  he  is  this.  Then,  my  dear, 
I  have  no  guardian  now;  no  father,  no 
mother!  Only  God  and  my  vigilance 
to  depend  upon.  And  I  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  expecl  a  miracle  in  my  favour. 

«  Well,  Sir,'  faid  I,  [rifmg  to  leave 
him] '  fomethingmuftberefolvedupon: 
4  but  I  will  poftpone  this  fubjeft  till 
«  to-morrow  morning.' 

He  would  fain  have  engaged  me 
longer;  but  I  faid  I  would  fee  him  as 
early  as  he  pleafed  in  the  morning.  He 
rnigbt  think  of  any  convenient  place  in 
London,  or  near  it,  mean  time. 

And  fo  I  retired  from  him.     As  I 

do  from  my  pen;  hoping  for  better  reft 

for  the  few  hours  that  remain  of  this 

night,  than  I  have  had  of  a  long  time. 

Ct.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XXX. 

MISS   CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 

IN   CONTINUATION. 
MONDAY  MORNING,   APRIL   If. 

LATE  as  I  went  to  bed,  I  have 
have  had  very  little  reft.  Sleep  and 
I  have  quarrelled;  and  although  I  court 
it,  it  will  not  be  friends.  I  hope  it's  fel- 
low-irreconcileables  at  Harlowe  Place 
enjoy  it's  balmy  comforts.  Elfe,  that 
will  be  an  aggravation  of  my  fault. 
My  brother  and  fifter,  I  dare  fay,  want 
it  not. 

Mr.  Lovelace,  who  is  an  early  rifer, 
as  well  as  I,  joined  me  in  the  garden 
•about  (ix;  and,  after  the  ufual  faluta- 
tions,  alked  me  to  refume  our  laft  night's 
Jubjeft.  It  was  upon  lodgings  at  Lon- 
don, he  faid. 

'  I  think  you  mentioned  one  to  me, 
'  Sir — Did  you  not?' 

'  Yes,  Madam,  but'  [watching  the 
turn  of  my  countenance]  '  rather  as 
what  you  would  be  welcome  to,  than 
perhaps  approve  of.' 
'  I  believe  fo  too.  To  go  to  town 
\ipon  an  uncertainly,  I  own,  is  not 
agreeable:  but  to  be  obliged  to  any 
(HiTonsof  your  acquaintance,  when 
I  want  !o  be  thought  independent  of 


'  you;  and  to  a  perfon  ffpeeially,  to 
'  whom  my  friends  are  to  direft  to  me, 
*  if  they  vouchfafe  to  take  notice  of  me 
'  at  all;  is  an  abfurd  thing  to  mention.* 
He  did  not   mention  it  as  what  he 
imagined  I  would  accept,  but  only  to 
confirm  to  me  what  he  had  faid,  that 
he  himfelf  knew  of  none  fit  for  me. 
*  Has    not  your  family,    Madam, 
fome  one  tradesman  they  deal  with, 
who  has  conveniences  of  this  kind  ?  I 
would  make  it  worth  fuch  a  perfon's 
while,  to  keep  the  fccret  of  your  be- 
ing at  his  houfe.    Traders  are  dealers 
in  pins,'  faid  he;  *  and  will  be  more 
obliged  by  a  penny  cuftomei ,  than  by 
a  pound  prefent,  becaufe  it  is  in  their 
way:— yet  will  refufe  neither,  any 
more  than  a  lawyer  or  a  man  of  office 
his  fee.' 

My  father's  tradefmen,  I  faid,  would 
no  doubt  be  the  firft  employed  to  find 
me  out.  So  that  that  propofal  was  as 
wrong  as  the  other.  And  who  is  it 
that  a  creature  fo  lately  in  favour  with 
all  her  friends  can  apply  to,  in  fuch  a 
fituation  as  mine,  but  muft  be  (at  leaft) 
equally  the  friends  of  her  relations? 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  difcourfeupon, 
the  fame  topick.  But,  at  laft,  the  re- 
fult  was  this — He  wrote  a  letter  to  one 
Mr.  Doleman,  a  married  man,  of  for- 
tune and  character,  (I  excepting  to  Mr. 
Belford)  defiring  him  to  provide  de- 
cent apartments  ready-fin niftied  [I had 
told  bitn  <what  tbeyjhouldbe~\  for  a  fingle 
woman;  confiding  of  a  bed-chamber; 
another  for  a  maid-fervant;  with  the 
uleof  a  dining-room  or  parlour.  This 
letter  he  gave  me  to  perufe;  and  then 
fealed  it  up,  and  difpatchedit  away  ia 
my  prefence,  by  one  of  his  own  lervants, 
who  having  bufmefs  in  town,  is  to 
bring  back  an  anfwer. 

I  attend  the  iflue  of  it;  holding  my- 
felf  in  readinefs  tofetout  for  London, 
unlefs  you,  my  dear,  advife  the  con- 
trary. 


LETTER     XXXI. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 


SAT.   SUNDAY,   MONDAY. 

77££;'ir.r,  in  federal  letters,  tbefub- 
•i  -1  fiance  nf  i^bat  is  contained  in  the 

laft  ft  "ten  of  the  ladfs. 
He  if  I'll  bis  friend,  that  calling  at  the 
Law,   ia  hh  ivay  to  M.  Hall, 
(for 
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(for  be  owttt  that  be  'went  not  to 
Windfor)  be  found  the  letters  from 
Lady  Betty  Lawrance,  and  his 
coufin  Montague,  which  Mrs. 
Creme  was  about  fending  to  him  by 
a  f pedal  meJJ'enger. 

He  gives  the  particulars  from  Mrs. 
Grime's  report,  of  what  pajfed  be - 
tween  the  lady  and  her,  as  in  p. 
307,  308.  and  makes  fucb  decla- 
rations to  Mrs.  Greme  of  his  ho- 
nour and  affeclion  to  the  lady,  as 
put  her  upon  writing  the  letter  to 
her  Jifter  Sortings,  the  contents  of 
which  are  given  in  p.  354. 

He  then  accounts,  as  follows,  for  the 
ferious  humour  he  found  her  in  on 
bis  return — 

UPON  fuch  good  terms  when  we 
parted,  I  was  furprized  to  find  ib  fo- 
iemn  a  brow  upon  my  return,  and  her 
charming  eyes  red  with  weeping.  But 
when  I  had  understood  (he  had  received 
letters  from  Mifs  Howe,  it  was  natural 
to  imagine,  that  that  little  devil  had 
put  her  out  of  humour  with  me. 

It  is  eafy  for  me  to  perceive,  that  my 
charmer  is  more  fullen  when  fhe  re- 
ceives, and  has  perufed,  a  letter  from 
that  vixen,  than  at  other  times.  But 
as  the  fweet  maid  fhews,  even  then, 
more  of  paj/ive  grief,  than  pf  aflive 
fpirit,  I  hope  (lie  is  rather  lamenting 
than  plotting..  And  indeed  for  what 
now  mould  me  plot?  when  I  am  be- 
come a  reformed  man,  and  am  hourly 
improving  in  my  morals  ? — Neverthe- 
lefs  I  muft  contrive  fome  way  or  other 
to  get  at  their  correfpondence — Only  to 
fee  the  turn  of  it;  that's  all. 

But  no  attempt  of  this  kind  muft 
be  made  yet.  A  detected  invafion  in 
an  article  fo  facred,  would  ruin  me  be- 
yond retrieve.  Neverthelefs  it  vexes 
me  to  the  heart  to  think  that  (he  is 
hourly  writing  her  whole  mind  on  all 
that  paffes  between  her  and  me,  I  un- 
der the  fame  roof  with  her,  yet  kept  at 
fuch  awful  diftance,  that  I  dare  not 
break  into  a  correfpondence,  that  may 
perhaps  be  a  means  to  defeat  all  my  de- 

•ces. 
Would  it  be  very  wicked,  Jack,  to 
nock  her  meffenger  o'  the  head,  as  he 
is  carrying  my  beloved's  letters,  or  re- 


turning with  Mifs  Howe's? — To  at. 
tempt  to  bribe  him,  and  not  fucceed, 
would  utterly  ruin  me.  And  the  man 
feems  to  be  one  ufed  to  poverty,  one  who 
can  fit  down  fatisfied  with  it,  and  en- 
joy it;  contented  with  hand-to-mouth 
conveniences,  and  not  aiming  to  live 
better  to-morrow,  than  he  does  to-day, 
and  than  he  did  yefterday.  Such  a  one 
is  above  temptation,  unlefe  it  could 
come  cloathed  in  the  guife  of  truth  and 
truft.  What  likelihood  of  corrupting 
a  man  who  has  no  hope,  no  ambition  ? 
Yet  the  rafcal  has  but  half  life,  and 
groans  under  that.  Should  I  be  an- 
fwerable  in  his  cafe  for  a  whole  life  ?— 
But  hang  the  fellow  I  Let  him  live. 
Were  I  a  king,  or  a  minifter  of  ftate, 
an  Antonio  Perez  *,  it  were  another 
thing.  And  yet,  on  fecond  thoughts, 
am  I  not  a  rake,  as  it  is  called  ?  And 
who  ever  knew  a  rake  flick  atany-thing? 
But  thou  knoweft,  Jack,  that  the 
greateft  half  of  my  wickednefs  is  va- 
pour, to  (hew  my  invention;  and  to. 
prove  that  I  could  be  mifchievous  if  I 
would. 

When  he  comes  to  that  part,  where 
the  lady  fays,  (p.  357.)  inafar- 
cajlick  way,  waving  her  hand, 
and  bowing,  '  Excufe  me,  good 
*  Mr.  Lovelace,  that  I  am  will- 
'  ing  to  think  the  bed  of  my  fa- 
*'  ther,*  be  gives  a  defcription  of 
her  air  and  manner,  greatly  to  her 
advantage^  and  fays— 

I  could  hardly  forbear  taking  her  into 
my  arms  upon  it,  in  fpite  of  an  ex- 
peeled  tempejl.  So  much  wit,  fomuch 
beauty,  fuch  a  lively  manner,  and  fuch, 
exceeding  quicknefs  and  penetration  ! 
O  Belford!  fhe  muft  be  nobody's  but 
mine.  I  can  now  account  for,  and 
juftify,  Herod's  command  to  deftroy 
his  Mariamne,  if  he  returned  not  alive 
from  his  interview  with  Cxfar.-  for 
were  I  to  know,  that  it  were  but  pro- 
bable, that  any  other  man  were  to  have 
this  charming  creature,  even  after  my 
death,  the  very  thought  would  be 
enough  to  provoke  me  to  cut  that  man's 
throat,  were  he  a  prince. 

I  may  be  deemed  by  this  lady  a  ra- 
pid, a  boifterous  lover — and  Jbe  may 


*  Antonio  Perez  was  firft  minifter  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  by  whofe  command  he 
caufed  Don  Juan  de  Ekovedo  to  be  aflaffinated :  which  brought  on  his  own  ruiji,  through 
the  perfidy  of  his  viler  rnaftcr,  Gedde's  TraEJs, 

3  A  *  like 
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like  me  the  lefs  for  it:  but  all  the  la- 
dies I  have  met  with  till  now,  loved  to 
raife  a  temped,  and  to  enjoy  it:  nor 
diJ  they  ever  raife  it,  but  I  enjoyed  it 
too  <  —  Lord  fend  us  once  happily  to 
London  ! 


cnuni  of  his  rude  rapture, 
feized  her  hand,  and  put  her,  by 
hi.'  WILD  ma  finer,  as  fie  exprejjes 
*'>  /•  359-  ixtofucb  terror. 

Darknefs  and  light,  I  fwore,  were 
convertible  at  her  pleafure:  (he  could 
make  any  fnbjedt  plauilble.  I  was  all 
error:  ihe  all  perfection.  And  I  match- 
ed her  hand  j  and  more  than  kiflfed  it,  I 
was  ready  to  devour  it.  There  was,  I 
believe,  a  kind  of  phrenzy  in  my  man- 
ner, which  threw  her  into  a  pnnick, 
like  that  of  Semele  perhaps,  when  the 
thunderer,  in  all  his  majefty,  funound- 
ed  with  ten  thcufand  celeftial  burning. 
glaflfts,  was  about  to  fcorch  her  into  a 
cinder. 

*        * 

HAD  rrot  my  heart  mifgiven  me,  and 
had  I  not  juft  in  time,  recollefted  that 
fhe  was  not  fo  much  in  my  power,  but 
that  me  might  abandon  me  at  her  plea  - 
fure,  having  more,  friends  in  that  hoitfe 
than  I  had,  I  mould  at  that  moment 
have  made  offers,  that  would  have  de- 
cided all,  one  way  or  other  .-  —  But,  ap- 
prehending that  I  have  fiiewn  too  much 
meaning  in  my  pifTion,  I  gave  it  ano- 
ther turn.  —  But  little  did  the  charmer 
think  what  anefcape  either  (he  or  I  had 
(as  the  event  might  have  proved)  from 
the  fudden  guft  of  pafiion,  which  had 
like  to  have  blown  me  into  her  arms. 
She  was  born,  I  told  her,  to  make  me 
happy  and  to  fave  a  foul  *  *  *  * 


Hegiitettbertjl  if  bis 
pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  words  as 
ihe  Lady  gnu  thtm.  And  tbtn  pro- 
cecdi-— 

I  faw  (he  VYTIS  frighted:  and  ihe 
would  have  had  reafon,  had  the  fcene 
been  London-  and  that  place  in  Lon- 
don, which  I  have  in  view  to  carry  her 
to.  She  confirmed  me  in  my  apprehen- 
fion  Mat  I  had  alarmed  her  too  much  : 
ftie  told  me,  that  (he  fa\v  vrhat  my 
boafted  regard  to  her  injunctions  was; 
and  ihe  would  take  proper  meafures 


vipon  it,  as  I  mould  find:  that  me  wa? 
mocked  at  my  violent  airs;  and  if  I 
hoped  any  favour  from  her,  Imuftthat 
inftant  withdraw,  and  leave  her  to  her 
recollection. 

She  pronounced  this  i«  fnch  a  man- 
ner, as  mewed  me  was  fet  upon  it;  and, 
having  ftept  out  of  tine  gentle,  thepolife 
part  I  had  fo  ne\vly  engaged  to  aft,  I 
!it  resdy  obedience  \vns  the  beft 
atonement.  And  indeed  I  was  fen- 
fible,  from  her  anger  and  repu-lfes,  that 
I  wanted  time  myfelf  for  recollection. 
And  fo  I  withdrew,  with  the  fame  ve- 
neration as  a  petitioning  fubject  would 
withdraw  from  the  prefence  of  his 
fovereign.  But,  oh  !  Belford,  had  Ihe 
had  but  the  leaft  patience  with  me—- 
Had (lie  but  made  me  think,  that  fhe 
would  forgive  this  initiatory  ardour 
—Surely  me  will  not  be  always  thus 
guarded. 

I  had  not  been  a  moment  by  myfelf, 
but  I  was  fenfiblc,  that  I  had  half- for- 
feited my  newly-aflumed  character.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  thou  feeft,  for 
an  honeft  man  to  act  indifguifes:  as  the 
poet  &ys,  TbruJ}  nature  back  vjilb  a 
pitchfork,  it  will  return.  I  recollected, 
that  what  (he  had  inftfted  upon,  was 
really  p.  part  of  that  declared  will,  be- 
fore (he  left  her  father's  houfe,  to  which 
in  another  cafe  (to  homble  her)  I  had 
pretended  to  have  an  inviolable  regard. 
And  when  I  had  remembered  her  words 
of  taking  f.?r  meafures  accordingly,  I 
was  rclblved  to  facrifke  a  leg  or  an- 
arm  to  make  all  up  again,  before  (he 
had  time  to  determine  upcm  any  new 
meafurcs. 

How  feaforrably  to  this  purpofe  have 
come  in  my  aunt's  and  coufm's  letters! 

*  * 

I  HAVE  fent  in  again  and  again  to 

implore  her  to  admit  me  t»  her  pre- 
fence.  But  (he  will  conclude  a  letter 
(he  is  writing  to  Mifs  Howe,  before  flte 
will  fee  me. — I  fuppofe  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  has  juft  palled. 

*  * 

CifRSE  upon  her  perverfe  tyranny  t 
Ho\v  (lie  makes  me  wait  for  an  humble 
audience,  though  (he  has  done  writing' 
fometime!  A  prince  begging  for  her 
upon  his  knees  fhouM  not  prevail  upon 
me  to  fpare  her  if  I  can  but  get  her  to 
London — Oons!  Jack,  I  believe  I  have 
bit  my  lip  through  for  vexation  ! — But 
one  day  btn  (ball  finart  for  it. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Lovelace  beginning  anew  date, 
gives  an  account  of  his  admittance, 
and  of  the  con<verfation  that  fol- 
lowed: ivhich  differing  only  injiyle 
from  that  the  lady  gives  in  the  next 
letter,  is  omitted. 

Hecollefistbelady'sexpreJ/ions,  'which 
bis  pride  cannot  bear:  fuch  as, 
that  he  is  a  ftranger  to  the  deco- 
rums which  (he  thought  infepara- 
ble  from  a  man  of  birth  and  edu- 
cation; and  that  he  is  not  the  ac- 
compliflied  man  he  imagines  him- 
felf  to  be;  and  threatens  to  remem- 
ber them  againjl  her. 

He  values  himfelf  upon  his  propofals 
andfpeeches,  'which  he  gives  to  his 
friend  pretty  much  to  th  e  fame  pur - 
pofn  that  the  lady  does  in  her  four 
loft  letters. 

After  mentioning  his  propofal  to  her 
that  ihe  ivould  borrow  afervant 
from  Mifs  Hozve,  till  Han  fifth  could 
come,  he  writes  as  follows— - 

Thou  feeft,  Belford,  that  my'charmer 
has  no  notion,  that  Mifs  Howe  herfelf 
is  but  a  puppet  danced  upon  my  wires 
at  fecond  or  third  hand.  To  outwit, 
and  impel,  as  I  pleafe,  t\vo  fuch  girls 
as  thefe,  who  think  they  know  every 
thing;  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
pride  and  ill- nature  of  the  old  ones  of 
both  families,  to  play  them  off  like- 
Tvife  at  the  very  time  they  think  they 
are  doing  me  fpiteful  difpleafure;  what 
charming  revenge!  Then  the  fweet 
creature,  when  1  wifhed  that  her  bro- 
ther was  not  at  the  bottom  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  refentment,  to  tell  me,  that  /lie 
was  afraid  he  ivas,  or  her  uncle  would 
not  have  appeared  againft  her  to  that 
lady  ! — Pretty  dear  !  how  innocent  ! 

But  don't  think  me  the  caufc  neither 
of  her  family's  malice  and  refentment. 
It  is  in  all  theirhearts.  I  work  but  with 
their  materials.  They,  if  left  to  their 
own  wicked  direction,  would  perhaps 
exprefs  their  revenge  by  fire  and  fag- 
got; that  is  to  fay,  by  the  private  dag- 
ger, or  by  lord  chief  juftices  war- 
rants, by  law,  and  fo- forth:  I  only 
point  the  lightning,  and  teach  it  where 
to  dart,  without  the  thunder.  In  other 
words,  I  only  guide  the  effects :  the 
caufe  is  in  their  malignant  hearts:  and 
\vhilelam  doing  a  little  mifchiff,  I  pre- 
vent a  great  deal. 

'Thus  he  exults  on  her  mentioning  Lon- 
don'-' 


I  wanted  her  to  propofe  London  her- 
felf.  This  made  me  again  mention 
Windfor.  If  you  would  have  a  woman 
do  one  thing,  you  muft  always  propofir 
another,  and  that  the  very  contrary. 
The  fex!  the  very  fex!  as  I  hope  to  be 
faved! — Why,  Jack,  they  lay  a  man 
under  a  necerfity  to  deal  doubly  with 
them!  And,  when  they  find  themfelves 
outwitted,  they  crydut  upon  an  honeft 
fellow,  who  has  been  too  hard  for  them, 
at  their  own  weapons. 

I  could  hardly  contain  myfelf.  My 
heart  was  at  my  throat. — '  Down, 
*  down,'  faid  I  to  myfelf,  'exuberant 
'  exultation  !'  A  fudden  cough  be- 
friended me;  I  again  turned  to  her,  all 
as  indifferenced  over  as  a'girl  at  the  firft 
long-expected  queftion,  who  waits  for 
two  more.  I  heard  out  the  reft  of  her 
fpeech:  and  when  (lie  had  done,  inftead 
of  faying  any-thing  to  her  of  London, 
I  advifed  her  to  fend  for  her  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton. 

As  I  knen.v  (he  would  be  afraid  of 
lying  under  obligation,  I  could  have 
propofed  to  do  fo  much  for  the  good 
woman  and  her  fon,  as  would  have 
made  her  refolve,  that  I  (hould  do  no- 
thing: this,  however,  not  merely  to 
avoid  expence.  Buttherewas  nofucli 
thing  as  allowing  of  the  prefence  of 
Mrs.  Norton.  I  might  as  well  have 
had  her  mother  or  her  aunt  Hervey  with 
her.-  Hannah,  had  (he  been  able  to 
come,  and  had  (he  actually  come,  I  could 
have  done  well  enough  with.  What 
do  I  keep  fellows  idling  in  the  country 
for,  but  to  fall  in  love,  and  even  to 
marry  thofe  whom  I  would  have  them 
to  marry?  Nor,  upon  fecond  thoughts, 
would  the  prefence  of  her  Norton,  or 
of  her  aunt,  or  even  of  her  moth^rt 
have  faved  the  dear  creature,  had  I  de- 
creed her  fall, 

Hov/  unequal  is  a  modeft  woman  ta 
the  adventure,  when  (he  throws  her- 
felf  into  the  power  of  a  rake! — Punc- 
tilio will,  at  any  time,  ftand  for  rea- 
fon  with  fuch  an  one.  She  cannot 
break  through  a  well-tefted  modefty. 
None  but  the  impudent  little  rogues, 
who  can  name  the  parfon  and  the 
church  before  you  think  of  either,  and 
undrefs  and  go  to  bed  before  you  the 
next  hour,  (hould  think  of  running 
away  with  a  man. 

4t  ^fc 

^F  T& 

I  AM  in  the  right  train  now.     Every 

hour,  I  doubt  n£T,_  will  give  me  an  en- 
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creafmg  intereft  in  the  affections  of  this 
proud  beauty.  I  have  juft  carried  un- 
folitenefs  far  enough  to  makekcr  afraid 
of  me;  and  to  (hew  her,  that  I  am  no 
wbiner*  Every  inftance  of  politenefs, 
now,  will  give  me  double  credit  with 
her.  My  next  point  will  be  to  make 
her  acknowledge  a  lambent  flame,  a 
preference  of  me  to  all  other  men,  at 
kaft:  and  then  my  happy  hour  is  not 
far  off.  An  acknowledged  recipi  ocality 
in  love  ftnclifies  every  little  freedom: 
and  little  freedoms  beget  greater.  And 
if  ihecall  me  ungenerous,  I  can  call  her 
iruel.  The  lex  love  to  be  called  cruel. 
Many  a  time  have  I  complained  of 
cruelty,  even  in  the  aft  of  yielding, 
becauie  I  knew  it  gratified  the  fair- 
one's  pride. 


that  he  bad  only  hinted  at 
Mr.  Belford^s  lodgings  as  an  in- 
ftance to  confirm  what  be  bad  told 
her,  that  he  knew  of  none  in  Lon- 
don Jit  for  her,  be  fay  i  — 

I  had  a  mind  to  alarm  her  with  fome- 
thing  fartheft  from  my  purpofe;  for  (as 
inucn  as  fhe  diflikcd  my  motion)  I  in- 
tend  nothing  by  it:  Mrs.  Ofgood  is  too 
p"ious  a  woman:  and  would  have  been 
more  her  friend  than  mine. 

I  had  a  view,  moreover,  to  give  her 
an  high  opinion  of  her  own  fagacity. 
I  love,  when  I  dig  a  pit,  to  have  my 
prey  tumble  in  with  fee  u  re  feet,  and 
open  eyes:  then  a  man  can  look  down 
upon  her,  with  an  '  0-ho,  charmer, 
«  LO~M  came  you  there  /" 


MONDAY,    APRIL  \J. 

T  HAVE  juft  now  received  a  frelh 
piece  of  intelligence  from  my  agent, 
noneft  Jofeph  Leman.  Thou  knoweil 
the  hiftory  of  poor  Mifs  Betterton-  of 
Kottingham.  James  Harlowe  is  plot- 
ting to  revive  the  refentments  of  her 
family  againft  me.  The  Harlowes  took 
great  pains,  fome  time  ago,  to  endeavour 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  that  itory.  But 
now  the  foolifh  devils  are  relblved  to 
do  fomething  in  it,  if  they  can.  My 
head  is  working  to  make  this  booby 
fquire  a  plotter,  and  a  clever  fellow,  in 
ojdcr  to  turn  his  plots  to  my  advan- 
tage, fuppofmg  his  fifter  mall  aim  to 
keep  me  at  arms-length  vjhen  in  to:u:n> 
and  to  fend  me  from  her.  But  1  will, 


in  proper  time,  let  thee  fee  Jofeph's  let- 
ter, and  what  I  fliall  anfwer  to  it*. 
To  know  in  time  a  defigned  mifchief, 
is,  with  me,  to  difappoint  it,  and  to 
turn  it  upon  the  contriver's  head. 

Jofeph  is  plaguy  fqueamifh  again; 
but  I  know  he  only  intends  by  his 
qualms  to  fwell  his  merits  with  me.  O 
Belford,  Belford!  what  a  vile  corrupti- 
ble rogue,  whether  in  poor  or  rich,  is 
human  nature! 


LETTER    XXXII. 

MISS  HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

[iN    ANSWER   TO    LETTERS  XXIV.— XXXi 
INCLUSIVE.] 

TUESDAY,  APRIL   l8. 

YOU  have  a  moft  implacable  fa- 
mily. Another  vifit  from  your 
uncle  Antony  has  not  only  confirmed 
my  mother  an  enemy  to  our  correfpon- 
dence,  but  has  almoft  put  her  upon 
treading  in  their  fteps. 

But  to  other  fubjefls : 

You  plead  generoufly  for  Mr.  Hick- 
man.  Perhaps,  with  regard  to  him,  T 
may  have  done,  as  I  have  often  done  in 
fmging — Begun  a  note  or  key  too  high ; 
and  yet,  rather  than  begin  again,  pro- 
ceed, though  I  (train  my  voice,  or  fpoil 
my  tune.  But  this  is  evident,  the  man 
is  the  more  obfervant  for  it;  and  you 
have  taught  me,  that  the  fpirit  which  is 
the  humbler  for  ill  ufage,  will  be  info- 
Jent  upon  better.  So,  good  and  grave 
Mr.  Hickman,  keep  your  diftance  a 
little  longer,  I  befeech  you.  You  have 
erected  an  altar  to  me;  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  refufe  to  bow  to  it. 

But  you  a(k  me,  If  I  would  treat  Mr. 
Lovelace,  were  he  to  be  in  Mr.  Hick- 
man's  place,  as  I  do  Mr.  Hickman  ? 
Why  really,  my  dear,  I  believe  I  (liould 
not. — I  have  been  very  fagely  confider- 
ing  this  point  of  behaviour  (in  general) 
on  both  fides  in  courtfhip;  and  I  will 
very  candidly  tell  you  the  refult.  I  havo 
concluded,  that  politenefs,  even  to  ex- 
cefs,  is  neceflary  on  the  men's  part,  to 
bring  us  to  liften  to  their  firft  addrefies, 
in  order  to  induce  us  to  bow  our  necks 
to  a  yoke  fo  unequal.  But,  upon  my 
confcience,  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
a  little  intermingled  inlblence  is  not  rc- 


*  See  Letters  XLIII.  XLIV.  of  this  Volume. 
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quifite  from  them,  to  keep  up  that  in- 
tereft,  when  once  it  has  got  footing. 
Men  muft  not  let  us  fee,  that  we  can 
make  fools  of  them.  And  I  think,  that 
fmooth  love ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  paflion 
without  rubs;  in  otherwords,  a  paffion 
without  paflion;  is  like  a  fleepy  ftream 
that  is  hardly  feen  to  give  motion  to  a 
ftraw.  So  that,  fometimes  to  make  us 
fear,  and  even,  for  a  fhort  fpace,  to  bate 
•the  wretch,  is  productive  of  the  con- 
trary extreme. 

If  this  be  fo,  Lovelace,  than  whom  no 
man  was  ever  more  polite  and  obfe- 
quious  at  the  beginning,  has  hit  the  very 
point.  For  his  turbulence  fince,  his 
readinefs  to  offend,  and  his  equal  rea- 
dinefs  to  humble  himfelf,  (as  he  is 
known  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  of 
courage  too)  muft  keep  a  woman's  paf- 
fion alive;  and  at  laft,  tire  her  into  a 
non-refiftance  that  (hall  make  her  as 
paflive  as  a  tyrant-hufband  would  wirti 
her  to  be. 

I  verily  think,  that  the  different  be- 
haviour of  our  two  heroes  to  their  he- 
roines makes  out  this  doftrine  to  de- 
monltration.  I  am  fo  much  accuftomed, 
for  my  own  part,  to  Hickman^s  whin- 
ing, creeping,  fubmifllvecourtfliip,  that 
I  now  expecl  nothing  but  whine  and 
cringe  fromhim;  andamfo  little  moved 
with  his  nonfenfe,  that  I  am  frequently 
forced  to  go  to  my  harpfichord,  to  keep 
me  awake,  and  tofilence  his  humdrum. 
Whereas  Lovelace  keeps  up  the  ball 
with  a  witnefs,  and  all  his  addrefs  and 
converfation  is  one  continual  game  at 
raquet. 

Your  frequent  quarrels  and  recon- 
ciliations verify  this  obfervation  :  and 
I  really  believe,  that,  could  Hickman 
have  kept  my  attention  alive  afte'r  the 
Lovelace  manner,  only  that  he  had  pre- 
ferved  his  morals,  I  mould  have  mar- 
ried the  man  by  this  time.  But  then 
he  mult  hzvefet  out  accordingly.  For 
row  he  can  never,  never  recover  him- 
felf, that's  certain;  but  muft  be  a  dang- 
ler to  the  end  of  the  courtmip-chapter; 
and,  what  is  ftill  worfe  for  him,  a  paf- 
five  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

'  Poor  Hickman  1'  perhaps  you'll 
fay. 

I  have  been  called  your  echo — '  Poor 
'  Hickman!'  fay  I. 

You  wonder,  my  dear,  that  Mr. 
Lovelace  took  not  notice  to  you  over- 
night of  the  letters  of  Lady  Betty,  and 
his  coufm.  I  don't  like  his  keeping 


fuch  a  material  and  relative  circum- 
rtance,  as  I  may  call  it,  one  moment 
from  you.  By  his  communicating  the 
contents  of  them  to  you  next  day,when 
you  was  angry  with  him,  it  looks  as  if 
he  witheld  them  for  occasional  pacifier s\ 
and  if  fo,  muft  he  not  have  had  a  fore- 
thought that  he  might  give  you  caufe 
for  anger?  Of  all  the  circumftances 
that  have  happened  fince  you  have  been 
with  him,  I  think  I  like  this  the  leaft. 
This  alone,  my  dear,  fmall  as  it  might 
look  to  an  indifferent  eye,  in  mine  war- 
rants all  your  can'tion.  Yet  I  think, 
that  Mrs.  Greme's  letter  to  her  filter 
Sorlings ;  his  repeated  motions  for 
Hannah's  attendance;  and  for  that  of 
one  of  the  widow  Sorlings's  daughters; 
and,  above  all,  for  that  of  Mrs. Norton  j 
are  agreeable  counterbalances.  Were 
it  not  for  thefe  circumftances,  I  mould 
have  faid  a  great  deal  more  of  the  other. 
Yet  what  a  foolim  fellow,  to  let  yoix 
know  over-nisht  that  he  bad  fuch  let- 
ters ? — I  can't  tell  what  to  make  of 
him. 

I  am  pleafed  with  the  contents  of  theft 
ladies  letters.  And  the  more,  as  I  have 
cauied  the  family  to  be  again  founded, 
and  find  that  they  are  all  as  defirous  as 
ever  of  your  alliance. 

They  really  are  (every  one  of  them) 
your  very  great  admirers.  And,  as  for 
Lord  M.  he  is  fo  much  pleafed  with, 
you,  and  with  the  confidence,  as  he  calls 
it,  which  you  have  repofed  in  his  ne- 
phew, that  he  vows  he  will  difmherit 
him,  if  he  reward  it  not  as  he  ought. 
You  muft  take  care,  that  you  lofe  net- 
both  families. 

I  hear  Mrs.  Norton  is  enjoined,  as 
me  values  the  favour  of  the  other  fa- 
mily, not  to  correfpond  either  with  you 
or  with  me — Poor  creatures! — But  they 
are  yonr — Yet  they  are  not  your  rela- 
tions neither,  I  believe.  Had  you  had 
any  other  nu rfc,  I  mould  have  concluded 
you  had  been  changed.  I  fuffer  by  their 
low  malice — Excufe  me  therefore. 

You  really  hold  this  man  to  his  good 
behaviour  with  more  fpiritthanlthought 
you  miftrefsof;  efpecially  when  I  judged 
of  you  by  that  meeknefs  which  you  al- 
ways contended  for,  as  the  proper  dif- 
tinction  of  the  female  character;  and  by 
the  love  which  (think  as  you  pleafe) 
you  certainly  have  for  him.  You  may 
rather  be  proud  of  than  angry  at  the  im- 
putation; fmceyouare  theonly  woman 
I  ever  knew,  read,  or  heard  of,  whofe 
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love  was  fo  much  governed  by  her  pru- 
jdence.  But  when  once  the  indifference  of 
the  huibaiid  tnkes  place  of  the  ardour 
of  the  loverj  it  will  be  jour  turn:  and, 
if  I  am  net  rr.iftaken,  this  man,  who  is 
the  only  felf- admirer  I  ever  knew  who 
was  not  a  coxcomb,  v/ili  rather  in  his 
day  expe&  homage  than  pay  it. 

Your  hamlforr.e  hiiibands,  my  clear, 
make  a  wife's  heart  ache  very  often  : 
and  though  you  are  as  fine  a  perfbn  of  a 
woman,  at  the  leaft,  as  he  is  of  a  man, 
he  will  take  too  much  delight  in  himfelf 
to  think  himfelf  more  indebted  to  your 
favour,  than  you  are  to  his  diltinclion 
and  preference  of  you.  But  no  man, 
take  your  finer  mind  with  your  very  fine 
uerfon,  can  deferve  you.  So  you  muft 
DC  contented,  mould  your  merit  be  un- 
der-rated ;  ilnce  that  muft  be  fo,  marry 
whom  you  will.  Perhaps  you  will  think 
I  indulge  thefe  fort  of  reflections  again  it 
your  Narcifiufes  of  men,  to  keep  my 
mother's  choice  for  me  of  Hickman  in 
countenance  with  myfelf — I  don't  know 
but  there  is  fomething  in  it;  at  leaft, 
enough  to  have  given  birth  to  the  re- 
flection. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
your  going  to  London.  There,  as  in 
the  centre,  you  will  be  in  the  way  of 
hearing  from  every-body,  and  fending 
to  any  body.  And  then  you  will  put 
all  his  (incerity  to  the  teft,  as  to  bis  fro- 
rtiijed  aifcuce,  and  Inch -like. 

But  indeed,  my  dear,  I  think  you  have 
nothing  for  it  but  marriage.  You  may 
try  (that  you  may  fay  you  have  tried) 
what  your  relations  can  be  brought  to; 
but  the  moment  they  rtfufe  your  pro- 
iiofils,  fubmit  to  the  yoke,  and  make 
the  beft  of  it.  He  will'  he  a  favage  in- 
deed, if  he  makes  you  ipeak  out.  Yet, 
it  -3  my  opinion,  that  you  muji  bend  a 
little;  for  he  cannot  bear  to  be  thought 

JijfTli  Jy  of. 

'I  13  was  on^of  his  fneeches  once;  I 
believe  d dinned  for  me — '  A  woman 
•.vl;<-  means  o'.ie  day  to  favour  her  lover 
*  wiih  her  hand,  Ihould  fhew  the  world, 
'  for  her  o-~u.':i  fakt.1,  t'.iat  fhe  dillinguifhes 
4  him  from  the  common  herd.' 

bhall  I  give  you  another  fine  lenience 
of  his,  and  in  the  true  libertine  ftile,  as 
he  i'poke  it,  throwing  out  his  challeng- 
ing hr.nd? — D — n  him,  if  he  would 
lYun-y  the  f;.iV  princsis  on  earth,  if  he 
but  thou^M  flic  balanced  a  minute  in 
licr  cho-c-  jf  an  empffir. 


All  the  world,  in  fliort,  expect  you 
to  have  this  man.  They  think,  that 
you  left  your  father's  houfe  for  this 
very  purpofe.  The  longer  the  ceremony 
is  'delayed,  the  worl'e  appearance  it  will 
have  in  the  world's  eye.  And  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  fome  of  your  rela- 
tions, if  a  flurbe  not  thrown  upon  your 
reputation,  while  you  continue  un- 
married. Your  uncle  Antony,  in  par- 
ticular, fp<;aks  rough  and  vile  things, 
grounded  upon  the  morals  of  his  brothtr 
Orfon.  But  hitherto  your  admirable 
character  has  antidoted  the  p^ifon;  the 
detractor  is  defpifed,  and  evei  y-one's  in- 
dignation raifed  againft  him. 

I  hive  written  through  many  inter- 
ruptions: and  you  will  fee  the  firftmeet 
creafed  and  rumpled,  occafioned  by  put- 
ting it  into  my  bofom,  on  my  mother's 
fudden  coining  upon  me.  We  have  had 
one  very  preity  debate,  I  will  affiire 
you;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
you  with  the  particulars. —  But  upon 
my  word — No  matter  though. 

Your  Hannah  cannot  attend  you. 
The  poor  girl  left  her  place  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  on  account  of  a  rheuma- 
tick  diforder,  which  has  confined  her  to 
her  room  ever  fince.  She  burft  into  tears, 
when  Kitty  carried  to  her  your  delli't 
of  having  her  with  you ;  and  called  her- 
felf  doubly  unhappy,  that /he  could  not 
wait  upon  u  miftreis  whom  ihe  fo  dearly 
loved. 

Had  my  mother  anfwered  my  wifhes, 
I  (hould  have  been  forry  Mr.  Lovelace 
had  been  ihefirjl  propofer  of  my  Kitty 
for  your  aviendant,  till  Hannah  could 
come. To  be  altogether  among  ftrangers, 
and  a  itran^er  to  attend  you  every  time 
you  remove,  is  a  very  difngreeable  thing. 
But  your  cpnfideratenefs  and  bounty 
will  make  you  faithful  ones  wherever 
you  go. 

You  muft  take  your  own  way :  but  if 
yon  fufur  any  inconvenience,  either  as  to 
cloaths  or  money,  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  remedy,!  will  never  forgive  you.  My 
mother  (if  that  be  your  objection)  need 
not  know  any-thing  of  the  matter. 

We  have  all  our  defects  :  we  have  of- 
ten regretted  the  particular  fault,  which 
though  in  venerable  characlcis,  we  mult 
have  been  blind  not  to  fee. 

I  remember  what  you  once  faid  to 
rmj;  and  the  caution  was  good:  '  Let 
'  us,  my  Nancy,'  were  your  words; 
•  lit  us,  who  have  not  the  fame  failing* 
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as  happy  as  I  think  you  deferve  to  be, 
prays  your  ever-affettionate 

ANNA  HOWE. 


«  as  thofe  we  cenfure,  guard  againft 
*  other  and  greater  in  ourfelves.'   Ne- 
verthelefs  I  muft  needs  tell  you,  that 
my  mother  has  vexed  me  a  little  very 
lately,  by  Tome  inftahces  of  her  jealous 
narrownefs.      I  will  mention  one  of 
them,  though  I  did  not  intend  it.— 
She  wanted  to  borrow  thirty  guineas  of 
me:  only  while  (he  got  a  note  changed. 
I  faid,  I  could  lend  her  but  eight  or 
ten.    Eight  or  ten  would  not  do:  me 
thought   I  was  much  richer.     I  could 
have  told  her,  I  was  much  cunninger     T  Am  glad»  mY  dear  friend,  that  you 
than  to  let  her  know  my  ftock;  which,     A  approve  of  my  removal  to  London, 
on  a  review,  I  find  ninety-five  guineas j         The  disagreement  between  your  mo- 
and  all  of  them  moft  heartily  at  your     JeJ;.and  y°J»  gives  me  mexpreflible  af- 
fervice.  niclion.    I  hope  I  think  you  both  more 

unhappy  than  you  are.    But. I  befeech 


LETTER    XXXIII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

WEDK.  MORN.  APRIL  19. 


I  believe  your  uncle  Tony  put  her 
upon  this  wife  project;  for  (he  was  out 
of  cajh  in  an  hour  after  he  left  her.  If 
he  did,  you  will  judge  that  they  intend 
to  diftrefs  you.  If  it  will  provokejoa 
to  demand  your  own  in  a  legal  way,  I 
wifh  they  would;  fince  their  putting 
you  upon  that  courfe  will  juftify  the 
neceffity  of  your  leaving  them.  And 
as  it  is  not  for  your  credit  to  own,  that 
you  were  tricked  away  contrary  to  your 
intention,  this  would  afford  a  reafon  for 
your  going  off,  that  I  (hould  make  very 
good  ufe  of.  You'll  fee,  that  I  approve 
of  Lovelace's  advice  upon  this  fubjecT:. 
I  am  not  willing  to  allow  the  weight  to 
your  anfwerto  him  on  thathead,which 
perhaps  ought  to  be  allowed  it*. 

You  muft  be  the  lefs  furprized  at  the 
inventions  of  this  man,  becaufe  of  his 
uncommon  talents.  Whatever  he  had 
turned  his  head  to,  he  would  have  ex- 
celled in;  or  been  (or  done  things)  ex- 
traordinary. He  is  faid  to  be  revenge- 
ful: a  very  bad  quality!  I  believe,  in- 
deed, he  is  a  devil  in  every-thingbut  his 
foot — This,  therefore,  is  my  repeated 
advice— Provoke  him  not  too  much 
againft  yourfelf :  but  unchain  him,  and 
let  him  loofe  upon  your  filter's  vile 
Betty,  and  your  brother's  Jofeph  Le- 
man.  This  is  refenting  low:  but  I 
know  to  whom  I  write,  orelfe  I  would 
go  a  good  deal  higher,  I'll  affura. you. 

Your  next,  I  fuppofe,  will  be  from 
London.  Pray  dire6t  it,  and  your  fu- 
ture letters,  till  further  notice,  to  Mr. 
Hickman,  at  his  own  houfe.  He  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  you.  Do'n't  take  fo 
Jieavily  my  mother's  partiality  and  pre- 
judices. I  hope  I  am  paft  a  baby. 

Heaven  preferve  you,  and  wake  you 


you  let  me  know  the  particulars  of  the 
debate  you  call  a  very  pretty  one.  I  am 
wellacquain  ted  with  your  dialeft.  When 
I  am  informed  of  the  whole,  let  your 
mother  have  been  ever  fo  fevere  upon 
me,  I  (hall  be  eafier  a  great  deal.— 
Faulty  people  mould  rather  deplore  the 
occafion  they  have  given  for  anger  than 
refent  it. 

If  I  am  to  be  obliged  to  any-body  in 
England  for  money,  it  (hall  be  to  you. 
Your  mother  need  not  know  of  your 
kindnefs  to  me,  you  fay — But  (he  muft 
know  it,  if  it  be  done,  and  if  (he  chal- 
lenge my  beloved  friend  upon  it ;  for 
would  you  either  falfify  or  prevaricate? 
— I  wi(h  your  mother  could  be  made 
eafy  on  this  head. — Forgive  me,  my 
dear. — But  I  know — Yet  once  (he  had 
a  better  opinion  of  me. — O  my  incon- 
fiderate  ralhnefs!  —  Excufe  me  once 
more,  I  pray  you.— Pride,  when  it  is 
native,  will  (hew  itfelf  fometimes  in  the 
midft  of  mortifications— But  my  fto- 
mach  is  down  already. 

I  AM  unhappy  that  I  cannot  have  my 
worthy  Hannah.  I  am  forry  for  the  poor 
creature's  illnefs  as  for  my  own  difap- 
pointrnent  by  it.  Come,  my  dear  Mifs 
Howe,  fince  you  prefs  me  to  be  beholden, 
to  you;  and  would  think  me  proud  if  I 
absolutely  refufed  your  favour;  pray 
be  fo  good  as  to  fend  her  two  guineas  in 
my  name. 

If  I  have  nothing  for  it,  as  you  fay, 
but  matrimony,  it  yields  a  little  com- 
fort, that  his  relations  do  not  defpife  tb: 
fugitive,  as  peribns  of  their  rank  and 
quality-pride  might  be  fuppofed  to  do, 
for  having  been  a  fugitive. 


*  See.Page  363. 
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But,  O  my  cruel,  thrice  cruel  uncle! 
to  fuppofe— But  my  heart  checks  my 
pen,  and  will  not  let  it  proceed,  on  an 
intimation  fo  extremely  mocking  as 
that  which  he  fuppofes! — Yet,  if  thus 
they  have  been  perfuaded,  no  wonder  if 
they  are  irreconcileable. 

This  is  all  my  hard-hearted  brother's 
doings!  —  His  furmifmgs — God  for- 
give him— Prays  his  injured  fifter! 


LETTER    XXXIV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

THURSDAY, ATRIL  2O. 

MR.  Lovelace's  fervant  is  already 
returned  with  an  anfwer  from 
his  friend  Mr.  Doleman,  who  has  taken 
pains  in  his  enquiries,  and  is  very  par- 
ticular. Mr.  Lovelace  brought  me  the 
letter  as  foon  as  he  had  read  it :  and  as 
he  now  knows  that  I  acquaint  you  with 
every-thing  that  offers,  I  defired  him  to 
Jet  me  fend  it  to  you  for  your  perufal. 
Be  pleafed  to  return  it  by  the  firft  op- 
portunity. You  will  fee  by  it,  that  his 
friends  in  town  have  a  notion,  that  we 
are  actually  married. 

'  TO  ROBERT  LOVELACE,  Esq. 


*  TUESDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  l8. 
'  DEAR   SI«, 

T  Am  extremely  rejoiced  to  hear, 
-*•  «  that  we  fhall  fo  foon  have  you  in 
town,  after  fo  long  an  abfence.  You 
will  be  the  more  welcome  ftill,  if 
what  report  fays  be  true;  which  is, 
that  you  are  aftually  married  to  the 
fair  lady -upon  whom  we  have  heard 
you  make  fuch  encomiums.  Mrs. 
Doleman,  and  my  fifter,  both  wim 
you  joy  if  you  are;  and  joy  upon  your 
near  profpect  if  you  are  not. 
'  I  have  been  in  town  for  this  week 
paft,  to  get  help,  if  I  'cpiild,  from  my 
paralytic  complaints ;  and  am  in  a 
courfe  for  them.  Which,  neverthe- 
lefs,  did  not  prevent  me  from  making 
the  defired  enquiries.  This  is  the 
refult. 

'  You  may  have  a  firft  floor,  well 
furnilhed,  at  a  mercer's  in  Bedford 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  with  conve- 
niences for  fervants:  and  thefe  either 
by  the  quarter  or  month.  The  terms 
according  t«  the  conveniences  re- 
quired. 


'  Mrs.  Doleman  has  feen  lodgings  in 
Norfolk  Street,  and  others  in  Cecil 
Street;  but  though  the  profpe&s  to 
the  Thames  and  Surry  Hills  look  in- 
viting from  both  thefe  ftreets,  yet  I 
fuppofe  they  are  too  near  the  city. 
'  The  owner  of  thofe  in  Norfolk. 
Street  would  have  half  the  houfe  go 
together.  It  would  be  too  much  for 
your  defcription  therefore :  and  I 
fuppofe,  that  when  you  think  fit  to 
declare  your  marriage,  you  will  hard- 
ly be  in  lodgings. 

*  Thofe  in  Cecil  Street  are  neat  and 
convenient.    The  owner  is  a  widow 
of  good  character;   but  me  infifts, 
that  you  take  them  for  a  twelvemonth 
certain. 

4  You  may  have  good  accommoda- 
tions in  Dover  Street,  at  a  widow's, 
!  the  relict  of  an  officer  in  the  guards, 
!  who  dying  foon  after  he  had  pur- 
'  chafed  his  commirfion,  (to  which  he 
had  a  good  title  byfervice,  and  which 
;  coft  him  moft  part  of  what  he  had)  me 
;  ivas  obliged  to  left  leggings. 

*  This  may  poffibly  bean  objection. 
(  But  flie  is  very  careful,  (he  fays,  that 
1  me  takes  no  lodgers,  but  of  figure 
:  and  reputation.     She  rents  two  good 
1  houfes,  diftant  from  each  other,  only 
1  joined  by  a  large  handfome  pajjage. 
'  The  inner-koufe  is  the  genteelelt,  and 
'  very  elegantly  fnrnifhed;    but   you 
'  may  have  the  ufe  of  a  very  handfome 
'  parlour  in   the  outer -houfe,   if  you 
1  chufe  to  look  into  the  ftreet. 

*  A  little  garden  belongs  to  the  inner- 
1  houfe,  in  which  the  old  gentlewoman 
'  has  difplayed  a  true  female  fancy  ; 
4  having  crammed  it  with  vafcs,  flower- 
4  pots,  and  figures,  without  number. 

'  As  thefe  lodgings  feemed  to  me  the 
4  moft  likely  to  pleafeyou,  I  was  more 
4  particular  in  myenquiriesaboutthem. 
4  The  apartments  me  has  to  lett  are  in 
4  the  inner-houfe:  they  are  a  dining- 
4  room,  two  neat  parlours,  a  with- 
4  drawing-room,  two  or  three  hand- 
4  fome  bed-chambers;  one  with  a  pretty 
4  light  clofet  in  it,  which  looks  Into 
4  the  little  garden,  all  furnifhed  in 
4  tafte. 

4  A  dignified  clergyman,  his  wife, 
4  and  maiden-daughter,  were  the  laft 
4  who  lived  in  them.  They  have  but 
1  lately  quitted  them,  on  his  being  pre- 
4  fented  to  a  confiderable  church  pre- 
4  ferment  in  Ireland.  The  gentlewo- 
4  man  fays  that  he  took  the  lodgings 
'  but  for  three  months  certain  j  but  liked 
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'  them  and  her  ufage  Co  well,  that  he 

'  continued  in   them  i-ivo  years ;  nnd 

left  them  with  regret,  though  on  Co 

'  good  an  account.    She  bragged,  that 

*  this  was  the  way  of  all  the  lodgers  fhe 
'  ever  had,   who  ftaid  with  her  four 

*  times  as  long  as  they  at  firjt  intended. 

1  I  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  co- 
'  lonely  who  was  always  looked  upon 

*  as  a  man  of  honour.     His  relicl  I 
'  never  faw  before.    I  think  (he  has  a 
'  mafculine  air,  and  is  a  little  forbidding 
'  atfirft:  but  when  I  faw  her  behaviour 
'  to  two  agreeable  maiden  gentlewomen, 
'  her  hufbancTs  nieces,  whom,  for  (bat 
'  reafon,  fhe  calls  doubly  hers,  and  heard 
'  their  praifes  of  her,    I  could  impute 

*  her  very  bulk  to  good-humourj  fince 
'  we   feldom   fee  your   four,    peevifh 

*  people,  plump.     She  lives  reputably, 

*  and  is,  as  I   find,  aforeband  in  the 
'  world. 

'  If  thefe,  or  any  other  of  the  lodg- 
'  ings  I  have  mentioned,  be  not  alto- 
'  gether  to  your  lady's  mind,  (lie  may 


*  join  to  offer  to  your  good  lady  the 
'  beft  accommodations  we  can  make 
'  for  her  at  Uxbridge,  (and  alfo  for 
'  you,  if  you  are  the  happy  man  we 
«  wi(h  you  to  be)  till  ftie  fits  herfelf 

*  more  to  her  mind. 

'  Let  me  add,  that  the  lodgings  at 
'  the  mercer's,  thofe  in  Cecil  Street, 
'  thofe  at  the  widow's  in  Dover  Street, 
'  any  of  them,  may  be  entered  upon 
'  at  a  day's  warning.  I  am,  my  dear 
'  S\r,yourjincere and  ajfeftionate friend 

*  and  fervant, 

«THO.  DOLEMAN.' 

You  will  eafily  guefs,  my  dear,  when 
you  have  read  the  letter,  nvbich  lodg- 
ings I  made  choice  of.  But  firft  to  try 
him  (as  in  fo  material  a  point  I  thought 
I  could  not  be  too  circumfpeft)  I  feem- 
ed  to  prefer  thofe  in  Norfolk  Street, 
for  the  very  reafon  the  writer  gives  why 
he  thought  I  would  not;  that  is  to  fay, 
for  it's  neighbourhood  to  a  city  fo  well 
governed  as  London  is  faid  to  be.  Nor 


continue  in  them  the  lefs  ivhile,  and     mould  I  have  difliked  a  lodging  in  the 


;  cbufe  others  for  herfelf. 
*  The  widow  confents  that  you  mall 
take  them  for  a  month  only,  and  ivhat 
of  them  you  pleafe.  The  terms,  (he 
fays,  (he  will  not  fall  out  upon, when 

:  (he  knows  what  your  lady  expefts, 

1  and  what  her  fervants  are  to  do,  or 
yours w\\\  undertake;  for  me  obferved 
that  fervants  are  generally  worfe  to 
deal  with,  than  their  mafters  or  mif- 
trefTes. 

'  The  lady  may  board  or  not,  as  me 
pleafes. 

'  As  we  fuppofe you  married,  but  that 
you  have  realon,  from  family  diffe- 
rences, to  keep  it  private  for  the  pre- 
fent,  I  thought  it  not  amifs  to  hint  as 
much  to  the  widow,  (but  as  uncer- 
tainty, however;)  and  afked  her,  if  (he 
could,  in  that  cafe,  accommodate  you 
and  your  fervants,  as  well  as  the  lady 
and  hers  ?  She  faid,  (he  could ;  and 
wifhed  by  all  means,  it  were  to  be  fo; 
fince  the  circumftance  of  a  perfon's 
being  Jingle,  if  not  as  well  recom- 
mended as  this  lady,  was  one  of  her 
ufual  exceptions . 

'  If  none  of  thefe  lodgings  pleafe, 
you  need  not  doubt  very  handfome 
ones  in  or  near  Hanover  Square,  So- 
ho  Square,  Golden  Square,  or  in 
fome  of  the  new  ftreets  about  Grof- 

1  venor  Square.  And  Mrs.Doleman, 
her  fifter,  and  myfelf,  moft  cordially 


heart  of  it,  having  heard  but  indiffe- 
rent accounts  of  the  liberties  fometimes 
taken  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.— 
Then  feeming  to  incline  to  the  lodgings 
in  Cecil  Street— Then  to  the  mercer's. 
But  he  made  no  vifible  preference:  and 
when  I  afked  his  opinion  of  the  widow- 
gentlewoman's,  he  faid,  He  thought 
thofe  the  moft  to  my  tafte  and  conveni  - 
ence.  But  as  he  hoped  that  I  would 
think  lodgings  neceffary  but  fora  very 
little  while,  he  knew  not  which  to  give 
his  vote  for. 

I  then  fixed  upon  the  widow's;  and 
he  has  written  accordingly  to  Mr. 
Doleman,  making  my  compliments  to 
his  lady  and  fifter,  for  their  kind  offer. 

I  am  to  have  the  djning-room,  the 
bed-chamber  with  the  light  clofet,  (of 
which,  if  I  ftay  any  time  at  the  wi- 
dow's, I  (hall  make  great  ufe)  and  a 
fervant's  room;  and  we  propofe  to  fet 
out  on  Saturday  morning.  As  for  a 
maid-fervant,  poor  Hannah's  illnefsis 
a  great  difappointment  to  me:  but,  as 
heobferves,  I  can  make  the  widow  fa- 
tisfaftion  for  one  of  hers,  till  I  can  get 
afervant  to  my  mind.  And  you  know, 
I  want  not  much  attendance. 

Ma.  Lovelace  has  juft  now,  of  his 

own  accord,  given  me  five  guineas  for 

poor  Hannah.     I  fend  them  inclofed. 

Be  fb  good  as  to  caufe  them  to  be  con- 

3  B  a  veyed 
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veyed  to  her;  and  to  let  her  know  from 
whom  they  came. 

He  has  obliged  me  much  by  this  lit- 
tle mark  of  his  confideratenefs.  In- 
deed I  have  had  the  better  opinion  of 
him  ever  fmce  he  propofed  her  return 
tome. 

#        # 

I  HAVE  juft  now  another  inftanceof 
his  confideratenefs.  He  came  to  me, 
and  faid,  that,  on  fecond  thoughts,  he 
could  not  bear  that  I  mould  go  up  to 
town  without  fome  attendant,  were  it 
but  for  the  look  of  the  thing  to  the 
London  widow  and  her  nieces,  who, 
according  to  his  friend's  account,  lived 
fo  genteelly;  and  efpecially  as  I  required 
him  to  leave  me  foon  after  I  arrived 
there,  and  fo  would  be  left  alone  among 
Grangers.  He  therefore  thought,  that 
.1  might  engage  Mrs.  Sorlings  to  lend 
me  one  of  her  two  maids,  or  let  one  of 
her  daughters  go  up  with  me,  and  (lay 
till  I  were  provided.  And  if  the  lat- 
ter, the  young  gentlewoman,  no  doubt, 
would  be  glad  of  fo  good  an  opportu- 
nity to  fee  the  curiofities  of  the  town, 
and  would  be  a  proper  attendant  on  the 
fameoccafions. 

I  told  him,  as  I  had  done  before,  that 
the  two  young  gentlewomen  were  fo 
equally  ufeful  in  their  way,  and  fer- 
vants  in  a  bufy  farm  were  fo  little  to 
be  fpared,  that  I  fhould  be  loth  to 
take  them  off  their  laudable  employ, 
ments.  Nor  fhould  I  think  much  of 
diverfions  for  one  while;  and  fothelefs 
want  an  attendant  out  of  doors. 

And  now,  my  dear,  left  any-thing 
fhould  happen,  in  fo  variable  a  fitua- 
tion  as  mine,  to  over-cloud  my  pro- 
fpefts,  (which  at  prefent  are  morepro- 
mifing  than  ever  yet  they  have  been 
fmce  I  quitted  Harlowe  Place)  I  will 
fnatch  the  opportunity  to  fubfcribe  my- 
felf your  not  unhoping,  and  ever-obliged 
friend  and  fervant, 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XXXV. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


H 


THURSDAY,  APRIL,  1O. 


E  begins  ivitb  communicating  to 
him  the  letter  be  wrote  to  Mr. 
Dolcman,  to  procure  fuitable  lodg- 
ings in  toivn,  and  which  he  fent 


a:way  by  the  lady's  approbation: 
and  then  gives  him  a  copy  of  the 
anftver  to  it:  (Seepage  376,  377) 
upon  vjhich  he  thus  expre/es  himfelfi 

THOU  knoweft  the  widow;  thou 
knoweft  her  nieces;  thou  knoweft  the 
lodgings :  and  didft  thou  ever  read  a 
letter  more  artfully  couched,  than  this 
of  Tom  Doleman  ?  Every  poflible  ob- 
jeftion  anticipated!  Every  accident 
provided  againlt!  Every  tittle  of  it  plot- 
proof ! 

Who  could  forbear  fmiling,  to  fee 
my  charmer,  like  a  farcical  dean  and 
chapter,  chufe  what  was  before  chofen 
for  her;  and  fagacioufly  (as  (bey  go  in 
form  to  prayers,  that  Heaven  would  di- 
re£l  their  choice)  pondering  upon  the 
different  propofals,  as  if  fhe  would 
make  me  believe,  me  had  a  mind  for 
fome  other?  The  dear  fly  rogue  looking 
upon  me,  too,  with  a  view  to  difcover 
fome  emotion  in  me.  Emotions  I  had; 
but  I  can  tell  her,  that  they  lay  deeper 
than  her  eye  could  reach,  though  it  had 
been  a  fun -beam. 

No  confidence  in  me,  fair-one!  None 
at  all,  'tis  plain.  Thou  wilt  not,  if  I 
were  inclined  to  change  my  views,  en- 
courage me  by  a  generous  reliance  on 
my  honour! — And  (hall  it  be  faid, 
that  I,  a  mafter  of  arts  in  love,  (hall 
be  over-matched  by  fo  unpraclifed  a 
novice? 

But  to  fee  the  charmer  fo  far  fatisfied 
with  my  contrivance,  as  to  borrow  my 
friend's  letter,  in  order  to  fatisfy  Mifs 
Howe  likewife! 

Silly  little  rogues!  to  walk  out  into 
by-paths  on  the  ftrength  of  their  own 
judgment!— When  nothing  but  expe- 
rience can  enable  them  to  difappoint 
us,  and  teach  them  grandmother-wif- 
dom!  When  they  have  it  indeed,  then 
may  they  fit  down,  like  fo  many  Caf- 
fandra's,  and  preach  caution  toothers; 
who  will  as  little  mind  them,  as  they 
did  their  inftruftrefles,  whenever  a  fine 
Iiandfome  confident  young  fellow,  fuch 
a  one  as  thou  knowelt  who,  comes 
acrofs  them. 

But,  Belford,  didft  thou  not  mind 
that  fly  rogue  Doleman's  naming  Do- 
ver Street  for  the  widow's  place  of 
abode? — What  doft  think  could  be 
meant  by  that?— 'Tis  impoffible  thou 
fhouldft  guefs.  So,  not  to  puzzle  thee 
about  it,  fuppofe  the  widovj  Siticlair's 
in  Dover  Street  fhould  be  enquired,  af» 
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ter  by  fome  officious  perfon  in  order  to 
come  at  characters;  [Mifs  Howe  is  as 
fy  as  the  devil,  and  as  bujy  to  the  full] 
and  neither  fuch  a  name,  nor  fuch  a 
houfe,  can  be  found  in  that  ftreet,  nor 
a  houfe  to  ani'wer  the  del'ciiption;  then 
will  not  the  keenert  hunter  in  England 
be  at  a  fault? 

*  But  how  wilt  thou  do,'  methinks 
thovi  afkeft,  '  to  hinder  the  lady  from 
'  relenting  the  fallacy,  and  miftrufting 

*  thee  the  mure  on  that  account,  when 
'  (he  finds    it  out   to   be  in   another 

*  ftreet?: 

Pho!  never  mind  that:  either  I  mail 
have  a  way  for  it ;  or  we  mail  tho- 
roughly underftand  one  another  by  that 
time;  or  if  we  don't,  (he'll  know 
enough  of  me,  not  to  wonder  at  fuch 
&  peccadillo. 

'  But  how  wilt  thou  hinder  the  lady 

*  from  apprizing  her  friend  of  the  real 

*  name?' 

She  muft  firft  know  it  herfelf,  mon- 
Jcey,  mult  me  not? 

'  Well,  but,  how  wilt  thou  do  to 
'  hinder  her  from  knowing  the  ftreet, 
'  and  her  friend  from  directing  letters 
'  thither;  which  will  be  the  fame 

*  thing  as  if  the  name  were  known  ?' 
Let  me  alone  for  that  too. 

If  thou  further  obje&eft,  that  Tom 
Doleman  is  too  great  a  dunce  to  write 
luch  a  letter  in  anfwer  to  mine — Canll 
thou  not  imagine,  that,  in  order  to  fave 
honelt  Tom  all  this  trouble,  I,  who 
know  the  town  fo  well,  could  fend  him 
a  copy  of  what  he  mould  write,  and 
leave  him  nothing  to  do,  but  tran- 
fcribe  ? 

What  now  fayeft  thou  \orne,  Belford? 

And  fuppofe  I  had  defignedthis  taflc 
of  enquiry  for  thee;  and  fuppofe  the 
lady  excepted  againll  thee  for  no  other 
reafon  in  the  world,  but  becaufe  of  my 
value  for  thee?  What  fayeft  thou  to 
the  lady,  Jack  ? 

This  it  is  to  have  leifure  upon  my 
hands!— What  a  matchlefs  plotter  thy 
friend! — Stand  by,  and.  letmelwell! 
*— I  am  already  as  big  as  an  elephant; 
and  ten  times  wifer! — Mightier  too  by 
far!— Have  I  not  reafon  to  fnuff  the 
moon  with  my  probofcis  ? — Lord  help 
thee  for  a  poor,  for  a  very  poor  creature! 
—Wonder  not,  that  I  defpife  thee  hear- 
tily; fince  the  man  who  is  dilpofed  im- 
moderately to  exalt  himfelf,  cannot  do 
it  but  by  defpifing  eveiy-body  elfe  in 
proportion, 
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I  mall  make  good  ufe  of  the  Dole- 
manic k  hint  of  being  married.  But  I 
will  not  tell  theeall  at  once.  Nor,  in- 
deed, have  I  thoroughly  iligefted  that 
part  of  my  plot.  When  a  general 
mud  regulate  himfelf  by  the  motions 
of  a  watchful  adverfary,  how  can  he 
fay  before- ham!  what  he  will,  or  what 
he  will  not,  do  ? 

'  Widow  SINCLAIR,  didlt  thou 
'  not  fay,  Lovelace?' 

Ay,  SINCLAIR,  Jack! — Remember 
the  name!  SINCLAIR,  I  repeat.  She 
has  no  ether.  And  her  features  being 
broad,  and  full-blown,  I  will  fuppofe 
her  to  be  of  Highland  extraction;  as 
her  hufband  the  coloi.el  [Mind  that 
tool  was  a  Scot,  as  brave,  as  honeft. 

I  never  forget  the  minutia;  in  my 
contrivances.  In  all  matters  that  ad- 
mit of  doubt,  the  minutiae  clofejy  at- 
tended Jo,  and  provided  for,  are  of 
more  fervice  than  a  thoufand  oaths, 
vows,  and  protections,  made  to  fup- 
ply  the  negleft  of  them,  eipecially 
when  jealouly  has  made  it's  way  in  the 
working  mind. 

Thou  wouldft  wonder  if  thou  knew- 
eft  one  half  of  my  providences.  To 
give  thee  but  one — 1  have  already  been 
fo  good  as  to  fend  up  a  lilt  of  books  to 
be  procured  for  the  lady's  clofct,  moiUy 
at  ffcofui  band.  And  thou  knoweft, 
that  the  womeu  there  are  all  well  read. 
But  I  will  not  anticipate — Betides,  it 
looks  as  if  I  were  atratd  of  leaving 
any-thing  to  my  old  friend  CHANCEJ 
which  has  many  a  time  been  an  excel- 
lent fecond  to  me;  and  ought  not  to  be 
affronted  or  defpifed;  efpecialiy  by  one, 
who  has  the  art  of  making  unpromifing 
incidents  turn  out  in  his  favour. 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

MISS    HOWE,    TO   MISS  CLARISSA, 
HARLOWE. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   XQ. 

I  Have  a  piece  of  intelligence  to  give 
you,  which  concerns  you  much  to 
know. 

Your  brother  having  been  iiflured, 
that  you  are  not  married,  has  taken  a 
refolution  to  find  you  out,  way  lay 
you,  and  carry  you  off.  A  friend  of 
his,  a  captain  of  a  (hip,  undertakes  to 
get  you  on  (hip-board;  and  to  fail  away 
with  you,  either  to  Hull  or  Lcith,  in 

the 
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the  way  to  one  of  your  brother's 
lioufes. 

They  are  very  wicked :  for  in  fpite 
of  your  virtue  they  conclude  you  to  be 
ruined.  But  if  they  can  be  affined 
when  they  have  you,  that  you  are  not, 
they  will  ftcure  you  till  they  can  bring 
you  out  Mrs.  Solmes.  Mean  rime,  in 
order  to  give  Mr.  Lovelace  full  em- 
ployment, they  talk  of  a  prcfecution 
which  will  be  fet  up  againft  him,  for 
ibme  crime  they  have  got  a  notion  of, 
which  they  think,  if  it  do  not  coft  him 
liis  life,  will  make  him  fly  his  country. 

This  is  very  early  news.  Mifs  Bell 
told  it  in  confidence,  and  with  mighty 
triumph  over  Lovelace,  to  Mifs  Lloyd  ; 
who  is  at  prefent  her  favourite;  though 
as  much  your  admirer  as  ever.  Mifs 
L!oyd,  being  very  apprehenfive  of  the 
rriichief  which  might  follow  fuch  an 
attempt,  told  it  to  me,  with  leave  to 
apprize  you  privately  of  it — And  yet 
neither  (he  nor  I  would  be  forty  per- 
haps, if  Lovelace  were  to  be  fairly  hang- 
tc', — that  is  to  fay,  if you,  my  clear,  had 
no  objection  to  it.  But  we  cannot 
henr  that  fuch  an  admirable  creature 
IhouUl  be  made  the  tennis  ball  of  two 
violent  fpirits — -Much  lefs,  that  you 
fliould  be  feized,  and  expofed  to  the 
brutal  treatment  of  wretches  who  have 
no  bowels. 

If  yon  can  engage  Mr.  Lovelace  to 
keep  his  temper  upon  it,  I  think  you 
Should  acquaint  him  with  it;  but  not 
to  iner.tion  Mils  Lloyd.  Perhaps  his 
wicked  agent  may  come  at  the  intelli- 
gence, and  reveal  it  to  him.  But  leave 
it  to  your  own  difcretion  to  do  as  you 
think  fit  in  it.  All  my  concern  is,  that 
this  daring  and  foolifh  project,  if  car- 
ried dn,  will  be  a  means  of  throwing 
you  more  into  his  power  than  ever. 
But  as  it  will  convince  you,  that  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  a  reconciliation,  I 
wifh  you  were  actually  married,  let  the 
caufe  for  the  profecution  hinted  at  be 
what  it  will,  fhort  of  murder  or  a  rape. 

Your  Hnnnah  was  very  thankful  for 
your  kind  prefent.  She  heaped  a thou- 
fand  bltiTi'igs  upon  you  for  it.  She 
has  Mr.  Lovelace's  too  by  this  time. 

I  am  pleafed  with  Mr.  Hickman,  I 
cr.n  till  you: — for  he  has  fent  her  two 
guineas  by  the  perfon  who  carries  Mr. 
Lovelace's  five,  as  from  an  unknown 
hund:  nor  am  I,  or  you,  to  know  it. 
But  he  does  a  great  many  things  of 
tlys  fort;  and  is  as  filent  as  the  night 


in  his  charities;  for  nobody  knows  of 
them,  till  the  gratitude  of  the  benefit- 
ed will  not  let  them  be  concealed.  He 
is  now-and-then  my  almoner,  and  I 
believe  always  adds  to  my  little  bene- 
faftions. 

But  his  time  is  not  come  to  be  praifed 
to  his  face  for  thefe  things;  nor  does  he 
feem  to  want  that  encouragement. 

The  man  has  certainly  a  good  mind. 
Nor  can  we  expeft  in  one  man  every 
good  quality.  But  he  is  really  a  filly 
fellow,  my  dear,  to  trouble  his  head 
about  me,  when  he  fees  how  much  I 
defyife  his  whole  fex;  and  muft  of 
courfe  make  a  common  man  look  like  a 
fool,  were  he  not  to  make  bimfelf  look 
like  one,  by  wifhing  to  pitch  his  tent 
fo  oddly.  Our  likings  and  diflikings, 
as  I  have  often  thought,  are  feldom  go- 
verned by  prudence,  or  with  a  view  to 
happinefs.  The  eye,  my  dear,  the 
wicked  eye — has  fuch  a  ftrift  alliance 
with  the  heart — And  both  have  fuch 
enmity  to  the  judgment! — What  an 
unequal  union,  the  mind  and  body* 
All  the  fenfes,  like  the  family  at  Har- 
lowe  Place,  in  a  confederacy  againrt 
that  which  would  ani.natc,  and  give 
honour  to  the  whole,  were  it  allowed 
it's  proper  precedence. 

Permit  me,  I  befeech  you,  before  you 
go  to  London,  to  lend  you  forty-eight 
guineas.  I  mention  that  fum  to  oblige 
you,  becaufe,  by  accepting  back  the 
two  to  Hannah,  I  will  hold  you  in- 
debted to  me  fifty. — Surely  tbis  will 
induce  you!  You  know  that  I  cannot 
want  the  money.  I  told  you,  that  I 
have  near  double  that  fum;  and  that 
the  half  of  it  is  more  than  my  mother 
knows  I  am  miftrefs  of.  You  are 
afraid,  that  my  mother  will  queftion  me 
on  this  fubjecl;  and  then  you  think  I 
muft  own  the  truth— But  little  as  I 
love  equivocation,  and  little  as  you 
would  allow  of  it  in  your  Anna  Howe, 
it  is  hard,  if  I  cannot  (were  I  to  be 
put  to  it  ever  fo  clofely)  find  fome- 
thing  to  fay,  that  would  bring  me  off, 
and  not  impeach  my  veracity.  With 
fo  little  money  as  you  have,  what  can 
you  do  at  fuch  a  place  as  London  ?— •. 
You  don't  know  what  occafion  you  may 
have  for  meflengers,  intelligence,  and 
Aich-like.  If  you  don't  oblige  me,  I 
(hall  not  think  your  ftomach  ib  much 
down  as  you  fay  it  is,  and  as,  in  this 
one  particular,  I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

As  to  the  ftate  of  things  between  my 
mothe> 
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mother  and  me,  you  know  enough  of 
her  temper,  not  to  need  to  be  told,  that 
(he  never  efpoufes  or  refents  with  in- 
difference. Yet  will  (lie  not  remember, 
that  I  am  her  daughter.  No,  truly,  I 
am  all  my  papa's  girl. 

She  was  very  fenfible,  furely,  of  the 
violence  of  my  poor  father's  temper, 
that  (lie  can  fo  long  remember  that, 
when  a&s  of  tendernefs  and  affeclion 
feem  quite  forgotten.  Some  daughters 
would  be  tempted  to  think,  that  con- 
troul  fat  very  heavy  upon  a  mother  who 
can  endeavour  to  exert  the  power  me 
has  over  a  child,  and  regret,  for  years 
after  death,  that  (he  had  not  the  fame 
over  a  hu(band. 

If  this  manner  of  exprefnon  be- 
comes not  me,  of  my  mother,  the  fault 
will  be  fomewhat  extenuated  by  the 
love  I  always  bore  to  my  father,  and 
by  the  reverence  I  (hall  ever  pay  to  his 
memory-:  for  he  was  a  fond  father,  and 
perhaps  would  have  been  as  tender  a 
hulband,  had  not  my  mother  and  he 
been  too  much  of  a  temper  to  agree. 

The  misfortune  was,  in  fliort,  that, 
when  one  was  out  of  humour,  the  other 
would  be  (b  too:  yet  neither  of  their 
tempers  comparatively  bad.  Notwith- 
ftandingall  which,  I  did  not  imagine, 
girl  as  I  was  in  my  father's  life-time, 
that  my  mother's  part  of  the  yoke  fat 
fo  heavy  upon  her  neck  as  (he  gives  me 
room  to  think  it  did  whenever  (lie  is 
plea  fed  to  difclaim  her  part  of  me. 

Both  parents,  as  I  have  often  thought, 
mould  be  very  careful,  if  they  would 
lecure  to  themfelves  the  undivided  love 
of  their  children,  that,  of  all  things, 
they  mould  avoid  fuch  durable  conten- 
tions with  each  other,  as  (hould  diftrefs 
their  children  in  chufmg  their  party, 
when  they  would  be  glad  to  reverence 
bcth  as  they  ought. 

But  here  is  the  thing:  there  is  not  a 
better  manager  of  her  affairs  in  the  fex, 
than  my  mother;  and  I  believe  a  nota- 
Jrle  \v\fe.  is  more  impatient  of  controul, 
than  an  indolent  one.  An  indolent 
one,  perhaps,  thinks  (he  has  fomething 
to  compound  for;  while  women  of  the 
other  character,  I  fuppofe,  know  too 
well  their  own  fignificance  to  think 
highly  of  that  of  any-body  elfe.  All 
muft  be  their  own  way.  In  one  word, 
becaufe  they  are  ufeful,  they  will  be 
more  than  ufeful. 

I  do  aflure  you,  my  dear,  were  I  a 
man,  and  a  man  who  loved  u\v  quiet,  I 


would  not  have  one  of  thefe  managing 
wives  on  any  confideration.  I  wotflcj 
make  it  a  matter  of  ferious  enquiry  be-' 
forehand,  whether  my  miftrefs's  qua- 
lifications, if  I  heard  (lie  was  notable, 
were  mafiuline  or  feminine  ones.  If 
indeed  I  were  an  indolent  fupine  mor- 
tal, who  might  be  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing the  property  of  my  iteward,  I  would 
then  perhaps  chufe  to  marry  for  the 
qualifications  of  a  fteward. 

But,  fetting  my  mother  out  of  the 
queftion,  becaufe  me  is  my  mother, 
have  I  not  feen  how  Lady  Hartley 
pranks  up  herfelf  above  all  her  lex, 
becaufe  (he  knows  how  to  manage  af- 
fairs that  do  not  belong  to  her  fex  to  ma- 
nage?—Affairs  that  do  no  credit  to  her 
as  a  woman  to  underftand  ;  praftically, 
I  mean;  for  the  theory  of  them  may  not 
be  amifs  to  be  known. 

Indeed,  my  dear,  I  do  not  think  a 
)i:ayi--ivoman  a  pretty  character  at  all : 
and,  as  I  faid,  were  I  a  man,  I  would 
fooner  chufe  a  dove,  though  it  were  fit 
for  nothing,  but,  as  the  play  fays,  to 
go  tame  about  houfe,  and  breed,  than 
a  wife  that  is  fetting  at  work  (my 
infignificant  felf  prefent  perhaps)  every 
bufy  hour  my  never  refting  fervants, 
thofe  of  the  ftud  not  excepted;  and 
who,  with  a  befom  in  her  hand,  as  I 
may  fay,  would  be  continually  filling 
me  with  apprehenfions,  that  (he  want- 
ed to  P.veep  me  out  of  my  own  houfe  as 
ufelefs  lumber. 

Were  indeed  the  miftrefs  of  a  family 
(like  the  wonderful  young  lady  I  lo 
much  and  fo  jiiftly  admire)  to  know 
how  to  confine  herfelf  within  her  own 
refpeftable  rounds  of  the  needle,  the 
pen,  the  houfekeeper's  bills,  the  dairy 
for  her  amufement;  to  fee  the  poor  fed 
from  fuperfluities  that  would  otherwife 
be  wafted  ;  and  exert  herfelf  in  all  the 
really  ufeful  branches  of  domelliclc 
management;  then  would  fhe  move  in 
her  proper  fphere;  then  would  (lie  ren- 
der herfelf  amiably  ufeful,  zn&refpeS- 
ably  neceffary;  then  would  (lie  become 
themijfrefs-  wheel  of  thefamily;  [What- 
ever you  think  of  your  Anna  Howe,  I 
would  nothaveherbethe//«/fcr-wheerj 
and  every -body  would  love  her;  as 
every -body  did  you,  before  your  info- 
lent  brother  came  back,  fiu(hed  with 
his  unmerited  acquirements,  and  turn- 
ed all  things  topfy-turvy. 

If  you  tiviil  be  informed  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  contention,  after  you 

have 
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have  known  in  general,  that_yo«r  un- 
happy affair  was  the  fubjeft;  why  then, 
I  think,  I  muft  tell  you. 

Yet  how  (hall  I? — I  feel  my  cheek 
glow  with  mingled  fliame  and  indigna- 
tion— Know  then,  my  dear— that  I 
have  been — as  I  may  fay— that  I  have 
been  beaten — Indeed  'tis  true.  My 
mother  thought  fit  to  flap  my  hands  to 
get  from  me  a  (heet  of  a  letter  (he 
caught  me  writing  to  you;  which  I 
tore,  becaufe  me  mould  not  read  it, 
and  burnt  it  before  her  face. 

I  know  this  will  trouble  you:  fo 
fpare  yourfelf  the  pains  to  tell  me  it 
does. 

Mr.  Hickman  came  in  prefently  af- 
ter. I  would  not  fee  him.  I  am  either 
too  much  a  woman  to  be  beat,  or  too 
much  a  child  to  have  an  humble  fer- 
vant.— So  I  told  my  mother.  What 
can  one  oppofe  but  fullens,  when  it 
would  be  unpardonable  fo  much  as  to 
think  of  lifting  up  a  finger? 

In  the  Harlowe-ftyle,  me  twill  be 
obeyed,  (he  fays:  and  even  Mr.  Hick- 
man  (hall  be  forbid  the  houfe,  if  he 
contributes  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  cor- 
refpondence  which  flie  will  rot  fuffer 
to  be  continued. 

Poor  man !  He  (lands  a  whimfical 
chance  between  us.  But  he  knows  he 
is  fure  of  my  mother;  but  not  of  me. 
*Tis  e?.fy  then  for  him  to  chufe  his 
party,  were  it  not  his  inclination  to 
ferve  you,  as  it  furely  is.  And  this 
makes  him  a  merit  with  me,  which 
otherwife  he  would  not  have  had;  not- 
withft.inding  the  good  qualities  which 
I  have  jult  now  acknowledged  in  his 
favour.  For,  my  dear,  let  my  faults 
in  other  refpefts  be  what  they  may,  I 
will  pretend  to  fay,  that  I  have  in  my 
own  mind  thofe  qualities  which  I 
praifed  him  for:  and  if  we  are  to  come 
together,  I  could  for  that  reafon  better 
difpenfe  with  them  in  him.— So  if  a 
hu(band,  wiio  has  a  bountiful-temper- 
ed wife,  is  not  a  niggard,  norfeeks  to 
reftrain  her,  but  has  an  opinion  of  all 
flie  does,  that  is  enough  for  him:  as, 
on  the  contrary,  if  a  bountiful-tem- 
pered hu(band  has  a  frugal  wife,  it  is 
be  ft  for  both.  For  one  to  give,  and 
the  other  to  give,  except  they  have 
prudence,  and  are  at  fo  good  an  un- 
derftanding  with  each  other,  as  to 
compare  notes,  they  may  perhaps  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  be  jujt.  Good 
frugal  d&£hine,  my  dear!  But  this 


way  of  putting  it,  is  middling  the 
matter  between  what  I  have  learnt  of 
my  mother's  0-z/fr-prudent  and  your 
enlarged  notions. — B«t  from  doftrine 
to  faft. 

I  (hut  myfelf  tip  all  that  day;  and 
what  little  I  did  eat,  eat  alone.  But 
at  night  (lie  fent  up  Kitty,  with  a  com- 
mand, upon  my  obedience,  to  attend 
her  at  fupper. 

I  went  down:  but  mod  gloriouflyin 
the  fullens.  YES,  and  NO,  were 
great  words  with  me,  to  every-thing 
(lie  aflced,  for  a  good  while. 

That  behaviour,  (he  told  me,  mould 
not  do  for  her. 

Beating  (hould  not  with  me,  I  faid. 

My  bold  refiftance,  (he  told  me,  had 
provoked  her  to  (lap  my  hand:  and  (he- 
was  fony  to  have  been  fo  provoked. 
But  again  infifted,  that  I  would  either 
give  up  my  correfpondence  abfolutely, 
or  let  her  fee  all  that  pafled  in  it. 

I  muft  not  do  either,  I  told  Irer.  It 
was  unfuitable  both  to  my  inclination 
and  to  my  honour,  at  the  inftigation 
of  bafe  minds,  to  give  up  a  friend  in 
diftrefs. 

She  rung  all  the  maternal  changes 
upon  the  words  duty,  obedience,  filial 
obligation,  and  fo-forth. 

I  told  her,  that  a  duty  too  rigorouflr 
and  unreafonably  exafled  had  been  your 
ruin,  if  you  were  ruined. 

If  I  were  of  age  to  be  married,  I 
hoped  /he  would  think  me  capable  of 
making,  or  at  kaft  of  keeping,  my  own 
friendmips;  fuch  a  one  efpeeially  as- 
this,  with  a  nvoman  too,  and  one  whofe 
frientiflup (lie  herfelf,  till  this diftrefsful 
point  of  time,  had  thought  the  moft 
ufeful  and  edifying  that  I  had  ever 
contracted. 

The  greater  the  merit,  the  worfe  the 
a£tion:  the  finer  the  talents,  the  more 
dangerous  the  example. 

There  were  other  duties,  I  faid,  be- 
fides  the  filial  one;  and  I  hoped  I  need 
not  give  up  a  fuffering  friend,  efpe- 
eially at  the  inftigation  of  thofe  by 
whom  £he  fuffered.  I  told  her,  that  it 
was  very  hard  to  annex  fuch  a  condi- 
tion as  that  to  my  duty ;  when  I  was 
perfuaded,  that  both  duties  might  be 
performed,  without  derogating  from 
either :  that  an  unreafonable  command 
((he  muft  excufe  me;  I  muft  fay  it, 
though  I  were  flapped  again)  was  a  de- 
gree of  tyranny:  and  I  could  not  have 
,  that  at  thefe  years  I  mould 
be 
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be  allowed  no  will,  no  choice  of  my 
own!  where  a  woman  only  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  devilifti  fex  not  in  the 
queftion. 

What  turned  moft  in  favour  of  her 
argument  was,  that  I  defired  to  be  ex- 
tuled  from  letting  her  read  all  that 
pafles  between  us.  She  infifted  much 
upon  this:  and  fmce,  me  faid,  you 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  moft  intriguing 
man  in  the  world;  and  a  man,  who 
had  made  a  jeft  of  her  favourite  Hick- 
man,  as  flic:  has  been  told;  (he  knows 
not  what  confequences,  unthought  of 
by  you  or  me,  may  flow  from  fuch  a 
correfpondence. 

So  you  fee,  ray  dear,  that  I  fare  the 
wprfe  on  Mr.  Hjcknjan's  account!  My 
mother  might  fee  all  that  pafles  between 
us,  did  I  not  know,  that  it  would 
cramp  your  fpirit,  and  reftrain  the  free- 
dom of  your  pen,  as  it  would  alfo  the 
freedom  of  mine:  and  were  me  not 
moreover  fo  firmly  attached  to  the  con- 
traryfide,  thatinferences,  confequences, 
ftrained  deductions,  cenfures  and  con- 
ftruclions  the  moft  partial,  would  for 
ever  be  hawled  in  to  teaze  me,  and 
would  perpetually  fubjeft  us  to  the  ne- 
ceflityof  debating  and  canvaffing. 

Befides,  I  don't  chufe  that  (he  mould 
know  how  much  this  artful  wretch 
has  outwitted,  as  I  may  call  it,  a  per- 
fon  fo  much  his  fuperior  in  all  the  no- 
bier  qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

The  generofity  of  your  heart,  and 
the  greatnefs  of  your  foul,  full  well  I 
know;  but  do  not  offer  to  dilFuade  me 
from  this  correfpondence. 

Mr.  Hickman,  immediately  on  the 
contention  above,  offered  his  fervicej 
and  I  accepted  of  it,  as  you  will  fee  by 
my  laft.  He  thinks,  though  he  has 
all  honour  for  my  mother,  that  (he  is 
unkind  to  us  both.  He  was  pleafed  to 
tell  me,  (with  an  air,  as  I  thought) 
that  he  not  only  approved  of  our  cor- 
refpondence, but  admired  the  fteadi- 
nei's  of  my  friendship;  and  having  no 
opinion  of  your  man,  but  a  great  one 
of  me,  thinks  that  my  advice  or  intel- 
ligence from  time  to  time  may  be  of  ufe 
to  you;  and  on  this  prefumption,  faid, 
that  it  would  be  a  thoufand  pities  that 
you  mould  fuffer  for  want  of  either. 

Mr.  Hickman  pleafed  me  in  the  main 
of  his  fpeech;  and  it  is  well  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  it  was  agreeable;  other- 
wife,  I  can  tell  him,  I  fliould  have 
reckoned  with  him  for  his  word  ap- 


pro've-,  for  it  is  a  ftile  I  have  not  yet 
permitted  him  to  talk  to  me  in.  And 
you  fee,  my  dear,  what  thefe  men  are 
-—No  foonerdo  they  find  that  you  have 
favoured  them  with  the  power  of  do» 
ing  you  an  agreeable  fervice,  but  they 
take  upon  them  to  approve,  forfoctii, 
of  your  actions!  By  which  is  implied 
a  right  to  difafprove,  if  they  think  fit. 
I  have  told  my  mother,  how  much 
youwi/h  to  be  reconciled  to  your  rela- 
tions, and  how  independent  you  are 
upon  Loye]ace. 

Mark  the  end  of  thje  latter  afle,rtion, 
flie  fays.  And  as  to  recon-ciliatioo,  (he 
knows  that  nothing  will  do  (a«d  wilj 
have  it,  that  nothing  ought  to  do)  but 
your  returning  back,  without  prefu ru- 
ing to  condition  with  them.  And  this 
if  you  do,  flie  fays,  will  beft  fliew 
your  independence  on  Lovelace. 

You  fee,  my  dear,  what  your  duty 
is,  in  my  mother's  opinion. 

I  fuppofe  your  next  directed  Jo  Mr. 
Hickman,  at  his  own  hjoufe,  will  be 
from  London. 

Heaven  preferye  you  in  honour  and 
fafety,  is  my  prayer. 

What  you  do  for  .change  of  deaths, 
I  cannot  imagine. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  what  your  rela- 
tions can  mean  by  diftreding  you  as 
they  feem  refolved  to  do.  I  fee  they 
will  throw  you  into  his  arms,  whether 
you  will  or  not. 

I  fend  this  by  Robert,  for  difpatch- 
fake:  and  can  only  repeat  the  hitherto- 
reje&ed  offer  of  mv  beftfervices.  A- 
diew,  my  deareft  friend.  Believe  me 
ever  jour  affectionate  and  faithful 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XXXVII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MZSS 
HOWE. 

THURJD4Y,  APRIL  2D. 

I  Should  think  myfejf  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  your  friendfhip,  did  my  own 
concerns,  heavy  as  they  are,  fo  engrois 
me,  that  I  could  not  find  leifure  for  a 
few  lines  to  declare  to  my  beloved 
friend  my  fincere  difapprobation  of  her 
conduct,  in  an  inihnce  where  (he  is  ib 
generoujly  faulty,  that  the  confcuKif- 
nefs  of  that  very  generofity  may  hide 
from  her  the  fault,  which  1,  more  than 
3  ^  any 
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ar>y  other,  have  reafon  to  deplore  as 
being  the  unhappy  occafion  of  it. 

You  know,  you  fay,  that  your  ac- 
count of  the  contentions  between  your 
mother  and  you  will  trouble  me;  and 
fo  you  bid  me  fpare  myfelf  the  pains 
to  tell  you  that  they  do. 

You  did  not  ufe,  my  dear,  to  forbid 
me  thus  beforehand.  You  were  wont 
to  fay,  you  loved  me  the  better  for  my 
expoftulations  with  you  on  that  ac- 
knowledged warmth  and  quicknefs  of 
your  temper  which  your  own  good 
ftnfe  taught  you  to  be  apprehenfive  of. 
What  though  I  have  fo  miierably  fall- 
en, and  am  unhappy?  If  ever  I  had 
any  judgment  worth  regarding,  it  is 
now  as  much  worth  as  ever,  becaufe  I 
can  give  it  as  freely  againft  myfelf  as 
againft  any-body  elfe.  And  mall  I 
pet,  when  there  feems  to  be  an  infec- 
tion in  my  fault,  and  that  it  leads  you 
likewife  to  refolve  to  carry  on  a  corre- 
fpondence  againfl  prohibition,  expof- 
tulate  with  you  upon  it;  when  what- 
ever confequences  flow  from  your  dif- 
obedience,  they  but  widen  my  error, 
which  is  as  the  evil  root,  from  which 
fuch  fad  branches  fpring? 

The  mind  that  can  glory  in  being 
capableof  fo  noble,  fo  firm,  founlhak- 
en  friendship,  as  that  of  my  dear  Mifs 
Howe;  a  friendfhip  which  no  cafualty 
or  diftrefs  can  lefien,  but  which  en- 
creafes  with  the  misfortunes  of  it's 
friend— Such  a  mind  muft  be  above 
taking  amifs  the  well-meant  admoni- 
tions of  that  diftinguifhed  friend.  I 
\vill  not  therefore  apologize  for  my 
freedom  on  this  fubjeft:  and  the  lefs 
reed  I,  when  that  freedom  is  the  refult 
of  an  afte6tion,  in  the  very  inftance,  fo 
abfolutely  difmterefted,  that  it  tends  to 
deprive  myfelf  of  the  only  comfort  left 
me. 

Your  acknowledged  fullens;  your 
tearing  from  your  mother's  hands  the. 
letter  (he  thought  (he  had  a  right  to  fee; 
and  burning  it,  as  you  own,  before 
lier  face;  your  refufal  to  fee  the  man, 
who  is  Ib  willing  to  obey  you  for  the 
fake  of  your  unhappy  friend;  and 
this  purely  to  vex  your  mother;  can 
yon  think,  my  dear,  Upon  this  brief 
itulation  of  hardly  one  half  of 
the  faulty  particulars  you  give,  that 
th:-fe  faults  arcexcufablfc  in  one  who  fo 
•.veil  knows  her  du: 

or  mother  1  -pinion  of 

me  once ;  is  not  that  a  rcr.foft'wliy  fhe 


mould  be  more  regarded  now,  wTi^n  I 
have,  as  Jbe  believes,  fo  defervedly  for- 
feited it?  A  prejudice  in  favour  is  as 
hard  to  be  totally  overcome,  as  a  pre- 
judice in  disfavour.  In  what  a  ftrong 
light,  then,  muft  that  error  appear  to 
her,  that  mould  fo  totally  turn  her 
heart  againft  me,  herfelf  not  a  princi- 
pal in  the  cafe? 

There  are  other  duties,  you  fay,  be- 
fides  the  filial  duty  :  but  that,  my  dear, 
muft  be  a  duty  prior  to  all  other  du- 
ties; a  duty  anterior,  as  I  may  fay,  to 
your  very  birth.  And  what  duty 
ought  not  to  give  way  to  that,  when 
they  come  in  competition  ? 

You  are  perfuaded,  that  the  duty  to 
your  friend,  and  the  filial  duty,  may 
be  performed  without  derogating  from 
either.  Your  mother  thinks  other- 
wife.  What  is  the  conclufion  to  be 
drawn  from  thefe  premiles  ? 

When  your  mother  fees  how  much  I 
fuffer  in  my  reputation  from  the  ftep  I 
have  taken,  from  whom  (lie  and  all  the 
world  expefted  better  things,  how 
much  reafon  has  (he  to  be  watchful 
over  you!  One  evil  draws  on  another 
after  it;  and  how  knows  (he,  or  any- 
body, where  it  may  flop  ? 

Does  not  the  perfon  who  will  vindi- 
cate, or  feek  to  extenuate,  a  faulty 
ftep  in  another,  [In  this  light  mult 
your  mother  look  upon  the  matter  ill 
queftion  between  her  and  you]  give  an 
indication  either  of  a  culpable  will, 
or  a  weak  judgment;  and  may  not  (he 
apprehend,  that  the  cenforious  will 
think,  that  fuch  a  one  might  probably 
have  equally  failed,  under  the  lame 
inducements  and  provocations,  to  ufe 
your  civn  ivords,  as  applied  to  me  in  a 
former  letter  ? 

Can  there  be  a  ftronger  inftance  in 
human  life  than  mine  has  fo  early  fur- 
niftied  within  a  few  months  part,  (not 
to  mention  the  uncommon  provota- 
tions  to  it,  which  I  have  met  with)  of 
the  neccflity  of  the  continuance  of  a 
watchful  parent's  care  over  a  daughter; 
let  that  daughter  have  obtained  ever  fo 
great  a  reputation  for  her  prudence  ? 

Is  not  the  fpace  from  fixteen  to 
twenty-one,  that  which  requires  this 
care,  more  than  any  time  of  a  young 
woman's  life?  For  in  that  period,  do 
we  not  generally  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
other  lex,  and  become  the  fubjeft  of 
their  addrcflcs,  and  not  feldom  of  their 
attempts  ?  And  is  not  that  the  period 

in 
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in  which  our  conduct  or  mifconduct 
gives  us  a  reputation  or  difreputation, 
that  almoft  infeparably  accompanies  us 
throughout  our  whole  future  lives  ? 

Are  we  not  likewife  then  moft  in 
danger  from  ourftlves,  becaufe  of  the 
diftinction  with  which  we  are  apt  to 
behold  particulars  of  that  fex? 

And  when  our  dangers  multiply, 
both  from  luithia  and  without,  do  not 
our  parents  know,  that  their  vigilance 
ought  to  -be  doubled  ?  And  mall  that 
neceflary  in  create  of  care  fit  uneafy 
xipon  us,  becaufe  we  are  grown  up  to 
ftature  and  womanhood? 
.  Will  you  tell  me,  if  fo,  what  is  the 
precife  ftature  and  age,  at  which  a  good 
child  (hall  conclude  herfelf  abiblved 
from  the  duty  me  owes  to  a  parent?-— 
And  at  which  a  parent,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  dams  of  the  brute  creation, 
is  to  lay  afide  all  care  and  tendernefs 
for  her  offspring  ? 

Is  it  fo  hard  for  you,  my  dear,  to 
be  treated  like  a  child?  And  can  you 
not  think  it  is  hard  for  a  good  parent 
to  imagine  herfelf  under  the  unhappy 
neccjjitj  of  fo  treating  her  woman-grown 
daughter? 

Do  you  think,  if  your  mother  had 
been  you,  and  you  your  mother,  and 
\-our  daughter  had  ftruggled  with  you, 
as  you  did  with  her,  that  you  would 
not  have  been  as  apt  as  your  mother 
was  to  have  flapt  your  daughter's 
hands,  to  have  made  her  quit  her  hold, 
and  give  up  the  prohibited  letter? 

Your  mother  told  you  with  great 
truth,  that  you  provoked  her  to  this 
harfhnefs;  and  it  was  a  great  conde- 
1'cenfion  in  her  (and  not  taken  notice 
of  by  you  as  it  deferved)  to  fay  that 
file  was  forrj  for  it. 

At  every  age  on  this  fide  matrimony 
(for  then  we  come  under  another  fort 
of  protection,  though  that  is  far  from 
abrogating  the  filial  duty)  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  wings  of  our  parents 
are  our  moft  neceff.ii  y  and  moft  effectual 
iafeguard  from  the  vultures,  the  hwks, 
the  kites,  and  other  villainous  birds  of 
prey,  that  hover  over  us  with  a  view  to 
feize  and  deltroy  us  the  firft  time  we  are 
caught  wandering  out  of  the  eye  or 
care  of  our  watchful  and  natural  guar- 
dians and  protestors. 

Hard  as  you  may  fuppofe  it,  to  be 
denied  the  continuance  of  a  conelpon- 
dence  once  fo  much  approved,  even  by 
"e  venerable  dreier;  yet,  if  your  mo* 


therthink  my  fault  to  be  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, as  that  a  correfpondence  with  me 
will  cafta  ftiade  upon  your  reputation; 
all  my  own  friends  have  given  me  up—- 
that hardfhip  is  to  befubmittedto.  And 
muft  it  not  make  her  the  more  ftrenu- 
ous  to  fupport  her  own  opinion  when 
file  fees  the  firft  fruits  of  this  tenaciouf- 
nefs  on  your  fide,  is  to  \izgloruuflyin 
the  /aliens  t  as  you  call  itj  and  in  a 
difobedient  oppofition  ? 

I  know  that  you  have  an  humorous 
meaning  in  that  expreffion,  and  that 
this  turn,  in  moft  cafes,  gives  a  de- 
lightful poignancy  both  to  your  con- 
verfation  and  correfpondence;  but  in- 
deed, my  dear,  this  cafe  will  not  bear 
humour. 

Will  you  give  me  leave  to  add  to 
this  tedious  expoftulation,  that  I  by  no 
means  approve  of  fome  of  the  things 
you  write,  in  relation  to  the  manner  in 
which  your  father  and  mother  lived—- 
at times  lived — Only  at  times,  I  dare 
fay;  though  perhaps  too  often. 

Your  mother  is  anfwerable  to  any- 
body, rather  than  to  her  child,  for 
whatever  was  wrong  in  her  conduct,  if 
any-thing  *uuas  wrong,  towards  Mr. 
Howe:  a  gentleman,  of  whofe  memo- 
ry I  will  only  fay,  that  it  ought  to  be 
revered  by  you — But  yet,  mould  you 
not  examine  youdelf,  whether  your 
difpleafure  at  your  mother  had  no  part 
in  your  revived  reverence  for  your  fa- 
ther, at  the  time  you  wrote? 

No  one  is  .perfect:  and  although 
your  mother  may  not  be  fo  right  to  re- 
member difagreeablenefs  againft  the 
departed,  yet  fhould  you  not  want  to 
be  reminded  on  -ivkofe  account,  and  on 
v.'i'x:  occafion,  (he  remembered  them. 
You  cannot  judge,  nor  ought  you  to 
attempt  to  judge,  of  what  might  have 
paifcd  between  both,  to  embitter  and 
keep  awake  difagreeabie  remembrances 
in  the  furvivor. 


LETTER     XXXVIIL 

MISS     CLARISSA     HARLOWE. 

IN   CONTINUATION. 

BUT  this  fubject  muft  not  be  pur- 
1'ued.     Another  might,  with  more 
pleafure,  (though   no*,    with  more  ap, 
probation)  upon  one  of  your  lively  ex- 
curlions.     It  is  upon  the  high  air*  you 
give  yourfclf  upon  the  word  approve. 
3  C  a 
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How  comes  it  about,  I  wonder,  that 
a  young  lady  fo  noted  for  a  predomi- 
nating generofity,  mould  not  be  uni- 
formly generous  ?  That  your  genero- 
fity fhould  fail  in  an  inftance,  where 
policy,  prudence,  gratitude,  would  not 
permit  it  to  fail  ?  Mr.  Hickman  (as  you 
confefs)  has  indeed  a  worthy  mind.  If 
I  had  rot  long  ago  known  that,  he 
would  never  have  found  an  advocate  in 
me  for  my  Anna  Howe's  favour  to 
him.  Often  and  often  have  I  been  con- 
cerned, when  I  was  your  happy  gueft, 
to  fee  him,  after  a  converfation  in  which 
he  had  well  fupported  his  part  in  your 
abfence,  fink  at  once  into  filence  the 
moment  you  came  into  company. 

I  have  told  you  of  this  before:  and 
I  believe  I  hinted  to  you  rjnce,  that  the 
fupercilioufnefs  you  put  on  only  to  him, 
was  capable  of  a  conftruftion,  which 
at  the  time  would  have  very  little  gra- 
tified your  pride  to  have  had  made; 
fjnce  it  would  have  been  as  much  in  bis 
favour,  as  in  your  disfavour. 

Mr.  Hickman,  my  dear,  is  a  mode  ft 
man.  1  never  fee  a  modeft  man,  but  I 
am  fure  (if  he  has  not  wanted  opportu- 
nities) that  he  has  a  treafure  in  his 
mind,  which  requires  nothing  but  the 
key  of  encouragement  to  unlock  it,  to 
make  him  mine— While  a  confident 
mah,  who,  to  be  confident,  muft  think 
as  meanly  of  his  company,  as  highly 
of  himfelf,  enters  with  magiftcrial  airs 
Upon  any  fubjeft;  and,  depending  upon 
his  affurance  to  bring  himfelf  off  when 
found  out,  talks  of  more  than  he  is 
mafter  of. 

But  a  modeft  man  ! — O  my  dear,  (hall 
not  a  modeft  woman  diftinguifli  and  wifh 
to  confort  with  a  modeft  man  ? — A 
man,  before  whom,  and  to  whom  Ihe 
tnay  open  her  lips  fecure  of  his  good 
opinion  of  all  flic  fays,  and  of  hisjuft 
and  polite  regard  for  her  judgment? 
and  who  mult  therefore  infpire  her  with 
an  agreeable  felf-confidence. 

What  a  Jot  have  I  drawn! — We  are 
all  indeed  apt  to  turn  teachers — But, 
furcly,  I  am  better  enabled  to  talk,  to 
write  upon  thele  fubjefts,  than  ever  I 
•was— But  I  will  bani(h  myfelj\  if  pof- 
fible,  from  an  addrefs  which,  when  I 
began  to  write,  I  was  determined  to 
confine  wholly  to  your  own  particular. 

My  deareft,  deareft  friend,  how  rea- 
dy are  you  to  tell  us  what  others  mould 
<io,  and  even  what  a  mother  fliould  have 
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done  !  But  indeed  you  once,  I  remem- 
ber, advanced,  that,  as  different  at- 
tainments required  different  talents  to 
mafter  them,  fo,  in  the  writing  way, 
a  perfon  might  not  be  a  bad  critick  upon 
the  works  of  others,  although  he  might 
himfelf  be  unable  to  write  with  excel- 
lence. But  will  you  permit  me  to  ac- 
count for  all  this  readinefs  of  finding 
fault,  by  placing  it  to  human  nature, 
which,  being  fenfible  of  the  defects  of 
human  nature,  (that  is  to  fay,  of  it's 
oiun  de feels)  loves  to  be  correcting? 
But  in  exercifing  that  talent,  chufes  ra- 
ther to  turn  it's  eye  outward  than  in- 
nvard?  In  other  words,  to  employ  it- 
felf  rather  in  the  out-door  fearch,  than 
in  the  in-door  examination  ? 

And  here  give  me  leave  to  add  (and 
yet  it  is  with  tender  reluctance)  that 
although  you  fay  very  pretty  things  of 
notable  wives;  and  although  I  join  with 
you  in  opinion,  that  hufbands  may  have 
as  many  inconveniences  to  encounter 
nvith,  as  conveniences  toboafto/i  from 
women  of  that  character;  yet  Lady 
Hartley  perhaps  would  have  had  milder 
treatment  from  your  pen,  had  it  not 
been  dipt  in  gall  with  a  mother  in  your 
eye. 

As  to  the  money  you  fo  generotifly 
and  repeatedly  offer,  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  if  I  again  fay,  that  I  am  very 
defirous  that  you  (hould  be  able  to  aver, 
without  the  leaft  qualifying  or  referve, 
that  nothing  of  that  fort  has  pafled  be» 
tween  us.  I  know  yourmother's  ftrong 
way  of  putting  the  qucjlion/be  is  intent 
upon  having  anfwered.  But  yet  I  pro- 
mife  that  I  will  be  obliged  to  nobody 
but  you,  when  I  have  occafion. 


LETTER    XXXIX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  MARLOWE. 
IN    CONTINUATION. 

AND  now,  my  dear,  a  few  words, 
as  to  the  prohibition  laid  upon 
you;  a  fubjeft  that  I  have  frequently 
touched  upon,  but  curforily,  becaufe 
I  was  afraid  to  truft  myfelf  with  it, 
knowing  that  my  judgment,  if  I  did, 
would  condemn  my  practice. 

You  command  me  not  to  attempt  to 
difluadf  you  from  this  correfpondence; 
and  you  tell  me  how  kindly  Mr.  Hick  - 
man  approves  of  itj  and  how  obliging 

he 
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he  is  to  me,  to  permit  it  to  be  carried 
on  under  cover  to  him— But  this  does 
l»ot  quite  fatisfy  me. 

I  am  a  very  bad  cafuift;  and  the  plea- 
fure  I  take  in  writing  to  you,  who  are 
the  only  one  to  whom  I  can  dilburden 
my  mind,  may  mnke  me,  as  I  have 
hinted,  very  partial  to  my  own  wifhes; 
— elfe,  if  it  were  not  an  artful  evafion 
beneath  an  open  and  frank  heart  to  wifh 
to  be  complied  with,  I  would  be  glad 
methinks  to  be  permitted  ftill  to  write 
o  you;  and  only  to  have  (ach  occq/ional 
eturm  by  Mr.  Hickman's  pen,  as 
well  as  cover,  as  might  fet  me  right 
when  I  am  wrong;  confirm  me,  when 
right;  and  guide  me  where  I  doubt. 
This  would  enable  me  to  proceed  in 
the  difficult  path  before  me  with  more 
affurednefs.  For  whatever  I  fufterfrom 
the  cenfures  of  others,  if  I  can  pre- 
ferve  vour  good  opinion,  I  mall  not  be 
altogether  unhappy,  let  what  will  be- 
fal  me. 

And  indeed,  my  dear,  I  know  not 
how  to  forbear  writing.  I  have  now 
no  other  employment  or  diverlion.  And 
I  muft  write  on,  although  I  were  not 
to  fend  it  toany-body.  You  have  often 
heard  me  own  the  advantages  I  have 
found  from  writing  down  every  -thingof 
moment  that  befals  me;  and  of  all  I 
think,  and  of  all  I  do,  that  may  be  of 
future  ufe  to  me;  for,  beiides  that  this 
helps  to  form  one  to  a  ftyle,  and  opens 
and  expands  the  duftile  mind,  every 
one  will  find,  that  many  a  good  thought 
evaporates  in  thinking;  many  a  good 
refolution  goes  oft',  driven  out  of  me- 
mory perhaps  by  fome  other  not  ib 
good.  But  when  I  let  uown  what  I 
«ic///do,  or  what  I  have  done,  on  this 
orthat  occafion;  the  resolution  oraclion 
is  before  me  either  to  be  adhered  to, 
withdrawn,  or  amended;  and  I  have 
entered  into  compaft  with  myl'elf,  as  I 
may  lay;  having  given  it  under  my  own 
hand  to  improve,  rather  than  to  go 
backward,  as  I  live  longer. 

I  would  willingly  therefore  write  to 
you,  if  I  might;  the  rather  as  it  would 
be  the  more  infpiriting  to  have  fome 
end  in  view  in  what  I  write;  fome 
friend  to  pleale;  befules  merely  fceking 
to  gratify  my  pallion  for  fcribbling. 

But  why,  if  your  mother  will  per- 
mit our  correfpondence  on  communi- 
cating to  her  all  that  pnffes  in  it,  and 
if  (he  would  condefcend  to  one  only 
condition,  may  it  not  be  complied  with? 


Would  flic  not,  dp  you  think,  my 
dear,  be  prevailed  upon  to  have  the 
communication  made  to  her,  in  confi- 
dence ? 

If  there  were  any  profpecT:  of  a  re- 
conciliation with  my  friends,  J  fliould 
not  have  fo  much  regard  for  my  pride, 
as  to  be  afraid  of  any -body's  knowing 
how  much  I  have  been  outwitted,  as 
you  call  it.  I  would  in  that  cafe  (when 
I  had  left  Mr.  Lovelace)  acquaint  your 
mother,  and  all  my  own  friends,  with. 
the  whole  of  my  ftory.  It  would  be- 
hove me  fo  to  do,  for  my  own  reputa- 
tion, and  for  their  fatisfaftion. 

But  if  I  have  no  fuch  profpeft,  what 
will  the  communication  of  my  reluc- 
tance to  go  away  with  Mr.  Lovelace, 
and  of  his  arts  to  frighten  me  away, 
avail  me  ?  Your  mother  has  hinted, 
that  my  friends  would  inilft  upon  my 
returning  to  them  (as  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  my  plea)  to  be  difpofed  of, 
without  condition,  at  their  pleafure. 
If  I  fcrupled  this,  my  brother  would 
rather  triumph  over  me  than  keep  ray 
fecret.  Mr.  Lovelace,  whofe  pride  al- 
ready fo  ill  brooks  my  regrets  for  meet- 
ing him,  (when  he  thinks,  if  I  had  not, 
I  mult  have  been  Mr.  Solmes's  wife) 
would  perhaps  treat  me  with  indignity: 
and  thus,  deprived  of  all  refuge  and 
protection,  I  fliould  become  the  feoff  of 
men  of  intrigue;  and  be  thought,  with 
too  great  an  appearance  of  reafon,  a 
difgrace  to  my  lex — While  that  avowed 
love,  however  indifcreetly  Jbe<wn,  which 
is  followed  by  marriage,  will  find  more 
excufes  made  for  it,  than  generally  it 
ought  to  find, 

But  if  your  mother  will  receive  the 
communication  in  confidence,  pray 
fliew  her  all  tha:  I  have  written,  or 
fhall  write.  If  my  pait  conduct  in  that 
cafe  fliall  not  be  found  to  deferve  heavy 
blame,  I  mall  then  perhaps  have  the 
benefit  of  her  advice,  as  well  as  jours. 
And  if  after  a  re-eftablimment  in  her 
favour,  I  (hall  wilfully  deferve  blame 
for  the  time  to  come,  I  will  be  content 
to  be  denied  yours  as  well  as  hers  for 
ever. 

As  to  cramping  my  fpirit,  as  you  call 
it,  (were  I  to  fit  clown  to  write  what 
I  know  your  mother  muft  fee)  that,  my 
dear,  is  already  cramped.  And  do  not 
think  fo  unhamifomely  of  your  mother, 
as  to  fear  that  fhe  would  make  partial 
con ftruft  ions  agninft  me.  Neitheryou 
nor  I  can  doubt,  but  that,  had  fhe  been 

left 
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left  unprepofleflfcdly  to  herfelf,(he  would 
have  fhewn  favour  to  me.  And  fo,  I 
dare  lay,  would  my  uncle  Antony. 
Nay,  rny  dear,  I  can  extend  my  cha- 
rity ftill  farther:  for  I  am  fometimes 
of  opinion,  that  were  my  brother  and 
fifter  ahfolutely  certain,  that  they  had 
fo  far  ruined  me  in  the  opinion  of  both 
my  uncles,  as  that  they  need  not  be 
apprehenfive  of  my  claming  with  their 
interefts;  they  would  not  oppofe  a  par- 
don, although  they  might  not  wifh  a 
reconciliation;  efpecially  if  I  would 
make  a  few  facrifkes  to  them  :  which, 
I  allure  you,  I  mould  be  inclined  to 
make  were  I  wholly  free,  and  indepen- 
dent on  this  man.  You  know  I  never 
valued  myfelf  upon  worldly  acqui- 
fitions,  but  as  they  enlarged  my  power 
to  do  things  I  loved  to  do.  And  if  I 
were  denied  the  power,  I  muft,  as  I 
now  do,  curb  my  inclination. 

Do  not  however  think  me  guilty  of 
an  affeftation  in  what  I  have  faid  of  my 
my  brother  and  fifter.  Severe  enough 
I  am  fure  it  is,  in  the  moft  favourable 
fenfe.  And  an  indifferent  perfon  will 
be  of  opinion,  that  they  are  much  bet- 
ter warranted  than  ever,  for  the  lake  of 
the  family-honour,  to  leek  to  ruin  me 
in  the  favour  of  all  my  friends. 

But  to  the  former  topick — Try,  my 
dear,  if  your  mother  will,  upon  the 
condition  above  given,  permit  our  cor - 
refpondence,  on  feeing  all  we  write. 
But  if  die  will  not,  what  a  felfifhnefs 
would  there  be  in  my  love  to  you,  were 
I  to  wifh  you  to  forego  your  duty  for 
my  fake  ? 

And  now,  one  word,  as  to  the  free- 
dom I  have  treated  you  with  in  this  te- 
dious expoftulatory  addreis.  I  pre- 
fume  upon  your  forgivenefs  of  it,  be- 
caufe  few  friendfhips  are  founded  on 
iuch  a  bafis  as  ours: — which  is,  freely 
lo  give  reproof,  and  thankfully  to  re- 
ceive it  as  occafions  arife ;  that  fo  either 
may  have  opportunity  to  clear  up  mif- 
takes,  to  acknowledge  and  amend  er- 
rors, as  well  in  behaviour,  as  in  words 
and  deeds;  and  to  rectify  and  confirm 
each  other  in  the  judgment  each  (hall 
form  upon  perfons,  things,  and  cir- 
cumftances.  And  ail  this  upon  the 
following  confederation;  Thatitis  much 
more  eligible,  as  well  as  honourable, 
to  be  corrected  with  thegentlenefs  that 
may  be  expefted  from  an  undoubted 
friend,  than  by  continuing  either  blind 
or  wilful,  to  expofe  oudelves  to  the 
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cenfures  of  an  envious,  and  perhaps 
malignant  world. 

But  it  is  as  needlefs,  I  dare  fay,  to 
remind  you  of  this,  as  it  is  to  repeat 
my  requeft,  fo  often  repeated,  that  you 
will  not,  in  your  turn,  (pare  the  follies 
and  the  faults  of  jour  ever  affettionate 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

SUBJOINED  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

I  SAID,  that  I  would  avoid  writing 
any-thing  of  my  own  particular  affairs 
in  the  above  addrefs,  if  I  could. 

I  will  write  one  letter  more,  to  in- 
form you  how  I  (land  with  this  man. 
But,  my  dear,  you  muft  permit  that 
one  and  your  anfwer  to  it,  (for  I  want 
your  advice  upon  the  contents  of  mine) 
and  the  copy  of  one  I  have  written  to 
my  aunt,  to  be  the  laft  that  (hall  pafs 
between  us,  while  the  prohibition  con- 
tinues. 

I  fear,  I  very  much  fear,  that  my  un- 
happy fituation  will  draw  me  in  to  be 
guilty  of  evafion,  of  little  affe&ations, 
and  of  curvings  from  the  plain  fimple 
truth  which  I  was  wont  to  delight  in, 
and  prefer  to  every  other  confideration. 
But  allow  me  to  fay,  and  this  for  jour 
fake,  and  in  order  to  leffen  your  mo- 
ther's fears  of  any  ill  confequences  that 
(he  might  apprehend  from  our  corrc- 
fpondence,  that  if  I  am  at  any  time 
guilty  of  a  failure  in  thefe  refpe&s,  I 
will  not  go  on  in  it;  but  endeavour  to 
recover  my  loft  ground,  that  1  may  not 
bring  error  into  habit. 

I  have  deferred  going  to  town,  at. 
Mrs.  Sorlings's  earned  requeft.  But 
have  fixed  my  removal  to  Monday,  as 
Khali  acquaint  you  in  my  next. 

I  have  already  made  a  progrefsinthat 
next;  but,  having  an  unexpected  op- 
portunity, will  lend  this  by  itfelf. 


LETTER    XL. 

MISS   HOWE,    TO  MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

FRIDAY,  MORN.  APRIL  21. 

MY  mother  will  not  comply  with 
your   condition,    my   dear.     I 
hinted  it  to  her,  as  from  myfelf.     But 
the  Harlonues  (excufe  me)  have  got  her 
entirely  in  with  them.     It  is  a  fcheme 
of  mine,  (he  told  me,  formed  to  draw 
her  into  your  party  againft  your  pa- 
rents. 
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rents.    Which,  for  your  own  fake,  (he 
is  very  careful  about. 

Don't  be  fo  much  concerned  about 
my  mother  and  me,  once  more  I  beg  of 
you.  We  (hall  do  well  enough  toge- 
ther— Now  a  falling  out,  now  a  falling 
in. 

It  ufed  to  be  fo,  when_)>o«  were  not 
in  the  queftion. 

Yet  do  I  give  you  my  fincere  thanks 
for  every  line  of  your  reprehenfive  let- 
ters; which  I  intend  to  read  as  often  as 
I  find  my  temper  rifes. 

I  will  freely  own,  however,  that  I 
winced  a  little  at  firft  reading  them. 
But  I  fee,  that  on  every  re-perufal,  I 
lhall  love  and  honour  you  ftill  more,  if 
poflible,  than  before. 

Yet  I  think,  I  have  one  advantage 
over  you  5  and  which  I  will  hold  through 
this  letter,  and  through  all  my  future 
letters;  that  is,  that  I  will  treat  you  as 
freely  as  you  treat  me;  and  yet  will 
never  think  an  apology  neceffary  to  you 
for  my  freedom. 

But  that  you  fo  think  with  refpect  to 
me,  is  the  effect  of  your  gentlenefs  of 
temper,  with  a  little  fketch  of  implied  re- 
flection on  the  warmth  of  mine.  Gen- 
tlenefs in  a  woman  you  hold  to  be  no 
fault:  nor  do  I,  a  little  due  or  provoked 
warmth — But  what  is  this,  but  praifing 
on  both  fides,  what  neither  of  us  can 
help;  nor  perhaps  ivi/b  to  help  ?  You 
can  no  more  go  out  of  your  road,  than 
I  can  go  out  of  mine.  It  would  be  a 
pain  to  either  to  do  fo: — what  then  is  it 
in  cither's  approving  of  her  own  na- 
tural bias,  but  making  a  virtue  of  ne- 
ceifity  ? 

But  one  obfervation  I  will  add,  that 
•werejo«r  character,  and  my  character, 
to  be  truly  drawn,  mine  would  be  al- 
lowed to  be  the  moft  natural.  Shades 
and  lights  are  equally  neceffary  in  a  fine 
picture.  Yours  would  be  fummnded 
with  fuch  a  flood  of  brightnefs,  with 
fuch  a  glory,  that  it  would  indeed 
dazzle;  but  leave  one  heartlefs  to  imi- 
tate it. 

0  may  you  not  fuffer  from  a  bafe 
world  for  your  gentlenefs;  while   my 
temper,  by  it's  warmth,  keeping  ail  im- 
pofition  at  diftance,  though  lels  amiable 
in  general,  affords  me  not  reafon,  as  I 
have  mentioned  heretofore,  to  \vilh  to 

ir.ke  an  exchange  with  you  ! 

1  mould  indeed  be  inexcufabletoopen 
lips  by  way  of  contradiction  to  iny 

had  I  i'uch  a  fine  fpirit  as  yours 


to  deal  with.  Truth  is  truth,  my  dear! 
Why  mould  narrownefs  run  away  with 
the  praifes  due  to  a  noble  expansion  of 
heart  ?  If  every-body  would  I'peak  out, 
as  I  do,  (that  is  to  fay,  givepraife  where 
only  praife  is  due;  difpraife  where  due 
\\kew\i~t)  flame,  if  not  principle,  would 
mend  the  world— Nay,  ftiame  would 
introduce  principle  in  a  genera'ion  or 
two.  Very  true,  my  dear :  do  you 
apply.  I  dare  not. — For  I  fear  you  al- 
moft  as  much  as  I  lc<ve  you. 

I  will  give  you  an  inltance,  never- 
thelefs,  which  will  a-newdemonftrate, 
that  none  but  very  generous  and  noble- 
minded  people  ought  to  be  implicitly 
obeyed.  You  know  what  I  faid  above, 
that  truth  is  truth. 

Inconveniences  will  fometimes  arife 
from  having  to  do  with  perlbnsof  mo- 
defty  and  fcrupuloufnefs.  Mr.  Hick- 
man,  you  fay,  is  a  modefl  man.  He 
put  your  corrective  packet  into  my 
hand  with  a  very  fine  bow,  and  a  felf- 
fatisfied  air;  \jivell  conjider  --what you 
fay  of  this  boneft  man  by-and-by,  my 
dear]  his  ftrut  was  not  gone  off,  whea 
in  came  my  mother,  as  I  was  reading  it. 
When  fome  folks  find  their  anger 
ha-s  made  them  confiderable,  they  will 
be  always  angry,  or  feeking  occafions 
for  anger.  * 

'  Why,  now,  Mr.  Hickman — Why, 
'  now,  Nancy,'  [as  I  was  huddling  in 
the  packet  between  my  gown  and  my 
ftays,  at  her  entrance.]  '  You  have  a 
'  letter  brought  you  this  inltant.' — » 
While  the  modefl  man,  with  his  pauf- 
ing  bray  ings,  '  Mad -da — Mad  dam,' 
looked  as  if  he  knew  not  whether  he 
had  bed  to  run,  and  leave  me  and  my 
mother  to  fight  it  out,  or- to  (land  his 
ground  and  lee  fair-play. 

It  "would  have  been  poor  to  tell  a  lye 
for  it.  She  flung  away.  I  went  out 
at  the  oppofite  door,  to  read  the  con- 
tents; leaving  Mr.  Hickman  to  exer- 
cife  his  white  teeth  upon  his  thumb- 
nails. 

When  I  had  read  your  letters,  I  went 
to  find  out  my  mother.  I  told  her  the 
generous  contents,  and  that  you  de- 
fired  that  the  prohibition  might  be  ad- 
hered to.  I  propofed  your  condition, 
as  for  myielf;  and  was  rejected,  as 
above. 

She  f'uppofed,  (he  was  finely  painted 
between  two  young  creatures,  who  had 
more  wit  than  prudence:  and  inltead  of 
being  prevailed  upon  .by  the  gei.eiofny 
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of  your  fentiments,  made  ufe  of  your 
opinion  only  to  confirm  her  own,  and 
renewed  her  prohibitions,  charging  me 
to  return  no  other  anfwer,  but  that  flie 
did  renew  them:  adding,  that  they 
fhould  ftand,  till  your  relations  were 
reconciled  to  you;  hinting  as  if  fte 
had  engaged  for  as  much;  andexpefted 
my  compliance. 

I  thought  of  your  reprehenfions,  and 
was  meek;  though  not  pleafed.  And 
let  me  tell  you  my  dear,  that  as  long 
as  I  can  fatisfy  my  own  mind,  that 
good  is  intended,  and  that  it  is  hardly 
poffible  that  evil  fhould  enfue  from  our 
correfpondence— As  long  as  I  know, 
that  this  prohibition  proceeds  originally 
from  the  fame  fpiteful  minds  which 
have  been  the  occafion  of  all  thefe  mif- 
chiefs — As  long  as  I  know,  that  it  is 
not  your  fault  if  your  relations  are  not 
reconciled  to  youj  and  that  upon  con- 
ditions which  no  reafonable  people 
would  refufe — You  muft  give  me  leave, 
with  all  deference  to  your  judgment, 
and  to  your  excellent  leflbns,  (<wbicb 
'would  reach  almoft  every  cafe  of  this 
kind  but  the  prefent")  to  infift  upon  your 
writing  to  me,  and  that  minutely,  as 
if  this  prohibition  had  not  been  laid. 

It  is  not  from  humour,  from  per. 
verfenefs,  that  I  infift  upon  this.  lean, 
not  txprefs  how  much  my  heart  is  in 
vour  concerns.  And  you  muft,  in 
?hort,  allow  me  to  think,  that  if  I  can 
do  you  fervice  by  writing,  Ifhall  be  bet- 
ter juftified  in  continuing  to  write,  than 
my  mother  is  in  her  prohibition. 

But  yet,  to  fatisfy  you  all  I  can,  I 
will  as  feldom  return  anfwers,  while 
the  interdict  lafts,  as  may  be  confjftent 
with  my  notions  of  friendfhip,  and  with 
the  fervice  I  owe  you,  and  can  do  you. 
As  to  your  expedient  of  writing  by 
Hickman,  [and  now,  my  dear,  your 
mcdeji  wax  comes  in:  and  as  you  love 
smodelty  in  that  fex,  I  will  do  my  en- 
deavour, by  holding  him  at  a  proper 
diftance,  to  keep  him  in  your  favour] 
I  know  what  you  mean  by  it,  my  fweet 
friend.  It  is  to  make  that  man  figni- 
ficant  with  me.  As  to  the  correfpon- 
dence, THATjball  go  on,  I  do  alfure 
you,  be  as  fcrupulous  as  you  pleafe— 
So  that  ttat  will  not  luffer  if  I  do  not 
clofe  with  your  propofal  as  to  him. 

I  muft  tell  you,  that  I  think  it  will 
be  honour  enough  for  him  to  have  his 
name  made  ufe  of  fo  frequently  be- 
'  us.  This,  of  iftfelf,  is  placing 


a  confidence  in  him,  that  will  make  him 
walk  bolt  upright^  and  difplay  lus 
'white  handy  and  his  fine  diamond  ring  j 
and  molt  mightily  lay  down  his  fer- 
vices,  and  his  pride  to  oblige,  and  his 
diligence,  and  his  fidelity,  anathis  con- 
trivances to  keep  our  fecret,  anJh'is  ex- 
cules,  and  his  evafions  to  my  mother, 
when  challenged  by  her}  with  fifty 
and' s  beiide  :  and  will  it  not  moreover 
give  him  pretence  and  excufe  oftencr 
than  ever  to  pag-nag  it  hither  to  good 
Mis.  Howe's  fair  daughter? 

But  to  admit  him  into  my  company 
tete-a-tete,  and  into  my  clolet,  as  of- 
ten as  I  would  wifli  to  write  to  youj  I 
only  to  diftate  to  his  pen — my  mother 
all  the  time  fuppoiing  that  I  was  going 
to  be  heartily  in  love  with  him— To 
make  him  mafter  of  my  fentiments,  and 
of  my  heart,  as  I  may  fay,  when  I 
writeto  you — Indeed,  my  dear,  \<wori't. 
Nor,  were  I  married  to  the  beft  HE  in 
England,  would  I  honour  him  with  the 
communication  of  mycorrefpondences. 
No,  my  dear,  it  is  fufficient  furely, 
for  him  to  parade  it  in  the  character  of 
our  letter-  conveyer,  and  to  be  honoured 
in  a  cover.  And  never  fear  but,  mo- 
deft  as  you  think  him,  he  will  make 
enough  of  that. 

You  are  always  blaming  me  for  want 
of  generofity  to  this  man,  and  for  abufe 
of  power.  But  I  profefs,  my  dear,  I 
cannot  tell  how  to  help  it.  Do,  dear 
now,  let  me  fpread  my  plumes  a  lit- 
tle, and  now-and-then  make  myfelf 
feared.  This  is  my  time,  you  know, 
fmce  it  would  be  no  more  to  my  credit, 
than  to  his,  to  give  myfelf  thofe  airs 
when  lam  married.  He  has  a  joy  when 
I  am  pleafed  with  him  that  he  would 
not  x-now,  but  for  the  pain  my  difulea* 
fure  gives  him. 

Men,  no  more  than  ivomen,  know 
how  to  make  a  moderate  ufe  of  power. 
Is  not  that  fecn  every  day  from  the 
prince  to  the  peaiant  ?  If  I  do  not  make 
Hickman  quake  now-and-then,  he  will 
endeavour  to  make  me  fear.  All  the 
animals  in  the  creation  are  more  or  Id's 
in  a  ttate  of  hoftiiity  with  each  other. 
The  wolf,  that  runs  away  from  a  lion, 
will  devour  a  lamb  the  next  moment. 
I  remember,  that  I  was  once  fo  en- 
raged at  a  game-chicken  that  was  con- 
tinually pecking  at  another,  (a  poor 
humble  one.  as  I  thought  him)  that  1 
had  the  offender  caught,  and  without 
more  ado,  in  a  fef  of  humanity  t  wvung 
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his  neck  off.  What  followed  this  exe- 
cution ?  Why  that  other  grew  Lnfolent, 
as  foon  as  his  infulter  was  gone,  and 
was  continually  pecking  at  one  or  two 
under  him,  '  Peck  and  be  hanged," 
faid  I — '  I  might  as  well  have  pre- 
«  ferved  the  firft;  for  I  fee  it  is  the  tta- 
'  ture  of  tie  beaft."1 

Excufe  my  flippancies.  I  wifh  I 
were  with  you.  I  would  make  you 
fmile  in  the  midft  of  your  gruveft  airs, 
as  I  ufed  to  do.  O  that  you  had  ac- 
cepted of  my  offer  to  attend  you  !  But 
xotking  that  I  offer,  will  you  accept— 
Take  care!— You  will  make  me  very 
angry  v^th  you  :  and  when  I  am,  you 
know  I  value  nobody:  for,  dearly  as 
I  love  you,  I  muft  be,  and  caffnot  al- 
ways help  it,  your  fancy 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XLI. 

IISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE, TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  21. 

MR.  Lovelace  communicated  to 
me  this  morning  early,  from  his 
intelligencer,  the  news  of  my  brother's 
fcheme.  I  like  him  the  better  for 
making  very  light  of  it;  and  for  his 
treating  it  with  contempt.  And  in- 
deed, had  I  not  had  the  hint  of  it  from 
you,  I  Ihould  have  fufpe&ed  it  to  be 
fome  contrivance  of  his,  in  order  to 
haften  me  to  town,  where  he  has  long 
wi(hed  to  be  himfelf. 

He  read  me  the  paflage  in  jthat  Le- 
man's  letter,  which  is  pretty  much  to 
the  effect  of  what  you  wrote  to  me  from 
Mifs  Lloyd;  with  this  addition,  that 
one  Singleton,  a  mafter  of  a  Scots 
yeflel,  is  the  man,  who  is  to  be  the 
principal  in  this  a&  of  violence. 

I  have  feen  him.  He  has  been  twice 
entertained  at  Harlowe  Place,  as  my 
brother's  friend.  He  hr.s  the  air  of  a 
very  bold  andfearlefs  man;  and  I  fancy 
jt  muft  be  his  projecl;  as  my  brother,  I 
fuppofe,  talks  to  every-bpdy  of  the  rafti 
ftep  I  have  taken;  for  he  did  not  fpare 
me  before  he  had  this  feeming  reafon  to 
cenfure  me. 

This  Singleton  lives  at  Leith;  fo, 
perhaps,  I  am  to  be  carried  to  my  bro- 
ther's houfe  not  far  from  that  port. 

Putting  thefe  paflages  togethe%  T 
not  a  little  apprehenfive,  that  the 
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defign,  lightly  as  Mr.  Lovelace,  from 
his  fearlefs  temper,  treats  it,  may  be 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution; 
and  of  the  confequences  that  may  at- 
tend it,  if  it  be. 

I  aflcedMr.  Lovelace,  feeing  fckn  fa 
ftank  and  cool,  what  he  would  advife 
me  to  do? 

«  Shall  I  afc/oa,  Madam,  what  are 
your  own  thoughts?— Why  I  return 
the  queftion,'  laid  he,  '  is,  becaufe 
you  have  been  fo  very  eameft  tint  I 
Should  leave  you  as  foon  as  you  are 
in  London,  that  I  know  not  what  to 
propofe,  without  offending  you.' 
4  My  opinion  is,'  faid  I,  '  that  I 
ftiould  ftudioufly  conceal  myfelf  from 
the  knowledge  of  every-body  but 
Mifs  Howe;  and  that  you  mould 
leave  me  out  of  hand ;  fmce  they  will 
certainly  conclude,  that  where  one  is, 
the  other  is  not  far  off:  and  it  is  eafier 
'  to  trace  you  than/a^.' 

'  You  would  not  furely  wifli,'  faid 
he,  '  to  fall  into  your  brother's  hands 
by  fuch  a  violent  meafure  as  this? 
I  propofe  not  to  throw  myfelf  of- 
ficioufly  in  their  way;  but  mould 
they  have  reafon  to  think  I  avoided 
them,  would  not  that  whet  their  dili- 
gence to  find  you,  and  their  courage 
toattempt  to  carry  you  off;  and  fub- 
jeft  me  to  infults  that  no  man  of  fpi- 
rit  can  bear?* 

*  Lord  blefs  me!'  faid  I,  '  to  what 
has  this  one  fatal  ftep  that  I  have  been, 
betrayed  into——' 

•  Deareft  Madam,  let  me  befeech  you 
to  forbear  this  harm  language,  when 
you  fee^  by  this  new  fcheme,  how  d*- 
termined  they   were  upon   carrying 
their  old  ones,  had  you  not  been  be- 
trayed, as  you  call  it.  Have  I  offered 
to  defy  the  laws  of  fociety,  as  this 
brother  of  yours   muft  do,  if  any- 
thing be  intended  by  this  project?  I 
hope  you  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve, 
that  there  are  as  violent  and  as  wicked 
enterprizers  as  myfelf— But  this  is  Ib 
very  wild  a  project,  that  I  think  there 
pan   be  no  room  for  apprehenfions 
from  it.     I  know  your  brother  well. 
When  at  college,  he  had  always  a  ro^ 
mantick  turn:  but  never  had  a  head 
for  any- thing  but  to  puzzle  and  con- 
found himfelf.  A  half  invention,  and 
a  whole  conceit;  but  not  mafter  of  ta- 
lents to  do  himfelf  good,  or  others   • 
harm,  but  as  thofe  others  gave  him 
the  power  by  their  own  folly,' 
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«  This  is  very  volubly  run  off,  Sir!— 
'  But  violent  fpirits  are  but  too  much 
'  alike;  at  leaft  in  their  methods  of  re  - 

*  fenting.     You   will  not  prefume  to 

*  make  yourleif  a  lefs  innocent  man 
'  furelv,  who  had  determined  to  brave 

•  <  my  whole  family  in  perfon,  if  my 
'  folly  had  not  laved  _yo«  the  ralhnefs, 

*  and  tbcm  the  infult.' 

«  Dear  Madam! — Still  muft  it  be 
«  folly,  rajbr.efi! — It  is  as  importable  for 


What  a  recriminating,  what  a  re- 
proachful ivay,  my  dear,  was  this^  pf 
putting  a  queftion  of  this  nature! 

I  expefled  not  from  him,  at  the  time, 
and  juft  as  I  was  very  angry  with  him, 
either  the  queftion  or  the  manner.  I 
am  aihamed  to  recollect  the  confufiort 
I  was  {hrown  into;  all  your  advice  in 
my  head  at  the  moment:  yet  his  words 
fo  prohibitory.  He  confidently  ftemed 
to  enjoy  mfy  confufion,  [Indeed,  my  dear , 


'  you  to  think  tolerably  of  any -body     be  knows  not  what  refpeffful  love  is!] 
'  out  of  your  own  family,  as  it  is  for     and  gazed  upon  me,  as  if  he  would  have 

looked  me  through. 


«  any-one  in  it  to  deferve  your  love! 
«  Forgive  me,  deareft  creature!  If  I  did 

*  not  love  you  as  never  man  loved  a 
'  woman,  I  might  appear  more  indiffe- 
'  rent  to  preferences   fo  undefervedly 
'  made.     But  let  me  afk  you.  Madam, 
«  What  have  you  borne  from  me? — 
«  What  caufe  have  I  given  you  to  treat 
«  me  with  fo  much  feverity,  and  fo  lit- 
«  tie  confidence? — And  what  have  you 
«  not  borne  from  them?  Malice  and 
«  ill-will,  indeed,  fitting  in  judgment 
«  upon  my  character,  may  not  give  fen- 
'  tence  in  my  favour :   but  what  of  your 

*  own  knowledge  have  you  againft  me  ?' 

Spirited  qucltions,  were  they  not,  my 
dear? — And  they  were  afkedwithas  fpi- 
ritfd  an  air.  I  was  ftartled.  But  I  was 
refolved  not  to  defert  myfelf. 

'  Is  this  a  time,  Mr.  Lovelace,  is  this 
'  zprcper  occafion  taken,  to  give  your- 
«  i'elf  thefe  high  airs  to  me,  a  young 
4  creature  deftitute  of  protection?  It  is 
'  a  furprizing  queftion  you  aflc  me. 

*  Had  I  aught  againft  you  of  my  own 

*  knowledge? — I  can  tefl  you,  Sir ' 

And  away  I  would  have  flung. 

He  inarched  my  hand,  and  befought 
nie  not  to  leave  him  in  difpleafure.  He 
pleaded  his  parlion  for  me,  and  my  le- 
verity  to  him,  and  partiality  for  thofe 
from  whom  I  had  fuffered  fo  much  9 
~and  whofe  intended  violence,  he  faid, 
\vas  now  the  fubjeft  of  our  deliberation . 

I  was  forced  10  hear  him. 

'  You  condefcended,  deareft  crea- 
'  ture,'  faid  he,  <  to  aik  my  advice.  It 

*  is  very  ealy,  jjive  me  leave  to  fay,  to 
'  advile  you  what  to  do.    I  hope  I  msy 
«  on  this /Jf-iu  occafion,  fpeak  without 
'  offence,  not-ivithjlanding  jour  former 
'  i/ijuzfJiotu—You   fee  that  there  can 

*  be  no  hope  of  reconciliation  with  you.r 

*  relations-.     Can  you,  Madam,  con- 

*  lent  to  honour  with  your  hand,   a 

*  wretch  whom   you   have   never   yet 
<  obliged  with  one  voluntary  favour! ' ' 


He  was  ftill  more  declarative  after- 
wards indeed,  as  I  fnall  mention  by- 
and-by:  but  it  was  half  extorted  from 
him. 

My  heart  ftruggled  violently  between 
refentment  and  (hame,  to  be  thusteazed 
by  one  who  feemed  to  have  all  his  paf- 
fions  at  command,  at  a  time  when  I  hadr 
very  little  over  mine!  till  at  lad  I  burft 
into  tears,  and  was  going  fiom  him  in 
high  difguft:  when  throwing  his  arms 
about  me,  with  an  air,  however,  th; 
moft  tenderly  refpeclful,  he  gave  ajiu~ 
put  turn  to  the  fubjtft. 

It  was  far  from  his  heart,  he  faid,  to 
take  fo  much  ad-vantage  of  thtftreigbt, 
which  the  difcovery  of  my  brother's 
foolirti  project,  had  brought  me  into,  as 
to  renew,  without  my  permijjion,  a  pro- 
pofal  which  I  had  liitherto  difcounte- 
nancedj  and  which  for  that  reafon — 

And  then  he  came  with  his  half- 
fentences,  apologizing  for  what  he  had 
not  fo  much  a;s  balf-propofcd. 

Surely,  he  had  not  the  infolence  to 
intend  to  teaze  me,  to  fee  if  I  could  be 
brought  to  fpeak  what  became  me  not 
to  fpeak— But,  whether  he  had  or  not, 
it  didttzzt  mej  infomuch  that  my  very 
heart  was  fretted,  and  I  broke  out  at 
laft  into  frelh  tears,  and  a  declaration, 
that  I  was  very  unhappy.  And  juft  then 
recolle&ing  how  like  a  tame  fool  I  ftood 
with  his  arms  about  me,  I  flung  from 
him  with  indignation.  But  he  leizej 
my  hand,  as  I  was  going  out  of  the 
room,  and  upon  his  knfes  befought  my 
ftay  for  one  moment:  ami  then,  in  words 
the  moft  clear  and  explicit,  tendered 
himfelf  to  my  acceptance,  as  the  moft 
effectual  means  to  difappoint  my  bro- 
ther's fcheme,  and  fet  air  i ight.  ' 

But  what  could  I  fay  to  this? — Ex- 
torted from  him,  as  it  feemed  to  me, 
r.ithcr  as  the  effeft  of  his  companion, 
than  his  love?   What  could  I  fay?  I 
paufedj 


paufed,  I  looked  filly — I  amfure  I  look- 
ed very  filly.  He  fuffered  me  to  paufe, 
and  look  filly;  'waiting  for  me  to  fay 
fomething:  and  at  laft  (auiamed  of  my 
confufion,  and  aiming  to  make  an  ex~ 
cufefor  it)  I  told  him  that  I  defired  he 
would  avoid  fuch  meafures  as  might 
add  to  the  uneafinefs,  which  it  muft  be 
vifible  to  him  I  had,  when  he  reflected 
upon  the  irreconcileablenefs  of  my 
friends,  and  upon  what  might  follow 
from  this  unaccountable  project  of  my 
brother. 

He  promifed  to  be  governed  by  me  in 
every-thing.  -And  again  the  wretch, 
inftead  of  prefling  his  former  queftion, 
afked  me,  if  I  forgave  him  for  the  bum- 
ble fuit  be  bad  made  to  me?  What  had 
J  to  do,  but  to  try  for  a  palliation  of 
my  confufion,  fmce  it  ferved  me  not  ? 

I  told  him  I  had  hopes  it  would  not 
be  long  before  Mr.  Morden  arrived  ; 
and  doubted  not,  that  that  gentleman 
would  be  the  readier  to  engage  in  my 
favour,  when  he  found  that  I  made  no 
other  ufe  of  his  (Mr.  Lovelace's)  aflif- 
tance,  than  to  free  myfelf  from  the  ad- 
drefles  of  a  man  fo  difagreeable  to  me 
as  Mr.  Solmes:  I  muft  therefore  wifh, 
that  every-thing  might  remain  as  it  was, 
till  I  could  hear  from  my  coufin. 

This,  although  teazed  by  him  as  I 
was,  was  not,  you  fee,  my  dear,  a  de- 
nial. But  he  muft  throw  himfelf  into  a 
heat,  rather  than  try  to  perfuade;  which 
any  other  man,  in  his  fituation,  I  mould 
think  would  have  done:  and  this  warmth 
obliged  me  to  adhere  to  my  feeming  ne- 
gative. 

This  was  what  he  faid,  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  muft  harden  any  woman's 
mind,  who  had  a  fpirit  above  being 
frighted  into  paifivenefs. 

'  Good  God!  And  will  you,  Ma- 
dam, (till  refolve  to  (hew  me,  that  I 
am  to  hope  for  no  (hare  in  your  fa- 
vour, while  any  the  remotcft  profpecl 
remains,  that  yon  will  be  received  by 
my  bittereft  enemies,  at  the  price  of 
my  utter  rejection  ?' 
This  was  what  I  returned,  with 
warmth,  and  with  a  falving  art  too—' 
You  have  feen,  Mr.  Lovelace,  how 
much  my  brother's  violence  can  af- 
fe£l  me:  but  you  will  be  miftaken,  if 
you  let  locfe  yours  upon  me,  with  a 
thought  of  terrify  ing  meintomeafures 
the  contrary  ot  which  you  have  ac- 
quiefced  with.' 
He  onl  befouht  me  to  .AiflFer  his 
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future  aflions  to  fpeak  for  him;  and,  if 
I  faw  him  worthy  of  any  favour,  that  I 
would  not  Jet  him  be  the  only  perfon, 
within  my  knowledge  who  was  not  en- 
titled to  my  consideration. 

'  You  refer  to  3  future  time, M.r. Love- 
'  lace,  fo  do  I,  for  the  future  proof  of 
'  a  merit  you  feem  to  think  forxthe  pa/I 
'  time  wanting:  and  juflly  you  think 
'  fo.*  And  I  was  again  going  from 
him. 

One  word  more  he  begged  me  to 
hear — He  was  determined  ftudioufly  to 
avoid  all  mifchief,  and  every  ftep  that 
might  lead  to  mifchief,  let  my  brother's 
proceedings,  fhort  of  a  violence  upon 
my  perfon,  be  what  they  would:  but 
if  any  attempt  that  (hould  extend  to 
that,  were  to  be  made,  would  I  hav« 
him  to  be  a  quiet  fpe£tator  of  my  being 
feized,  or  carried  back,  or  on  board,  by 
this  Singleton ;  or,  in  any  cafe  of  extre- 
mity, was  he  not  permitted  to  Hand  up 
in  my  defence? 

'  Stand  up  in  my  defence,  Mr.  Love- 
lace!—  I  (hould  be  very  miferable, 
were  there  to  be  a  call  for  that.  But 
do  you  think  I  might  not  befafe  and 
private  in  London  ?  By  your  friend's 
defcription  of  the  widow's  houfe,  I 
mould  think  I  might  be  fafe  there.' 
The  widow's  houfe,  he  replied,  as 
defcribed  by  his  friend,  being  a  back- 
houfe  'within  a  front-one,  and  looking  to 
a  garden,  rather  than  to  a  Jfreet,  had 
the  appearance  of  privacy:  but  if,whcn 
there,  it  was  not  approved,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  find  another  more  to  my  lik- 
ing— Though,  as  to  his  part,  the  me-, 
thocl  he  would  advife  mould  be,  to  write 
to  my  uncle  Harlowe  as  one  of  my 
truftees,  and  wait  the  iffueof  it  here  at 
Mrs.  Sorlings's,  fearlefsly  directing  it 
to  be  anfwered  hither.     To  be  afraid  of 
little  fpirits,  was  but  to  encourage  in- 
fults,   he  faid.     The  fubftance  of  the 
letter  mould  be,  To  demand  as  a  right, 
what  they  would  refufe  if  requefted  as 
a  courtefy:  to  acknowledge  that  I  had 
put  myfelf  [too  well,  he  laid,  did  their 
treatment  juftify  me]  into  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  his  famiiy,    [by 
whofe  orders,  and  Lord  M.'s,  he  him- 
felf  would  appear  to  aft:]   but  that  up- 
on my  own  terms;  which  were  fuel), 
that  I  was  under  no  obligation  tothofe 
ladies  for  the  favour;  it  being  no  more 
than  they  would  have  granted  to  any 
one  of  my  fex,  equally  diftrefled.     If  I 
approved  not  of  this  method,  happy 
3  D  z  fhoultl 
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fhould  he  think  himfelf,  he  faid,  if  I 
would  honour  him  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  fuch  a  claim  in  his  own 
name  —  But  this  was  a  point  [with  his 
buts  again  in  the  fame  breath!  3  that  be 
durfl  but  juft  touch  upon.  He  hoped, 
however,  "that  I  would  think  their  vio- 
lence a  fufficient  inducement  for  we  to 
take  fucha  wi/hed-for  refolution. 

Inwardly  vexed,  I  told  him,  That  he 
himfelf  had  propofetl  to  leave  me  wherr 
I  was  in  town  :  that  I  expected  he 
would  :  and  that,  when  I  was  known 
to  be  abfolutely  independent,  I  Ihoulcl 
«onfiderwhat  to  write,  and  what  to  doj 
but  that,  while  he  was  with  me,  I  nei- 
ther would  nor  could. 

He  vrould  be  very  fincere  wrth  me, 
he  faid:  this  project  of  my  brother's 
had  changed  the  face  of  things.  He 
muft,  before  he  left  me,  fee  whether  I 
fhould  or  mould  not  approve  of  the 
London  widow,  and  her  family,  if  I 
chofe  to  go  thither.  They  might  be 

£;ople  whom  my  brother  might  buy. 
ut  if  he  faw  they  were  perfons  of  in- 
tegrity, he  then  might  go  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  fo.     But  he  mud  needs  fay,  he 
could  not  leave  me  longer  at  a  time. 
*  Do  you  propofe,   Sir,'  faid  I,  «  to 

*  take  up  your  lodgings  in  the  houfe 

•  where  IftaUlodge?' 

He  did  not,  he  faid  ;  as  be  knew  the 
»fe  I  intended  to  make  of  bis  abfence, 
and  my  pun&ilio  —  And  yet  the  houfe 
where  he  had  lodgings  was  new-front- 
ing, and  not  in  condition  to  receive 
him:  but  he  could  go  to  his  friend  Bel- 
twd's,  in  Soho;  or  perhaps  he  might 
reach  to  the  fame  gentleman's  houle  at 
Edgware,  over-  night,  and  return  on  the 
mornings,  till  he  had  reafon  to  ;hink 
this  wild  projeft  of  my  brother's  laid 
afide.  But  to  no  greater  diftance  till 
then  fhould  he  care  to  venture. 

The  refult  of  all  was,  to  fet  out  on 
Monday  next  for  town.  I  hope  it  will 
be  in  a  happy  hour. 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

LETTER    XLII. 

MR.    LOVELACE,   TO    JOHN    BE1- 
FORD, 


FRIDAY,  AfRII.  SI. 


A  S  it  IVM  not  probable,  that  the  lady 
jCl  could  givefo  particular  an  account 
of  her  o*wn  confufiant  irt  the  qffecling 
feme  foe  mentions  o»  Mr*  Lovelace's  of. 


fering  himfelf  to  her  acceptance;  tkefol- 
lowing  extracts  are  made  from  his  Utter 
of  the  above  date. 

AND  now,  Belford,  what  wilt  thou 
fay,  if  like  the  fiy  buzzing  about  the 
bright  taper,  I  had  like  to  have  finged 
the  filken  wings  of  my  liberty  ?  Never 
was  man  in  greater  danger  of  being 
caught  in  his  ownfnares:  all  my  views 
anticipated}  all  my  fchemes  untried; 
the  admirable  creature  not  brought  to 
town  5  nor  one  effort  made  to  know  if 
{he  be  really  angel  or  woman. 

I  offered  mylelf  to  her  acceptance, 
with  a  fuddennefs,  'tis  true,  that  gave 
her  no  time  to  wrapherfclf  in  referves; 
a/id  in  terms  left  fender  than  fervent, 
tending  to  upbraid  her  for  her  pad  in- 
difference., and  to  remind  her  of  her  in- 
junctions :  for  it  was  the  fear  of  her 
brother,  not  her  love  of  me,  that  had 
inclined  her  to  difpenfe  with  thofe  in- 
junftions. 

I  never  beheld  fo  fweet  a  confufion. 
What  a  glory  to  the  pencil,  could  it  do 
judice  to  it,  and  to  the  mingled  impa- 
tience which  vifibly   informed   every 
feature  of  the  mod  meaning  and  mod 
beautiful  face  in  the  world  !  She  hem- 
med twice  or  thrice:  her  look,  now  fo 
charmingly  filly,  then  fo  fweetly  fignifi- 
cantj  till  at  lad  the  lovely  teazer,  teas- 
ed by  my  hefitating  expectation  of  her 
anfwer,  ojut  of  all  power  of  articulate 
fpeech,  burft  into  tears,  and  was  turn- 
ing from  me  with  precipitation,  when, 
prefuming  to  fold   her  in  my  happy 
arms—'  O  think  not,  beft  beloved  of 
my  heart,'  faid  I,  '  think  not,  that 
this  motion,  which  you  may  believe 
to  be  fo  contrary  to  your  former  in- 
junflions,  proceeds  from  a  defign  to 
avail  myfelf  of  the  cruelty  of  yourre- 
lations:  if  I  have  ctifobliged  you  by 
it,  (and  you  know  with  what  refpe3- 
fiil  tendernefs  I  have  prefumed  to  hint 
it)  it  /hall  be  my  utmoft  care  for  the 

future '  There  I  ftopt. 

Then  (he  fpoke;  but  with  vexation— 

*  I  am— I  am— very  unhappy!'— Tears 
trickling  down  her  crimfon  cheeks;  and 
her  fweet  face,  as  my  arms  ftill  encir- 
cled the  fined  waift  in  the  world,  fink- 
ing upon  my  fhoulderj  the  dear  crea- 
ture fo  abfent  that  fhe  knew  not  the 
honour  fhe  permitted  me. 

*  But  why,  but  why  unhappy,  my 
«  deared  life?'  faid  I—'  All  the  gra- 
'  titude  that  ever  overflowed  the  heart 

*  of  the  molt  obliged  of  men—' 

Juftice 
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Juftice  to  myfelf  there  ftopped  my 
mouth :  for  what  gratitude  did  I  owe 
her  for  obligations  fo  involuntary? 

Then  recovering  herfelf,  and  her 
ufual  referves,  and  ftruggling  to  free 
herfelf  from  my  clafping  arms,  *  How 
'  now,  Sir!'  laid  (he,  with  a  cheek 
more  indignantly  glowing,  and  eyes  of 
a  fiercer  luftre. 

I  gave  way  to  her  angry  ftruggle j 
but,  abfolutely  overcome  by  fo  charm- 
ing a  difplay  of  innocent  confufion,  I 
caught  hold  of  her  hand  as  me  was  fly- 
ing from  me;  and  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
'  O  my  angel!'  faid  I,  (quite deftitute 
of  referve,  and  hardly  knowing  the  te- 
nor of  my  own  fpeech;  and  had  a  par- 
fon  been'there,  I  had  certainly  been  a 
gone  man)  '  receive  the  vows  of  your 
'  faithful  Lovelace.  Make  him  yours, 
'  and  only  yours,  forever.  This  will 

*  anfwer  every  end.    Who  will  dare  to 

*  form  plots  and  ftratagems  againft  my 

*  wife?   That  you  are  not  fo,  is  the 
'  ground  of  all  their  foolifti  attempts, 
'  and  of  their  infolent  hopes  in  Solmes's 
'  favour. — O  be  mine! — I  befeech  you 
«  (thus  on  my  knee  I  befsecb  you)  to 

*  be  mine.     We  fhall  then  have  all  the 
«  world  with  us.  And  every-body  will 
«  applaud  an  event  that  every-body  ex- 
«  peels.' 

Was  the  devil  in  me!  I  no  more  in- 
tended all  this  extatick  nonfenfe,  than 
I  thought  the  fame  moment  of  flying 
in  the  air!  All  power  is  with  this 
charming  creature.  It  is  I,  not  me,  at 
this  rate,  that  muft  fail  in  the  arduous 
trial. 

Didft  thou  ever  before  hear  of  a  man 
uttering  folemn  things  by  an  invo- 
luntary impulfc,  in  defiance  of  preme- 
ditation, and  of  all  his  proud  fchemes? 
But  this  fweet  creature  is  able  to  make 
a  man  forego  every  purpofe  of  his  heart 
that  is  not  favourable  to  her.  And  I 
verily  think  I  mould  be  inclined  to 
fpare  her  all  further  trial,  [And  yet 
what  trial  has  (he  had  ?]  were  it  not  for 
the  contention  that  her  vigilance  has 
fet  on  foot,  which  lhall  overcome  the 
ether.  Thou  knoweft  my  generofity  to 
my  uncontendingRofebud — And  fome- 
times  do  I  qualify  myardentafpirations 
after  even  this  very  fine  creature,  by 
this  reflection— That  the  moft  charm- 
ing woman  on  earth,  were  fhe  an  em- 
f~s,  can  excel  the  meaneft,  in  the 
omary  vifibles  only — Such  is  the 
»lityofthedifpenfation,totheprince 
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and  the  peafant,  in  this  prime  gift,  wo- 

MAN. 

Well,  but  what  was  the  refult  of  this 
involuntary  impulfe  on  my  part?— 
Wouldft  thou  not  think,  I  was  taken 
at  my  oft'er? — An  offer  fo  folemnly 
made,  and  on  one  knee  too? 

No  fuch  thing! — The  pretty  trifler 
let  me  off  as  eafily  as  I  could  have 
wimecl. 

Her  brother's  project;  and  to  find, 
that  there  were  no  hopes  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion for  her;  and  the  apprehenfion  flic 
had  of  the  mifchiefs  that  might  enfue— 
Thefe,  not  my  offer,  nor  love  of  me, 
were  the  caufes  to  which  flie  afcribed 
all  her  fweet  confufion — An  afcription 
that  is  high  treafon  againft  nay  fove- 
reign  pride— To  make  marriage  with 
me,  but  a  fecond-place  refuge;  and  as 
good  as  to  tell  me,  that  her  confufion 
was  owing  to  her  concert}  that  there 
were  no  hopes  that  my  enemies  would 
accept  of  her  intended  offer  to  renounce 
a  man  who  had  ventured  his  life  for 
her,  and  was  ftill  ready  to  run  the  fame 
rifque  in  her  behalf! 

I  re-urged  her  to  make  me  happy— 
But  I  was  to  be  poftponed  to  her  coufin 
Morden's  arrival.  On  him  are  now- 
placed  all  her  hopes. 

I  raved ;  but  to  no  purpofe. 

Another  letter  was  to  be  fent,  or  had 
been  fent,  to  her  aunt  Herveyj  to  which, 
ihe  hoped  an  anfwer. 

Yet  fometimes  I  think,  that  fainter 
and  fainter  would  have  been  her  pro- 
craftinations,  had  I  been  a  man  of  cou- 
rage— But  fo  fearful  was  I  of  offending .' 

A  confounded  thing !  The  mart  to 
be  fo  bafhful;  the  woman  to  want  fo 
much  courting!— How  (hall  two  fuch 
come  together}  no  kind  mediatrefs  in. 
the  way? 

But  I  muft  be  contented.  It  is  fel- 
dom,  however,  that  a  love  fo  ardent  as 
mine  meets  with  a  fpirit  fo  rejignfd'vn. 
the  fame  perfon.  But  true  love,  I  am 
row  convicted,  only  wifhes:  nor  has  it 
any  aclive  will  but  that  of  the  adored 
objecT:. 

But,  O  the  charming  creature,  again 
of  herfelf  to  mention  London!  Had 
Singleton's  plot  been  of  my  o-iva  con~ 
tri*ving,  a  more  happy  expedient  could, 
not  have  been  thought  of  to  induce  her 
to  refume  her  purpofe  of  going  thither; 
nor  can  I  divine  what  could  be  her  rea- 
fon  for  poftponing  it. 

I  inclofe  the  letter  from  Jofeph  Le. 
man. 
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man,  which  I  mentioned  to  thee  in  mine 
cf  Monday  laft*,  with  my  anfwer  to 
it.  I  cannot  refift  the  vanity  that  urges 
me  to  the  communication.  Otherwife, 
it  were  better,  perhaps,  that  I  differ 
thee  to  imagine,  that  this  lady's  ftars 
£ght  againlt  her,  and  difpenfe  the  op- 
portunities in  my  favour  which  are 
only  the  confequences  of  my  own  fu- 
perlative  invention. 


LETTER    XLIII. 


TO  ROBERT  LOVELACE, 
HONNER. 


HIS 


SAT.   APRIL    15. 
MAY    IT    PLEASE  YOUR    HONNER, 

THIS  is  to  let  your  honner  kno', 
as  how  I  have  been  emploied  in  a 
bifnefs  I  would  have  been  excufed  from, 
if  fo  be  I  could,  for  it  is  to  gitt  evidenfe 
from  a  young  man,  w!;o  has  of  late 
com'd  out  to  be  my  cuzzen  by  my  grand- 
mother's fide;  and  but  lately  come  to 
live  in  thefe  partes,  about  a  very  vile 
thing,  as  younge  mafter  calls  it,  relat- 
ing to  your  honner.  God  forbid  I 
ftiould  call  it  fo  without  your  leafe.  It 
Is  not  for  fo  plane  a  man  as  I  be,  to 
tacks  my  betters.  It  is  confarning  one 
Mifs  Batirton,  of  Notingam;  a  very 
pritty  crature,  belike. 

Your  honner  got  her  away,  it  feems, 
by  a  falfe  letter  to  her,  macking  believe 
as  howe  her  (he  cuzzen  that  (he  derely 
loved,  was  coming  to  fee  her;  and  was 
tacken  ill  upon  the  rode:  and  fo  Mils 
Batirton  fet  out  in  a  fhafe,  and  one  far- 
vant,  to  fet  her  cuzzen  from  the  inne 
-where  (he  laid  fick,  as  (he  thote:  and 
the  farvant  was  tricked,  and  braute 
back  the  fhafe;  but  Mil's  Batirton  was 
not  harde  of  for  a  month,  or  (b.  And 
when  it  came  to  pafle,  that  her  frends 
founde  her  oute,  and  would  have  proffe- 
kuttd  your  honner,  your  honner  was 
gone  abroad:  and  fo  (he  was  broute  to- 
bed,  as  one  may  fay,  before  your  hon- 
nei  's  return  :  and  (he  got  colde  in  her 
lyin-tnn,  and  lanquitched,  and  foon 
died:  and  the  child  is  living;  but  your 
honner  never  troubles  your  honner's 
hedd  about  it  in  the  lealt.  And  this  and 
fome  fuch  other  matters  of  verry  bad 
reporte,  Squier  Solmes  was  to  tell  my 
young  lady  of,  if  fo  be  (he  would  have 


harde  him  fpeke, before  we  loft  her  (Weet 
company,  as  I  may  fay,  from  heeref . 

I  hope  your  honner  will  excufe  me. 
But  I  was  forfed  to  tell  all  I  harde,  be- 
caufe  they  had  my  cuzzen  in  to  them, 
and  he  would  have  faid  he  had  tolde  me: 
fo  could  not  be  melely- mouthed,  for 
fere  to  be  blone  up,  and  plefe  your  hon- 
ner. 

Your  honner  helped  me  to  many  "gly 
(rories  to  tell  againft  your  honner  to  my 
younge  mafter,  and  younge  miftrifs } 
but  did  not  tell  me  about  this. 

I  mod  humbelly  befeche  your  honner 
to  be  good  and  kinde  and  fethful  to  my 
deareft  younge  lady,  now  you  have  her; 
or  I  (hall  brake  my  harte  for  having 
done  fome  dedes  that  have  helped  to 
bring  things  to  this  pafle.  Pray  youre 
dere  good  honner,  be  juft!  Prayey  do!— 
As  God  (hall  love  ye!  prayeydo! — I 
cannot  write  no  more  for  this  present, 
for  verry  fear  and  grief. 

But  now  I  cumm'd  to  my  writing 
agen,  will  your  honner  be  pleafed  to  tell 
me,  if  as  how  there  be  any  danger  to 
your  honner's  life  from  this  biihefs ; 
for  my  cuzzen  is  aftlie  hier'd  to  go 
down  to  Mifs  Batirton's  frendes,  to  fee 
if  they  will  ftir  in  it:  for  you  mull  kno* 
your  honner,  as  how  he  lived  in  the  Ba- 
tirton family  at  the  time,  and  could  be 
a  good  evidenfe,  and  all  that. 

I  hope  it  was  not  fo  verry  bad,  as  Ti- 
tus fays  it  was;  for  he  fes  as  how  there 
was  a  rape  in  the  cafe  betwixt  you  at 
furfle,  and  plefe  your  honner;  and  my 
ciizzen  Titus  is  a  very  honilt  younge 
man  as  ever  brocke  bred.  This  is  his 
carackter ;  and  this  made  me  willinger 
to  owne  him  for  my  relation,  when  we 
came  to  talck. 

If  there  (hould  be  danger  of  your 
honner's  life,  I  hope  your  honner  will 
not  be  hanged  like  as  one  of  us  com- 
mon men;  only  have  your  hedd  cut  off, 
or  fo:  and  yet  it  is  pity  fuch  a  hedd 
(hould  be  lolled:  but  if  as  how  it  (houlde 
be  proffekutid  to  that  ftirr,  which  God 
forbid,  beplefed,  nathelefs,  to  thinck 
of  youre  fethful  Jofeph  Leman,  before 
your  hedd  be  condemned;  for1  after 
condemnation,  as  I  have  been  told,  all 
will  be  the  king's  or  the  ihreeve's. 

I  thote  as  how  it  was  bell  to  sequent 
your  honner  of  this;  and  for  you  to  let 
me  kno'  if  I  could  do  any-thing  to 
farve  your  honner,  and  prevent  mifchief 


•  See  Page  jya.  f  See  Vol.  II,  P»gt  185. 
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with  mycimen  Titus,  on  his  coming 
back  from  Nottingam,  before  he  mackes 
(Jlis  reporte. 

I  have  gin  him  a  hint  already  :   '  For 

what,'  as  I  fed  to  him,  'cuzzen  Titus, 

fignifies   ftirring  up  the  coles,    and 

macking  of  ftrife,  to  make  rich  gen- 

tilfolkes  live  at  varience,  and  to  be 

cutting  of  throtes,  and  fuch-like?' 

'  Very  trewe,'  fed  little  Titus.  And 

this  and  plefe  your  homier  gis  me  hopes 

of  him,  if  fo  be  your  homier  gis  me  di- 

reclion;  fen',  as  God  kno'es,  J  have  a 

poor,  a  verry  poor  invention  ;  only  a 

Nvilling  mind  to  prevent  mii'chief,  that 

is  the  chief  of  my  aim,  and  always  was, 

1  blefs  my  God ! — Els  I  could  have 

made  much  mifchief  in   my  time;  as 

indeed  any  farvant  may.  Your  honner, 

nathelefs,  praifes  my  invenftion  every 

now-and-then  :    alas!  and   plefe  your 

honner,  what  invention  mould  fuche  a 

plane  man  as  I  have? — But  when  your 

honner  fets   me  agoing   by  your   fine 

jnvenfhon,  I  can  do  well  enuff.     And 

I  am  fure  I  have  a  hearty  good-will 

to  deferve  your  honner's  faver,    if  I 

rnought. 

Two  days,  as  I  may  fay,  off  and  on, 
have  I  been  writing  this  long  letter. 
And  yet  I  have  not  fed  all  I  would  fay. 
For,  be  it  knone  unto  your  honner,  as 
how  I  do  not  like  that  Capten  Singel- 
ton,  which  I  told  you  of  in  my  two  loft 
letters.  He  is  always  lading  his  hedd 
and  my  young  matter's  hedd  together  ; 
and  I  fufpecVmuch  if  fo  be  fome  mif- 
ehief  is  not  going  on  between  them  : 
and  (till  the  more,  as  becaufe  my  eldeft 
young  lady  femes  to  be  joined  to  them 
fometimes. 

Laft  week  my  young  mafter  fed  be- 
fore my  fafe,  '  My  barters  blood  boiles 

*  over,  Capten  Siagelton,  for  re-venge 

*  upon  this- -'  And   he  called  your 

honner  by  a  name  it  is  not  for  fuch  a 
won  as  me  to  fay  what.  Capten  Singel- 
ton  whifpred  my  younge  mafter,  being 
I  was  by.    So  younge  mafter  fed,  '  You 
4  may  fay  any -thing  before  Jofeph  ;  for 
'  althoff  be  looks  fo  fee llie,  he  has  as  good 

*  a  harte,  and  as  good  a  hedd,  as  any 

*  farvant  in  the  ivorlde  nede  to  have.'' 
My  confcience  touched  me  juft  then. 
But  why  fhoulde  it?    when  all  I  do  is 
to  prevente  mifcheff;  and  feing  your 
honner  has  fo  much  patience,  which 
younge  mafter  has  not;  fo  am  not  affeard 
of  telling  your  honner  any-thing  what- 
fbmever, 


And  furthermore,  I  have  fuclie  a  de- 
fire  to  defarve  your  honner's  bounty  ta 
me,  as  mackes  me  let  nothing  pafs  I 
can  tell  you  pf,  to  prevent  harm:  and 
too-befides  yoxir  honner's  goodnefs 
about  the  Blew  Bore ;  which  I  have  fo 
good  an  accounte  of ! — I  am  fure  I  fliall 
be  bounden  to  blefs  your  honner  tbe 
longeft  day  I  have  to  live. 

And  then  the  Blew  Bore  is  not  all 
neither;  fen',  and  plefe  your  honner, 
the  pretty  Sowe  (God  forgive  me  for 
gefting  in  fo  ferus  a  matter)  runs  in  my 
hedd  likewife.  J  believe  I  fliall  love 
her  maymap  more  than  your  honner 
would  have  me;  for  flie  begins  to  be 
kind  and  good-humered,  and  liftens, 
and  plefe  your  honner,  licke  as  if  jhe 
cwas  amsng  beans,  when  I  talke  about 
the  Blew  Bore,  and  all  that. 

Prayey  your  honner  forgive  the  geft- 
ing of  a  poor  plane  man.  We  common 
fokes  have  our  joys,  and  plefe  your 
honner,  lick  as  our  betters  have;  and 
if  we  be  fometimes  fnubbed,  we  can 
find  our  underlings  to  fnub  them  agenj 
and  if  not,  we  can  get  a  wife  mayhap, 
and  fnub  her:  fo  are  matters  fome  how 
or  other  ourfells. 

But  how  I  try  your  honner's  pa- 
tience!— Sarvants  will  mew  their  joy- 
ful haites,  tho'  off  but  in  partinens, 
when  encouredg'd. 

Be  plefed  from  the  prems's  to  let  me 
kno^  it  as  how  I  can  be  put  upon  any 
farvice  to  farve  your  honner,  and  to 
farve  my  deereit  younge  lady;  which 
God  grant !  For  I  begin  to  be  affearde 
for  her,  hearing  what  peple  talck — T4 
be  fure  your  honner  will  not  do  her  no 
harme,  as  a  man  may  fay.  But  I  kno* 
your  homier  muft  be  good  to  fo  wonde- 
rous  a  younge  lady.  How  can  you  help 
it? — But  heere  my  confcience  fmites 
me,  that  but  for  fome  of  my  Jlories, 
ivhich  your  honner  taute  me,  my  old 
mafter  and  my  old  lady,  and  the  tivo  old 
f quires,  would  not  ha<ve  been  able  to  be 
half  fo  hard-harted  as  they  be,  for  all 
what  my  young  majter  and  young  mijlrefs 
fayes. 

And  here  is  the  fad  thing;  they  can- 
not come  to  clere  up  matters  with  my 
deereft  young  lady,  becaufe,  as  your  hon- 
ner has  ordered  it,  they  have  thefe  ftories 
as  if  bribed  by  me  out  of  your  honner's 
farvant;  which  muft  not  be  known  for 
fere  you  mould  kilTn  and  me  too,  and 
blacken  the  briber! — Ah!  your  hon- 
ner !—  I  doute  as  that  I  am  a  very  vild 

fellow. 
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fellow,    (Lord  blcfs  my  foul,  I  pray 
God)  and  die]  r.ot  intend  it. 

But  if  my  dee;  eft  young  lady  fljould 
come  to  harm  and  plefe  your  honner, 
the  horfepond  at  the  Blew  Bore—  But 
Lord  preferve  us  all  from  all  bad  mif- 
eheff,  and  all  bad  endes,  I  pray  the 
Lord  1  —  For  tho'ff  your  honner  is  kinde 
to  me  in  worldly  peJff,  yet  what  Jball  a 
nan  get  to  loos  bisfeult  as  Holy  Skrit- 
tuer  fays,  and  pleie  your  honner? 

But,  nathelcfs,  I  am  in  hope  of  rep- 
pentence  hereafter,  being  but  ayounge 
man,  if  I  do  wrong  thro'  ignorensj 
your  honner  being  a  great  man,  and  a 
grate  wit}  and  I  a  poor  crature,  not 
worthy  notice}  and  your  honner  able 
to  anfwer  for  all.  But,  howfomever, 
J  am^ow  bonne  f  'sfethfulfwvant  in  all 
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LETTER    XLIV. 

MR.UOVELACE, TO  JOSEPH  LEMAN. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  jy. 
HotfEST    JOSEPH, 

YO  U  have  a  worfe  opinion  of  your 
invention  than  you  ought  to  have. 
Imuflpraifeit  again.  Of  a  plain  man's 
head,  I  have  not  known  many  better 
than  yours.  How  often  have  your  fore- 
caft  and  difcretion  anfwered  my  wifhes 
.in  cafes  which  I  could  not  forefee,  not 
knowing  how  my  general  directions 
would  fuccecd,  or  what  might  happen 
in  the  execution  of  them!  You  are  too 
doubtful  of  your  own  abilities,  honeft 
Jofeph;  that's  your  fault.  But  it  being 
a  fault  that  is  owing  to  natural  modejly, 
you  onght  rather  to  be  pitied  for  it  than 
blamed. 

The  affair  of  Mifs  B,etterton  was  a 
youthful  froljck.  I  love  dearly  i0excr- 
cife  my  invention.  J  do  afTure  ycni,  Jo- 
jeph,  that  J  have  ever  had  more  pleafure 
in  nay  contrivances,  than  in  the  end  of 
them.  I  am  nofeiilual  manj  but  a  man 
pr  fpirit — Oru.  worn  in  i .->  like  another— 

•  You  wdcrjland  me,  Jofepb         In  cour- 
fjng  all  the  fport  is  made  by  the  wind- 

.  ing  hare.    A  br.rn-door  chick  is  better 
tatJng.  ffotu  you  take  me,  Jofeth. 

Mifs Bctterton  was  buta  tradefman's 
daughter.  The  family,  indeed,  were 
grown  rich,  and  aimed  at  a  new  line  of 
gsntryj  and  were  unreasonable  enopgh. 


to  expect  a  man  of  my  family  wou'd 
marry  her.  I  was  honeft.  I  gave  the 
young  lady  no  hope  of  that}  forflieput 
it  to  me.  She  refented :  kept  up,  and 
was  kept  up.  A  little  innocent  con- 
trivance was  neceflary  to  get  her  cut- 
But  no  rape  in  the  cafe,  I  aflure  you, 
Jofeph — She  loved  me :  I  loved  her. 
Indeed,  when  I  got  her  to  the  inn,  I 
afkeu  her  no  queftions.  It  is  cruel  to  aflf 
a  modeft  woman  for  her  confent.  It  is 
creating  difficulties  to  both.  Had  not 
her  friends  been  oflicious;  I  had  been 
conftant  and  faithful  to  her  to  this  day, 
as  far  as  I  know— For  then  I  had  not 
known  my  angel. 

I  went  not  abroad  upon  her  account. 
She  loved  me  too  well,  to  have  appeared 
againft  me.  She  refufed  to  fign  a  paper 
they  had  drawn  up  for  her,  to  found  a 
profecution  upon:  and  the  brutal  crea- 
tures would  not  permit  the  midwife's 
aflillance,  till  her  life  was  in  danger} 
and  I  believe  to  this  her  death  was  ow- 
ing. 

I  went  into  mourning  for  her,  though 
abroad  at  the  time.  A  diftinflion  I  have 
ever  paid  to  thofe  worthy  creatures  who 
died  in  childbed  by  roe. 

I  was  ever  nice  in  my  loves.  Thefe 
were  the  rules  I  laid' down  to  myfelf  on 
my  entrance  into  aftive'life :  To  fet  the 
mother  above  want,  if  her  friends  were 
cruel,  and  if  I  could  not  get  her  a  huf- 
band  worthy  of  her:  to  mun  common 
women}  a  piece  of  juftice  I  owed  to  in- 
nocent ladies,  as  well  as  to  myfelf:  tp 
marry  off  a  former  miftrefs,  if  poffible, 
before  I  took  to  a  new  one:  to  maintain 
a  lady  handfoinely  in  her  lying-in:  to 
provide  for  the  little  one,  if  it  lived,  ac- 
cording to  the  degi  ee  of  it's  mother:  to 
go  into  mourning  for  the  mother,  if  ftje 
died.  And  the  p:  mife  of  this  was  a 
great  com  ft  rt  tc;  tne  pretty  dears,  as 
they  ;rrew  near  their  times. 

ny  errors,  all  my  e^pences,  have 
r  .-it  .  and  i.    i:\  women.  So  I  could, 

acquit  :uy  confcicnce,  (acling  thus  ho- 
nourably by  them)  as  well  as  my  dif- 
cretion, as  to  point  of  fortune. 

All  men  love  women:  and  find  me  a 
man  of  more  honour  in  thefe  points,  if 
you  can,  Jofeph. 

No  woqder  the  fex  love  me  as  they 
do* 

But  now  I  am  fti  i<5Uy  virtuous.  I 
am  reformed.  So  I  have  been  for  a  long, 
long  time:  rcfolving  to  marry,  as  foon 
?.s  I  can  prevail  upon  the  inoft  admi- 
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rable  of  women  to  have  me.  I  think  of 
nobody  elfe:  it  is  impoflible  I  fhould. 
I  have  fpared  very  pretty  girls  for  her 
fake.  Very  true,  Jofeph  !  So  fet  your 
honeft  heart  at  reft — You  fee  the  pains 
I  take  to  fatisfy  your  qualms. 

But  as  to  Mifs  Betterton — No  rape 
in  the  cafe  I  repeat.  Rapes  are  unna- 
tural things:  and  more  are  than  are 
imagined,  Jofeph. — I  fhould  be  loth  to 
be  put  to  fuch  a  ftreight.  I  never  was. 
Mifs  Betterton  was  taken  from  me 
againft  her  own  will.  In  that  cafe,  her 
friends,  not  I,  committed  the  rape. 

I  have  contrived  to  fee  the  boy  twice, 
unknown  to  the  aunt,  who  takes  care 
of  him;  loves  him;  and  would  not  now 
part  with  him,  on  any  confideration. 
The  boy  is  a  fine  boy,  I  thank  God. 
No  father  need  be  amamed  of  him.  He 
will  be  well  provided  for.  If  not,  I 
•would  take  care  of  him.  He  will  have 
his  mother's  fortune.  They  curfe  the 
father,  ungrateful  wretches!  but  blefs 
the  boy — Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no- 
thing vile  in  this  matter  on  my  fide ;  a 
great  deal  on  the  Bettertons. 

Wherefore,  Jofeph,  be  not  thou  in 
pain,  either  for  my  head,  or  for  thy  own 
neck;  nor  for  the  Blue  Bpar;  nor  for 
the  pretty  Sow. 

I  love  your  jefting.  Jefting  better  be- 
comes a  poor  man,  than  qualms.— I 
love  to  have  you  jeft.  All  we  fay,  all 
we  do,  all  we  wifh  for,  is  a  jeft.  He 
that  makes  life  itfelf  not  fo,  is  a  fad 
.fellow,  and  has  the  worft  of  it. 

I  doubt  not,  Jofeph,  but  you  have  had 
your  joys,  as  you  fay,  as  well  as  your 
betters.  May  you  have  more  and  more, 
honeft  Jofeph ! — He  that  grudges  a  poor 
man  joy,  ought  to  have  none  himfelf. 
Jeft  on,  therefore:  jefting,  I  repeat,  bet- 
ter becomes  thee  than  qualms. 

I  had  no  need  to  tell  you  of  Mifs  Bet- 
terton: did  I  not  furnifh  you  with  ftories 
enough  without  hers,  againft  myfelf,  to 
augment  your  credit  with  your  cunning 
mafters?  Befides,  I  was  loth  to  mention 
Mifs  Betterton,  her  friends  being  all 
living,  and  in  credit.  I  loved  her  too ; 
for  fhe  was  taken  from  me  by  her  cruel 
friends  while  our  joys  were  young. 

But  enough  of  dear  Mifs  Betterton. 
Dear,  I  fay  ;  for  death  endears. — Reft 
to  her  worthy  foul  I—There,  Jofeph,  off 
went  a  deep  figh  to  the  memory  of  Mifs 
Betterton  1 

As  to  the  journey  of  little  Titus,  [I 

BW  recolleft  the  fellow  by  his  name] 
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let  that  take  it's  courfe:  a  lady  dying 
in  child-bed  eighteen  months  ago;  no 
procefs  begun  in  her  life-time;  refufm'g 
herfelf  to  give  evidence  againft  me 
while  (he  lived— Pretty  circumftances 
to  found  an  indictment  for  a  rape  upon! 

As  to  your  young  lady,  the  ever- 
admirable  Mifs  ClariffaHarlowe,  I  al- 
ways courted  her  for  a  wife.  Others 
rather  expected  marriage  from  the  va- 
nity of  their  own  hearts,  than  from  my 
promifes.  For  I  was  always  careful  of 
what  I  promifed.  You  know,  Jofeph, 
that  I  have  gone  beyond  my  promifes 
tojrou.  I  do  to  every-body:  and  why? 
Becaufe  it  is  the  belt  way  of  (hewing, 
that  I  have  no  grudging  or  narrow  fpi- 
rit.  A  promife  is  an  obligation.  A 
jujl  man  will  keep  his  promife.  A  ge- 
nerous man  -ivtll  go  beyond  it.  This  is 
my  rule. 

If  you  doubt  my  honour  to  your 
young  lady,  it  is  more  than  (he  does. 
She  would  not  ftay  with  me  an  hour  if 
Ihedid.  Mine  is  the  fteadieft  heart  in 
the  world.  Haft  thou  not  reafon  to 
think  it  fo?— Why  this  fqueamifhnefs 
then,  honeft  Jofeph? 

But  it  is  becaufe  thou  art  honeft:  fo 
I  forgive  thee.  Whoever  loves  my 
divine  Clariffa,  loves  me. 

Let  James  Harlowe  call  me  what 
names  he  will.  For  his  filter's  fake  I 
will  bear  them.  Do  not  be  concerned 
for  me.  Her  favour  will  make  me 
rich  amends.  His  own  vilely  mali- 
cious heart  will  make  his  blood  boil 
over  at  any  time:  and  when  it  does, 
thinkeft  thou  that  I  will  let  it  touch 
my  confcience? — And  if  not  mine, 
why  mould  ir.  touch  thing?  Ah!  Jo- 
feph, Jofeph!  what  a  foolifh  teazer  is 
thy  confcience! — Such  a  confcience,  as 
gives  a  plain  man  trouble,  when  he  in- 
tends to  do  for  the  belt,  is  vveaknefs, 
not  confcience. 

But  fay  what  thou  wilt,  write  all 
thou  knoweft  or  heareft  of,  to  me:  I'll 
have  patience  with  every-body.  Why 
fhould  I  not,  when  it  is  as  much  the 
defire  of  my  heart,  as  it  is  of  thine,  to 
prevent  mifchief  ? 

So  now,  Jofeph,  having  taken  all 
this  pains  to  fatisfy  thy  confcience,  and 
anfwer  all  thy  doubts,  and  to  banilh 
all  thy  fears  j  let  me  come  to  a  ne*iv 
point. 

Your  endeavours  and  mine,  which 
were  deligned,  by  round-about  ways, 
to  reconcile  all,  even  againft  the  wills 
3E  of 
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of  the  moft  obftinate,  have  not,  we  fee, 
anfwered  the  end  we  hoped  they  would 
anfwer;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
widened  the  unhappy  differences  be- 
tween our  families.  But  this  has  not 
been  either  your  fault  or  mine:  it  is 
owing  to  the  black  pitch-like  blood  of 
your  venomous-hearted  young  mafter, 
boiling  over,  as  he  owns,  that  our  ho- 
neft  w  ifhes  have  hitherto  been  fruftrated . 

Yet  we  muft  proceed  in  the  fame 
eourfe:  we  fhall  tire  them  out  in  time, 
and  they  will  propofe  terms;  and  when 
they  do,  they  (hall  find  how  reafon- 
able  mine  (hall  be,  little  as  they  de- 
ferve  from  me. 

Perfeverc  therefore,  Jofeph;  honeft 
Jofeph,  perfevere;  and,  unlikely  as 
you  may  imagine  the  means,  our  de- 
fires  will  be  at  laft  obtained. 

We  have  nothing  for  it  now,  but  to 
go  through  with  our  work  in  the  way 
we  have  begun.  For  fince  (as  I  told 
you  in  my  laft)  my  beloved  miftrufts 
you,  (he  will  blow  you  up,  if  flie  be 
not  mine.  If  fhe  be,  I  can  and  will 
protect  you;  and  as,  if  there  will  be 
any  fault,  in  her  opinion,  it  will  be  ra- 
ther mine  than  yours,  fhe  mujl  forgive 
you,  and  keep  her  hufband's  fecrets, 
for  the  lake  of  his  reputation:  elfe  me 
will  be  guilty  of  a  great  failure  in  her 
duty.  So,  now  you  have  fet  your 
hand  to  the  plough,  Jofeph,  there  is  no 
looking  back. 

And  what  is  the  confequence  of  all 
this?  One  labour  more,  and  that  will 
be  all  that  will  fall  to  your  lotj  at 
leaft,  of  confequence. 

My  beloved  is  refolved  not  to  think 
of  marriage  till  me  has  tried  to  move 
her  friends  to  a  reconciliation  with  her. 
You  know  they  are  determined  not  to 
be  reconciled.  She  has  it  in  her  head, 
1  doubt  not,  to  make  me  fubmit  to 
the  people  I  hate;  and  if  I  did,  they 
would  rather  infult  me,  than  receive 
ir.y  condefcenfion  as  they  ought.  She 
even  owns,  that  me  will  renounce  me, 
if  they  infift  upon  it,  provided  they 
will  give  up  Solmes!  So,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, I  am  ftill  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  happinefs  of  calling  her  mine  :  in- 
deed I  am  more  likely  than  ever  to  lofe 
JILT;  (if  I  cannot  contrive  fome  way 
to  avail  myfelf  of  the  prefent  critical 
fituation)  and  then,  Jofeph,  all  I  have 
been  (hidying,  and  all  you  have  been 
doing,  will  lignify  nothing. 
At  the  place  where  we  are,  we  cannot 


long  be  private.  The  lodgings  are  in- 
convenient for  us,  while  both  together, 
and  while  flie  refufes  to  many.  She 
wants  to  get  me  atadiftance  fiom  her. 
There  are  extraordinary  convenient 
lodgings  in  my  eye  in  London,  where 
we  could  be  private,  and  all  miichief 
avoided.  When  there,  (if  I  get  her 
thither)  (he  will  infift,  that  I  fhall  leave 
her.  Mils  Howe  is  for  ever  putting 
her  upon  contrivances.  That,  you 
know,  is  the  realbn  I  have  been  obliged, 
by  your  means,  to  play  the  family  off 
at  Harlowe  Place  upon  Mrs.  Howe, 
and  Mrs.  Howe  upon  her  daughter— 
Ah!  Jofeph! — Little  need  for  your 
fears  for  my  angel:  I  only  am  in  dan- 
ger— But  were  I  the  free  liver  I  am  re- 
ported to  be,  all  this  could  I  get  over 
with  a  wet  finger,  as  the  faying  is. 

But,  by  the  help  of  one  of  your 
hints,  I  have  thought  of  an  expedient 
which  will  do  every-thing;  and  raife 
your  reputation,  though  already  fo 
high,  higher  ftill.  This  Singleton,  I 
hear,  is  a  fellow  who  loves  enterpriz- 
ing:  the  view  he  has  to  get  James  Har- 
lowe to  be  his  principal  owner  in  a 
larger  vcflel  which  he  wants  to  be  put 
into  the  command  of,  may  be  the  fub- 
jeft  of  their  pi  tfent  clofe  converfation. 
But  fince  he  is  taught  to  have  fo  good 
an  opinion  of  you,  Jofeph,  cannot  you 
(ftill  pretending  an  abhorrence  of  me, 
and  of  my  contrivances)  propofe  to 
Singleton  to  propofe  to  James  Harlowe 
(who  fo  much  thirfts  for  revenge  upon 
me)  to  afiift  him  with  his  whole  fhip's 
crew,  upon  occaiion,  to  carry  off  his 
fiftertoLcith,  where  both  have  houfes, 
or  elfewhere? 

You  may  tell  them,  that  if  this  can 
be  effected,  it  will  make  me  raving 
mad;  and  bring  your  young  lady  into 
all  their  meal  u  res. 

You  can  inform  them,  as  f ram  my 
feri>ant,  of  the  diltance  me  keeps  me 
at,  in  hopes  of  procuring  her  father's 
forgivenefs,  by  cruelly  giving  me  up, 
if  innfted  upon. 

You  can  tell  them,  that  as  the  only 
fecret  my  fervant  has  kept  from  you, 
is,  the  place  we  are  in,  you  make  no 
doubt,  that  a  two-guinea  bribe  will 
bring  that  out,  and  alfo  an  informa- 
tion when  I  fhall  be  at  a  diftance  from 
her,  that  the  enterprize  may  be  con- 
dueled  with  fafety. 

You  may  tell  them,  (ftill  as  from 
my  fervant)  that  we  arc  about  remov- 
ing 
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ing  from  inconvenient  lodgings  to 
others  moreconvenient;  (which  is  true) 
and  that  I  muft  be  often  abfent  from 
her. 

If  they  Men  to  your  propofal,  you 
will  promote  your  intereft  with  Betty, 
by  telling  it  to  her  as  a  fecret.  Betty 
will  tell  Arabellaof  it.  Arabella  will 
be  overjoyed  at  any-thing  that  will  help 
forward  her  revenge  upon  me;  and 
will  reveal  it  (if  her  brother  do  not) 
to  her  uncle  Antony.  He  probably 
will  whifper  it  to  Mrs.  Howe.  She 
can  keep  nothing  from  her  daughter, 
though  they  are  always  jangling.  Her 
daughter  will  acquaint  my  beloved  with 
it.  And  if  it  will  not,  or  if  it  will, 
come  to  my  ears  from  fome  of  thofe, 
you  can  write  it  to  me,  as  in  confi- 
dence, by  way  of  preventing  milchief; 
•which  is  the  Itudy  of  us  both. 

I  can  then  (hew  it  jo  my  beloved. 
Then  will  me  be  for  placing  a  greater 
confidence  in  me.  That  will  convince 
me  of  her  love,  which  now  I  am  fome- 
times  ready  to  doubt.  She  will  be  for 
haftening  to  the  fafer  lodgings.  I 
mall  have  a  pretence  to  ftay  about  her 
perfon,  as  a  guard.  She  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  there  is  no  expectation  to 
be  had  of  a  reconciliation.  You  can 
give  James  Harlowe  and  Singleton 
continual  falfe  fcents,  as  I  mall  dire6l 
you;  fo  that  no  mifchief  can  poflibly 
happen. 

And  what  will  be  the  happy,  happy, 
thrice  happy  confequence  ? — The  lady 
will  be  mine  in  an  honourable  way. 
We  (hall  all  be  friends  in  good  time. 
The  two  guineas  will  be  an  agreeable 
addition  to  the  many  gratuities  I  have 
helped  you  to  by  the  like  contrivances 
from  this  flingy  family.  Your  reputa- 
tion, both  for  head  and  heart,  as  I  hint- 
ed before,  will  be  heightened.  The 
Blue  Boar  will  alfo  be  yours.  Nor 
(hall  you  have  the  leaft  difficulty  about 
railing  money  to  buy  the  ftock,  if  it  be 
worth  your  while  to  have  it. 

Betty  will  likewife  then  be  yours. 
You  have  both  laved  money,  it  feems. 
The  whole  Harlowe  family,  whom 
you  have  fo  faithfully  ferved,  ['Tis 
ferving  them,  furely,  to  prevent  the 
mifchief  which  their  violent  fon  would 
have  brought  upon  them]  will  throw 
you  in  fomewhat  towards  houfekeeping. 
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I  will  ftill  add  to  your  ftore.     So  no- 
thing but  happinefs  before  you ! 

Crow,  Jofeph,  crow!  A  dunghill 
of  thy  own  in  view:  fervants  to  ihub 
at  thy  pleafurc.  A  wife  to  quarrel 
with,  or  to  love  as  thy  humour  leads 
thee:  landlord  and  landlady  at  every 
word.  To  be  paid,  inltead  of  paying, 
for  thy  eating  and  drinking.  But  not 
thus  happy  only  in  thyfelf;  happy  in 
promoting  peace  and  reconciliation  be- 
tween two  good  families,  in  the  long 
run;  without  hurting  any  Chrillian 
foul.  O  Jofeph,  honeft  Jofeph!  what, 
envy  wilt  thou  raife! — And  who  would 
be  fqueamifli  with  fuch  profpe£ls  be- 
fore him  ! 

This  one  labour,  I  repeat,  crowns 
the  work.  If  you  can  get  but  fuch  a 
defign  entertained  by  them,  whether 
they  profecute  it  or  not,  it  will  be 
equally  to  the  purpofe  of  jour  laving 
friendt 

R.  LOVELACE. 


LETTER    XLV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLO\VE,TO  MRS. 
HERVEY. 

[iNCtOSED    IN    HER   tAST    TO    MISS 
HOW£.j 

THURSDAY,    APRIL  2O. 
HONOURED  MADAM, 

HAVING  not  had  the  favour  of 
an  anfwer  to  a  letter  I  took  the 
liberty  to  write  to  you  on  the  i/j-th,  I 
am  in  fome  hopes  that  it  may  have  mif. 
carried;  for  I  had  much  rather  it  mould, 
than  to  have  the  mortification  to  think, 
that  my  aunt  Hervey  deemed  me  un- 
worthy of  the  honour  of  her  notice. 

In  this  hope,  having  kept  a  copy  of 
it,  and  not  being  able  to  exprefs  my- 
felf  in  terms  better  fuited  to  the  uu- 
happy  circumftances  of  things,  Itran- 
fcribe  and  inclofe  what  I  then  wrote*. 
And  I  humbly  befeech  you  to  favour 
the  contents  of  it  with  your  intereft. 

Hitherto  it  is  in  my  power  to  perform 
what  I  undertake  for  in  this  letter;  and 
it  would  be  very  grievous  to  me  to  be 
precipitated  upon  meafures,  which  may 
render  the  defirable  reconciliation  more 
difficult. 

If,   Madam,    I  were  permiusd  to 


Tfae  contents  of  the  Letter  referred  to  are  given  Page  349. 
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write  to  you  with  the  hopes  of  being 
anfwered,  I  could  clear  my  intention 
with  regard  to  the  ftep  I  have  taken, 
although  I  could  not  perhaps  acquit 
myfelf  to  fome  of  my  fevereft  judges, 
of  an  imprudence  previous  to  it.  You, 
I  am  fure,  would  pity  me,  if  you  knew 
all  I  could  fay,  and  how  miferable  I 
am  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  good  opi- 
nion of  all  my  friends. 

I  flatter  myfelf,  that  their  favour  is 
yet  retrievable.  But  whatever  be  the 
determination  at  Harlowe  Place,  do  not 
you,  my  deareft  aunt,  deny  me  the  fa- 
vour of  a  few  lines,  to  inform  me  if 
there  can  be  any  hope  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion upon  terms  lefs  (hocking  than 
thofe  heretofore  endeavoured  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  mej  or  if  (which  God  for- 
bid!) I  am  to  be  for  ever  reprobated. 

At  leaft,  my  dear  aunt,  procure  for 
me  the  ju  (lice  of  my  wearing-apparel, 
and  the  little  money  and  other  things 
which  I  wrote  to  my  filter  for,  and 
mention  in  the  inclofed  to  you;  that  I 
may  not  be  deftitute  of  common  con- 
veniences, or  be  under  a  necefiity  to 
owe  an  obligation  for  fuch,  where  (at 
prefent,  however)  I  would  leaft  of  all 
owe  it. 

Allow  me  to  fay,  that  had  I  defign- 
iT^what  happened,  I  might  (as  to  the 
money  and  jewels  at  leaft)  have  faved 
myfelf  fome  of  the  morti  fications  which 
I  have  fufFered,  and  which  I  ftill  fur- 
ther apprehend,  if  my  requeft  be  not 
complied  with. 

If  you  are  permitted  to  encourage  an 
eclairciflement  of  what  I  hint,  I  will 
open  my  whole  heart  to  you,  and  in- 
form you  of  every-  thing. 

If  it  beanypleafure  to  have  me  mor- 
tified, be  pleafed  to  let  it  be  known, 
that  I  am  extremely  mortified:  and  yet 
it  is  entirely  from  n>y  own  reflections 
that  I  am  fo;  having  nothing  to  find 
Fault  with,  in  the  behaviour  of  the  per- 
fon  from  whom  every  evil  was  appre- 
hended. 

The  bearer  having  bufinefs  your 
way,  will  bring  me  your  aniwer  on 
Saturday  morning,  if  you  favour  me 
according  to  my  hopes.  I  knew  not 
that  I  fhould  have  this  opportunity  till 
I  had  written  the  above. 

I  am,  my  deareft  aunt,  your  ever- 
dutiful  . 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


Be  pleafed  to  dire  ft  foe  me,  if  I 


to  be  favoured  with  a  few  lines, 
'  To  be  left  at  Mr.  Ofgood's,  near 
'  Soho  Square;'  and  nobody  (hall 
ever  know  of  your  goodnefs  to 
me,  if  you  defire  it  to  be  kept  a 
fecret. 


LETTER    XLVI. 

MISS  HOWE,   TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

SATURDAY,    ATHJL   42, 

I  Cannot  for  my  life  account  for  your 
wretch's  teazing  ways.  But  he 
certainly  doubts  your  love  of  him.  In 
this  he  is  a  madefl  man,  as  well  asfome- 
bodyelfe;  and  tacitly  confefles,  that  he 
does  not  deferve  it. 

Your  Ifraelitifh  hankerings  after  the 
Egyptian  onion;  (teftified  ftill  more  in 
your  letter  to  your  aunt)  your  often- 
repeated  regrets  for  meeting  him;  for 
being  betrayed  away  by  him— Thefe 
he  cannot  bear. 

I  have  been  looking  back  on  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  and  comparing 
it  with  his  general  character;  and  find 
that  he  is  more  confidently,  more  aw/- 
formly,  mean,  revengeful,  a'nd  proud^ 
than  either  of  us  once  imagined. 

From  his  cradle,  as  I  may  fay,  as 
an  only  child,  and  a  boy,  humourfome, 
fpoiled,  mifchievousj  the  governor  of 
his  governors. 

A  libertine  in  his  riper  years,  hardly 
regardful  of  appearances;  and  defpif- 
ing  the  fex  in  general,  for  the  faults  of 
particulars  of  it,  who  made  themfelves 
too  cheap  to  him. 

What  has  been  his  behaviour  in  your 
family,  a  CLARISSA  in  view,  (from 
the  timeyourfoolifh  brother  wasobliged 
to  take  a  life  from  him)  but  defiance 
for  defiances  ?— Getting  you  into  his 
power  by  terror,  by  artifice.  What 
politenefs  can  be  expefted  from  fuch  a 
man? 

Well,  but  what  in  fuch  a  fituationis 
to  be  done?  Why,  you  muft  dci'pife 
him:  you  muft  hate  him— if  you  can—- 
and run  away  from  him — But  whither? 
Whither  indeed,  now  that  your  brother 
is  laying  foolifh  plots  to  put  you  in  a. 
ftill  worfe  condition,  as  it  may  happen? 

But  if  you  cannot  defpile  and  hat$ 
himj  if  you  care  not  to  break  with 
him;  you  muft  part  with  fome  punc- 
tilio&t  and  if  the  fo  doing  bring  not  on 

the 
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the  folemnity,  you  muft  put  yourfelf 
into  the  protection  of  the  ladies  of  his 
family. 

Their  refpeft  for  you  is  of  itfelf  a 
fecurity  for  his  honour  to  you,  if  there 
could  be  any  room  for  doubt.  And  at 
leaftyou  ftiould  remind  him  of  his  of- 
fer to  bring  one  of  the  Mifs  Monta- 
gues to  attend  you  at  your  new  lodg- 
ings in  town,  and  accompany  you  till 
all  is  happily  over. 

This,  you'll  fay,  will  be  as  good  as 
declaring  yourfelf  to  be  his.  And  fo 
let  it.  You  ought  not  now  to  think  of 
any-thing  elfe  but  to  be  bis.  Does 
not  your  brother's  projefl  convince  you 
more  and  more  of  this  ? 

Give  over  then,  my  deareft  friend, 
any  thoughts  of  this  hopelcfs  recon- 
ciliation, which  has  kept  you  balancing 
thus  long.  You  own,  in  the  letter  be- 
fore me,  that  he  made  very  explicit  of- 
fers, though  you  give  me  not  the  very 
words.  And  he  gave  his  reafons,  I 
.  perceive,  with  his  wimes,  that  you 
ftiould  accept  them:  which  very  few  of 
the  forry  fellows  do;  whofe  plea  is  ge- 
nerally but  a  compliment  to  our  felf- 
love — That  we  mvjl  love  them,  how- 
ever prefumptuous  and  unworthy,  be- 
caufe  they  lo<ve  us. 

Were  I  in  your  place,  nnd  had  your 
charming  delicacies,  I  mould,  perhaps, 
do  as  you  do.  No  doubt  but  I  fhould 
expeft  that  the  man  mould  urge  me 
with  refpe&ful  warmth;  that  he  mould 
fupplicate  with  conftancy,  and  that  all 
his -words  and  aftions  mould  tend  to 
the  one  principal  point — Neverthelefs, 
if  I  fufpe&ed  art  or  delay,  founded 
upon  his  doubts  of  my  love,  I  would 
either  condefcend  to  clear  up  his  doubts 
or  renounce  him  for  ever. 

And  in  this  laft  cafe,  I,  your  Anna 
Howe,  would  exert  myfelf,  and  either 
find  you  a  private  refuge,  or  refolve  to 
fliare  fortunes  with  you. 

What  a  wretch,  to  be  fo  eafily  an- 
fwered  by  your  Deference  to  the  arrival 
of  your  coufm  Morden !  But  I  am 
afraid  that  you  was  too  fcrupulous-.— 
fordid  he  not  refent  that  reference? 

Could  we  have  his  account  of  the 
matter,  I  fancy,  my  dear,  I  mould 
think  you  over-nice,  over-delicate*. 
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Had  you  laid  bold  of  his  acknowledged 
explicitnefs,  he  would  have  been  a$ 
much  \nyour  power,  as  now  youfeem 
to  be  in  bis— You  wanted  not  to  be 
told,  that  the  perfon  who  had  been> 
tricked  into  fuch  a  ftep  as  you  had 
taken,  mult  of  neceffity  fubmit-tomany 
mortifications. 

But  were  it  to  me,  a  girl  of  fpirit  as 
I  am  thought  to  be,  I  do  affure  you,  I 
would  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (all  the 
time  I  would  allow  to  punctilio  in  fucb 
a  cafe  as  yours)  know  what  he  drive* 
at:  fince  either  he  muft  mean  well  or 
ill.  If  illy  the  fooner  you  know  it,  the 
better,  if  well,  whofe  modefty  is  it 
he  diftrefles,  but  that  of  his  own  wife? 
And  methinks  you  mould  endeavour 
to  avoid  all  exafperating  recriminations, 
as  to  what  you  have  heard  of  his  fail- 
ure in  morals;  efpecially  while  you  are 
fo  happy,  as  not  to  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  them  by  experience. 

I  grant,  that  it  gives  a  worthy  mind 
fome  fatisfa&ion  in  having  borne  it's 
teftimony  againft  the  immoralities  of  a 
bad  one.  •  But  that  correction  which  is 
unfeafonably  given,  is  more  likely  ei- 
ther to  harden  or  make  an  hypocrite, 
than  to  reclaim. 

I  am  pleafed,  however,  as  well  as 
you,  with  his  making  light  of  your 
brother's  *uj/frproje&. — Poor  creature! 
and  muft  Mafter  Jemmy  Harlowe,  with 
his  haff-wit,  pretend  to  plot,  and  con- 
trive mifchief,  yet  rail  at  Lovelace  for 
the  fame  things  ? — A  witty  villain  de- 
ferves  hanging  at  once:  (and  without 
ceremony  if  you  pleafe)  but  a  half- 
witted one  deferves  broken  bones  firft, 
and  hanging  afterwards.  I  think  Love- 
lace has  given  his  character  in  few 
words-f-. 

Be  angry  at  me,  if  you  pleafe ;  but 
as  fure  as  you  are  alive,  now  that  this 
poor  creature,  whom  fome  call  your 
brother,  finds  he  has  fucceeded  in  mak- 
ing you  fly  your  father's  houfe,  and 
that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  but  your 
getting  into  youro-iva,  and  into  an  in- 
dependence of  him,  he  thinks  himfelf 
equal  to  any-thing,  and  fo  has  a  mind 
to  fight  Lovelace  with  his  own  wea- 
pons. 

Don't  you  remember  his  pragmatir 


*  The  reader  who  h as  feen  his  account,  which  MifsHowe  could  not  have  feen,  when  flic 
wrote  thus,  will  obferve,  that  it  was  pot  poflible  for  a  perfon  of  her  true  delicAcy  of  mind 
to  aft  otherwife  than  the  did,  to  a  man  To  cruelly  and  fo  inioleqUy  ai  tfui. 

t  See  Page  30,1. 
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cal  triumph,  as  told  you  by  your  aunt, 
and  prided  in  by  that  fiuicy  Betty 
Barnes,  from  his  own  foolifh  mouth*? 

I  expect  nothing  from  your  letter  to 
your  aunt.  I  hope  Lovelace  will  never 
know  the  contents  of  it.  In  every- 
one of  yours,  I  fee  that  he  as  warmly 
refents  as  he  dares,  the  little  confidence 
youhavein  him.  I  fliouldrefentittoo, 
were  I  he;  and  knew  I  deferred  better. 

Don't  be  fcrupulous  about  cloaths, 
if  you  think  of  putting  yc-urfelf  into 
the  protection  of  the  ladies  of  his  fa- 
mily. They  know  how  matters  ftand 
between  you  and  your  relations,  and 
love  you  never  the  worfe  for  the  filly 
peoples  cruelty. 

I  know  you  won't  demand  pofleflion 
of  your  cftate.  But  give  him  a  right 
to  demand  it  for  you;  and  that  will  be 
flill  better. 

Adieu,  my  dear!  May  Heaven  guide 
and  direct  you  in  nil  your  fteps,  is  the 
daily  prayer  of  your  e-ver-ajfefliotiate 
end  faithful 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XLVII. 

MR.  BELFORD,  TO  ROBERT  LOVE- 
LACE, 


CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 


F1IDAY,  APRIL  21. 

THOU,  Lovelace,  haft  been  long 
the  entertainer;  I  the  entertained. 
Nor  have  I  been  folicitous  to  animad- 
Tert,  as  thou  wenteft  along,  upon  thy 
inventions,  and  their  tendency.  For  I 
believed,  that  with  all  thy  airs,  the  un- 
equalled perfections  and  fine  qualities 
of  this  lady  would  always  be  her  pro- 
tection and  fecurity.  But  now,  that  I 
find,  thou  haft  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  to 
induce  her  to  come  to  town,  and  to 
cbufe  her  lodgings  in  a  houfe,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  will  too  probably  damp 
and  fupprefs  any  honourable  motions 
which  may  arife  in  thy  mind  in  her  fa- 
irour,  I  cannot  help  writing:  and  that 
profefTedly  in  her  behalf. 

My  inducements  to  this  are  not  ow- 
ing to  virtue  :  but  if  they  wtre,  what 
hqpe  could  I  have  of  affefting  thee,  by 
pleas  arifmgfrom  it? 

Nor  would  fuch  a  man  as  tTiou  art  be 
deterred;  were  I  to  remind  thee  of  the 
Vengeance  which  thou  mayeft  one  day 


expect,  if  thou  infulteft  a  woman  of 
her  character,  family,  and  fortune. 

Neither  are  gratitude  and  honour 
motives  to  be  mentioned  in  a  woman's 
favour,  to  men,  fuch  as  we  are,  who 
confider  all  thofe  of  the  lex  as  fair 
prize,  over  whom  we  can  obtain  a  pow- 
er. For  oar  honour,  and  honour  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  word,  are 
two  things. 

What  then  is  my  motive?— What, 
but  the  true  friendship  that  I  bear  thee, 
Lovelace;  which  makes  me  plead  thy 
own  fake,  and  thy  family*  s  fake,  in  the 
juftice  thou  oweftto  this  incomparable 
creature;  who,  however  fo  well  deferves 
to  have  her  fake  to  be  mentioned  as  the 
principal  confideration. 

Laft  time  I  was  at  M.  Hall,  thy  no- 
ble uncle  fo  earneftly  prefled  me  to  ufe 
my  intereftto  perfuade  thee  to  enter  the 
pale,  and  gave  me  fo  many  family  rea- 
fons  for  it  that  I  could  not  help  engag- 
ing myfelf  heartily  on  his  fide  of  the 
queftion;  and  the  rather  as  I  knew, 
that  thy  own  intentions  with  regard  to 
this  fine  woman  were  then  worthy  of 
her.  And  of  this  I  aflured  his  lord- 
fhip;  who  was  half-afraid  of  thee,  be- 
caufe  of  the  ill  ufage  thou  receivedJt 
from  her  family.  But  now,  that  the 
cafe  is  altered,  let  me  prefs  the  matter 
home  to  thee  from  other  confiderations. 
'  By  what  I  have  heard  of  this  lady's 
perfections  from  every  mouth,  as  well 
as  from  thine,  and  from  every  letter 
thou  haft  written,  where  wilt  thou  find 
fuch  another  woman?  And  why  fliouldft 
thou  tempt  her  virtue  ?— Why  fliouldft 
thou  wifla  to  try  where  there  is  no  reafon 
to  doubt! 

Were  I  in  thy  cafe,  and  defigned  to 
many,  and  if  I  preferred  a  woman  as 
I  know  thou  doft  this,  to  all  the  wo- 
men in  the  world,  I  fliould  dread  to 
make  further  trial,  knowing  what  ive 
know  of  the  fex,  for  fear  of  fucceed- 
ing;  and  efpecially  if  I  doubted  not, 
that  if  there  were  a  woman  in  the 
world  virtuous  at  heart,  it  is  ihe. 

And  let  me  tell  thee,  Lovelace,  that 
in  this  lady's  fituation,  the  trial  is  not 
a  fair  trial.  Confidering  the  depths  of 
thy  plots  and  contrivances;  confider- 
ing  the  opportunities  which  I  fee  thou 
muft  have  with  her,  in  fpite  of  her 
own  heart;  all  her  relations  follies  act- 
ing in  concert,  though  unknown  to 


*  See  Vol.  II.  Page  aSa,  284. 
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themfelves,  with  thy  wicked  fcheming 
head;  confidering  how  deftitute  of  pro- 
teftion  (he  is;  confidering  the  houfe  (he 
is  to  be  in,  where  flie  will  be  fin-round- 
ed with  thy  implements;  fpecious,  ^veil- 
bred,  and  genteel  creatures,  not  eafily 
to  be  detected  when  they  are  difpofed  to 
preferve  appearances,  efpecially  by  the 
young,  unexperienced  lady  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  town;  confidering 
all  thefe  things,  I  fay,  what  glory, 
what  caufe  of  triumph,  wilt  thou 
have,  if  (he  (hould  be  overcome?— 
Thou,  too,  a  man  born  for  intrigue, 
full  of  invention,  intrepid,  remorfe- 
lefs,  able  patiently  to  watch  for  thy 
opportunity,  not  hurried,  as  moft  men, 
by  gufts  of  violent  paflion,  which  often 
nip  a  projeft  in  the  bud,  and  make 
the  fnail  thut  was  juft  putting  out  his 
horns  to  meet  the  inviter,  withdraw  in- 
to it's  (hell — A  man  who  has  no  regard 
to  his  word  or  oath  to  the  (ex;  the  lady 
fcrupulo-jfly  drift  to  her  word,  inca- 
pable of  art  or  defign;  apt  therefore  to 
believe  well  of  others — It  would  be  a 
miracle  if  (he  flood  fuch  an  attempter, 
fuch  attempts,  and  fuch  fnares,  as  I 
fee  will  be  laid  for  her.  And  after  all, 
I  fee  rot  when  men  are  fo  frail  ^without 
importunity,  that  fo  much  (hould  be 
expected  from  women,  daughters  of 
the  fame  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
made  up  of  the  fame  brittle  compounds, 
(education  all  the  difference)  nor 
where  the  triumph  is  in  fubduing 
them. 

'  May  there  not  be  other  Lovelaces,' 
thou  aflceft,  '  who,  attracted  by  her 
*  beauty,  may  endeavour  to  prevail 
'  with  her*  ?' 

No;  there  cannot,  I  anfwer,  be  fuch 
another  man,  perfon,  mind,  fortune, 
and  thy  character,  as  above  given, 
taken  in.  If  thou  imagined  there 
could,  fuch  is  thy  pride,  that  thou 
wouldft  think  the  worfe  of  thyfelf. 

But  let  me  touch  upon  thy  predomi- 
nant paflion,  revenge,  for  lo<ve  is  but 
fecond  to  that,  as  I  have  often  told 
thee,  though  it  has  fet  thee  into  raving 
at  me :  -what  poor  pretences  for  revenge 
are  the  difficulties  thou  hadft  in  getting 
her  off;  allowing  that  (he  had  run  a 
rifque  of  being  Solmes's  wife,  had  flie 
ftaid  ?  If  thefe  are  other  than  pretences, 
why  thankeft  thou  not  thofe  who,  by 
their  perfecutions  of  her,  anfwered  thy 
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hopes  and  threw  her  into  thy  power? 
— Befides,  are  not  the  pretences  thou 
makeft  for  further  trial,  moft  ungrate- 
fully, as  well  as  contradiflorlly,  found- 
ed upon  the  fuppofition  of  error  in  her, 
occaiioned  by  \\crfavour  to  thee  ? 

And  let  me,  for  the  utter  confufion 
of  thy  poor  pleas  of  this  nature,  aflc 
thee — Would  /he,  in  thy  opinion,  had 
/he  willingly  gone  off  with  thee,  have 
been  entitled  to  hetler  quarter  ? — For  a 
tmjlrefs  indeed  (he  might :  but  wouldft 
thou  for  a  ivife  have  had  caufe  to  like 
her  half  fowell,  as  now  ? 

Has  (he  not  demonftrated,  that  even 
the  higheft  provocations  were  not  CufS- 
cient  to  warp  her  from  her  duty  to  her 
patents,  though  a  native,  and,  as  I 
may  fay,  an  originally  involuntary  du- 
ty, becaufe  native?  And  is  not  this 
a  charming  earneft  that  (he  will  facred- 
ly  obferve  (till  a  higher  duty  into  which 
flie  proposes  to  enter,  when  flie  does 
enter,  by  plighted  vows,  and  entirely 
as  a  'volunteer? 

That  flie  loves  thee,  wicked  as  thou 
art,  and  cruel  as  a  panther,  there  is  nu 
reafon  to  doubt.  Yet,  what  a  com- 
mand has  (he  over  herfelf,  that  fuch  a 
penetrating  felf  flatterer  as  thyfelf,  is 
fometimes  ready  to  doubt  it !  Though 
perfecuted  on  the  one  hand,  as  (he  was, 
by  her  own  family,  and  attracted  on  the 
other,  by  the  fplendor  of  thine;  every 
one  of  whom  courts  her  to  rank  her- 
felf among  them  ? 

Thou  wilt  perhaps  think,  that  I  have 
departed  from  my  proportion,  and 
pleaded  the  la.lfs  fake  more  than  thine 
in  the  above — jiut  no  fuch  thing.  All 
that  I  have  written,  is  more  in  thy  be- 
half than  in  hers;  fmce  (he  may  make 
thee  happy;  but  it  is  next  toimpcfiible, 
I  (houlc!  think,  if  Ihe  preferve  her  de- 
licacy, that  thou  canft  make  her  M. 
What  is  the  love  of  a  rakiili  htrart  * 
There  cannot  be  peculiarity  in  it.  But 
I  need  not  give  my  further  reafons. 
Thou  wilt  have  ingemioufnefs  enough, 
I  dare  fay,  were  there  occaiion  for  it, 
to  fubfcribe  to  my  opinion. 

I  plead  not  for  the  ftate  from  any 
great  liking  to  it  myfelf.  Nor  have  I, 
at  prefent,  thoughts  of  entering;  intu 
it.  But  as  thou  art  the  laft  of  thy 
name;  as  thy  family  is  of  note  and  figure 
in  thy  country 4  and  as  thou  thyfelf 
thinkeft  that  thou  fhaltone  day«iarry: 


f  See  Page  334. 
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is  it  poflible,  let  me  aflc  thce,  thatthou 
canfthave  lueh  another  opportunity  as 
thou  now  haft,  if  thou  letted  this  flip  ? 
A  woman,  in  her  family  and  fortune 
not  unworthy  of  thine  own;  (though 
thou  art  fo  apt,  from  pride  of  anceftry, 
and  pride  of  heart,  to  fpeak  (lightly  of 
the  families  thou  diflikeft)  fo  cele- 
brated for  beauty;  and  fo  noted  at  the 
fame  time  for  prudence,  for  foal,  (I 
will  fay,  inftead  of  fenfe)  and  for  vir- 
tue? 

If  thou  art  not  fo  narrow-minded  an 
elf,  as  to  prefer  thine  own/ingle  fatis- 
faction  to  pojlerity,  thou,  who  fhouldd 
wifti  to  beget  children  for  duration, 
•wilt  not  poftpone  till  the  rake's  ufual 
time;  that  is  to  fay,  till  difeafes  or  years, 
or  perhaps  both,  lay  hold  of  thee;  fince 
in  that  cafe  thou  wouldft  entitle  thyfelf 
to  the  curfes  of  thy  legitimate  progeny 
for  giving  them  a  being  altogether  mi- 
ferable:  a  being,  which  they  will  be 
obliged  to  hold  upon  a  worfe  tenure 
than  that  tenant -conrtejy,  which  thou 
called  the  wor/?*;  to  wit,  upon  the 
dollar's  courtefy;  thy  defendants  alfo 
propagating  (if  they  ftiall  live,  and  be 
able  to  propagate)  a  wretched  race,  that 
fliall  entail  the  curfe,  or  the  reafon  for 
it,  upon  remote  generations. 

Wicked  as  the  fober  world  accounts 
you  and  me,  we  have  not  yet,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  got  over  all  compunction.  Al- 
though we  find  religion  againft  us,  we 
have  not  yet  prefumed  to  make  a  reli- 
gion to  fuit  our  practices.  We  defpife 
thofe  who  do.  And  we  know  better 
than  to  be  even  doubterf.  In  fhort,  we 
believe  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
jsunimments.  But  as  we  have  fo  much 
youth  and  health  in  hand,  we  hope  to 
have  time  for  repentance.  That  is  to 
fay,  in  plain  Englifh,  [nor  think  thou 
me  too  grave,  Lox'el ace:  thou  art  grave 
fometimes,  though  not  often]  we  hope 
to  live  to  fenfe,  as  long  as  fenfe  can  re- 
li/h,  and  purpofe  to  reform  when  we 
can  fin  no  longer. 

And  Ihall  this  admirable  woman  fuf- 
fer  for  her  generous  endeavours  to  fet 
on  foot  thy  reformation;  and  for  in- 
filling upon  proofs  of  the  fincerity  of 
thy  profeflions  before  me  will  be  thine  ? 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  let  me  wifb, 
theetoconuderwell  whatthou  artabout, 
before  thou  goeft  a  ftep  farther  in  the 


path  which  thou  haft  chalked  out  for 
thyfelf  to  tread,  and  art  juft  going  to 
enter  upon.  Hitherto  all  is  fo  far  right, 
that  if  the  lady  mijlrujls  thy  honour, 
fhe  has  no  proofs.  Be  honeft  to  her, 
then,  in  her  fenfe  of  the  word.  None 
of  thy  companions,  thou  knoweft,  will 
offer  to  laugh  at  what  tbou  doft.  And 
if  they  Jbould,  (on  thy  entering  into  a 
ftate  which  has  been  fo  much  ridiculed 
by  thee,  and  by  all  of  us)  thou  haft  one 
advantage — It  is  this;  thatthou  canft 
not  be  amamed. 

Deferring  to  the  poft-day  to  clofe  my 
letter,  I  find  one  left  at  my  coufin  Of- 
good's,  with  direction  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  lady.  It  was  brought  within 
thefe  two  hours  by  a  particular  hand, 
and  has  aHarlowe-feal  upon  it.  As  it 
may  therefore  be  of  importance,  I  dif- 
patch  it  with  my  own,  by  my  feivant, 
poft-hafte*. 

I  fuppofe  you  will  foon  be  in  town. 
Without  the  lady,  I  hope.  Farewel. 
Be  honejl,  and  be  happy. 

J.  EELFORD. 

SAT..  APR.  22. 


LETTER    XL  VIII. 

MRS.  HERVEY,    TO    MISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

[iN  ANSWER  TO  LETTER    XIV. j 
PEAR   NItCE, 

IT  would  be  hard  not  to  write  a  few 
lines,  fo  much  prefled  to  write  to 
one  I  ever  loved.  Your  former  letter 
I  received;  yet  was  not  at  liberty  to  an- 
fwer  it.  I  break  my  word  to  anfwer 
you  now. 

Strange  informations  are  every  day 
received  about  you.  The  wretch  you 
are  with,  we  are  told,  is  every  hour 
triumphing  and  defying — Muft  not 
thefe  informations  aggravate?  You 
know  the  uncontroulablenefs  of  the 
man.  He  loves  his  own  humour  bet- 
ter than  he  loves  you— though  fo  fine 
a  creature  as  you  are !  I  warned  you 
over  and  over:  no  young  lady  was 
ever  more  warned ! — Mils  ClarifTa  Har- 
lowe  to  do  fuch  a  thing  ! 

You  might  have  given  your  friends 
the  meeting.  If  you  had  held  your 
averfion,  it  would  have  been  complied 


*  See  Page  351. 
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witli.  As  Toon  as  I  was  entrufted  my- 
felf  with  their  intention  to  give  up  the 
point,  I  gave  you  a  hint — a  dark  one 
perhaps*— But  who  would  have  thought 
— O  Mifs  ! — Such  an  artful  flight ! — 
Such  cunning  preparation? 

But  you  want  to  clear  up  things— 
What  can  you  clear  up?  Are  you  not 
gone  off? — With  a  Lovelace  too?  What, 
my  dear,  would  you  clear  up  ? 

You  did  not  defign  to  go,  you  fay. 
Why  did  you  meet  him  then,  chariot- 
and-fix,  horfemen,  all  prepared  by  him? 
O,  my  dear,  how  art  produces  art  i— 
Will  it  be  believed  ? — Ifitivoulct,  what 
power  will  he  be  thought  to  have  had 
over  you  ! — He— Who  ? — Lovelace-! — 
The  vileftof  libertines  ! — Overwhom? 
—A  Clarijja! — Was  your  love  for  fuch 
a  man  above  your  reafon  ?  Above  your 
refolution? — What  credit  would  a  be- 
lief of  this,  if  believed,  bring  you  ? 
—How  mend  the  matter  ? — Oh  !  that 
you  had  flood  the  next  meeting! 

I'll  tell  you  all  that  was  intended  if 
you  had. 

It  was  indeed,  imagined,  that  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  refift  your 
father's  entreaties  and  commands.  He 
was  refolved  to  be  all  condefcenfion,  if 
anew  you  had  not  provoked  him.  '  / 
«  love  my  Clary  HarloiueS  faid  he, 
but  an  hour  before  the  killing  tidings 
were  brought  him;  '  I  love  her  as  my 
•(  life:  I  'will  kneel  to  her,  if  nothing 
'  e Ife  will  do,  to  prevail  upon  her  to 
'  oblige  we.' 

Your  father  and  mother  (thereverfe 
of  what  fhould  have  been  !)  would  have 
humbled  themfelves  to  you :  and  if  you 
could  have  denied  them,  and  refufed  to 
lign  the  fettlements  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing, they  would  have  yielded,  although" 
with  regret. 

But  it  was  prefumed,  fo  naturally 
fweet  your  temper,  fo  felf-denying,  as 
they  thought  you,  that  you  could  not 
have  withltood  them,  notwithftanding 
all  your  diflike  of  the  one  man,  without 
a  greater  degree  of  head-ftrong  paffion 
for  the  other,  than  you  had  given  any 
of  us  reafon  to  expect  from  you. 

If  you  had,  the  meeting  on  Wed- 
nefday  would  have  been  a  lighter  triaj 
to  you.  You  would  have  been  pre- 
lented  to  all  your  affembled  friends, 
with  a  fliort  fpeech  only,  That  this  was 
the  young  creature,  till  very  lately 
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faultleft.condefcending,  and  obliging; 
now  having  caufe  to  glory  in  a  triumph 
over  the  wills  of  father,  mother,  un- 
cles, the  inoft  indulgent;  over  family- 
interefts,  family-views;  and  preferring 
her  own  will  to  every  body's;  and  this 
for  a  tranlitory  preference  to  pcrfun 
only;  there  being  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  men  as  to  their  morals. 

Thus  complied  with,  and  perhaps 
bleffed,  by  your  father  and  mother,  and 
the  confequerjces  of  your  dilbbedience 
deprecated  in  the  folemnert,  manner  by 
your  inimitable  mother,  your generojity 
would  have  been  appealed  to,  fince  your 
duty  would  have  been  found  too  weak 
an  inducement,  and  you  would  have 
been  bid  to  withdraw  for  one  half- 
liour's  confideration:  then  would  the 
fettlements  have  been  again  tendered 
for  your  figning,  by  the  perfon  leaft 
difobliging  toyouj  by  yourgood  Nor- 
ton perhaps;  me  perhaps  feconded  by 
your  father  again  :  and  if  again  re- 
fufed, you  would  again  have  been  led 
in,  to  declare  fuch  your  refufal.  Some 
reftriclions  which  you  yourfelf  had  pro- 
pofed,  would  have  been  infifted  upon. 
You  would  have  been  permitted  to  go 
home  with  me,  or  with  your  uncle  An- 
tony, (with  --which  of  us  was  not  agreed 
upon,  becaufe  they  hoped  you  might 
be  perfuaded)  there  to  itay  till  the  ar- 
rival of  your  coufm  Morden;  or  till 
your  father  could  have  borne  to  fee  youj 
or  till  allured,  that  the  views  of  Love- 
lace were  at  an  end. 

This  the  intention,  your  father  fo  fet 
upon  your  compliance,  fo  much  in 
hopes  that  you  would  have  yielded,  that 
you  would  have  been  prevailed  upon  by 
methods  focondefcending  and  fo  gentle; 
no  wonder  that  be,  in  particular,  was 
like  a  di  ft  rafted  man,  when  he  heard  or." 
your  flight-r-of  your  flight,  fo  preme- 
ditated;— with  your  Ivy  Summer  Houfe 
dinings,  your  arts  to  blind  me,  and  all 
of  vs  !— naughty,  naughty  young  crea- 
ture ! 

I,  for  my  part,  would  not  believe 
it,  when  told  of  it.  Your  uncle  Her- 
yey  would  not  believe  it.  We  rather 
expected,  we  rather  feared,  a  (till  more 
defperate  adventure.  There  could  be 
but  one  more  defperate;  and  I  was 
readier  to  have  the  cafcade  raft  rcfoi  ted 
to,  than  the  garden  back-door. — Your 
mother  fainted  away,  while  her  heart 
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was  torn  between  the  two  apprehen- 
f,ons. — Your  father,  poor  man!  your 
father  was  befide  himfelf  for  near  an 
hour  —  What  imprecations!  —  What 
dreadful  imprecations! — To  this  day 
he  can  hardly  bear  your  name:  yet  can 
think  of  nobody  elfe.  Your  merits, 
my  dear,  but  aggravate  your  fault. — 
Something  of  frefli  aggravation  almoft 
every  hour. — How  can  any  favour  be 
expected  ? 

I  am  forry  for  it;  but  am  afraid  no- 
thing you  a(k  will  be  complied  with. 

Why  mention  you,  my  dear,  the 
faving  you  from  mortifications,  who 
have  gone  off  with  a  man  ?  What  a 
poor  pride  is  it  to  ftand  upon  any-thing 
elfe  ? 

I  dare  not  open  my  lips  in  your  fa- 
vour. Nobody  dare.  Yourletter  muft 
ftand  by  itfelf.  This  has  caufed  me  to 
fend  it  to  Harlowe  Place.  Expect 
therefore  great  feverity.  May  you  be 
enabled  to  fupport  the  lot  you  have 
drawn!  O  my  dear!  how  unhappy  have 
you  ir.adeevery-body !  Can  you  expect 
to  be  happy  ?  Your  father  wifhes  you 
had  never  been  born.  Your  poor  mo- 
ther— But  why  mould  I  afflict  you  ? 
There  is  now  no  help  !— You  muft  be 
changed  indeed,  if  you  are  not  very 
unhappy  yourielf  in  the  reflections 
your  thoughtful  mind  muft  fuggeft  to 
you. 

You  muft  now  make  the  beft  of  your 
lot.  Yet  not  married,  it  feems ! 

It  is  in  your  power  you  fay,  to  per- 
form whatever  you  (hall  undertake  to 
do.  You  may  deceive  yourfelf :  you 
hope  that  your  reputation  and  the  fa- 
vour of  your  friends  may  be  retrieved. 
Never,  never,  both,  I  doubt;  if  either. 
Every  offended  perfon  (and  that  is  all 
•who  loved  you,  and  are  related  to  you) 
muft  join  to  reftoreyou :  when  can  thefe 
be  of  one  \n\nd  in  a  cafe  fo  notoiioufly 
wrong? 

It  would  be  very  grievous,  you  fay, 
to  be  precipitated  upon  meafures,  that 
may  make  the  defirable  reconciliation 
more  drfficult.  Is  it  now,  my  dear,  a 
time  for  you  to  be  afraid  of  being  pre- 
cipitated? At  prrfent,  if  ever,  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  reconciliation. 
The  upjbot  of  your  precipitation  muft 
firit  be  f'een.  There  may  be  murder 
yet,  as  far  as  we  know.  Will  the  man 


you  are  with  part  willingly  with  you  ? 
If  not,  whit  may  be  the  confequence  ? 
If  he  ijulll — Lordblefs  me!  what  (hall 
we  think  of  his  reafons  for  it  ? — I  will 
fly  this  thought.  I  know  your  purity 
— But,  my  dear,  are  you  not  out  of 
all  protection? — Are  you  not  unmar- 
ried ? — Have  you  not  (making  your 
daily  prayers  ufelefs)  thrown  yourfelf 
into  temptation  ?  And  is  not  the  man 
the  moft  wicked  of  plotters  ? 

You  have  hitherto,  you  fay  (and  I 
think,  my  dear,  with  an  air  unbecoming 
your  declared  penitence)  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  behaviour  of  a  man  from  ivhotn 
•every  evil --was  apprehended:  like  Cae- 
far  to  the  Roman  augur,  which  I  heard 
you  tell  of,  who  had  bid  him  beware 
of  the  ides  of  March:  '  Tte  ides  of 
'  March,''  faid  Caefar,  feeing  the  augur 
among  the  crowd,  as  he  marched  in 
ftatetothe  fenate-houfe,  from  which  he 
never  was  to  return  alive,  '  the  ides  of 
*  Marco  are  fome.J—(  Put  they  are  not 
1  paftS  the  augur  replied.  Make  the 
application,  my  dear:  mayyoubeablft 
to  make  this  reflection  upon  his  good; 
behaviour  to  the  laft  of  your  know- 
ledge of  him  !  May  he  behave  himfelf 
better  to  you,  than  he  ever  did  to  any- 
body elfe  over  whom,  he  had  power ! 
Amen  ! 

No  anfwer,  I  befeech  you.  I  hope 
your  mefTenger  will  not  tell  any -body 
that  I  have  written  to  you .  And  I  dare 
fay  you  will  not  (hew  what  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Lovelace— For  I  have  written, 
with  the  lefs  referve,  depending  upon 
your  prudence. 

You  have  my  prayers. 

My  Dolly  knows  not  that  I  write. 
Nobody  does  * :  not  even  Mr.  Hervey. 

Dolly  would  have  feveral  times  writ- 
ten: but  having  defended  your  fault 
with  heat,  and  with  a  partiality  that 
alarmed  us,  [fuch  a  fall  as  yours,  my 
dear,  muft  be  alarming  to  all  parents} 
me  has  been  forbidden,  on  pain  of  lof- 
ing  our  favour  for  ever:  and  this  at 
your  family's  requeft,  as  well  as  by  her 
father's  commands. 

You  have  the  poor  girl's  hourly  pray- 
ers. I  will,  however,  tell  you,  though 
(he  knows  not  what  I  do,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  your  truly  afflified  aunt, 

D.  HERVEY. 

FRIDAY,    APRIL  21. 


*  Notwithstanding  what  Mrs.  Hervey  here  fays,  it  will  be  hereafter  feen  that  this  fevere 
letter  of  hers  was  written  in  private  concert  with  the  implacable  Arabella. 

LETTER 


LETTER   XLIX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
•   HOWE. 

WITH  THE    PRECEDING. 

8AT.  MORN.  APRIL  *2. 

I  Have  juft  now  received  the  inclofed 
from  my  auntHervey.     Be  pleafed, 
my  dear,  to  keep  her  fecret  of  having 
written  to  the    unhappy  wretch  her 
niece. 

I  may  go  to  London,  I  fee,  or  where 
I  will.  No  matter  what  becomes  of 
me. 

I  was  the  willinger  to  fufpend  my 
journey  thither,  till  I  heard  from  Har- 
lowe  Place.  I  thought,  if  I  could  be 
encouraged  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation, 
I  would  let  this  man  fee,  that  he  mould 
not  have  me  in  his  power,  but  upon  my 
own  terms,  if  at  all. 

But  I  find  I  muft  be  his,  whether  I 
will  or  not;  and  perhaps  through  itill 
greater  mortifications  than  thofe  great 
ones  which  I  have  already  met  with—- 
And muft  I  be  fo  abfolutely  thrown 
upon  a  man,  with  whom  I  am  not  at  all 
fatisfied ! 

My  letter  is  fent,  you  fee,  to  Har- 
lowe  Place.  My  heartaches  for  the  re- 
ception it  may  meet  with  there. 

One  comfort  only  arifes  to  me  from 
it's  being,  fent;  that  my  aunt  will  clear 
berfelf  by  the  communication,  from 
the  fuppofition  of  having  corresponded 
with  the  poor  creature  whom  they  have 
all  determined  to  reprobate.  It  is  no 
fmall  part  of  my  misfortune  that  I  have 
weakened  the  confidence  one  dear  friend 
has  in  another,  and  made  one  look  cool 
upon  another.  My  poor  coufin  Dolly, 
you  fee,  has  reafon  to  regreton  this,  ac- 
count, as  well  as  my  aunt.  Mifs 
Howe,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe,  isbuttoo 
fenfible  of  the  effecls  of  my  fault,  hav- 
ing had  more  words  with  her  mother 
on  my  account,  than  ever  ihe  had  on 
any  other.  Yet  the  man  who  has 
drawn  me  into  all  this  evil,  I  muft  be 
thrown  upon  ! — Much  did  I  confider, 
much  did  I  apprehend,  before  my  fault, 
fuppofmg  I  'were  to  be  guilty  of  it: 
but  I  faw  it  not  in  all  it's  mocking 
lights. 

And  now,  to  know  that  my  father, 
an  hour  before  he  received  the  tidings 
of  my  fuppofed  flight,  owned  that  he 
loved  me  as  his  life ;  that  he  would  have 
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been  all  condefcenfion:  that  he  would 
—Oh  !  my  dear,  how  tender,  how  mor- 
tifyingly  tender,  now  in  him  !  My  aunt 
need  not  have  been  afraid,  that  it  mould 
be  known  that  me  has  lent  me  fuch  a 
letter  as  this! — A  father  to  KNEEL  to 
his  child ! — There  would  not  indeed 
have  been  any  bearing  of  that ! — What 
Ifhouldhavedoneiniuchacafe,  I  know 
not.  Death  would  have  been  much, 
more  welcome  to  me  than  fuch  a  fight, 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  in  behalf  of  a  man 
fo  very,  very  difguftfnl  to  me ! — But  I 
had  deferved  annihilation,  had  I  fufter- 
ed  my  father  to  kneel  in  vain. 

Yet,  had  but  the  facrificeof  inclina- 
tion zn&perjonal preference  been  all,  lefs 
than   KNEELING    mould    have    done. 
My  duty  mould  have  been  the  con- 
queror of  my  inclination.    But  an  aver- 
fion— an   averfion    fo  very  fincere !— « 
The  triumph  of  a  cruel  and  ambitious 
brother,  ever  fo  uncontroulable,  joined 
with  the  infults  of  an  envious  fifter, 
bringing  wills  to  theirs,  which  other- 
wife  would  have  been  favourable  to  met 
the  marriage  duties,  fo  ahfolutely  in- 
difpenfable,  fo  folenmly  to  be  engaged 
for:   the  marriage-intimacies    [permit 
me  to  fay  to  you,  my  friend,  what  the 
pureft,    although    with   apprehenfion, 
muft  think  of}  fo  'very  intimate:  my- 
felf  one,  who  never  looked  upon  any 
duty,    much  lefs   a  voluntary-vowed 
one,  with  indifference;  could  it  have 
been  honeft  in  me  to  have  given  my. 
hand  to  an  odious  hand,  and  to  have 
confented  to  fuch  a  more  than  reluctant, 
fuch  an  immifcible  union,  if  I  may  fo 
call  it  ?— For  life  too  ! — Did  I  not  think 
more  and  deeper  than  moll  young  crea- 
tures think;  did  I  not  weigh,  did  I  not 
refletf;  I  might  perhaps  have  been  lefs 
obftinate..-- - Delicacy,  (may  I  prefume 
to  call  it?)  thinking,  weighing,  reflec- 
tion, are  not  bleffir.gs  (I  have  not^ound 
them  fuch)  in  the  degree  I  have  them. 
I  wifli  I  had  been  able,  in  fome  very 
nice  cafes,  to  have  known  what  indiffe- 
rence was ;  yet  not  to  have  my  ignorance 
imputable  to  me  as  a  fault.     Oh!  my 
dear!  the  finer  fenfibilities,  if  Imayfup- 
pofe  mine  to  be  fuch,  make  not  happy  ! 
What  a  method  had  my  friends  in- 
tended totake  with  me?  This,  I  dare  fay, 
was  a  method  chalked  out  by  my  brother. 
He,  I  fuppofe,  was  to  have  prefented 
me  to  all  my  aflembled  friends,  as  the 
daughter  capable  of  preferring  her  own. 
will  to  the  wills  of  them  all.     It  would 
3  F  *  have 
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have  been  a  fore  trial,  no  doubt. 
Would  to  Heaven,  however,  I  had  Itood 
it — Let  the  ilfue  have  been  what  it 
would,  would  to  Heaven  I  had  ftood  it! 
There  may  be  murder,  my  aunt  fays. 
This  looks  as  if  (he  knew  cf  Single- 
ton's ram  plot.  Such  an  npjhot,  zsfhe 
calls  it,  of  thjs  unhappy  affair,  Heaven 
avert? 

She  flics  a  thought,  that  I  can  left 
dwell  upon— A  cruel  thought — But  (he 
has  a  poor  opinion  of  the  purity  (he 
compliments  me  with,  if  (he  thinks 
that  I  am  not,  by  GOD'S  grace,  above 
temptation,  from  this  fex.  Although 
I  never  law  a  man,  \vhofe  pfrfon  I  could 
like,  before  this  man;  yet  his  faulty 
character  allowed  me  but  liitle  merit 
from  the  indifference  I  pretended  to  on 
bis  account.  But,  now  I  fee  him  in 
nearer  lights,  I  like  him  lefs  than  ever. 
Unpolite,  cruel,  infolent ! — Unwife! 
A  trifler  with  his  own  happinefs;  the 
deftroyerof  mine! — His  laft  treatment 
— My  fate  too  'vifibly  in  bis  power— 
Majler  of  his  o-iun  --wishes,  [(hame  to 
fay  it!]  if  he  line  TV  'what  to  ivijh  for. 
—Indeed  I  never  liked  him  fo  little  as 
now.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  I  could 
hate  him  (if  I  do  not  already  hate  him) 
fooner  than  any  man  I  ever  Bought  to- 
lerably of — A  good  reafon  why:  be- 
caufe  I  have  been  more  difappointed 
in  my  expectations  of  himj  although 
they  never  were  fo  high,  as  to  have 
made  him  my  choice  in  preference  to  the 
fingle  life,  had  that  been  permitted  me. 
Still,  if  the  giving  him  up  for  ever  will 
make  my  path  to  reconciliation  ealy, 
and  if  they  will  fignifyas  much  tome, 
they  (hall  fee  that  I  never  will  be  bis: 
for  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  my  foul 
his  foul's  fuperior. 

You  will  fay  I  rave:  forbidden  to 
write  to  my  aunt,  and  taught  to  defpair 
of  reconciliation,  you,  my  dear,  mull 
be  troubled  with  my  paflionate  refent- 
ments.  What  a  wretch  was  I  to  give 
him  a  meeting,  fince  by  that  I  put  it 
out  of  my  power  to  meet  my  aflcmbled 
friends! — All  would  now,  if  I  had  met 
them,  have  been  over;  and  who  can 
tell  when  my  prefent  diftreffes  will  ?— 
Rid  of  both  men,  I  had  been  now  per- 
haps at  my  auntHervey's,  or  at  my  un- 
cle Antony's;  wilhing  for  my  coufin 
Morden's  arrival;  who  might  have  ac- 
commodated all. 

I  intended,  indeed,  to  have  ftood  it; 
and,  if  I  had,  how  know  I  by  whole 


name  I  might  now  have  been  called1? 
For  howfliould  I  have  refifted  a  conde- 
fcending,  a  kneeling  father,  had  he  been 
able  to  have  kept  his  temper  with  me? 

Yet  my  aunt  fays,  he  would  have  re- 
lented, if  /  had  not.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  been  moved  by  my  humility,  be- 
fore he  could  have  (hewn  fuch  undue 
condefcenfion.  Such  temper  as  he 
would  have  received  me  with,  might 
have  been  improved  upon  in  my  favour. 
And  that  he  had  defigncd  ultimately  to 
relent,  how  it  clears  my  friends,"  (at 
leall  to  themfelves)  and  condemns  me! 
O  why  were  my  aunt's  hints  [I  remem- 
ber them  now]  fo  very  dark  ? — Yet  I 
intended  to  have  returned  after  the  in- 
terview; and  then  perhaps  (he  would 
have  explained  herfelf. — O  this  artful, 
this  deligning Lovelace — Yet  I  mnft  re- 
peat, that  moft  ought  I  to  blame  my- 
lelf  for  meeting  him. 

But  far,  far,  be  banimed  from  me 
fruitlefs  recrimination  !  Far  banimed, 
becauj'e  fruitlefs.'  Let  me  wrap  myfelf 
about  in  the  mantle  of  my  own  inte- 
grity, and  take  comfort  in  myunfaulty 
intention!  Since  it  is  now  too  late  to 
look  back,  let  me  colleft  a)}  my  forti- 
tude, and  endeavour  to  ftand  thofe 
fliafts  of  angry  Providence,  which  it 
will  not  permit  me  to  fhun!  That  what- 
ever the  trials  maybe,  which  I  am  def- 
tined  to  undergo,  I  may  not  behave  un- 
worthily in  them;  and  may  come  out 
amended  by  them. 

Join  with  me  in  this  prayer,  my  be- 
loyed  friend;  for  your  own  honour's 
fake,  as  well  as  for  love's  fake,  join 
with  me  in  it:  led  a  deviation  on  my 
fide  ftiould,  with  the  cenforious,  caft  a 
(hade  upon  a  frtendfhip,  which  has  ne 
levity  in  it;  and  the  balis  of  which  is 
improvement,  as  well  in  the  greater  as 
Idler  duties. 

CL.  HARLOWS. 


LETTER    L. 

MISS  CLARISSA  MARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SATURDAY   AFTERKOOK,  APRIL  22. 

OMy  beft,  my  only  friend!  Now 
indeed  is  my  heart  broken  !  It  has 
received  a  blow  it  never  will  recover. 
Think    not  of  correfponding  with  a 
wretch  who  now  feems  abfolutHy  de- 
voted.    Hew  can  it  be  otherwife,  if  a 
ptrenff 
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parent's  curfes  have  the  weight  I  al- 
ways attributed  to  them,  and  have  heard 
fo  many  inftances  in  confirmation  of 
that  weight!— Yes,  my  dear  Mifs 
Howe,  fuperadded  to  all  my  afflictions, 
I  have  the  confequences  of  a  father's 
curfe  to  ftruggle  with!  How  (hall  I 
fupport  this  reflexion!— My  paft  and 
my  prefent  fituation  fo  much  authoriz- 
ing my  apprehenfions! 

I  have,  at  laft,  a  letter  from  my  un- 
relenting fifter.  Would  to  Heaven  I 
had  not  provoked  it  by  my  fecond  let- 
ter  to  my  aunt  Hervey !  It  lay  ready 
for  me,  it  feems.  The  thunder  flept, 
till  I  awakened  it.  I  inclofe  the  letter 
iti'elf.  Tranfcribe  it  I  cannot.  There 
h  no  bearing  the  thoughts  of  it:  for 
[{hocking  reflection !  ]  the  curfe  extends 
to  the  life  beyond  this. 

I  am  in  the  depth  of  vapourifh  de- 
fpondency.  I  can  only  repeat,  Shun, 
fly,  correfpond  not  with  a  wretch  fo 
devoted,  as 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    LI. 

TO  MISS  CLARISSA   HARLOWE. 

TO    BE    LEFT    AT    MR.  OSGOOD's,    NEAR 
SOKO  SQ_VARE. 

FRIDAY,  APRIt  Zl. 

IT  was  expefted  you  would  fend  again 
to  me,  or  to  my  aunt  Hervey.    The 
inclofed  has  lain  ready  for  you  there- 
fore by  direction.     You  will  have  no 
anfwer  from  any- body,  write  to  ivhom 
u  will,  and  as  often  as  you  will,  and 
•jbat  you  will. 

It  was  defigned  to  bring  you  back  by 
proper  authority,  or  to  lend  you  whi- 
ther the  difgraces  you  have  brought 
upon  us  all,  mould  be  in  the  likelieft 
vay,   after  a  while,  to  be  forgotten. 
Jut  I  believe  that  defign  is  over:  fo  you 
lay  >V7«[*£  fee  u  rely-—  Nobody  will  think 
worth  while  to  give  themfelves  any 
auble  about  you.     Yet  my  mother 
has  obtained  leave  to  fend  you  your 
cloaths  of  all  forts:  but  your  cloaths 
ly.     This  is  a  favour  you'll  fee  by 
within  letter  not  defigncdyou:  and 
^v  not  granted  for  your  fake,  but  be- 
aufe  my  poor  mother  cannot  bear  in 
fight  any-thing  you  ufed  to  wear. 
lead  the  inclofed,  and  tremble. 

ARABELLA  HARLOWE, 


'  TO  THE  MOST  UNGRATEFUL  AND 
4    UNUUTIFUL  OF  DAUGHTERS. 

*  HARLOWE   PLACE,  APRIL  15. 

*  SISTER  THAT  WAS! 

«  TO  O  R  I  know  not  what  name  you 

*  '  are  permitted,  or  chufe  to  go  by. 

*  You  have  filled  us  all  with  diftrac- 
tion.     My  father,  in  the  firft  agita- 
tions of   his  mind,    on  difcovering 
your  wicked,  your  fhameful  elope- 
ment, imprecated  on  his  knees,  a  fear- 
ful curfe  upon  you.     Tremble  at  the 
recital  of  it! — Nolefs,  than  that  you 
may  meet  your  puniihinent  both  here 
and  hereafter,  by  means  of  the  very 
wretch,  in  whom  you  have  chofen  to 
place  your  wicked  confidence. 

*  Your  cloaths  will  not  be  fent  you. 
You  feem,  by  leaving  them  behind 
you,  to  have  been  fecure  of  them, 
whenever  you  demanded  them;  but 
perhaps  you  could  think  of  nothing 
but  meeting  your  fellow: — nothing 
but  how  to  get  off  your  forward  felf  • 
—For  every-thing  feems  to  have  been. 
forgotten  but  what  was  to  contribute 
to  your  wicked  flight— Yet  you  Judg- 
ed right,  perhaps,  that  you  would  havo 
been  detected,  had-  you  endeavoured 
to  get  away  your  cloaths.— Cunning1 
creature!  not  to  make  one  ftep  that  we 
could  guefs  at  you  by!  Cunning  to 
effect  your  own  ruin,  and  the  difgrace 
of  all  the  family  ! 

'  But  does  the  wretch  put  you  upon 
writing  for  your  things,  for  fear  you 
mould  be  too  expenfive  to  him  ?— 
That's  it,  I  fuppofe. 
'  Wns  there  ever  a  giddier  creature  > 
—Yet  this  is  the  celebrated,  the 
blazing  Clarifla — Clarifla,  ivbat? 
Harloiue,  no  doubt!  —  And  Har- 
lowe  it  will  be,  to  the  difgrace  of  us 
all! 

'  Your  drawings  and  your  pieces  are 
all  taken  down;  as  is  alfo  your  own 
whole-length  picture,  in  the  Van- 
dyke tafte,  from  your  late  parlour : 
they  are  taken  down,  and  thrown  into 
your  clofet,  which  will  be  nailed  up, 
as  if  it  were  not  a  part  of  the  houl'e, 
there  to  perim  together:  for  who  can 
bear  to  fee  them?  Yet,  how  did  they 
ufe  to  be  fhesvn  to  every- body;  the 
former,  for  the  magnifying  of  your 
dainty  finger  works;  the  latter,  for 
the  imputed  dignity  (dignity  now  in 
theduft!)  of  your  boafted  figure;  and 
this  by  thgie  fond  parents  from  whom 
*  you 
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you  have  run  away  with  fo  much,  yet 
with  fo  little  contrivance  ! 
'  My  brother  vows  revenge  upon 
your  libertine — For  thefamtly's  fake 
he  vows  it — Not  for  jours! — For  he 
will  treat  you,  he  declares,  like  a 
common  creature,  if  ever  he  fees  you: 
and  doubts  not  that  this  will  be  your 
fate. 

«  My  uncle  Harlowe  renounces  you 
for  ever. 

'  So  does  my  uncle  Antony. 
'  So  does  my  aunt  Hervey. 
*  So  do /,  bafe  unworthy  creature! 
the  difgrace  of  a  good  family,  and 
the  property  of  an  infamous  rake,  as 
queftionlefs  you  will  foon  find  yovrr- 
i'elf,  if  you  are  not  already. 
'  Your  books,  fmce  they  have  not 
taught  you  what  belongs  to  your  fa- 
mily, to  your  fex,  and  to  your  edu- 
cation, will  not  be  fent  you.     Your 
money  neither.     Nor  yet  the  jewels 
lo  undefervedly  made  yours.     For  it 
is  wifhed  you  may  be  feen  a  beggar 
along  London  ftreets. 
'  If  all  this  is  heavy,  lay  your  hand 
to  your  heart,  and  afk  yourfelf,  Why 
you  have  deferved  it  ? 
'  Every  man  whom  your  pride  taught 
you  to  rejeft  with  fcorn,  (Mr.  Solmes 
excepted,  who,  however,  has  reafon 
to  rejoice  that  he  miffed  you)  triumphs 
in  your  fhameful  elopement;  and  now 
knows  how  to  account  for  his  being 
refufed.  . 

'  Your  worthy  Norton  is  afliamedof 
you,  and  mingles  her  tears  with  your 
mother's;  both  reproaching  them- 
felves  for  their  (hares  in  you,  and  in 
fo  fruitlefs  an  education. 
'  Every-body,  in  (hort,  is  a/hamed 
of  you:  but  none  more  than 

*  ARABELLA  HARLOWE.' 


LETTER     LII. 

MISS    HOWE,    TO   MISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

TUESDAY,   APRIL   25. 

BE  comforted;  be  not  dejected;  do 
not  delpond,  my  deardt  and  beft- 
beloved  friend.  God  Almighty  is  juft 
and  gracious,  and  gives  not  his  allent 
to  rafh  and  inhuman  curfes.  Can  you 
think,  that  Heaven  will  leal  to  the  black 
paiHoos  of  it's  depraved  creatures  ? 


If  it  did,  malice,  envy,  and  revenge, 
Nxould  triumph;  and  the  beft  of  the  hu- 
man race,  blafted  by  the  malignity  of 
the  worft,  would  be  miferable  in  both 
worlds. 

This  outrageoufnefs  mews  only  what 
manner  of  fpirit  they  are  of,  and  how 
much  their  lord  id  views  exceed  their  pa- 
rental love.  'Tis  all  owing  to  rage 
and  difippointment — Difappointment 
in  defigns  proper  to  be  fruftrated. 

If  you  confider  this  malediction  as  it 
ought  to  be  confidered,  a  perfon  of 
your  piety  muft  and  will  rather  pity 
and  pray  for  your  rajb  father,  than 
terrify  jourfelf  on  the  occafion.  None 
but  God  can  curfe.  Parents,  or  others, 
whoever  they  be,  can  only  pray  to  him 
to  curfe:  and  fuch  prayers  can  have  no 
weight  with  a  juft  and  all-perfeft  Be- 
ing, the  motives  to  which  are  unrea- 
fonable,  and  the  end  propofed  by  them 
cruel. 

Has  not  God  commanded  us  to  biffs 
and  curfe  not  ?  Pray  for  your  father 
then,  I  repeat,  that  he  incur  not  the 
malediction  he  has  announced  on  you ; 
fmce  he  has  broken.,  as  you  fee,  a  com- 
mand truly  divine ;  while  you,  by 
obeying  that  other  precept  which  en- 
joins us  to  pray  for  them  that  ferfecule. 
and  curfe  us,  will  turn  the  curfe  into  a 
blefllng. 

My  mother  blames  them  for  this 
wicked  letter  of  your  fifter;  and  ihe  pi- 
ties you;  and,  of  her  own  accord,  wiih- 
ed  me  to  write  to  comfort  you,  for  this 
once;  for  me  fays,  It  is  pity  your  heart, 
which  was  fo  noble,  (and  when  the 
fenfe  of  your  fault,  and  the  weight  of 
a  parent's  curfe,  are  fo  (trong  upon 
you)  mould  be  quite  broken. 

Lord  blefs  me,  how  your  aunt  writes1. 
—-Can  there  be  two  rights  and  two 
wrongs  in  palpable  cafes! — But,  my 
dear,  Ihe  mujt  be  wrong:  fo  they  all  have 
been,  juftify  themfelves  now  as  they 
will.  They  can  only  jullify  themfelves 
to  themfelves  from  felhlh  principles,  re- 
futing to  tff^w/'/,  not  fairly  to  try  them- 
felves. Did  your  unkind  aunt,  in  all 
the  tedious  progrefs  of  your  contentions 
with  them,  give  you  the  lead  hcpe  of 
their  relenting? — Her  dark  hints  now 
I  recolleft,  as  well  as  you.  But  why 
was  any-thing  good  or  hopeful  .to  be 
darkly  hinted  r — How  eafy  was  it  for 
her,  who  pretended  always  to  love  you ; 
for  her,  who  can  give  fuch  flowing  li- 
cence to  her  pen  for  your  hurt;  to  have 

given 
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given  you  one  word,  ore  line  (in  con- 
fidence) of  their  pretended  change  of 
meafures  ! 

But  do  not  mind  their  after-pre- 
tences, my  dear — All  of  them  ferve 
but  for  tacit  confeflions  of  their  vile 
ufage  of  you.  I  will  keep  your  aunt's 
fecret,  never  fear.  I  would  not,  on  any 
confideration,  that  my  mother  mould 
fee  her  letter. 

You  will  now  fee,  that  you  have  no- 
thing left,  but  to  overcome  all  fcrupu- 
loufnefs,  and  marry  as  foon  as  you 
have  an  opportunity.  Determine  fo  to 
do,  my  dear. 

I  will  give  you  a  motive  for  it,  re- 
garding my  felt.  For  this  I  have  refolv- 
ed,  and  this  I  have  vowed,  £O  friend, 
the  bcft  beloved  of  my  heart,  be  not 
angry  with  me  for  it!]  That  fo  long 
as  your  happinefs  is  in  fufpenfe,  I  will 
never  think  of  marrying.  In  juftice 
to  the  man  I  mall  have,  I  have  vowed 
fliis:  for,  my  dear,  muft  not  I  be  mi- 
ferable,  if  you  are  fo  ?  And  what  an 
unworthy  wife  muft  I  be  to  any  man 
who  cannot  hare  intereft  enough  in  my 
heart  to  make  his  obligingnefs  a  ba- 
lance for  an  affliction  he  has  not 
caufed  ? 

I  would  (hew  Lovelace  your  fitter's 
abominable  letter,  were  it  to  me.  I  in- 
clofe  it.  It  (hall  npt  have  a  place  in  this 
houfe.  This  will  enter  him  of  com  fe 
into  the  fubje£r,  which  now  you  ought 
to  have  moft  in  view.  Let  him  fee  what 
you  fuffer  for  him.  He  cannot  prove 
bafe  to  fuch  an  excellence.  I  mould 
never  enjoy  my  head  of  my  fenfes, 
mould  this  man  prove  a  villain  to  you! 
—With  a  merit  fo  exalted,  you  may 
have  puniftiment  more  than  enough 
for  your  involuntary  fault  in  that  huf- 
band. 

I  would  not  have  you  be  too  fure, 
that  their  project  to  feize  you  is  over. 
The  words  intimating  that  it  is  over, 
in  the  letter  of  that  abominable  Ara- 
bella, feem  calculated  to  give  you  fe- 
curity. — She  only  fays,  (he  believes 
that defign  is  over. — And  I  do  not  yet 
find  from  Mils  Lloyd,  that  it  is  dil- 
avowed.  So  it  will  be  beft,  when  you 
are  in  London,  to  be  private,  and,  for 
fear  of  the  worft,  to  let  every  dircclion 
be  to  a  third  place;  for  I  would  not, 
for  the  world,  have  you  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fuch  flaming  and  malevolent 
ipirits  by  furprize. 

I  will  myfelf  be  content  to  direft  to 
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you  ztfeme  third  place;  and  I  (hall  then 
be  able  to  aver  to  my  mother,  or  to  any 
other,  if  occafion  be,  that  I  know  not 
where  you  are. 

Befides,  this  meafure  will  make  you 
lefs  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences 
of  their  violence,  mould  they  refolve 
to  attempt  to  carry  you  off  in  fpite  of 
Lovelace. 

I  would  have  you  direcl:  to  Mr. 
Hickman,  even  your  anfwer  to  tliis. 
I  have  a  reafon  for  it.  Befides,  my 
mother,  notwithftandingthis  particular 
indulgence,  is  very  pofitive.  They 
have  prevailed  upon  her,  I  know,  to 
give  her  word  to  this  purpofe — Spiteful 
poor  wretches!  Howl  hate  in  particu- 
lar your  foolifli  uncle  Antony. 

I  would  not  have  your  thoughts 
dwell  on  the  contents  of  your  filter's 
(hocking  letter;  but  purfue  other  fub- 
jefts — The  fubjefts  before  you.  And 
let  me  know  your  progrefs  with  Love- 
lace, and  what  he  lays  to  this  diabolical 
curfe.  So  far  you  may  enter  into  this 
hateful  fubjjecl:.  I  expecl  that  this  will 
aptly  introduce  the  grand  topick  be- 
tween you,  without  needing  a  mediator. 

Come,  my  dear,  when  things  are  at 
worft,  they  will  mend.  Good  often 
comes,  when  evil  is  expecled. — But  if 
you  defpond,  there  can  be  no  hopes  of 
cure.  Don't  let  them  break  your  heart; 
for  that  is  plain  to  me,  is  now  what 
fome  people  have  in  view  to  do. 

Hew  poor,  towithold  from  you  your 
books,  yourjewels,  and  your  money  ! 
As  money  is  all  you  can  at  pre/ent 
want,  ilnce  they  will  vouchfafe  to  fend, 
your  cloaths,  I  fend  fifty  guineas  by 
the  bearer,  inclofed  in  fingle  papers  in 
my  Harris's  Mifcellanies.  I  charge  you, 
as  you  love  me,  return  them  not. 

I  have  more  at  your  fervice.  So  if 
you  like  not  your  lodgings  or  his  be- 
haviour when  you  get  to  town,  leave 
both  them  and  him  out  of  hand. 

I  would  advife  you  to  write  to  Mr. 
Morden  without  delay.  If  he  intends 
for  England,  it  may  haften  him.  Andi 
you  will  do  very  well  till  he  can  come. 
But  furely  Lovelace  will  be  infatuated, 
if  he  fecure  not  his  happinefs  by  your 
confent,  before  that  of  Mr.  Morden'sis 
made  needful  on  his  arrival. 

Once  more,  my  dear,  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  be  comforted.  Manage  with 
your  ufual  prudence  the  (lake  before 
you,  and  all  will  (till  be  happy.  Sup- 
pofe  yourfslf  to  be  me,  and  me  to  be 
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you,  [You  mpj—for  your  diftrefs  is 
mine}]  and  then  you  will  add  full  day 
to  thd'e  but  glimmering  lights  which 
are  held  out  to  you  by  jour  ever-affec- 
tionate and  faithful 

ANNA  HOWE. 

I  hurry  this  away  by  Robert.  I  will 
enquire  into  the  truth  of  your 
aunt's  pretences  about  the  change 
of  meafures  which  fhe  fays  they 
intended  in  cafe  you  had  not  gone 
away. 

LETTER    LIU. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,   APRIL  26. 

YOUR  letter,  my  beloved  Mils 
Howe,  gives  me  great  comfort. 
How  fweetly  do  I  experience  the  truth 
of  the  wife  man's  obfervation,  That  a 
faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life ! 

Your  meflenger  finds  me  juft  Jetting 
out  for  London:  the  chaife  at  the  door. 
Already  I  have  taken  leave  of  the  good 
widow,  who  has  obliged  me  with  the 
company  of  her  eldeft  daughter,  at  Mr. 
Lovelace's  requeft,  while  he  rides  by 
\is.  The  young  gentlewoman  is  to  re- 
turn in  two  or  three  days  with  the 
chaife,  in  it's  way  to  my  Lord  M.'s 
Hertfordshire  feat. 

I  received  my  filler's  dreadful  letter 
on  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Lovelace  was 
out.  He  faw,  on  his  return,  my  extreme 
anguijk  and  dejeffion ;  and  he  was  told 
bovj  much  ivorfe  I  had  been:  for  I  had 
fainted  away  more  than  once. 

I  think  the  contents  of  it  have  touch- 
ed my  head  as  well  as  my  heart. 

He  would  fain  have  feen  it.  But  I 
would  not  permit  that,  becaufe  of  the 
threatenings  he  would  have  found  in  it 
againlt  himfelf.  As  it  *vias,  the  effeft 
it  had  upon  me,  made  him  break  out 
into  execrations  and  menaces.  I  was 
fo  ill,  that  he  himfelf  advifed  me  to 
delay  going  to  town  on  Monday,  a5  I 
propofed  to  do. 

He  is  extremely  regardful  and  tender 
of  me.  All  that  you  fuppoled  'would 
follow  this  violent  letter,  from  him,  has 
followed  it.  He  has  offered  himfelf  to 
my  acceptance,  in  fo  unreferved  a  man- 
ner, that  I  am  concerned  I  have  writ- 
ten fo  freely  and  fo  diffidently  of  him, 


Pray,  my  deareft  friend,  keep  to  your- 
felf  every-thing  that  may  appear  difre- 
putable  of  him  from  me. 

I  muft  acquaint  you,  that  his  kind 
behaviour,  and  my  low-fpiritednefs,  co- 
operating with  your  former  advice,  and 
my  unhappy  fituation,  made  me  that 
very  Sunday  evening  receive  unrefer<v- 
edly  his  declarations:  and  now  indeed  I 
am  more  in  his  power  than  ever. 

He  prefles  me  every  hour  [indeed  as 
needlefsly,  as  unkindly]  for  frefh  tokens 
of  my  eftecm  for  him,  and  confidence 
in  him.  And,  as  I  have  been  brought 
to  feme  verbal  concejjions,  if  he  mould 
prove  unworthy,  I  am  fure,  I  ftiall  have 
great  rea/bn  to  blame  this  violent  let- 
ter: for  I  have  no  refolution  at  all. 
Abandoned  thus  of  all  my  natural 
friends,  of  whofe  returning  favour  I 
have  now  no  hopes,  and  only  you  to 
pity  me,  and  you  reftrained,  as  I  may 
fay,  I  have  been  forced  to  turn  my  de- 
folate  heart  to  fuch  protection  as  I  could 
find. 

All  my  comfort  is,  that  your  advice 
repeatedly  given  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in 
your  kind  letter  before  me,  warrants 
me.  I  now  fet  out  the  more  chearfully 
to  London  on  that  account:  for  before, 
a  heavy  weight  hung  upon  my  heart; 
and,  although  I  thought  it  beft  and 
fafeft  to  go,  yet  my  fpirits  funk,  I  know 
not  why,  at  every  motion  I  made  to- 
wards a  preparation  for  it. 

I  hope  no  mifchief  will  happen  on  the 
road. — :I  hope  thefe  violent  fpirits  wilt 
not  meet. 

Eyeiy-one  is  waiting  for  me.— Par- 
don me,  my  beft,  my  kindeft  friend, 
that  I  return  your  Norris.  In  thefe 
more  promifing  profpe&s,  I  cannot  have 
occafion  for  your  favour.  Befides,  I 
have  fome  hope,  that  with  my  deaths 
they  will  fend  me  the  money  I  wrote 
for,  although  it  is  denied  me  in  the  let- 
ter. If  they  do  not,  and  if  I  mould  have 
occafion,  lean  but  fignify  my  wants  to 
fo  ready  a  friend.  And  I  have  promifed. 
to  be  obliged  only  to  you.  But  I  had 
rather,  methinks,  you  mould  have  it 
Jlilltofay,  if  challenged,  that  nothing 
of  this  nature  has  been  either  requefted 
or  done.  I  fay  this,  with  a  view  en- 
tirely to  my  future  hopes  of  recovering 
your  mother's  favour,  which,  next  to 
that  of  my  own  father  and  mother,  I  an} 
moft  felicitous  to  recover. 

I  muft  acquaint  you  with  one  thing 
more,  notwithftanding  my  hurry;  ancj 
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that  is,  that  Mr.  Lovelace  offered  either 
to  attend  me  to  Lord  M.'s,  or  to  lend 
for  his  chaplain,  yefterday.  He  prefjed 
me  to  confent  to  this  propofal,  moft 
earneftly;  and  even  feemed  defirous  ra- 
ther to  have  the  ceremony  pafs  here, 
than  in  London:  for  when  there,  I  had 
told  him,  it  was  time  enough  to  con- 
fider  of  fo  weighty  and  important  a 
matter.  Now,  upon  the  receipt  of  your 
kind,  yourconfolatory  letter,  methinks 
J  could  almoft  wifh  it  had  been  in  my 
flower  to  comply  with  his  earneft  feli- 
citations. But  this  dreadful  letter  has 
unhinged  my  whole  frame.  Then  fome 
little  puntlilio  furely  is  necelTary.  No 
preparation  made.  No  articles  drawn. 
No  licence  ready.  Grief  fo  extreme.-  no 
pleafure  in  profpec~t,  nor  fo  much  as  in 
wifh— O  my  dear,  who  could  think  of 
entering  into  fo  folemn  an  engagement  ? 
Who,  fo  unprepared,  could  ieem  to  be 
fo  ready ! 

If  I  could  flatter  myfelf,  that  my  in- 
difference to  all  the  joys  of  this  life  pro- 
ceeded from  proper  motives,  and  not 
rather  from  the  difappointments  and 
mortifications  my  pride  has  met  with, 
how  much  rather,  I  think,  fhould  I 
chufe  to  be  wedded  to  my  fhroud,  than 
to  any  man  on  earth  ! 

Indeed  I  have  at  prefent  no  pleafure, 
but  in  jour  friendfhip.  Continue  that 
to  me,  Ibefeechyou.  If  my  heart  rifes 
hereafter  to  a  capacity  of  more,  it  muft 
be  built  on  that  foundation . 

My  fpiiits  fink  again,  on  fetting  out. 
Excufe  this  depth  of  vapourifh  dejecr 
tion,  which  forbids  me  even  hope,  the 
cordial  that  keeps  life  from  ftagnating, 
and  which  never  was  denied  me  till 
within  thefe  eight- and-forty  hours. 

But  it  is  time  to  relieve  you. 

Adieu,  my  beft  beloved  and  kindefl 
friend  !  Pray 'for  your 

CLARISSA, 

LETTER     Liy. 

MISS   HOWE,   TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


muft  neither  of  us,  perhaps,  expeft  ab- 
folutely  of  the  other  what  is  the  righteft 
to  be  done;  and  yet  few  folks,  foyount* 
as  we  are,  better  kn.cw,  ivhat  that  rigfit 
is.  I  cannot  feparafe  myfelf  from  you; 
although  I  give  a  double  i«ftance  of  my 
vanity  in  joining  myfelf  with,  yqu,  in, 
this  particularaffertion. 

I  am  moft  heartily  rejoiced,  that  your 
profpe&s  are  fo  much  mended;  and, 
that,  as  I  hoped,  good  has  been  pro- 
duced out  of  evil.  What  muft  the  man 
have  been,  what  muft  have  been  his 
views,  had  he  not  taken  fuch  a  turn, 
upon  a  letter  fo  vile,  and  upon  a  treat- 
ment fo  unnatural ;  hjmfelf  principally 
the  occafion  of  it? 

You  know  bejl  your  motives  for  fu- 
fpending:  but  I  wifh  you  could  have 
taken  him  at  offers  fo  earneft*.  Why 
fhould  you  pot  have  permitted  him  to, 
fend  for  Lord  M.'s  chaplain?  If  punc- 
tilio only  was  in  the  way,  and  want  of 
a  licence,  and  of  proper  preparations, 
and  fuch-like,  my  fervice  to  you,  my 
dear:  and  there  is  ceremony  tantamount 
tp  your  ceremony. 

PO  not,  do  not,  my  dear  friend,  again 
be  fo  very  melancholy  a  decliner,  as  to, 
prefer  a  fhroud,  when  the  matter  you, 
wilh  for  is  in  your  power;  and  when, 
as  you  have  juftly  faid  heretofore,  perr 
fons  cannot  die  'when  they  will, 

But  it  is  a  ftrange  perverfenefs  in  hu- 
man nature,  that  we  flight  that  when 
near  ys,  which  at  a  diftance  we  wifh, 
for. 

You  have  now  but  one  point  to  pur-, 
fue;  that  is  marriage:  let  that  be  fo- 
lemnized.  Leave  the  reft  to  Providence; 
and,  to  ufe  your  own  words  in  a  for- 
mer letter,  follow  as  that  leads.  Yoy 
will  have  a  handibme  man;  a  genteel 
man;  he  would  be  a  imfe  man,  if  he 
were  not  vain  of  his  endowments,  and. 
wild  and  intriguing:  but  while  the  eyes 
of  many  of  our  fex,  taken  by  fo  fpecious. 
a  form  and  fo  brilliant  a  fpirit,  encou- 
rage that  vanity,  you  muft  he  cqntent- 
ed  to  ftay  till  grey  hairs  and  pru.der.ce 
enter  upon  the  ftage  together.  You, 
would  not  haveeyery-thing  in  the  fame 
man. 

I  believe  Mr.  Hickman  treads  no 
crooked  paths;  but  he  hobbles  moft 
ungracefully  in  a  ftrait  one.  Yet  Mr. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  £7. 

I  Am  forry  you  fent  back  my  Norris. 
But  you  muft  be  allowed  to  do  as 
you  -pleafe.  So  muft  I,  in  my  turn.  We 

*  Mr.  Lovelace  in  his  next  letter  tells  his  friend  how  extremely  ill  the  lady  was  j  recovering 
from  fits  to  fall  into  ftronger  fits,  and  nubody  expecting  her  life.  She  had  not,  he  lays,  ac- 
quainted Mifs  Howe,  how  very  ill  ihe  was.  In  Page  417,  flic  tells  Mil's  Howe,  that 
motives  for  (ufptndinjj  wcje  not  mcn-'y  ctnnnr.lms  ones 
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Hickman,  though  he  pleafet  not  my 
eye,  nor  diverts  my  ear,  will-not,  as  I 
believe,  dijgi'jt  the  one,  nor  /hock  the 
other.  Your  man,  as  I  have  lately  faid, 
will  always  keep  up  attention 5  you  will 
always  be  alive  with  him,  though  per- 
haps more  from  fenrs  than  hopes:  while 
Mr.  Hickman  will  neither  fay  any- 
thing to  keep  one  awake  ;  nor  yet,  by 
Shocking  adventures,  make  one's  (lum- 
bers uneafy. 

I  believe  I  now  know  which  of  the 
two  men  fo  prudent  a  perfon  as  you 
•would,  at  firft,  have  chofen  ;  nor  doubt 
I,  that  you  can  guefs  which  I  would 
have  made  choice  of,  if  I  might.  But 
proud  as  we  are,  the  proudeft  of  us  all 
can  only  refufe,  and  many  of  us  accept 
the  but  half-worthy,  for  fear  a  ftill 
worfe  fliould  offer. 

If  men  had  chofen  their  miftreffes  for 
fpirits  like  their  own,  although  Mr. 
Lovelace,  at  the  long  run,  might  have 
been  toomany  for  me,  I  don't  doubt  but 
I  mould  have  given  heart-ache  for 
heart-ache,  for  one  half-year  at  leaft; 
while  you,  with  my  dull- fwift,  would 
have  glided  on  as  ferenely,  as  calmly, 
as  unaccountably,  as  the  fucceeding 
feafons;  and  varying  nootherwife  than 
they,  to  bring  on  new  beauties  and  con- 
veniences to  all  about  you. 

*      .#,.. 
I  WAS  going  on  in  this  ftile — But 

my  mother  broke  in  upon  me,  with  a 
prohibitory  afpeft.  She  gave  me  leave 
for  one  letter  only. — She  had  juft  parted 
with  your  odious  uncle;  and  they  have 
been  in  clofe  conference  again. 

She  has  vexed  me.  I  mull  lay  this 
by  til  II  hear  from  you  again;  not  know- 
ing whither  to  fend  it. 

Dire  ft  me  to  a  third-place,  as  I  de- 
fired  in  my  former. 

I  told  my  mother,  (on  her  challeng- 
ing me)  that  I  was  writing  indeed,  and 
to  you  :  but  it  was  only  to  amufe  my- 
felf;  for  I  protefted,  that  I  knew  not 
•where  to  fend  to  you. 

I  hope  that  your  next  may  inform  me 
of  your  nuptials,  although  the  next  to 
that  were  to  acquaint  me,  that  he  was 
the  ungratefullelt  monfter  on  earth;  as 
he  muft  be,  if  not  the  kindeft  hufband 
in  it. 

My  mother  has  vexed  me.  But  fo, 
on  revifmg,  I  wrote  before.— But  flie 
has  unhinged  me,  as  you  call  it :  pre- 
tended to  catechize  Hickman,  I  allure 
you,  for  contributing  to  our  fuppofed 
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correfpondence.  Catechized  him  fe- 
verely  too,  upon  my  word  ! — I  believe 
I  have  a  fneaking  kindnefs  for  tha 
fneaking  fellow;  for  I  cannot  endure 
that  any-body  mould  treat  him  like  a 
fool  but  myfelf. 

I  believe,  between  you  and  me,  the 
good  lady  forgot  herfelf.  I  heard  her 
loud.  She  poffibly  imagined,  that  my 
father  was  come  to  life  again. — Yet  the 
meeknef's  of  the  man  might  have  1'oen 
convinced  her,  I  mould  have  thought; 
for  my  father,  it  feems,  would  talk  as 
loud  as  (he,  I  fuppofe,  (though  within 
a  few  yards  of  each  other)  as  if  both 
were  out  of  their  way,  and  were  hal- 
looing at  half  a  mile's  diltance,  to  get 
in  again. 

I  know  you'll  blame  me  for  this 
faucinefs — But  I  told  you  I  was  vexed: 
and  if  I  had  not  a  fpirit,  my  parentage 
on  both  fides  might  be  doubted. 

You  muft  not  chide  me  too  feverely, 
however,  becaufe  I  have  learned  of  you 
not  to  defend  myfelf  in  an  error:  and  I 
own  I  am  wrong ;  and  that's  enough  : 
you  won't  be  fo  generous  in  this  cafe, 
as  you  are  in  every  other,  if  you  don't 
think  it  is. 

Adieu,  my  dear!  I  muft,  I  will  love 
you;  and  love  you  for  ever!  So  fub- 
fcribes  your 

ANNA  Hows. 


LETTER    LV. 

FROM    MISS    HOWE.      INCLOSED    IW 
THE  ABOVE. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  2/. 

I  Have  been  making  enquiry,  as  I  told 
you  I  would,  whether  your  relations 
had  really  (before  you  left  them)  re- 
folved  upon  that  change  of  meafures 
which  your  aunt  mentions  in  her  letter; 
and  by  laying  together  feveral  pieces  of 
intelligence,  fome  drawn  from  my  mo- 
ther, through  your  uncle  Antony's  com- 
munications; fome  from  Mils  Lloyd, 
by  your  fitter's;  and  fome  by  a  third 
way,  that  I  mall  not  tell  you  of;  I  have 
reafon  to  think  the  following  a  true  ftate 
of  the  cafe. 

That  there  was  no  intention  of  a 
change  of  meafures,  till  within  two  or 
three  days  of  your  going  away.  On  the 
contrary,  your  brother  and  lifter,  though 
they  had  no  hope  of  prevailing  with  you 
in  Solmes's  favour,  were  reiblved  never 

to 
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to  give  over  their  perfecutions  till  they 
had  pufhed  you  upon  taking  fome  ftep, 
which,  by  help  of  their  good  offices, 
fliould  be  deemed  inexcufable  by  the 
hal  f  witted  fouls  they  had  to  play  u  pon . 

But  that  at  laft  your  mother  (tired 
with  and  perhaps  afhamed  of  the  paf- 
five  part  (he  had  acted)  thought  fit  to 
declare  to  Mifs  Bell,  that  (he  was  de- 
termined to  try  to  put  an  end  to  the  fa- 
liiily-feuds}  and  to  get  your  uncle  Har- 
lowe  to  fecond  her  endeavours. 

This  alarmed  yourbrother  and  fifter; 
and  then  a  change  of  meafures  was  re- 
folved  upon.  Solmes's  offers  were, 
however,  too  advantageous  to  be  given 
up;  and  your  father's  condefcenfion 
was  now  to  be  their  fole  dependence, 
and  (as  they  give  it  out)  the  trying  of 
what  that  would  do  with  you,  their  laft 
effort. 

And,  indeed,  my  dear,  this  muft  have 
fucceeded,  I  verily  think,  with  fuch  a 
daughter  as  they  had  to  deal  with,  could 
that  father  who  never,  I  dare  fay,  kneel- 
ed in  his  life  but  to  his  God,  have  fo  far 
condefcended  as  your  aunt  writes  he 
would. 

But  then,  my  dear,  what  would  this 
have  done? — Perhaps  you  would  have 
given  Lovelace  the  meeting^  in  hopes  to 
pacify  him,  and  prevent  mifchiefj  fup- 
pofing  that  they  had  given  you  time, 
and  not  hurried  you  directly  into  the 
ftate.  But  if  you  had  not  met  him,  you 
fee,  that  he  was  refolved  to  vifit  them, 
and  well  attended  too:  and  what  muft 
have  been  the  confequence  ? 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  know 
not  but  matters  may  be  beft  as  they  are, 
however  difagreeable  that  bejl  is. 

I  hope  your  confederate  and  thought- 
ful mind  will  make  a  good  ufe  of  this 
hint.  Who  would  not  with  patience 
fuftain  even  a  great  evil,  if  (he  could 
perfuade  herfelf,  that  it  was  kindly  dif- 
penfed,in  order  to  prevent  ay?/7/greater? 
• — Efpecially,  if  (he  could  fit  down,  as 
you  can,  and  acquit  her  own  heart? 

Permit  me  one  further  obfervation— 
Do  we  not  fee,  from  the  above  ftate  of 
the  matter,  what  might  have  been  done 
before,  by  the  vjorthy perfon  of  your  fa- 
mily, had  (he  exerted  the  mother,  in  be- 
half of  a  child  fo  meritorious,  yet  fo 
much  opprefled? 

Adieu,  my  dear,  I  will  be  ever  yours. 
ANNA  HOWE. 
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Clariff'a,  in  her  anfvjer  to  the  firfl  of 
tbet<u!o  la/l  letters,  chide 3  her  friend 
for  giving  fo  little  weight  to  her  ad- 
vice, in  relation  to  her  behaviour  ta 
her  mother.  It  may  he  proper  to  in~ 
fert  here  tbefollowitig  extrafls  front 
that  anjwer;  though  a  little  before 
the  time. 

'  You  aflame,  my  dear,' 'fays  Jhe,  *  your 
'  ufual,  and  ever-agreeable  Itile,  in  what 
'  you  write  of  the  two  gentlemen*,  and 
'  how  unaptly  you  think  they  have  chofen; 
'Mr.  Hickman  in  addrefling  you;  Mr. 
'  Lovelace  me.  But  I  am  inclinable  to 
'believe,  that  with  a  view  to  happinefs, 
'  however  two  mild  tempers  might  agree, 
'  two  high  ones  would  make  lad  work  of 
'  it,  both  at  one  time  violent  and  unyield- 
'ing.  You  two  might  indeed  havera- 
'queted  the  ball  betwixt  you,  as  you 
'fayf.  But  Mr.  Hickman,  by  his  gen- 
'tle  manners,  feems  formed  for  you,  if 
'you  go  not  too  far  with  him.  If  you 
'do,  it  would  be  a  tamenefs  in  him  to 
'  bear  it,  which  would  make  a  man  move 
'contemptible  than  Mr.  Hickman  can 
'ever  deferve  to  be  made.  Nor  is  it  a 

*  difgrace  for  even  a  brave  man,  who 
'  knows  what  a  woman  is,  to  vow  to  him 
'  afterwards,  to  be  very  obfequjous  6*- 
1 forehand. 

'  Do  you  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
'  Mr.  Lovelace's  character,  that  he  can 
'  be  often/we  and  violent  ? — Does  he  not, 
« as  all  fuch  fpirits  muft,  fubjecT:  himfelf 
'  to  the  neceffity  of  making  fubmiflions 
'for  his  exceffes,  far  more  mortifying  to 
'  a  proud  heart  than  thofe  condefcenfions 
•which  the  high-fpirited  are  fo  apt  to 
'  impute  as  a  weaknefs  af  mind  in  fuch 
'  a  man  as  Mr.  Hickmaft  ? 

'  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  Mr. 
'  Hickman  is  fuch  a  one,  as  would  rather 
'  bear  an  affronty/ww  a  lady,  than  offer 
'  one  to  her.  He  had  rather,  I  dare  fay, 
'  that  (he  mould  have  occafion  to  a(k  bit 
'  pardon,  than  he  hers.  But,  my  dear, 
'you  have  outlived  your  firft  faffion;  and 
'  had  the  fecond  man  been  an  angel,  he 

*  would  not  have  been  more  than  indiffe- 
' rent  to  you. 

'  My  motives  forfufpending,'^r0«^<& 
/be,  '  were  not  merely  ceremonious  ones. 
'  I  was  really  very  ill.  I  could  not  hold 
'  up  my  head.  The  contents  of  my  fitter's 
'letters  had  pierced  my  heart,  fudeed, 
'my  dear,  I  was  very  ill.  And  was  I, 


«  Stt  Page  416,  and  Paae  373.  f  Page  373. 
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'  moreover,  to  be  as  resdy  \o  accept  his 
«  offer,  as  if  I  were  afraid  be  never  would 
'  repeat  it  ? 

*  I  fee  with  great  regret,  that  your 

*  mamma  is  dill  immoveably  bent  againil 

*  oor  correfpondence.     "What  (hall  I  do 
'  about  it?— It  goes  againft  me  to  con- 
'  tinue  it,  or  to  wi(h  you  to  favour  me 

*  with  returns. — Yet  I  have  fo  managed 

*  my  matters,  that  I  have  no  friend  but 
'  you  to  advife  with.     It  is  enough  to 
'  make  one,  indeed,  wifti  to  be  married 

*  to  this  man,  though  a  man  of  errors; 
*•  as  he  has  worthy  relations  of  my  own 
'  fex;  and  I  (hould  have  fome  friends,  I 

*  hope — And  \\av\ngfome,  I  might  have 

*  more.-f-for  as  money  is  faid  to  increafe 

*  money,  fo  does  the  countenance  of  per- 

*  fons  of  character  increafe  friends:  while 

*  the  deftitute  rnufl  be  deftitute. — It  goes 
«  againft  my  heart  to  beg  of  you  to  dif- 

*  continue  correfponding  with  me;   and 

*  yet  it  is  againft  my  confcience  to  carry 
1  it  on  againft  parental  prohibition.  But 

*  I  dare  not  ufe-all  the  arguments  againft 

*  it  that  I  could  ufe — And  why?1— For 
'fear  I  fliould  convince  you;  and  you 

*  fho'uld  rejec~l  me  as  the  reft  of  my  friends 

*  have  done.     I  leave,  therefore,  the  de- 
'  termination  of  this  point  upon  you.— 

*  I  am  not,  I  find,  to  be  trufted  with  it. 

*  But  be  mitre  all  the  fault,  and  all  the 
'  punifhment,  if  it  be  punifhable! — And 

*  certainly  it  muft,  when  it  can  be  the 

*  caxife   of   thofe  over-lively    fentences 
'  wherewith  you  conclude  the  letter  I 
'  have  before  me,  and  which  I  mutt  no 

*  farther  animadvert  upon,  becauie  you 
'  forbid  me  to  do  fo.' 

fo  the  feconJ  letter,  among  other  things, 
jbefajs, 

*  So,  my  dear,  you  feem  to  think,  that 
k  there  was  ufat-s  m.my  error.  The  cor- 
'  dial,  the  confiderate  friend  is  feen  in  the 

*  obiervation  you  make  on  this  occafion. 

*  Yet  fmce  things  have  happened  as  they 
'  have,  would  to  Heaven  I  could  hear, 
'  that  all  the  world  acquitted  my  father, 

*  or,  at  If  aft,  my  mother!  whoie  charac- 

*  ter,  before  thefe  family-feuds  broke  our, 

*  was  the  fuhjeft  of  every  one's  admim- 
'  tion.  Don't  letany-body  fay  from  you, 

*  lo  that  it  may  come  to  her  ear,  that  fhe 

*  might,  by  a  timely  exertion  of  her  fine 
'  talents,  have  fav«d  her  unhappy  child. 

*  You  willobferve,  my  dear,  that  in  her 
'nivngcoJ  time,  when  fhe  faw  that  there 

*  was  not  likely  to  be  an  end  to  my  bro- 

',  j»Tlecutions,  flie  refolved  to  exert 


herfelf.  Butthe  pragmatical  daughter^ 
by  the  fatal  meeting,  precipitated  all, 
and  fruftrated  her  indulgent  defigns. 
O  my  love,  I  am  now  convinced,  by 
dear  experience,  that  while  children 
are  fo  happy  as  to  have  parents  or 
guardians,  whom  they  may  confult, 
they  mould  notprefume  (no,  not  with 
the  beft  and  pureft  intentions)  tc  fol- 
low  their  own  conceits,  in  material 
cafes. 

'A  ray  of  hope  of  futurtreconciliation 
darts  in  upon  my  mind,  from  the  in. 
rention  you  tell  me  my  mother  had  to 
exert  herfelf  in  my  favour,  had  I  not 
gone  away.  And  my  hope  is  the 
ftronger,  as  this  communication  points 
out  to  me,  that  my  uncle  Harhnve't 
interefl  is  likely,  in  my  mother's  opj- 
nion,  to  be  of  weight,  if  it  could  be 
engaged.  It  will  behove  me,  perhaps, 
to  apply  to  that  dear  uncle,  if  a  pro* 
per  occafion  offer.* 

LETTER    LVI, 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL* 
FORD, 


MONDAY,  APRIL   244 

FATE  is  weaving  a  whimlical  web 
for  thy  friend  ;  and  I  fee  not  but  I 
(hall  be  inevitably  manacled. 

Here  have  I  been  at  work,  dig,  dig, 
dig,  like  a  cunning  miner,  at  one  timej 
and  fpreading  my  fnaies,  like  an  art- 
ful fowler,  at  another,  and  exulting  in 
my  contrivances  to  get  this  inimitable 
creature  abfolutely  into  my  power. 
Every  thing  made  for  me.  Her  brother 
and  uncles  were  but  my  pioneers:  her 
father  ftormed  as  I  directed  him  to 
ftorm.  Mrs.  Howe  was  acted  by  the 
fpringsl  fetatwmk:  herdaughtei  was 
moving  for  me,  and  yet  imagined  her- 
felf plumb  againft  me:  and  the  dear 
creature  herfelf  had  already  run  her 
ftuhhorn  neck  into  my  gin,  and  knew 
not  that  (he  was  caught,  for  I  had  not 
drawn  my  fprindges  ctefe  about  her—  •' 
And  jult  as  all  this  was  compleated, 
\vouhift  thou  believe,  that  I  mould  be 
my  own  enemy,  and  her  friend  ?  —  That 
I  mould  he  iu  totally  diverted  from  all 
my  favourite  purpofes,  as  to  propofe  to 
marry  her  before  I  went  to  town,  in  or* 
der  to  put  it  cut  of  my  own  power  to 
relume  them  ? 

When  thou  knoweft  this,  wilt  thou 
not  think  that  my  black  angel  plays  me 
booty,  and  has  taken  it  into  his  head 
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to  urge  me  on  to  the  indiffoluble  tie, 
that  he  might  be  more  fure  of  me  (from 
the  complex  tranfgrefllons  to  which  he 
will  certainly  ftimulate  me,  when  wed- 
ded) than  perhaps  he  thought  he  could 
be  from  the  fimple  fins,  in  which  I  have 
fo  long  allowed  myfelf,  that  they  feem 
to  have  the  plea  of  habit. 

Thou  wilt  be  ftill  the  more  furpf  ized, 
when  I  tell  thee,  that  there  feems  to  be 
a  coalition  going  forward  between  the 
black  angels  and  the  white  ones  ;  for 
here  has  hers  induced  her  in  one  hour, 
and  by  one  retrograde  accident,  to  ac- 
knowledge, what  the  charming  creature 
never  before  acknowledged,  a  preferable 
favour  for  me.  She  even  avows  an 
intention  to  be  mine — Mine,  without 
reformation-conditions.— -She  permits 
itie  to  talk  of  love  to  her:  of  the  irrevo- 
cable ceremony:  yet,  another  extraor- 
dinary! poftpones  that  ceremony;  chufes 
to  fet  out  for  London;  and  even  to  go 
to  the  widow's  in  town. 

'Well,  but  how  comes  all  this  about?' 
mcthinks  thou  afkeft. — '  Thou,  Love- 

*  lace,  dealeft  in  wonders;  yet  aimeft 

*  not  at  the  marvellous — How  did  all 

*  this  come  about?' 

I  will  tell  thee — I  was  in  danger  of 
lofmg  my  charmer  for  ever. — She  was 
foal-ing  upward  to  her  native  fkies.  She 
was  got  above  the  earth,  by  means,  too, 
of  the  earth-born:  and  fomething  ex- 
traordinary was  to  be  done  to  keep  her 
with  us  fublunaries.  And  what  fo 
effectually  as  the  foothing  voice  of  love, 
and  the  attracting  offer  of  matrimony 
from  a  man  not  hated,  can  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  maiden  heart  aching  with 
uncertainty;  and  before  impatient  of  the 
questionable  queftion  ? 
'  This,  in  fhbrt,  was  the  cafe — While 
fhe  was  refuting  all  manner  of  obliga- 
tion to  me,  keeping  me  at  haughty  dif- 
tance,  in  hopes  that  her  coufm  Mor- 
ten's arrival  would  foon  fix  her  in  a 
full  and  abfolute  independence  of  me; 
difgufted  likewife  at  her  adorer,  for 
holding  himfelf  the  reins  of  his  own 
paffions,  inftead  of  giving  them  up  to  her 
tontioul — She  writes  a  letter,  urging 
an  anlwer  to  a  letter  before  fent,  for  her 
apparel,  her  jewels,  and  fome  gold, 
•which  fhe  had  left  behind  her;  all  which 
•was  to  fave  her  pride  from  obligation, 
and  to  promote  the  independence  her 
heart  was  fet  upon.  And  what  fol- 
lowed but  a  fhocking  ani'wer,  made  ftill 
inore  fhocking  by  the  communication 
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of  a  father's  curfe  upon  a  daughter  de- 
ferving  only  bleffings  ? — A  ciirfe  upon 
the  curfer's  heart,  and  a  double  one 
upon  the  tranfmitter's,  thefpiteful,  the 
envious  Arabella! 

Abfent  when  it  came;  on  my  return, 
I  found  her  recovering  from  fits,  again 
to  fall  into  ftronger  fits;  and  nobody 
expecting  her  life;  half  a  doien  rneflen- 
gers  difpatched  to  find  me  out.  Nor 
wonder  at  her  being  fo  affecled ;  fhe, 
whofe  filial  piety  gave  her  dreadful  faith 
in  a  father's  curies;  and  the  curfe  of  this 
gloomy  tyrant  extending  (to  ufe  her 
own  words,  when  fhe  could  fpeak)  ta 
both  ivyrlJs. — O  that  it  had  turned,  in 
the  moment  of  it's  utterance,  to  a  mor- 
tal quinfey,  and  flicking  in  his  gullet, 
had  choaked  the  oid  execrator,  as  a 
warning  to  all  fuch  unnatural  fathers! 

What  a  mifcreant  had  I  been,  not  to 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  her  back, 
by  all  the  endearments,  by  all  the  vows, 
by  all  the  offers,  that  I  could  make  her? 
I  did  bring  her  back.  More  than  a 
father  to  her;  for  I  have  given  her  a  life 
her  Unnatural  father  had  well-nigh 
taken  away:  fhail  I  not  cherifh  the  fruits 
of  my  own  benefaclion  ?  1  was  earneft 
in  my  vows  to  marry;  and  my  ardour 
to  urge  the  prefent  time  was  a  real  ar- 
dour. But  extreme  dejeclion,  with  a 
mingled  delicacy,  that  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments I  doubt  not  fhe  wiil  prelerve, 
have  caufed  her  to  refufe  me  the  time, 
though  not  the  folemnityj  for  me  has 
told  me,  that  now  fhe  nuift  be  wholly 
in  my  protection,  [being  dejlitute  "of 
every  other  /] — More  indebted  ftill,  thy 
friend,  as  thou  feeft,  to  her  cruel  rela- 
tions, than  toherfelf,  for  her  favour! 

She  has  written  to  Mifs  Howe  an  ac- 
count of  their  barbarity;  but  has  not 
acquainted  her,  how  very  ill  foe  cwas. 

Low,  very  low,  fhe  remains;  yet, 
dreading  her  ftupid  brother's  enter- 
prize,  fhe  wants  to bein  London;  where, 
but  for  this  accident,  and  (wouldft  thou 
have  believed  it?)  for  my perfuajlons^ 
feeing  her  fo  very  ill,  fhe  would  have 
been  this  night;  and  we  fhall  actually 
fet  out  on  Wednefday  morning,  if  fhe 
be  not  worfe. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  with 
thee,  on  thy  heavy  preachment  of  Sa- 
turday laft. 

Thou  art  apprehenfive,  that  the  lady- 
is  now  truly  in  danger;  and  it  is  a 
miracle,  thou  telleft  me,  if  fhe  withftand 
fuch  an  attempterj  knowing  what  we 

know 
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know  of  the  fex,  thou  fayeft,  thou 
fhouldft  dread,  wert  thon  me,  tomake 
farther  trial,  left  thou  (honldft  fucceed. 
And,  in  another  place,  telleft  me,  that 
thou  pleadeft  not  for  the  (late  for  any 
favour  thou  haft  for  it. 

What  an  advocate  art  thou  for  ma- 
trimony !— Thou  wert  ever  an  unhappy 
fellow  at  argument.  Does  the  trite 
ftuff  with  which  the  reft  of  thy  letter 
abounds,  in  favour  of  wedlock,  ftrike 
with  the  force  that  this  which  I  have 
tranfcribed  does  agmnfi  it  ? 

Thou  takeft  great  pains  to  convince 
roe,  and  that  from  thediftrefles  the  lady 
is  reduced  to,  (chiefly  by  her  friends 
perfecutions  ami I  implacablenefs,  I  hope 
thou  wilt  own,  and  not  from  me,  as 
yet)  that  the  propofed  trial  will  not  be 
a/air  trial.  But  let  meafkthee,  Is  not 
calamity  theteftof  virtue?  And wouldft 
thou  not  have  me  value  this  charming 
creature  upon  proof  of  her  merits  ?— 
Do  I  not  intend  to  reward  her  by  mar- 
riage, if  (he  ftand  thztproof? 

But  why  repeat  I  what  I  have  faid 
before?— Turn  back,  thou  egregious 
arguer,  turn  back  to  my  long  letter  of 
the  1 3th*;  anc*  tnou  w'^  there  find 
every  fyllable  of  what  thou  haft  written 
either  an fwered  or  invalidated. 

But!  am  not  angry  with  thee,  Jack. 
J  love  oppofition.  As  gold  is  tried  by 
5re,  and  virtue  by  temptation;  fo  is 
fterling  wit  byoppofition.  Have  I  not, 
before  thou  letteft  out  as  an  advocate 
for  my  fair-one,  often  brought  thee  in, 
as  making  objections  to  my  proceed- 
ings, for  no  other  reafon  than  to  exalt 
myfelf  by  proving  thee  a  man  of  fti  aw? 
As  Homer  raifes  up  manyof  his  cham- 
pions, and  gives  them  terrible  names, 
only  to  have  them  knocked  on  the  head 
by  his  heroes. 

However,  take  K>  thee  this  one  piece 
of  advice — Evermore  be  fure  of  being 
in  the  right,  when  thou  prefumeft  to  fit 
down  to  correct  thy  mafter. 

And  another,  if  thou  wilt — Never 
offer  to  invalidate  the  force  which  a 
virtuous  education  ought  to  have  in  the 
fex,  by  endeavouring  to  find  excufes 
for  their  frailty  from  ihefrailty  of  ours. 
For,  are  we  not  devils  to  each  other? 
They  tempt  us;  we  tempt  them.  Be- 
caufe  we  men  cannot  refift  temptation, 
is  that  a  realon  that  -Mcmen  ought  not, 
when  the  whole  of  their  education  is 
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caution  and  warning  againft  our  at- 
tempts ?  Do  not  their  grandmothers 
give  them  one  eafy  rule?— Men  are  to 
afk — Women  are  to  deny. 

Well,  but  to  return  to  my  principal 
fob] eft;  let  me  obferve,  that  be  my  fu- 
ture refolutions  what  they  will  as  to 
this  lady,  the  contents  of  the  violent 
letter  (he  has  received,  have  fet  me  at 
leaft  a  month  forward  with  her.  I 
can  now,  as  I  hinted,  talk  of  love 
and  marriage,  without  controu]  or  re- 
ftriftion;  her  injunctions  no  more  my 
terror. 

In  this  fweetly  familiar  way  (hall  we 
fet  out  together  for  London.  Mrs. 
Sorlings's  eldeft  daughter,  at  my  mo- 
tion, is  to  attend  her  in  the  chaife; 
while  I  ride  by  way  of  efcort:  for  (he 
is  extremely  apprehenfive  of  the  Sing- 
leton plot;  and  has  engaged  me  to  be 
all  patience,  if  any-thing  fhould  hap- 
pen on  the  road.  But  nothing  I  ara 
fuie  lulll  happen:  for,  by  a  letter  re- 
ceived juft  now  from  Jofeph,  I  under- 
ftand,  that  James  Hai  lowe  has  already 
laid  afide  his  ftupid  project.  And  this 
by  the  earned  defire  of  all  thofe  of  his 
friends  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
it;  who  were  afraid  of  the  confequences 
that  might  attend  it.  But  it  is  not  over 
with  me  however;  although  I  am  not 
determined  at  prefent  as  to  the  ufes  I 
may  make  of  it. 

My  beloved  tells  me,  (he  fliall  have 
her  cloaths  fent  her:  (he  hopes  alfo  her 
jewels,  and  feme  gold,  which  /lie  left 
behind  her.  But  Jofeph  fays,  cloaths 
only  will  be  fent.  I  will  not,  however, 
tefi  her  that:  on  the  contrary,  I  fay, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  they  will  fend 
all  /lie  wrote  for.  The  greater  her  dif- 
appointment  from  them,  the  greater 
muft  be  her  dependence  on  me, 

But,  after  all,  I  hope  I  fliall  be  ena- 
bled to  be  honeft  to  a  merit  fo  tranfcen- 
dent.  The  oevil  take  thee  though  for 
thy  opinion  given  fo  mal-a  propos, 
that  (he  may  be  overcome. 

'  If  thou  defignelt  to  be  honeft,' 
methinks  thou  fayeft,  '  why  (hould 
'  not  Singleton's  plot  be  over  with 
*  thee,  as  it  is  with  her  brother?'' 

Becaufe,  (if  I  muft  anfwer  thee) 
where  people  are  fo  modeftly  doubtful 
of  what  they  are  able  to  do,  it  is  good 
to  leave  a  loop- hole.  And  let  me  adJ, 
that  when  a  man's  heart  i*  fet  upon  a 
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point,  and  any-thinr  occurs  to  beat 
him  off,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult, 
when  the  fufpending  reafon  ceafes,  to 
forbear  refuming  it. 


LETTER    LVII. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  2.5. 

ALL  hands  at  work  in  preparation 
for  London.  What  makes  my 
heart  beat  fo  ftrong?  Why  rifes  it  to 
niy  throat,  in  fuch  half-choaking  flut- 
ters, when  I  think  of  what  this  re- 
moval may  do  for  me  ?  I  am  hitherto 
refolved  to  be  honeft:  and  that  in- 
creafes  my  wonder  at  thefe  involuntary 
commotions.  'Tis  a  plotting  villain 
of  a  heart:  it  ever  wasj  and  ever  will 
be,  I  doubt.  Such  a  joy  when  any 
roguery  is  going  forward!  —  I  fo  little 
it's  matter  !  —  A  head  likewife  fo  well 
turned  to  anfwer  the  triangular  varlet's 
jmpulfes!  —  No  matter.  I  will  have 
one  ftruggle  with  thee,  old  friend;  and 
if  I  cannot  overcome  thee  now,  I  never 
will  again  attempt  to  conquer  thee. 

The  dear  creature  continues  extreme- 
ly low  and  dejefted.  Tender  bloflbm  ! 
How  unfit  to  contend  with  the  rude  and 
ruffling  winds  of  pafiion,  and  haughty 
and  infolentcontroul  !  —  Never  till  now 
from  under  the  wing  (it  is  not  enough 
to  fay  of  indulging,  but)  of  admiring 
parents;  the  mother's  boibm  only  fit  to 
receive  this  charming  flower! 

This  was  the  renecYion,  that,  with 
mingled  compaflion,  and  augmented 
love,  arofe  to  my  mind,  when  I  beheld 
the  charmer  repofmg  her  lovely  face 
upon  the  bofom  of  the  widow  Sor- 
lings,  from  a  recovered  fit,  as  I  enter- 
ed foon  after  me  had  received  her  exe- 
crable fitter's  letter.  How  lovely  in 
her  tears  !  —  And  as  I  entered,  her  lift- 
ed-up  facefignificantly  befpeaking  my 
protection,  as  I  thought.  And  can  I 
be  a  villain  to  fuch  an  angel  !—  I  hope 
not  —  But  why,  Belford,  why,  once 
more,  putted  thou  me  in  mind,  that 
ihe  may  be  overcome  ?  And  why  is  her 
own  reliance  on  my  honour  fo  late  and 
fo  reluctantly  (hewn? 

But,  after  all,  fo  low,  fo  deje<5ted 
continues  flie  to  be,  that  I  am  terribly 
afraid  I  (hall  have  a  vapourifh  wife,  if 
I  do  marry.  I  fhould  then  be  doubly 


undone.  Not  that  I  fhall  be  much  at 
borne  with  her,  perhaps,  after  the  firjl 
fortnight  or  fo.  But  when  a  man  has 
been  ranging,  like  the  painful  bee, 
from  flower  to  flower,  perhaps  for  a 
month  together,  and  the  thoughts  of 
home  and  a  wife  begin  to  have  their 
charms  with  him,  to  be  received  by  a 
Niobe,  who,  like  a  wounded  vine, 
weeps  her  vitals  away,  while  fhe  but  in- 
voluntarily curls  about  him;  how  fhall 
I  be  able  to  bear  that  ? 

May  Heaven  reftore  my  charmer  to 
health  and  fpirits,  I  hourly  pray — that 
a  man  may  fee  whether  (he  can  love 
any-body  but  her  father  and  mother  ! 
In  their  power,  I  am  confident,  it  will 
be,  at  any  time  to  make  her  hufband 
joylefs;  and  that,  as  I  hate  them  fo 
heartily,  is  a  (hocking  thing  to  reflect 
upon.— Something  more  than  woman, 
an  angel,  in  fome  things;  but  z.baby 
in  others :  fo  father-iick!  fo  family- 
fond!  what  a  poor  chance  ftands  a  huf- 
band  with  fuch  a  wife,  unlefs,  for- 
footh,  they  vouchfafe  to  be  reconciled 
to  her,  and  continue  reconciled? 

It  is  infinitely  better  for  her  and  for 
me,  that  we  mould  not  marry.  What 
a  delightful  manner  of  life  [O  that  I 
could  perfuade  her  to  it!]  would  the 
life  of  honour  be  with  fuch  a  woman! 
The  fears,  the  inquietudes,  the  uneafy 
days,  the  reftlefs  nights;  all  arifing 
from  doubts  of  having  difobliged  met 
Every  abfence  dreaded  to  bean  abfence 
for  ever!  And  then,  how  amply  re- 
warded, and  rewarding,  by  the  rap- 
ture-caufing  return !  Such  a  pafiion  as 
this  keeps  love  in  a  continual  fervourj 
makes  it  all  alive.  The  happy  pair, 
inftead  of  fitting  dozing  and  nodding 
at  each  other  in  oppofite  chimney-cor- 
ners in  a  winter-evening,  and  over  a 
wintry  love,  always  new  to  each  other, 
and  having  always  fomething  to  fay. 

Thou  knoweft,  in  my  verfes  to  my 
Stella,  my  mind  on  this  occafion.  I 
will  lay  thofe  verfes  in  her  way,  as  if 
tindefignedly,  when  we  are  together  at 
the  widow's;  that  is  to  fay,  if  we  do 
not  foon  go  to  church  by  confent.  She 
will  thence  fee  what  my  notions  are  qf 
wedlock.  If  fhe  receives  them  with 
any  fort  of  temper,  that  will  be  a  foun- 
dation; and  let  me  alone  to  build  upon 
it. 

Many  a  girl  has  been  carried,  who 
never  would  have  been  attempted,  had 
flie  fhewsd  a  proper  refentment,  when 

her 
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Jierears  or  her  eyes  were  firft  invaded. 
J  have  tried  a  young  creature  by  a  bad 
book,  a  light  quotation,  or  an  indecent 
pifture;  and  if  (he  has  borne  that,  or 
only  blulhed,  and  not  been  angry;  and 
more  efpccially  if  (he  has  leered  and 
fmiled;  that  girl  have  I,  and  old  Sa- 
tan, put  down  for  our  own.  O  how  I 
could  warn  thefe  little  rogues  if  I 
would!  Perhaps  envy,  more  than  vir- 
tue, will  put  me  upon  fetting  up  bea- 
cons for  them,  when  I  grow  old  and 
joylefs. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON, 

IF  you  are  in  London  when  I  get 
thither,  you  will  fee  me  foon.  My 
charmer  is  a  little  better  than  (he  was. 
Her  eyes  fliew  it;  and  her  harmonious 
voice,  hardly  audible  laft  time  I  faw 
her,  now  begins  to  chear  my  heart 
«nce  more.  But  yet  (he  has  no  love, 
no  fenfibility! — There  is  no  addrefiing 
her  with  tlipfe  meaning,  yet  innocent 
freedoms,  (innocent,  at  firjl  fetting 
out,  they  may  be  called)  which  foften 
others  of  her  fex.  The  more  ftrange 
this,  as  ihe  now  acknowledges  prefe;-- 
able  favour  for  mej  and  is  highly  fu- 
fceptible  of  grief.  Grief  mollifies  and 
enervates.  The  grieved  mind  lo^ks 
round  it,  filently  implores  confolatjon, 
and  loves  the  Toother,  Grief  is  ever 
an  inmate  with  joy.  Though  they 
won't  (hew  themiel  ves  at  the  fame  win- 
dow at  one  time;  yet  they  have  the  whole 
houlein  common  between  them. 


LETTER    LVIII, 

MR.   LOVELACE,   TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


WEDN.  APB.  Z6. 

AT  lad  my  lucky  ftar  has  directed 
us  into  the  defired  port,  and  we 
are  fafely  landed.     Well  fays  Rowe  — 

•  The  wife  and  adlive  conquer  difficulties, 
'  By  daring  to  attempt  them.     Sloth   and 

«  folly 
'  Shiver  and  (brink  at  fight  of  toil  and  ha- 

*  zard, 
'  And  tr.ake  th'  impofiibilhy  they  fear.' 

But  in  the  midft  of  my  exultation, 
(bmtrhing,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it, 
Checks  my  joys,  and  glooms  over  my 
'  profpe&s.  Jf  it  be  not  con- 


fcience,  it  is  wondroufiy  like  what  I 
thought  fo,  many,  many  years  ago. 

*  Surely,  Lovelace,'  methinks  thou 
fayeft,  '  thy  good  motions  are  not  gone 
'  off  already!  -Surely  thou  wilt  not 
'  now  at  laft  be  a  villain  to  this  lady  1* 

I  can't  tell  what  to  fay  to  it.  Why 
would  not  the  dear  creature  rccept  of 
me,  v.-hen  I  fo  fincerely  offered  myfelf 
to  her  acceptance?  Things  already  ap- 
pear with  a  very  different  face  now  I 
have  got  her  here.  Already  have  our 
mother  and  her  daughters  been  about 
me:  '  Charming  lady!  What  a  com- 
'  plexion  !  What  eyes  !  What  majefty 
'  in  her  perfon,  !-e-O  Mr.  Lovelace, 
'  you  are  a  happy  man  !— You  o-ive  us 

*  fuck  a  lady!'  Then  they  remind  me 
of  my  revenge,  and  of  my  hatred  to 
her  whole  family. 

Sally  was  fo  ftruck  with  her,  at  firft 
fight,  that  (he  broke  out  to  roe  in  thefc 
lines  of  Dry  den— 

*  'Fairer  to  he  feen 

'  Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flowery  green! 
«  More  frelh  than  May  herfelf  in  bloffoms 
'  new ! ' 

I  fent  to  thy  lodgings  within  half  an 
hour  after  our  arrival,  to  receive  thy 
congratulation  upon  it:  but  thou  wert 
atEdgware,  itfeems. 

My  beloved,  who  is  charmingly  a- 
mended,  is  retired  to  her  conftant  em- 
ployment, writing,  I  rnuft  content 
myfelf  with  the  fame  amufement,  till 
(he  mall  be  pleafed  to  admit  me  to  her 
prefence;  for  already  have  I  given  to 
every -one  her  cue. 

And,  among  the  reft,  who  doft  thou 
think  is  to  behermaid-fervant?-— -Deb. 
Butler, 

'  Ah,  Lovelace  P 

And  ah,  Belford !  It  can't  be  other- 
wife.  But  what  doft  think  Deb.'s 
name  is  to  be  l->— Why,  Dorcas,  Dor- 
cas Wykes,  And  won't  it  be  admira- 
ble, if  either  through  fear,  fright,  or 
good-liking,  we  can  get  my  beloved 
to  accept  of  Dorcas  Wykes  for  a  bed- 
fellow ? 

In  fo  many  ways  will  it  be  now  in 
my  power  to  have  the  dear  creature, 
that  I  (hall  not  know  which  of  them  to 
chufe! 

But  hera  comes  the  widow,  with 
Dorcas  Wykes  in  her  hand;  and  I  an) 
(o  introduce  them  both  to  my  fair-one. 

SO!— 


So! — The  honeft  girl  is  accepted—- 
Of good  parentage:  but,  through  a 
neglefted  education,  plaguy  illiterate- 
She  can  neither  write,  nor  read  writ- 
ing. Akinfwomanof  Mrs.  Sinclair- 
Could  not  therefore  well  be  refufed, 
the  widow  in  perfon  recommending  her; 
and  the  wench  only  taken  till  her  Han- 
nah can  come.  What  an  advantage 
has  an  impofing  or  forward  nature  over 
a  courteous  one  !  So  here  may  fomething 
arifeto  lead  into  correfpondences,  and 
fo  forth.  To  be  fure,  a  perfon  need 
not  be_/3  "jca>y,fo  cautious  of  <what  Jhe 
writes,  or  <wbat  Jbe  leaves  upon  her  ta- 
ble, or  toilette,  when  her  attendant 
cannot  read. 

It  would  be  a  mirncle,  as  thou  fay- 
eft,  if  this  lady  can  fave  herfelf— And 
having  gone  fo  far,  how  can  I  recede? 
•—Then  my  revenge  upon  the  Harlowes! 
—To  have  run  away  with  a  daughter 
of  theirs,  to  make  her  a  Lovelace — To 
make  her  one  of  a  family  fo  fuperior  to 
her  own,  what  a  triumph,  as  I  have 
heretofore  obferved*,  to  them! — But  to 
run  away  with  her,  and  to  bring  her 
to  my  lure  in  the  other  light,  what  a 
mortification  of  their  pride!  What  a 
gratification  of  my  own  ! 

Then  thefe  women  are  continually  at 
me.  Thefe  women,  who,  before  my 
whole  foul  and  faculties  were  abforbed 
in  the  love  of  this  fingle  charmer,  nfed 
always  to  oblige  me  with  the  flower  and 
firft  fruits  of  their  garden  !  Indeed;  in- 
deed, my  goddefs  mould  not  have  chofen 
this  London  widow's — But  I  dare  fay, 
if  I  had,  fhe  would  not.  People  who 
will  be  dealing  in  contradiction,  ought 
to  pay  for  it.  And  to  be  punifbed  by 
the  confequences  of  our  own  choice, 
what  a  moral  lies  there ! — What  a  deal 
of  good  may  I  not  be  the  occafion  of 
from  a  little  evil! 

Dorcas  is  a  neat  creature,  both  in 
perfon  and  drefs;  her  countenance  not 
vulgar.  And  I  am  in  hopes,  as  I 
hinted  above,  that  her  lady  will  accept 
of  her  for  her  bedfellow,  in  a  ftrange 
lioufe,  for  a  week  or  fo.  But  1  faw  me 
had  a  diflike  to  her  at  her  very  firft  ap- 
pearance: yet  I  thought  the  girl  behaved 
very  modeftly — Over -did  it  a  little, 
perhaps — Her  lady  fhrunk  back,  and 
looked  (by  upon  her.  The  doctrine  of 
fympathie's  and  antipathies  is  afurpriz- 
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ing  doctrine. — But  Dorcas  will  be  ex- 
ceffively  obliging,  and  win  her  lady's 
favour  foon,  I  doubt  not.  lam  fecure 
in  one  of  the  wench's  qualities  how- 
ever— She  is  not  to  be  corrupted.  A 
great  point  that ! — Since  a  lady  and  her 
maid,  when  heartily  of  one  party,  will 
be  too  hard  for  half  a  (core  devils. 

The  dear  creature  was  no  lefs  (hy 
when  the  widow  firft  accoftcd  her  at  her 
alighting.  Yet  I  thought,  that  honeft 
Doleman's  letter  had  prepared  her  for 
her  mafculine  appearance. 

And  now  I  mention  that  letter,  why 
doft  thou  not  wifh  me  joy,  Jack  ? 

'  Joy  of  what  ?' 

Why,  joy  of  my  nuptials. — Know 
then,  thatyiz/c/  is  clone  with  me,  when. 
I  have  a  mind  to  have  it  fo;  and  that  we 
are  actually  man  and  wife:  only  that 
confummation  has  not  pafled — Bound 
down  to  the  contrary  of  that,  by  a  fo- 
lemn  vow,  till  a  reconciliation  with  her 
family  take  place.  The  women  here 
are  told  fo.  They  know  it,  before  my 
beloved  knows  it  $  and  that,  thou  wilt 
fay,  is  odd. 

But  how  fhall  I  do  to  make  my  fair- 
one  keep  her  temper  on  the  intimation? 
Why,  is  fhe  not  here? — At  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair's ?  But  if  fhe  will  hear  reafon,  I 
doubt  not  to  convince  .her,  that  (he 
ought  to  acquiefce. , 

She  will  infift,  I  fuppofe,  upon  my 
leaving  her,  and  that  I  mail  not  take 
up  my  lodgings  under  the  fame  roof. 
But  circumstances  are  changed  fince  I 
firft  made  her  that  prom ife.  I  have 
taken  all  the  vacant  apartments;  and 
mud  carry  this  point  alib. 

I  hope  in  a  while  to  get  her  with  me 
to  the  publick  entertainments.  She 
knows  nothing  of  the  town,  and  has 
feen  lefs  of  it's  diverfions  than  ever 
woman  cf  her  tafte,  her  fortune,  her 
endowments,  did  fee.  She  has  indeed 
a, natural  politenefs,  which  tranfcends 
all  acquirement.  The  moft  capable 
of  any  one  I  ever  knew,  of  judging 
what  an  hundred  things  .are,  by  feeing 
one  of  a  like  nature.  Indeed  fhe  took 
fo  much  pleafure  in  her  own  chofen  a- 
mufements  till  pet  fecuted  out  of  them, 
that  (he  had  neither  leilure  nor  incli- 
nation tor  the  town-diverfions. 

Thefe  diverfions  will  anmie.  And 
the  deuce  is  in  it,  if  a  little  fufceptibi- 
lity  wili  not  put  forth,  now  fas  receives 


*  See  Page  33*. 
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my  addrefs;  efpecially  if  I  can  manage 
it  fo,  as  to  be  allowed  to  live  under  one 
roof  with  her.  What  though  the  fen- 
iibility  be  at  firft  faint  and  reluckuit, 
like  the  appearance  of  an  early  fpring- 
flower  in  frofty  weather,  which  feems 
afraid  of  being  nipt  by  an  eafterly  blaft? 
That  will  be  enough  for  me. 

I  hinted  tothee  in  a  former*,  that  I 
had  provided  books  for  the  lady's  in- 
door amufement.  Sally  and  Polly  are 
readers.  My  beloved's  light clofet  was 
their  library.  And  feveral  pieces  of 
devotion  have  been  put  in,  bought  on 
purpofe,  at  fecund-  band, 

I  was  always  for  forminga  judgment 
of  the  reading  part  of  the  lex  by  their 
books.  The  obfervations  I  have  made 
on  this  occafion  have  been  of  great  ufe 
to  me,  as  well  in  England  as  out  of  it. 
The  fagacious  lady  may  poifibly  be  as 
curious  in  this  point  as  her  Lovelace. 

So  much  for  the  prefent.  Thou 
feeft,  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  buii- 
nefs  before  me.  Yet  I  will  write  again 
icon. 

Mr.  Le-i'elace  fends  another  letter 
•with  this;  in 'which  he  takes  notice 
of  young  Mrs.  S  or  lings*  s  fettlng 
cut  with  them,,  and  leaving  them 
at  Rarnet:  but  as  ifs  contents  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  tbofe  in  the 
lady's  next  letter ',  it  is  omitted. 


LETTER    LIX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE! 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  i6. 

AT  length,  my  deareft  Mils  Howe, 
I  am  in  London,  and  in  my  new 
lodgings.  They  are  neatly  furnifhed, 
and  the  iituation,  for  the  town,  isplea- 
fant. 

But,  I  think,  you  muft  not  a(k  me, 
how  I  like  the  old  gentlewoman.  Yet 
me  feems  courteous  and  obliging.  Her 
kinfwomen  juft  appeared  to  welcome 
me  at  my  alighting.  They  feem  to  be 
genteel  young  women.  But  more  of 
their  aunt  and  of  them,  as  I  (hall  fee 
more. 

Mifs  Sorlings  has  an  uncle  at  Bar- 
net,  whom  (he  found  fo  very  ill,  that 
her  uneafmefs  on  that  account  (having 


large  expectations  from  him)  made  me 
comply  with  her  defire  to  May  with  him. 
Yet  I  wiftied,  as  her  uncle  did  not  ex- 
peel  her,  that  me  would  fee  me  fettled 
in  London;  and  Mr.  Lovelace  wns  (till 
more  earned  that  (he  would,  offering 
to  fend  her  back  again  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  urging,  that  her  uncle's  malady- 
threatened  not  a  I'udden  change.  But 
leaving  the  matter  to  her  choice,  after 
Ihe  knew  what  "would  have  been  minet 
(he  made  me  not  the  expected  compli- 
ment. Mr.  Lovelace,  however,  made 
her  a  handfome  prefent  at  parting. 

His  genteel  fpirit  on  ail  occaiions 
makes  me  often  wifii  him  more  confif- 
tent. 

As  foon  as  I  arrived,  I  took  poffef- 
fion  of  my  apartment.  I  fliall  make 
good  ufe  of  the  light  clolet  in  it,  if  I 
ftay  here  any  time. 

One  of  his  attendants  returns  in  the 
morning  to  The  Lawn;  and  I  made 
writing  to  you  by  him,  an  excufe  for 
my  retiring. 

And  now  give  me  leave  to  chide  you, 
my  deareft  friend,  for  your  raft),  and  I 
hope  revocable  refohuiou,  not  to  make 
Mr.  Hickman  the  h.tppieit  man  in  the 
world,  while  my  happinefs  is  in  fu- 
fpenfe.  Suppofe  I  were  to  be  unhappy, 
what,  my  dear,  would  this  resolution 
of  yours  avail  me?  Marriage  is  the 
higheft  ftate  of  frier.dfliip :  if  happy, 
itlelTensour  cares  by  dividing  them,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  doubles  ourplea- 
fures  by  a  mutual  participation.  V.'hy, 
my  dear,  if  you  love  me,  will  you  not 
rather  give  another  friend  to  one  who 
has  not  tvjo  that  (he  is  Cure  of? — Had 
you  married  on  your  mother's  laft  birth- 
day, as  (he  would  have  had  you,  I 
mould  not,  I  dare  fay,  have  wanted  a 
refuge,  that  would  have  favcd  me  many 
mortifications,  and  much  difgrace. 

*        * 

HERE  I  was  broke  in  upon  by  Mr. 
Lovelace;  introducing  the  widow  lead- 
ing in  a  kinfwoman  of  hers  to  attend 
me,  if  I  approved  of  her,  till  my  Han- 
nah mould  come,  or  till  I  had  provided 
myfelf  with  fome  other  lervnnt.  The 
widow  gave  her  many  good  qualities; 
but  faid,  that  (lie  had  one  great  defeft; 
which  was,  that  (he  could  not  write, 
nor  read  writing;  that  part  of  her  edu- 
cation having  been  neglected  when  (he 
was  young:  but  for  difcretion,  fidelity. 


*  See  Page  375, 
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ebligingnefs,  flic  was  not  to  be  out- 
done by  any-body.  She  commended 
her  likewife  for  her  fkill  at  the  nee- 
dle. 

As  for  her  defe£ly  I  can  eafily  for- 
give that.  She  is  very  likely  and  gen- 
teel; too  genteel  indeed,  I  think,  for 
a  iervant.  But,  what  I  like  leaft  of  all 
in  her,  fhe  has  a  ftrange  fly  eye.  I  ne- 
ver faw  fuch  an  eye— Half- confident, 
I  think.  But  indeed  Mrs.  Sinclair 
herfelf  (for  that  is  the  widow's  name) 
has  an  odd  winking  eye;  and  her  re- 
fpeitfulnefs  feems  too  much  ftudied, 
methinks,  for  the  London  eafe  and 
freedom.  But  people  can't  help  their 
looks,  you  know;  and  after  all,  (he  is 
extremely  civil  and  obliging.  And  as 
for  the  young  woman,  (Dorcas  is  her 
name)  me  will  not  be  long  with  me. 

I  accepted  her:  how  could  I  do  other- 
wife,  (if  I  had  had  a  mind  to  make 
objections,  which  in  my  prefent  fitua- 
tion  I  had  not)  her  aunt  prefent,  and 
the  young  woman  alfo  prefent;  and 
Mr.  Lovelace  officious  in  his  intro- 
ducingthem,  to  oblige  me?  But,  up- 
on their  leaving  me,  I  told  him,  (who 
feemed  inclinable  to  begin  a  converfa- 
tion  with  me)  that  I  defired  that  this 
apartment  might  be  confidered  as  my 
retirement:  that  when  I  faw  him,  it 
might  be  in  the  dining-room;  (which 
is  up  a  few  flairs;  for  this  back-houfe 
being  once  two,  the  rooms  do  not  all 
of  them  \*ery  conveniently  communi- 
cate with  each  other)  and  that  I  might 
be  as  little  broken  in  upon  as  pofllble, 
when  I  am  here.  He  withdrew  very 
refpectfully  to  the  door;  but  there  itopt; 
and  afked  for  my  company  then  in  the 
dining-room.  If  he  were  about  fetting 
out  for  other  lodgings,  I  would  go  with 
him  now,  I  told  him:  hut  if  he  did 
not  juft  then  go,  I  would  firft  finifii  my 
letter  to  Mifs  Howe. 

I  fee  he  has  no  mind  to  leave  me,  if 
he  can  help  it.  My  brother's  fcheme 
may  give  him  a  pretence  to  try  to  en- 
gage me  to  difpenfe  with  his  promife. 
But  if  I  now  do,  I  niuft  acquit  him  of 
it  entirely. 

My  approbation  of  his  tender  beha- 
viour in  themidftof  my  grief  has  given 
him  a  right,  as  he  feems  to  think,  of 
addreffing  me  with  all  the  freedom  of 
an  approved  lover.  I  fee  by  this  man, 
that  when  once  a  woman  embarks  with 
this  fex,  there  is  no  receding.  One 
c-ORceffion  is  but  the  prelude  touuother 


with  them.  He  has  been  ever  fmce 
Sunday  laft  continually  complaining  of 
the  diftance  I  keep  him  at;  and  thinks 
himfeif  entitled  now,  to  call  in  quef- 
tion  my  value  for  him;  ftrengthening 
his  doubts  by  rny  former  declared  rea- 
dinefs  to  give  him  up  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  my  friends — And  yet  has 
himfeif  fallen  oft"  from  that  obfequious 
tenderncfs,  if  I  may  couple  the  words, 
which  drew  from  me  the  conceflions  he 
builds  upon. 

While  we  were  talking  at  the  door, 
my  new  fervant  came  up,  with  an  invi- 
tation to  us  both  to  tea.  I  laid,  be 
might  accept  of  it,  if  he  pleafed;  but 
I  muft  puriue  my  writing:  and  not 
chuiing  either  tea  or  fupper,  I  defired 
him  to  make  my  excufes  below,  as  to 
both ;  and  i  nform  them  of  my  choice  to 
be  retired  as  much  as  poilible.  Yet 
to  promife  for  me  my  attendance  on 
the  widow  and  her  nieces  at  breakfaft 
•  in  the  morning. 

He  objected  particularity  in  the  eye 
of  ftrangers,  as  to  avoiding  fupper.' 
'  You  know,'  faid  I,  '  and  you  can 
tell  them,  that  I  feldom  eat  flippers. 
My  fpirits  are  low.     You  mull  ne- 
ver urge  me  againit  a  declared  choice. 
Pray,  Mr.   Lovelace,    inform  them 
of  all  my    particularities.     If  they 
are   obliging,    they   will    allow   for 
them.     1  come  not  hither  to  make 
new  acquaintance.' 
I  have  turned  over  the  books  I  found 
in  my  clofet;  and  am  not  a  little  pleafed 
with  themj  and  think  the  better  of  the 
people  of  the  houfe  for  their  fakes. 

Stanhope's  Gofpels;  Sharp's,  Tillot- 
fon's,  and  South's  Sermons;  Nelfon's 
Feafls  and  Falls;  a  Sacramental  piece 
of  the  Bifhopof  Man,  and  another  of 
Dr.  Gauden,  Bifhop  of  Exeter;  and 
Inctt's  Devotions;  are  among  the  de- 
vout books :  and  among  thofe  of  \\ 
lighter  turn,  the  following  not  ill  chofen 
ones.  A  Telemachus  in  French,  ano- 
ther in  Englifh;  Steele's,  Rowe's,  and 
Shakefpeare's  plays;  that  genteel  co- 
medy of  Mr.  Cibber,  The  Carelefs 
Hufband,  and  others  of  the  fame  au- 
thor; Dryden's  Mifcellanies;  the  Tat- 
lers, Spectators,  and  Guardians;  Pope's,: 
and  Swift's,  and  Addifon's  works. 

In  the  blank  leaves  of  the  Nehbn 
and  Bi/hop  Gauden,  is  Mrs.  Sinclair's 
name;  and  in  thofe  of  moil  of  the 
others,  either  Sarah  Martin,  or  Msrv 
Honon,  the  names  of  the  two  nn 
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I  AM  exceedingly  out  of  humour 
with  Mr.  Lovelace:  and  have  great 
reafon  to  be  fo.  As  you  will  allow, 
when  you  have  read  the  converfation  I 
am  going  to  give  you  an  account  of; 
tor  he  would  not  let  me  reft  till  I  gave 
him  my  company  in  the  dining-room. 

He  began  with  letting  me  know,  that 
he  had  been  out  to  enquire  after  the 
character  of  the  widow,  which  was 
the  more  neceflary,  he  faid,  as  he  fup- 
pofed  that  I  would  expefi  Hi  frequent 
abfence. 

I  did,  I  faid:  and  that  he  would  not 
think  of  taking  up  his  lodging  in  the 
fame  houfe  with  me.  '  But  what,'  faid 
J,  '  is  therefultof  your  enquiry?' 

Why,  indeed,  the  widow's  character 
was,  in  the  main,  what  he  liked  well 
enough.  But  as  it  was  Mi fs  Howe's 
opinion,  as  I  had  told  him,  that  my 
brother  had  not  given  over  his  fcheme; 
as  the  widow  lived  by  letting  lodgings  ; 
and  had  others  to  lett  in  the  fame  part 
of  the  houfe,  which  might  be  taken  by 
p.n  enemy;  he  knew  no  betterway,  than 
for  him  to  take  them  all,  as  it  could 
rot  be  for  a  long  time — unlefs  I  would 
think  of  removing  to  others. 

So  far  was  well  enough:  but  as  it 
xvas  eafy  for  me  to  fee,  that  he  (poke 
the  (lighter  of  the  widow,  in  order  to 
have  a  pretence  to  lodge  herehimfelf,  I 
aflced  him  his  intention  in  that  refpect. 
And  he  frankly  owned,  that  if  I  chofe 
to  (lay  here,  he  could  not,  as  matters 
flood,  think  of  leaving  me  for  fix  hours 
together;  and  he  had  prepared  the  wi- 
dow to  expect,  that  we  mould  be  here 
but  for  a  few  days — only  till  we  could 
fix  ourfelves  in  a  houfe  fuitabie  to  our 
condition;  and  this,  that  I  might  be 
under  the  lels  embarrafs,  if  I  pleafed 
to  remove. 

'  Fix  o«r-felves  in  a  houfe,  and  ive 
'  and  cur,  Mr.  Lovelace— Pray,  in 
'  what  light — ' 

He  interrupted  me  —  '  Why,  my 
'  cleared  life,  if  you  will  hear  me  with 

*  pntience~-Yet  1  am  half-afraid,  that 

*  I  have  been  too  forward,  as  I  have 
«  not  confulted   you  upon  it — But  as 

*  my  friends    in   town,  according   to 
«  what  Mr.  Doleman   has  written,  in 

*  the  letter  you  have  feen,  conclude  us 
«  to  be  married—' 

'  Surely,  Sir,  you  have  not  pre- 
'  fumed — ' 

'  Hear  me  out,  dcarcft  creature— 


'  You  have  received  with  favour  my 

*  addrefles— You  have  made  me  hope 
'  for  the  honour  of  your  confenting. 
'  hand:  yet,  by  declining  my  mod  fer- 
'  vent  tender  of  myfelf  to  you  at  Mrs. 
'  Sorlings's,  have  given  me  apprehen- 
'  fions  of  delay:  I  would  not  for  the 

*  world  be  thought  fo  ungenerous  a 
'  wretch,  now  you  have  honoured  me 
'  with  your  confidence,  as  to  ivijb  to 
'  precipitate  you:    yet  your   brother's 
'  Ichenies  are  net  given  up.    Singleton, 
1  I  am  afraid,  is  actually  in  town;  his 
'  veflel  lies  at  Rotherhith — Your  bro- 
'  ther  is  abfent  from  Harlowe  Place; 
'  indeed  not  with  Singleton  yet,  as  I 
'  can  hear.     If  you  are  kno>-wn  to  be 
'  mine,  or  if  you  are  butthoughttobc  fo, 
'  there  will  probably  be  an  end  of  your 

*  brother'scontrivances.    The  widow's 
'  character  may  be  as  worthy  as  it  is 
'  faid  to  be.     But  the  worthier  (he  is, 
'  the  more  danger,  if  your  brother's, 
'•  agent  (hould  find   us  out;  fince  (he 
'  may  be  perfuaded,  that  (lie  ought  in 
'  confcience  to   take  a  parent's   part, 
'  againft  a  child  who  (lands  in  oppo- 

*  fition  to  them.     But  if  fhe  believes, 
'us  married,  her  good  character  will 
'  (land  us  in  (lead,  and  (he  will  be  of 
'  our  party. — Then  I  have  taken  care 
'  to  give  her  a  reafon  why  two  apart- 
'  ments  are  requifuefor  us,  at  the  hour 

*  of  retirement.' 

I  perfectly  raved  at  him.  I  would 
have  flung  from  him  in  refentment;  but 
he  would  not  let  me;  and  what  could 
I  do?  Whither  go,  the  evening  ad- 
vanced ? 

'  I  am  altonifhed  at  you  ?'  faid  I.— 

*  If  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  what 
'  need  of  all  this   ftrange  obliquity? 
'  You  delight  in  crooked  ways — Let 
'  me  know,  lince  I  ;*?(/?  ftay  in  your  com - 
'  pany,  (for  he  held  my  hand)  let  me 
'  know  all  you  ha,ve  faid  to  the  people 

*  below. — Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Love- 
'  lace,  you  are  a  very  unaccountable 

*  man.' 

'  My  deareft  creature,  need  I  to  have 
'  mentioned  any-thing  of  this?  And 
'  could  I  not  have  taken  up  my  lodg- 
'  ings  in  this  houfe  unknown  to  you, 
'  it  I  had  not  intended  to  make  you  the 
'  judge  of  all  roy  proceedings?  But 
'  this  is  what  I  have  told  the  widow 
'  before  her  kin  (women,  and  before 
'  your  new  fervant — That  incjeed  we 
'  were  privately  married  at  Hertford; 
'  but  that  you  had  preliminarily  bound 
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me  under  a  folemn  vow,  which  I  am 
molt  religioufty  refolved  to  keep,  to 
be  contented  with  feparate  apart- 
ments, and  even  not  to  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof,  till  a  certain  reconci- 
*•  liation  (hall  take  place,  which  is  of 
high  confequence  to  both.  And  fur- 
ther, that  I  might  convince  you  of 
the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and  that 
my  whole  view  in  this  was  to  prevent 
mtfchief,  I  have  acquainted  them, 
that  I  have  folemnly  promifed  to  be- 
have to  you  before  every-body,  as  if 
we  were  only  betrothed,  and  not  mar- 
ried; not  even  offering  to  take  any  of 
thole  innocent  freedoms  which  are  not 
refufed  in  the  moft  punctilious  loves.' 
And  then  he  folemnly  vowed  to  me 
the  ftrifteft  obfervance  of  the  fame  re- 
fpeftful  behaviour  to  me. 

I  faid,  that  I  was  not  by  any  means 
fatisfied  with  the  tale  he  had  told,  nor 
with  the  necefllty  he  wanted  to  lay  me 
under,  of  appearing  what  I  was  not: 
that  every  ftep  he  took  was  a  wry  one, 
a  needlefs  wry  one:  and  fince  he  thought 
it  neceffary  to  tell  the  people  below  any- 
thing about  me,  I  infilled,  that  he 
mould  unlay  all  he  had  faid,  and  tell 
them  the  truth. 

What  he  had  told  them,  he  faid,  was 
with  fo   many  circumftances,  that  he 
could    fooner   die   than   contradict  it. 
And  (till  he  infifted  upon  the  propriety 
of  appearing  to  be  married,  for  the  rea- 
fons  he  had  given  before — '  And,  clear- 
eft  creature/  faid  he,  '  why  this  high 
difpleafure  with  me  upon  fo  well-in- 
tended an  expedient  ?  You  know,  that 
I  cannot  wim  to  ftvun  your  brother, 
or  his  Singleton,  but  upon  your  ac- 
count.    The  firft  ftep  I  would  take, 
if  left  to  myfelf,  would  be  to  find 
them  out.     I  ha-~ve  always  affed  in 
this  manner,  when  any -body  has  pre- 
fumed  to  g\.<ve  out  threatennigs  againft 
me. 

'  'Tis  true,  I  would  have  confulted 
you  firft,  and  had  your  leave.     But 
lince  you  diflike  what  I  have  faid,  let 
me  implore  you,  deareft  Madam,  to 
give  the  only  proper  fan£tion  to  it,  by 
naming  an  early  day.      Would    to 
Heaven  that  were  to  be  to-morrow! 
—For  God's  fake,  let  it  be  to-mor- 
row! But  if  not,'  [Was  it  his  bufj- 
T>efs,  my  dear,  before  I  fpoke,  (yet  he 
feeined  to  be  afraid  of  me)  to   fay,  if 
not?]  <  let  me  befeech  you,  Madam, 
*  if  my  behaviour  fliall  not  be  to  your 


diflike,  that  you  will  not  to -morrow, 
at  breakfaft-time,  difcredit  what  I 
have  told  them.  The  momant  I  giv? 
you  caufe  to  think,  that  I  take  any 
advantage  of  your  conceflion,  that 
moment  revoke  it,  and  expofe  me,  as 
I  mall  deferve. — And  once  more,  let 
me  remind  you,  that  I  have  no  view 
either  to  ferve  or  f'ave  myfelf  by  this 
expedient.  It  is  only  to  prevent  a 
probable  mifchief,  for  your  own 
mind's  fake;  and  for  the  fake  of  thole 
who  deferve  not  the  leaft  confidera- 
tion  from  me.' 

What  could  I  fay?  What  could  I 
do?— I  verily  think,  that  had  he  urged 
me  again,  in  i  proper  manner,  I  ftould 
have  consented  (little  fatisfied  as  J  aiw 
with  him)  to  give  him  a  meeting  to- 
morrow morning  at  a  more  folemn  place 
than  in  the  parlour  below. 

But  this  I  refolve,  that  he  mall  not 
have  my  confent  to  ftay  a  night  under 
this  roof.  He  has  now  given  me  a 
ftronger  reafon  for  this  determination 
than  I  had  before. 

*        % 

ALAS  !  my  dear,  how  vain  a  thing 
to  fay,  what  we  will  or  what  we  will 
not  do,  when  we. have  put  ourfelves 
into  the  power  of  this  fex! — He  went 
down  to  the  people  below,  on  my  de- 
firing  to  be  left  to  myfelf  j  and  ftaid  till 
their  fupper  was  juft  ready;  and  then, 
defiring  a  moment's  audience,  as  he 
called  it,  he  befought  my  leave  to  ftay 
that  one  night,  promifing  to  fet  out 
either  for  Lord  M.'s,  or  for  Edgware 
to  his  friend  Belford's,  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  breakfaft.  But  if  I  were 
again  ft  it,  he  faid,  he  would  not  ftay 
fupperj  and  would  attend  me  about 
eight  next  day — Yet  he  added,  that 
my  denial  would  have  a  very  particular 
appearance  to  the  people  below,  from 
what  he  had  told  them;  and  the  more, 
as  he  had  actually  agreed  for  all  the var 
cant  apartments  (indeed  only  for  a 
month)  for  the  reafon  he  had  before 
hinted  at:  but  I  need  not  ftay  here  two 
days,  if,  upon  converfing  with  the 
widow  and  her  nieces  in  the  morning, 
I  mould  have  anydillike  to  them. 

I  thought,  notwithftandhlg  my  re- 
folution  above-mentioned,  thatif  would 
feem  too  punctilious  to  deny  him,  un- 
der the  circumftances  he  had  mention- 
ed:— having,  beficles,no  reafon  to  thin!--. 
he  would  obey  m^:  for  he  looked,  as  if 
he  were  determined  u>  debate  the  matter 

with 
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with  me.  And  now  35  I  fee  no  likeli- 
hood of  a  reconciliation  with  my  friends, 
and  as  I  have  actually  received  his  ad- 
dreffes;,  I  thought  I  would  not  quarrel 
with  him,  if  I  could  help  it,  efpecially 
as  he  afked  to  flay  but  for  one  night, 
and  could  have  done  fo  without  my 
knowing  it;  and  you  being  of  opinion, 
that  the  proud  wretch,  dirtrufting  his 
own  merits  with  me,  or  at  leaft  my  re- 
gard for  him,  will  probably  bring  me 
to  foine  conceffions  in  his  favour — For 
all  thefe  reifons,  I  thought  proper  to 

{ield  ibis  point:  yet  I  was  fo  vexed  with 
im  on  theother,  that  it  was  impoflible 
for  me  tocomply  with  that  grace  which 
a  conceffion  fliould  be  made  with,  or 
not  made  at  all. 

•    This  was  what  I  faid — '  What  you 
w///<io,  younw/?do,  I  think.    You 
are  veiy  ready  to  promife;  very  ready 
to  depart  from  your  promife.     Yi.u 
fay,  however,  that  you  will  fet  out 
to-morr«w  for   the   country.     You 
know  how  ill  I  have  been.     I  am  not 
well  enough  new  to  debate  with  you 
upon  your  encroaching  ways.     I  am 
utterly  tliffatisfied  with  the  tale  you 
have  told  below.     Nor   will  I  pro- 
mife to  appear  to  the  people  of  the 
houfe  to-morrow  what  I  am  not.' 
He  withdrew  in  the  moft  refpeftful 
manner,  bcfeeching  me  only  to  favour 
him  with  fuch  a  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  might  not  make  the  widow  and 
her  nieces  think  he  had  given  me  rea- 
fon  to  be  offended  with  him. 

I  retired  to  my  own  apartment,  and 
Dorcas  came  to  me  foon  after  to  take 
my  commands.  I  told  her,  that  I  re- 
quired  very  little  attendance,  and  al- 
ways drelfed  and  undrefled  myfelf. 

She  feemed  concerned,  as  if  ftie 
thought  I  had  repulfed  her;  and  faid, 
It  mould  be  her  whole  ftudy  to  oblige 
me. 

I  told  her,  that  I  was  not  difficult  to 
be  plf-afeil:  and  fhoiild  let  her  know 
from  time  to  time  what  aflillance  I 
mould  expect  from  her.  But  for  that 
night  I  had  no  occalion  for  her  further 
attendance. 

Shi; is  not  only  genteel,  but  is  well- 
bred,  and  well-ipoken.— She  mnft  have 
had  what  is  generally  thought  to  be  the 
polite  part  of  education:  but  it  is 
ftrange,  that  fathers  and  mothers  mould 
innkc  fo  light,  as  they  generally  do,  of 
that  prefciable  uurv  in  girl?,  which 
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would  improve  their  minds,  and  give 
a  grace  to  all  the  reft. 

As  foon  as  me  was  gone,  I  infpecled 
the  doors,  the  windows,  the  wainfcot, 
the  dark  clofetas  well  as  the  light  onej 
and  finding  very  good  faftenings  to  the 
door,  and  to  all  the  windows,  I  again 
had  recourfe  to  rny  pen. 
*  * 

MRS.  SINCLAIR  is  juft  now  gone 
from  me.  Dorcas,  (he  told  me,  had 
acquainted  her,  that  I  had  difmifled 
her  for  the  night.  She  came  to  afk  me 
how  Hiked  my  apartment,  andtowifli 
me  good  reft.  She  exprefTed  her  con- 
cern, that  they  could  not  have  my  com- 
pany at  fupper.  Mr.  Lovelace,  (he 
faid,  had  informed  them  of  my  love  of 
retirement.  She  afTured  me,  that  I 
mould  not  be  broken  in  upon.  She 
highly  extolled  him,  and  gave  me  a 
iharein  thepraife,  as  to  perfon.  But 
was  lorry,  (he  laid,  that  (lie  was  likely 
to  loie  us  fo  ibon  as  Mr.  Lovelace  talk- 
ed of. 

I  anfwered  her  with  fuitable  civi. 
lity;  and  (he  withdrew  with  great  to- 
kens of  refpeft.  With  greater,""!  think, 
than  fliould  be  from  diltance  of  years, 
as  the  was  the  wife  of  a  gentleman;  and 
as  the  appearance  of  evei y-thingabout 
her,  as  well  houfe  as  drefs,  carries  the 
marks  of  fuch  good  circumltances,  as 
require  not  abatement. 

Jf,  my  dear,  you  will  write  again  ft 
prohibition,  be  pleafed  to  direct,  '  To 
'  Mifs  Latitia  Beaumont;  to  be  left  till 
'  called  for,  at  Mr.  K'tlfon's  in  Pall 
«  Mall: 

Mr.  Lovelace  propofed  this  direction 
to  me,  not  knowing  of  yourdefire  that 
your  letters  (hould  pafs  by  a  third 
hand.  As  his  motive  for  it  was,  that 
my  brother  might  not  trace  out  where 
we  are,  I  am  glad,  as  well  from  this 
inftance  as  from  others,  that  he  feems 
to  think  he  has  done  milchief  enough 
alre  idy, 

Do  you  know  how  my  poor  Hannah 
does  ? 

Mr.  Lovelace  is  fo  full  of  his  con- 
trivances and  expedients,  that  I  think 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  delire  you  to 
look  carefully  to  the  lea  Is  of  my  letters, 
as  I  fliail  to  thofe  of  yours.  If  I  find 
him  bafe  in  this  particular,  I  (hall 
think  him  capable  of  any  evil;  and  wilj 
fly  him  as  my  worft  enemy. 

LETTER 
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LETTER   LX. 

MISS  HOWE,   TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

WITH     HER     TWO    LAST    LETTERS,     N' 
LIV.  LV.  INCLOSED. 


THURSDAY   NIGHT,  AVB.ll.  7.J. 

I  Have  yours ;  juft  brought  me.  Mr. 
Hickman  has  helped  me  to  a  lucky 
expedient,  which,  with  the  affiftance 
of  the  poft,  will  enable  me  to  corre- 
fpond  with  you  every  day.  An  ho- 
neft  higler  [Simon  Collins  his  name] 
by  whom  I  (hall  fencl  this,  and  the  two 
inclofed,  (now  I  have  your  direclion. 
whither)  goes  to  town  conftantly  on 
Mondays,  Wednefdays  and  Fridays} 
and  can  bring  back  to  me  from  Mr. 
Wilfon's  what  you  (hall  have  cauied 
"to  be  left  for  me. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  arrival  in 
town,  fo  much  amended  in  fpirits.  I 
mutt  be  brief.  I  hope  you'll  have  no 
caufe  to  repent  returning  my  Norris. 
It  is  forthcoming  on  demand. 

I  am  ferry  your  Hannah  can't  be 
with  you.  She  is  very  ill  ftillj  but  not 
dangeroufly. 

I  long  for  your  account  of  the  wo- 
men you  are  with.  If  they  are  not  right 
people,  you  will  find  them  out  in  one 
breakfafting. 

I  know  not  what  to  write  upon  his 
reporting  to  them  that  you  are  actually 
married.  His  reafons  for  it  are  plau- 
Hble.  But  he  delights  in  odd  expedients 
and  inventions. 

Whether  you  like  the  people  or  not, 
do  not,  by  your  noble  llncerity  and 
plain-dealing,  make  yourfelf  enemies. 
You  are  in  the  ivorhi  now,  you  know. 
I  am  glad  you  had  thoughts  of  tak- 
ing him  at  his  offer;  if  he  had  re-urged 
it.  I  wonder  he  did  not.  But  if  he 
do  not  loon,  and  in  fuch  a  way  as  you 
can  accept  of  it,  don't  think  of  flaying 
with  him. 

Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  he  will 
not  leave  you,  either  night  or  day,  if 
he  can  help  it,  now  he  has  got  footing. 
I  mould  have  abhorred  him  for  his 
report  of  your  marriage,  had  he  not 
made  it  with  fuch  circumftances  as  leave 
it  ftill  in  your  power  to  keep  him  at 
iliftance.  If  once  he  offer  at  the  haft 
familiarity— But  this  is  needlefs  to  fay 
to  you,  He  can  have,  I  think,  no  other 
Jelign  but  what  he  profe/Tes;  be«*ufe 


he  muft  needs  think,  that  hi*  report  of 
being  married  to  you  muft  encreafe 
your  vigilance. 

You  may  depend  upon  my  looking 
narrowly  into  the  fealings  of  your  let- 
ters. If,  as  you  fay,  he  be  baie  in  that 
point,  he  will  be  ib  in  every-thing. 
But  to  a  perfon  of  your  merit,  of  your 
fortune,  of  your  virtue,  he  cannot  b^ 
bafe.  The  man  is  no  fool.  It  is  his 
intereft,  as  well  with  regard  to  his  ex- 
pectations from  his  own  friends,  as 
from  you,  to  be  honeft.  Would  to 
Heaven,  however,  that  you  werertally 
married!  This  is  now  the  predominant 
wim  of  jour 

ANNA  HOWE. 
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MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE, TO  MISS 
HOWE. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  EIGHT 

O'CLOCK. 

Am  more  and  more  dilpleafed  with 
Mr.  Lovelace,  on  reflection,  for  his 
boldnefs  in  hoping  to  make  me,  though 
but  paffi-Tjely,  as  I  may  fay,  teftify  to 
his  great  untruth.  And  I  (hall  like 
him  ftill  lefs  for  it,  if  his  view  in  it 
does  not  come  out  to  be  the  hope  of  ac- 
celerating my  refutation  in  his  favour, 
by  the  difficulty  it  will  lay  me  under  as 
to  my  behaviour  to  him.  He  has  fent 
me  his  compliments  by  Dorcas,  with  a 
requeft  that  I  will  permit  him  to  attend 
me  in  the  dining-room— perhaps,  that 
he  may  guefs  from  thence,  whether  I 
will  meet  him  in  good  humour,  or  not : 
but  I  have  anfwered,  that  as  I  (hall  fee 
him  at  breakfaft-time  I  defired  to  be 
excufed. 

TEN  O'CLOCK. 

I  TRIED  to  adjuft  my  countenance, 
before  I  went  down,  to  an  eafier  air 
than  I  had  a  heart,  and  was  received 
with  the  higheft  tokens  of  refpect  by 
the  widow,  and  her  two  nieces:  agree- 
able young  women  enough  in  their  per- 
fons;  but  they  feemed  to  put  on  an  air 
of  referve;  while  Mr.  Lovelace  was 
eafy  and  free  to  all,  as  if  he  were  of 
long  acquaintance  with  them :  grace* 
fully  enough,  I  canr.ot  but  Jay;  an  ad- 
vantage which  travelled  gentlemen  have 
over  other  people. 

The  widow,  in  the  convention  we 

had 
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had  after  breakfaft,  gave  us  an  account 
of  the  military  merit  of  the  colonel  her 
hufoand,  and,  upon  this  occafion,  put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  twice  or 
thrice.  I  hope  for  the  fake  of  her  fin- 
cerity,  /he  wetted  it,  becaufe  me  would 
be  thought  to  have  done  fo;  but  I  faw 
not  that  me  did.  She  wimed  that  I 
might  never  know  the  lofs  of  a  huf- 
biud  fo  dear  to  me,  as  her  beloved  co- 
lonel was  to  her:  and  flie  again  put  the 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

It  muft,  no  doubt,  be  a  nioft  affeft- 
ing  thing  to  be  feparmed  from  a  good 
hulband,  and  to  be  left  in  difficult  cir- 
cumftances  befides,  and  that  not  by 
bis  fault,  and  expofed  to  the  infults  of 
the  bafe  and  ungrateful,  as  me  repre- 
fented  her  cafe  to  be  at  his  death.  This 
moved  me  a  good  deal  in  her  favour. 

You  know,  my  dear,  that  I  have  an 
open  and  free  heart ;  and  naturally  have 
as  open  and  free  a  countenance;  at  leaft 
my  complimenters  have  told  me  fo. 
At  once,  where  I  like,  I  mingle  minds 
without  referve,  encouraging  reciprocal 
freedoms,  and  am  forward  to  diffipate 
diffidences.  But  with  thefe  two  nieces 
of  the  widow  I  never  can  be  intimate 
— I  don't  know  why. 

Only,  that  circumftances,  and  what 
pafled  in  converfation,  encouraged  not 
the  notion,  or  I  fhould  have  been  apt  to 
think,  that  the  young  ladies  and  Mr. 
Lovelace  were  of  longer  acquaintance 
than  of  yefterday.  For  he,  byftealth, 
as  it  were,  caft  glances  fometimes  at 
them,  which  they  returned;  and,  on 
my  ocular  notice,  their  eyes  fell,  as  I 
may  fay,  under  my  eye,  as  if  they  could 
not  lland  examination. 

The  widow  directed  all  her  talk  to 
me,  as  to  Mrs.  Lovelace;  and  I,  with 
a  very  ill  grace,  bore  it.  And  once  (he 
exprtfled,  more  forwardlythanlthank- 
edherfor,  herwonder thatany  vow,  any 
confideration,  however  weighty,  could 
have  force  enough  with  fo  charming  a 
couple,  as  fl;e  called  him  and  me,  to 
make  us  keep  feparate  beds. 

Their  eyes,  upon  this  hint,  had  the 
advantage  of  mine.  Yet  was  I  not 
confcious  of  guilt.  How  know  I  then, 
upon  recolleclion,  that  my  cenfures 
upon  theirs  are  not  too  rafh  ?  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  truly  modeft  per- 
ibns,  (putting  myfelf  out  of  the  quef- 
tion)  who,  by  blufhes  at  an  injurious 
charge,  have  been  fnfpecled,  by  thofe 
•who cannot  diftinguifh  between  the  c«n- 
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fufion  which  guilt  will  be  attended  with, 
and  the 'noble  confcioufnefs  that  over- 
fpreads  the  face  of  a  fine  fpirit,  to  be 
thought  but  capable  of  an  imputed  evil. 
The  great  Roman,  as  v;e  read,  who 
took  his  furname  from  one  part  in  three 
(the  fourth  not  then  difcovered)  of  the 
world  he  had  triumphed  over,  being 
charged  with  a  nr.>an  crime  to  his  fol- 
diery,  chofe  rather  to  fuffer  exile  (the 
punilhent  due  to  it,  had  he  been  found 
guilty)  than  to  have  it  faid,  that  Scipio 
was  queftioned  in  publick,  ort  fo  ican- 
dalous  a  charge.  And  think  you,  my 
dear,  that  Scipio  did  not  biufh  with  in  - 
dignation,  when  the  charge  was  fiilt 
communicated  to  him? 

Mr.  Lovdace,  when  the  widow  ex- 
prefled  her  forward  wonder,  looked  fly 
and  leering,  as  if  to  obferve  how  I  tooic 
it:  nnd  (aid,  they  might  take  notice 
that  his  regard  for  my  will  and  pleaftire 
(calling  me  his  dear  creature)  had  great- 
er force  upon  him  than  the  oath  by 
which  he  had  bound  himfelf. 

Rebuking  both  him  and  the  widow, 
I  faid,  it  was  ftrange  to  me  to  hear  an 
oath  or  vowfo  lightly  treated,  astohave 
it  thought  but  of  fecond  confideration, 
whatever  were  the  firft. 

The  obfervation  was  juft,  Mils  Mar- 
tin faid;  for  that  nothing  could  excufe 
the  breaking  of  a  folemn  vow,  be  the 
occafion  of  making  it  what  it  would. 

I  aiked  after  the  neareft  church;  for 
I  have  been  too  long  a  ftranger  to  the  fa- 
cred  worfliip.  They  named  St.  James's, 
St.  Anne's,  and  another  in  Bloomibury; 
and  the  two  nieces  faid,  they  ofteneit 
went  to  St.  James's  church,  becaufe  of 
the  good  company,  as  well  as  for  the 
excellent  preaching. 

Mr.  Lovelace  faid,  the  Royal  Chapel 
was  the  place  he  ofteneft  went  fo,  when 
in  town.  Poor  man!  little  did  I  ex- 
pe£l  to  hear  he  went  to  any  place  of  de- 
votion. I  afked,  if  the  preienceof  the 
vifible  king  of,  comparatively,  but  a 
fmall  territory,  did  not  take  off,  too  ge- 
nerally, the  requifite  attention  to  the 
fervice  of  the  invilible  King  and  Maker 
of  a  thoufand  worlds  ? 

He  believed  this  might  be  fo  with 
fuch  as  came  for  curiofity,  when  the 
royal  family  wereprefent.  But  other- 
wife,  he  had  feen  as  many  contrite  faces 
at  the  Royal  Chapel,  as  any-where 
elfc-.  '  And  why  not?  Since  the  people 
1  about  court  have  as  deep  fcoics  to 
<  wipe  off,  as  any  people  whatfoevcr.* 

He 
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He  fpoke  this  with  fo  much  levity, 
that  I  could  not  help  faying,  that  no- 
body queftioned  but  he  knew  how  to 
chufe  his  company. 

'  Your  fervant,  my  dear,'  bowing, 
were  his  words;  and  turning  to  them, 
You  will  obfervetiponnumberlefsoc- 
cafions,  ladies,  as  we  are  further  ac- 
quainted,   that    my    beloved    never 
i'pares  me  upon  thefe  topicks.     But  I 
admire  her  as  much  in  her  reproofs, 
as  I  am  fond  of  her  approbation.' 
Mifs  Horton  laid,  There  was  a  time 
for  every-thing.  She  could  not  but  fay, 
that  fhe  thought  innocent  mirth  was 
mighty  becoming  in  young  people. 

«  Very  true,'  joined  in  Mifs  Martin. 
*  And  Shakefpeare  fays  well,  That 
1  youth  is  the  fpring  of  life,  the  bloom  of 
f  gaudy  yeat-sC  [With  a  theatrical  air 
(he  fpoke  it:]  and,  for  her  part,  ma 
could  not  but  admire  in  my  fpoufe,  that 
charming  vivacity  which  fo  well  tuited 
his  time  of  life. 

Mr.  Lovelace  bowed.  The  man  is 
fond  of  praife.  More  fond  of  it,  I 
doubt,  than  of  deferving  it.  Yet  this 
fort  of  praife  he  does  deferve.  He  has, 
you  know,  an  eafy  free  manner,  and  no 
bad  voice:  and  this  praife  fo  expanded 
his  gay  heart,  that  he  fung  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  Congreve,  as  he  told  us 
they  were— 

1  Youth  docs  a  thoufan-i  pleafures  bring, 
c   Which  from  decrepit  age  will  fly  5 

«  Sweets  that  wanton  in  the  bofom  of  the 

fpring, 
'  In  winter's  cold  embraces  die.* 

And  this  for  a  compliment,-as  he 
faid,  to  the  two  nieces.  Nor  was  it 
thrown  away  upon  them.  They  en- 
cored it ;  and  his  compliance  fixed  them 
in  my  memory. 

We  had  fome  talk  about  meals ;  and 
the  widow  very  civilly  offered  to  con- 
form to  any  rules  I  would  fet  her.  I 
told  her  how  eafily  I  was  pleafed,  and 
how  much  I  chofe  to  dine  by  myfelf, 
and  that  from  a  plate  fen t  me  fioin  any 
fingle  dim.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you, 
my  dear,  with  fuch  particulars. 

They  thought  me  very  fingular;  and 
with  reafoiV:  but  as  I  liked  them  not  fo 
•very  well  as  to  forego  my  own  choice 
in  compliment  to  them,  I  was  the  lefs 
concerned  for  what  they  thought.— 
And  ftill  the  lefs,  as  Mr.  Lovelace  had 
put  me  very  much  out  of  hum9ur  with 
him. 


They,  however,  cautioned  meagainft 
melancholy.  I  faid,  I  mould  be  a  very 
unhappy  creature,  if  I  could  not  bear 
my  own  company. 

Mr.  Lovelace  faid,  That  he  muft  let 
the  ladies  into  my  rtory;  and  then  they 
woukl  know  how  to  allow  for  my  ways. 
*  But,  my  dear,  as  you  lo<v e  me?   faid 
the  confident  wretch,  '  give  as  little 
way  to  melancholy  as  poflible.     No- 
thing but  the  fweetnefs  of  your  tem- 
per, and  your  high  notions  of  a  duty 
that  never  can  be  deferved  where  you 
place  it,  can  make  you  fo  uneafy  as 
you  are. — Be   not  angry,   my  dear 
lo"je,  for  fayingfo,'  [feeing  me  frown, 
I  fuppofe:]  andfnatched  my  hand,  and 
kifled  it. — I  left  him  with  themj  and 
retired  to  my  clofet  and  my  pen. 

Juft  as  I  have  written  thus  far,  I  am 
interrupted  by  a  meflage  from  him,  that 
he  is  fetting  out  on  a  journey,  and  de- 
fires  to  take  my  commands. — So  her« 
I  will  leave  off,  to  give  him  a  meeting 
in  the  dining  room. 

I  WAS  not  difpleafed  to  fee  him  in  his 
riding  drefs. 

He  feemed  defirous  to  know  how  I 
liked  the  gentlewomen  below.  I  told 
him,  that  although  I  did  not  think  them 
very  exceptionable;  yet  as  I  wanted 
not,  in  my  prefent  fituation,  new  ac- 
quaintance, I  fhould  not  be  fond  of 
cultivating  theirs. 

He  urged  me  ftill  further  on  this 
head. 

I  could  not  fay,  I  told  him,  thnt  I 
greatly  liked  either  of  the  young  gentle- 
women, any  more  than  their  aunt:  and 
that  were  my  fituation  ever  fo  happy, 
they  had  much  too  gay  a  turn  for  me. 

He  did  not  wonder,  he  faid,  to  hear 
me  fay  fo.     He  knew  not  any  of  the  fex 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  (hew  the,m- 
felvesatthe  town-diverfions  and  amufe- 
ments,  that  would  appear  tolerable  to 
me.      '  Silences  and  biujbes,  Madam, 
are  now  no  graces  with  our  fine  la- 
dies in  town.    Hardened  by  frequent 
publick  appearances,  they  would  be 
as  much  afhamed  to  be  found  guilty 
of  thefe  weaknefles,  as  men.1 
'  Do  you  defend  thefe  two  gentle- 
women, Sir,  by  reflections  upon  half 
the  fex  ?  But  you   muii  fecond  me, 
Mr.  Lovelace,  (and  yet  I  am  not  fond 
of  being  thought  particular)   in  my 
defire  of  break.f.:fting   and   Tapping 
(when  I  do  fup)  by  myfelf.' 

3  I  If 
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If  I  would  have  it  fo,  to  be  fure  it 
ftiould  be  fo.  The  people  of  the  houfe 
were  not  of  confequence  enough  to  be 
apologized  to,  in  any  point  where  my 
pleafure  was  concerned.  And  if  I 
ihould  diflike  them  ftill  more  on  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  them,  he  hoped  I 
would  think  of  feme  other  lodgings, 

He  exprefied  a  good  deal  of  regret  at 
leaving  me,  declaring,  that  it  was  ab- 
folutely  in  obedience  to  my  commands: 
but  that  he  could  not  have  confented  to 
go,  while  my  brother's  fchemes  were  on 
foot,  if  I  had  not  done  him  the  credit 
of  my  countenance  in  the  report  he  had 
made  that  we  were  married  ;  which,  he 
faid,  had  bound  all  the  family  to  his  in- 
tereft,  fo  that  he  could  leave  me  with  the 
greater  fecurity  and  fatisfaftion. 

He  hoped,  he  faid,  that  on  his  return 
I  would  name  his  happy  day;  and  the 
rather,  as  I  might  be  convinced,  by  my 
brother's  projects,  that  no  reconciliation 
was  to  beexpefted. 

I  told  him,  that  perhaps  I  might  write 
one  letter  to  my  uncle  Harlowe.  He 
once  loved  me.  I  mould  beeafierwhen 
1  had  made  one  direct  application.  I 
might  pofiibly  propoie  iuch  terms,  in 
relation  to  my  grandfather's  eftate,  as 
mi^ht  prccure  me  their  attention;  and 
I  hoped  he  would  be  long  enough  ablbnt 
to  give  me  time  to  write  to  him,  and  re- 
•.  ceive  an  anfwer  from  him. 

Thar,  he  mull  beg  my  pardon,  he 
could  not  promife.  He  would  inform 
himfelf  of  Singleton's  and  my  brother's 
motions;  and  if  on  his  return  he  found 
no  reafon  for  apprehenfion,  he  would 
go  direftly  for  Berks,  and  endeavour  to 
brinsj  up  with  him  his  coufin  Charlotte, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  induce  me  to  give 
him  an  earlier  day,  than  at  prefent  I 
'fecmed  to  think  cf.—lfeetnedto  think  nj\ 
my  dear !  Very  acquiescent,  as  I  (hould 
imagine! 

I  told  him,  that  I  fliould  take  that 
young  lady's  company  fur  a  great  fa- 
rour.  . 

I  was  the  .more  plenfed  with  this  mo- 
tion, as  it  came  from  himfelf,  and  with 
no  ill  grace. 

He  earneitly  prefled  me  to  accept  of  a 
Banknote:  but  I  declined  it.  And  then 
.he  offered  me  his  fervant  William  for 
my  attendant  in  his  alifence;  who,  he 
fnid.  might  be  difjiatchedtohim,  if  any- 
thing extraordinary  fell  out.  I  con- 
feti'ed  to  that. 

lie  took  his  leave  of  me  i« 


refpeftful  manner,  only  killing  my 
hand.  He  left  the  Bank  note,  unob- 
ferved  by  me,  upon  the  table.  You  may 
be  lure,  I  fhall  give  it  him  back  at  his 
return. 

I  am  in  a  much  better  humour  with 
him  than  I  was. 

Where  doubts  of  any  perfon  are  re- 
moved, a  mind  not  ungenerous  is  will- 
ing, by  way  of  amends  for  having  con- 
ceived thofe  doubts,  to  conftrue  every- 
thing that  happens  capable  of  a  good 
conftruftion,  in  that  perfon's  favour. 
Particularly,  I  cannot  but  be  pleafed  to 
obferve,  that  although  he  fpeaks  of  the 
ladies  of  his  family  with  the  freedom  of 
relationship,  yet  it  is  always  with  ten- 
dernefs.  And  from  a  man's  kindnefs 
to  his  relations  of  the  fex,  a  woman  has 
fome  reafon  to  expect  his  good  beha- 
viour to  herfelr,  when  married,  if  ihe 
be  willing  to  deferve  it  from  him. 

And  thus,  my  deir,  am  I  brought  to 
fit  down  fatisfied  with  this  man,  whert 
I  find  room  to  infer  that  he  is  not  by 
nature  a  favage.  But  how  could  a  crea- 
ture, who  (treating  herfelf  unpolitely) 
gave  a  man  an  opportunity  to  run  away 
with  her,  expeft  to  be  treated  by  that 
man  with  a  very  high  degree  of  polite- 
nefs? 

'  But  why,  now.when  fairer  profpecls 

*  feem  to  open,  why  thefe  melancholy 

*  reflections?'  will  my  beloved  friend 
aflcof  her  Clarilfa. 

Why?  Can  you  aflc  why,  my  deareft 
Mifs  Howe,  of  a  creature,  who,  in  the 
world's  eye,  has  enrolled  her  name 
among  the  giddy  and  the  inconfiderate ; 
who  labours  under  a  parent's  curie,  and 
the  cruel  uncertainties,\vhich  muft  arilc 
from  reflecting,  that,  equally  againft 
duty  and  principle,  (he  has  thrown  her- 
felf into  the  power  of  a  man,  and  thr.t 
man  an  immoral  one? — Mull  not  ihc 
fenfe  (he  has  of  her  inconfideratioa 
darken  her  moil  hopeful  profpefts  ? 
Muft  it  not  even  rife  Jlrongeft  upon  a 
thoughtful  mind,  when  her  hopes  are 
the  faireft  ?  Even  her  pleafures,  were 
the  man  to  prove  better  than  (he  ex- 
pc&s,  coming  to  her  with  an  abatement, 
like  that  which  perfons  who  are  in  pof- 
fcflion  of  ill-gotten  wealth  muft  then 
moft  poignantly  experience,  (if  they 
have  reflecting  and  unfeared  minds) 
when,  all  their  wifhes  anl'wered,  (if  the 
wifhes  of  iuch  perfons  can  ever  be  wholly 
anfwered)  they  fit  down  in  hopes  to  en- 
joy vrlut  tbcy  have  unjuftly  obtained, 

and 
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and  find  their  own   reflations  their 
greateft  torment. 

May  you,  my  dear  friend,  be  always 
Tiappy  in  your  reflexions,  prays  your 
ever-  affeSionate 

CL.  HARLOWE. 

Mr .  Lovelace,  in  bis  next  letter,  tri- 
umphs on  bis  having  carried  his 
two  great  points  of  mzV.  ing  the  lady 
yield  to  pafs  for  his  wife  to  the 
people  of  the  houle,  and  to  his 
taking  up  his  lodgings  in  it,though 
but  for  one  night.  He  is  now,  be 
fays,  in  a  fair  way,  and  doubts  not 
but  that  he  (hall  foon  prevail,  if 
not  by  perfuafion,  byfurprize.  Yet 
be  pretends  to  have  fame  little  re- 
rrtorfe,  flWcenfures  himfelf  as  a<Sl- 
ing  the  part  of  the  grand  tempter. 
But  having  fucceeded  thus  far,  he 
cannot,  be  fays,  forbear  trying, 
according  to  the  refolution  he  had 
before  made,  whether  he  cannot  go 
farther. 

He  gives  the  particulars  of  their  de- 
bates an  the  above-mentioned  fub- 
jefis,  to  the  fame  effett  as  in  the  la- 
dy's laft  letters. 

It  will  by  this  time  be  feen,  that  his 
whole  merit,  with  regard  to  this 
lady,  lies  in  doing  jujl ice  to  her  ex- 
cellences both  of  mind  and  perfon, 
though  to  his  own  condemnation. 
Thus  he  begins  his  fucceeditig  let- 
ter: 

'  And  now,  Belford,  will  I  give  thee 
an  account  of  our  firft  breakfaft-con- 
vedation. 

*  All  fweetly  ferene  and  eafy  was  the 
lovely  brow  and  charming  afpeit  of 
mygoddefs,  on  her  defcending  among 
us;  commanding  reverence  from  every 
eye;  a  curtfey  from  every  knee;  and 
filence,  awful  filence, from  every  qui- 
vering lip:  while  (he,  armed  withcon- 
fcious  worthinefs  and  fuperiority, 
looked  and  behaved,  as  an  emprefs 
would  look  and  behave  among  her 
vaflals;  ytt  with  a  freedom  from  pride 
and  haughtinefs,  as  if  born  to  dignity, 
and  to  a  behaviour  habitually  gra- 
cious.' 

He  takes  notice  of  the  jealoujy,  pride, 
and  vanity,  of  Sally  Martin  and 
Polly  Horton,  on  his  refpeftful  beha- 
viour to  the  lady :  creatures  who, 
brought  up  too  high  for  their  for- 
tunes, and  to  a  tafte  of  pleafure, 
and  the  publisk  diver/ions,  hadfal- 
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len  an  eafy  prey  to  bisfeducing  arts, 
(as  will  be  feen  in  the  conclujion 
of  this  work  :)  and  ivbo,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  had  not  yet  got  over  that 
diftinclion  in  their  Jove,  which 
makes  a  woman  prefer  one  man  to 
another. 

'Howdifficultisit,'y}7jj^, '  to  make  a 
'  woman  fubfcribe  to  a  preference  againft 
'herfelf,  though  ever  fovifible;  efpecially 
*  where  love  is  concerned  !  This  violent, 
'  this  partial  little  devil,  Sally,  has  the 
'  infolence  to  compare  herfelf  with  my 
'  angel — yet  owns  her  to  bean  angel.  "  I 
"  charge  you,  Mr.  Lovelace,"  fays  (he, 
"  (hew  none  "of  your  extravagant  afts 
"  of  kindnefs  before  me  to  this  fullen, 
''  this  gloomy  beauty — I  cannot  bear 
"  it."  Then  was  I  reminded  of  her  firft 
' facrifice. 

'  What  a  rout  do  thefe  women  make 
'  about  nothing  at  all!  Were  it  not  for 
'  what  the  learned  bijhop,  in  his  letter 
'  from  Italy,  calls  the  Entanglements  of 
'Amour,  and  /  the  Delicacies  of  In- 
'trigue,  what  is  there,  Belford,  in  all 
'  they  can  do  for  us? 

'  How  do  thefe  creatures  endeavour  to 
'  ftimulate  me!  A  fallen  woman  is  a 
'  worfe devil  than  even  a  profligate  man. 
'The  former  is  incapable  of  remorfe: 
'  that  am  not  I — Nor  ever  (hall  they  pre- 
'  vail  upon  me,  though  aided  by  all  the 
'  powers  of  darknels,  to  treat  this  admi- 
'  rable  creature  with  indignity. — So  far, 
'  I  mean,  as  indignity  can  be  feparated 
'  from  the  trial's  which  will  prove  her  to 
'  be  either  woman  or  angel. 

'Yet  with  them,  I  am  a  craven.  J 
'  might  have  had  her  before  now,  if  I 
'would.  If  I  would  treat  her  as  flefh 
'  and  blood,  I  mould  find  her  fuch.  They 
'  thought  I  knew,  if  any  man  living  did, 
'  that  if  a  man  made  a  goddefs  of  a  wo- 
'  man,  me  would  afTume  the  goddefs ; 
'  that  if  power  were  given  her,  (he  would 
'  exert  that  power  to  the  giver,  if  to  no- 
'  body  elfe — And  D— r's  wife  is  thrown 
'  into  my  difti,  who,  thou  knoweft,  kept 
'her  ceremonious  huibnnd  at  haughty 
'  diftance,  and  whined  in  private  to  her 
'  infulting  footman,  O  how  I  curfed  the 
'  blafpheming  wretches!  They  will  make 
'  me,  as  I  tell  them,  hate  their  houJe,  and 
'  remove  from  it.  And  by  my  Coul, 
'  Jack,  I  am  ready  at  times  to  think  that 
*  I  fliould  not  have  brought  her  hither, 
'  were  it  but  on  Sally's  account.  And 
<  yet,  without  knowing  either  Sally's 
f  heart,  or  Polly's,  the  dear  creature  re- 
3  I  2.  '  folve* 
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folves  againft  having  any  converfation 

'  with  them  but  fuch  as  (he  cannot  avoid. 

rn  not  forry  for  this,  thou  mayeil 

fioce  j'jaloufy  in  woman  is  not 

ne  concealed  fro:n  woman.     And 

iy  has  no  command  of  herfelf. 

What  doft  think!  — Here  this  little 

•?il  Sally,  not  being  able,  as  (he  told 

'  me,  to  fupport  life  under  my  difplea- 

*  lure,  was  going  into  a  tit:  but  when  I 
'  faw  her  preparing  for  it,  I  went  out  uf 
c  the  ror-ri.;  and  (b  (he  thought  it  would 
f  not  he  worth  her  while  to  (hew  away.' 

In  tbn  manner  he  mentions  <wbat  his 
no.  amng  ivas  in  making  the  lady  the 
compliment  if  his  at/fence: 
*  As  to  leaving  her;  if  I  go  but  for  one 

*  night,  I  have  fulfilled  my  promife:  ai.d 
'  if  (he  think   not,   I   can    mutter  and 

*  Crumble,  and  yield  again,  and  make  a 

*  merit  of  it;  and  then,  unable  to  live  out 
'  of  her  prefence,  foon  return.     Nor  are 

*  women  ever  angry  at  bottom  for  being 

*  difobeyed  through  excei's  of  love.  They 

*  like  an  uncontroulable  patfion.    They 
'  like  to  have  every  favour  raviihed  from 

*  them;  and  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  quite 

*  up  by  a  voracious  lover.  Don't  I  know 

*  the  iex ! — Not  fo,  indeed,  as  yet,  my 
'  ClarifTa:  but,   however,  with  her  my 
*•  frequent  egrefles  will  make  me  look 

*  new  to  her,  and  create  little  bufy  fcenes 
'  between  us.  At  the  leaft,  I  may  furely, 

*  without  exception,  falute  her  at  part- 
<•  ing,  and  at  return;  and  will  not  thofe 

*  occafional   freedoms,     (which    civility 
e  will  warrant)  by  degrees,  familiarize 

*  my  charmer  to  them  ? 

'  But  here,  Jack,  what  (hall  I  do  with 

*  my  uncle  and  aunts,  and  all  my  loving 

*  coufins?  Forlunderftand,  that  they  are 

*  more  in  halte  to  have  me  married  than 
'  J  am  myfelf.* 


LETTER    LX1I. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE./ 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  l8. 

R.  Lovelace  is  returned  already. 
My  brother's  projects  were  his 
pretence.  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
this  (hort  abfence  as  an  evafion  of  his 
promife;  efpecially  r.s  he  had  taken 
fuch  precautions  with  the  people  be- 
low;  and  as  he  knew  that  I  propofed  to 
ke^'p  clofe  within  doors.  I  cannot  bear 
to  be  dtalt  meanly  with  j  and  angrily 


infifted,  that  he  (hould  directly  fet  out 
for  Btrkfhire,  in  order  to  engage  his 
coufm,  as  he  had  prom \ fed. 

'  O  my  deareft  life!'  laid  he,  '  why 
will  you  banifli  me  from  your  pre- 
ferice?  I  cannot  leave  you  for  ('•>  long 
a  time,  as  you  feeni  to  expect  I  (hould. 
I  have  been  hovering  about  town  ever 
fmce  I  left  you.  Edgware  was  the 
fartheft  place  I  went  to;  and  there  I 
was  not  able  to  ftay  two  hours,  for 
fear,  at  this  crifis,  any- thing  (hould 
happen.  Who  can  account  for  the 
workings  of  an  apprehenfive  mind, 
when  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to 
it  is  at  ftake?  You  may  fpare  your- 
felf  the  trouble  of  writing  to  any 
of  your  friends,  till  the  iblemnity  has 
pa/ltd  that  dial!  entitle  me  to  give 
weight  to  your  application.  When 
they  know  we  are  married,  your  bro- 
ther's plots  will  be  at  an  end ;  and 
your  father,  and  mother,  and  uncles, 
mufi  be  reconciled  to  you.  Why  then 
mould  you  hefitate  s  moment  to  con- 
firm my  happinefs?  Why,  once  more, 
would  you  banifli  me  from  you?  Why 
will  you  not  give  the  man,  who  has 
brought  you  into  difficulties,  and  who 
lb  honourably  wifties  to  extricate  you 
from  them,  the  happinel's  of  doing 
fo  r 

He  was  filent.  My  voice  failed  to 
fecond  the  inclination  I  had  to  jV.y  fome- 
thing  not  wholly  ciifcouragiii"  to  a  point 
fo  warmly  prefled. 

'  I'll  tell  you,  my  angel,'  refumed  he, 
what  I  propofe  to  do,  if  you  approve 
of  it.  I  v-ill  inltantly  cocut  to  view 
fomeof  the  hand fome  new  fquares,  or 
fine  ftreets  round  them,  and  make  a 
report  to  you  of  any  luitable  houle  I 
find  to  be  lett.  I  will  take  fuch  aone 
as  you  (hall  chufe,  and  fet  up  an  equi- 
page befitting  our  condition.  You 
(hall  direct  the  whole.  And  on  fome 
early  day,  either  before  or  after  we 
fix,  f  It  muft  be  at  your  uwn  c  boice]  be 
pleafed  to  make  me  the  happieit  of 
men.  And  then  will  every-thing  be 
in  a  deferable  train.  You  (hall  receive 
in  your  own  houfe  (if  it  can  be  fo 
foon  furniflied  as  I  wifh)  the  com- 
pliments of  all  my  relations.  Char- 
lotte (hall  vifit  you  in  the  interim : 
and  if  it  take  up  time,  you  (hall  chufe 
whom  you  will  honour  with  your 
company,  firft,  fecond,  or  third,  in 
the  Cummer-months;  and  on  your  re- 
turn you  (hall  find  all  that  was  want- 

*  ing 
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ing  in  your  new  habitation  fupplied; 

and  pleasures  in  a  conftant  round  (hall 

attend  us.     O  my  angel,  take  me  to 

you,   inftead  of  baniftiing  me  from 

you,  and  make  me  yours  for  ever!' 

You  fee,  my  dear,  that  here  was  no 

day  prefled  for;  I  was  not  uneafy  about 

that;  and  the  fooner  recovered  myfelf, 

as  there  was  not.  But,  however,  I  gave 

him  no  reafon  to  upbraid  me  for  re- 

fufing  his  offer  of  going  in  fearch  of  a 

houfe. 

He  is  accordingly  gone  out  for  this 
purpofe.  But  I  find,  that  he  intends  to 
take  up  his  lodging  here  to-night ;  and 
if  to-night,  no  doubt  on  other  nights, 
while  he  is  in  town.  As  the  doors  and 
windows  of  my  apartment  have  good 
faftenings;  as  he  has  not,  in  all  this 
time,  given  me  caufe  for  apprehenfion ; 
as  he  has  the  pretence  of  my  brother's 
fchemes  to  plead ;  as  the  people  below 
are  very  courteous  and  obliging;  Mifs 
Horton  efpecially,  who  feems  to  have 
taken  a  great  liking  to  me,  and  to  be  of 
a  gentler  temper  and  manners,  than 
Mifs  Martin;  and,  as  we  are  now  in  a 
tolerable  way — I  imagine,  it  would  look 
particular  to  them  all,  and  bring  me  into 
a  debate  with  a  man,  who  (let  him  be 
let  upon  what  he  will)  has  always  a 
great  deal  to  fay  for  himfelf,  if  I  were 
to  infilt  upon  his  promife:  on  all  thefe 
accounts,  I  think,  I  will  take  no  notice 
of  his  lodging  here,  if  he  don't. — Let 
me  know,  my  dear,  your  thoughts  of 
every-thing. 

You  may  believe  I  gave  him  back  his 
Bank  note  the  moment  I  faw  him. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 
MR.  LOVELACE  has  feen  two  or 
three  houfes;  but  none  to  his  mind. 
But  he  has  heard  of  one  which  looks 
promiling,  he  fays,  and  which  he  is  to 
enquire  about  in  the  morning. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

HE  has  made  his  enquiries,  and  ac- 
tually feen  the  houfe  he  was  told  of  laft 
night.  The  owner  of  it  is  a  young 
widow  lady;  who  is  inconfolable  for 
the  death  of  her  hufband  ;  Fretcbville 
her  name.  It  is  furnifhed  quite  in  tafte, 
every-thing  being  new  within  thefe  fix 
months.  He  believes,  if  I  like  not  the 
furniture,  the  ufe  of  it  may  be  agreed 
for,  with  the  houfe,  for  a  time  certain  : 
but  if  I  like  it,  he  will  endeavour  to  take 


the  one,  and  purchafe  the  other,  di- 
reaiy. 

The  lady  fees  nobody;  nor  are  the 
beft  apartments  above-flairs  to  be  view- 
ed till  (he  is  either  abfent,  or  gone  into 
the  country;  which  fhe  talks  of  doing 
in  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  atfai  theft  5 
and  to  live  there  retired. 

What  Mr.  Lovelace  faw  of  the  honfe 
(which  were  the  faloon  and  two  par- 
lours) was  perfectly  elegant;  and  he 
was  affured,  all  is  of  a  piece.  The  of- 
fices are  alfo  very  convenient;  coach- 
houfe  and  (tables  at  hand. 

He  mall  be  very  impatient,  he  fays, 
till  I  fee  the  whole;  nor  will  he,  if  he 
finds  he  can  have  it,  look  farther  till  I 
have  feen  it,  except  any-thingelfe  offer 
to  my  liking.  The  price  he  value* 
not. 

He  now  does  nothing  but  talk  of  the 
ceremony;  but  not  indeed  of  the  day.  I 
don't  want  him  to  urge  that — But  I 
wonder  he  does  not. 

He  has  juft  now  received  a  letter  from 
Lady  Betty  Lawrance,  by  a  particular 
hand  ;  the  contents  principally  relating 
to  an  affair  fhe  has  in  Chancery.  But 
in  the  poftfcript  (he  is  pleafed  to  lay  ver/- 
refpeclful  things  of  me. 

They  are  all  impatient,  (he  fays,  for 
the  happy  day  being  over;  which  they 
flatter  themfelves  will  enfure  bis  refor- 
mation. 

He  hoped,  he  told  me,  that  I  would 
_/o0«'enable  him  to  anfwer  their  wtfhe* 
and  his  onvn. 

But,  my  dear,  although  the  opportu- 
nity was  ib  inviting,  he  urged  not  for 
the  day.  Which  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary^ as  he  was  fo  preifiog  for  mar- 
riage before  we  came  to  town. 

He  was  very  earnert  with  me  to  give 
him,  and  four  of  his  friends,  my  com- 
pany on  Monday  evening,  at  a  little 
collation.  Mifs  Martin  and  Mils  Hor- 
ton cannot,  he  fays,  be  there,  being  en- 
gaged in  a  party  of  their  own  with  two 
daughters  of  Colonel  Solcombe,  and 
two  nieces  of  Sir  Antony  Holmes,  up- 
on an  annual  occafion.  But  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair will  be  prefent,  and  me  gave  him 
hope  of  the  company  of  a  young  lady 
of  very  great  fortune  and  merit,  (Mifs 
Partington)  an  heirefs,  to  whom  Co- 
lonel Sinclair,  it  feems,  in  his  life-time, 
was  guardian,  and  who  therefore  calls 
Mrs.  Sinclair  'Mamma.' 

I  defired  to  be  excufed.    He  had  laid 

me,  I  faid,  under  a  moll  difagreeable 

necefljty 
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neceflity  of  appearing  as  a  married  per- 
fon;  and  I  would  fee  as  few  people  as 
poflible  who  were  to  think  me  fo. 

He  would  not  urge  it,  he  faid,  if  I 
were  much  averfe:  but  they  were  his 
felefl  friends;  men  of  birth  and  for- 
tune; who  longed  to  fee  me.  It  was 
true,  he  added,  that  they,  as  well  as 
his  friend  Dolcman,  believed  we  were 
married:  but  they  thought, him  under 
the  reftri&ions  that  he  had  mentioned 
to  the  people  below.  I  might  be  affured, 
lie  told  me,  that  his  politenefs  before 
them  mould  be  carried  into  the  higheft 
degree  of  reverence. 

When  he  is  fet  upon  any-thing,  there 
is  no  knowing,  as  I  have  faid  hereto- 
fore, what  one  can  do*.  But  I  will  not, 
if  I  can  help  it,  be  made  a  (hew  of; 
efpecially  to  men  of  whofe  characters 
and  principles  I  have  no  good  opinion. 
I  am,  my  deareft  friend,  your  ever- 
affeflionate 

CL. HARLOWE. 

Mr.  Lovelace  in  bis  next  letter  gives 
an  account  of  his  quick  return:  of 
bis  reafons  to  the  lady  for  it:  of  her 
eiiffleafure  upon  it:  and  of  her  urg- 
ing hi  j  ak fence  fnm  the  fafity  Jhe 
tuas  in  front  the  fiiuation  of  the 
boufe,  except  jbe  iuere  to  be  traced 
out  byhisvifits. 

'  I  was  confoundedly  puzzled,'/^/ 
be,  '  on  this  occafion,  and  on  her  m- 
fifting  upon  the  execution  of  a  too- 
rendy  offer  which  I  made  her  to  go 
down  to  Berks,  to  bring  up  my  cou- 
fm  Charlotte  to  vifit  and  attend  her. 
I  made  miiVrable  excufes;  and,  fear- 
ing that  they  would  be  mortally  re- 
fented,  as  her  paflion  began  to  rife 
upon  my  faying  Charlotte  was  deli- 
cate, which  (he  took  ftrangely  wrong1, 
I  was  obliged  to  fcreen  myfelf  behind 
the  mod  folemn  and  explicit  declara- 
tions.' 

He  then  repeats  tbofe  declarations,  to 
the  fame  effefl  'with  tbs  account  Jbe 
gives  of  them. 

*  I  began,'  fays  he.,  '  with  an  inten- 
tion to  keep  my  life  of  honour  in 
view,  in  the  declarations  I  made  her; 
but,  as  it  has  been  faid  of  a  certain 
orator  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,who 
more  than  once,  in  a  long  fpeech,  con- 
vinced himfelf  as  he  went  along,  and 
concluded  againft  the  fide  he  fet  out 


intending  to  favour,  fo  I  in  earned 
preiFed  without  refervefor  matrimony 
in  the  progrefs  of  my  harar.gue,\vhich 
ftate  I  little  thought  of  urging  upon 
her  with  fo  much  ftrength  and  ex- 
plicitnefs.' 

He  then  values  himfelf  upon  the  delay 
that  his  propcfal  of  taking  and  fur- 
nijbiiig  a  boufe  mufl  occajion. 
He  vjavers  in  his  refolutions  nvbethtr 
to  afl  honourable  or  not  by  a  Merit 
fo  exalted. 

He  values  himfelf  upon  his  vtvn  deli- 
cacy, in  expr effing  his  indignation 
againjl  her  friends,  for  fuppofing 
what  he  pretends  his  heart  rijes 
agaiftft  them  for  prefuming  to  fup- 
pofe. 

'  But  have  I  not  reafon,'  fays  he,  '  to 
be  angry  with  her,   for  not  praifing 
me  for  this  my  delicacy,  when  the  is 
fo  ready  to  call  me  to  account  for  the 
leaft  failure  in  punctilio  ? — However, 
I  believe  I  can  exctife  her  too,  upon 
this  generous  conllderation,  \Yor ge- 
nerous I  am  fure  it  is,  becaufe  it  is 
againft  myfelf ;]  that  her  mind  being 
the  eflenceof  delicacy,  the  leaft  want 
of  it  (hocks  her;  while  the  meeting 
with  what  is  fo  very  extraordinary  to 
me,  is  too  familiar  to  her  to  obtain 
her  notice,  as  an  extraordinary.' 
He  glories  in  tbeftiry  of  the  boufe,  and 
of  the  young  nvidovj-pojjejj'or  of  it, 
Mrs.  Fretcbville  be  calls  ber^  and 
leaves  it  doubtful  to  Mr.  Belford, 
whether  it  be  a  real  or  a  fictitious 
flory. 

He  mentions  bis  different  proposals  in 
relation  to  the  ceremony,  <wbich  he 
fv  earncflly  preJJ"td  for;  and  owns 
bis  artful  intention  in  avoiding  to 
name  the  day. 

f  And  now/  fays  be,  '  I  hope  foon 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  begin  my 
operations;  fince  all  is  Halcyon  and 
fecurity. 

'  It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  dear 
creature's  fweet  and  filent  confufion, 
when  I  touched  upon  the  matrimonial 
topicks. 

«  She  may  doubt.  She  may  fear.  The 
wife  in  all  important  cafes  will  doubt, 
and  will  fear,  till  they  are  fure.  But 
her  apparent  willingnefs  to  think  well 
of  a  fpirit  fo  inventive,  and  fo  ma- 
chinating, is  a  happy  prognoftick  for 
me.  O  thefe  reafoning  ladies!— How 


*  See  Page  417.    See  »lfo  Vol.  II.  Page  aca, 
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I  love  thefe  reafoning  ladies! — 'Tis 
all  over  with  them,  when  once  love 
has  crept  into  their  hearts:  for  then 
will  they  employ  all  their  reafoning 
powers  to  excule  rather  tlwn  to  blame 
the  conduct  of  the  doubted  lover,  let 
appearances  againft  him  be  ever  fo 
Rrong. 

*  Mowbray,  B«lton,  and  Tourville, 
long  to  fee  my  angel,    and  will  be 
there.     She  has  refufed  me;  but  muft 
be  prefent  notwithftanding.  So  gene- 
rous a  fpirit  as  mine  is,  cannot  enjoy 
it's  happinefs  without  communica- 
tion.    If  I  raife  not  your  envy  and 
admiration  both  at  once,  but  half-joy 
will  be  the  joy  of  having  fuch  a  charm- 
ing;  fly  entangled  in  my  web.     She 
therefore  mult  comply.     And  thou 
muft  come.  And  then  I  will  fliew  thee 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Harlowe- 
family,  my  implacable  enemies;  and 
thou  malt  join  with  me  in  my  triumph 
over  them. all. 

4  I  know  not  what  may  ftill  be  the 
perverfe  beauty's  fate  :  I  want  thee, 
therefore,  to  fee  and  admire  her,while 
me  is  ierene  and  full  of  hope:  before 
her  apprehenfions  are  realized,  if 
realized  they  are  to  be;  and  if  evil  ap- 
prehenfions of  me  me  really  has:  be- 
fore her  beamy  eyes  have  loft  their 
lull  re:  while  yet  her  charming  face 
is  lurrounded  with  all  it's  virgin  glo- 
ries; and  before  the  plough  of  difap- 
pointment  has  thrown  up  furrows  of 
diiirefs  upon  every  lovely  feature. 

*  If  I  can  procure  you  this  honour, 
you  will  be  ready  to  laugh  out,  as  I 
have  often   much  ado  to  forbear,  at 
the  puritanical  behaviour  of  the  mo- 
ther before  this  lady.     Not  an  oath, 
not  a  curfe,  nor  the  lead  free  word, 
efcapes  her  lips.     She  minces  in  her 
gaite.  She  prims  up  her  horfe- mouth. 
Her  voice,  which,  when  (he  pleafes, 
is  the  voice  of  thunder,  is  funk  into 
an  humble  whine.     Her  ftiff  hams, 
that  have  not  been  bent  to  a  civility 
for  ten  years  pait,  are  now  limbered 
intocurtfeys  three deepat  every  word. 
Her  fat  arms  are  crofled  before  her; 
and  (he  can  hardly  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  fit  in  the  prefence  of  my  god- 
defs. 

'  I  am  drawing  up  inftru&ions  for  ye 
*  all  t«  obferve  oa  Monday  night. 
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*  SATURDAY   NIGHT. 

'  MOST  confoundedly  alarmed'— 

"  Lord  Sir,  what  do  you  think?"  cried 

Dorcas  —  "  My  lady  is  refulved  to  go 

'  to  church  to-morrow!  "  I  was  at 
quadrille  with  the  women  below.— 

'  To  church!"  faid  I;  and  down  I 
laid  my  cards.  "  To  church!"  re- 
peated they,  each  looking  upon  th« 
other.  We  had  done  playing  for  that 
night. 

'  Who  could  have  dreamt  of  fuch  a 
whim  as  this?—  Without  notice,with- 
out  queltions  !  Her  cloaths  not  cornel 
Noleaveafked!  —  Impoflible  flie  mould 
think  of  being  my  'wife!  —  Befides, 
Hie  don't  confider,  if  the  go  to  church, 
I  muft  go  teo  !  —  Yet  not  to  aflc  for 
my  company!  Her  brother  and  Single- 
ton ready  to  fnap  her  up,  as  far  as  fh« 
knows!  —  Known  by  her  cloaths— 
Her  perfon,  her  features,  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  !  —  Not  fuch  another  woman 
in  England!—"  To  church,  of  all 

'  places!  is  the  devil  in  the  girl?"  faid 
I,  as  foon  as  I  could  fpeak. 
'  Well,  but  to  leave  this  fubjecl  till 
to-morrow  morning,  I  will  now  give 
you  the  inftruclions  I  have  drawn  up 
for  yours  and  your  companions  be- 
haviour on  Monday  night. 

'  Injlruflions  to  be  obferved  by  John 
1  Belford,  Richard  Moivbray,  Tho- 

*  mas  Belton,  and  James  Tour=villet 
*'  Efqulres  of  the  Body  to  General  Ro- 

*  bert  Lovelace,  on  their  admijjion  tf 
'  the  prefenceofhis  goddefs. 


'  T7"  E  mi|ft  be  fure.to  let  it  fink  deep 
•*•  '  into  your  heavy  heads,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  lady  in  the  world  as 
Mifs  Clarifla  Harlowe;  and  that  Ihe 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  Mrs. 
Lovelace,  though  at  prefent,  to  my 
fl\ame  be  it  fpoken,  a  virgin. 
'  Be  mindful  alfo,  that  your  old 
mother's  name,  after  that  of  her  mo- 
ther when  a  maid,  is  Sinclair:  that 
her  hufband  was  alieutertant-colonel, 
and  all  that  you,  Belford,  know  from 
honeft  Doleman's  letter  of  her*,  that 
let  your  brethren  know. 
'  Mowbray  and  Tourville,  the  two 
greateft  blunderers  of  the  four,  I  al- 
low to  be  acquainted  with  the  wi- 
dow and  nieces,  from  the  knowledge 


*  See  Pajs  376,  et.  feq. 
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•  they  had  of  the  colonel.     They  will 

•  not  forbear  familiarities  of  fpeech  to 

•  the  mother,  as  of  longer  acquaintance 
••  than  a  day.     So  I  have  fuited  their 

•  parts  to  their  capacities. 

f  They  may  praife  the  widow  and 

•  the  colonel  for  people  of  great  honour 
«  —But  not  too  grofsly;  nor  to  labour 

•  the  point  fo  as  to  render  themi'elves 
«  fufpefted. 

'  The  mother  will  lead  ye  into  her 

•  own  and  the  colonel's  praifes;  and 

•  Tourville  and  Mowbray  may  be  both 
'  her  vouchers — I,  and  you,  and  Bel- 

•  ton,  muft  be  only  hearlayconfinners. 

'As  poverty  is  generally  fufpeclible, 

•  the  widow  mult  be  got  handfomely 

•  aforehand  ;  and  no  doubt  but  (he  is. 
'  The  elegance  of  her  houfe  and  fur- 

•  niture,  and  her  readinefs  to  difcharge 
«  all  demands  upon  her,  which  me  does 

•  with  oltentation  enough,  and  which 
«  makes  her  neighbours,  I  fuppofc,  like 
'  her  the  better,  demonftrate  this.    She 

•  will  propofe  todohandfome  things  by 

•  her  two  nieces.     Sally  is  near  mar- 

•  riage — with  an  eminent  woollen-dra- 
«  per  in  the  Strand,  if  ye  have  a  mind 
«  to  it ;  for  there  are  five  or  fix  of  them 
«  there. 

«  The  nieces  may  be  enquired  after, 
«  fince  they  will  be  abfent,  as  perfons 
«  refpeited  by  Mowbray  and  Tourville, 
«  for  their  late  worthy  uncle's  fake. 

«  Watch  ye  diligently  every  turn  of 
«  my  countenance — every  motion  of  my 
«  eye;  for  in  my  eye,  and  in  my  coun- 
«  tenance,  will  ye  find  a  fovereign  re- 
'  gulator.  I  need  not  bid  you  refpecl 

•  me  mightily:  your  allegiance  obliges 
'  you  to  that:  and  who  that  fees  me, 
'  rcfpefts  me  not? 

'  Prifcilla  Partington  (for  her  looks 

•  fo  innocent,  and  difcretion  fo  deep, 
'  yet  feeming  fo  foftly)  may  be  greatly 

•  relied  upon.    She  will  accompany  the 
'  mother,  gorgeoufly  drefled,  with  all 
'  her  Jew's  extravagance  flaming  out 
«  upon  her;  and  firft  induce,  then  coun- 

•  tenance,  the  lady.     She  has  her  cue, 
*•  and  I  hope  will  make  her  acquaintance 
'  coveted  by  niy  charmer. 

'  Mifs  Partington's  hiftory  is  this: 
«  The  daughter  of  Colonel  Sinclair's 
'  brother-in-law  :  that  brother-in-law 
'  may  have  been  a  Turky  merchant, 
'  or  any  merchant,  who  died  confound- 
'  edlyrich:  the  colonel  one  of  her  guar- 
«  dians,  {Collateral  credit  in  that  to  the 

•  aid  one  •. }    whence  Ihe  always  calls 
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1  Mrs.  Sinclair   Mamma;    though   not 
1  fucceeding  to  thetnift. 

'  She  is  juft  come  to  pafs  a  day  or  two, 
'  and  then  to  return  to  herfurvivingguar- 
:  dian's  at  Barnet. 

'  Mifs  Partington  has  fuitors  a  little 

;  hundred;  (her  grandmother,  an  alder- 

man's  dowager,  having  left  her  a  great 

1  additional  fortune)  and  is  not  truftctl 

out  of  her  guardian's  houfe,  without 

;  an  old  governante  noted  for  difcretion, 

1  except    to  her  mamma  Sinclair;  with 

1  whom  now-and-thcn  (he  is  permitted 

;  to  be  for  a  week  together. 

'  Prif.  will  mamma-up  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
and  will  undertake  to  court  her  guar- 
:  dian  to  let  her  pafs  a  delightful  week 
1  with  her — Sir  Edward  Hclden,  he  may 
;  as  well  be,  if  your  fhallow  pates  will 
1  not  be  clogged  with  too  many  circum- 
;  ftantials.     Lady  Holden  perhaps  will 
come  with  her;  for  (he  always  delighted 
in  her  mamma  Sinclair's  company:  and 
talks  of  her,  and  her  good  manage- 
ment, twenty  times  a  day. 

*  Be  it  principally  thy  part,  Jack,  who 
art  a  parading  fellow,  and  aimed  at 
wifdom,  to  keep  thy  brothei -varlets 
from  blundering;  for,  as  thou  muft 
have  obferved  from  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, we  have  the  moft  watchful  and 
moft  penetrating  lady  in  the  world  to 
deal  with:  a  lady  worth  deceiving!  But 
whofe  eyes  will  pierce  to  the  bottom  of 
your  (hallow  fouls  the  moment  (lie  hears 
you  open.  Do  thorf  therefore  place 
thyfelf  between  Mowbray  and  Tour- 
ville: their  toes  to  be  played  upon  and 
commanded  by  thine,  if  they  go  wrong  j 
thy  elbows  to  be  the  minirters  of  ap- 
probation. 

'  As  to  your  general  behaviour;  no 
hypocrify!  — I  hate  it:  fo  does  my 
charmer.  If  I  had  ftudied  for  it,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  have  been  an  hypocrite: 
but  my  general  character  is  fo  well 
known,  that  I  mould  have  been  fu- 
fpecled  at  once,  had  I  aimed  at  making 
myfelf  too  white.  But  what  neceflityr 
can  there  be  for  hypocrify,  unlefs  the 
generality  .of  the  fex  were  to  refufe  us 
for  our  immoralities  ?  The  beft  of  them, 
love  to  have  the  credit  of  reforming  us. 
Let  the  fweet  fouls  try  for  it :  if  they 
fail,  their  intent  was  good.  That  will 
be  a  confolation  to  them.  And  as  to 
us,  our  work  will  be  the  eafier;  our  fins 
the  fewer:  fince  they  will  draw  them- 
felves  in  with  a  very  little  of  our  help; 
and  we  (hall  fare  a  parcel  of  curled 
<  faKhoods., 
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falfnoods,  and  appear  to  be  what  we    *'flie  did  not  believe,  whatever  Hie  had 


• are  both  to  angels  and  men. — Mean 
*time  their  very  grandmothers  will  ac- 

*  quit  us,  and  reproach  them  with  their 
ffelf-dot  /elf-have;  and  as  having  erred 
«  againjt  knvwlidge,  and  ventured  againft 
« manifeft    appearances.      What    folly 

*  therefore  for  men  of  our  character  to  be 
«  hypocrites! 

'  Be  fare  to  inftruft  the  reft,  and  do 
'  thou  thyfelf  remember,  not  to  talk 
'  obfcenely.  You  know  I  never  per- 
'  mitted  any  of  you  to  talk  obfcenely. 


'  read,  that  there  were  fuch  fellows  in 
'  the  world,  as  (he  will  fee  in  you  four. 

*  I  mail  have  much  pleafure  in  obferving 

*  how  /he'll  ftare  at  her  company,  when 

*  fhe  finds  me  the  politeft  man  of  the  five. 

*  And  fo  much  for  inftruilions  gene- 
'  ral  and  particular  for  your  behaviour 
'  on  Monday  night. 

''And  let  me  add,  that  you  muft  at- 
'  tend  to  every  minute  circumftance, 
'  whether  you  think  there  be  reafon  in 
'  it,  or  not.  Deep,  like  golden 


'  Time  enough  for  that,  when  ye  grow    *  frequently  lies  my  meaning,  and  richly 

'  r\]A       inA     /•in    f\  VT  T   V    fnllr  Rofir^Ao       «./i         '  \nmrfn    A  trrrr-t  r»nr   4-V\r»  TK^     U^»-»*-    «f     /,,^/l 


and  can.ONLY  talk.  Befides,  ye 
'  muft  confider  Prifc.'s  affeSled  charac- 
'  ter,  my  goddefs's  real  one.  Far  from 
'  obfcenity  therefore,  do  not  fo  much  as 
'  touch  upon  the  double  entendre.  What! 
*  as  I  have  often  faid,  cannot  you  touch 


worth  digging  for.     The  hint  of  leajl 
'  moment,    as  you  may  imagine  it,    is 

*  often  pregnant  with  events  of  \\\e  great- 
f  e/t.     Be  implicit.     Am  not  I  your  ge- 

*  neral  ?  Did  I  ever  lead  you  on  that  I 
'  brought  you  not  off  with  fafety  and 


'  a  lady's  heart,  without  wounding  her    '  fuccefs,  fometimes  to  your  own  ftupid 


«ear? 

« It  is  neceffary,  that  ye  mould  appear 

•  worfe  men  than  myfelf.     You  cannot 
'  help  appearing  fo,  you'll  fay.     Well 
'  then,  there  will  be  the  lefs  reftraint  up- 
«  on  you — The  lefs  reftraint,  the  lefsaf- 

•  fe&ation.— And  if  Belton  begins  his 

•  favourite  fubjeft  in  behalf  of  keeping, 

•  it  may  make  me  take  upon  myfelf  to 


'  aftonifhment? 

'  And  now,  methinks,  thou  art  cu- 
'  rious  to  know,  what  can  be  my  view 

*  in  rifquing  the  difpleafure  of  my  fair- 
'  one,  and  alarming  her  fears,  after  four 

*  or  five  halcyon  days  have  gone  over 
«  our  heads  ?  I'll  fatisfy  thee. 

*  The  vifitors  of  the  two  nieces  will 
'  croud  the  houfe.     Beds  will  be  fcarce. 


•  oppofe  him:  but  fear  not;  I  /hall  not    *  Mifs  Partington,  a  fweet  modeft  gen- 

f        '       _     .1.   _  1 1  f*  *    » 1       __•     1  "II      i     _  i-      •  ft  .1 


'  give  the  argument  all  my  force. 

'  She  muft  have  fome  curiofity,  Ithink, 
'  to  fee  what  fort  of  men  my  companions 
'  are:  fhe  will  not  expeft  any  of  you  to 
'  be  faints.  Are  ye  not  men  born  to 

*  confiderable  fortunes,  although  ye  are 

*  not  all  of  ye  men  of  parts  ?  Who  is  it 

*  in  this  mortal  life,  that  wealth  does  not    '  loved  ?  The  flyeft  birds  may  be  caught 

*  miflead?  And  as  it  gives  people  the    *  napping.     Should  me  attempt  to  fly  me 

cannot  I  detain  her?  Should 


«  teel  girl,  will  be  prodigioufly  taken 
'  with  my  charmer;  will  want  to  begin 
«  a  friendfhip  with  her.  A  mare  in  her 
'  bed,  for  one  night  only,  will  be  re- 
'  quefted.  Who  knows,  but  on  that 
'  very  Monday  night  I  may  be  fo  unhap- 
~  py  as  to  give  mortal  offence  to  my  be- 


*  po-zver  of  being  txifchievous,   does   it 

*  not  require  great  virtue  to  forbear  the 
'  ufe  of  that  power?  Is  not  the  devil  faid 

*  to  be  the  god  of  this  world  ?    Are  we 
'  not  children  of  this  world?  Well  then! 
'  Let  me  tell  thee  my  opinion — It  is  this, 
'  that  were  it  not  for  the  poor  and  the 
'  middling,  the  world  would  probably, 
'  long  ago,  have  been  deftroyed  by  fire 
'  from   Heaven.      Ingrateful   wretches 
'  the  reft,  thou  wilt  be  apt   to  fay,  to 
'  make  fuch  forry  returns,  as  they  gene- 

*  rally  do  make,   to  the  poor  and  the 

*  middling! 

*  This  dear  lady  is  prodigioufly  learn- 
'  ed  in  theories.  But  as  to  frafius,  as 
'  to  experimental*,  muft  be,  as  you 

*  know  from  her  tender  years,  a  mere 

*  novice.    Till  me  knew  me,  I  da;e  fay, 


«  upon  it, 

«  (he  actually  fly,  cannot  I  bring  her 
c  back  by  authority  civil  or  uncivil,  if  I 
«  have  evidence  upon  evidence  that  me 
'acknowledged,  though  but  tacitly,  her 
'  marriage? — And  Jhould  I,  or  Jhoutd  I 
'  not  fucceed,  and  (he  forgive  me,  or  if 
(  (lie  but  defcend  to  expojlulate,  or  if  /he 
«  bear  me  in  her  Jight\  then  will  (he  be 

*  all   my  own.      All    delicacy  is    my 
'  charmer.     I  long  to  fee  how  fuch  a  de- 
'  licacy,  on  any  of  thefe  occafions,  will 
'  behave,  and  in  my  fituation  it  behoves 

*  me  to  provide  againft  every  accident. 

*  I  muft  take  care,  knowing  what  an 
'  eel  I  have  to  do  with,  that  the  little 
'  riggling  rogue  does  not  flip  through, 
'  my  ringers.  Kow  filly  mould  I  look 
1  flaring  after  IVT,  whtn  (he  had  mot 


K 


*  from 
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«  from  me  into  the  muddy  river,  her  fa- 
*  mily,  from  which  with  fo  much  dilfi- 
«  culty  I  have  taken  her! 

«  Well  then;  here  are — Let  me  fee — 
'  How  many  perfons  are  there  who,  after 
'  Monday  night,  will  be  able  to  fwear, 
'  that  (he  has  gone  by  my  name,  anfwer- 
'  ed  to  my  name,  had  no  other  view  in 
'  leaving  her  friends,  but  to  go  by  my 
'  name?  her  own  relations  neither  able 
'  nor  willing  to  deny  it. — Firft,  here  are 
4  my  fervants;  her  fe.rvant  Dorcas  j  Mrs. 
'  Sinclair;  Mcs.  Sinclair's  two  niecesj. 
«and  Mil's  Partington. 

'  Rut  for  fear  tltefc  evidences  ffiould 
'  be  fufpe&ed,  here  comes  the  jet  of  the 
1  bufinefa — No  lefs  than  four  worthy 
'  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  family,  who 

*  were  all  La  company  fuch  a  night  par- 
'  ticularly,  at  a  collation  to  which  they 
'  were  invited  by  Robert  Lovelace,  of 

*  Sandoun  Hall  in  the  county  of  Lancaf- 
'  ter,  Efquire,  in  company  with  Magda- 
'  len  Sinclair  widow,  and  Priicilla  Par- 
'  tington  fpinfter,   and  the   lady  com- 
'  plamant;  when  the  faid  Robert  Love- 

*  lace  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  (aid. lady,. 
'  on  a  multitude  of  occafions,    as   his 
'  wifej  as  they  and  others  did,  as  Mrs. 
'  Lovelace  ;    every-one    complimenting; 
«  and  congratulating  her  upon  her  nup- 
'  tials;  and  that  flie  received  fuch  their 
'  compliments  and  congratulations  with 
*no  other  vifible  difpleafure  or  repug- 
«  nance,  than  fuch  as  a  young  bride,  full 
'of  blufhes  and  pretty  confufion,  might 

*  be  fuppofed  to  exprefs  upon  fuch  con- 
'templative  revolvings  as  thofe  compli- 
«  ments  would  naturally  infpire.    Nor  do 
«  thou  rave-atme,  Jack,  nor  rebel — Doft 
••think  I  brought  the  dear  creature  hi- 
'  ther  for  nothing? 

«  And  here's  a  faint  fketch  of  my  plot. 
'—Stand  by,  varlets — Tanta-ra-ra-ra! 
« <-— Veil  your  bonnets,  and  confefs  your 
'  mafterl' 


LETTER    LXIIT. 

LOVELACE,  TO  JOHN  BKL 
FORD, 


IWHDAY. 

HAVE    been    at  church,   Jack  — 
Behaved  admirably  well  too!   My, 
charmer  is  plea  fed  with  me  nowt  for  I 
was  exceedingly  attentive  to  the  dif- 
courfe,  ar.J  vejy  ready  in  the  auditor's 


part  of  the  fervice.  — Eyes  did  not 
much  wander.  How  could  they,  when> 
the  lovelieft  object,  infinitely  the  loVe- 
lieft  in  the  whole  church,  was  in  my 
view ! 

Dear  creature!'  how  fervent,  how 
amiable,  in  her  devotions?  I  have  got 
her  to  own  that  Jbe  frayed  for  me.  1 
hope  a  prayer  from  fo  excellent  a  mind 
will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

There  is,  after  all,  fomething  beau- 
tifully ibfemn  in  devotion.  The  Sab- 
bath is  a  charming  inftitution  to  keep 
the  heart  right,  when  it  is  right.  One. 
day  in  feven,  howreafonable!— I  tfcrrrk 
I'll  go  to  church  once  a  day  often.  I 
fancy  it  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
making  me  a  reformed  man.  To  fee 
multitudes  of  well-appearing  people  alt 
joining  in  one  reverend  aft:  an  exer- 
cife  how  worthy  of  a  rational  being! 
Yet  it  adds  a  fting  or  two  to  my  for- 
mer ftings,  when  I  think  of  my  pro- 
jefts  with  regard  to  this  charming  crea- 
ture. In  my  confcience,  I  believe  if  I 
were  to  go  conftantly  to  church,  I  could 
not  purfue  them. 

I  had  a  fcheme  come  Into  my  head 
while  there:  but  I  will  renounce  if,  be- 
caufe  it  obtruded  itfelf  upon  me  in  fo 
good  a  place.  Excellent  creature ! 
How  many  ruins  has  (he  prevented  by 
attaching  me  to  herfelfj  by  engrofllng 
my  whole  attention ! 

But  let  me  tell  thee  what  parted  be- 
tween us  in  my  firft  vifit  of  this  morn- 
ing; and  then  I  will  acquaint  thee 
more  largely  vrith  my  good  behaviour 
at  church. 

I  could  not  be  admitted  till  after 
eight.  I  found  her  ready  prepared  to 
go  out.  I  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of 
her  intention,  having  charged  Dorcas 
not  to  own  that  (he  had  told  me  of  it. 

'  Going  abroad,  Madam?'  —  with 
an  air  of  indifference. 

'  Yes,  Sir;  I  intend  to  go  to  church.* 

'  I  hope,  Madam,  I  (hall  have  the 
•  honour  to  attend  you.' 

No:  (hedefigned  to  take  a  chair,  and 
go  to  the  next  chiwch. 

This  ftartled  me :  a  chair  to  carry 
her  to  the  next  church  from  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair's, her  right  name  not  Sinclair, 
and  to  bring  her  back  hither  in  the  face 
of  people  who  might  not  think  well  of 
the  houfe ! — There  was  no  permitting 
that.  Yet  I  was  to  appear  indifferent, 
But  faid,  I  fliotiid  take  it  for  a  favour, 

if 
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If  (lie  would  permit  me  to  attend  her  in 
her  coach,  as  there  was  time  for  it,  to 
St.  Paul's. 

She  made  objections  to  the  gaiety  of 
my  drefs;  and  told  me,  that  if  (he  went 
to  St.  Paul's,  flie  could  go  in  a  coach 
without  me. 

I  objected  Singleton  and  her  brother, 
and  offered  to  drefs  in  the  plaineft  fuit 
I  had. 

'  I  beg  the  favour  of  attending  you, 
dear  Madam, '  (aid  I.  «  I  have  not 
been  at  church  a  great  while.  We 
Ihall  fit  in  different  flails.  And  the 
next  time  I  go,  I  hope  it  will  be  to 
give  myfelf  a  title  to  the  greateft 
bleffing  I  can  receive.' 
She  made  fome  further  objections  : 
but  at.laft  permitted  me  the  honour  of 
attending  her. 

I  got  myfelf  placed  in  her  eye,  that 
the  time  might  not  feem  tedious  to  me; 
for  we  were  there  early.  And  I  gain- 
ed her  good  opinion,  as  I  mentioned 
above,  "by  my  behaviour. 

The  fubject  of   the   difcourfe   was 
particular  enough:  it  was  aboutapro- 
phet's  ftory  or  parable  of  an  ewe-lamb 
taken  by  a  rich  man  from  a  poor  one, 
who  dearly  loved  it,  and  whpfe  only 
comfort  it  was.     Defigned   to   ftrike 
remorfe  into   David,  on   his  adultery 
with  Uriah's  wife  Bathfheba,  and  his 
murder  of  the  hufband.     Thefe  wo- 
jmeii,  Jack,  hav«  been  the  occaiion  of 
all  manner  of  mifchief  from  the  be- 
ginning! Now,  when    David,  full  of 
indignation,  fwore  [King  David  would 
1'wear,   Jack:  but  how  fhouldft  thou 
know   who   King  David  was?    The 
ftory  is  in  the  Bible]  that  the  rich  man 
(hould  furely  die;  Nathan,  which  was 
the  prophet's  iiamp,  :jnd  a  good  inge- 
nious fellow,  cried  out,  (which  were 
the  words  of  the  text)  '  Thou  art  the 
'  man!" — By  my  foul   I  thought  the 
parfon  looked  directly  at  me:  and  at 
that  moment  I  caft  my  eye  full  on  my 
«we-lambr     B.ut  I  niuft  te)l  thee  tpo, 
that  I  thought  a  good  deal  of  my  rofe- 
bud. — <  A  better  man  than  King  Da- 
f  vid,in/topoint,however!'thoughtl. 
When  we  came  home,  we  talked  up- 
on the  fubject;  and  J  /hewed  my  charm- 
er my  attention  to  the  difcourfe,  by 
letting  her  know  where  the  doftor  made 
the  mod  of  his  fubject,  and  where  it 
might  have  been  touched  to  greater  ad- 
vantage: for  it  is  really  a  very  affect- 
ing ilory,  and  lias  as  pretty  a  contriv- 


ance in  it  as  ever  I  read.  And  this  I 
did  in  fuch  a  grave  way,  that  (he  feem- 
ed  more  and  more  pleafed  with  me; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  I  fhall  get 
her  to  favour  me  to-morrow  night  with 
her  company  at  my  callation. 

SUNDAY  EVRNIKG. 

W£  all  dined  together  in  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair's parlour.  All  exceffi'vely  right ! 
The  two  nieces  have  topp'd  their  parts  j 
Mrs.  Sinclair  hers.  Never  fo  eafy  as 
now! — She  really  thoyght  a  little  oddly 
of  t-hefe  people  at  firfl,-  /he  faid:  Mrs. 
Sinclair  feemed  very  forbidding!  Her 
nieces  were  perfons  with  whom  /lie 
.could  not  with  to  be  acquainted.  «  But 
'  really  we  fliould  not  be  too  hafty  in 
'  our  cenfures.  Some  people  improve 
'  upon  us.  The  widow  feems  tolerable.* 
She  went  no  farther  than  tolerable. 
Mifs  Martin  and  Mil's  Horton  are 
young  people  of  good  fenfe,  and  have 
read  a  great  deal.  What  Mifs  Martin 
particularly  faid  of  marriage,  and  of 
her  humble  -fervant,  was  very  folid. 
ohe  believes,  with  fuch  notions  /he 
cannot  make  a  bad  wife.  I  have  faid, 
Sally's  humble  fervant  is  a  woollen- 
draper  of  great  reputation)  and  /he  is 
foon  to  be  married. 

I  have  been  letting  her  into  thy  cha- 
racter, and  into  the  characters  of  my 
other  three  efqu ires ,  in  hopes  to  excite 
her  curiofity  to  fee  you  to-morrow 
night.'  I  have  told  her  fome  of  the 
worjt,  as  well  as  bejl  parts  of  your 
characters,  in  order  to  exalt  myfelf, 
and  to  obviate  any  fudden  furprizes,  as 
well  as  to  teach  her,  what  fort  of  men 
/he  may  expert  to  fee,  if  fhe  will  oblige 
me  with  her  company. 

By  her  after-ohfervations  upon  each 
of  you,  I  (hall  judge  what  I  may  or 
may  not  do  to  obtain  or  keep  her  good 
opinion;  what  fhe  will  like,  what  not; 
and  fo  purfue  the  one,  or  avoid  the 
other,  as  I  fee  proper. — So,  while  flic 
is  penetrating  into  your  /hallow  heads, 
I  fhall  pater  Mr  heart,  and  know  what 
to  bid  my  oivn  to  hope  for. 

The  houfe  is  to  be  taken  in  three 
weeks:  all  will  be  over  in  three  wetks, 
or  bad  will  be  my  luck! — Who  knows 
but  in  three  days  ? — Have  I  not  carried 
that  great  point  of  making  her  pals 
for  my  wife  to  the  people  below  ?  And 
that  other  great  one,  of  fixing  myfelf 
here  night  and  day? — What  woman 
«ver  cfcapcd  jae,  who  lodged  under 
3  K  t  one 
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one  roof  with  me?— The  houfe  too, 
THE  houfe 5  the  people,  people  after 
my  own  heart:  her  fervants,  Will,  and 
Dorcas,  both  tny  fervants — Three  days 
did  I  fay!  Pho !  pho!  pho!— Three 
hours  ! 

*        * 

I  HAVE  carried  my  third  point;  but 
fo  extremely  to  the  diflike  of  my 
charmer,  that  I  have  been  threatened, 
for  fufferingMifs  Partington  to  be  in- 
troduced to  her  without  her  leave. 
Which  laid  her  under  a  neceflity  to 
deny  or  comply  with  the  urgent  requeft 
of  fo  fine  a  young  lady;  who  had  en- 
gaged to  honour  me  at  my  collation,  on 
condition  that  my  beloved  would  be 
prefent  at  it. 

To  be  obliged  to  appear  before  my 
friends  as  what  me  was  not !  She  was 
for  infifting,  that  I  mould  acquaint 
the  women  here  with  the  truth  of  the 
matter;  and  not  go  on  propagating  fto- 
ries  for  her  to  countenance;  making 
Jier  a  (barer  in  my  guilt. 

But  what  points  will  not  perfever- 
ance  carry?  efpecially  when  it  is  cover- 
ed over  with  the  face  of  yielding  now, 
and,  Parthian-like,  returning  to  the 
charge  anon.  Do  not  the  fex  carry  all 
their  points  with  their  men  by  the  fame 
methods  ?  Have  I  converfed  with  them 
fo  freely  as  I  have  done,  and  learnt 
nothing  of  them  ?  Didft  thou  ever 
Jcnow  that  a  woman's  denial  of  any  fa- 
vour, whether  the  lead  or  the  greaterr, 
that  my  heart  was  let  upon,  flood  her 
in  any  (lead  ?  The  more  perverfe  me, 
the  more  fteady  I;  that  is  my  rule. 

But  the  point  thus  fa  much  againft 
her  will  carried,  I  doubt  thou  wilt  fee 
in  her  more  of  a  fullen  than  of  an 
obliging  charmer,  For  when  Mifs 
Partington  was  withdrawn,  What  was 
Mil's  Partington  to  her?  In  her  fitua- 
tion  me  wanted  no  new  acquaintance. 
And  what  were  my  four  friends  to  her 
in  her  prefent  circumftances?  She  would 
allure  me,  if  ever  again— And  there 
Ihe  ftopt,  with  a  twirl  of  her  hand. 

When  we  meet,  I  will,  in  her  pre- 
fence,  tipping  thee  a  wink,  mew  thee 
the  motion,  for  it  was  a  very  pretty 
one.  Quite  new.  Yet  have  I  feen  an 
hundred  pretty  paflionate  twirls  too,  in 
my  time,  from  other  fair-ones.  How 
univerialiy  engaging  is  it  to  put  a  wo- 
man of  Icnl'c,  to  whom  a  man  is  not 
married,  in  a  pallion,  let  the  reception 
given  to  every  ranting  icene  in  our 
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plays  teftify.  Take  care,  my  char/Mr", 
now  thou  art  come  to  delight  me  with 
thy  angry  twirls,  that  thou  tempteft 
me  not  to  provoke  a  variety  of  them 
from  one,  whofe  every  motion,  whofe 
every  air,  carries  in  it  fo  much  fenfe 
and  foul. 

But,  angry  or  pleafed,  this  charm- 
ing creature  muft  be  all  lovelinefs.  Her 
features  are  all  harmony,  and  made 
for  one  another.  No  other  feature 
could  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  any 
one  of  hers,  but  muft  abate  of  her  per- 
fection: and  think  you  that  I  do  not 
long  to  have  your  opinion  of  my  fair 
prize  ? 

If  you  love  to  fee  features  that  glow, 
though  the  heart  is  frdzen,  and  never 
yet  was  thawed;  if  you  love  fine  fenfe, 
and  adages  flowing  through  teeth  of 
ivory,  and  lips  of  coral ;  an  eye  that 
penetrates  all  things;  a  voice  that  is 
harmony  itfelf;  an  air  of  grandeur, 
mingled  with  a  fweetnefs  that  cannot 
bedefcribed;  a  politenefs  that,  if  ever 
equalled,  was  never  excelled— You'll 
fee  all  thefe  excellences,  and  ten  times 
more,  in  this  my  GLORIANA. 

Mark  her  majeftlckfabrkk!— She's  a  tem- 
ple _ 

Sacred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  divlnei 
Her  foul  the  deity  that  lodges  there: 
Nor  is  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  god. 

Or,  to  defcribe  her  in  a  fofter  ftyl« 
with  Rowe— 

*  The  bloom  of  op'nmg  flow'rs,  unfull)'d 

'  beauty, 
'  Softnefs,  and  fweeteft  innocence  Ihe  wears, 

*  And  looks  like  nature  in  the  world's  firft 

'  fpring.' 

Adieu,  varlets  four!  —  At  fix  on 
Monday  evening,  I  expeft  ye  all. 


LETTER    LXIV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SUNDAY,    APRIL  30. 

T\/[R-  Lovelace  in  his  lajl  letters  bav. 
'•*•  *nS  token  notice  of  the  moji  mate- 
rialpaj'ages  contained  in  this  letter, 
the  following  extrafis  from  it  are 
only  infertect. 

She  gives  pretty  near  the  fame  account 
that  he  does  of  what  faffed  be- 
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,  on  her  refoltttion  to  go 
to  church;  and  of  his  propofal  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  defire  of  attending 
her.  She  praifes  his  good  beha- 
viour there}  as  alfo  the  difcourfe, 
and  the  preacher :  is  pleafed  'with 
ifs  feafonablenefs.  Gives  parti- 
culars of  the  converfation  between 
them  afterwards,  and  commends 
the  good  obfer--vatiotts  he  makes  up- 
cn  the  fermon. 

*  I  AM  willing,''  fays  Jhe,  *  to  have 
hopes  of  him:  but  am  fo  unable  to 
know  how  to  depend  upon  his  feri- 
oufnefs  for  an  hour  together,  that  all 
my  favourable  accounts  of  him  in 
this  refpecT:   muft  be  taken  with  al- 
lowance. 

*  Being  very  much  prefled,  I  could 
not  tell  how  to  refufe  dining  with  the 
widow  and  her  nieces  this  day.     I 
am  better  pleafed  with  them,  than  j[ 
ever  thought  I  mould  be.     I  cannot 
help  blaming  myfelf  for  my  readi- 

.nefs  to  give  fevere  cenfures,  where  re- 
putation is  concerned.  Peoples  ways, 
humours,  conftitutions,  education, 
and  opportunities  allowed  for,  my 
dear,  many  perfens,  as  far  as  I  know, 
may  appear  blamelefs,  whom  others 
of  different  humours  and  educations 
are  too  apt  to  blame;  and  who,  from 
the  fame  fault,  may  be  as  ready  to 
blame  them.  I  will  therefore  make 
it  a  rule  to  myfelf  for  the  future, 
never  to  judge  peremptorily  on  firft 
appearances  :  but  yet  I  muft  obferve 
that  thefe  are  not  people  I  fhould 
chufe  to  be  intimate  with,  or  whofe 
ways  I  can  like.  Although,  for  the 
ftations  they  are  in,  they  may  go 
through  the  world  with  tolerable 
credit. 

'  Mr.  Lovelace's  behaviour  has  been 
fuch,  as  makes  me  call  this,  fo  far 
as  it  is  parted,  an  agreeable  day.  Yet, 
when  eafieft  as  to  him,  my  fituation 
with  my  friends  takes  place  in  my 
thoughts,  and  caules  me  many  a  tear. 

*  I   am  the  more  pleafed  with  the 
people  of  the  houfe,  becaufe  of  the 
perfons  of  rank  they  are  acquainted 
with,  and  who  vifit  them. 


'  SUNDAY  EVENING. 

*  I  AM  ftill  well  pleafed  with  Mr. 

*  Lovelace's  behaviour.    We  have  had 

*  a  good  deal  of  ferious  difcourfe  to- 

*  gether.    The  man  has  really  juft  and 


good  notions.  He  confefles 
much  he  is  pleafed  with  this  day,  and 
hopes  for  many  fuch.  Neverthelefs, 
he  ingenuoufly  warned  me,  that  his 
unlucky  vivacity  might  return  :  but 
he  doubted  not,  that  he  mould  be 
fixed  at  lait  by  my  example  and  con- 
verfation. 

«  He  has  given  me  an  entertaining 
account  of  the  four  gentlemen  he  is 
to  meet  to-morrow  night :  entertain- 
ing,  I  mean,  for  his  humorous  de- 
fcription  of  their  perfons,  manners, 
f&c.  but  fuch  a  defcription  as  is  far 
from  being  to  their  praiie.  Yet  he 
feemed  rather  to  defign  to  divert  my 
melancholy  by  it,  than  to  degrade 
them.  I  think  at  bottom,  my  dear, 
that  he  muft  be  a  good-natured  man; 
but  that  he  was  fpoiled  young  for 
want  of  check  or  controul. 
«  I  cannot  but  call  this,  my  clrcum- 
ftances  confidered,  an  happy  day  to 
the  end  of  it.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I 
think  I  could  prefer  him  to  all  the 
men  I  ever  knew,  were  he  but  to  be 
always  what  he  has  been  this  day. 
You  fee  how  ready  I  am  to  own  all 
you  have  charged  me  with,  when  I 
find  myfelf  out.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing,  I  believe,  fometimes,  for  a 
young  creature  that  is  able  to  delibe- 
rate with  herfelf,  to  know  when  (he 
loves,  or  when  (he  hates:  but  I  am 
refolved,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  be 
determined  both  in  my  hatred  an4 
love  by  aftions,  as  they  make  the 
man  worthy  or  unworthy.' 

She  dates  again  on  Monday,  and  de- 
clares herfelf  highly  difp leafed  at 
Mifs  Partingtoti's  being  introduced 
to  her:  and  Jiill  more  for  being 
obliged  to  promife  to  be  prefent  at 
Mr.  Lovelace's  collation.  She 
forefees,  Jhe  fays,  a  murdered 
evening. 


LETTER    LXV. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

MONDAY    NIGHT,    MAY   I, 

I  Have  juft  efcaped  from  the  very  dif. 
agreeable  company  I  was  obliged, 
fo  much  againft  my  will,  to  be  in.  As, 
a  very  particular  relation  of  this  even- 
ing's conversation  would  be  painful  to 
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we,  you  m*ft  content  yourfelf  with 
what  yoa  (hall  be  able  to  colleft  from 
the  outlines,  as  I  may  call  them,  of 
the  characters  of  the  perfons;  addled 
f>y  the  little  hiftories  Mr.  Lovelace 
gave  me  of  each  yellerday. 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  nre 
"Pe-hca,  Mowbray,Tourvil]e,  and  Eel- 
fcrd.  Thefe  four,  \viihMrs.  Sinclair, 
Mifs  Partington,  the  great  heirefs  men- 
tioned in  my  laft,  Mr.  Lovelace,  and 
myfelf,  made  up  the  company. 

I  gave  yoxi  before  the  favourable  fide 
of  Mifs  Partington's  cnara&er,  fuch  as 
it  was  given  me  by  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and 
her  nieces.  I  will  now  add  a  few- 
words  from  rny  own  obfcrvation  upon 
ber  behavionr  in  this  company. 

In  better  company  perhaps  fhe  would 
fiavt:  appeared  to  lefs  difadvanlage:  but, 
notwlthftanding  her  innocent  looks, 
which  Mr.  Lovelace  a!fo  highly  praifcd, 
fee  is  the  laft  perfon  whofe  judgment  I 
xvould  take  opon  real  rnodefty.  For  I 
obfirved,  that,  upon  fome  talk  from 
tbe  gentlemen,  not  free  enough  to  be 
openly  cenfured,  yet  too  indecent  in 
it's  implication  to  come  from  well-bred 
perfons,  in  the  company  of  virtuous 
people,  this  young  lady  was  very  ready 
to  apprehend;  and  yet,  by  fame?  and 
fimpeiings,  to  encourage,  rather  than 
tlifconrage,  the  culpable  freedoms  of 
perfons,  who,  in  what  they  went  out 
e*~  fheir  way  to  fa^,  mu(l  either  be 
guilty  of  abftirdify,  meaning  nothing:, 
cr  meaning  fontetfing,  of  ruaeoeft*. 

But  indeed  1  have  feen  women,  of 
whom  I  had  a  better  opinion,  than  I 
car*  foy  I  have  of  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who 
fcavr  all  owed  gentlemen,  and  tkemfel-vet 
too,  in  greater  liberties  of  this  Ibrr, 
I  have  thought  confident  with 
that  purity  of  manners  which  ought  to 
le  the  dlitinguifhing  characleriftick  of 
•evr  fex  :  for  what  are  wards,  but  the 
Icdy  and  drefs  of  thought?  And  is  not 
the  mind  of  a  perfon  itrongly  indicated 
by  outward  drefs  ? 

But  to  the  gentknnny  as  they  muft 
be  called  in  right  or"  their  anccrtors,  it 
feems;  for  no  other  do  they  "appear  10 
have. 

Mr.  BELTON'  has  had  univcrfity- 
cJncation,  and  was  defigned  for  the 
gown;  hut  that  not  fuiting  with  the 
gjiety  of  his  temper,  and  an  uncle  dy- 


ing, who  devifed  to  Mm  a  good  eftate, 
he  quitted  the  college,  came  up  to 
town,  and  commenced  fine  gentleman. 
He  is  faid  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe. — Mr^ 
Belton  dreffes  gaily,  but  not  quite  fop- 
pilhly;  drinks  hard;  keeps  all  Louis, 
and  glories  in  doing  fo;  games,  and 
has  been  hurt  by  that  pernicious  diver- 
(iou:  he  is  about  thirty  years  of  age; 
bis  face  is  of  a  fiery  red,  fomewhat 
bloated  and  pimply;  and  his  irregulari- 
ties threaten  a  brief  duration  to  the 
fenfual  dream  he  is  in.  For  he  has  a 
fliort  confumptive  cough,  which  feemi 
to  denote  bad  lungs;  yet  makes  hjm- 
felf  and  his  friends  merry  by  his  ftupij 
and  inconfiderate  jefts  upon  very  threa- 
tening fymptoms  which  ought  to  make 
him  more  ferious. 

Mr.  MOWBRAY  has  been  a  great 
traveller;  fpeaks  as  many  languages  as 
Mr.  Lovelace  himfelf,  but  not/o  flu- 
ently: is  of  a  good  family;  feems  to 
be  about  thirty-three  or  thirty-four; 
tall  and  comely  in  his  perfon;  hold 
and  daring  in  his  look  :  is  a  large- 
boned  ftrong  man;  has  a  great  fear 
in  his  forehead,  with  a  dent,  as  if  his 
fcull  had  been  beaten  in  there;  and  9 
feamed  fear  in  his  right-cheek.  He 
drefles  likewise  very  gaily,  has  hi? 
fervants  always  about  him,  whom  he 
is  continually  calling  upon,  and  fendT 
ing  on  the  moft  trifling  meflages;  half 
a  dozen  inftances  of  which  we  had  in 
the  little  time  I  was  among  them;  while 
they  feern  to  watph  the  turn  of  his 
fierce  eye,  to  be  ready  to  run,  before 
they  have  half  his  mefiage,  and  ferve 
him  with'fear  and  trembling.  Yet  to 
his  equals  the  man  feems  tolerable:  he 
t"-!ks  not  amifsuponpublick  entertain- 
ments and  diveriionsj  efpecially  upon, 
thofe  abroad.  Yet  has  a  romancing 
air;  and  avers  things  ftiongly,  which 
feem  quite  improbable.  Indeed,  he 
doubts  nothing,  but  what  he  ought  to 
believe :  for  he  jefts  upon  faired  things: 
and  profeffes  to  hate  the  clergy  of  a!! 
religions.  He  has  high  notions  of  bo~ 
ticur,  a  word  hardly  ever  out  of  his 
mouth;  but  feems  to  have  no  great  re- 
gard tofxorals. 

Mr.  TOURVILLE  occafionaHy  told 
his  age;  jult  turned  of  thirty-one.  Jle 
is  alfo  of  an  ancient  family;  b'.it  in  his 
peribn  and  manners,  move  of  what  I 


*  Mr.  Bclford  in  Letter  LVI.  of  Vol.  IV.  reminds  Mr.  Lovelace  of  fome  particul .;< 
hicks  which  pifled  in  their  coavcitdtion,  extremely  to  the  ladj's  honour, 
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0*11  th«  coxcomb,  than  any  of  his  com- 
panions. He dreffes  richly;  would  be 
thought  elegant  in  the  choice  and  f'a- 
fhion  of  what  he  wears;  yet,  after  all, 
appears  rather  tawdry  than  fine.  One 
lees,  by  the  care  he  takes  of  his  out- 
fide,  and  the  notice  he  befpeaks  from 
every -one  by  his  own  notice  of  himfelf, 
that  the  infide  takes  up  the  leaft  of  his 
attention .  He  dances  finely,  Mr.  Love- 
lace fays  :  is  a  mafter  of  mufick;  and 
fmging  is  one  of  his  principal  excel- 
lences. They  prevailed  upon  him  to 
ling;  and  he  obliged  them  both  in  Ita- 
lian and  French;  and,  to  do  him  juf- 
tice,  his  fongs  in  both  were  decent. 
They  were  all  highly  delighted  with 
his  performance;  but  his  greateft  ad- 
mirers were  Mrs.  Sinclair,  Mifs  Part- 
ington,  and  himfelf.  To  me  he  ap- 
peared to  have  a  great  deal  of  affe&a- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tonrville's  converfation  and 
addrefs  are  infufferably  full  of  thole 
really  grofs  affronts  upon  the  under- 
handing  of  our  fex,  which  the  mo- 
derns call  compliments,  and  are  intended 
to  pafs  for  fo  many  inftances  of  good- 
*  breeding,  though  the  mod  hyperboli- 
cal, unnatural  fluff  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, and  which  can  only  ferve  to 
(hew  the  infincerity  of  the  complementer  \ 
and  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  the 
complimented  appears  in  his  eyes,  if  he 
iuppofes  a  woman  capable  of  relifh- 
ing  the  rosnantick  absurdities  of  his 
fpeeches. 

He  affefts  to  introduce  into  his  com- 
mon talk  Italian  and  French  words; 
and  often  anfwers  an  Englifh  queftion 
in  French,  which  language  he  greatly 
prefers  to  the  barbaroufly  hiffing  Eng- 
Jifti.  But  then  he  never  fails  to  tran- 
flate  into  this  his  odious  native  tongue 
the  words  and  the  fentences  he  fpeaks 
io  the  other  two — Left,  perhaps,  it 
ihoiild  be  queftioned  whether  he  under- 
ftands  what  he  fays. 

He  loves  to  tell  ftories:  always  calls 
them  meny,  facetious t  good,  or  excel- 
lent, before  he  begins,  in  order  to  bc- 
fpeak  the  attention  of  the  hearers;  but 
never  gives  himfelf  concern  in  the />/•<?- 
grefs  or  conclusion  of  them,  to  make 
good  wiiat  he  promifes  in  his  preface. 
Indeed  he  feldom  brings  any  of  them 
to  a  conclulion;  for  if  his  company 
have  patience  to  hear  him  out,  he  breaks 


in  upan  himfelf  by  fo  many  parenthe- 
tical intrufions,  as  one  may  call  them, 
and  has  fo  many  incidents  fpringingia  . 
upon  him,  that  he  frequently  drops  his 
own  thread,  and  fometimes  fits  down 
fatisfied  half-way;  or,  if  at  other  times 
he  would  refume  it,  he  applies  to  his 
company  to  help  hi-m  in  again,  voitU  a 
devil  fetch  him  if  he  remembers  what 
he  was  driving  at — But  enough,  and 
too  much  of  Mr.  Tom  ville. 

Mr.  BEL  FORD  is  the  fourth  gentle- 
man, and  one  of  whom  Mr.  Lovelace 
feems  more  fond  than  any  of  the  i  eft;  for 
he  is  a  man  of  tried  bravery,  it  fcems  j 
and  this  pair  of  friends  came  acquainted 
upon  occafion  of  a  quarrel  (poffibly 
about  a  woman)  which  brought  on  a 
challenge,  and  a  meeting  at  Kenfing  • 
ton  Gravel-pits;  which  ended  without 
unhappy  confequences,  by  the  media- 
tion of  three  gentlemen  Grangers,  juft 
as  each  had  made  a  pafs  at  the  other. 

Mr.  Belford  it  feems  is  about  feven 
or  eight-and- twenty.   He  is  the  young- 
eft  of  the  five,  except  Mr.  Lovelacej 
and  they  are  perhaps  the  wickedeft;  for 
they  feem  to  lead  the  other  three  as  they 
pleafe.     Mr.  Belford,   as  the  others, 
drefles  gaily.     But  has  not  thofe  ad- 
vantages of  perlbn,  nor  from  his  drefs, 
which  Mr.  Lovelace  is  too  proud  of. 
He  has,  however,  the  appearance  anil 
air  of  a  gentleman.     He  is  well  read 
in    clafilcal  authors,    and  in  the  bed 
Englifh  poets  and  writers:  and,  by  his 
means,  the  converfation  took  now-and- 
then  a  more  agreeable  turn-,  and  I,  who 
endeavoured  to  put  the  beft  face  I  could 
upon  my  fituation,  as  I  patted  for  Mrs. 
Lovelace  with  them,  made  Ihift  to  join, 
in  it,  atfuch  times,  and  received  abun- 
dance  of    compliments  from   all   the 
company,  on  the  obfervations  I  made*. 
Mr.  Belford  feems  good-natured  and 
obliging;  and,  although  very  complai- 
fant,    not   fo    fulfomely    fo,    as   Mr. 
Tourville;  and  has  a  polite  and  eafy 
manner  of  exprefling  his  fentimentsou 
all  occafions.     He  feems  to  delight  in 
a  logical   way  of   argumentation,    as 
alfo  does  Mr.  Bel  ton.     Thefe  two  at- 
tacked each  other  in  this  way;  and  both, 
looked  at  us  women,  ns  if  to  obferve 
whether  we  did  not  admire  their  learn- 
ing, or,  when  they  had  faid  a  fmart 
thing,    their  wit.     But  Mr.  Belford 
had  vifibly  the  advantage  of  the  other, 


*  Scs  Letter  LVI.  of  Vol.  IV.  above  referred  to, 
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having:  quicker  parts,  and  by  taking 
the  worft  fide  of  the  argument,  feemed 
to  think  he  had.  Upon  the  whole  of  his 
behaviour  and  converfation,  he  put  me 
in  mind  of  that  character  in  Milton— 


>  '  His  tongue 

*  Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worfe 

'  appear 

•  The  better  reafon,  to  perplex  and  daft 

•  Matured  coimfelsj   tor  his  thoughts  were 

4   low; 

'   To  vice  induftriousr  but  to  nobler  deeds 
'  Tim'rous  and  flothi'uh— yet  he  pleas' d  the 

«  ear.* 

How  little  fo  ever  matters  in  general 
jrtay  be  to  our  liking,  we  are  apt,  when 
nope  is  ftrong  enough  to  permit  it,  to 
endeavour  to  make  the  beft  we  can  of 
the  lot  we  have  drawn;  and  I  could  not 
but  obferve  often,  how  much  Mr. 
Lovelace  excelled  all  his  four  friends  in 
every-thing  they  Teemed  defirous  to  ex- 
cd  in.  But,  as  to  wit  and  vivacity, 
he  had  no  equal  there.  All  the  others 
gave  up  to  him,  when  his  lips  began 
to  open.  The  haughty  Mowbray  would 
call  upon  the  prating  Tourville  for 
iilence,  and  would  elbow  the  fuperci- 
lious  Helton  into  attention,  when  Love- 
lace was  going  to  fpeak.  And  when 
he  had  fpoken,  the  words,  '  Charm- 

*  ing  fellow !'  with  a  free  word  of  ad- 
miration or    envy,    fell    from  every 
mouth. 

He  has  indeed  fo  many  advantages 
in  his  perfon  and  manner,  that  what 
would  be  inexcu fable  in  another,  would, 
if  one  watched  not  over  one's  felf,  and 
did  not  endeavour  to  diftinguifli  what 
is  the  eflTence  of  right  and  wrong,  look 
becoming  in  him. 

Mr.  Belford,  to  my  no  frmll  vexa- 
tion and  confufion,  with  the  forward- 
nefs  of  a  favoured  and  intruded  friend, 
lingled  me  out,  on  Mr.  Lovelace's  be- 
ing fent  for  down,  to  make  me  congra- 
tulatory CQinpliments  on  my  fuppofed 
nuptials;  which  he  did  with  a  caution, 
not  to  infill  too  long  on  the  rigorous 
vow  I  had  impofcd  upon  a  man  fo  uni- 
vcrfaliy  admired — 

*  Sec  him  among  twenty  men,'  faid 
he,  '  all  of  diflinflion,  and  nobody  is 
•  regarded  but  Mr.  Lovejace.* 

ft  imift,  indeed,  be  confefTed,  that 
fhere  is  in  his  whole  deportment  a  na- 
tural dignity,  which  renders  all  i nib- 
lent  or  imperative  demeanor  as  un- 
ueceflary  as  iuexcufiible.  Then  that 


deceiving  fweetnefs  which  appears  nf 
his  fmiles,  in  his  accent,  in  his  whole 
afpecT:,  and  addrefs,  when  he  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  oblige,  or  endeavour" 
to  attract,  how  does  this  fliew,  that  he 
was  born  innocent,  as  I  may  fay;  that 
he  was  not  naturally  the  'cruel,  the 
boiderous,  the  impetuous  creature, 
which  the  wicked  company  he  may  hare 
fallen  intohave  made  him!  For  he  has, 
befides,  an  open,  and,  I  think,  an  ho- 
ned countenance.  Don't  you  think  fo, 
my  dear? — On  all  thefe  "fpecious  ap- 
pearances, have  I  founded  my  hopes 
of  feeing  him  a  reformed  man. 

But  it  is  amazing  to  me,  I  own,  that 
with  fo  much  of  the  gentleman,  fuch 
a  general  knowledge  of  books  and  men, 
fuch  a  fkill  in  the  learned  as  well  a» 
modern  languages,  he  can  take  fo  much 
dtlight  as  he  does  in  the  company  of 
fuch  perfons  as  I  have  defcribed,  and 
in  fubjefls  of  frothy  impertinence,  un- 
worthy of  his  talents,  and  of  his  natu- 
ral and  acquired  advantages.  I  can 
think  but  of  one  reafon  for  it,  and  that 
mud  argue  a  very  low  mind,  his  VA- 
NITY; whichmakcs  him  defirous  of  be- 
ing considered  as  the  head  of  the  people 
he  conforts  with.  A  man  to  love  praife, 
yet  to  be  content  to  draw  it  from  fuch 
contaminated  fprings  ! 

One  compliment  pafT;d  from  Mr. 
Beiford  to  Mr.  Lovelace,  which  haften- 
ed  my  quitting  the  fhockingcompany—. 
f  You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Lovelace,' 
faid  he,  upon  fome  fine  fpeeches  made 
him  by  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and  afTented  to 
by  MifsPartington:  '  yon  liavefo  much 

*  courage  and  fo  much  wit,  that  neither 

*  man   nor  woman  can   (land  before 

*  you.' 

Mr.  Belford  looked  at  me,  when  he 
fpoke:  yes,  my  dear,  he  fmilingly  look- 
ed at  me:  and  he  looked  upon  his  com- 
plimented friend:  and  all  their  c.ffent- 
ing,  and  therefore  affronting  eyes,  both 
mens  and  womens,  were  turned  upon 
your  Clarifia:  at  lead,  my  felf- re- 
proaching heart  made  me  think  fo ;  for 
that  would  hardly  permit  my  eye  to 
look  up. 

Oh!  my  dear,  were  but  a  woman, 
who  gives  reafon  to  the  world  to  think 
her  to  be  in  love  with  a  man,  [and  this 
mud  be  believed  to  be  my  cafe:  or  to 
what  can  my  fuppofeJ  voluntary  going 
off  with  Mr.  Lovelace  be  imputed  ?] 
to  reflefl  one  moment  on  the  exaltation 
flie  gives  him,  and  the  difgrace  (lie 
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bfSngS  upon  herfelfi  the  low  pity,  the 
filent  contempt,  the  infolent  fneers  and 
Vvhifpers,  to  which  (he  makes  herfelf 
obnoxious  from  a  cenfuring  world  of 
both  fexes;  how  would  (he  defpife  her- 
felf! and  how  much  more  eligible  would 
flie  think  death  itfelf  than  fuch  a  dif- 
covered  debafement! 

What  I  have  thus  in  general  touched 
upon,  will  account  to  you,  why  I  could 
not  more  particularly  relate  what  parted 
in  this  evening's  converfation:  which, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  what  I  have 
written,  abounded  with  approbatory  ac- 
cufations,  vaAfuppofed  witty  retorts. 


LETTER    LXVI. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

M0NDAY   MIDNIGHT. ' 

I  Am  very  much  vexed  and  difturbed 
at  an  odd  incident.  Mrs.  Sinclair 
has  juft  now  left  me;  I  believe  in  dif- 
pleafure,  on  my  declining  to  comply 
with  a  requelt  (lie  made  me:  which  was, 
to  admit  Mifs  Partington  to  a  (hare  in 
my  bed;  her  houfe  being  crouded  by 
her  nieces  guefts  and  by  their  attend- 
ants, as  well  as  by  thofe  of  Mifs  Par- 
tington. 

There  might  be  nothing  in  it;  and 
my  denial  carried  a  ftiffand  ill-natured 
appearance.  But  inltantly,  upon  her 
making  the  requeft,  it  came  into  my 
thought,  that  I  was  in  a  manner  a 
Granger  to  every-  body  in  the  houfe:  not 
fo  much  as  a  fervant  I  could  call  my 
own,  or  of  whom  I  had  any  great  opi- 
nion: that  there  were  four  men  of  free 
manners  in  the  houfe,  avowed  fup- 
porters  of  Mr.  Lovelace  in  matters  of 
offence;  himfelf  a  man  of  enterprize; 
all,  as  far  as  I  knew,  (and  as  I  had 
jsafon  to  think  by  their  noify  mirth 
tfter  I  left  them)  drinking  deeply:  that 
Mifs  Partington  herfelf  is  not  fo  baih- 
ful  a  perfon  as  (he  was  reprefented  to 
me  to  be:  that  officious  pains  were  taken 
to  give  me  a  good  opinion  of  her:  and 
that  Mrs.  Sinclair  made  a  greater  pa- 
rade in  prefacing  the  requeft,  than  fuch 
a  requeft  needed.  '  To  deny,'  thought 
*I,  '  can  carry  only  an  appearance  of 

*  fingularity  to   people    who   already 

*  think  me  lingular.    To  confent,  may 

*  poflibly,  if  not  probably,  be  attended 
4  with  inconvenience*,'     The  confe- 
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quences  of  the  alternative  fo  very  dif- 
proportionate,  I  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  incur  the  cenfure,  than  torifque 
the  inconvenience. 

I  told  her,  that  I  was  writing  a  long 
letter:  that  I  fiiould  chufe  to  write  till 
I  were  fleepy:  and  that  a  companion 
would  be  a  reftraint  upon  me,  and  I 
upon  her. 

She  was  loth,  flie  faid,  that  fo  deli- 
cate a  young  creature  and  fo  great  a  for- 
tune as  Mifs  Partington,  mould  be  put 
to  lie  with  Dorcas  in  a  prefs-bed.  She 
mould  be  very  forry,  if  (he  had  afked 
an  improper  thing.  She  had  never  been 
fo  put  to  it  before.  And  Mifs  would 
ftay  up  with  her  till  I  had  done  writing. 
Alarmed  at  this  urgency,  and  it  be- 
ing eafier  to  perfift  in  a  denial  given, 
than  to  give  it  at/r/?,  I  faid,  Mils  Par- 
tington mould  be  welcome  to  ir.y  whole 
bed,  and  I  would  retire  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  there,  locking  myfelf  in, 
write  all  the  night. 

The  poor  thing,  (he  faid,  was  afraid 
to  lie  alone.  To  be  fure  Mifs  Parting- 
ton  would  not  put  me  to  fuch  an  in- 
convenience. 

She  then  withdrew:  but  returned; 
begged  my  pardon  for  returning:  but 
the  poor  child,  (he  faid,  was  in  tears. 
Mifs  Partington  had  never  feen  a  young 
lady  (he  fo  much  admired,  and  fo  much 
wiflied  to  imitate,  as  me.  The  dear 
girl  hoped  that  nothing  had  parted  in, 
her  behaviour  to  give  me  diflike  to  her. 
— Should  (he  bring  her  to  rne  ? 

I  was  very  bufy,  I  faid.  The  letter 
I  was  writing  was  upon  a  very  im- 
portant fubjecl:.  I  hoped  to  fee  the 
young  lady  in  the  morning;  when  I 
would  apologize  to  her  for  my  particu- 
larity. And  then  Mrs.  Sinclair  hefi- 
tating  and  moving  towards  the  door, 
(though  (he  turned  round  to  me  again) 
I  defired  her  (lighting  her)  to  take  care 
how  me  went  clown. 

'  Pray,  Madam,'  faid   (he,  on  the 
ftairs  head,  «  don't  give  yourfelf  all 
this  trouble.     God  knows  my  heart, 
I  meant  no  affront:  but,  fince  you 
feem  to  take  my  freedom  amifs,  I 
beg  you  will  not  acquaint  Mr.  Love- 
lace with  it;  for  he  perhaps  will  think 
me  bold  and  impertinent.' 
Now,  my  dear,  is  not  this  a  .-parti- 
cular incident:  either  as  I  have  made  it, 
or  as  it  was  defigned?  I  don't  love  to 
do  an  uncivil  thing.     And  if  nothing 
were  meant  by  the  requeft,  iny  refuOU 
3  L  defci  TTs 
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deferv'es  to  be  called  uncivil.  Then  I 
have  (hewn  a  fufpicion  of  foul  ufage  by 
it,  which  furely  dare  not  be  meant.  If 
jujl,  I  ought  to  apprehend  every-thing, 
and  fly  thehoufe  and  the  man  as  I  would 
an  infection.  If  not  jujlt  and  if  I  can- 
not contrive  to  clear  myfelf  of  having 
entertained  fufpicions,  by  afligning 
fome  other  plauiible  reafon  for  my  de- 
nial, the  veryjiaying  here  will  have  an 
appearance  not  at  all  reputable  to  my- 
felf. 

I  am  .now  out  of  humour  with  him, 
with  myfelf,  with  all  the  world,  but 
you.  His  companions  are  (hocking 
creatures.  Why,  again  I  repeat,  mould 
he  have  been  defirous  to  bring  me  into 
fuch  company?  Once  more,  I  like  him 
rot.  Indeed  I  do  not  like  him! 

LETTER    LXVII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

TUESDAY,    MAY  2. 

W  I T  H  infinite  regret  I  am  oblig- 
ed to  tell  you,  that  I  can  no 
longer  write  to  you,  or  receive  letters 
from  you.  Your  mother  has  fent 
me  a  letter  inclofed  in  a  cover  to  Mr. 
Lovelace,  directed  for  him  at  Lord 
M.'s,  (and  which  was  brought  him 
juft  now)  reproaching  me  on  this  fub- 
ject  in  very  angry  terms,  and  forbid- 
ding me,  as  I  would  not  be  thought  to 
intend  to  make  her  and  you  unhappy, 
to  write  to  you  without  her  leave. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  laft  you  muft 
receive  from  me,  till  happier  days:  and 
as  my  profpects  are  not  very  bad,  I 
prefume  we  (hall  foon  have  leave  to 
•write  again;  and  even  to  fee  each  other: 
fince  an  alliance  with  a  family  fo  ho- 
nourable as  Mr.  Lovelace's  is,  will  not 
be  a  difgrace. 

She  is  pleafed  to  write,  that  if  I 
would  wi(h  to  inflame  you,  I  fliould  let 
you  know  her  written  prohibition:  but 
if  otherwife,  find  ibme  way  of  my  own 
accord  (without  bringing  her  into  the 
queftion)  to  decline  a  correl'poudence, 
which  I  nuilt  know  me  has  for  fome 
time  paft  forbidden.  But  all  I  can  fay 
is,  to  beg  of  you  uct  to  be  inflamed; — 
to  beg  of  you,  not  to  let  her  ktioiu,  or 
evtn  by  your  behaviour  to  her,  on  this 
occafipn,  guefs,  that  I  have  acquainted 
you  with  my  reafon  for  declining  to 
write  to  you.  For  how  el fe,  after  the 


fern  pies  I  have  heretofore  made  on  this 
very  fubject,  yet  proceeding  to  corre- 
fpond,  can  Ihoneftly  fatisfy  you  about 
my  motives  for  this  fuddenftop?  So, 
my  dear,  I  chufe,  you  fee,  rather  to 
rely  upon  your  difcretion,  than  to  feign 
reafons  with  which  you  would  not  be 
fatisfied,  but,  with  your  ufual  active 
penetration,  lift  to  the  bottom,  and  at 
laft  find  me  to  be  a  mean  and  low  qua- 
lifier; and  that  with  an  implication  in- 
jurious to  you,  that  I  fuppofed  you  had 
not  prudence  enough  to  be  trufted  with 
the  naked  truth. 

I  repeat,  that  my  profpects  are  not 
bad.  The  houfe,  I  prefume,  will  foon 
be  taken.  The  people  here  are  very 
refpectful,  notwithftanding  my  nicety 
about  Mifs  Partington.  Mifs  Martin, 
who  is  near  marriage  with  an  eminent 
tradefman  in  the  Strand,  juft  now,  in 
a  very  refpectful  manner,  afked  my  opi- 
nion of  fome  patterns  of  rich  filks  for 
the  occafion.  The  widow  has  a  lefe 
forbidding  appearance  than  at  firft. 
Mr.  Lovelace,  on  my  declared  diflike 
of  his  four  friends,  has  afTured  me, 
that  neither  they  nor  any-body  elfe  fhall 
be  introduced  to  me,  without  my  leave. 

Thefe  circumftances  I  mention,  (as 
you  will  fuppofe)  that  your  kind  heart 
may  be  at  eafe  about  me;  that  you  may 
be  induced  by  them  to  acquiefce  with 
your  mother's  commands,  (chearfulfy 
acquiefce)  and  that  for  my  fake,  left  I 
mould  be  thought  an  inflamer$  who  am, 
with  very  contrary  intentions,  my  dear- 
eft  and  beft-beloved  friend,  jour  cver- 
obliged  and  affettionate 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    LXVIII. 

MISS    HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

WEDN.  MAY   3. 

I  Am    aftoniftied    that    my    mother 
fliould  take  fuch  a  ftep — purely  to 
exercife  an  unreafonable  act  of  autho- 
rity; and  to  oblige  the  moft  remorfe- 
lels  hearts  in  the  world.    If  I  find,  that 
I  can  be  of  ufe  to  you  either  by  ad- 
vice or  information,  do  you   think  I 
will  not  give  it  ? — Were  it  to  any  other 
perfon,  much  lefs  dear  to  me  than  you 
are,  do  you  think,   in   fuch  a  cafe,  I 
would  forbear  giving  it? 
Mr.  Ilickman,  who  pretends  to  a  lit- 
tle 
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tleeafuiftry  in  Aich  a  nice  matter,  is  of 
opinion,  that  I  ought  not  to  decline 
a  correspondence  thus  circumftanced. 
And  'tis  well  he  is:  for  my  mother  hav- 
ing fet  me  up,  I  muft  have  fomebody 
to  quarrel  with. 

This  I  will  comeinto,  if  it  will  make 
you  eafy — I  will  forbear  to  write  tojou 
for  a  fewdays,  if  nothing  extraordinary 
happen,  and  till  the  rigour  of  her  pro- 
hibition is  abated.  But  be  allured,  that 
I  will  not  difpenfe  with  your  writing 
to  me.  My  heart,  my  confcience,  my 
honour,  will  not  permit  it. 

But  how  will  I  help  my  felf? — How!— 
Eafily  enough.  For  I  doaflureyou,  that 
I  want  but  very  little  further  provoca- 
tion to  fly  privately  to  London.  And  if 
I  do,  I  will  not  leave  you  till  I  fee  you 
either  honourably  married,  or  abfolute- 
ly  quit  of  the  wretch:  and  in  this  laft 
cafe  I  will  take  you  down  with  me,  in 
defiance  of  the  whole  world:  or,  if  you 
refufe  to  go  with  me,  flay  with  you, 
and  accompany  you  as  your  fliadow 
whitherfoever  you  go. 

Don'tbe  frighted  at  this  declaration. 
There  is  but  one  confideration,  and  but 
one  hope,  that  withold  me,  watched  as 
I  am  in  all  my  retirements;  obliged  to 
read  to  her  without  a  voice;  to  work  in 
her  prefe»ice  without  ringers;  and  to 
lie  with  herevery  night  againft  my  will. 
The  confideration  is,  Left  you  mould 
apprehend  that  a  ftep  of  this  nature 
would  look  like  a  doubling  of  your 
fault,  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  as  think  your 
going  away  a  fault.  The  hope  is,  That 
things  will  ftill  end  happily,  and  that 
fome  people  will  have  reafon  to  take 
fhame  to  themfelves  for  the  forry  parts 
they  have  acted.  Neverthelefs  I  am  of- 
ten balancing — But  your  refolving  to 
give  up  the  correfpondence  at  this  crifis, 
will  turn  the  fcale.  Write  therefore, 
or  take  the  conference. 

A  few  words  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
your  laft  letters — 1  know  not  whether 
your  brother's  wife  project  be  given  up 
or  not.  A  dead  filence  reigns  in  your 
family.  Your  brother  was  abfent  three 
.days;  then  at  home  one;  and  is  now 
abfent:  but  whether  with  Singleton  or 
not,  I  cannot  find  out. 

By  your  account  of  your  wretch's 
companions,  I  fee  not  but  they  are  a 
fet  of  infernal* ,  and  he  the  Beelzebub. 
What  could  he  mean,  as  you  fay,  by 
his  earneftnefs  to  bring  you  into  fuch 
company,  and  to  give  you  fuch  an  op- 
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portunity  to  make  him  a^d  them  re- 
flecling-glafTes  to  one  another?  The 
man's  a  fool,  to  be  fure,  my  dear— A 
filly  fellow,  at  leaft— The  wretches  muft 
put  on  their  beft  before  you,  no  doubt 
—Lords  of  the  creation! — Noble  fel- 
lows thefe!—  Yet  who  knows  how  many 
poor  defpicable  fouls  of  our  fex  the 
worft  of  them  has  had  to  whine  after 
him! 

You  have  brought  an  inconvenience 
upon  yourfelf  as  you  obferve,  by  your 
refufal  of  Mifs  Partington  for  your 
bedfellow.  Pity  you  had  not  admit- 
ted her!  Watchful  as  you  are,  what 
could  have  happened?  If  violence  were 
intended,  he  would  not  ftay  for  the 
night.  You  might  have  fat  up  after 
her,  or  not  gone  to  bed.  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair prefled  it  too  far.  You  was  over- 
fcrupulous. 

If  any-thing  happen  to  delay  your 
nuptials,  I  would  advife  you  to  removes 
but  if  you  marry,  perhaps  you  may 
think  it  no  great  matter  to  ftay  where 
you  are,  till  you  take  poffeifion  of  your 
own  eftate.  The  knot  once  tied,  and 
with  fo  refolute  a  man,  it  is  my  opi- 
nion, your  relations  will  foon  refign. 
what  they  cannot  legally  hold:  and, 
were  even  a  litigation  to  follow,  you 
will  not  be  able,  nor  ought  you  to  be 
ivilling,  to  help  it:  for  your  eftate  will 
then  be  his  right;  and  it  will  beunjuft 
to  wifh.  it  to  be  witheld  from  him. 

One  thing  I  would  advife  you  to 
think  of;  and  that  is,  of  proper  fettle- 
ments:  it  will  be  to  tiie  credit  of  your 
prudence  and  of  his  jnftice,  (and  the 
more  as  matters  ftand)  that  fomething 
of  this  mould  be  done  before  you  mar- 
ry. Bad  as  he  is,  nobody  accounts 
him  a  fordid  man.  And  I  wonder  he 
has  been  hitherto  filent  on  that  fubject. 

I  am  not  difpleafed  with  his  propofal 
about  the  widow-lady's  houfe.  I  think 
it  will  do  very  well.  But  if  it  muft  be 
three  weeks  before  you  can  be  certain 
about  it,  furely  you  need  not  put  off  his 
day  for  that  fpace:  and  he  may  befpeak 
his  equipages.  Surprizing  to  nu>,  as 
well  as  to  you,  that  he  could  be  fo  ac- 
quiefcent  i 

I  repeat — Continue  to  write  to  me. 
I  infift  upon  it;  and  that  as  minutely  as 
poffible-.  or,  take  the  confequence.  I 
fend  this  by  a  particular  h:md.  I  am, 
and  ever  will  be,  jour  moft  affectionate 
ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    LXIX. 


MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  4. 

I  Forego  every  other  engagement,  I 
fufpend  every  wifli,  I  banifti  every 
other  fear,  to  take  up  my  pen,  to  beg 
of  you,  that  you  will  not  think  of  be- 
ing  guilty  of  luch  an  aft  of  love  as  lean 
never  thank  you  for;  but  muft  for  ever 
regret.  If  I  muft  continue  to  write  to 
you,  I  muft.  I  know  full  well  your 
impatience  of  controul,  when  you  halve 
the  lealt  imagination  that  your  gene- 
rofity  or  friendlhip  is  likely  to  be 
wounded  by  it. 

My  deareft,  deareft  creature,  would 
you  incur  a  maternal,  as  I  have  a  pa- 
ternal, malediction  ?  Would  not  the 
world  think  there  was  an  infection 
in  my  fault,  if  it  were  followed  by 
Mifs  Howe?  There  are  fome  points  fo 
flagrantly  wrong,  that  they  will  not 
bear  to  be  argued  upon.  This  is  one 
of  them.  I  need  wo*  give  reafonsagainft 
fuch  a  rafhnefs.  Heaven  forbid  that  it 
Jhould  be  known  that  you  had  it  but 
once  in  your  thought,  be  your  motives 
ever  fo  noble  and  generous,  to  follow 
fobad  an  example}  the  rather,  as  that 
you  would,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  want  the 
extenuations  that  might  be  pleaded  in 
my  favour;  and  particularly  that  one 
of  being  furprized  into  the  unhappy 
ftep! 

The  reftraint  your  mother  lays  you 
under,  would  not  have  appeared  heavy 
to  you,  but  on  my  account.  Would 
you  have  once  thought  it  a  hardmip  to 
be  admitted  to  a  part  of  her  bed?— How 
did  I  ufe  to  be  delighted  with  fuch  a 
favour,  from  my  mother!— How  did  I 
love  to  work  in  her  prefence! — So  did 
you  in  the  prefence  of  yours  once.  And 
to  read  to  her  in  winter  evenings  I  know 
was  one  of  your  joys.—  Do  not  give  me 
caule  to  reproach  myfelf  on  the  reafon 
that  may  be  affigned  for  the  change  in 
you. 

Learn,  my  dear,  I  befeech  you  learn, 
to  fubdue  your  own  paffions.  Be  the 
motives  what  they  will,  excefs  is  ex- 
cefs.  Thofe  paflions  in  our  fex,  which 
we  take  no  pains  to  fubdue,  may  have 
ore  and  the  famefource  with  thofe  in- 
finitely blacker  paflions,  which  we  ufed 
fo  often  to  condemn  in  the  violent  and 


headftrong  of  the  other  fex;  and  which 
may  be  only  heightened  in  them  by 
cuflam,  and  their  freer  education.  Let 
us  both,  my  dear,  ponder  well  this 
thought;  look  into  ourfelves,  and  fear, 

If  I  write,  as  I  find  I  muft,  I  infift 
upon  your  forbearing  to  write.  Your 
filence  to  this  (hall  be  the  fign  to  me, 
that  you  will  not  think  of  the  ralhnefs 
you  threaten  me  with;  and  that  you 
will  obey  your  mother  as  toyour  own 
part  of  the  correfpondence,  however: 
efpecially  as  you  can  inform  or  advife 
me  in  every  weighty  cafe  by  Mr.  Hick- 
man's  pen. 

My  trembling  writing  will  (hew  you, 
my  dear  impetuous  creature,  what  a 
trembling  heart  you  have  given  to  your 
enier -obliged,  or,  if  you  take  fo  rafh  a 
ftep,  ycurfor-e-'ver  dij'sbliged 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 


My  cloaths  were  brought  to  me  juft 
now.  But  you  have  lo  much  difcom- 
pofed  me,  that  I  have  r.o  heart  to 
look  into  the  trunks.  Why,  why, 
my  dear,  will  you  fright  me  with 
your  flaming  love  ?  Difcompofure 
gives  diftrefs  to  a  weak  heart,  whe- 
ther it  arife  from  friendfhip  or  en- 
mity. 

A  lervant  of  Mr.  Lovelace  carries  this 
to  Mr.  Hickman  for  difpatch-fake. 
Let  that  worthy  man's  pen  relieve 
my  heart  from  this  new  uneafinefs. 


LETTER    LXX. 

MR.  HICKMAN',    TO    MISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

[SENT  TO  WILSON'S  BY  A  PARTICULAR 
HAND.] 

FRIDAY,  MAY  5. 

MADAM, 

I  Have  the  honour  of  dear  Mifs  Howe's 
commands,  to  acquaint  you,  with- 
out knowing  the  occaiion,  That  ftie  is 
exceflively  concerned  for  the  concern 
me  has  given  you  in  her  laft  letter:  and 
that,  if  you  will  but  write  to  her,  un- 
der cover  as  before,  Ihe  will  have  no 
thoughts  of  what  you  are  fo  very  ap- 
prehenfive  about.— Yet  me  bid  me 
write,  That  if  me  has  but  the  leafl 
imagination  that  (he  canfer-ve  you,  and 
faveyou,  thofe  are  her  words,  all  the 
ccnfures  of  the  world  will  be  but  of 

fccond 
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fecond  confideration  with  her.     I  have  happy  as  were  to  be  wiftied ;  and  being, 

great  temptations,  on  this  occafion,  to  moreover,  forbid  to  enter  into  the  cruel 

exprefs  my  own  refentments  upon  your  fubjeft;  I  can  only  offer,  as  1  do,  my 

prefent  ftate;  but  not  being  fully  ap-  beft  and  faithfullelt  fervices!  and  wifh 

prized  of  what  that  is — only  conje&ur-  you  a  happy  deliverance  from  all  your 

ing    from   the  difturbance   upon   the  troubles.      For  I   am,    moft  excellent 

mind  of  the  deareft  lady  in  the  world  yiung  lady,  your  faithful  and  rno/f  obe- 

to  me,  and  the  moft  fincere  of  friends  djentfervant, 

toypu,  that  that  is  not  altogether  fo  CH.  HICKMAN. 


END  Of   THE   THIRP   VOLUME. 
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VOLUME    THE     FOURTH. 


LETTER    I. 

MR.   LOVELACE,   TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  2. 

,  ERCURY,  asthefabu- 
j*  lift  tells  us,  having  the 
curio/lty  to  know  the  efti- 
mation  he  ftood  in  among 
mortals,  defcended  in  dif- 
guife,  and  in  a  ftatuary's 
(hop  cheapened  a  Jupiter,  then  a  Juno, 
then  one,  then  another,  of  the  Dii  ma- 
jores;  and,  at  laft,  alked,  What  price 
that  fame  ftatue  of  Mercury  bore  ?  '  O 

•  Sir,'  fays  the  artift,  '  buy  one  of  the 

*  others,  and  I'll  throw  you  in  that  for 
'  nothing.1 

How  Iheepifti  muft  the  god  of  thieves 
look  upon  this  rebuff  to  his  vanity! 

So  thou!  athouiand  pounds  wouldft 
thou  give  for  the  good  opinion  of  this 
fingle  lady — To  be  only  thought  tole- 
rably of,  and  not  quite  unworthy  of 
her  converfation,  would  make  thee 
happy.  And  at  parting  laft  night,  or 
rather  this  morning,  thou  madeft  me 
promife  a  few  lines  to  Edgware,  to  let 
thee  know  what  me  thinks  of  thee,  and 
of  thy  brethren. 

Thy  thoufand  pounds,  Jack,  is  all  thy 
o*wn :  for  mojl  heartily  docs  foe  dijlike yt 
*U~-Thet  at  mucb  as  any  of  the  reft. 


I  am  forry  for  it  too,  as  to  thy  pantj 
for  two  reafons — One,  that  I  think  thy 
motive  for  thy  curiofity  was  fear  or 
con  fcioufnefs :  whereas  that  of  the  arch- 
thief  was  vanity,  intolerable  vanity* 
And  he  was  therefore  juftly  fent  away 
with  a  blufli  upon  his  cheeks  to  Hea- 
ven, and  could  not  brag— The  other* 
that  I  am  afraid,  if  me  dillikes  tbee, 
(he  diflikesOT?;  for  are  we  not  bird» 
of  a  feather? 

I  m'uft  never  talk  of  reformation, 
(he  told  me,  having  fuch  companions, 
and  taking  fuch  delight,  as  I  feemed 
to  take,  in  their  frothy  converfation. 

I,  no  more  than  you,  Jack,  ima- 
gined (lie  could  pofllbly  like  ye :  but 
then,  as  my  friends,  I  thought  a  per- 
fon  of  her  education  would  have  been 
more  fparing  of  her  cenfures. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Bel  ford; 
but  women  think  themfelves  entitled 
to  take  any  freedoms  with  us,  while 
we  are  unpolite,  forfooth,  and  I  can't 
tell  what,  if  we  don't  tell  a  pack  of 
curfed  lies,  and  make  black  white,  in 
their  favour — teaching  us  to  be  hypo- 
crites, yet  ftigmatizing  us,  at  other 
times,  for  deceivers. 

I  defended  ye  all  as  well  as  I  could: 
but  you  know  there  was  no  attempting 
ought  but  a  palliative  defence,  to  one 
of  her  principles. 

I  will  fummarily  give  thee  a  few  of 
ray  plea*. 
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To  the  pure,  every  little  deviation 
feemed  offenfive:  yet  I  faw  not,  that 
there  was  any- thing  amifs  the  whole 
evening,  either  in  the  words  or  beha- 
viour of  any  of  my  friends.  Some 
people  could  talk  but  upon  one  or  two 
fubjecls :  (he  upon  every  one.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  they  talked  to  what 
they  underlrood  belt;  and  to  mere  ob- 
jects of  fenfe.  Had  fhe  honoured  us 
v/ith  more  of  her  converfation,  fhe 
•would  have  been  lefs  clifgufted  with 
•«rr;  for  (he  faw  how  every-one  was 
prepared  to  admire  her,  whenever  (he 
opened  her  lips.  You,  in  particular, 
had  faid,  when  (he  retired,  that  virtue 
itfelf  fpoke  when  (he  fpoke :  but  that 
you  had  fuch  an  awe  upon  you,  after 
(he  had  favoured  us  with  an  obferva- 
tion  or  two  on  a  fubjecT:  ftarted,  that 
you  fhould  ever  be  afraid  in  her  com- 
pany, to  be  found  moft  exceptionable, 
when  you  intended  to  be  leaft  fo. 

Plainly,  fhe  faid,  fhe  neither  liked 
my  companions,  nor  the  houfe  (lie  was 
in. 

I  liked  not  the  houfe  any  more  than 
{he  :  though  the  people  were  very  oblig- 
ing, and  fhe  had  owned  they  were  lefs 
exceptionable  to  herfelf,  than  at  firft. 
And  were  we  not  about  another  of  our 
own  ? 

She  did  not  like  Mifs  Partingtcn — 
Let  her  fortune  be  what  it  would,  and 
flie  had  heard  a  great  deal  faid  of  her 
fortune,  fhe  Ihould  not  chufe  an  inti- 
macy with  her.  She  thought  it  was  a 
hardfhip  to  be  put  upon  fuch  a  diffi- 
culty as  fhe  was  put  upon  the  preced- 
ing night,  when  there  were  lodgers  in 
the  front -houfe,  whom  they  had  reafon 
to  be  freer  with,  than,  upon  fo  fhort 
an  acquaintance,  with  her. 

I  pretended  to  bean  utter  ftrangeras 
to  this  particular;  and,  when  fhe  ex- 
plained herfelf  upon  it,  condemned 
Mrs.  Sinclair's  requeft,  and  called  it 
a  confident  one. 

She,  artfully,  made  lighter  of  her 
denial  of  the  girl  for  a  bed -fellow, 
than  fhe  thought  of  it,  I  could  fee  that; 
for  it  was  plain,  fhe  fuppofed  there  was 
room  for  me  to  think  fhe  had  been  ei- 
ther over -nice,  or  <f<ver- cautious. 

I  offered  to  refent  Mrs.  Sinclair's 
freedom. 

No ;  there  was  no  great  matter  in  it. 
It  was  beft  to  let  it  pafs.  It  might  be 
thought  more  particular  in  her  to  deny 


fuch  a  requeft,  than  in  Mrs.  Sinclair 
to  make  it,  or  in  Mifs  Partington  to 
expecl  it  to  be  complied  with.  "But  as 
the  people  below  had  a  large  acquaint- 
ance, fhe  did  not  know  how  oftert  fhe 
might  have  her  retirements  invaded,  if 
flie  gave  way.  And  indeed,  there  were 
levities  in  the  behaviour  of  that  young 
lady,  which  fhe  could  not  fo  far  pafs 
over  as  to  wifh  an  intimacy  with  her. 

I  faid,  I  liked  Mifs  Partingron  as 
little  as  Jhe  could.  Mifs  Partington 
was  a  filly  young  creature;  who  feemed 
too  likely  to  juftify  the  watchfulnefsof 
her  guardians  over  her. — But,  never- 
thelefs,  as  to  her  general  converfation 
and  behaviour  laft  night,  I  muff  own, 
that  I  thought  the  girl  (for  girl  flic 
was,  as  to  difcretion)  not  exception- 
able; only  carrying  herfelf  like  a  free 
good-natured  creature  who  believed 
herfelf  fecure  in  the  honour  of  her 
company. 

It  was  very  well  faid  of  me,  flie  re- 
plied: but,  if  that  young  lady  were  fo 
well  fatisfied  with  her  company,  fhe 
muft  needs  fay,  that  I  was  very  kind 
to  fuppofe  her  fuch  an  innocent—for 
her  own  pait,  flie  had  feen  nothing  of 
the  London  world:  but  thought,  fhe 
muft  tell  me  plainly,  that  fhe  never 
was  in  fuch  company  in  her  life;  nor 
ever  again  wifhed  to  be  in  fuch. 

There,  Belfordl  —  Worfe  of  than 
Mercury!— Art  thou  not? 

I  was  nettled.  Hard  would  be  the 
lot  of  more  difcreet  women,  as  far  as  I 
knew,  than  Mifs  Partington,  were 
they  to  be  judged  by  fo  rigid  a  virtue 
as  hers. 

Not  fo,  me  faid:  but  if  I  really  faw 
nothing  exceptionable  to  a  virtuous 
mind,  in  that  young  perfon's behaviour, 
my  ignorance  of  better  behaviour  was, 
fhe  muft  needs  tell  me,  as  pitiable  as 
ben.  And  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that 
minds  fo  paired,  for  their  own  fakes, 
Ihould  never  be  feparatcd. 

See,  Jack,  'what  I  get  by  my  charity! 

I  thanked  her  heartily.  But  faid, 
that  I  muft  take  the  liberty  toobferve, 
that  good  folks  were  generally  fo  un- 
charitable, that,  devil  take  me,  if  I 
would  chufe  to  be  good,  were  the  con- 
fequence  to  be,  that  I  muft  think  hard- 
ly  of  the  whole  world  befides. 

She  congratulated  me  upon  my  cha- 
rity; but  told  me,  that  to  enlarge  her 
own,  flic  hoped  it  would  not  be  ex- 
peel  cd 
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of  her  to  approve  of  the  low 
company  I  had  brought  her  into  lad 
night. 

No  exception  for  thee,  Belford!—* 
l£afe  is  thy  thoufand  pounds. 
.  I  faw  not,  I  faid,  begging  her  par- 
don, that  (he  liked  any-body.  {Plain- 
dealing  for  plain- dealing,  Jack! — Why 
tbea  did  Jhe  abufe  my  friends  ?~\  How- 
ever, let  me  but  know  whom  and  what 
(he  did  or  did  not  like;  and,  if  pofli- 
ble,  I  would  like  and  diflike  the  very 
fame  perfons  and  things. 

She  bid  me  then,  in  a  pet,  diflike 
tnyfelf. 

Curfed  fevere ! —  Does  Jhe  think  Jhe 
mufl  not  fay  for  it  one  day,  or  one 
night? — And  if  o*. e,  manyj  that's  my 
comfort. 

I  was  in  fuch  a  train  of  being  hap- 
py, I  faid,  before  my  earnednefs  to 
procure  her  to  favour  my  friends  with, 
her  company,  that  I  wiflied  the  devil 
had  had  as  well  my  friends  as  Mifs 
Partington — And  yet  I  mud  fay,  that 
I  faw  not  how  good  people  could  an- 
iwer  half  their  end,  which  is  to  reform 
the  wicked  by  precept  as  well  as  exam- 
ple, were  they  to  accompany  only  with 
the  good. 

I  had  like  to  have  been  bladed  by 
two  or  three  flames  of  lightning  from 
her  indignant  eyes;  and  die  turned 
fcornfully  from  me,  and  retired  to  her 
own  apartment. 

Once  more,  Jack,  fafe,  asthoufeejlt 
is  thy  thoufand  pounds. 

She  fays,  I  am  not  a  polite  man :  but 
is  (he,  in  the  indance  before  us,  more 
polite  for  a  woman  ? 

And  now,  dod  thou  not  think,  that 
I  owe  my  charmer  fome  revenge  for 
her  cruelty  in  obliging  fuch  a  fine 
young  creature,  and  fo  vad  a  fortune, 
as  Mifs  Partington,  to  croud  into  a 
prefs-bed  with.  Dorcas  the  maid-fer- 
vant  of  the  proud  refufer? — Mifs  Par- 
tington too  (with  tears)  declared  by 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  that  would  Mrs.  Love- 
lace do  her  the  honour  of  a  viiit  at 
Barnet,  the  bed  bed  and  bed  room  in 
her  guardian's  houfe  mould  be  at  her 
fcrvice.  Thinked  thou,  that  I  could 
not  guefs  at  her  diflionourable  fears  of 
me? — That  me  apprehended,  that  the 
fuppofed  hujband  would  endeavour  to 
take  poffeffion  of  his  own  ?— -And  that 
Mifs  Partington  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  to  fuch  a  piece  of  jufticc  ? 


Thus,  then,  thou  both  reminded, 
and  defied  me,  charmer!— And  fince 
thou  relied  more  on  thy  own  precaution 
than  upon  my  honour}  be  it  untothec, 
fair-one,  as  thou  apprehended! 

And  now,  Jack,  let  me  know,  what 
thy  opinion,  and  the  opinions  of  thy 
brother  varlets,  are  of  my  Gloriana. 

I  have  jud  now  heard,  that  Hannah, 
hopes  to  be  foon  well  enough  to  attend 
her  young  lady,  when  in  London.  It 
feems  the  girl  has  had  no  phyfician.  I 
mud  fend  her  one,  out  of  pure  love 
and  refpeft  to  her  midrefs.  Who 
knows  but  medicine  may  'weaken  na- 
ture, and  firengthen  the  difeafe  ? — As 
her  malady  is  not  a  fever,  very  likely 
it  may  do  fo.-— But  perhaps  the  wench's 
hopes  are  too  forward.  Blujlering 
•weather  in  this  month  yet.— And  that 
is  bad  for  rheumatick  complaints. 


LETTER    II. 

MR.   LOVELACE,  TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


TUESDAY, 

JU  S  T  as  I  had  fealed  up.  the  inclofed, 
comes  a  letter  to  my  beloved,  in  a 
cover  to  me,  directed  to  Lord  M.'s. 
From  whom,  thinked  thou?  —  From 
Mrs.  Howe! 

'  And  what  the  contents  ?' 

How  mould  I  know,  unlefs  the  dear 
creature  had  communicated  them  to 
me?  But  a  very  cruel  letter  I  believe  it 
is,  by  the  ejfeli  it  had  upon  her.  The 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  as  (he  read 
it;  and  her  colour  changed  feverat 
times.  No  end  of  her  perfecutidns,  I 
think  ! 

1  What  a  cruelty  in  my  fate!"  faid 
the  fweet  lamenter.—  '  Now  the  only 
*  comfort  of  my  life  mud  be  given 
«  up!' 

Mifs  Howe's  correfpondence,  no 
doubt. 

~&vt/hould  (he  be  fo  much  grieved  at 
this  ?  This  covrefpondence  was  prohi- 
bited before,  and  that,  to  the  daugh- 
ter ,  in  the  dronged  terms:  but  yet 
carried  on  by  both,  although  a  brace  of 
impeccable*,  an't  pleafe  ye.  Could 
they  expect,  that  a  mother  would  not 
vindicate  her  authority  ?—  and  finding 
her  prohibition  ineffectual  with  her 
-perverfc  daughter,  was  it  not  reafon- 
3  M  able 
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able  to  ftippofe  (he  would  try  what  ef- 
feft  it  would  have  upon  her  daughter's 
friend? — And  now  I  believe  the  end 
will  be  efFtftually  anfwcred  •.  for  my 
beloved,  1  dare  lay,  will  make  a  point 
of  confcience  of  it. 

I  hate  cruelty,  efpecially  in  ivomen; 
and  fhould  have  been  more  concerned 
for  this  iirftance  of  it  in  Mrs.  Howe, 
had  I  not  bad  aftronger  inftance  of  the 
fame  in  my  beloved  to  Mifs  Parting- 
tonj  for  how  did  fhe  know,  fince  (he 
was  fo  much  afraid  for  berfelf,  whom 
Dorcas  might  let  in  to  that  innocent 
and  lefs  tuatcty'ul  young  lady  ?  But  ne- 
verthelefs  I  muft  needs  own,  that  I  am 
rot  very  furry  for  this  prohibition,  let 
it  originally  come  from  the  Harlowes, 
or  from  -vobom  it  will;  bccaufe  I  make 
no  doubt,  that  it  is  owing  to  Mifs 
Howe,  in  a  great  meafure,  that  my  be- 
loved is  fo  much  upon  her  guard,  and 
thinks  fo  hardly  of  me.  And  who 
can  tell,  as  cbarafiers  here  are  fo  ten- 
tier,  and  fame  difguifes  fo  flimfy,  what 
confequences  might  follow  this  undu- 
tiful  correfpondence? — I  fay,  there- 
fore, I  am  not  forry  for  it:  .now  will 
(he  not  have  any-body  to  comparenotes 
with;  any-body  to  alarm  her;  and  I 
may  be  faved  the  guilt  and  difobliga- 
tion  of  infpecling  into  a  correfpondence 
that  has  long  made  me  uneafy. 

How  every-thing  works  for  me  I—- 
Why will  this  charming  creature  make 
fuch  cantri'V ances  neceflary,  as  will  in- 
creafe  my  trouble,  and  my  guilt  too, 
as  fome  will  account  it  ?  But  why,  ra- 
ther I/hould  aflc,  will  fhe  fight  againft 
her  Aars  ? 


LETTER    III. 

MR.  BELFORD,  TO  ROBERT  X-OVE- 
LACE, 


EDGWARE,    TUESDAY     NIGHT, 
MAY  2. 

WITHOUT  flaying  for  the 
promifed  letter  from  you  to  in- 
form us  what  the  lady  fays  of  us,  I 
write  to  tell  you,  that  we  are  all  of  one 
opinion  wish  regard  to  her;  which  is, 
that  there  is  not  of  her  age  a  finer  wo- 
man in  the  world,  as  to  her  under- 
ftanJ.ir,'^.  As  for  her  perfon,  (he  is 
at  the  age  cf  bloom,  and  an  admira- 
ble creature;  aperfeft  beauty:  but  this 
footer  praife,  a  man,  who  has  been  ho- 


noured with  her  converfation,  cart 
hardly  defcend  to  give;  and  yet  (he  waft 
brought  amongft  us  contrary  to  her 
will. 

Permit  me,  dear  Lovelace,  to  be  a 
means  of  favir.g  this  excellent  creature 
from  the  dangers  fhe  hourly  runs  from 
the  moft  plotting  heart  in  the  world*. 
In  a  former,  I  pleaded  your  own  fami- 
ly, Lord  M.'swifhes  particularly;  and 
then  I  had  not  feen  her:  but  now,  I 
join  her  fake,  honour's  fake,  motives  of 
juftice,  generofity,  gratitude,  and  hu- 
manity, which  are  all  concerned  in  the 
prefervation  of  fo  fine  a  woman.  Thou 
knoweft  not  the  anguifh  I  fhould  have 
had  (whence  ariiing,  I  cannot  devife) 
had  I  not  known  »jfore  I  let  out  this 
morning,  that  the  incomparable  crea-- 
ture  had  difappointed  thee  in  thy  curfed 
view  of  getting  her  to  admit  the  fpe- 
cious  Partington  for  a  bedfellow. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  talk  of  this 
lady  ever  fince  I  faw  her.  There  is 
fomething  fo  aivful,  and  yetfo  fwect, 
in  her  afpeft,  that  were  I  to  have  the 
virtues  and  the  graces  all  drawn  in  one 
piece,  they  fhould  be  taken,  every  one 
of  them,  from  different  airs  and  attri- 
butes in  her.  She  was  burn  to  adorn 
the  age  fhe  was  given  to,  and  would  be 
an  ornament  to  the  firft  dignity.  What 
a  piercing,  yetgentleeye;  every  glance, 
I  thought,  mingled  with  love  and  fear 
of  you!  What  a  fweet  fmile  darting 
through  the  cloud  that  overfpread  her 
fair  face,  demonftrating  that  fhe  had 
more  apprehenfions  and  grief  at  her 
heart,  than  fhe  cared  to  exprefs! 

You  may  think  what  I  am  going  to 
write  too  flighty,  but,  by  my  faith,  I 
have  conceived  fuch  a  profound  reve- 
rence for  her  feni'e  and  judgment,  that, 
far  from  thinking  the  man  excufable 
who  fhould  treat  her  bafely,  I  am  ready 
to  regret  that  fuch  an  angel  of  a  wo- 
man fhould  even  marry.  She  is  in  my 
eye  all  mind:  and  were  fhe  to  meet  with 
a  man  all  mind  likewife,  why  fhould 
the  charming  qualities  fheismiftrefsof, 
be  endangered  ?  Why  fhould  fuch  an 
angel  be  plunged  fo  low  as  into  the  vul- 
gar offices  of  domeftick  life?  Were  fhe 
mine,  I  fhould  hardly  wifh  to  fee  her  a 
mother,  unlefs  there  were  a  kind  of 
moral  certainty,  that  minds  like  hers 
could  be  propagated.  For  why,  in 
fliort,  fhould  not  the  work  of  bodies 
be  left  to  mere  bodies  ?  I  know,  that 
you  yourfelf  have  an  opinion  of  her 
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Ikrfelefs  exalted.  Belton,  Mowbray, 
Tourville,  are  all  of  my  mind;  are 
full  of  her  praifes;  and  fwear,  it 
would  be  a  million  of  pities  to  ruin  a 
•woman  in  whofe  fall  none  but  devils 
can  rejoice. 

What  muft  that  merit  and  excellence 
be  which  can  extort  this  from  us,  free 
livers,  like  yourfelf,  and  all  of  us 
your  partial  friends,  who  have  joined 
•with  you  in  your  juft  refentments  a- 
gainft  the  reft  of  her  family,  and  of- 
fered our  afliftance  to  execute  your 
vengeance  on  them?  But  we  cannot 
think  it  reafonable,  that  you  mould 
punifh  an  innocent  creature,  who  loves 
you  fo  well,  and  who  is  in  your  pro- 
tection, and  has  fuffered  fo  much  for 
you,  for  the  faults  of  her  relations. 

And  here  let  me  put  a  ferious  quef- 
tionortwo.  Thinkeft  thou,  truly  ad- 
mirable as  this  lady  is,  that  the  end 
thou  propofeft  to  thyfelf,  if  obtained, 
is  anfwerable  to  the  means,  to  the 
trouble  thou  giveft  thyfelf,  and  to  the 
perfidies,  tricks,  ftratagems,  and  con- 
trivances, thou  haft  already  been  guilty 
of,  and  ftill  meditateft?  In  every  real 
excellence  (lie  furpaffes  all  her  fex.  .But 
in  the  article  thou  feekeft  to  fubdueher 
for,  a  mere  fenfualift,  aParlington,  a 
Horton,  a  Martin,  would' make  a  fen- 
lualift  a  thoufand  times  happier  than 
fhe  either  will  or  can. 

'Sweet  are  the  joys  that  come  with  willing- 

'  nefs.' 

And  wonldft  thou  make  her  unhappy 
for  her  whole  life,  and  tbyfelf  not  hap- 
py for  a  fingle  moment? 

Hitherto,  it  is  not  too  late;  and  that 
perhaps  is  as  much  as  can  be  faid,  if 
thou  meaneft  to  preferve  her  efteem  and 
good  opinion,  as  well  as  pcrfon;  for  I 
think  it  is  impoffible  me  can  get  out  of 
thy  hands  now  ihe  is  in  this  curfed 
houfe.  O  that  damned  hypocritical 
Sinclair,  as  thou  cfclleft  her!  How  was 
-.ftpoffible  (he  fhould  behave fofpecioufly 
as  me  did  all  the  time  the  lady  ftaid  with 
us! — Be  honeft,  and  marry;  and  be 
thankful  that  flie  will  condefcend  to 
have  thee.  If  thou  doft  not,  thou 
wilt  be  the  word  of  men;  and  wilt  be 
condemned  in  this  world  and  the  next : 
as  I  am  fure  thou  oughteft,  and  fhould- 
eft  too,  wert  thou  to  be  judged  by  one, 
who  never  before  was  fo  much  touched 
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in  a  woman's  favour;  and  whom  thou 
knoweft  to  be  ibj  partial  friend, 

J.  BELFORD. 

Our  companions  confented,  that  I 
mould  withdraw  to  write  to  the 
above  effect.  They  can  make  no- 
thing of  the  characters  we  write 
in;  fo  I  read  this  to  them.  They 
approve  of  it;  and  of  their  own 
motion  each  man  would  fet  his 
name  to  it.  I  would  not  delay 
fending  it,  for  fear  of  fome  de- 
teftablefcheme  taking  place. 

THOMAS  BELTON, 
RICHARD  MOWBRAY, 

JAMES  TOURVILLE. 

Juft  now  are  brought  me  both  yours. 
I  vary  not  my  opinion,  nor  for- 
bear my  earned  prayers  to  you  in 
her  behalf,  notwithstanding  her 
diilike  of  me. 


LETTER    IV. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    EEL- 
FORD, 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  3. 

WHEN  I  have  already  taken 
pains  to  acquaint  thee  in  full 
with  regard  to  ray  views,  defigns, 
and  refolutions,  with  regard  to  this  ad- 
mirable womap,  it  is  very  extraordi- 
nary, that  thou  mouldft  vapour  as 
thou  doft  in  her  behalf,  when  I  have 
made  no  trial,  no  attempt:  and  yet, 
giveft  it  as  thy  opinion  in  a  former  let- 
ter, that  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
thefituaticn  (he  is  in;  and  that  (he  may 
be  overcome. 

Moft  of  thy  reflections,  particularly 
that  which  refpects  the  difference  as  to 
the  joys  to  be  given  by  the  virtuous 
and  the  libertine  of  her  fex,  are  fitter 
to  come  in  as  after-reflections,  than  as 
antecedencies, 

I  ovyn  with  thee,  and  with  the  poet, 
That  fiueet  are  the  joys  that  come  with 
vjillingnefs  —  But  is  it  to  be  expelled, 
that  a  woman  of  education,  and  a  lover 
of  forms,  will  yield  before  Ihe  is  at- 
tacked ?  And  have  I  fo  much  as  fum- 
moned  this  to  fin-render?  I  doubt  not 
but  I  lhall  meet  with  difficulty.  I  muft 
3  M  a  therefore 
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therefore  make  my  firft  effort  by  fur- 
prize.  There  may  poffibly  be  fome 
cruelty  neceflary:  but  there  may  be 
confent  itijtruggle-y  there  may  be  yield- 
ing in  rejiftance.  But  the  fiift  conflict 
over,  whether  the  following  may  not  be 
weaker  and  weaker,  till  <willi»gnefs  en- 
fue,  is  the  point  to  be  tried.  I  will  il- 
luftrate  what  I  have  faid  by  the  fimileof 
a  bird  new-caught.  We  begin,  when 
boys,  with  birds ;  and  when  grown  up, 
go  on  to  women;  and  both  perhaps,  in 
turn,  experience  our  fportive  cruelty. 

Haft  thou  not  obferved  the  charm- 
ing gradations  by  which  the  enfnared 
volatile  has  been  brought  to  bear  with 
it's  new  condition  ?  How,  at  firft,  re- 
fufingall  fuftenance,  it  beats  and  bruifes 
itfelf  againft  it's  wires,  till  it  makes 
it's  gay  plumage  fly  about,  and  over- 
fpread  it's  well-fecured  cage.     Now  it 
gets  out  it's  head;  ftickingonly  at  it's 
beautiful  moulders:  then,  with  diffi- 
culty, drawing  back  it's  head,  itgafps 
for  breath,  and  ere&ly  perched,  with 
meditating  eyes,  firft  furveys,  and  then 
attempts,   it's  wired  canopy.     As  it 
gets  breath,  with  renewed  rage,  it  beats 
and  bruifes  again  it's  pretty  head  and 
fides,  bites  the  wires,  and  pecks  at  the 
fingers  of  it's  delighted  tamer.     Till 
at  laft,  finding  it's  efforts  ineffectual, 
quite  tired  and  breathlefs,  it  lays  itfelf 
down,  and  pants  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cage,  feeming  to  bemoan  it's  cruel  fate 
and   forfeited   liberty.      And  after  a 
few  days  it's  ftruggles  to  efcape  ftill 
diminishing  as  it  finds  it  to  no  purpofe 
to  attempt  it,  it's  new  habitation  be- 
comes familiar;  and  it  hops  about  from 
perch  to  perch,  refumes  it's  wonted 
chearfulnefs,  and  every  day  fings  a  fong 
to  amufe  itfelf,  and  reward  it's  keeper. 
Now,  let  me  tell  thee,  that  I  have 
known  a  bird  actually  ftarve  itfelf,  and 
die  with  grief,  at  it's  being  caughtand 
caged.     But  never  did  I  meet  with  a 
woman,  who  was  fo  filly. — Yet  I  have 
heard  the  dear  fouls  moft  vehemently 
threaten  their  own  lives  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion.     livit  it  is  faying  nothing  in  a 
•woman's  favour,  if  we  do  not  allow 
her  to  have  more  fenfe  than  a  bird.  And 
yet  we  muft  all  own,  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  catch  3.  bird  than  z  lady. 

To  purfue  the  comparifon — If  the 
difappointment  of  the  captivated  lady- 
be  very  great,  (he  will  threaten,  indeed, 
as  I  faid:  (he  will  even  refufe  her  fu- 
ftenpnce  for  fome  time,  efpccially  if  you 


entreat  her  much,  and  flic  thinks  (he 
gives  you  concern  by  her  refufal.  But 
then  the  ftomach  of  the  dear  fullcn  one 
will  foon  return.     'Tig  pretty  to  fee 
how  (he  comes  to  by  degrees :   prefled 
by  appetite,  (he  will  firft  fteal,  perhaps, 
a  weeping  morfel  by  herfelf ;  then  be 
brought  to  piddle  and  figh,  and  figh 
and  piddle,  before  you;  now-and-then, 
if  her  viands  be  unlavoury,  fwallowing 
with  them  a  relifhing  tear  or  two:  then 
(he  comes  to  eat  and  drink,  to  oblige 
you :  then  refolves  to  live  for  your  fake : 
her  exclamations  will,  in  the  next  place, 
beturned  into  blandishments;  her  vehe- 
ment upbraidings  into  gentle  murmur- 
ing—' How  dare  you,  traitor  !' — into 
*  How  could  you,  deareft!'    She  wilt 
draw  you  to  her,  infteadof  pufliing  you 
from  her :  no  longer,  with  uniheatned 
claws,  will  (he  jefift  you;  but,  like  a 
pretty,  playful,   wanton  kitten,  with 
gentle  paws,  and  concealed  talons,  tap 
your    cheek,   and    with   intermingled 
fmiles,  and  tears,  and  careffes,  implore 
your  confideration  for  her,  and  your 
conjlancy.  all  the  favour  (he  then  has  to 
afk  of  you ! — And  this  is  the  time,were 
it  given  to  man  to  confine  himfelf  to 
one  object,  to  be  happier  every  day  than 
another. 

Now,  Belford,  were  I  to  go  no  far- 
ther  than  I  have  gone  with  my  beloved 
Mifs  Harlowe,  how  (hall  I  know  th« 
differencebetween  her  and  another  bird? 
To  let  her  fly  now,  what  a  pretty  jeft 
would  that  be! — How  do  I  know,  ex- 
cept I  try,  whether  (he  may  not  be 
brought  to  fing  me  a  fine  fong,  and  to 
be  as  well  contented  as  I  have  brought 
other  birds  to  be,  and  very  fhy  ones 
too? 

But  now  let  us  reflect  a  little  upon 
the  confounded  partiality  of  us  human 
creatures.  I  can  give  two  or  three  fa- 
miliar, and  if  they  were  not  familiar, 
they  would  bejtocxiag,  inftances  of  the 
cruelty  both  of  men  and  women,  with 
refpect  to  other  creatures,  perhaps  aa 
worthy  as  (at  leaft  more  innocent  than) 
themfelves.  By  my  foul,  Jack,  there 
is  more  of  the  favage  in  human  nature 
than  we  are  commonly  aware  of.  Nor 
is  it,  after  all,  fo  much  amifs,  that  we- 
fometimes  avenge  the  more  innocent 
animals  upon  our  own  fpecies. 
To  particulars : 

How  ufual  a  thing  is  it  for  women, 
as  well  as  men,  without  the  leaft  re- 
merfe,  to  enfnare,  to  cage,  and  torment, 

and 
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tmd  even  with  burning  knitting-needles 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  feathered 
ibngfter,  [Thou  feeft  I  have  not  yet 
done  with  birds;]  which,  however,  in 
proportion  to  it's  bulk,  has  more  life 
than  themfelves,  (for  a  bird  is  all  foul;) 
and  of  confequence  has  as  much  feeling 
as  the  human  creature!  When  at  the 
feme  time,  if  an  honed  fellow,  by  the 
gentleft  perfuafion,  and  the  fofteft  arts, 
has  the  good  luck  to  prevail  upon  a 
mewed-up  lady,  to  countenance  her 
own  efcape,  and  (he  confents  to  break 
cage,  and  be  let  a  flying  into  the  all- 
chearing  air  of  liberty,  mercy  on  us ! 
V.-hat  an  outcry  is  generally  raifcHagainft 
hun  1 

Juft  like  what  you  and  I  once  faw 
raifed  in  a  paltry  village  near  Chelms- 
ford,  after  a  poor  hungry  fox,  who, 
watching  his  opportunity,  had  feized 
by  the  neck,  and  mouldered,  a  fleek- 
feathered  goofe:  at  what  time  we  be- 
held the  whole  vicinage  of  boys  and 
girls,  old  men,  and  old  women,  all  the 
furrows  and  wrinkles  of  the  latter  filled 
up  with  malice  for  the  time;  the  old  men 
armed  with  prongs,  pitchforks,  clubs, 
andcatfticks;  theold  women  with  mops, 
brooms,  fire- (hovels,  tongs,  and  pokers ; 
and  theyoungerfry  with  dirt,ftones, and 
brick-bats,  gathering  as  they  ran  like  a 
fnowball,  in  purfuit  of  the  wind-out- 
ftripping  prowler;  all  the  mongrel  curs 
of  the  circumjacencies  yelp,  yelp,  yelp, 
at  their  heels,  compleating  the  horrid 
chorus. 

Remembereft  thou  not  this  fcene? 
Surely  thou  muft.  My  imagination, 
inflamed  by  a  tender  fympathy  for  the 
danger  of  the  adventurous  marauder, 
repiefents  it  to  my  eye,  as  if  it  were  but 
yefterday.  And  doft  thou  not  recollefl 
how  generoufly  glad  we  were,  as  if  our 
own  cafe,  that  honeft  Reynard,  by  the 
help  of  a  lucky  ftyle,  over  which  both 
old  and  young  tumbled  upon  one  ano- 
ther, and  a  winding  courfe,  efcaped 
their  brutal  fury,  and  flying  catfticks  ; 
and  how,  in  fancy,  we  followed  him  to 
his  undiscovered  retreat;  and  imagined 
we  beheld  theintrepid  thief  enjoying  his 
dear-earned  purchafe  with  a  delight  pro- 
portioned to  his  pad  danger? 

I  once  made  a  charming  little  favage 
fevereiy  repent  the  delight  (he  took  in 
feeing  her  tabby  favourite  make  cruel 
fport  with  a  pretty  fleck  bead-eyed 
moufe,  before  (lie  devoured  it.  '  Egad, 
'  my  love,'  laid  I  to  mylelf,  as  I  fat 


meditating  the  fcene,  *  I  am  determine*' 
to  lie  in  wait  for  a  fit  opportunity  to 
try  how  thou  wilt  like  to  be  toft  over 
my  head,  and  be  caught  again  :  how 
thou  wilt  like  to  be  parted  from  me, 
and  pulled  to  me.    Yet  will  I  rather 
give  life  than  take  it  away,  as  this  bar- 
barous quadrupede  has  at  laft  done  by 
her  prey.'  And  after  all  was  over  be- 
tween my  girl  and  me,  I  reminded  her 
of  the  incident  to  which  my  refolution 
was  owing. 

Nor  had  I  at  another  time  any  mercjr> 
upon  the  daughter  of  an  old  epicure,, 
who  had  taught  the  girl,  without  the 
leaft  remorfe,  to  roaft  Tobfters  alive ;  to 
caufe  a  poor  pig  to  be  whipped  to  death  j 
to  fcrape  carp  the  contrary  way  of  the 
fcales,  making  them  leap  into  the  (lew- 
pan,  and  drefiing  them  in  their  own 
blood  for  fauce.  And  this  for  luxury- 
fake,  and  to  provoke  an  appetite;  which 
I  had  without  ftimulation,  in  my  way* 
and  that  I  can  tell  thee  a  very  ravenous 
one. 

Many  more  inftances  of  the  like  na- 
ture could  I  give,  were  I  to  leave  no- 
thing to  thyfelf,  to  (hew  that  the  beft 
take  the  fame  liberties;  and  perhaps 
worfe,  with  fome  fort  of  creatures,  that 
we  take  with  others;  all  creatures  ftill » 
and  creatures  too,  as  I  have  obferved 
above,  replete  with  ftrong  life,  and  fen.- 
fible  feeling ! — If ,  therefore,  people  pre- 
tend to  mercy,  let  mercy  go  through  all 
their  actions.  I  have  read  fomewhere, 
That  a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  bit 
bec.fl. 

So  much  at  prefent  forthofe  parts  of 
thy  letter  in  which  thou  urgeit  to  me 
motives  of  compaflion  for  the  lady. 

But  I  guefs  at  thy  principal  motive 
in  this  thy  earneftnefs  in  behalf  of  this 
charming  creature.  I  know  that  thou 
correfpondeft  with  Lord  M.  who  is  im- 
patient, and  has  long  been  defireus,  to 
lee  me  (hackled.  And  thou  wanteft  to 
make  a  merit  with  the  uncle,  with  a 
view  to  one  of  his  nieces.  Butknoweft 
thou  not,  that  my  confent  will  be  want- 
ing to  compleat  thy  wi(hes? — And  what 
a  commendation  will  it  be  of  thee  to 
fuch  a  girl  as  Charlotte,  when  I  /hall 
acquaint  her  with  the  affront  thou  put- 
teft  upon  the  whole  fex,  by  alking, 
Whether  I  think  tny  reiuard,  <when  I  have 
fubdued  tbe  mofl  charming  'woman  in  the 
•world,  will  be  equal  to  my  trouble  ?— 
Which,  thinkeft  thou,  will  a  woman  of 
fpirit  fooneft  forgive;  the  undervaluing 

varlet 
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varlct  who  can  put  fuch  a  quejiion  •  or 
him,  who  prefers  the  purfu.it  and  con- 
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quejl  of  a  fine  -juoman  13  alt  t!:e  joys  of 
ijj'e?  Have  I  not  known  even  a  virtu- 
ous <uuomn>7,  as  flie  would  be  thought, 
vow  everlaiting  r.ntipathy  to  a  man  who 
gave  out,  that  (he  was  tio  old  for  him  to 
{titemyt?  And  did  not  Eflex's  perional 
jeffeftion  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  (he 
vras  old  and  crooked,  contribute  more  to 
his  ruin,  tnan  his  treafon  i 

But  another  word  or  two,  ns  to  thy 
objection  relating  to  my  trouble  and 
reward  . 

Does  not  the  keen  -fox-huater  endan- 
ger his  neck  and  his  bones  in  purfuit 
of  a  vermin  .which,  when  killed,  is  nei- 
ther fit  food  for  men  nor  dogs  ? 

Do  not  the  hunters  of  the  noble  game 
value  the  yenifon  lefs  than  the  (port  ? 

Why  then  mould  I  be  reflected  upon, 
and  the  fex  affronted,  for  my  patience 
and  perfeverance  in  the  moft  noble  of 
all  chaces;  and  for  not  being  a  poacher 
in  love,  as  thy  queftion  may  be  made  to 
imply? 

Learn  of  thy  mafter,  for  the  future, 
to  treat  more  refpeftfully  a  fex  that 
yields  us  our  principal  diverfions  and 
delights. 

Proceed  anon. 


LETTER    V. 

WR.. LOVELACE.  IN  CONTINUATION. 

WELL  fayed  thou,  that  mine  is 
the  waft  plotting  heart  in  the 
world.  Thou  dolt  me  honour  j  and  I 
.thank,  thee  heartily.  Thou  art  no  bad 
judge.  How  like  Boileau's  parfon,  I 
llrut  behind  my  double  chin  !  Am  I  not 
obliged  to  deferve  thy  compliment  ? 
And  wouldft  thou  have  me  repent  of  a 
murder  before  I  have  committed  it  ? 

1  The  Virtues  and  the  Graces  are  this 
«  lady's  handmaids.  She  was  certainly 

*  born  to  adorn  the  age  me  was  given 
«  to.'— Well  faid,  Jack—'  And  would 

*  be  an  ornament  to  the  firft  dignity.' 
But  what  praife  is  that,  unlefs  the  firft 
dignity  were  adorned  with  the  firft  me- 
rit?—-Dign  i ty !  gewgaw!  — Fir/1  dignity! 
thou  ideot ! — Art  thou,  who  knoweft 
me,  Ib  taken  with  ermine  and  tinfel?— 
J,  who  have  won  the  gold,  am  only  fit 
to  wear  it.    For  the  future,  therefore, 


con-eft  thy  ftile,  and  proclaim  her  thtf 
ornament  of  the  happieft  man,  a"nd  (re- 
fpefting  herfelf  and  lex)  the  gieateft 
conqueror  in  the  world. 

Then ,  that  (he  loves  me,  as  thou  ima- 
gined, by  no  means  appears  clear  to 
me.  Her  conditional  offers  to  renounce 
me;  the  little  confidence  (lie  places  in 
me;  entitle  me  to  a(k,  What  merit  can 
me  have  with  a  man,  who  won  her  in 
fpite  of  herfelf;  and  who  fairly,  in 
fet  and  obftinate  battle,  took  her  pri- 
foner  ? 

As  to  what  thou  inferred  from  her 
eye  when  with  us,  thou  knoweft  nothing 
of  her  bqprt  from  that,  if  thou  imagined 
there  waj»one  glance  of  love  (hot  from 
it.  Well  did  I  note  her  eye,  and  plainly 
did  I  fee,  that  it  was  all  but  juft  civil 
difguft  to  me  and  to  the  company  I  had 
brought  her  into.  Her  early  retiring" 
that  night,  againft  all  entreaty,  might 
have  convinced  thee,  that  there  was 
very  little  of  the  gentle  in  her  heart  for 
me.  And  her  eye  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  contradict  her  heart. 

She  is,  thou  fayeft,  all  mind.  So  fay 
I.  But  why  (houldft  thou  imagine,  that 
fuch  a  mind  as  hers,  meeting  with  fuch. 
a  one  as  mine;  and,  to  dwell  upon  the 
word,  meeting  with  an  inclination  in 
hers ;  mould  not  propagate  minds  like 
her  own  ? 

Were  I  to  take  thy  ftupid  advice,  ami 
marry;  what  a  figure  fhould  I  make  in 
rakifh  annals !  The  lady  in  my  power: 
yet  not  having  intended  to  put  herfelf 
i-n  my  power:  declaring  againft  love, 
and  a  rebel  to  it:  fo  much  open-eyed 
caution:  no  confidence  in  my  honour: 
her  family  expecting  the  worft  bath 
parted  ;  herfelf  feem ing  to  expeft,  that 
the  worft  aw'//  be  attempted  :  [Prifcilla. 
Partington  for  that !]  What!  wouldft 
thou  not  have  me  aft  in  charafter  ? 
1  But  why  called  thou  the  lady  inno- 
cent? And  why  fayeft  thou  Jhe  loves 
me? 

By  innocent,  with  regard  to  me,  and 
not  taken  as  a  general  charafter,  I  muft 
infift  upon  it,  (he  is  not  innocent.  Can 
Jbe  be  innocent,  who,  by  wifhing  to 
(hackle  me  in  the  prime  and  glory  of 
my  youth,  with  fuch  a  capacity  as  I 
have  for  noble  mifchief  *,  would  make 
my  perdition  more  certain,  were  I  to 
break,  as  I  doubt  I  mould,  the  moft  fo- 
It  mn  vow  I  could  make  ?  I  fay  no  man 


*  See  Vol.  III.  Letter  XIX.  Para5. 4. 
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ouglit  to  talce  even  a  common  oath,  who 
thinks  he  cannot  keep  it.  This  is  con- 
ference! This  is  honour! — And  when 
I  think  I  can  keep  the  marriage-vow, 
then  will  it  be  time  to  marry. 

No  doubt  of  it,  as  thou  fayeft,  the 
devils  would  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  fuch 
a  woman.  But  this  is  my  confidence', 
that  I  (hall  have  it  in  my  power  to 
marry  when  I  will.  And  if  I  do  her 
th\sjttfticc,  (hall  I  not  have  a  claim  to 
\\er  gratitude ?  And  will  (he  not  think 
herfelf  the  obliged,  rather  than  the 
obliger?  Then  let  me  tell  thee,  Belford, 
it  is  impoffible  fo  far  to  hurt  the  morals 
of  this  lady,  as  thou  and  thy  brother- 
varlets  have  hurt  others  of  thefex,who 
now  are  catting  about  the  town  fire- 
brands and  double  death.  Take  ye  that 
thillle  to  mumble  upon. 

A  SHORT  interruption.  I  now  re- 
fume. 

That  the  morals  of  this  lady  cannot 
fail,  is  a  confideration  that  will  leflen 
the  guilt  on  both  (ides.  And  if,  when 
fubdued,  (he  knows  but  how  to  middle 
the  matter  between  virtue  and  love, 
then  will  (he  be  a  wife  for  me :  for  al- 
ready I  am  convinced,  that  there  is  not 
a  woman  in  the  world  that  is  love- 
proof  and  plot-proof,  if  (he  be  not  the 
perfon. 

And  now  imagine  (the  charmer  over- 
come) thou  feeit  me  fitting  fupinely 
crofs-kneed,  reclining  on  my  fofa,  the 
God  of  Love  dancing  in  my  eyes,  and 
rejoicing  in  every  mantling  feature ; 
the  fweet  rogue,  late  fuch  a  proud  rogue, 
wholly  in  my  power,  moving  up  (lowly 
to  me,  at  my  beck,  with  heaving  fighs, 
half-  pronounced  upbraidings  from 
murmuring  lips,  her  finger  in  her  eye, 
and  quickening  her  pace  at  my  '  Come 
f  hither,  dear  eft  .'* 

One  hand  ftuck  in  my  fide,  the  other 
extended  to  encourage  her  bamful  ap- 
proach— '  Kifs  me,  love! — "  Sweet," 
as  Jack  Belford  fays,  "  are  the  joys  that 
"  come  ivitb  ivilaxgnejs." 

She  tenders  her  purple  mouth,  [Her 
coral  lips  will  be  purple  then,  Jack!] 
«  Sigh  not  fo  deeply,  my  beloved ! — 
'  Happier  hours  await  thy  humble  love, 
f  than  did  thy  proud  reliftance.' 

Once  more  bent  to  my  ardent  lips 
the  fwanny  gloffinefs  of  a  neck  late  fo 
ftately— 


«  There's  my  precious! 

«  Again! 

'  Obliging  lovelinefs! 

*  O  my  ever-  blooming  glory!  Jhave 

*  tried   thee    enough.      To-morrow's 
<  fun » 

Then  I  rife,  and  fold  to  my  almofr- 
talking  heart  the  throbbing-bofomed 
charmer. 

'  And  now  (hall  thy  humble  pride 

*  confefs  it's  obligation  tome!' 

*  To-morrow's  fun '   And  then 

I  difengage  myfelf  from   the   baftifnl 
paffive,   and    ftalk    about  the  room— 
'  To-morrow's  fun  (hall  gild  the  al- 

*  tar  at  which  my  vows  (hall  be  paid 
«  thee1.' 

Tfien,  Jack,  the  rapture!  then  the 
darted  fun-beams  from  her  gladdened 
eye,  drinking  up,  al  one  fip,  the  pre- 
cious diftillation  from  the  per; rl- dropped 
cheek!  Then  hands  ardently  folded, 
eyes  feeming  to  pronounce,  '  God  blefe 
'  my  Lovelace!'  tofupply  the  joy-lock- 
ed tongue:  her  tranfports  too  ftronr^, 
and  exprelfion  too  weak,  to  give  utter- 
ance to  her  grateful  meanings! — All- 
All  the  ftudies — All  the  ftudies  of  her 
future  life  vowed  and  devoted  (when 
fhe  can  fpeak)  to  acknowledge  and  re- 
turn the  perpetuated  obligation  ! 

If  I  could  bring  my  charmer  to  this, 
wo'ild  it  not  be  the  eligible  of  eligibles? 
• — Is  it  not  worth  trying  for? — As  I 
fuiil,  -I  can  marry  her  when  I  will.  She 
tan  be  nobody's  but  mine,  neither  for 
ihame,  nor  by  choice,  nor  yet  by  ad- 
drefs :  for  who,  that  knows  my  cha- 
racter, believes  that  the  word  (he  dreads, 
is  now  to  be  dreaded  ? 

I  have  the  higheft  opinion  that  man 
can  have  (thou  knoweft  I  have)  of  the 
merit  and  perfections  of  this  admirable 
woman;  of  her  virtue  and  honour  too, 
although  thou,  in  a  former,  art  of  opi- 
nion, that  (he  may  be  overcome* .  Am 
I  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  go  further, 
in  order  to  contradict  thee,  and,  as  I 
have  often  urged,  to  be  fare,  that  (he 
is  what  I  really  think  her  to  be,  and, 
if  I  am  ever  to  marry  her,  hope  to  find 
her? 

Then  this  lady  is  a  miftrefs  of  our 
paffions:  no  one  ever  had  to  Co  much 
perfection  the  art  of  moving.  This  all 
her  family  know, and  have  equally  feared 
and  revered  her  for  it.  This  I  know 
too;  and  doubt  not  more  and  more  to 


f  See  Vol.  III.  Letter  XLVJI.  Parag.  9. 
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experience.  How  charmingly  muft  this 
divine  creature  warble  forth  (if a  pro- 
per occafion  be  given)  her  melodious 
elegiacks! — Infinite  beauties  are  there 
in  a  weeping  eye.  I  firft  taught  the 
two  nymphs  below  to  diftinguifli  the 
feveral  accents  of  the  kunentable  in  a 
new  fubjec~t,  and  how  admirably  fome, 
more  than  others,  become  their  dif- 
treffest 

But  to  return  to  thy  objections— 
Thou  wilt  perhaps  tell  me,  in  the  names 
of  thy  brethren,  as  well  as  in  thy  own 
name,  That  among  all  the  objects  of 
your  refpcftive  attempts,  there  was  not 
one  of  the  rank  and  merit  of  my  charm- 
ing Mifs  Harlowe. 

"But  let  me  alk,  Has  it  not  been  a  con- 
ftant  maxim  with  us,  that  the  greater 
the  merit  on  the  woman's  fide,  the 
nobler  the  victory  on  the  man's  ?  And 
as  to  rank,  fenfe  of  honour,  lenfe  of 
fcame,  pride  of  family,  may  make  rifled 
rank  get  up,  and  fliake  itfelf  to  rights: 
and  if  any-thing  come  of  it,  fuch  a  one 
may  fuffer  only  in  her  pride,  by  being 
obliged  to  take  up  with  a  fecond-rate 
match  inftead  of  a  firft;  and,  as  it  may 
fall  out,  be  the  happier,  as  well  as  the 
more  ufeful,  for  the  mifad  venture;  fmce 
(taken  off  or"  her  publick  gnddings,  and 
^nuftieated  by  her  difgrace)  flie  will 
have  reafon  to  think  her fe If  obliged  to 
the  man  who  has  faved  her  from  further 
reproach;  while  her  fortune  and  alli- 
ance will  lay  an  obligation  upon  biro  ; 
and  her  part  fall,  if  me  have  prudence 
pndconfcioufnefs,willbehisprefentand 
future  lecurity. 

But  a  poor  girl,  [fuch  a  one  as  my 
Rofebud,  for  inftance]  having  no  recals 
from  education;  being  driven  out  of 
every  family  that  pretends  to  reputation; 
perfecuted  moft  perhaps  by  fuch  as  have 
«oly  kept  their  lecret  better ;  and  hay- 
ing no  refuge  to  fly  to— The  common, 
the  ftews,  the  ftreet,  is  the  fate  of  fuch 
x  poor  wretch;  penury,  want,  and  dif- 
eafe,  her  fure  attendants;  and  an  un- 
timely end,  perhaps,  clofes  the  miferable 
fcene. 

And  will  you  not  now  all  join  to 
fay,  that  it  is  more  manly  to  attack  a 
lion  than  a  (beep? — Thou  knoweft,  that 
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I  always  illuftrateJ  my  eagle/hip,  by 
aiming  at  the  nobleft  quarries;  and  by 
difdaining  to  make  a  Itoop  at  wrens, 
phyl-tits*,  and  wag-tails. 

The  worft  refpecling  myfelf,  in  the 
cafe  before  me,  is  that  my  triumph, 
when  compleated,  will  be  fo  glorious  a 
•  ne,  that  I  fhall  never  be  able  to  keep 
up  to  it.  All  my  future  attempts  mult 
be  poor  to  this.  I  fhall  be  as  unhappy, 
after  a  while,  from  my  reflections  upon 
this  conqueft,  as  Don  John  of  Auftria 
was,  in  his,  on  the  renowned  victory  of 
Lepanto,  when  he  found  that  none  of 
his  future  atchievements  could  keep 
pace  with  his  early  glory. 

I  am  fenfible  that  my  pleas  ami  my 
reafoning  may  be  eafily  anfwered,  and 
perhaps  juftly  cenfiired  ;  but  by  whom 
cenfured?  Not  by  any  of  the  confra- 
ternity, whofe  conftant  courfe  of  life, 
even  long  before  I  became  your  gene- 
ral, to  this  hour,  has  juftified  what  ye 
now  in  a  fit  of  fqueamifhnefs,  and 
through  envy,  condemn.  Having  there- 
fore vindicated  rnyfelf  and  my  inten- 
tions to  YOU,  that  is  all  I  am  at  prefent 
concerned  for. 

Be  convinced  then,  that/  (according 
to  our  principles)  am  right,  tbou  wrong; 
or,  at  leaft,  be  filent.  But  I  command 
thee  to  be  convinced*  And  in  thy  next4 
be  fure  to  tell  me  that  thou  art. 


LETTER    VI. 

MR.  BELFORD,  TO  ROBERT  LOVE 
LACE, 


rDGWARE,  THURSD,AY,MAY4« 

I  Know  that  thou  art  fo  abandoned  a 
man,  that  to  give  thee  the  bed  rea- 
fons  in  the  world  againft  what  thou  hanV 
once  refolved  upon,  will  be  but  acling 
the  madman  whom  once  we  faw  trying 
to  buffet  down  a  hurricane  with  his  hat. 
J  hope,  however,  that  the  lady's  merit 
will  ftill  avail  her  with  thee.  But  if  thou 
perfifteft  ;  if  thou  wilt  avenge  thyfelf  on 
this  fweet  lamb  which  thou  haft  fingled 
out  from  a  flock  thou  hateft,  for  the 
faults  of  the  dogs  who  kept  it;  if  thou 
art  not  to  be  moved  by  beauty,  by  learn  - 


*  Pbyl-tits,  q.  d.  PbylHs-tlts,  in  oppoficion  to  Tcrn-titt.  It  needs  not  now  be  obferved, 
that  Mr.  Lovelace,  in  the  wanton  gaiety  of  his  heart,  often  takes  liberties  of  coining  words 
and  phrafes  in  his  letters  to  this  his  familiar  friend.  See  his  ludicrous  reafon  for  it  in 
Vol.111.  Letter  XXI.  Parag.  ar.tcf  exult. 
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Ing,  by  prudence,  by  innocence,  all 
fhining  out  in  one  charming  objecl; 
but  (he  muft  fall,  fall  by  the  man  whom 
fhe  has  chofen  for  her  protestor;  I  would 
not  for  a  thoufand  worlds  have  thy  crime 
to  anfwer  for. 

Upon  my  faith,  Lovelace,  the  fubject 
fticks  with  me,  notwithftanding  I  find 
I  have  not  the  honour  of  the  lady's  good 
opinion.  And  the  more,  when  I  refleft 
upon  her  father's  brutal  curfe,  and  the 
villainous  hard-heartednefs  of  all  her 
family.  But,  neverthelefs,  I  (hould  be 
defirous  to  know,  (if  thou  wilt  proceed) 
by  what  gradations,  arts,  and  contriv- 
ances, thou  effe&eft  thy  ingrateful  pur- 
pofe.  And,  O  Lovelace!  I  conjure  thee, 
if  thou  art  a  man,  let  not  the  fpecious 
devils  thou  haft  brought  her  among,  be 
fuffered  to  triumph  over  her;  nor  make 
her  the  viftim  of  unmanly  artifices.  If 
fhe  yield  tofairfeduflionsy  if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  myfelf ;  if  thou"  canft  raife  a 
weaknefs  in  her  by  love,  or  by  arts  not 
inhuman;  I  (hall the  lefs  pity  her:  and 
ihall  then  conclude,  that  there  is  not  a 
woman  in  theworld  whocanrefiftabold 
and  refokite  lover. 

A  meflenger  is  juft  now  arrived  from 
my  uncle.  The  mortification,  itfeems, 
is  got  to  his  knee;  and  the  furgeons  de- 
clare, that  he  cannot  live  many  days. 
He  therefore  fends  forme  direftly,  with 
thefe  (hocking  words,  That  I  tcttl  came 
and  clofe  his  eyes.  My  fervant  or  his 
muft  of  neceffity  be  in  town  every  day 
on  his  cafe,  or  on  other  affairs;  and  one 
of  them  (hall  regularly  attend  you  for 
any  letter  or  commands.  It  will  be 
charity  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  you 
can.  For  although  I  am  likely  to  be 
a  confiderable  gainer  by  the  poor  man's 
death,  yet  I  cannot  lay,  that  I  at  all 
love  thefe  fcenes  of  death  and  the  doc- 
tor fo  near  me.  The  dollar  and  death 
I  mould  have  faid ;  for  that's  the  na- 
tural order,  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  one  is  but  the  harbinger  to  the 
other. 

If,  therefore,  you  decline  to  oblige 
me,  I  (hall  think  you  are  difpleafed  with 
my  freedom.  But  let  me  tell  you  at  the 
fame  time,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
be  difpleafed  at  freedoms  taken  with 
him  for  faults  he  is  not  aihamed  to  be 
guilty  of, 


LETTER     VII. 


M»SS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

I  Thank  you  and  Mr.  Hicktmn  for 
his  letter,  fent  me  with  fuch  kind 
expedition ;  and  proceed  to  obey  my  dear 
menacing  tyrannefs. 

She  then  gives  the  particulars  ofnvhat 
pajj'ed  between  herfelf  and  Mr. 
Lovelace  on  Tuefday  morning,  in 
relation  to  his  four  friends,  and  to 
Mifs  Part'wgton,  pretty  much  to  the 
fame  effeft  as  in  Mr.  Lovelace's 
Letter,  No.i.  And  then  proceeds: 

He  is  conftantly  accufing  me  of 
over-fcrupuloulhefs.  He  fays,  lam  al- 
ways out  of  humour  with  him  :  that  I 
could  not  have  behaved  more  refervedly 
to  Mr.  Solmes:  and  that  it  is  contrary 
to  all  his  hopes  and  notions,  that  he 
(hould  not,  in  fo  long  a  time,  find  him- 
felf  able  to  infpire  the  perfon  whom  he 
hoped  fo  foon  to  have  the  honour  to 
call  his,  with  the  leaft  diftinguifhjng 
tendernefs  for  him  before-hand. 

Silly  and  partial  encroacher!  not  to 
know  to  nvhat  to  attribute  the  referve  I 
am  forced  to  treat  him  with !  But  his 
pride  has  eaten  up  his  prudence.  It  is 
indeed  a  dirty  low  pride,  that  has  (wal- 
lowed up  the  true  pride,  which  ihould 
have  fet  him  above  the  vanity  that  has 
over-run  him. 

Yet  he  pretends,  that  he  has  no  pride 
but  in  obliging  me;  and  is  always 
talking  of  his  reverence  and  humility, 
and  fuch  fort  of  ftuff :  but  of  this  I  am 
fure,  that  he  has,  as  I  obferved  the  fir,1 
time  I  faw  him*,  too  much  regard  to 
bis  own  perfon,  greatly  to  value  that  of 
his  wife,  marry  he  whom  he  will :  and 
I  muft  be  blind,  if  I  did  not  fee,  that 
he  is  exceedingly  vain  of  his  external 
advantages,  and  of  that  addrefs,  which, 
if  it  has  any  merit  in  it  to  an  outward 
eye,  is  perhaps  owing  mere  to  his  con- 
fidence, than  to  any-thing  elfe. 

Have  you  not  beheld  the  man,  when 
I  was  your  happy  gueft,  as  he  walked 
to  his  chariot,  looking  about  him,  as 
if  to  obferve  what  eyes  his  fpecioua 
perfon  and  air  had  attracled  ? 

But,  indeed,  \ve  had  fome  homely 


*  See  Vol.  I,  Page 
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coxcombs- as  proud  as  if  they  had  per- 
fons  to  be  proud  of;  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  was  apparent,  that  the  pains  they 
took  about  themfelves  but  the  more  ex- 
pofed  their  defects. 

The  man  who  is  fond  of  being  thought 
more  or  better  than  he  is,  as  I  have  often 
obferved,.but  provokes  a  fcrut'my  i«to 
his  pretenfions;  and  that  generally  pro- 
duces contempt.  For  pride,  as  I  be- 
lieve I  have  heretofore  faid,  is  an  in- 
fallible fign  of  weaknefs;  of  fometbing 
rwi'0fig  in  the  head  or  heart,  or  in  both. 
He  thatexahshimfelf,  infultshis  neigh- 
bour; who  is  provoked  to- quellion  in 
him  even  that  merit,  which,  were  he 
modeft,  would  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
be  his  due. 

You  will  fay,  that  I  am  very  grave: 
and  folam.  Mr.  Lovelace  is  extremely 
funkin  my  opinion  fmceMonday  night: 
nor  fee  I  before  me  any-thing  that  can 
afford  me  a  pleafmg  hope.  For  what, 
with  a  mind  to  unequal  as  bis,  can  be 
my  beft  hope? 

I  think  I  mentioned  to  you,  in  my 
former,  that  my  cloaths  were  brought 
me.  You  fluttered  roe  fo,  that  I  am 
not  furel  did.  But  I  know  I  defigned 
to  mention  that  they  were.  They  were 
brought  me  on  Thurfday ;  but  neither 
my  few  guineas  with  them,  nor  any  of 
my  books,  except  a  Drexelius  on  Eter- 
nity, the  good  oM  Prafliceof  Pietj,  and 
a  Francis  Spira.  My  brother's  wit,  I 
fuppoie.  He  thinks  he  does  well  to 
point  out  death  and  defpair  to  me.  I 
wi/h  for  the  one,  and  every  now- and. 
then  am  on  the  brink  of  the  other. 

You  will  the  tefs  wonder  at  my  be- 
ing fo  very  folemn,  when  added  to  the 
above,  and  to  my  uncertain  fituation,  I 
tell  you,  that  they  have  fent  me  with 
thefe  books  a  letter  from  my  coufm 
Morden.  It  has  fet  my  heart  again  ft 
Mr.  Lovelace.  Againft  myfelf  too.  I 
lend  it  inclofed.  if  you  pleafe,  my  dear, 
you  may  read  it  here. 


COLONEL  MOROPN,  TO  MISS  CLA- 
«  RISSA  HARLOWE. 


'  FLORENCE, 

T  Am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  of 

*•  '  a  difference  betwixt  the  reft  of  a 

family  fo  near  and  dear  to  me,  and 

you  ftill  dearer  to  me  than  any  of  the 

reft. 

*  Mycoufin  James  has  acquainted 


1  me  with  the  offers  you  have  hai,  an  & 
'  with  your  refufals.  I  wonder  not  a£ 
'  either.  Such  charming  promifes  at 
'  fo  early  an  age  as  when  I  left  Eng- 

*  land ;  and  thofe  promises,  as  I  have 
'  often  heard,  fo  greatly  exceeded,  as- 

*  well   in  your  perfon  as  mind;  how 
'  much   muft  you  be  admired  I  How 
'  few  muft  there  be  worthy  of  you! 

'  Your  parents,  the  mo  ft  indulgent 
'  in  the  world,  to  a  child  the  moff  de- 
'  ferving,  have  given  way,  it  feems,  to 
'  your  refufal  of  feveral  gentlemen. 
'  They  have  contented  themfelves  at 
'  laft  to  name  one  with  earnfftnefi  to 
1  you,  becaufe  of  the  addrefs  of  ano- 
(  ther  whom  thsy  cannot  approve. 

*  They  had  not  reafon,  it  feems,  from 
'  your  behaviour,  to  think  you  greatly 

*  averfe:  fo  they  proceeded:  perhaps  too. 
'  baftily  for  a  delicacy  like  yours.  But 
'  when  all  was  fixed  on  their  parts,  and 
'  moft  extraordinary  terms  concluded 
*'  in  your  favour  -y  terms,  which  abun- 

*  dantly  (hew  the  gentleman's  juft  va- 
* '  lue   for   you :    you  flew  off  with  a 

'  warmth  ajid  vehemence  little  fuited 
'  to  that  fweetnefs  which  gave  grace  to 
«  all  your  actions. 

'  I  know  very  little  of  either  of  the 
'  gentlemen  :  bat  of  Mr.  Lovelace  I 
<  know  more  than  of  Mr.  Solmes.  I 
4  wifli  I  could  fay  more  to  his  advantage 
'  than  I  can.  As  to  every  qualification 

*  but  one,  your  brother  owns  there  is  no 
«  companion.     But  that  one  outweighs 
'  all  the  reft  together.     It  cannot  be 
'  thought,  that  Mils  Clarifla  Harlowe 
'  will  difpenfe  with  MORA.LS  in  a  huf- 
«  band. 

'  What,  my  deareft  coufin,  flinll  I 

*  plead  firft  to  you  oa  this  occafion? 

*  Your  duty,  youc  intereft,  your  tern - 

*  poralr  and  your  eternal  welfare,  do, 
'  and  may  all,  depend  upon  this  fingltf 
'  point,  The  morality  of  a  bit/band.     A 

*  woman  who  hath  a  wicked  hufband, 

*  may  find  it  difficult  to  be  good,  and 
'  out  of  her  power  to  do  good ;  and  is 
'  therefore  in  a  worfe  (ituation  than  the 
'  man.  can  be  In,  who  hath  a  bad  wife. 
'  You  preferve  ail  your  religious  rc- 
'  gards,  I  underftand.     I  wonder  not 
'  that  you  do.  I  fliould  have  wondered 
«  had  you  not.  But  what  can  you  pro- 
'  mife  yourfelf,   as  to  perfeverance  io 
'  them  with  an  immoral  hulband  ? 

•  If  your  parents  and  you  differ  ii> 
'  fentiment  on  this  important  occafion,, 
«  let  me  afk  you,  my  dear  coufin,  w-ho 
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might  to  gTve  way?  I  own  to  you, 
that  I  fliould  have  thought  there  could 
not  any-where  have  been  a  more  fuit- 
able  match  for  you,  than  with  Mr. 
Lovelace,  had  he  been  a  moral  man. 
I  mould  have  very  little  to  foy  againft 
a  man,  of  whofe  aftions  I  am  not  to 
let  up  myfelf  as  a  judge,  did  he  not 
addrefs  my  coufin.  But,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  let  me  tell, you,  my  dear  Cla- 
rifla,  that  Mr.  Lovelace  cannot  pof- 
fibly  deferve  you.  He  way  ^reform, 
you'll  fay:  but  he  may  nut.  Habit  is 
not  foon  or  eafily  fhaken  off.  Liber- 
tines, who  are  libertines  in  defiance 
of  talents,  of  fuperior  'lights,  of  con  - 
viftion,  hardly  ever  reform  but  by 
miracle,  or -by  incapacity.  Wtll  do 
I  know  mine  own  lex.  Well  am  I 
able  to  judge  of  the  probability  of 
the  reformation  of  a  licentious  young 
man,  who  has  not  been  fattened  upon 
by  ficknefs,  by  affliction,  by  calamity: 
who  has  a  profperous  run  of  fortune 
before  hiiw :  his  fpirits1  high:  his 
will  uncontrollable:  the  company  he 
keeps,  perhaps  fuch  as  himfelf,  con- 
firming him  in  all  his  courfes,  afllft- 
ing  him  in  all  his  enterprizes. 
*  As  to  the  other  gentleman,  fup- 
pofe,  my  dear  coufin,  you  do  not  like 
him  ztfrtfatt,  it  is  far  from  being 
unlikely,  that  you  will  hereafter:  per- 
haps the  more,  for  not  liking  him 
now.  He  can  hardly  fink  lo*wer  in 
youropinion:  he  may  rife.  Veryfel- 
dom  is  it,  that  high  expectations  are 
fo  much  as  tolerably  anfwersd.  How, 
indeed,  can  they,  when  a  fine  and  ex- 
tenfive  imagination  carries  it's  ex- 
pectation infinitely  beyond  reality,  in 
the  highett  of  our  fublunary  enjoy- 
ments ?  A  woman  adorned  with  fuch 
an  imagination  fees  no  defe£t  in  a  fa- 
voured object,  (thelefs,  if  (lie  be  not 
confcious  of  any  wilful  fault  in  her- 
lelf)  till  it  is  too  late  to  reclify  the 
miftakes  occafioned  by  her  generous 
credulity. 

'  But  fuppofea  perfon  of  your  talents 
were  to  marry  a  man  of  inferior  ta- 
lents j  who,  in  this  cafe,  can  be  fo 
happy  in  herfelf,  as  Mifs  Cbriffa  Har- 
lowe?  What  delight  do  you  take  in 
doing  good  1  How  happily  do  you  de- 
vote the  feveral  portions  of  the  day  to 
your  own  improvement,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  all  that  move  within 
your  fphere! — And  then  fuch  is  your 
uftc,  Aicli  are  your  acquirements  in 
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the  politer  ftudies,  and  in  the  politer 
amufements;  fuch  your  excellence  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  ceconomy  fit 
for  a  young  lady's  infpe&ion  and 
practice;  that  yo«r  friends  would  wilh 
you  to  be  taken  off  as  little  as  pofiible 
by  regards  that  may  be  called  merely 
perfonal. 

'  But  as  to  what  may  be  the  confe- 
quencerefpe£tmg  yourfelf,  refpefting 
a  young  lady  or  your  talents,  from 
the  preference  you  are  fufpecled  to 
give  to  a  libertine,  I  would  have  you, 
my  dear  coufm,  confider  what  that 
may  be.  A  mind  fo  pure,  to  mingle 
with  a  mind  impure!  And  will  not 
•fuch  a  man  as  this  engrqfs  all  your 
folitudes  !  Will  he  not  perpetually 
fill  you  with  anxieties  for  him  and 
for  yourfelf !—  The  divine  and  civil 
powers  defied,  and  their  fanftions 
broken  through  by  him,  on  every  not 
merely  accidental,  but  meditated  oc- 
cafion.  To  be  agreeable  to  him,  and 
to  hope  to  preferve  an  intereft  in  his, 
affections,  you  rmift  probably  be 
obliged  to  abandon  all  your  own 
laudable  purfuits.  You  mutt  enter 
into  his  pleafures  and  diftaftes.  You 
muft  give  upyour  own  virtuous  com- 
panions for  his  profligate  ones — Per- 
haps be  forfaken  by  yours,  becaufe  of 
the  fcandal  lie  daily  gives.  Can  you 
hope,  coufin,  with  fuch  a  man  as  this, 
to  be  long  fo  good  as  you  novj  are  ? 
If  not,  confider  which  of  your  pie  lent 
laudable  delights  you  would  chufe  to 
give  up?  Which  of  his  culpable  ones 
to  follow  him  in?  How  could  you 
brook  to  go  backward,  inftead  of  for- 
ward, in  tliofe  duties  which  you  now 
foexemplarily  perform  ?  And  how  do 
you  know,  if  you  once  give  way,where 
you  mall  be  luffered,  where  you  mail 
be  able,  to  flop  ? 

'  Your  brother  acknowledges,  that 
Mr.  Solmes  is  not  near  fo  agreeable 
in  perfon  as  Mr.  Lovelace.  But 
what  is  perfon,  with  fuch  a  lady  as  I 
haye  the  honour  to  be  now  writing 
to?  He  owns  likewife  that  he  has  not 
the  addrefs  of  Mr.  Lovelace:  but 
what  a  mere  perfonal  advantage  is  a 
plaufible  addrefs,  without  morals? 
A  woman  had  better  take  a  hulband 
whofe  manners  (he  were  to  fafhion, 
than  to  find  them  ready-fafliioned  to 
her  hand,  at  the  price  of  his  morality? 
a  price  that  is  often  paid  for  travelling 
accomplifliments.  O  my  dear  cou- 
3  N  *  «  lin, 
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fin,  were  you  but  with  us  here  at 
Florence,  or  at  Rome,  or  at  Paris, 
(where  alfo  I  refided  for  many 
months)  to  fee  the  gentlemen  whofe 
fuppofed  rough  Englifh  manners  at 
fetti  ng  out  are  to  be  poli/hed,  and  what 
their  improvements  are  in  theirreturrt 
through  the  fame  places,  you  would 
infinitely  prefer  the  man  in  his_/ir/7 
ftage  to  the  fame  man  in  his  loft. 
You  find  the  difference  on  their  re- 
turn— A  fondnefs  for  foreign  fa- 
fhions,  an  attachment  to  foreign 
vices,  and  a  fupercilious  contempt  of 
his  own  country  and  countrymen; 
(himfelf  more  defpicable  than  the 
moll  defpicable  of  thofe  he  defpifes) 
thefe,  with  an  unblufhing  effrontery, 
are  too  generally  the  attainments  that 
concur  to  finiih  the  travelled  gentle- 
man! 

'  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  know,  deferves  to 
have  an  exception  made  in  his  favour; 
for  he  is  really  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning:  he  was  efteemed  fo  both  here 
and  at  Rome;  and  a  fine  perfon,  and 
a  generous  turn  of  mind,  gave  him 
great  advantages.  But  you  need  not 
be  told,  that  a  libertine  man  of  fenfe 
does  infinitely  more  mifchief,  than  a 
libertine  of  weak  parts  is  able  to  do. 
And  this  I  will  tell  you  farther,  that 
it  was  Mr.  Lovelace's  own  fault  that 
he  was  not  ftill  more  refpecled  than 
he  was,  among  the  literati  here. 
There  were,  in  fllort,  fome  liberties 
in  which  he  indulged  himfelf,  that 
endangered  his  perfon  and  his  liberty; 
and  made  the  beft  and  moft  worthy 
of  thofe  who  honoured  him  with 
their  notice,  give  him  up;  and  his 
ftay  both  at  Florence  and  at  Rome 
fhorterthan  he  defigned. 
'  This  is  all  I  chufe  to  fay  of  Mr. 
Lovelace.  I  had  much  rather  have 
had  reafon  to  give  him  a  quite  con- 
trary character.  But  as  to  rakes  or 
libertines  in  general,  I,  who  know 
them  well,  muft  be  allowed,  becaufe 
of  the  mifchicfs  they  have  always  in 
their  hearts,  and  too  often  in  their 
fc-juer,  to  do  your  fex,  to  add  ftill  a 
few  more  words  upon  this  topick. 
'  A  libertine,  my  dearcoufm,  a  plot' 
ting,  an  intriguing  libertine,  muft  be 
generally  remorfelefi—Unjuft  he  muft 
always  be.  The  noble  rule  of  doing 
to  others  what  he  would  have  done  to 
himfelf,  is  the  firft  rule  he  breaks; 
and  every  day  he.  breaks  it;  the  of- 


tener,  the  greater  his  triumph.  H« 
has  great  contempt  for  your  lex.  He 
believes  no  woman  chafte,  becaufe  he 
is  a  profligate.  Every  woman  who 
favours  bitn,  confirms  him  in  his 
wicked  incredulity.  He  is  always 
plotting  to  extend  the  mifchiefs  he  de- 
lights in.  If  a  woman  loves  fuch  a 
man,  how  can  fhe  bear  the  thought 
of  dividing  her  intereft  in  his  affec- 
tions, with  half  the  town,  and  that 
perhaps  the  dregs  of  it?  Then  fo  fen- 
fual! — How  will  a  young  lady  of 
your  delicacy  bear  with  fo  fenfual  a 
man?  A  man  who  makes  a  jeft  of  his 
vows;  and  who  perhaps  will  break 
your  1'pirit  by  the  moft  unmanly  in- 
fults.  To  be  a  libertine^ty^«z«f  out, 
all  compunction,  all  humanity,  muft 
be  overcome.  To  continue  to  be  a 
libertine,  is  to  continue  to  be  every- 
thing vile  and  inhuman.  Prayers, 
tears,  and  the  moft  abjeft  fubmiiTion, 
are  but  fuel  to  his  pride:  wagering 
perhaps  with  lewd  companions,  and, 
not  improbably,  with  lewder  women, 
upon  inftances  which  he  boafts  of 
to  them  of  your  patient  fufferings, 
and  broken  fpirit,  and  bringing  them 
home  to  witnefs  to  both. 
*  I  write  what  I  know  has  been. 
'  I  mention  not  fortunes  fquandered, 
eftates  mortgaged  or  fold,  and  pofte- 
rity  robbed — Nor  yet  a  multitude  of 
other  evils,  too  grofs,  too  (hocking, 
to  be  mentioned  to  a  perfon  of  youf 
delicacy. 

4  All  thefe,  my  dear  Coufin,  to  be 
fhunned,  all  the  evils  I  have  named 
to  be  avoided;  the  power  of  doing  all 
the  good  you  have  been  accuftomed 
to  do,  preferved,  nay,  encreafed ,  by  the 
feparate  provifion  that  will  be  made 
for  you:  your  charming  diverfions, 
andexemplary employments, all  main- 
tained; and  every  good  habit  perpetuat- 
ed :  and  all  by  one  facrifice,  the  fading 
pleafure  of  the  eye  !  Who  would  not, 
(iince  every-thing  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  one  man;  who  would  not) 
to  preferve  fo  many  eflentials,  give 
up  fo  light,  fo  impermanent  a  plea- 
fure ! 

'  Weigh  all  thefe  things,  which  I 
might  infift  upon  to  more  advantage, 
did  I  think  it  needful  to  one  of  your 
prudence— Weigh  them  well,  my  be- 
Joved  coufm;  and  if  it  be  not  the  will 
of  your  parents  that  you  mould  con- 
'  tinue  ilngle,  rdblve  to  oblige  them; 

<  and 
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*  and  let  it  not  be  faid,  that  the  powers 
«  of  fancy  ftall  (as  in  many  others  of 
«  your  fex)  be  too  hard  for  your  duty 

*  and  your  prudence.     The  lefs  agree- 
«  able  the  man,  the  more  obliging  the 
'compliance.     Remember,  that  he  is  a 
«  fober  man— A  man  who  has  reputa- 
'  tion  to  lofe,   and  whofe  reputation 
«  therefore  is  a  fecurity  for  his  good  be- 
'  haviour  to  you. 

*  You  have  an  opportunity  offered 
'  you  to  give  the  higheft  inftance,  that 
'  can  be  given  of  filial  duty.  Embrace 

*  it.     It  is  worthy  of  you.     It  is  ex- 

*  pectedyms  you;  however,  for  your 

*  inclination-fake,  we  may  beforry  that 

*  you  are  called  upon  to  give  it.     Let 

*  it  be  faid,  that  you  have  been  able  to 
'  lay  an  obligation  upon  your  parents, 

*  (a  proud  word,  my  coufin!)  which 

*  you  could  not  do,   were  it  not  laid 

*  again/}  your  inclination!— Upon  pa- 
'  rents  who  have  laid  a  thoufand  upon 
'  you:  who  are  fet  upon  this  point:  who 
'  will  not  give  it  up :  who  have  given  up 

*  many  points  to  you,  «ven  of  this  very 
«  nature :  and  in  their  turn,  for  the  fake 

*  of  their  own  authority,  as  well  as 

*  judgment,  expeft  to  be  obliged. 

«  I  hope  I  (hall  foon,  in  perfon,  con- 
1  gratulate  you  upon  this  yourmerito- 
'  rious  compliance.  To  fettle  and  give 
'  up  my  trufteefhip,  is  one  of  theprinci- 

*  pal  motives  of  my  leaving  thefe  parts. 
'  I  fhall  be  glad  to  fettle  it  to  every 

*  one's  fatisfailion  j  to  yours  particu- 
«  larly. 

«  If  on  my  arrival  I  find  a  happy 
'  union,  as  formerly,  reign  in  a  fa- 

*  mily  fo  dear  to  me,  it  will  be  an  un- 

*  fpeakable  pleafure  to  me;  and  I  fhall 

*  perhaps  fo  difpofe  my  affairs,  as  to 
'  be  near  you  for  ever. 

'  I  have  written  a  very  long  letter, 
'  and  will  add  no  more,  than  that  I  am, 
4  with  the  greateft  refpeft,  my  deareft 
'  cou  fi  n  ,y  our  mofl  affectionate  and  faith  • 

*  J'iilfer<vantt 

*  WM.  MORDEN.' 

I  will  fuppofe,  my  dear  Mifs  Howe, 
that  you  have  read  my  coufin's  letter. 
It  is  now  in  vain  to  wifli  it  had  come 
fooner.  ButifitA«<^,  I  might perhap's 
have  been  fo  rafli  as  to  give  Mr.  Love- 
Jace  thefatal meeting,  as  I  little  thought 
of  going  away  with  him. 

But  I  mould  hardly  have  given  him 
the  exff  fiat  ion  of  fo  doing,  previous  to 


the  meeting,  which  made  him  come  pre- 
pared; and  the  revocation  of  which  he 
fo  artfully  made  ineffectual.  . 

Perfecuted  as  I  was,  and  little  ex- 
pefting  fo  much  condefcenfion,  as  my 
aunt,  to  my  great  mortification,  has 
told  me  (and  you  confirm)  I  IhoulA 
have  met  with,  it  is,  however,  hard 
to  fay,  what  I  fliould  or  mould  not 
have  done  as  to  meeting  him,  had  it 
come  in  time:  but  this  effect  I  verily 
believe  it  would  have  had — To  have 
made  me  infill  with  all  my  might,  on 
going  over,  out  of  all  their  ways,  to 
the  kind  writer  of  the  inftru&ive  letter, 
and  on  making  a  father  (a  protestor, 
as  well  as  a  friend)  of  a  kinfman,  who 
is  one  of  my  truftees.  This,  circum- 
llanced  as  I  was,  would  have  been  a 
natural,  atleaftan  unexceptionable pro- 
teftion.— But  I  ivas  to  be  unhappy! 
And  how  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to 
think,  that  I  can  already  fubfcribe  to 
my  coufin's  character  of  a  libertine,  fo 
welLdrawn  in  the  letter  which  I  fup- 
pofe you  now  to  have  read ! 

That  a  man  of  a  character,  which 
ever  was  my  abhorrence,  mould  fall  to 
my  lot!— But  depending  on  my  own 
ftrengthj  having  no  reaion  to  appre- 
hend danger  from  headftrong  and  dif- 
graceful  impulfes;  I  too  little  perhaps 
caft  up  my  eyes  to  the  Supreme  Di- 
rector: in  whom,  miftrufting  myfelf,  I 
ought  to  have  placed  my  whole  confi- 
dence— And  the  more,  when  I  faw  my- 
felf fo  perfeveringly  addreffed  by  a  man 
of  this  character. 

Inexperience  and  prefumption,  with 
the  help  of  a  brother  and  filler  who 
have  low  ends  to  anfwer  in  my  difgrace, 
have  been  my  ruin!— -A  hard  word,  my 
dear!  But  I  repeat  it  upon  deliberation: 
fince,  let  the  beft  happen  which  ao«i*» 
can  happen,  my  reputation  isdeftroyed; 
a  rake  is  my  portion:  and  what  that 
portion  is,  my  coufin  Morden's  letter 
has  acquainted  you. 

Pray  keep  it  by  you,  till  called  for. 
I  faw  itnotmyfelf  (having  not  the  heart 
to  infpeft  my  trunks)  till  this  morn- 
ing. I  would  not  for  the  world  this 
man  fhouldfeeit;  becaufe  it  might  occa- 
fion  mifchief  between  the  moft  violent 
fpirit,  and  the  molt  fettled  brave  one  in 
the  world,  as  my  coufin's  is  faid  to  be. 
This  letter  was  inclofed  (opened)  in 
a  blank  cover.  Scorn  and  deleft  me 
as  they  will,  I  wonder  that  one  line 

was 
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>was  net  fent  with  it— were  it  but  to 
liave  more  particularly  pointed  the  de- 
fjgn  of  it,  in  the  fame  generous  fpi- 
rit,  that  fent  me  the  Spira. 

The  fealing  of  the  cover  was  with 
black-wax.  I  hope  there  is  no  new  oc- 
cafion  in  the  family  to  give  reafon  for 
black-wax.  But  if  there  were,  it 
5would,  to  he  fure,  have  been  mention- 
ed; and  laid  at  my  door— perhaps  too 
juftly! 

I  had  began  a  letter  to  my  coufw; 
but  laid  it  by,  becaufe  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  my  fituation,  and  expe&ing 
«very  day  for  ftveral  days  part  to  be  at 
a  greater  certainty.  You  bid  me  write 
to  him  fome  time  ago,  you  know. 
Then  it  was  I  began  it:  for  I  have  great 
•pleafnre  in  obeying  you  in  all  I  may. 
So  I  ought  to  have;  for  you  are  the 
only  friend  left  me.  And  moreover, 
you  generally  honour  me  with  your 
own  obfervance  of  the  advice  I  take 
«he  liberty  to  offer  you:  for  I  pretend 
to  fay,  I  give  better  advice  than  I  have 
taken.  And  fo  I  had  need.  For,  I 
know  not  how  it  conies  about,  but  I 
am,  in  my  own  opinion,  a  poor  loft 
creature:  and  yet  cannot  charge  myfelf 
•with  one  criminal  or  faulty  inclination. 
Do  you  know,  my  dear,  how  this  can 
t*? 

Yet  I  can  tell  you  fo-w,  I  believe— 
One  devious  ftep  at  fetting  out! — That 
imift  be  it: — which  purfued,  has  led  me 
fo  far  out  of  my  path,  that  I  am  in  a 
wildernefs  of  doirbt  and  error,  and  ne- 
ver, never,  ftiall  find  my  way  out  of  it: 
for,  although  but  one  pace  awry  at  firft, 
it  has  led  me  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  out  of  my  path:  and  the  poor 
cftray  has  not  one  kind  fiiend,  nor  has 
met  with  one  directing  paffenger,  to 
help  her  to  recover  it. 

But  I,  prefumptuous  creature!  muft 
rely  fo  much  upon  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  right  path! — little  apprehending 
that  an  ignis  fatuns  with  it's  falfe  fire^ 
(and  yet  I  had  heard  enough  of  fiich) 
would  arife  to  miftead  me!  And  now,  in 
the  midil  of  fens  and  quagmires,  it  plays 
around  me,  and  around  me,  throwing 
me  back  again,  whenever  I  think  my- 
felf in  the  right  track.  But  there  is 
one  common  point,  in  which  all  (hall 
meet,  err  widely  as  they  may.  In  that 
1  (hall  be  laid  quietly  down  at  laft:  ,and 
(ben  will  all  my  calamities  be  at  an 
end. 


But  how  I  ftray  again;  ftray  from 
my  intention!  I  would  have  faid,  that 
I  had  begun  a  letter  to  my  coufin  Mor- 
den  fome  time  ago:  but  that  now  I  can 
never  end  it.  You  will  believe  I  can- 
not: for  how  (hall  I  tell  him,  that  all 
his  compliments  are  mifbeftowed?  That 
all  his  advice  is  thrown  away?  All  his 
warnings  vain?  And  that  even  my 
higheft  expectation  is  to  be  the  wife  of 
that  free  liver,  whom  htfo  pathetically 
warns  me  to  ihun? 

Let  me,  however,  have  your  prayers 
joined  with  my  own,  (my  fate  depend- 
ing, as  it  feems,  upon  the  lips  of  fuch 
a  man)  That  whatever  (hall  be  my 
deftiny,  that  dreadful  part  of  my  fa- 
ther's malediction,  that  I  may  be  pu- 
fliffaed  by  the  man  in  whom  he  fuppofes 
I  put  my  confidence,  may  not  take 
placel  That  this  for  Mr.  Lovelace's 
own  fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  human 
nature,  may  not  be!  or,  if  it  be  ne- 
ceffary,  in  fupport  of  the  parental  au- 
thority, that  I  fhould  be  puni/hed  by 
Mm,  that  it  may  not  be  by  his  preme- 
ditated or  nvilful  bafenefs;  but  that  I 
may  be  able  to  acquit  his  intention^  if 
not  his  action!  Otherwise,  my  fault 
will  appear  to  be  doubled  in  the  eye  of 
the  event-judging  world.  And  yet, 
methinks,  I  would  be  glad,  that  the 
unkindnefs  of  my  father  and  uncles, 
whole  hearts  have  already  been  too  much 
wounded  by  my  error,  may  be  juftified 
in  every  article,  excepting  in  this  heavy 
curfe:  and  that  my  father  will  be  pleafcd 
to  withdraw  that  before  it  be  generally 
known ;  at  leaft  that  moft  dreadful  part 
of  it  which  regards  futurity! 

I  muft  lay  down  my  pen.  I  muft 
brood  over  thefe  reflections.  Once 
more,  before  I  clofe  my  coufin's  letter, 
I  will  perufe  it.  And  then  I  fliall  have 
it  by  heart. 


LETTER    VIII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOTVE. 

SUNDAY  NIEHT,    MAY  J. 

WHEN  you  reflect  upon  my  un- 
happy fituation,  which  is  at- 
tended with  fo  many  indelicate  and  even 
mocking  circumftances,  fome  of  which 
my  pritfe  will  not  let  me  think  of  with 
patkccej  all  aggravated  by  the  con. 
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tents  of  my  coufm's  affecting  letter; 
you  will  not  wonder,  that  the  vapour- 
iihnefs  which  has  laid  hold  of  my  heart, 
ftiould  rile  to  my  pen.  And  yet  it 
•would  be  more  kind,  more  friendly  in 
me,  to  conceal  from  you,  who  take  Arch 
a  generous  intereft  in  my  concerns,  that 
worft  part  of  my  griefs,  which  com- 
munication and  complaint  cannot  re- 
lieve. 

But  to  whom  can  I  unbofbm  rayfelf 
but  to  you  ?  When  the  man  who  ought 
to  be  my  protector,  as  he  has  brought 
upon  me  all  my  diftrefies,  adds  to  my 
apprehenfions;  when  I  have  not  even  a 
fervanton  whofe  fidelity  I  can  rely,  or 
to  whom  I  can  break  my  griefs  as  they 
arife;  and  when  his  bountiful  temper 
and  gay  heart  attache  very-  on«  to  himj 
and  I  am  but  a  cypher,  to  give  him  fig- 
nificance,  and  myfelf  pain?  —  Thefe 
griefs,  therefore,  do  what  I  can,  will 
Ibmetimes  burft  into  tears;  and  thefe 
mingling  with  my  ink,  will  blot  my 
paper.  And  I  know  you  will  not 
grudge  me  the  temporary  relief. 

But  I  (ball  go  on  in  the  firain  I  left 
off  with  in  my  laft;  when  I  intended 
rather  to  apologize  for  my  melancholy. 
But  let  what  I  have  above  written, 
once  for  all  be  my  apology.  My  mis- 
fortunes have  given  you  a  call  to  dif- 
charge  the  nobleft.  offices  of  the  friend  - 
fliip  we  have  vowed  to  each  other,  in 
adviceand  confolation;  and  it  would  be 
an  injury  to  it^  and  to  you,  tofuppofe 
it  needed  even  that  call. 


She  then  tells  Mifs  Howe,  that 
her  cloatks  are  come,  Mr.  Lovelace 
is  continually  teaming  her  to  go 
abroad  with  him  in  a  coach,  at- 
tended by  ^whom  /be  pleafes  of  her 
cwnfex,  either  for  the  air,  or  to 
the  public  k  diversions. 

She  gives  the  particulars  of  a  conver- 
fation  that  has  faffed  between  them 
on  thatfubjeft,  and  his  federal  pro- 
pofals.  But  takes  notice,  that  he 
fays  not  the  leajl  luvrd  of  the  fa- 
lemnity  which  he  fo  much  prej/ed 
for  before  they  came  to  town;  and 
which,  as  Jhe  obferwes,  was  ne- 
cej/'arj  to  give  propriety  to  bis  j>nr- 


Now,   my  dear,  fays  jbet  \  cannot 


*  Se? Vol, 


bear  the  life  I  live.  I  would  be  glad, 
at  my  heart  to  be  out  of  his  reach.  If 
I  were,  he  fhou.ld  foon  find  the  diffe- 
rence. If  I  mud  be  humbled,  it  had 
better  be  by  thofe  to  whom  I  owe  duty, 
than  by  him.  My  aunt  writes  in  he* 
letter*,  that  me  dare  not  propofe  any- 
thing in  my  favour.  You  tell  me, 
that  upon  enquiry,  you  findf,  that, 
had  I  not  been  unhappily  feduced  away, 
a  change  of  meafures  was  actually  re- 
folveduponj.  and  that  my  mother,  par- 
ticularly, was  determined  to  exert  her- 
felf  for  the  reftoration  of  the  family 
peace;  and,  in  order  to  fucceed  the  bet- 
ter, had  thoughts  of  trying  to  engage 
my  uncle  Harlowe  in  her  party. 

Let  rae  build  en  thefe  foundations. 
I  can  but  try,  my  dear.  It  is  my  duty 
to  try  all  probable  methods  to  reftore 
the  poor  outcafl  to  favour*  And  who 
knows  but  that  once  indulgent  uncle, 
who  has  very  great  weight  h>  the  fa- 
mily, may  be  induced  to  interpofe  in 
my  behalf?  I  will  give  »p  all  right  and 
title  to  my  grandfather's  devifes  and 
bequefts,  with  all  my  heart  and  foul, 
to  whom  they  pleafe,  in  order  to  make 
my  propofal  palatable  to  my  brother. 
And  tlrat  my  furirender  may  be  effec- 
tual, I  will  engage  never  to  marry. 

What  think  you,  my  dear,  of  this 
expedient  ?  Surely  they  cannot  refolve 
to  renounce  me  for  ever.  If  *hey  look. 
with  impartial  eyes  upon  what  ha£  hap- 
pened, they  will  have  fomething  to 
blame  themfel<ves  for,  as  well  as  me. 

I  prefume,  that  you  will  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  expedient  is  worth  try- 
ing. But  here  is  my  difficulty;  if  I 
fliould  write,  my  hard-hearted  brother 
has  fo  ftrongly  confederated  them  all 
againft  me,  that  my  letter  would  be 
handed  about  from  one  to  another,  till 
he  had  hardened  every-one  to  refufe  my 
requeft;  whereas  could  my  uncle  be 
engaged  toefpoufe  my  caufe,  as  from 
himfelf,  I  mould  have  fome  hope;  as 
I  prefume  to  think  he  would  foon  have 
ray  mother  and  my  aunt  of  his  party. 

What  therefore  I  am  thinking  of,  is- 
this — Suppofe  Mr.  Hickman,  whofe 
good  character  has  gained  him  every- 
body's refpect,  fhould  put  himfelf  in 
my  unele  Harlowe's  way?  And  (as  if 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  llate  of 
things  between  Mr.  Lovelace  an4  me) 

f  Ibid,  Litter  LV, 
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affaire  him  not  only  of  the  above  parti- 
culars, but  that  I  am  under  no  obliga- 
tions that  (hall  hinder  me  from  taking 
Ilis  directions  ? 

I  fubmit  the  whole  to  your  difcre- 
tion,  whether  to  purfue  it  at  all,  or  in 
what  manner.  But  if  it  be  purfued, 
and  if  my  uncle  refufes  to  interefthim- 
felf  in  my  favour  upon  Mr.  Hickman's 
application  as  from  you,  (for  fo,  for 
obvious  reafons,  it  muft  be  put)  I  can 
then  have  no  hope;  and  my  next  ftep  in 
the  mind  I  am  in,  fiiall  beto  throw  my- 
felf  into  the  protection  of  the  ladies  of 
his  family. 

It  were  an  impiety  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  becaufe  it  would  be 
throwing  upon  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence a  fault  too  much  my  own.  But 
often  do  I  revolve  them,  for  the  fake  of 
the  general  fimilitude  which  they  bear 
to  my  unhappy,  yet  undefigned  error. 

To  you,  great  gods!  I  make  my  laft  appeal : 
Or  clear  my  virtues,  or  my  crimes  reveal. 
If  wand' ring  in  the  maze  of  life  I  run, 
And  backward  tread  the  fteps  J  fought  to  • 

«  fhun, 

Impute  »y  error  to  your  own  decree: 
My  FEET  are  guilty;  but  my  HEART  is 

«  free.' 

Ibe  lady  dates  again  on  Monday,  to 
let  Mifs  Howe  know,  that  Mr. 
Lovelace,  on  obferving  her  uneafi- 
nefs,  had  introduced  to  her  Mr. 
Mennell,  Mrs.  Fretchville^s  kinf- 
tttan,  who  managed  all  her  affairs. 
She  calls  him  a  young  officer  offenfe 
and  politenefs,  who  ga<ve  her  an 
account  of  the  houfe  and  furniture, 
to  the  fame  effect  that  Mr.  Love- 
lace had  done  before*;  as  alfo  of 
the  melancholy  way  Mrs.  Fretcb- 
*ville  is  in. 

She  tells  Mifs  Howe,  hoiv  extremely 
urgent  Mr.  Lovelace  was  with  the 
gentleman  to  get  his  fpoufe  (as  he 
now  always  calls  btr  before  com- 
fany)  a  fight  of  the  houfe:  and  that 
Mr.  Mennell  undertook  that  very 
afternoon  tojbew  her  all  of  it,  ex- 
cept the  apartment  Mrs.  Fretcb- 
<villejbould  be  in  when  Jbe  went. 
But  that /be  chufed  not  to  take  ano- 
ther flep  till  Jbe  knew  bowjbe  ap- 
proved of  her  fcheme  to  have  her 
#0(le  founded^  and  with  what  fuc- 


eefs,  if  tried,  it  would  be  at* 
tended. 

Mr.  Lovelace,  in  his  humorous  way, 
gives  his  friend  an  account  of  the 
lady's  peevijhnefs  and  dejeftion,  on 
receiving  a  letter  with  her  clo&tbs. 
He  regrets  that  be  has  loft  her  con- 
fidence; which  he  attributes  to  his 
bringing  her  into  the  company  of  his 
four  companions.  Yet  be  thinks  he 
muft  excufe  them,  and  cenfure  her 
for  over-nicenefs;  for  that  he  ne~ 
ver  fa-TV  men  behave  better,  at 
lea/}  not. them. 

Mentioning  his  introducing  Mr.  Men- 
nell to  her — 

'  Now,  Jack,'  fays  he,  '  was  it  not 
'  very  kind  of  Mr.  Mennell  [Captai* 

*  Mennel  I  fometimes  called  him;  for 
'  among  the  military  men  there  is  no 

*  fuch  officer,  thou  knoweft,  as  a  lieute- 
(  nant,  cr  an  enfign — Was  it  not  very 
'  kind  in  him]  to  come  along  with  me 

*  fo  readily  as  he  did  to  fatisfy  my  be- 
'  loved  about  the  vapourifli  lady  and 
«  the  houfe? 

"  But  who  is  Captain  Mennell  ?" 
'  methinks  thou  aikeft:  **•'!  never 
"  heard  of  fuch  a  man  as  Captain 
"  Mennell." 

*  Very  likely.  But  knoweft  thou 
'  not  young  Newcomb,  honelt  Dole- 
'  man's  nephew  ?' 

««  O-ho!  Is  it  he?" 

'  It  is.  And  I  have  changed  his 
'  name  by  virtue  of  my  own  fingle  au- 
'  thority.  Knoweft  thou  not,  that  I 
'  am  a  great  name- father?  Preferments 
'  I  beftow  both  military  and  civil.  I 

*  give  eftates,  and  take  them  away  at 
'  my  pleafure.     Quality  too  I  create. 
'  And  by  a  ftill  more  valuable  prero- 

*  gative,  I  degrade  by  virtue  of  my 

*  own  imperial  will,  without  any  other 

*  acl  of  forfeiture  than  for  my  own  con - 
'  venience.     What  a  poor  thing  is  a 

*  monarch  to  me ! 

'  But  Mennell,  now  he  has  feen  this 
'  angelof  a  woman,  has  qualms;  that's 
«  the  devil! — I  lhall  have  enough  to  do 

*  to  keep  him  right.    But  it  is  thelefs 
c  wonder,  that  he  mould  ftagger,  when 
'  a  few  hours  conversation   with  the 
«  fame  lady  could  make  four  much, 
c  more  hardened  varlets  find  hearts— 
'  Only,  that  I  am  confident,   that   I 
'  fliall  at  lait  reward  her  virtue,  if  her 


*  See  VoL  III,  Letter  LXIJ, 
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t  virtue  overcome  me,  or  I  (houldfind 
«  it  impofiible  to  perfevere — For  at 
«  times  I  have  confounded-qualms  my- 

*  felf.     But  fay  not  a  word  of  them  to 

*  the  confraternity:  nor  laugh  at  me 
«  for  them  thyfeltV 

In  another  letter,  dated  Monday  night, 
he  writes  as  follows t 

'  This  perverfe  lady  keeps  meat  fuch 
<  diftance,  that  I  am  lure  (bmething  is 

*  goingon  between  her  and  Mifs  Howe, 

*  notwithftanding  the  prohibition  from 
«  Mrs.  Howe  to  both:  and  as  I  have 
'  thought  it  fome  degree  of  merit  in 
«  myfelf  to  punim  others  for  their  tranf- 

*  grefiions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  both 
'  thefe  girls  are  puniihable  for  their 

*  breach  of  parental  injunctions.   And 
«  as  to  their  letter-carrier,  I  have  been 

*  enquiring  into  his  way  of  living;  and 

*  findinghimtobeacommon  poacher, a 

*  deer-ftealer,  and  warren -robber,  who, 
«  under  pretence  of  higgling,  deals  with 

*  a  fet  of  cuftomers,  who  conftantly 

*  take  all  he  brings,  whether  fifli,  fowl, 
«  or  venifon,  I   hold   myfelf  juftified 

*  (fince  Wilfon's  conveyance  mutt  at 

*  prefent  befacred)  tohavehim  ftripped 
«  and  robbed,  and  what  money  he  has 

*  about  him  given  to  the  poor;  fince  if 
«  I  take  not  money  as  well  as  letters, 
«  I  fhallbefufpeaed. 

'  To  ferve  one's  felf  and  punifh  a 
1  villain  at  the  fame  time,  is  ferving 
'  publick  and  private.  The  law  was 

*  not  made  for  iuch  a  man  as  me.    And 

*  I   muji  come  at  correfpondences  fo 

*  difobediently  carried  on. 

'  But,  on  fecond  thoughts,  if  I  could 
'  find  out  that  the  dear  creature  carried 
f  any  of  her  letters  in  her  pockets,  I 

*  can  get  her  to  a  play  or  to  a  concert, 

*  and  (he  muy  have  the  misfortune  to 
«  lofe  her  pockets. 

«  But  how  (hall  I  find  this  out;  fince 

*  her  Dorcas  knows  no  more  of  her 
f  drefiing    and    xmdrciling,    than    her 

*  Lovelace?    For  (he  is  drefled  for  the 

*  day, before  me  appears  even  to  her  fer- 

*  vant.     Vilely  fufpicious!  Upon   my 

*  foul,  Jack,  a  fufpicious  temper  is  a 
«  puniihable  temper.     If  a  woman  fu- 
f  fpefts  a  rogue  in  an  honeft  man,  is 

*  it  not  enough  to  make  the  honeft  man 

*  who  knows  it  a  rogue  ? 

'  But  as  to  her  pockets,  I  think  my 
'  mind  hankers  after  them,  as  the  lei's 
'  mifchievous  attempt.  But  they  can- 


not  hold  all  the  letters  thatl  mould  wiih 
to  fee.  And  yet  a  woman's  pockets 
are  half  as  deep  as  (he  is  high.  Tied 
round  the  fweet  lenities,  I  prefume, 
as  ballaft-bags,  left  the  wind,  as  they 
move  with  full  fail,  from  whale  rib- 
bed canvas,  (hould  blow  away  the 
gypfies.' 

He  then,  in  appreben/ion  that  fame- 
thing  is  meditating  between  the  two 
ladies,  or  tbatfomething  may  be  fet ^ 
on  foot  to  get  Mifs  Harlo<we  out  of 
bis  bands,  relates  federal  of  his  con- 
trivances, and  boafls  of  his  in- 
jlrufiions  given  in  writing  to  Dor- 
cas and  to  bis  fervant  Will  Sum- 
mers; and  fays,  that  be  has  pro- 
vided againjf  every  pojfible  acci- 
dent, even  to  bring  her  back  if  Jhe 
Jbould  efcape,  or  in  cafe  Jhe  Jbould 
go  abroad,  and  then  refufe  to  re- 
turn; find  hopes  fo  to  manage,  at 
that,  Jbould  he  make  an  attempt* 
nvbetber  he  fucceededinitor  not,  he 
may  have  a  pretence  to  detain  her. 

He  then  proceeds  asfolloivf: 
'  I  have  ordered  Dorcas  to  cultivate 
by  all  means  her  lady's  favour;  to 
lament  her  incapacity  as  to  writing 
and  reading;  to  (hew  letters  to  her 
lady,  as  from  pretended  country  rela- 
tions; to  beg  her  ad  vice  how  to  anfwer 
them,  and  to  get  them  anfwered;  and 
to  be  always  aiming  at  (crawling  with 
a  pen,  left  inky  fingers  fhould  give 
fufpicion.  I  have  moreover  given  the 
wench  an  ivory-leafed  pocket-book, 
with  a  filver  pencil,  that  (lie  may 
make  memoranda  on  occalion. 
*  And  let  me  tell  thee  that  the  lady 
has  already  (at  Mrs.  Sinclair's  mo- 
tion) removed  her  cloaths  out  of  the 
trunks  they  came  in,  into  an  ample 
mahogany  repolitoiy,  where  they  will 
lie  at  full  length,  and  which  has 
drawers  in  it  for  liner,.  A  repofitory, 
that  ufed  to  hold  the'richeft  fuits 
which  fome  of  the  nymphs  put  on, 
when  they  are  to  be  drt-fK-d  out  to  cap- 
tivate, or  to  ape  quality.  For  many 
a  countefs,  thou  k  no  weft,  has  our 
mother  equipped;  nay,  two  or  three 
dutcheffes,  who  live  upon  quality* 
terms  with  tneir  lords.  But  this  to 
fuch  ris  will  com?  u;.>  to  her  price,  and 
can  make  an  appearance  like  quality 
themlHves  on  the  occnfion:  for  the 
reputation  of  periods  of  birth  muft 
JO.  «  not 
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*  not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  under- 
f  degreed  fmner. 

*  Amafter-key  which  will  open  every 

*  lock  /in  this  cheft,  is  put  into  Dor- 

*  cas's  hands;  and  (he  is  to  take  care, 

*  when  fhe  fearches  for  papers,  before 
•*  fhe   removes  any-thing,   to  obferve 
'  how  it  lies,  that  (he  may  replace  all 

*  to  a  hair.     Sally  and  Polly  can  oc- 

*  cnfionally  help  to  tranfcribe.     Slow 

*  and  fure  with  fuch  an  Argus-eyed 

*  channer  muft  be  all  my  movements. 
'  It  is  impoilible  that  one  fo  young 

'  and   fo  inexperienced  as  (he  is,  can 

*  have  all    her  caution  from   herfelf; 
-'  the  behaviour  of  the  women  fo  un- 

*  exceptionable;  no  revel  lings,  Co  com  - 

*  pany  ever  admitted  into  this  inner  - 

*  houfe;  all  genteel,  quiet,  and  eafy, 

*  in    it;   the  nymphs    well-bred,    and 
'  well-read;  her  firftdifgufts  to  the  old- 

*  one  got  over.  —  It  muft  be  Mifs  Howe 

*  therefore  [Who  once  was  in  danger 
'  of  being  taken  in  by  one  of  ourclafs, 
•f  by  honeft  Sir  George  Colmar,  as  thou 
.'  haft  heard]  that  makes  my  progrefs 
«  difficult. 

'  Thou  feeft,  Belford,  by  the  above 

*  precautionaries,  that  I  forget  nothing. 
•'  As  the  fong  fays,  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
'.gined— 


"  On  what  flight  firings 

"  Depend  thole  things 

"  On  which  men  build  their 


lory!" 


c  So  far,  fo  good.  I  (hall  never  reft 
till  I  havedifcoveredin  the  firft  place, 
where  the  dear  creature  puts  her  let- 
ters; and  in  the  next  till  I  have  got 
her  to  a  play,  to  a  concert,  or  to  take 
an  airing  with  me  out  of  town  fora 

day  or  two.' 

jfc         ^t 
^         ^ 

'  I  GAVE  thee  juft  now  fome  of  my 
contrivances.  Dorcas,  who  is  ever 
attentive  to  all  her  lady's  motions, 
has  given  me  f6me  Jnrtances  of  her 
mijlrefs's  precautions.  She  wafers  her 
letters,  illeems,  in  two  places;  pricks 
the  wafers;  and  then  feals  upon  them. 
No  doubt  but  the  fame  care  is  taken 
with  regard  to  thofe  brought  to  her; 
for  (he  always  examines  the  feals  of 
the  latter  before  (lie  opens  them. 
*  I  muft,  I  muft  come  at  them.  This 
difficulty  '  augments  my  curiofity. 
Strange,  fo  much  as  (he  writes,  and 
at  all  hours,  that  notions  fleepy  or 


*  forgetful  moment  has  offered  in  ottf 
'  favour! 

'  A  fair  contention,  thou  feeft:  nor 

*  plead  thou   in  her  favour  her  youth, 
'  her  beauty,  her  fam>ly,  her  fortune. 
'  CREDULITY,  ihe   has   none;    and 
'  with  regard  to  her  TENDER  YEAR  s, 

*  Am  I  not  a  joiwg  fellow  inyfelf?  As 
'  to  BEAUTY;  pr'y thee,  Jack, do  thou, 
'  to  fpare  my  modefty,  makeacompa- 
'  rifon  between  my  Clarifla  for  a  it-o- 
'  man,  and  thy  Lovelace  for  a  man. 
'  For  her  FAMILY,  that  was  notknown 
'  to  it's  country  a  century  ago:  and  I 

*  hate  them  all  but  her.     Have  I  not 
«  caufe? — For  her  FORTUNE;  fortune, 
'  thou  knovveft,  was  ever  zftmulus  with 
'  me;  and  this  for  reafons  not  ignoble. 
'  Do  not  girls  of  fortune  adorn  them- 

*  felveson  purpofc  to  engage  our  atten- 
'  tion?  Seek  they  not  to  draw  us  into 
'  their  fnares?  Depend  they  not,  gene - 
'  rally,  on  then-fortunes,  in  the  views 
'  they   have  upon  us,   more  than   on 
'  their  merits?  Shall  we  deprive  them 
«  of  the  benefit  of  their  principal  de- 
'  pendence  ? — Can    I,    in    particular, 
'  marry  every  girl  who  wifhes  to  ob- 
'  tain  my  notice?  If  therefore,  infup- 
'  port  of  the  libertine  principles  for 

*  which  none  of  the  fweet  rogues  hate 
'  us,  a  woman  of  fortune  is  brought 
'  to  yield  homage  to  her  emperor,  and 
'  any  confequences  attend  ihefu/yuga- 
f  tion,  is  not  fuch  a  one  (hielded  by  her 
'  fortune,  as  well  from  infult  and  con- 

*  tempt,  as  from  indigence? — All,  then, 
4  that  admits  of  debate  between  my  be- 

*  loved  and  me,  is  only  this — Which 
'  of  the  two  has  more  --wit,  more  cir- 
'  cumfpeflion — And  that'  remains  to  be 

*  tried. 

'  A  fad  life  however,  this  life  of 
'  doubt  and  fu'fpenfe,  for  the  poor  lady 
'  to  live,  as  well  as  for  me;  that  is  to 
'  fay,  if  (he  be  not  naturally  jealous— 
'  If  (he  be,  her  unealintfs  is  conftitu- 
'.  tional,  and  (he  cannot  help  it:  nor 
'  will  it  in  that  cafe  hurt  her.  For  a 
'  fufpicious  temper  will  #;a£f  occaiions 
'  for  doubt,  if  none  were  to  offer  to 
'  it's  hand.  My  fair-one  therefore,  if 
'  naturally  fufpicious,  is  obliged  to  me 
'  for  faving  her  the  trouble  of  Jludying 
!  for  thefeoccafions — But  afterall,  the 
1  plaineft  paths  in  our  journies  through 
;  life  are  the  lafeft  and  bed  I  believe, 
although  it  is  not  given  me  to  chufc 
them,  I  am  not,  however,  fmgular 

«  in 


\ 
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*  In  the  purfnlt  of  the  more  intricate 

*  paths;  fince  there  are  thoufamis  and 
'  ten  thoui'ands  who  had  rather  fifh  in 

*  troubled  waters  than  in  fmooth.' 


LETTER     IX. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD,  E 


TUESDAY,   MAY   g. 

I  Am  a  very  unhappy  man.  This 
lady  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  fweet- 
eft-tempered  creatures  in  the  world: 
and  ib  I  thought  her.  But  to  me,  (he 
is  one  of  the  moft  perverfe.  I  never 
was  fuppofed  to  bean  ill-natured  mor- 
tal neither.  How  can  it  be  ?  I  ima- 
gined for  a  long  while,  that  we  were 
born  to  make  each  other  happy  :  but 
quite  the  contrary;  we  really  feem  to 
be  fent  to  plague  each  other. 

I  will  write  a  comedy,  I  think.  I 
have  a  title  ready;  and  that's  half  the 
.work.  The  Quarrelfome  Lovers.  'Twill 
do.  There's  fomething  new  and  ftrik- 
ingin  it.  Yet,  more  or  lefs,  all  lovers 
quarrel.  Old  Terence  has  taken  no- 
tice of  that;  and  obferves  upon  it, 
That  lovers  falling-out  occafions  lov- 
ers falimg-in;  and  a  better  underftand- 
ing  of  courfe.  'Tis  natural  that  it 
fhould  be  fo.  But  with  us,  we  fall- 
out fo  often,  without  falling-in  once; 
and  a  fecond  quarrel  fo  generally  hap- 
pens before  a  n'rit  is  made  up;  that  it 
is  hard  to  guefs  what  event  our  loves 
will  be  attended  with.  But  perfeve- 
rance  is  my  glory,  and  patience  my 
handmaid,  when  I  have  In  view  an  ob- 
jecl:  worthy  of  my  attempts.  What  is 
there  in  an  eafy  conqueft  ?  Hudibras 
queftipns  well— 

'  What  mad  lover  ever  dy'd 

'  To^gain  a  foft  and  eafy  bride  ? 
'  Or,  for  a  lady  tender-hearted, 
'  In  purling  ftreams,  or  hemp,  departed  ?* 

But  I  will  lead  tonhe  occafion  of  this 

preamble. 

I  had  been   out.     On   my  return, 

meeting  Dorcas  on  the  flairs  —  «  Your 
lady  in  her  chamber,  Dorcas?'  —  'In 
the  dining-room,  Sir:  and  if  ever 
you  hope  for  an  opportunity  to  come 
at  a  letter,  it  mult  be  now.  For  at 
her  feet  I  law  one  lie,  which,  as  may 
be  feen  by  it's  open  folds,  flie  has 
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been  reading,  with  a  little  parcel  of 
others  fhe  is  now  bufied  with — All 
pulled  out  of  her  pocket,  as  I  be- 
lieve.    So,  Sir,  you'll  know  where 
to  find  them  another  time.' 
I  was  ready  to  leap,  for  joy,  and  in- 
ftantly  reiblved  to  bring  forward  an  ex- 
pedient which  I  had  held  in  petto;  and 
entering  into  the  dining-room  with  an. 
air  of  tranfport,  I  boldly  clafped  my 
arms  about  her,  as   fhe  fat;  fhe  hud- 
dling up  her  papers  in  her  handker- 
chief all  the  time;  the  dropt  paper  un- 
feen.     '  O  my  deareft  life,  a  lucky  ex- 
pedient have  Mr.  Mennell  and  I  hit 
upon,  juft  now.     In  order  to  haftea 
Mrs.  Fretchville  to  quit  the  houfe,  I 
have  agreed,   if  you  approve  of  it, 
to   entertain    her  cook,    her   houfe- 
maid,  and  two  men-fervants,  (about 
whom  fhe  was  very  felicitous)  till 
you  are  provided  to  your  mind.  And 
that    no   accommodations    may   be 
wanted,  I  have  confented  to  take  the 
houfhold  linen  at  an  appraifement. 
*  I  am  to  pay  down  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  remainder  as  foon. 
as  the  bills  can  be  looked  up,  and 
the  amount  of  them  adjufted.    Thus 
will  you  have  a  charming  houfe  en- 
tirely ready  to  receive  you.     Some 
of  the  ladies  of  my  family  will  foon 
be  with  you:  they  will   not  permit 
you  long  to  fufpend  my  happy  day. 
And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
gratify  your  uttnoft  punctilio,  I  will 
till  then  confent  to  (lay  here  at  Mrs. 
Sinclair's,  while  you  refide  at  your 
new  houfe;  and  leave  the  reft  to  your 
own  generofity.    O  my  beloved  crea- 
ture, will   not  this  be  agreeable  to 
you  ?  I  am  fure  it  will — It  muft— ' 
And  clafping  her  clofer  to  me,  I  gave 
her  a   more  fervent  kifs  than  ever  I 
had  dared  to  give  her  before.     I  per- 
mitted not  my  ardour  to  overcome  my 
discretion  however;  for  I  took  care  to 
fet  my  foot  upon  the  letter,  and  fqraped 
it  farther  from  her,  as  it  were  behind 
her  chair. 

She  was  in  a  pafilon  at  the  liberty  I 
took.  Bowing  low,  I  begged  her  par- 
don; and  {looping  ftill  lower,  in  the 
fame  motion,  took  up  the  letter,  and 
whipt  it  into  my  bofom. 

Pox  on  me  for  a  puppy,  a  fool,  a? 
blockhead,  a  clumfy  varier,  a  mere 
Jack  Belford!  —  I  thought  myfelf  a 
much  cleverer  fellow  than  I  ami- 
Why  could  I  not  have  been  followed 
3  O  a  in 
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in  by  Dorcas,  who  might  have  taken 
it  up,  while  I  addjefled  her  lady  ? 

For  here,  the  letter  being  unfolded, 
I  could  not  put  it  into  my  bofom,  with- 
out alarming  her  ears,  as  my  fudden 
motion  did  her  eyes. — Up  fhe  flew  in 
a  moment:  '  Traitor!  Judas1.'  her 
eyes  flaming  lightning,  and  a  pertur- 
bation in  her  eager  countenance,  fo 
charming! — '  What  have  you  taken 
'  up?' — And  then,  what  for  both  my 
ears  I  durlt  not  have  done  to  her,  (he 
ir.ade  no  fcruple  to  feize  the  ftolen  let- 
ter, though  in  my  bofom. 

What  was  to  he  done  on  fo  palpable 
a  detection  ?•»— I  clafped  her  hand,  which 
had  hold  of  the  ravifhed  paper,  be- 
tween mine:  '  O  my  beloved  creature!' 
faid  I,  '  can  you  thinlc  I  have  not  fome 
'  curidfity  ?  Is  it  poflible  you  can  be 

•  thus  for  ever  employed  ;  and  I,  lov- 
'  ing    narrative    letter-writing    above 

•  every  other  fpecies  of  writing,  and 

•  admiring  yourtalent  that  way,  fhculd 

•  not  (thus  upon  the  dawn  of  my  hap  - 
'  pinefs,  as  I  prefume  to  hope)  burn 

•  with  a  defire  to  be  admitted  into  fo 

•  fweet  a  comfpondence?' 

'  Let  go  my  hand!'— (lamping  with 
her  pretty  foot:  '  how  dare  you,  Sir!  — 

•  At  this  rate,  I  fee — Too  plainly  I 
«  fee — '  And  more  (lie  could  not  fay: 
but,  gafping,  was  ready  to  faint  with 
paffion  and  affright;  the  devil  a  bit  of 
her  accuftomed  gentlenefs  to  be  feen  in 
her  charming  face,  or  to  be  heard  in  her 
jnufical  voice. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  loth,  very 
loth  was  I  to  lofe  my  prize — Once  more 
I  got  hold  of  the  rumpled-up  letter! — 
«  Impudent  man!"  were  her  words: 
ftamping  again.  l  For  God's  fake,* 
thenitwas.  I  let  go  my  prize,  left  fhe 
fhould  faint  away:  but  hadthepleafure 
firft  to  find  my  hand  within  both  hers, 
fhe  trying  to  open  my  reluctant  fingers. 
How  near  was  my  heart  at  that  moment 
to  my  hand,  throbbing  to  my  fingers 
ends,  to  be  thus  familiarly,  although 
angrily,  treated  by  the  charmer  of  my 
foul  i 

When  fhe  had  got  it  in  herpofleffion, 
fhe  flew  to  the  door.  I  threw  myfelf 
in  her  way,  lh\it  it,  and,  in  the  hum- 
bielt  manner,  befought  her  to  forgive 
me.  And  yet  do  you  think  the  Har- 
lowe-hearted  charmer  (notwithftand- 
ing  the  agreeable  annunciation  I  came 
in  with)  would  forgive,  me?  — No 
truly;  but  pufhing  me  rudely  from  the 
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door,  as  if  I  had  been  nothing,  [Yet 
do  I  love  to  try,  fo  innocently  to  fry, 
her  ftrength  too!]  fhe  gaining  that 
force  through  paffion,  which  I  had  loft 
through  fear,  out  fhe  fhot  to  her  own 
apartment;  [Thank  my  fbrs  fhe  could 
fly  no  further!}  and  as  foon  as  fhe  en- 
tered it,  in  a  paffion  ftill,  fhe  double- 
locked  and  double-bolted  herfelf  in. 
This  my  comfort,  on  reflection,  that, 
upon  a  greater  offence,  it  cannot  be 
worfe. 

I  retreated  to  my  own  apartment, 
with  my  heart  full :  and,  my  man 
Will  not  being  near  me,  gave  myfelf 
a  plaguy  knock  on  the  forehead  with 
my  double  fift. 

And  now  is  my  charmer  fhut  up 
from  me:  refufmg  to  fee  me;  refufing 
her  meals.  She  n  i'olves  not  to  fee  me; 
that's  more: — never  again,  if  fhe  can 
help  it;  and  in  the  mind  Jbe  h  in — I 
hope  flie has  faid. 

The  dear  creatures,  whenever  they 
quarrel    with    their   humble  lervams,- 
fhould   always    remember  this  laving 
claufe,  that  they  may  not  beforfworn. 

But  thinkeft  thou  that  I  will  not 
make  it  the  fubjeft  of  one  of  my  h'rft 
plots,  to  inform  myfelf  of  the  reafou 
why  all  this  commotion  was  neceflary 
on  fo  flight  an  occafion  as  this  would 
have  been,  were  not  the  letters  that 
pafs  between  thefe  ladies  of  a  treafcn- 
able  nature? 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING. 

No  admiffion  to  breakfaft,  any  more 
than  to  fupper.  I  wifh  this  lady  is 
not  a  fimpleton,  after  all. 

I  have  fent  up  in  Capt.  Mennell's 
name. 

'  A  meflage  from  Capt.  Mennell, 
«  Madam.' 

It  won't  do.  She  is  of  baby  age. 
She  cannot  be — a  Solomon,  I  was  go- 
ing to  fay,  in  every-thing.  Solomon, 
Jack,  was  the  wifeft  man.  But  drdll 
ever  hear  who  was  the  wifeft  woman  ? 
I  want  a  comparifon  for  this  lady. 
Cunning  women  and  witches  we  read 
of  without  number.  But  I  fancy  <wif- 
dom  never  entered  into  the  character  of 
a  woman.  It  is  not  a  requifite  of  the 
fex.  Women,  indeed,  make  better  fb- 
vereigns  than  men:  but  why  is  that? 
— Becaufe  the  women-fovereigns  are 
governed  by  men;  the  men-fovereigns 
by  women. — Charming,  by  my  foul! 
For  hence  we  guefs  at  the  rudder  by 
which  both  are  ftccred, 

But 
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But  to  putting  wifdom  out  of  the 
queftion,  and  to.  take  cunning  in;  that 
is  to  lav,  to  confider  woman  as  a  wo- 
man 5  what  fhall  we  do,  if  this  lady 
has  fomething  extraordinary  in  her 
head?  Repeated  charges  has  fhc  given 
to  Wiifbn,  by  a  particular  mefienger, 
to  fend  any  letter  directed  for  her  the 
moment  it  comes. 

I  mnft  keep  a  good  look-out.  She 
is  not  now  afraid  of  her  brother's  plot. 
I  fhan't  be  at  all  furprized,  if  Single- 
ton calls  upon  Mifs  Howe,  as  the  only 
perfon  who  knows,  or  is  likely  to  tnonv, 
where  Mil's  Harlowe  is;  pretending  to 
have  affairs  of  importance,  and  of  par- 
ticular fervice  to  her,  if  he  can  but  be 
admitted  to  her  fpeech — Of  compro- 
mife,  who  knows,  from  her  brother? 

Then  will  Mil's  Howe  warn  her  to 
keep  clofe.  Then  will  my  protection 
be  again  necefl'ary.  This  will  do,  I 
believe.  Any-thing  from  Mifs  Howe 
mu  ft. 

Jofeph  Leman  is  a  vile  fellow  with 
her,  and  my  implement.  Jofeph,  ho- 
ne/i  Jofeph,  as  I  call  him,  may  hang 
himfelf.  I  have  played  him  off  enough, 
and  have  very  little  farther  ufe  for 
him.  No  need  to  wear  one  plot  to  the 
flumps,  when  I  can  find  new  ones  every 
hour. 

Nor,  blame  me  for  the  ufe  I  make  of 
my  talents.  Who,  that  hath  fuch, 
will  let  'em  be  idle? 

Well  then,  I  will  find  a  Singleton; 
that's  all  I  have  to  do. 

Inftantly  find  one  !— <  Will!' 

«  Sir.' 

'  This  moment  call  me  hither  thy 
'  coufin  Paul  Wheatly,  ju ft  come  from 
'  fea,  whom  thou  wert  recommending 
*  to  my  fervice,  if  I  were  to  marry, 
'  and  keep  a  pleafure-boat.' 

Prefto — Will's  gone — Paul  will  be 
here  prefently.  Prefently  will  he  be 
gone  to  Mrs.  Howe's.  If  Paul  be  Sin- 
gleton's mate,  coming  from  his  captain, 
it  will  do  as  well  as  if  it  were  Single- 
ton himfelf. 

Sally,  a  little  devil,  often  reproaches 
me  with  the  flownefs  of  my  proceed- 
ings. But  in  a  play  does  not  the  prin  - 
cipal  entertainment  lie  in  \hzfirjifour 
ails?  Is  not  all  in  a  manner  over  when 
you  come  to  the  fifth  ?  And  what  a 
vulture  of  a  man  muft  he  be,  who 
fowfes  upon  his  prey,  and  in  the  fame 
moment  truffes  and  devours  ? 


But  to  own  the  troth.  I  hnve  over- 
plotted  myfelf.  To  make  my  work 
lecure,  as  I  thought,  I  have  frighted 
the  dear  creature  with  the  fight  of  mr 
four  Hottentots,  and  I  (hall  be  a  long 
time,  I  doubt,  before  I  can  recover  my 
left  ground.  And  then  this  curled  fa- 
mily at  Harlowe  Place  have  made  her 
out  of  humour  with  me,  with  herfelf* 
and  with  alllke  world,  but  Mils  Howe, 
who  no  doubt,  is  continually  adding 
difficulties  to  my  other  difficulties. 

I  am  very  unwilling  to  have  recourfe 
to  meafures  which  thefe  daemons  be- 
low are  continually  urging  me  to  take; 
becaufe  1  am  fure,  that,  at  la  ft,  I  fhall 
be  brought  to  make  her  legally  mine. 

One  compleat  trial  over,  and  I  think 
I  will  do  her  noble  jultice. 

*        * 

WELL,  Paul's  gone — Gone  already 
— Has  all  his  leflbns.  A  notable  fel- 
low!— Lord  W.'s  neceifary-man  was 
Paul  before  he  went  to  fea.  A  more 
fenfible  rogue  Paul  than  Jefeph  !  Not 
fuch  a  pretender  to  piety  neither,  as  the 
other.  At  what  a  price  have  I  bought 
that  Jofeph!  I  believe  1  muft  punifh 
the  rafcal  at  laft:  but  muft  let  him 
marry  firll:  then  (though  that  may  be 
puniihment  enough)  I  lhall  puriifh  two 
at  once  in  the  man  and  his  wrfe.  And 
how  richly  does  Betty  deferve  punim- 
ment  for  her  behaviour  to  my  goddefs? 

But  now  I  hear  the  rufty  hinges  of 
my  beloved's  door  give  me  creaking 
invitation.  My  heart  creaks  and  throb* 
with  refpondent  trepidations:  whimfi- 
cal  enough  though  !  For  what  relation 
has  a  lover's  heart  to  a  rufty  pair  of 
hinges?  But  they  are  the  hinges  that 
open  and  flint  the  door  of  my  belov- 
ed's bedchamber.  Relation  enough  in 
that. 

I  hear  not  the  door  fhut  again.  I 
mail  receive  h'jr  commands  I  hope  anon. 
What  fignifies  her  keeping  me  thus  at 
a  diftance?  She  muft  be  mine,  let  me 
do  or  offer  what  I  will.  Courage 
whenever  I  afftime,  all  is  over:  for 
mould  flie  think  of  efcaping  from 
hence,  whither  can  me  fly  to  avoid  me? 
Her  parents  will  not  receive  her.  Her 
uncles  will  not  entertain  her.  Her  be- 
loved Norton  is  in  their  direction,  and 
cannot.  Mifs  Howe  dare  not.  She 
has  not  one  friend  in  town  but  me — Is 
entirely  a  ftranger  to  the  town.  And 
what  then  is  the  matter  with  me,  that  I 
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(honlJ  he  thus  unaccountably  over- 
awed and  tyrannized  over  by  a  dear 
creature  who  wants  only  to  know  how 
irnpoflible  it  is  that  me  mould  efcape 
me,  in  order  to  he  as  humble  to  me,  as 
v  flie  is  to  her  perfecuting  relations ! 

Should  I  even  make  the  grand  at- 
tempt, and  fail,  and  mould  /he  hate 
me  for  it,  her  hatred  can  be  but  tem- 
porary. She  has  already  incurred  the 
cenfure  of  the  world.  She  muft  there- 
fore chute  to  be  mine,  for  the  lake  of 
foldering  up  hfr  reputation  in  the  eye 
of  ('  nt  world.  For,  who 

that  knows  me,  and  knows  that  the 
has  been  in  my  power,  though  but  for 
twenty-four  hourt,  will  think  her  fpot- 
lefs  as  to  fail,  let  her  inclination  be 
•what  it  will  ?  And  then  human  nature 
is  fuch  a  well  known  rogue,  that  every 
man  and  woman  judges  by  what  each 
knows  of  him  or  her/elf,  that  inclina- 
tion is  no  more  to  be  trufted,  where  an 
opportunity  is  given,  than  Jam;  elpe- 
ciaily  where  a  woma.i  young  and  bloom- 
ing loves  a  man  well  enough  to  go  oft" 
•with  him;  for  fuch  will  be  the  world's 
conltrtiction  in  the  prcfent  caie. 

She  calls  her  maid  Dorcas.  No 
Jouht,  that  I  may  hear  her  harmoni- 
ous voice,  and  to  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  pourdutmy  foul  at  her  feet;  to 
renew  all  my  vows;  and  to  receive  her 
pardon  for  the  paft  offence:  and  then, 
with  what  plealuie  /hall  I  begin  upon 
a  new  fcore,  nnd  afterwards  wipe  out 
that;  and  begin  another,  and  another, 
til!  the  lajl  offence  paffes;  and  there  can 
be  no  ether!  And  once,  after  that,  to 
be  forgiven,  w^il  be  to  be  forgiven  for 
ever. 

#        * 

THE  door  is  again  fhut.  Dorcas 
tells  me,  that  her  lady  denies  to  admit 
ine  toxiirc  with  her;  a  favour  I  had  or- 
dered the  wtnch  to  befcech  her  to  grant 
me,  the  next  time  fhe  faw  her — Not 
uncivilly,  however,  denies — Coming  to 
by  degrees!  Nothing  but  the  laft  of- 
fence, the  honeft  wench  tells  me,  in 
thr  language  of  her  principals  below, 
will  do  with  her.  The  lall  offence  is 
meditating.  Yet  this  vile  recreant 
heart  of  mine  plays  me  booty. 

But  here  I  conclude;  though  the  t.y- 
t  rannefs  leaves  me  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  read,  write,  and  fret. 

icription  is  formal  between  us. 
Jkfides,  I  am  fo  much  hers,  that  I  can- 


not fay  how  much  I  am  thine  or  any 
other  perfoif  s. 


LETTER     X. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO 
HOWE. 


TUESDAY,   MAT  $. 

IF,  my  dear,  you  approve  of  the  ap- 
plication to  my  uncle  Harlowe,  I 
wifli  it  may  be  made  as  Icon  as  poflible. 
We  are  quite  out  again.  I  have  fliut 
myfelf  up  from  him.  The  offence  in- 
deed not  *very  great  —  And  yet  it  is  too. 
He  had  like  to  have  got  a  letter.  One 
of  yours.  But  never  will  I  write  a- 
gain,  or  re-perufe  my  papers,  in  an 
apartment  where  he  thinks  himfelf  en- 
titled to  come.  He  did  riot  read  a  line 
of  it.  Indeed  he  did  not.  So  don't 
be  uneafy.  And  depend  upon  future 
caution. 

'Thus  it  was.  The  fun  being  upon 
my  clofet,  and  Mr.  Lovelace  abroad  — 

She  then  gives  Mifs  Konue  an  account 
cf  his  coming  by  farprize  upon  her: 
of  his  fluttering  Jpeech;  of  his  bold 
addrefs;  of  her  Jiruggf*  --with  bint 
for  the  letter,  £Y. 

And  now,  my  dear,  proceeds  /he,  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced,  that  I 
am  too  much  in  his  power  to  make  it 
prudent  to  liay  with  him.  And  if  my 
friends  will  but  give  me  hope,  I  will1 
refolve  to  abandon  him  for  ever. 

O  my  dear!  he  is  a  fierce,  a  foolifli, 
an  in/blent  creature  !-^-And  in  truth,  £ 
hardly  expect,  that  we  can  accommo- 
date. How  much  unhappier  am  I  al- 
ready with  him,  than  my  mother  ever 
was  with  my  father  after  marriage  ! 
Since  (and  that  without  any  reafon, 
any  pretence  in  the  world  for  it)  he  is 
for  breaking  my  fpirit  before  I  am  hisj 
and  while  I  am,  or  ought  to  be  [O  my 
folly,  that  I  am  not!]  in  my  own 
power. 

Till  lean  know  whether  my  friends 
will  give  me  hope  or  not,  I  muft  do 
what  I  never  fhulied  to  do  before  in 
any  cafe;  that  is,  try  to  keep  this  dif- 
ference open:  and  yet  it  will  make  me 
Jook  little  in  n:y  o<wn  eyes;  becaufe  I 
mall  mean  by  it  more  than  I  can  own. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  confequences  of 
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&  Rep  I  fhall  ever  deplore !  The  natural 
fruits  of  all  engagements,  where  the 
minds  are  unpaired — dif- paired,  in  my 
cal'e  may  I  fay. 

Let  this  evermore  be  my  caution  to 
individuals  of  my  fex — Guard  y<jwr 
eye:  'twill  ever  be  in  a  combination 
againft  your  judgment.  If  there  are 
two  parts  to  be  taken,  it  will  forever, 
traitor  as  it  is,  take  the  wrong  one. 
-  If  you  afc  me,  my  dear,  how  this 
caution  befits  me?  let  me  tell  you  a 
fecret  which  I  have  but  'very  lately 
found  out  upon  felf-examination,  al- 
though you  feem  to  have  made  the 
difcovery  long  ago;  that  had  not  my 
foolilh  eye  been  too  much  attached,  I 
had  not  taken  the  pains  to  attempt, 
fo  oflkioufly  as  I  did,  the  prevention 
of  mifchief  between  him  and  fome  of 
my  family,  which  firft  induced  the 
correfpondence  between  us,  and  was 
the  occafion  of  bringing  the  appre- 
hended mifchief  with  double  weight 
upon  himfelf.  My  vanity  and  con- 
ceit, as  far  as  I  know,  might  have 
part  in  the  inconlulerate  meafiire:  for 
does  it  not  look  as  if  I  thought  my- 
felf  more  capable  of  obviating  diffi- 
culties, than  any-body  elfe  of  my  fa- 
mily ? 

But  you  mvift  not,  my  dear,  fup- 
pofe  my  heart  to  be  ftill  a  confederate 
with  my  eye.  That  deluded  eye  now 
clearly  fees  it's  fault,  and  the  mifled 
heart  defpifes  it  for  it.  Hence  the  ap- 
plication I  am  making  to  my  uncle : 
hence  it  is,  that  I  can  fay,  (I  think 
truly)  that  I  would  atone  for  my  fault 
at  any  rate,  even  by  the  facrifice  of  a 
limb  or  two,  if  that  would  do. 

Adieu,  my  deareft  friend  1  —  May 
your  heart  never  know  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  pain  mine  at  prefent  feels  ! 
prays  j?oar 
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LETTER    XL 

MISS   HOWE,    TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY    IO. 

I  Will  write!  No  man  (hall  write  for 
me*.     No  woman  (nail  hinder  me 
from  writing.     Surely  I  am  of  age  to 
diftinguilh  between  reafon  and  caprice. 

*  ClariffapropofesMr.  Hi.kmatt  to  write  forMifr  H  we.     See  Vol.  HI.  Letter  LX IX- 
P^rag.  5,  £  ult. 
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I  am  not  writing  to  n  man,  am  I  ?— If 
I  were  carrying  on  a  correfpondence 
with  a  fellow,  of  whom  my  mother 
difipproved,  . and  whom  it  might  be 
improper  for  me  to  encourage,  my  own 
honour  and  my  duty  would  engage  my 
obedience.  But  as  the.cafe  is  fo  widely 
different,  not  a  word  more  on  this  fub- 
jec~t,  I  befeech  you  ! 

I  much  approve  of  your  refolution  to 
leave  this  wretch,  if  you  can  make  up 
with  your  uncle. 

I  hate  the  man — Mod  heartily  do  I 
hate  him,  for  hjs  teazing  ways.  The 
very  reading  of  your  account  of  them 
teazes  me  almoft  as  much  as  they  cari 
you .  May  you  have  encouragement  to 
fly  the  fooli(h  wretch ! 

I  have  other  reafons  to  wifh  you 
may:  for  Ihavejuft  made  an  acquaint- 
ance with  one  who  knows  a  vaft  deal  of 
his  private  hiftory.  The  man  is  reallv 
a  villain,  my  dear!  an  execrable  one! 
if  all  be  true  that  I  have  heard:  and  yet 
I  am  promifed  other  particulars.  I  do 
affure  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  had  he 
a  dozen  lives,  he  might  have  forfeited 
them  all,  and  been  dead  twenty  crimes 
ago. 

If  ever  you  condefcend  to  talk  fami- 
liarly with  him  again,  aik  him  after 
Mifs  Eetterton,  and  what  became  of 
her.  And  if  he  fhuffie  and  prevaricate 
as  to  her,  queftion  him  about  Mifs 
Lotkyer. — O  my  dear,  the  man's  a  vil- 
lain ! 

I  will  have  your  uncle  founded,  as 
you  deiire,  and  that  out  of  hand.  But 
yet  I  am  afraid  of 'the  fuccefs;  and  this 
for  feveral  reafons.  'Tis  hard  to  fay 
whar  the  facrifice  of  your  eftate  would 
do  with  forne  people:  and  yet  I  muft 
not,  when  it  comes  to  the  teit,  permit 
you  to  make  it. 

As  your  Hannah  continues  ill,  I 
would  advife  you  to  try  to  attach  Dor- 
cas to  your  intereit.  Have  you  not 
been  impolitick.lv  fhy  of  her? 

I  with  you  cguld  come  at  fome  of  his 
letters.  Surely  a  man  of  his  negli- 
gent character  cannot  be  always  guard- 
ed. If  be  be,  and  if  you  cannot  en- 
gage your  iervant,  I  (hall  fufpe£l  them 
both.  Let  him  be  called  upon  at  a  (hort 
warning  when  he  is  writing,  or  when 
he  has  papers  lying  about,  and  fo  fur- 
prize  him  into  negligence. 

Sucn  enquiries,  I  know,  are  of  the 
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fame  nature  with  tliofe  we  make  at  an 
inn  in  travelling,  when  we  look  into 
every  corn?;'  and  clofet  fur  fear  of  a 
villain;  yet  fbould  he  frighted  out  of 
our  wits,  were  we  to  find  one.  But 
'tis  better  to  deleft  fuch  a  one  when  a- 
vake  and  up,  than  to  be  attacked  by 
him  when  in  bed  and  afleep. 

I  am  g'ad  you  have  your  cloaths. 
But  no  money!  No  books,  but  a  Spira, 
a  DrexeliiiS)  and  a  PraS'u e  of  Piety ! 
Thofe  who  fent  the  latter,  ought  to 
have  kept  it  for  themfelves — But  Imuft 
hurry  myfelf  from  this  fubjeft. 

You  have  exceedingly  alarmed  me 
by  what  you  hint  of  his  attempt  to  get 
one  of  my  letters.  I  am  affured  by  my 
new  informant,  that  he  is  the  head  of 
a  gang  of  wretches,  (thofe  he  brought 
you  among,  no  doubt,  were  fome  of 
them)  who  join  together  to  betray  in- 
nocent creatures,  aud  to  fupport  one 
another  afterwards  by  violence;  and 
were  he  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  freedoms  I  take  with  him,  I  fhould 
be  afraid  to  ftir  out  without  a  guard. 

I  am  forry  to  tell  you,  that  I  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  your  brother  lias 
not  laid  allde  his  fooliin  plot.  A  fun- 
burnt,  failor-looking  fellow  was  with 
me  juft  now,  pretending  great  fervice 
to  you  from  Captain  Singleton,  could 
he  be  admitted  to  your  fpeech.  I 
pleaded  ignorance  as  to  the  place  of 
your  abode.  The  fellow  was  too  well 
inftru&cd  for  me  to  get  any-thing  out 
of  in" in. 

I  wept  for  two  hours  inceflantly  on 
reading  yours,  whrch  inclofed  that 
from  your  coufin  Morden*.  My 
dearcft  creature,  do  not  defert  your- 
felf.  Let  your  Anna  Howe  obey  the 
call  of  that  friendfhip  which  has  united 
us  as  one  foul,  and  endeavour  to  give 
you  confolation. 

I  wonder  not  at  the  melancholy  re- 
flcftions  you  Ib  often  call  upon  your- 
fclf  in  your  letters,  for  the  itep  you 
have  been  forced  upon, on  one  hand, 
and  tricked  into  on  the  other.  A 
ftrange  fatality!  At  if  it  ixere  defigned 
to  Jbe-iv  the  vanity  of  all  human  pru- 
dence. I  wilh,  my  dear,  as  you  hint, 
that  both  you  and  I  have  not  too  much 
pri.ledwrjet<ves  iu  a  perhaps  too  confcious 
jajn  i  ioritj  over  others.  But  I  will  flop 
— How  apt  are  weak  minds  to  look  out 
for  judgments  in  any  extraordinaiy 


event !  'Tis  fo  far  right  that  it  is  better, 
and  fafer,  and  jufter,  to  arraign  otir- 
felves,  or  our  deareft  friends,  than 
Providence;  which  muft  always  have- 
wife  ends  toanfwer  in  it's  difpenfations. 

But  do  not  talk,  as  in  one  of  your 
former,  of  being  a  warning  only\— 
You  will  be  as  excellent  an  example, 
as  ever  you  hoped  to  be,  as  well  as  a 
warning:  and  that  will  make  your  fie- 
ry, to  all  that  fhall  come  to  know  it,  of 
double  efficacy.  For  were  it  that  fuch 
a  merit  as  yours  could  not  en  Cure  to 
herfelf  noble  and  generous  ufage  from 
a  libertine  heart,  who  will  expeft  any 
tolerable  behaviour  from  men  of  his 
character? 

If  you  think  yourfelf  inexcufable 
for  taking  a  ftep  that  put  you  into  the 
way  of  delufion,  luilhcut  cay  intention 
to  go  off  with  him,  what  inn  ft  thofe 
giddy  creatures  think  of  themfelves, 
who,  without  half  your  provocations 
and  inducements,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  decorum,  leap  walls,  drop  from 
windows,  and  fteal  away  from  their 
parents  houfe,  to  the  feducer's  bed,  in 
the  fame  day  ? 

Again,  if  you  are  fo  ready  to  ac- 
cufe  yourfelf  for  difpenfmg  with  the 
prohibitions  of  the  moft  unreafonable 
parents,  which  yet  were  but  half-pro- 
hibitions at  full;  what  ought  thofe  to 
do,  who  wilfully  fliut  their  ears  to  the 
advice  of  the  moft  reafonable;  and  that, 
perhaps,  where  apparent  ruin,  or  un- 
doubted inconvenience,  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  predetermined  \-zft\nth> 

And  laftly,  to  all  who  will  know 
your  ftory,  you  will  be  an  excellent 
example  of  watchfulnefs,  and  of  that 
caution  and  referve  by  which  a  prudent 
perfon  who  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a 
little  mifled,  endeavours  to  mend  her 
error;  and,  never  once  lofmg  fight  of 
her  duty,  does  all  in  her  power  to  re- 
cover the  path  me  has  been  rather  driven 
out  of,  than  chofen  to  fwerve  from. 

Come,  come,  my  deareft  friend,  con- 
fider  but  thefe  things ;  and  fteadily, 
without  defponding,  puri'ne  your  ear- 
neft  purpofes  to  amend  what  you  think 
has  been  amifs;  and  it  may  not  be  a 
misfortune  in  the  end,  that  you  have 
erred;  efpecially  as  fo  little  of  your 
will  was  in  your  error. 

And  indeed  I  muft  fay  that  I  ufe  the 
words  mifled,  and  error,  and  fuch -like, 


•  Sec  Letter  VII.  f  See  Vol.  III.  Letter  XXIV. 
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•nly  In  compliment  to  your  own  too 
ready  felf-accufations,  and  to  the  opi- 
nion of  one  to  whom  I  owe  duty:  for  I 
think  in  my  confcience,  that  every 
part  of  your  conduct  is  defenfible; 
and  that  thofe  only  are  blameable  who 
have  no  other  way  to  clear  themfelves 
but  by  condemning  you. 

I  expeft,  however,  that  fuch  me- 
lancholy reflections  as  drop  from  your 
pen  but  too  often,  will  mingle  with  all 
your  future  pleafures,  were  you  to 
marry  Lovelace,  and  were  he  to  make 
the  belt  of  hufbands. 

You  was  immenfely  happy,  above 
the  happinefs  of  a  mortal  creature,  be- 
fore you  knew  him:  every-body  almoft 
worfhipped  you :  envy  itfelf,  which 
lias  of  late  reared  up  it's  venomous 
head  again  ft  you,  was  awed  by  your 
ftiperior  worthinefs,  into  filence  and 
admiration.  You  was  the  foul  of 
every  company  where  you  vifited. 
Your  elders  have  I  feen  declining  to  of- 
fer their  opinions  upon  a  fubjcft  till 
you  had  delivered  yours;  often  to  fave 
themfelves  the  mortification  of  retract- 
ing theirs,  when  they  heard  yours. 
Yet,  in  all  this,  your  fweetnefs  of 
manners,  your  humility  and  affability, 
caufed  the  fubfcription  every-one  made 
to  your  fentiments,  and  to  your  fupe- 
riority,  to  be  equally  unfeigned  and 
unhefitating;  for  they  faw  that  their 
applaufe,  and  the  preference  they  gave 
you  to  themfelves,  fubjefted  notthem- 
lelves  to  infults,  nor  exalted  you  into 
any  vifible  triumph  over  them;  for  you 
had  always  fomething  to  fay  on  every 
point  you  carried  that  raifed  the  yield- 
ing heart,  and  left  every-one  pleafed 
and  fatisfied  with  themfeives,  though 
they  carried  not  off  the  palm. 

Your  works  were  (hewed  or  referred 
to  wherever  fine  works  were  talked  of. 
Nobody  had  any  but  an  inferior  and  fe- 
cond-hand  praife  for  diligence,  for 
eeconomy,  for  reading,  for  writing, 
for  memory,  for  facility  in  learning 
every-thing  laudable,  and  even  for  the 
more  envied  graces  of  perfon  anddrefs, 
and  an  all-furpafiing elegance  in  both, 
where  you  were  known,  and  thofe 
fubjecls  talked  of. 

The  poor  blefled  you  every  ftep  you 
trod:  the  rich  thought  you  their  ho- 
nour, and  took  a  pride  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  defcend  from  their  own 
clafs  foran  example  that  did  credit  to  it. 

Though  all  menwiftiedfor  you,  and 


fought  you,  young  as  you  were;  yet, 
had  not  thofe  who  were  brought  to  ad- 
drefs  you,  been  encouraged  out  of  for- 
did and  fpiteful  views,  not  one  of  them 
would  have  dared  to  lift  up  his  eyes  to 
you. 

Thus  happy  in  all  about  you,  thus 
making  happy  all  within  your  circle, 
could  you  think  that  nothing  would 
happen  to  you,  to  convince  you,  that 
you  ivere  not  to  be  exempted  from  the 
common  lot? — To  convince  you,  that 
you  tuere  not  abfolutely  perfefl;  and 
that you  mujl  not  expeft  to  pafs  through 
life  'without  trial,  temptation,  and  mif- 
f or  tune  ? 

Indeed  it  muft  be  owned  that  no 
trial,  no  temptation,  worthy  of  your 
virtue,  and  of  your  prudence,  could 
well  have  attacked  you  fooner,  becaufe 
of  your  tender  years,  nor  more  effec- 
tually than  thofe  heavy  ones,  under 
which  you  ftruggle;  fince  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  your  equanimity  and 
forefight  made  you  fuperior  to  common 
accidents;  for  are  not  moft  of  the 
troubles  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  common 
mortals  brought  upon  themfelves  either 
by  their  too  large  defires,  or  too  little  de- 
ferts? — Cafes,  both,  from  which  you 
ftood  exempt.— It  was  therefore  to  be 
fome  man,  or  fome  nvorfe  fpirit  in  the 
Jhape  of  one,  that,  formed  on  purpofe, 
was  to  be  fent  to  invade  you;  while  as 
mariy  other  fuch  fpirits  as  there  are 
perfons  in  your  family,  were  permitted 
to  take  poffeflion,  feverally,  in  one 
dark  hour,  of  the  heart  of  every  one 
of  it,  there  to  fit  perching,  perhaps, 
and  directing  every  motion  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  feducer  without,  in  order 
to  irritate,  to  provoke,  to  pufh  you 
forward  to  meet  him. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  feems,  as  I 
have  often  faid,  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
fate  in  your  error,  if  \\.ivere  an  error; 
and  this  perhaps  admitted  for  the  fake 
of  a  better  example  to  be  colle  fled  from 
your  SUFFERINGS,  than  could  have 
been  given,  had  you  never  erred:  for, 
my  dear,  the  time  of  ADVERSITY  if 
jour  SHINING-TIME.  I  fee  it  evi- 
dently, that  adverfity  muft  call  forth 
graces  and  beauties  whicli  could  not 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  a  run  of 
thatprofperous  fortune,  which  attend- 
ed you  from  your  cradle  till  now;  ad- 
mirably as  you  b;camet  and,  as  we  all 
thought,  greatly  as  you  deferred  that 
profperity. 

jP  All 
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All  the  matter  is,  the  trial  muft  he 
grievous  to  you.  It  is  to  me:  it  is  to 
all  who  love  you,  and  looked  upon  you 
as  one  fet  aloft  to  be  admired  and  imi- 
tated, and  not  as  a  mark,  as  you  have 
lately  found,  for  Envy  to  moot  it's 
lhafts  at. 

Let  what  I  have  written  above  have 
it's  due  weight  with  you,  my  dear; 
and  then,  as  warm  imaginations  are 
not  without  a  mixture  of  enthufiafm, 
your  Anna  Howe,  who,  on  re-perufal 
of  it,  imagines  it  to  be  in  a  ftyle  fupe- 
rior  to  her  ufual  ftyle,  will  be  ready  to 
flatter  herfelf  that  fhe  has  been  in  a 
manner  infpired  with  the  hints  that 
have  comforted  and  raifed  the  deje&ed 
heart  of  her  fuffering  friend;  who, 
from  fuch  hard  trials,  in  a  bloom  fo 
tender,  may  find  at  times  her  fpirits 
funk  too  low  to  enable  her  to  pervade 
the  furrounding  darknefs,  which  con- 
ceals from  her  the  hopeful  dawning  of 
the  better  day  which  awaits  her. 

I  will  add  no  more  at  prefent,  than 
that  I  amjfar  e<vcr -faithful  and  affec- 
tionate 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

TRIDAY,    MAY   II. 

I  Muft  be  filent,  my  exalted  friend, 
under  praifes  that  opprefs  my  heart 
with  a  confcioufnefs  of  not  deferving 
them;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  gene- 
rous defign  of  thofe  praifes  raifes  and 
comforts  it :  for  it  is  a  charming  thing 
to  ftand  high  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  we 
love;  and  to  find  that  there  are  fouls 
that  can  carry  their  friend/hips  beyond 
accidents,  beyond  body,  and  ties  of 
blood.  Whatever,  my  deareft  creature, 
is  my  ftiining-time,  the  time  of  a 
friend"!  adverfity  is  yours.  And  it 
would  be  almofta  fault  in  me  to  regret 
thofe  afflictions,  which  give  you  an  op- 
portunity fo  glorioufly  to  exert  thofe 
qualities,  which  not  only  ennoble  our 
lex,  but  dignify  human  nature. 

But  Itt  me  proceed  to  fubjcfts  lefs 
agreeable. 

I  am  forry  you  have  reafon  to  think 
Singleton's  projects  are  not  at  an  end. 
But  who  knows  what  the  failor  had  to 
propofe  ?— Yet  bad  any  good  been  in- 


tended me,  this  method  would  hardly 
have  been  fallen  upon. 

Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  your  let- 
ters fliall  be  fafe. 

I  have  made  a  handle  of  Mr.  Love- 
lace's, bold  attempt  and  freedom,  as  I 
told  you  I  would,  to  keep  him  ever 
fince  at  a  dillancc,  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  fee  the  fucccfs  of  the  ap- 
plication to  my  uncle,  and  to  be  at  li- 
berty to  embrace  any  favourable  over- 
tures that  may  arife  from  it.  Yet  he 
has  been  very  importunate,  and  twice 
brought  Mr. Mennel  from  Mrs.  F retch  - 
ville  to  talk  about  th«  houfe. — If  I 
Jhould  be  cbliged  to  make  up  icith  him 
again,  I  Jhatl  think  I  am  al-ivays  Jaitig 
my f elf  a  fpiie. 

As  to  what  you  mention  of  his 
newly-deteiled  crimes;  and  your  ad- 
vice to  attach  Dorcas  to  my  intereft; 
and  to  come  at  fome  of  his  letters; 
thefe  things  will  require  more  or  lefs 
of  my  attention,  as  I  may  hope  favour 
or  not  from  my  uncle  Harlowe. 

I  am  forry  that  my  poor  Hannah 
continues  ill.  Pray,  my  dear,  inform 
yourfelf,  and  let  me  know,  whether 
flie  wants  any-thing  that  bents  her 
cafe. 

I  will  not  clofe  this  letter  till  to-mor- 
row is  over;  for  I  am  refolved  to  go  to 
church;  and  this  as  well  for  the  fake  of 
my  duty,  as  to  fee,  if  I  am  at  liberty 
to  go  out  when  I  pleafe  without  being 
attended  or  accompanied. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  14. 

I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  avoid  a 
fliort  debate  with  Mr.  Lovelace.  I 
had  ordered  a  coach  to  the  door.  When 
I  had  notice  that  it  was  come,  I  went 
out  of  my  chamber  to  go  to  it;  but 
met  him  drefled  on  the  ftairs-head  with 
a  book  in  his  hand,  but  without  his 
hat  and  fword.  He  aflted  with  an  air 
very  folemn,  yet  refpe&ful,  if  I  were 
going  abroad.  I  told  him,  I  was. 
He  defired  leave  to  attend  me,  if  I 
were  going  to  church.  I  refufed  him. 
And  then  he  complained  heavily  of  my 
treatment  of  him;  and  declared,  that 
he  would  not  live  fuch  another  week  as 
the  paft,  for  the  world. 

I  owned  to  him  very  frankly,  that  I 
had  made  an  application  to  my  friends; 
and  that  I  was  refolved  to  keep  myfelf 
to  myfelf  till  I  knew  the  iflue  of  it. 

He  coloured,  and  feemed  furprized. 
But  checking  himfelf  in  foraething  he 

wa» 
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was  going  to  fay,  he  pleaded  my  dan- 
ger from  Singleton,  and  again  deiired 
to  attend  me. 

And  then  he  told  me,  that  Mrs. 
Fretchville  had  defired  to  continue  a 
fortnight  longer  in  the  houfe.  '  She 
found,'  fuid  he,  '  that  I  was  unable 
to  determine  about  entering  upon  it ; 
and  now  who  knows  -ivhen  f'uch  a 
vapotirifh  creature  will  come  to  a  re- 
folution?  This,  Madam,  has  been 
an  unhappy  week;  for  had  I  not 
flood  upon  fuch  bad  terms  with  you, 
you  might  have  been  now  miftrefs  of 
that  houfe;  and  probably  had  my 
coufm  Montague,  if  not  Lady  Bet- 
ty, actually  with  you.' 
'  And  fo,  Sir,  taking  all  you  fay 
for  granted,  your  coufm  Montague 
cannot  come  to  Mrs.  Sinclair's? 
What,  pray,  is  her  objection  to  Mrs. 
Sinclair's  ?  Is  this  houfe  fit  for  me  to 
live  in  a  month  or  two,  and  not  fit 
for  any  of  your  relations  for  a  few 
days? — And  Mrs.  Fretchville  has 
taken  more  time  too'.1 — Then,  pufli- 
ing  by  fiim,  I  hurried  down  flairs. 

He  called  to  Dorcas  to  bring  him  his 
fword  and  hat;  and  following  me 
down  into  the  pafftge,  placed  himfelf 
between  me  and  the  door;  and  again 
defired  leave  to  attend  me. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  came  out  at  that  in- 
ftant,  and  afked  me,  if  I  did  notchufe 
a  difh  of  chocolate? 

'  I  wifh,    Mrs.   Sinclair,'    faid   I, 

•  you  would  take  this  man  in  with  you 
'  to   your  chocolate.     I   don't    know 
'  whether  I  am  at  liberty  to  ftir  out 

*  without  his  leave  or  not.* 

Then  turning  to  him,  I  afked,  If 
he  kept  me  there  his  prifoner? 

Dorcas  ju(t  then  bringing  him  his 
fword  and  hat,  he  opened  the  ftreet- 
door,  and  taking  my  reluclant  hand, 
led  me,  in  a  very  obfequious  manner, 
to  the  coach.  People  pafiing  by, 
ftopt,  flared,  and  whifpered — But  he 
is  Jo  graceful  in  his  perfon  and  drefs, 
that  he  generally  takes  every  eye. 

I  was  uneafy  to  be  fo  gazed  at;  and 
he  ftepped  in  after  me,  and  the  coach- 
man drove  to  St.  Paul's. 

He  was  very  full  cf  afliduities  all 
the  way;  while  I  was  as  referved  as 
poffible:  and  when  I  returned,  dined, 
as  I  had  done  the  greateft  part  of  the 
week,  by  myfelf. 

He  told  me,  upon  my  refolving  to 


do  fo,  that  although  he  would  conti- 
nue his  paffive  obfervance  till  I  knew 
the  iflue  of  my  application;  yet  Imuft 
expecl,  that  then  I  fliould  not  reft  one 
moment  till  I  had  fixed  his  happy  day: 
for  that  his  very  foul  was  fretted  with 
my  flights,  refentments,  and  delays. 

A  wretch !  when  I  can  fay,  to  my 
infinite  regret,  on  a  double  account, 
that  all  he  complains  of  is  owing  to 
himfelf! 

O  that  I  may  have  good  tidings 
from  my  uncle! 

Adieu,  my  deareft  friend!— This 
(hall  lie  ready  for  an  exchange,  (as  I 
hope  for  one  to-morrow  from  you) 
that  will  decide,  as  I  may  fay,  the 
deitiny  of  jour 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XIII. 

MISS    HOWE,     TO     MRS.     JUDITH 
NORTON. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  II. 
GOOD    MRS.  NORTON, 

A^ANNOT  you,  without  naming 
\^i  me  as  an  advifer,  who  am  hated 
by  the  family,  contrive  a  way  to  let 
Mrs.  Harlowe  know,  that  in  an  acci- 
dental converfation  with  me,  you  had 
been  allured,  that  my  beloved  friend 
nines  after  a  reconciliation  with  her  re- 
lations? That  me  has  hitherto,  in 
hopes  of  it,  refufed  to  enter  into  any 
obligation  that  fliall  be  in  the  leaft  an 
hindrance  to  it:  that  flie  would  fain, 
avoid  giving  Mr.  Lovelace  a  right  to 
make  her  family  uneafy  in  relation  to 
her  grandfather's  eftate:  that  all  me 
wiflies  for  Itill  is  to  be  indulged  in  her 
choice  of  a  fingle  life,  and,  on  that 
condition,  would  make  her  father's 
pleafure  hers  with  regard  tothateftate: 
that  Mr.  Lovelace  is  continually  pref- 
fing  her  to  marry  him;  and  all  his 
friends  likewife:  but  that  I  am  fure, 
(lie  has  fo  little  liking  to  the  man,  be- 
caufe  of  his  faulty  morals,  and  of  the 
antipathy  of  her  relations  to  him,  th;it 
if  Ihe  had  any  hope  given  her  of  a  re- 
conciliation, flie  would  forego  all 
thoughts  of  him,  and  put  herfelf  into 
her  father's  protection.  But  that  their 
refolution  muft  be  fpeedy;  for  other- 
wife  flie  would  find  herfelf  obliged  to 
3  P  *  give 
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give  way  to  his  preffing  entreaties;  and 
it  might  then  be  out  of  her  power  to 
prevent  difagreeuble litigations. 

I  doaflure  you,  Mrs.  Norton,  upon 
my  honour,  that  our  deareft  friend 
knows  nothing  of  this  procedure  of 
mine:  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  ac- 
quaint you,  in  confidence,  with  my 
grounds  for.it. — Thefeare  they. 

She  had  defired  me  to  let  Mr.  Hick- 
man  drop  hints  to  the  above  effect  to 
.her  uncle  Harlowe;  but  indirectly  as 
from  bimfdf,  left,  if  the  application 
ihould  not  be  attended  with  fuccefs, 
and  Mr.  Lovelace  (who  already  takes 
.It  ill,  that  he  has  ib  little  of  her  fa- 
vour) come  to  know  it,  fhe  may  be 
deprived  of  every  protection,  and  be 
perhaps  fubjected  to  great  inconveni- 
«nces  from  fo  haughty  a  (pirit. 

Having  this  authority  from  her,  apd 
being  very  felicitous  about  the  fuccefs 
of  the  application,  I  thought,  that  if 
the  weight  of  fo  good  a  wife,  mother, 
and  fifter,  as  Mrs.  Harlowe  is  known 
to  be,  were  thrown  into  the  fame  fcale 
with  that  of  Mr.  John  Harlowe,  (fup- 
pofmg  he  could  be  engaged)  it  could 
hardly  fail  of  making  a  due  impref- 
fion. 

Mr.  Hickman  will  fee  Mr.  John 
Harlowe  to-morrow;  by  that  time  you 
may  fee  Mrs.  Harlowe.  If  Mr.  Hick- 
man finds  the  old  gentleman  favour- 
able, he  will  tell  him,  that  you  will 
have  feen  Mrs.  Harlowe  upon  the  fame 
account;  and  will  advife  him  to  join  in 
confultation  with  her  how  beft  to  pro- 
ceed to  melt  the  moft  obdurate  hearts  in 
the  world. 

This  is  the  fair  ftate  of  the  matter, 
and  my  true  motive  for  writing  to  you. 
I  leave  all  therefore  to  your  difcretion;  • 
and  moft  heartily  wifti  fuccefs  to  it; 
being  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Lovelace 
cannot  poflibly  deferve  our  admirable 
friend:  nor  indeed  know  I  the  man 
who  does. 

Pray  acquaint  me  by  a  line  of  the 
refult  of  your  interpofition.  If  it 
prove  not  fuch  as  mny  be  reasonably 
hoped  for,  our  dear  friend  (hall  know 
nothing  of  this  ftep  from  me;  and 
pray  let  her  not  from  you.  For,  in 
that  cafe,  it  would  only  give  deeper 
grief  to  a  heart  already  too  much  af- 
flicted. I  am,  dear  and  worthy  Mrs. 
Norton,  jour  true  friend, 

HOWE, 


LETTER    XIV. 

MRS.  NORTON,  TO  MISS  HOWE. 

SATURDAY,    MAY    I J. 
DEAR   MADAM, 

MY  heart  is  almoft  broken  to  be 
obliged  to  let  you  know,  that 
fuch  is  the  lituation  of  things  in  the  fa- 
mily of  my  ever-dear  Mifs  Harlowe, 
that  there  can  be  at  prefent  no  fucceft 
expected  from  any  application  in  her 
favour.  Her  poor  mother  is  to  be  pi- 
tied. I  have  a  moft  affecting  letter 
from  her;  but  muft  not  communicate  it 
to  you;  and  (he  forbids  me  to  let  it  Be 
known  that  (he  writes  upon  the  fub- 
ject;  although  (he  is  compelled,  as  it 
were,  to  do  it,  for  theeafe  of  her  own 
heart.  I  mention  it  therefore  in  con- 
fidence. 

I  hope  in  God  that  my  beloved  young 
lady  has  preferved  her  honour  invio- 
late. I  hope  there  is  not  a  man  breath- 
ing, who  could  attempt  a  facrilege  fo 
deteftable.  I  have  no  apprehenfion  of 
a  failure  in  a  virtue  fo  eftabliftied.  God 
for  ever  keep  fo  pure  a  heart  out  of  th« 
reach  of  furprizes  and  violence!  Eafe, 
dear  Madam,  I  befeech  you,  my  over- 
anxious heart,  by  one  line,  by  the 
bearer,  although  but  by  one  line,  to 
acquaint  me,  (as  furely  you  can)  that 
her  honour  is  unfullied. — If  it  be  not, 
adieu  to  all  the  comforts  this  life  can 
give :  fince  none  will  it  be  able  to  af- 
ford to  the  poor 

JUDITH  NORTON. 


LETTER    XV. 

MISS    HOWE,    TO     MRS.    JUDITH 
NORTON. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,   MAY  13. 
DEAR    GOOD   WOMAN, 

YOUR  beloved's  honour  is  invio- 
late!— Muft  be  inviolate!  And 
will  be  fo,  in  fpite  of  men  and  devils. 
Could  I  have  had  hope  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion, all  my  view  was,  that  me  mould 
not  have  had  this  man. — All  that  can 
be  faid  now,  is,  me  muft  run  the  rifque 
of  a  bad  hufband:  me,  of  whom  no 
man  living  is  worthy  1 

You  pity  her  mother — So  do  not  /.'  I 
pity  no  mother,  that  puts  it  out  of  her 

power 
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power  to  (hew  maternal  love,  and  hu- 
manity, in  orucr  to  patch  up  for  her- 
felf  a  precarious  and  lorry  quiet,  which 
every  blaft  of  wind  ihall  diiturb. 

I  hate  tyrants  in  every  form  and 
ihape:  but  paternal  and  maternal  ty- 
rants are  the  worftof  all;  for  they  can 
have  no  bowels. 

I  repeat,  that  I  pity  none  of  them. 
Our  beloved  friend  only  deierves  pity. 
She  had  never  been  in  the  hands  of  this 
man,  but  for  them.  She  is  quite 
blamelefs.  You  don't  know  all  her 
tfury.  Were  I  to  tell  you  that  flie  had 
no  intention  to  go  off  with  this  man, 
it  would  avail  her  nothing.  It  would 
enlyferve  to  condemn,  with  thofe  who 
/drove  her  to  extremities,  him,  who 
now  mu.fl  be  her  refuge.  I  am  your 
.fmcere  frietui  and  fer-vant, 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XVI. 

MRS.  HARLOWE,    TO    MRS.    NOR- 
TON. 

fNOT   COMM  UN  1C  A  TED  TIL  I.   THE  LET- 
TERS  CAME    TO   BE  COLLECTED.] 

SATURDAY,  MAY    13. 

I  Return  an  anfwer  in  writing,  as  I 
promifed,  to  your  communication. 
But  take  no  notice  either  to  my  Bel- 
la's Betty,  (who  I  underftand  fome- 
times  vifits  you)  or  to  the  poor  wretch 
herfelf,  nor  to  any-body,  that  I  do 
write.  I  charge  you  don't.  My 
heart  is  full:  writing  may  give  fome 
Vent  to  my  griefs,  and  perhaps  I  may 
write  what  lies  moft  upon  my  heart, 
without  confining  myfelf  ftric~lly  to  the 
prefent  fubjeft. 

You  know  how  dear  this  ungrateful 
creature  ever  was  to  us  all.  You  know 
how  iincerely  we  joined  with  every-one 
of  thofe  who  ever  had  feeri  her,  or  con- 
verfed  with  her,  to  praife  and  admire 
her;  and  exceeded  in  our  praife  even 
the  bounds  of  that  modefty,  which,  be- 
caufe  flie  was  our  own,  fhould  have  re- 
ftrainedus;  being  of  opinion,  that  to 
have  been  filent  in  the  praife  of  fo  ap- 
parent a  merit,  muft  rather  have  argued 
jblindnefs  or  affectation  in  us,  than  that 
we  fhould  incur  the  cenfure  of  vain  par- 
tiality to  our  own. 

When,  therefore,  any-body  congra- 


tukted  us  on  fuch  a  daughter,  we  re- 
ceived their  congratulations  without 
any  diminution.  It' it  was  laid,  'You 

*  are  happy  in  this  child/  we  owned, 
that  no  parents  ever  were  happier  in  a 
child.  If  more  particularly,  they  praifed 
her  dutiful  behaviour  to  us,  we  faid. 
She  knew  not  how  to  offend.  If  it  was 
laid,  '  Mifs  Clarifla  Harlowe  has  a  wit 
'  and  penetration  beyond  her  years;'  we, 
inftead  of  difallowing  it,  would  add— 

*  And  a  judgment  no  lefs  extraordinary 
'  than  her  wit.'     If  her  prudence  was 
praifed,  and  z  forethought y  which  every- 
one favv  fupplied  what  onlyj^rjandAr- 
perience  gave  to  others ;  'Nobody  n-eed  to 
'  fcruple  taking  leflbns   from  Clariflk 

*  Harlowe,'  was  our  proud  anfwer. 

Forgive  me,  O  forgive  me,  my  dear 
Norton — But  I  know  you  will;  for 
yours,  when  good,  was  this  child,  and 
your  glory  as  well  as  mine. 

But  have  you  not  heard  ftrangers,  as 
flie  patted  to  and  from  church,  ftop  to 
praii'e  the  angel  of  a  creature,  as  they 
called  her;  when  it  was  enough  for  thofe 
who  knew  who  (he  was,  to  cry,  «  Why* 
'  it  is  Mifs  Clari/a  Harlo-iveT — As'if 
every-body  were  obliged  to  know,  or 
to  have  heard  of  Clarifla  Harlowe,  and 
of  her  excellences.  While,  accujiowed 
to  praife,  it  was  too  familiar  to  her,  to 
caufe  her  to  alter  either  her  look  ox  her 
pace. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  ftifle  a 
pleafure,  that  had  perhaps  a  faulty  va- 
nity for  it's  foundation,  whenever  I  was 
fpoken  of,  or  add  re  fled  to,  as  the  mo- 
ther of  fo  fweet  a  child:  Mr.  Harlowe 
and  I,  all  the  time,  loving  each  other  the 
better  for  the  mare  each  had  in  fuch  a 
daughter.  - 

Still,  ftill  indulge  the  fond,  theover- 
flowing  heart  of  a  mother!  I  could  dwell 
forever  upon  the  remembrance  of  what 
flie  auflj,  would  but  that  remembrance 
banim  from  my  mind  what  fiieis! 

In  her  bofom,  young  as  flie  was,  could 
I  repofe  all  my  griefs — Sure  of  receiv- 
ing from  her  prudence  advice  as  well  as 
comfort;  and  both  insinuated,  in  fo 
humble,  in  fo  dutiful  a  manner,  that  it 
was  impoflible  to  take  thofe  exceptions 
which  the  diitance  of  years  and  cha- 
ra&er  between  a  mother  and  a  daugh- 
ter would  have  jnade  one  apprehenfive 
of  from  any  other  daughter.  She  was 
our  glory  when  abroad,  our  delight 
when  at  home.  Every-body  was  even 
covetous  of  her  company;  and  we 
>  grudged 
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grudged  her  to  our  brothers  Marlowe, 
and  to  our  fifter  and  brother  Hervey. 
Ko  other  contention  among  us,  then, 
but  who  fhoulcl  be  next  favoured  by 
her.  No  chiding  ever  knew  flie  from 
us,  but  the  chiding  of  lovers,  when  fhe 
was  for  (hutting  herfelf  up  too  long 
together  from  us,  in  purfuit  of  thoie 
charming  amufements  and  ufeful  em- 
ployments, for  which,  however,  the 
whole  family  was  the  better. 

Our  other  children  had  reafon  (good 
children  as  they  always  were)  to  think 
themfelves  neglecled.  But  they  like- 
wife  were  ib  fenfible  of  their  fitter's  fu- 
periority,  and  of  the  honour  (lie  reflected 
upon  the  whole  family,  that  they  con- 
fefled  themfelves  eclipfed,  without  en- 
vying the  eclipfer.  Indeed  there  was 
not  any-body  fo  equal  with  her,  in 
their  own  opinions,  as  to  envy  what  all 
afpired  but  to  emulate.  The  dear  crea- 
ture, you  know,  my  Norton,  gave  an 
eminence  to  us  all ! 

Then  her  acquirements.  Her  (kill  in 
mufick,  her  fine  needleworks,  her  ele- 
gance in  drefs;  for  which  fhe  was  fo 
much  admired,  that  the  neighbouring 
ladies  ufed  to  fay,  that  they  need  not 
fetch  fafhions  from  London ;  fince 
whatever  Mifs  ClarifTa  Harlowe  wore, 
wss  the  bejl  fafhion,  becaufe  her  choice 
of  natural  beauties  fet  thofe  of  art  far 
behind  them.  Her  genteil  eafe,  and  fine 
turn  of  perfon;  her  deep  reading,  and 
thefe,  joined  to  her  open  manners,  and 
her  chearful  modefty — O  my  good  Nor- 
ton, what  a  fweet  child  was  once  my 
Clary  Harlowe! 

This,  and  more, you  knew  her  to  be: 
for  many  of  her  excellences  were  owing 
to  yourfelf ;  and  with  the  milk  you 
gave  her,  you  gave  her  what  no  other 
uurfe  in  the  world  could  give  her. 

And  do  you  think,  my  worthy  wo- 
man, do  you  think,  that  the  wilful  lapfe 
of  fuch  a  child  is  to  be  forgiven  ?  Can 
fhe  herfelf  think,  that  flie  deferves  not 
the  fevered  punimment  for  the  abufe  of 
fuch  talents  as  were  entrtifted  to  her? 

Her  fault  was  a  fault  of  premedita- 
tion, of  cunning,  of  contrivance.  She 
has  deceived  evei  y-body's  expectations. 
Her  whole  fex,  as  well  as  the  family  flie 
fprung  from,  isdifgraced  by  it. 

Wou  Id  any-body  ever  have  believed, 
that  fuch  a  young  creature  as  this,  who 
had  by  her  advice  faved  even  her  over- 
lively  friend  from  marrying  a  fop,  and 
a  libertine,  would  herfelf  have  gone  off 


with  one  of  the  vileft  and  moft  noto- 
rious of  libertines  ?  A  man  whofe  cha- 
rafter  (he  knew;  and  knew  it  to  be  worfe 
than  the  character  of  him  from  whom 
flie  faved  her  friend;  a  man  againft 
whom  (he  was  warned  :  one  who  had 
had  her  brother's  life  in  his  hands  ;  and 
who  constantly  fet  our  whole  family  at 
defiance. 

Think  for  me,  my  good  Norton  ; 
think  what  my  unhappinefs  muft  be, 
both  as  a  wife  and  a  mother.  What 
reftlefsdays,  what  fleeplefs  nights;  yet 
my  own  rankling  anguifh  endeavoured 
to  be  fmoothed  over,  to  foften  the  an- 
guifli of  fiercer  fpirits,  and  to  keep  them 
from  blazing  out  to  further  mifchief ! 

0  this  naughty,   naughty  girl !    who 
knew  fo  well  what  flie  did  ;  and  who 
could  look  fo  far  into  confeqtiences, 
that  we  thought  flie  would  have  died, 
rather  than  have  done  as  (he  has  done! 

Her  known  character  for  prudence 
leaves  her  abfolutely  without  excufe. 
How  then  can  I  offer  to  plead  for  her, 
if,  through  motherly  indulgence,  I 
would  forgive  her  myfelf  ? — And  have 
we  not,  moreover,  fuffered  all  the  dif- 
grace  that  can  befal  us  ?  Has  not  (he? 

If  now  flie  has  fo  little  liking  to  his 
morals,  had  flie  not  reafon  before  to 
have  as  little  ?  Or  has  (he  fuffered  by 
them  in  her  own  perfon  ?— O  my  good 
woman!  I  doubt — I  doubt — Will  not 
the  characler  of  the  man  make  one 
doubt  an  angel,  if  once  in  his  power? 
The  world  will  think  the  worft.  I  am 
told  it  does.  So  likewife  her  father 
fears;  her  brother  hears:  and  what  can 

1  do? 

Our  antipathy  to  him  (he  knew  be- 
fore, as  well  as  his  character.  Thefe, 
therefore,  cannot  be  new  motives  with- 
out a  new  reafon. — O  my  dear  Mrs. 
Norton,  how  fliall  /,  how  can  you,  fup- 
port  ourfelves  under  the  apprehenfions 
to  which  thefe  thoughts  lead ! 

He  continually  prejfing  her,  you  fay, 
to  marry  him;  his  friends  likewife.  She 
has  reafon,  no  doubt  flie  has  reafon,  for 
this  application  to  us:  and  her  crime 
is  glofled  over,  to  bring  her  to  us  with 
new  difgrace!  Whither,  whither  does 
one  guilty  ftep  lead  the  mifguided  heart! 
—And  now,  truly,  to  have  a  ftubborn 
fpirit,  we  are  only  to  befounJeJ,  that 
the  application  may  be  occafionally  re- 
tra&ed  or  denied  ! 

Upon  the  whole:  were  I  inclined  to 
plead  for  her,  it  is  »oiv  the  mod  im- 
proper 
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proper  of  all  times.  Now  that  my  bro- 
ther Harlowe  has  difcouraged  (as  he 
laft  ni^ht  came  hither  on  purpofe  to  tell 
us)  Mr.  Hickman's  infmnated  appli- 
cation; and  been  applauded  for  it.  No-w, 
tlint  my  brother  Antony  is  intending  t® 
carry  his  great  fortune,  through  her 
fault,  in  to  another  family — Sheexpecl- 
ing,  no  doubt,  herfelf  to  be  put  into 
her  grandfather's  eftate,  in  confequence 
of  a  reconciliation,  and  as  a  reward  for 
her  fault :  and  infifting  ftill  upon  the 
fame  terms  which  me  offered  before, 
and  which  were  rejected — Not  through 
my  fault,  I  am  fure,  rejected ! 

From  all  thefe  things,  you  will  re- 
turn fuch  an  anfweras  the  cafe  requires. 
It  might  coft  me  the  peace  of  my  whole 
life,  at  this  time,  to  move  for  her.  God 
forgive  her1.  If  I  do,  nobody  elfe  will. 
And  let  it,  for  your  own  fake,  as  well  as 
mine,  be  a  fecret  that  you  and  I  have 
entered  upon  this  fubjeft.  And  I  de- 
fire  you  not  to  touch  upon  it  again  but 
by  particular  permiffion:  for,  O  my 
dear  good  woman,  it  fets  my  heart  a 
bleeding  in  as  many  ftreams  as  there  are 
veins  in  it! 

Yet  think  me  not  impenetrable  by  a 
proper  contrition  and  remorfe — But 
what  a  torment  is  it  to  have  a  will  with- 
out  a  power! 

Adieu!  adieu!  God  give  us  both  com- 
fort; and  to  the  once  dear— the  e-ver- 
dear  creature,  (for  can  a  mother  forget 
her  child?)  repentance,  deep  repen- 
tance! And  as  little  fuffering  as  may 
befit  His  blefled  will,  and  her  grievous 
fault,  prays_y<?«r  real  friend, 

CHARLOTTE  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XVII. 

MISS   HOWE,    TO  MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

SUNDAY,  MAY   14. 

HO  W  it  is  now,  my  dear,  between 
you  and  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  cannot 
tell.  But  wicked  as  the  man  is,  I  am 
afraid  he  muft  be  your  lord  and  ma- 
fter. 

I  called  him  by  feveral  rery  hard 
names  in  my  laft.  I  had  but  juft  heard 
of  fome  of  his  vileneffes,  when  I  fat 
down  to  write;  fo  my  indignation  was 
raifed.  But  on  enquiry,  and  recollec- 


tion, I  find  that  the  fu&s  laid  to  bi« 
charge  were  all  of  them  committed  fome 
time  ago — not  fince  he  has  had/ro-vf 
hopes  of  your  favour. 

This  is  faying  fomething  for  him. 
His  generous  behaviour  to  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter,  is  a  more  recent  in- 
ftance  to  his  credit;  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  \iniverfal  good  character  he  has 
as  a  kind  landlord.  And  then  I  Ap- 
prove much  of  the  motion  he  made  to 
put  you  in  poflellion  of  Mrs.  Fretch- 
ville's  houfe,  while  he  continues  at  the 
other  widow's,  till  you  agree  that  one 
houfe  mould  hold  you.  I  wifli  this  were 
done.  Be- fare  you  embrace  this  oftV, 
(if  you  do  not  foon  meet  at  the  altar} 
and  get  one  of  his  coufins  with  you. 

Were  you  once  married,  I  mould 
think  you  cannot  be  very  unhappy, 
though  you  may  not  be  fo  happy  with 
him  as  you  deferve  to  be.  The  (lake  he  has 
in  his  country,  and  his  reverfions;  th« 
care  he  takes  of  his  affairs;  hisfreedom 
from  obligation;  nay,  his  pride  with 
your  merit,  muft  be  a  tolerable  lecurity 
for  you,  I  mould  think.  Though  par- 
ticulars of  his  wickednefs,  as  they  come 
to  my  knowledge,  hurt  and  kicenfe  me; 
yet,  after  all,  when  I  give  myfelf  time 
to  reflect,  all  that  I  have  heard  of  him 
to  his  difadvantage  was  comprehended 
in  the  general  character  given  of  him 
long  ago,  by  Lord  M.'s  and  his  own 
difmifled  bailiff"*',  and  which  was  con- 
firmed to  me  by  Mrs.  Fortefcue,  as  I 
heretofore  told  you  f,  and  to  you  by 
Mrs.  GremeJ. 

You  can  have  nothing,  therefore,  I 
think,  to  be  deeply  concerned  about^ 
but  his  future  good,  and  the  bad  ex- 
ample he  may  hereafter  fet  to  his  owa 
family.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  very,  juft 
concerns  :  but  were  you  to  leave  him 
now,  either  ivith  or  without  his  con- 
fent,  his  fortune  and  alliances  fo  con- 
fiderable,  his  perfon  and  addrefs  fo  en- 
gaging, (every-one  excufing  you  now 
on  thofe  accounts,  and  becaufe  of  your 
relations  follies)  it  would  have  a  very 
ill  appearance  for  your  reputation.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  on  the  moft deliberate 
confideration,  advife  you  to  think  of 
that,  while  you  have  no  reafon  to  doubt 
his  honour.  May  eternal  vengeance 
purfue  the  villain,  if  he  give  room  for 
an  apprehenfion  of  this  nature! 

Yet  his  teazing  ways  are  intolerable: 
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hi*  aequiefcence  with  your  flight  de- 
lays, and  bis  refignednds  to  the  diftance 
you  now  keep  him  at,  (for  a  fault  lb 
much  flighter  as  he  muft  think,  than 
the  puniihment)  are,  unaccountable:  he 
doubts  your  love  of  bha,  that  is  very 
probable;  but  you  have  reafon  to  be 
furprized  at  bis  want  of  ardour;  a  blef- 
fing  fo  great  within  hi&  reach,  as  I  may 
fay. 

By  the  time  you  have  read  to  this 
place,  you  will  have  no  doubt  of  what 
has  been  the  i/Tue  of  the  conference  be- 
tween the  two  gentlemen.  I  am  equ al  ly 
fhocked,  and  enraged  againft  them  all. 
Againft  them  alt,  I  fay;  for  I  have  tried 
your  good  Norton's  weight  with  your 
mother,  (though  at  firft  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  tell  you  fo)  to  the  fame  purpofe 
as  the  gentleman  founded  your  uncle. 
Never  were  there  fuch  determined  brutes 
in  the  world  !  Why  ihould  I  mince  the 
matter?  Yet  would  I  fain,  met'ninks, 
make  an  exception  for  your  mother. 

Your  uncle  will  have  it,  that  you  are 
mined.  He  can  believe  every-thing  bad 
of  a  creature,  he  fays,  who  could  run 
away  with  a  man  ;  with  fuch  a  one  ef- 
pecially  as  Lovelace.  They  expected 
applications  from  you,when  fome  heavy 
diftrefs  had  fallen  upon  you.  But  they 
are  all  refolvednottoftiran  inch  in  your 
favour;  no,  not  to  fave  your  life? 

My  deai  eft  foul,  rcfolve  to  affert  your 
right.  Claim  your  own,  and  go  and 
live  upon  it,  as  yon  ought.  Then,  if 
you  marry  not,  how  will  the  wretches 
creep  to  you,  for  your  reverfionary  dif- 
pofitions! 

You  wereaccufed  (as  in  your  aunt's 
letter)  of  premeditation  and  contriv- 
ance in  your  el'cape.  Inltead  of  pitying 
jou,  the  mediating  perfon  was  called 
upon  to  pity  them;  who  once,  your  un- 
cle faid,  doated  upon  you :  who  took  no 
joy  but  in  your  prefencc :  who  devoured 
your  words  as  you  fj»oke  them:  who 
trod  over  again  your  footfteps,  as  you 
walked  before  them. — And  1  know  not 
what  of  this  fort. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  now  evident  to 
me,  and  fo  it  muft  be  to  yo\i,  when  you 
read  this  letter,  that  you  muft  be  his. 
And  the  fooner  you  are  fo,  the  better. 
Shall  we  fuppofe  that  mnnbge  is  not  in 
your  power  ?— I  cannot  have  patience 
to  fuppofe  that. 

lam  concerned,  methinks,  to  know 
how  you  will  do  to  condelcend,  (now 
JQU  fee  you  inuft  be  his)  after  you  have 


kept  him  at  fuch  a  drftance;  and  forties 
revenge  his  pride  may  put  him  upon 
taking  for  it.  But  let  me  tell  you,  that 
if  my  going  up,  and  fharing  fortunes 
with  you,  will  prevent  fuch  a  noble 
creature  from  rtooping  too  low ;  much 
more,  were  it  likely  to  prevent  your 
ruin;  I  would  not  hefrtate  a  moment 
about  it.  What  is  the  whole  world  to- 
me, weighed  againft  fuch  a  friend  as 
you  are  ?  Think  you,  that  any  of  the 
enjoyments  of  this  life  could  be  enjoy- 
ments tome,  were  you  involved  in  ca- 
lamities, from  which  I  could  either  alle- 
viate or  relieve  you,  by  giving  up  thofe 
enjoyments?  And  what  in  faying  this, 
and  acting  up  to  it,  do  I  offer  you,  but 
the  fruits  of  a'friendmip  your  worth  has 
created  ? 

Excufe  my  warmth  ofexprejfion.  The 
warmth  of  my  heart  wants  none.  I  am 
enraged  at  your  relations;  for,  bad  33 
what  I  have  mentioned  is,  I  have  not 
told  you  all ;  nor  now,  perhaps,  ever 
will.  I  am  angry  at  my  own  mother's 
narrownsfs  of  mind,  and  at  her  indif- 
criminatcadherencetoold  notions.  And 
I  am  exafperated  againft  your  foolifh, 
your  lo--w -vanity' 'd  Lovelace.  But  let 
us  ftoop  to  take  the  wretch  as  he  is,  and 
make  the  beft  of  him,  fmce  you  are 
deftined  to  ftoop,  to  keep  grovellers  and 
worldlings  in  countenance.  He  has  not 
been  guilty  of  direft  indecency  to  you. 
Nor  Jare  he — Not  fo  much  of  a  devil  as 
that  comes  to  neither.  Had  he  fuch 
villainous  intentions,  fo  much  in  his 
power  as  you  are,  they  would  have 
fhewn  themfelves  before  now  to  fuch  a 
penetrating  and  vigilant  eye,  and  to 
fuch  a  pure  heart  as  yours.  Let  us  fave 
the  wretch  then,  if  we  can,  though  we 
foil  our  fingers  in  lifting  him  op  from 
his  dirt. 

There  is  yet,  to  a  perfon  of  yonr  for- 
tune and  independence,  a  good  deal  to- 
do,  if  you  enter  upon  thole  terms  which 
ought  to  be  entered  upon.  I  don't  find, 
that  he  has  once  talked  of  fettlementi; 
nor  yet  of  the  licence.  A  fool im  wretch! 
— But  as  your  evil  delliny  has  thrown 
you  out  of  all  other  protection  and  me- 
diation, you  muft  be  father,  mother, 
uncle,  to  yourfelf ;  and  enter  upon  the 
requilite  points  for  yourfelf.  It  is  hard 
upon  you;  but  indeed  you  muft.  Your 
fituation  requires  it.  What  room  for  De- 
licacy no-iv? — Or  would  you  have  me 
write  to  him  ?  Yet  that  would  be  the 
fume  thing,  as  if  you  were  to  write 
yourfelf. 
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yourfelf.  Yet  write  you  mould,  I  think, 
if  you  cannot  fpeak.  But  fpeaking  is 
certainly  beft :  for  words  leave  no  traces; 
they  pafs  as  breath  j  and  mingle  with 
air;  and  may  be  explained  with  lati- 
tude. But  the  pen  is  a  witnefs  on  re- 
cord. 

I  know  the  gentlenefs  of  your  fpirit; 
I  know  the  laudable  pride  of  your  heart; 
and  the  juft  notion  you  have  of  the  dig- 
nity of  ourfex,  in  thefe  delicate  points. 
But  once  more,  all  this  is  nothing  now: 
your  honour  is  concerned  that  the  dig- 
nity I  fpeak  of,  mould  not  be  flood 
upon. 

*  Mr.  Lovelace, *  would  I  fay;  yet 
hate  the  foolifh  fellow  for  his  low,  his 
ftupid  pride,  in  wifhirgto  triumph  over 
the  dignity  of  his  own  wife—.'  I  am  by 
'  your  means  deprived  of  every  friend  I 

*  have  in  the  world.  In  what  light  am  I 
'  to  look  upon  you?  I  have  well  con- 

*  fidered  every-thing.    You  have  made 
'  fome  people,  much  againft  my  liking, 
'  think  me  a  (wife:  others  know  I  am 
'  not  married ;  nor  do  I  defire  any -body 
'  fliould  believe  I  am.    Do  you  think 
'  your  being  here  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
'  me  can  be  to  my  reputation  ?     You 
'  talked  to  me  of  Mrs.  Fretchville's 

*  houfe.' — This  will  bring  him  to  re- 
new his  laft  difcourfe  on 'that  fubjecl, 
if  he  does  not  revive  it  of  himfelf. — '  If 

*  Mrs.  Fretchville  knows  not  her  own 
'  mind,  what  is  her  houfe  to  me  ?  You 
'  talked  of  bringing  up  your  coufin 
'  Montague  to  bear  me  company:  if 

*  my  brother's  fchemes  be  your  pretence 

*  for  not  going  yourfelf  to  fetch  her,  you 

*  can  write  to  her.  I  infift  upon  bring- 
'  ing  thefe  two  points  to  an  iifue:  off  or 
'  on,  ought  to  be  indifferent  tome,  if 

*  fo  to  them,'' 

Such  a  declaration  muft  bring  all  for- 
ward. There  are  twenty  ways,  my  dear, 
that  you  would  find  out  for  another  in 
your  circumftances.  He  will  difdain, 
from  his  native  infolence,  to  have  it 
thought  he  has  any-body  to  confult. 
Well,  then,  will  he  not  be  obliged  to 

declare  himfelf?  And  if  he  doe  s,  no  de-     T  Muft  trouble  you' with  my  concerns 

though  your  own  are  fo  heavy  upor 


ceflary.  Twice  already  have  you,  my 
dear,  if  notoftener,  modefly'da^iuay  fuch 
opportunities  as  you  ought  not  to  have 
flipt.  As  to  fettlements,  if  they  come 
not  in  naturally,  e'en  leave  them  to  his 
own  juftice,  and  to  the  juftice  of  his 
family.  And  there's  an  end  of  the 
matter. 

This  is  -my  advice:  mend  it  as  cir- 
cumftances offer,  and  follow  jour  onun* 
But,  indeed,  my  dear,  this,  or  fomething 
like  it,  would  I  do.  And  let  him  tell 
me  afterwards,  if  he  dared  or  would, 
that  he  humbled  down  to  his  (hoe- 
buckles  the  perfon  it  would  have  been 
his  glory  to  exalt. 

Support  yourielf,  mean  time, with  re- 
flections worthy  of  yourfelf.  Though 
tricked  into  this  man's  power,  you  are 
not  meanly  fubjugated  to  it.  All  his 
reverence  you  command,  or  rather,  as 
I  may  fay,  infpire;  fmce  it  was  never 
known,  that  he  had  any  reverence  for 
aught  that  was  good,  till  you  was  with 
him:  and  heprofefles  now  and -then  to 
be  fo  awed  and  charmed  by  your  ex- 
ample, as  that  the  force  of  it  (hall  re- 
claim him. 

I  believe  you  will  have  a  difficult  tafk 
to  keep  him  to  it:  but  the  more  will  be 
your  honour,  if  you  effecl  his  reforma- 
tion: and  it  is  my  belief,  that  if  you 
can  reclaim  this  great,  this  fpecious  de- 
ceiver, who  has,  morally  fpeaking,  fuch 
a  number  of  years  before  him,  you  will 
favefrom  ruin  amultitudeof  innocents; 
for  thofe  feem  to  me  to  have  been  the 
prey  for  which  he  has  fpread  his  wicked 
inares.  And  who  knows  but,  for  this 
very  purpofe,  principally,  a  perfon  may 
have  been  permitted  to  fwerve,  whofe 
heart  or  will  never  was  in  her  error,  and 
who  has  fo  much  remorfe  upon  her  for 
having,  as  fiie  thinks,  erred  at  all  ?— 
Adieu',  my  deareit  friend. 

;..    ANN  A  HOWE. 

INCLOSED  IK  THE   ABOVE. 


lays  on  your  fide,  I  befeech  you.  Give 
him  the  day.  Let  it  be  a  fhort  one.  It 
\*ould  be  derogating  from  your  own 
merit,  and  honour  too,  let  me  tell  you, 
even  although  he  mould  not  be  fo  ex- 
plicit as  he  ought  to  be,  to  ieem  but  to 
tloubt  his  meaning ;  and  to  wait  for 
that  explanation  .for  which  I  mould  for 
cvei-  deipife  him,  if  he  makes  it  ne. 


though  your  own  are  to  heavy  upon, 
you.  A  pieceof  news  I'havetotell  you. 
Your  uncle  Antony  is  difpofed  to  mar- 
ry. With  --whom,  think  you?  With  my 
mother.  True,  indeed.  Your  family 
know  it.  All  is  laid  with. redoubled 
malice  at  your  door.  And  there  the  aid 
foul  himfelf  lay's  it.1. 

Take  no  notice  of  this  intelligence., 
3.Q  not 
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not  fo  much  as  in  your  letters  to  me, 
for  fear  of  accidents. 

I  think  it  can't  do.  But  were  I  to 
provoke  my  mother,  that  might  afford 
a  pretence.  Elfe,  I  fliould  have  been 
with  you  before  now,  I  fancy. 

The  firft  likelihood  that  appears  to 
me  of  encouragement,  I  difmifs  Hick- 
mart,  that's  certain.  If  my  mother  dif- 
oblige  me  in  fo  important  an  article,  I 
fhan't  think  of  obligmg  her  hi  fuch 
another.  It  is  impoffible,  furely,  that 
the  defire  of  popping  me  off  to  that  ho- 
ncft  man  can  be  with  fuch  a  view. 

I  repeat,  that  it  cannot  come  to  any- 
thing. But  thefe  ivUtnvs — Then  fuch 
a  love  in  us  all,  both  old  and  young, 
of  being  courted  and  admired!— And 
fo  irrefrftible  ts  their  elderjhips  to  be 
flattered,  that  all  power  is  not  over  with 
them;  but  that  they  may  (till  clafs  and 
prank  it  with  thsirdaughters.-'-It  vex- 
ed me  heartily  to  have  her  tell  me  of 
this  propcfai  with  lelf-complaifant  fim- 
perings;  and  yet  (he  affected  to  fpeak 
of  it,  as  if  fhe  had  no  intention  to  en- 
courage it. 

Thefe  antiquated  batchelors  (old  be- 
fore they  believe  themfelves  to  be  fo) 
imagine,  that  when  they  have  once  per- 
fuaded  tbemfttvei  to  think  of  the  itate, 
they  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
make  their  minds  known  to  the  wo- 
rn a^. 

Your  uncle's  overgrown  fortune  is, 
indeed,  a  bait;  a  tempting  one.  A 
faucy  daughter  to  be  got  rid  of!  The 
memory  of  the  father  of  that  daughter 
not  precious  enough  to  weigh  much!— 
But  let  him  advance  if  he  dare— Let  her 
encourage—  But  I  hope  fhe  won't. 

Excufe  me,  mydear.  I  am  nettled. 
They  have  fearfully  rumpled  my  gorget. 
You'll  think  me  faulty.  So  I  won't 
put  my  name  to  this  ieparatc  paper. 
Other  hands  may  referable  mine.  You 
did  not  fee  me  write  it. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HO>VE. 

MOKPAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY   Ij. 

NOW,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  my 
bed,  my  only  friend,  that  I  have 
•Imt  one  choice  to  make.     And  now  I 
do  find,  that  I  have  carried  my  refent- 
ment  againft  tbi»  ma/i   too  f .u  ;   fincc 


now  I  am  to  appear  as  if  under  an  oblr- 
gation  to  his  patience  with  me  for  a 
conduit,  which  perhaps  he  will  think 
(if  nothumourfomeand  chilclifh)  plain- 
ly demonftrative  of  my  little  efteem  of 
him  ;  but  a  fecwdnry  efteem  at  Jeaft, 
where  before,  his  pride  rather  than  his 
merit,  hard  made  him  expect  zfirji.  O 
my  dear!  to  be caft upon  a  man, that  rs 
not  a  generous  man ;  that  is,  indeed,  a 
cruel  man  !  A  man  that  is  capable  of 
creating  a  diftrefs  to  a  young  creature, 
who  by  her  evil  deftiny  is  thrown  into 
his  power;  and  then  of  enjoying  it,  as 
I  may  fay!  [I  verily  think  I  may  fay 
fo  of  this  favage !  ]  —  What  a  fate  is 
mine! 

You  give  me,  my  dear,  good- advice, 
as  to  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  I 
ought  to  treat  him :  but  do  you  confider 
to  ivhora  it  is  that  you  give  it? — And 
then  ihoukl  I  take  it,  and  fliould  he  be 
capable  of  delay,  I  unprotected,  defo- 
late,  nobody  to  fly  to,  in  what  a  wretch- 
ed light  mult  I  Itand  in  his  eyes;  and, 
what  is  (till  as  bad,  in  my  own!  O  my 
dear,  fee  you  not,  as  I  do,  that  the  cc- 
tajion  for  this  my  indelicate,  my  ftiock*- 
ing  fituation,  mould  never  have  been 
given  by  me,  of  all  creatures;  fmce  I 
am  unequal,  utterly  unequal,  to  the 
circumftances  to  which  my  inconfidera- 
tion  has  reduced  me! — What,  /  u» 
challenge  a  man  for  a  hulband!— /  to 
exert  myfelf  to  quicken  the  delayer  in 
his  refokuions  !  And  having,  as  you 
think,  Iwlt  an  opportunity,  to  begin  to 
try  to  recal  it,  as  from  myfelf ",  and/or 
myfelf!  To  threaten  him,  as  I  may  fay, 
into  the  mnrriage-ftate  ! — O  my  dear! 
if  this  be  right  to  be  done,  how  difficult 
is  it,  where  modelty  and  felf  (or  where 
pride,  if  you  pleafe)  is  concerned,  to 
do  that  right  ?  Or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  in 
your  words,  to  be  father,  mother,  un-- 
ile,  to  myfelf! — Efpecially  where  one 
thinks  a  triumph  over  one  is  intended. 

You  fay,  you  have  tried  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton's weight  with  my  mother— Bad  as 
the  returns  arc  which  my  application  by 
Mr.  Hickman  has  met  with,  you  tell 
me,  That  you  have  not  acquainted  me 
with  all  the  bad,  nor  now,  perhaps,  ever 
will.  But  why  fo,  my  dear?  What;/ 
the  bad,  what  can  be  the  bad,  whicli 
now  you  will  never  tell  me  of  ?— What 
worfe,  than  renounce  me!  and  for  ever! 
My  uncle,  you  fay,  believes  me  ruined: 
he  declares,  that  he  can  believe  every- 
thing bad  of  a  creature  who  could  run 

away 
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away  with  a  man:  and  they  have  ali 
made  a  refolution,  not  to  ftir  an  inch  in 
my  favour;  no,  not  to  lave  my  life.— 
Have  you  worfe  than  this,  my  dear,  be- 
hind ?— Surely  my  father  has  not  re- 
newed his  dreadful  malediftion! — Sure- 
ly, if  fo,  my  mother  has  not  joined  in 
it !  Have  my  uncles  given  it  their  fanc- 
tion,  and  made  it  a  family-ail  ?  And 
tk(.mfel--ues  thereby  more  really  faulty , 
than  even  THE  Yjuf>po/e  me  to  be,  though 
I  the  caufe  ef  that  greater  fault  in  them  ? 
—What,  my  dear,  is  this  word,  that 
you  will  leave  for  ever  unrevealed  ? 

0  Lovelace!  wky  coined  thou   not 
jufl  now,  while  thefe  black  profpe&s 
are  before  me  ?  For  now,  couldft  thou 
look  into  my  heart,  wouldll  thou  fee  a 
dillrefs   worthy  of  thy  barbarous  tri- 
umph! 

*        * 

1  WAS  forced  to  quit  my  pen.    And 
you  fay  you  have  tried  Mrs.  Norton's 
weight  with  my  mother  ? 

What  is  done  cannot  be  remedied  : 
but  I  wifh  you  had  not  taken  a  Itep  of 
this  importance  to  me  without  firfl  con- 
fulting  me.  Forgive  me,  my  dear,  but 
I  mult  tell  you  that  that  high-fouled 
and  noble  fViendfliip  which  you  have 
ever  avowed  with  ib  obliging  antj  fo 
uncommon  a  warmth,  although  it  has 
been  always  the  fubjeft  of  my  grateful 
admiration,  has  been  often  the  ground 
of  my  apprehenfion,  becaufe  of  it's  un- 
bridled fervour. 

Well,  but  now  to  look  forward,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  I  muft  be  his  :  and 
that  I  cannot  leave  him  with  reputation 
to  myl'elf,  whether  with  or  without  his 
confent.  I  muft,  if  fp,  make  the  beft 
of"  the  bad  matter. 

He  went  out  in  the  morning;  in- 
tending not  to  return  to  dinner,  unlefs 
(as  he  lent  me  word)  I  would  admit 
him  to  dine  with  me. 

I  excufed  myfelf.  The  man,  whofe 
anger  is  now  to  be  of  fuch  high  impor- 
tance to  me,  was,  it  feems,  difpleafed. 

As  he  (as  well  as  I)  expected,  that  I 
ihould  receive  a  letter  from  you  this  day 
by  Collins,  I  fuppofe  he  will  not  be 
long  before  he  returns;  and  then,  pof- 
f;bly,  he  is  to  be  mighty  (lately,  mighty 
tiiannijh)  mighty  foy,  if  you  pleafe!  And 
then  muft  I  be  very  humble,  very  fub- 
miflive,  and  try  to  infmuate  myfelf  into 
his  good  graces:  with  downcall  eye,  if 
Rot  by  Ipeech,  -jjfjj  his  forgivenels  for 


the  diftance  I  have  fo  perverfely  kept 
him  at! — Yes,  I  warrant! — But  I  mill 
fee  how  this  behaviour  will  fit  upon 
me! — You  have  al  ways  raillied  me  upon 
my  meeknefs,  I  think:  well,  then,  I 
will  try,  if  I  can  be  ftill  meeker,  mail  I ! 
— O  my  dear! 

But  let  ine  fit  with  my  hands  before 
me,  all  patience,  nil  refignation;  for  I 
think  I  hear  him  coming  up.  Or  fhali 
I  roundly  accoft  him,  in  the  words,  in 
the  form,  which  you,  my  dear,  pre- 
fcribed  ? 

He  is  come  in.  He  has  fent  to  me, 
all  impatience,  as  Dorcas  fays,  by  his 
afpcS. — But  I  cannot,  cannot  fee  him! 

MONDAY  NIGHT, 

THE  contents  of  your  letter,  and  my 
own  heavy  reflections,  rendered  mein~ 
capable  of  feeing  this  expelling  man. 
The  firft  word  he  aiked  Dorcas,  was, 
If  I  had  received  a  letter  fmce  he  had 
been  out?  She  told  me  this;  and  her 
anfwer,  that  I  had ;  and  was  falling, 
and  had  been  in  tears  ever  fmce. 

He  fent  to  defire  an  interview  with. 
me. 

I  anfwered  by  her,  That  I  was  not 
very  well.  In  the  morning,  if  better,  I 
would  fee  him  as  foon  as  he  plealed. 

Very  humble!  was  it  not,  my  dear? 
Yet  he  was  too  royal  to  take  it  for  hu- 
mility; for  Dorcas  told  me,  he  rubbed 
one  fide  of  his  face  impatiently;  and 
faicl  a  ram  word,  and  was  out  of  hu- 
mour; llalking  about  the  room. 

Half  an  hour  after,  he  lent  again; 
defiring  very  earneftly,  that  I  would  ad- 
mit him  to  fupper  with  me.  He  would 
enter  upon  no  fubjeclts  of  convocation, 
but  what  I  mould  lead  to. 

So  !  Ihould  have  been  at  liberty,  you 
•fee,  to  court  him! 

I  again  defired  to  be  excufed. 

Indeed,  my  dear,  my  eyes  were  fwell- 
ed:  I  was  very  low-fpirited;  and  could 
not  think  of  entering  all  at  once,  after 
the  diftance  I  had  kept  him  at  for  feve- 
ral  days,  into  the  freedom  of  converfa- 
tion  which  the  utter  rejection  I  have 
met  with  from  my  relations,  as  well  as 
your  advice,  has  made  neceflary, 

He  fent  up  to  tell  me,  that  as  he  heard 
I  was  fading,  if  I  would  proinife  to  eat 
fome  chicken  which  Mrs.  Sinclair  had, 
ordered  for  fupper,  he  would  acquiefce, 
—Very  kind  in  his  anger .'  Is  he  not  ? 

I  promifed.  that  I  would.  Can  J  be 
3  Qji  more 
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more  preparati<vely  eondefcending?— 
How  happy,  I'll  warrant,  if  I  may  meet 
him  in  a  kind and  forgiving  humour! 

I  hate  myfelf !  But  I  won't  be  in- 
fulted.  Indeed  I  won't  for  all  this. 


LETTER    XIX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
-^  HOWE. 

TUESDAY,  MAY   l6. 

I  Think  once  more,  we  feem  to  be  in  a 
kind  of  train;  but  through  a  ftorm. 
I  wili  give  you  the  particulars. 

I  heard  him  in  the  dining-room  at  five 
in  the  mon.ing.  I  had  refted  very  ill, 
and  was  up  too.  But  opened  not  my 
door  till  fix:  when  Dorcas  brought  me 
his  requeft  for  my  company. 

He  approached  me,  and  taking  my 
hand,  as  I  entered  the  dining-room,  '  I 

•  went  not  to  bed,  Madam,  till  two,' 
faid  he;  «  yet  flept  not  a  wink.     For 

•  God's  fake,  torment  me  not,  as  you 
'•  have  done  for  a  week  pad.' 

Hepaufed.   I  was  filent. 

'  At  firft,'  proceeded  he,  '  I  thought 
'  your  refentment  of  a  curiofity,  in 
•'  which  I  had  been  difappointed,  could 
'  not  be  deep;  and  that  it  would  go  off 
'  of  itfelf:  but  when  I  found,  it  was 
'  to  be  kept  up  till  you  knew  the  fuc- 
'  cefs  of  fome  new  overtures  which  you 

•  had  made,  and  which,  complied  with, 

•  might  have  deprived  me  of  you  for 
'  ever;  how,  Madam,  could  I  fupport 

•  myfelf  under  the  thoughts  of  having, 

•  with  fuchan  union  of  interefts,  made 
«  fo  little  impreflion  upon  your  mind  in 
'my  favour?' 

He  paufed  again.  I  was  ftill  filent. 
He  went  on. 

*  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  a.  proud 

•  heart,  Madam.    I  cannot  but  hope 

•  for  fome  inftances  of  previous  and  pre- 

•  ferable  favour,  from  the  lady  I  am 

•  ambitious  to  call  mine;  and  that  her 

•  choice  of  me  mould  not  appear,  not 

•  flagrantly  npptzr,  directed  by  the  per- 

•  verfencfsof  herfelfifhperfecutorSjwho 

•  are  my  irreconcileable enemies.* 
More  to  the  fame  purpofe  he  faid. 

You  know,  my  dear,  the  room  he  had 
given  me  to  recriminate  upon  him  in 
twenty  inftances.  I  did  not  fpare  him. 

*  Every- one  of  thefe  inftances,'  faid 
I,  (after!  had  enumerated  them)  'con- 

•  vinces  me  of  your  pride  t  indeed,  Sir, 
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but  not  of  your  merit.  I  confefs,  that 
I  have  as  mticli  pride  as  you  can  have, 
although  I  hope  it  is  of  another  kind 
than  that  you  fo  readily  a-vow.  But 
if,  Sir,  you  have  the  leaft  mixture  in 
yours,  of  that  pride  which  may  be  ex- 
pefted,  and  thought  laudable,  in  a 
man  of  your  bii  th,  alliances,  and  for- 
tune, you  mould  rather  wifti,  I  will 
prefume  to  fay,  to  promote  what  you 
call  my  pride,  than  either  to  fupprefs 
it,  or  to  regret  that  I  have  it.  It  is  this 
my  acknowledged  pride,' proceeded  I, 
that  induces  me  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that 
I  think  it  beneath  me  to  difown  what 
have  been  my  motives  for  declining, 
for  fome  days  paft,  any  converfation 
with  you,  or  vi fit  from  Mr.  Mennell, 
that  might  lead  to  points  out  of  my 
power  to  determine  upon,  until  I 
heard  from  my  uncle  Harlowe;  whom, 
I  confefs,  I  have  caufed  to  be  founded, 
whether  I  might  be  favoured  with  his 
intereft  to  obtain  for  me  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  my  friends,  upon  terms 
which  I  had  caufed  to  be  propofed.* 

*  I  know  not,'  faid  he,  '  and  fuppole 
mull  not  prefume  to  afk,  what  thefe 

.vere.  But  I  can  but  too  well 
them;  andthat  I  was  to  have 
preliminary  facrifice.  But 
you  niK  allow  me,  Madam,  to  fay, 
that  as^Buch  as  I  admire  the  noble- 
nefs  of^lur  fentiments  in  general, 
and  in  pBfeular  that  laudable  pride 
which  y^^fcave  fpoken  of;  I  wifli 
that  I  cotHfepmpliment  you  with 
fuch  an  unqfmty  in  it,  as  had  fet 
you  as  much^Hwe  alljubmifllon  to 
minds  implacafllMjd  qlreafonable, 
(I  hope  I  may/w^HfiiMfFence,  fay, 
that  your  brother's^fflgfifter's  are 
fuch)  as  it  has  above  artfcavour  and 
condefcenfion  to  me.' 

*  Duty  and  nature,  Sir,  call  upon  me 
to  make  the  fubmiffions  you  fpeaJ^f : 
there  is  a  father,  there  is  a  rri^Per, 
there  are  uncles  in  the  one  cafe,  to 
juftify  and  demand  thofe  fubmiffions. 
What,  pray,  Sir,  can  be  pleaded  for 
the  condefcenfion,  as  you  call  it  ?  Will 
you  fay,  your  merits,  either  with  re- 
gard to  them,  or  to  myfelf,  may?' 

'  This,  Madam,  to  be  laid,  after  the 
perfections  of  thofe  relations!  After 
what  you  have  luffered !  After  what 
you  have  made  me  hope!  Let  me,  my 
deareft  creature,  aflc  you,  (we  have 
been  talking  of  prjdt)  What  fort  of 
pride  r.vj;i  bis  be,  which  can  difpenfe 
«  with 
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«•  with  inclination  and  preference  in  the 
«  lady  whom  he  adores? — What  muft 
«  be  that  love ' 

'  Love,  Sir!  who  talks  of  love?— 
'  Was  not  merit  the  thing  we  were 
«  talking  of? — Have  /  ever  profeffed, 
'  have  /  ever  required  of  you  profeffions 
«  of  a  paffion  of  that  nature !— But  there 
«  is  no  end  of  thefe  debatings  ;  each_/» 
«  faultlefs,  each  fo  full  of  felf ' 

« I  do  not  think:  myklf  faultlefs,  Ma- 
«  dam — But-: — ' 

«  But  what,  Sir! — Would  you  ever- 

*  more  argue  with  me,  as  if  you  were 

*  a  child? — Seeking   palliations,    and 
'  makingpromifes? — Promifesofwhat, 
'  Sir?  Of  being  in  future  the  man  it  is 

*  a  fliame  a  gentleman  is  not? — Ofbe- 
'  ing  the  man^       •' 

'  Good  God!'  interrupted  he,  with 
eyes  lifted  up,  '  if  tbou  wertto  be  thus 

*  fevere ' 

«  Well,  well,  Sir,'  [impatiently]  'I 
'  need  only  to  obferve,  that  all  this  vaft 

*  difference  in  fentiment  {hews  how  un- 
'  paired  our  minds  are — So  let  us——' 

'  Let  us  what,  Madam ! — My  foul 

*  is  rifmg  into  tumults!'  And  he  look- 
ed fo  wildly,  that  I  was  a  good  deal  ter- 
rified— «  Let  us  what,  Madam!' 

I  was,  however,  refolved  not  to  de- 
fert  myfelf—  <  Why,  Sir, , let  us  refolve 

*  to  quit  every  regard  forVsach  other— 
*•  Nay,flamenotout — lam^poorweak- 

*  minded  creature  in  fome  wings  :  but 
'  where  what  I  Jhould  be,  olfcot  deferve 
*•  to  live  if  I  am  not,  is  in  the  queftion, 
'  I  have  a  great  and  invincible  fpirit, 

*  or  my  own  c^ceit  betrays  me — Let 
'-  us  refolve  tcFquit  evqjp  regard  for 
'  each  other  that  is  mwe  than  civil. 
'  This  you  may  depend  upon ;   I  will 
'  never  marry  any  other  man.     I  have 

*  feen  enough  of  your  fex;  at  lealt  of 
«  you. — A  fingle  life  mall  ever  be  my 
'  choijgL  while  I  will  leave  you  at  li- 

*  bertyno  purfuej/oar  own.' 

'  Indifference — worfe  than  indiffe- 
'  rence  !'  faid  he,  in  a  pafiion. 

Interrupting  him — '  Indifference  let 

*  it  be — You  have  not  (in  my  opinion 

*  at  leaft)  deferved  that  it  mould  be 

*  other  :  if  you  have  \r\your  own,  you 
'  have  caufe  (at  leaft  your  pride  has)  to 
'  hate  me  for  mif- judging  you.' 

*  Dearelt,  deareft  creature!'  fnatch- 
ing  my  hand  with  fiercenefs,  '  let  me 

*  befeech  you  to  be  uniformly  noble  !— 

*  Civil  regards.  Madam  [—Civil  re- 


1  gards.'—Can  you  fo  expect  tonarrovr 

*  and  confine  fuch  a  paffion  as  mine!' 

*  Such  a  paffion  as  yours,  Mr.  Lore- 
'  lace,  deferves  to  be  narrowed  and 
'  confined.  It  is  either  the  paffion  joz« 
1  do  not  think  it,  or  /  do  not.  I  quef- 

*  tion  whether  your  mind  is  capable  of 
'  being/y  narrowed  andyo  widened,  as 

*  is  neceffary  to  make  it  be  what  I  wifli  . 

*  it  to  be.  Lift  up  your  hands  arid  your     >^ 
'  eyes,   Sir,   in  fdent  wonder,  if  y.oi&r 

*  pleafe;  but  what  dfl^tbat  winder 
'  exprefs,  what  does  it  convince  me  of, 

*  but  that  we  are  not  born  for  one  ano- 
«  ther?' 

•  '  By  my  foul,'  faid  he,  and  grafped 
my  hand  with  an  eagtrnefs  that  hurt  it, 
'  we  were  born  for  one  another :  yon 

*  muft  be  mine — You  /hall  be  mine,* 
[and  put  his  other  arm  round  me]  '  al- 
'  though  my  damnation  were  to  be  the 
'  purchafe!' 

I  was  ftill  more  terrified — '  Let  me 
c  leave  you,  Mr.  Lovelace,'  faid  I; 
'  or  do  you  be  gone  from  me.  Is  the 
'  paffion  you  boaft  of  to  be  thusihock- 

*  ingly  demonftrated  ?' 

'  You  muft  not  go,  Madam  !— You 

*  muft  not  leave  me  in  anger.' 

'  I  will  return— I  will  return — When 
'  you  can  be  lefs  violent — lefs  /hock- 
'  ing!' 

And  he  let  me  go. 

The  man  quite  frighted  me;  info- 
much  that  when  I  got  into  my  chamber, 
I  found  a  fudden  flow  of  tears  a  great 
relief  to  me. 

In  half  an  hour,  he  fent  a  little  billet, 
expreffing  his  concern  for  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  behaviour,  and  prayed  to 
fee  me. 

I  went.  Becaufe  I  could  not  help  my- 
felf, I  went. 

He  was  full  of  his  excufes.— O  my 
dear!  what  would  you,  even  you,  do 
with  fuch  a  man  as  thisj  and  in  my 
fituation  ? 

It  was  very  poflible  for  him  now,  he 
faid,  to  account  for  the  workings  of  a 
beginning  phrenzy.  For  his  part,  he 
was  near  diftraclion.  All  laft  week  to 
fuffer  as  he  had  fuffered ;  and  now  to 
talk  of  civil  regards  only,  when  he 
had  hoped  from  the  noblenefs  of  my 
mind— 

«  Hope  what  you  will,'  interrupted  Ij 

*  I  muft  infift  upon  it,  that  our  minds 

*  are  by  no  means  fuited  to  each  other. 

*  You  have  brought  me  into  difficulties. 

*  I  am 
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I  am  deferred  by  every  friend  but 
Mil's  Howe.  My  true  fentiments  I 
will  not  conceal — It  is  againft  my 
will,,  that  I  muft  fubmit  to  owe  pro- 
teftion  from  a  brother's  proje&s, 
which  Mif*  Howe  thinks  arc  not 
given  over,  to  you,  who  have  brought 
me  into  thefe  ftreights:  not  with  my 
own  concurrence  brought  me  into 
then;  remember  that — ' 

*  I  do  remember  that,   Madam!— 
So  often  reminded,  how  can  I  forget 
it?' 

•  Yet  I  luiil  owe  to  you  this  pro- 
tection, if  it  be  neceflary,  in  the  ear- 
neft  hope,  that  you  will  //&«/»,  rather 
tbanfeek  mifchicf,  if  any  further  en- 
quiry after  me  be  made.     But  what 
binders  you  from  leaving  me? — Can- 
not I  fend  to  you?  The  widow  Fretch- 
ville,  it  is  plain,  knows  not  her  own 
mind:  the  people  here  indeed  are  more 
civil  to  me  every  day  than  other:  but 
I  had  raiher  have  lodgings  more  agree - 
abietomy  circumftauces.  I  beftknow 
what  will  luit  them;  and  am  refolved 
not  to  be  obliged  to  any-body.     If 
you  leave  me,  I  will  privately  retire 
to  fome  one  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, and  there  wait  my  coufinMor- 
dcn's  arrival  with  patience.* 

'  I  prefume,  Madam,'  replied  he, 
From  what  you  have  faid,  that  your 
application  to  Harlowe  Place  has 
proved  unfuccefsful:  I  therefore  hope, 
that  you  will  now  give  me  leave  to 
mention  the  terms  in  the  nature  of 
fettlements,  which  I  have  long  in- 
tended to  propofe  to  you;  and  which 
having  till  now  delayed  todo,  through 
accidents  not  proceeding  from  my- 
felf; I  had  thoughts  of  urging  to  you 
the  moment  you  entered  upon  jour  neiv 
boufe;  and  upon  your  finding  your- 
felf  as  independent  in  appearance  as 
you  are  in  faft.  Permit  me,  Ma- 
dam, to  propofe  thefe  matters  to  you 
— Not  with  an  expectation  of  your 
iyimeJiait  cufiver^  but  for  your  con- 
fideration." 

\Vcr«  not  hefitation,  a  felf-felt  glow, 
a  downcaft  eye,  encouragement  more 
than  enough  ?  And  yet  you  will  ob- 
ferve  (as  I  now  dopn  recollection)  that 
he  was  in  no  great  hurry  to  folicit  for  a. 
rffov;  fince  he  had  no  thoughts  of  pro- 
poling  fettlements,  till  I  had  got  into 
my  new  boufe;  and  now,  in  his  jjrent 
cwnplaifance  to  me,  he  defired  leave  to 
yrpppfc  hi  *  terms,  not  with  an  expec- 


tation of  my  immediate  anfiver;  but 
formycotifiJerationonly—'  Yet,mydear, 
your  advice  was  too  much  in  my  head 
at  this  time.  I  hefitated. 

He  urged  on  upon  my  filence:  he 
would  call  God  to  witnefs  to  the  juftice, 
nay  to  the  generofity  of  his  intentions 
to  me,  if  I  would  be  fo  good  as  to  hear 
v/hat  he  had  to  propofe  to  me,  as  to  fet- 
tlements. 

Could  not  the  man  have  fallen  into 
the  fubjeft  without  this  parade  ?  Many 
a  point,  you  know,  is  refufed,  and 
ought  to  be  refufed,  if  leave  be  afked  to 
introduce  it;  and  when  once  refufed, 
the  refufal  muft  in  honour  be  adhered 
to — Whereas,  had  it  beenyfoWin  upon 
one,  as  I  may  fay,  it  might  have  me- 
rited further  confideratio;i.  -If  fuch  a 
man  as  Mr.  Lovelace  knows  not  this, 
who  mould  ? 

But  he  feemed  to  think  it  enough  that 
he  had  afked  my  leave  to  propofe  his 
fentiments.  He  took  no  advantage  of 
my  filence,  as  I  prefume  men  as  modefl 
as  Mr.  Lovelace  would  have  done,  in 
a  like  cafe:  yet  gazing  in  my  face  very 
confidently,  and  feeming  to  expe6l  my 
anfwer,  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to 
give  the  fubjeil  a  more  dijfufe  turn,  in 
order  to  fave  myfelf  the  mortification 
of  appearing  too  ready  in  my  compli- 
ance, after  I'uch  a  diftance  as  had  been 
between  us;  and  yet  (in  purfuance  of 
your  advice)  I  was  willing  to  avoid  the 
necefllty  of  giving  him  fuch  a  repulfe, 
as  might  again  throw  us  out  of  the 
courfe— -A  cruel  alternative  to  be  re- 
duced to! 

'  You  talk  of  generofity,  Mr.  Love- 
lace/  faid  I;  '  and  you  talk  ofjujiice; 
perhaps,  without  having  confidered 
the  force  of  the  words,  in  the  fenle 
you  ufe  them  on  this  occafion — Let 
me  tell  you  what  generofity  is,  in  my 
fenfe  of  the  word — TRUE  GENE- 
ROSITY is  not  confined  to  pecuniary 
inltances:  it  is  more  than  politenefs: 
it  is  more  than  good  faith:  it  is  more 
than  honour:  it  is  more  thznjujlice : 
fince  all  thefe  are  but  duties,  and 
what  a  worthy  mind  cannot  difpenfe 

with.       But    TRUE   GENEROSITY  is 

greatnefs  of  foul.  It  incites  us  to  do 
more  by  a  fellow-creature,  than  can 
be  ftriclly  required  of  us.  It  obliges 
us  to  haften  to  the  relief  of  an  objefl 
thnt  wants  relief;  anticipating  evert 
/uch  a  one/s  hope  or  expectation.  Ce- 
nerofity,  Sir,  will  not  finely  permit 
5  a  worthy 
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a  worthy  mind  to  doubt  of  it's  ho- 
nourable and  beneficent  intentions: 
much  lefs  will  it  allow  itfelf  to  mock, 
to  offend  any  one;  and,  lead  of  all, 
a  perfon  thrown  by  adverfity,  mifhap, 
or  accident,  into  it's  protection.' 
What  an  opportunity  had  he  to  clear 
his  intentions  had  he  been  fo  difpofed, 
from  the  latter  fart  of  this  home  ob- 
fervation!— •'But  he  ran  away  with  the 
fir/t,  and  kept  to  that. 

'  Admirably  defined!'  hefaid — 'But 
4  who  at  this  rate,  Madam,  can  belaid 
'  to  be  generous  to  you? — Your  gene- 

*  rofity  I  implore;  while  juftice,  as  it 

*  mult  be  my  fole  merit,  (hall  be  my 

*  aim.     Never  wa»  there  a  woman  of 
«  fuch  nice  and  delicate  i'entiments!' 

*  It  is  a  reflection  upon  yourfelf, 
'  Sir,  and  upon  the  company  you  have 

*  kept,  if  you  think  thefe  notions  either 

*  nice  or  delicate.     Thoufands  of  my 
'  fex  are  more  nice  than  I;  for  they 

*  would  have  avoided  the  devious  path 

*  I  have  been  furprized  into:  the  con- 
'  fequences  of  which  furprrze  have  laid 

*  me  under  the  fad  neceffity  of  telling 
'  a  man,  'who  has  not  delicacy  enough  to 
(  enter  into  thofe  parts  of  the  female  cha- 
'  rafter  ivhich  are  ifs  glory  and  dif- 
'  tinElion,  what  true  generofity  is.' 

His  divine  monitrefs,  he  called  me. 
He  would  endeavour  to  form  his  man- 
ners (as  he  had  often  promifed)  by  my 
example.  But  he  hoped  I  would  now 
permit  him  to  mention  briefly  thejuflice 
he  propofed  to  do  me,  in  the  terms  of 
the  fettlements ;  a  fubjeft  fo  proper,  be- 
fore now,  to  have  been  entered  upon; 
and  which  would  have  been  entered 
upon  long  ago,  had  not  my  frequent 
difpleafure  [1  am  ever  in  fault,  my 
dear!]  taken  from  him  the  opportunity 
he  had  often  wiflied  for:  but  now  hav- 
ing ventured  to  lay  hold  of  this,  no- 
thing mould  divert  him  from  improv- 
ing it. 

'  I  have  no  fpirits,  juft  now,  Sir,  to 
attend  to  fuch  weighty  points.  What 
you  have  a  mind  to  propofe,  write  to 
me:  and  I  mall  know  what  anfwer 
to  return.  Only  one  thing  let  me 
remind  you  af,  that  if  you  touch 
upon  any  fubjecT:,  in  which  my  fa- 
ther has  a  concern,  I  fhall  judge 
by  your  treatment  of  the  father,  what 
value  you  have  for  the;  daughter.' 
He  lookedzs  if  he  would  chufe  rather 
tofpeakthan  write:  but  had  \\cfaidfo, 
I  had  a  feyere  return  tg  have  made  upon. 
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him;  as  poflibly  he  might  fee  by  tr.y 
looks. 

*        # 

IN  this  way  are  we  now:  a  fort  of 
calm,  as  I  faid,  fucceeding  a  ftorm. 
What  may  happen  next,  whether  a 
ftorm  or  a  calm,  wifh  fuc.h  a  fpirit  as 
I  have  to  deal  with,  who  can  tell? 

But  ba  that  as  it  will,  I  think,  my 
dear,  I  am  not  meanly  off:  and  that  this 
is  a  great  point  with  me;  and  which  I 
know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear:  if  it 
v/ere  oniy,  that  I  can  fee  this  man  with- 
out lofmg  any  of  that  dignity  [What 
other  word  can  I  life,  fpeaking  of  my- 
felf,  that  betokens  decency,  and  not  ar* 
rogance?]  which  is  fo  neceflary  to  en- 
able me  to  look  up,  or  rather  with  the 
mind's  eye,  I  may  fay,  to  look  do-iun 
upon  a  man  of  this  man's  caft. 

Although  circumltances  have  fo  of- 
fered, that  I  could  not  take  your  ad- 
vice as  to  the  manner  af  dealing  with, 
him;  yet  you  gave  me  fo  much  courage 
by  it,  as  has  enabled  me  to  conduct 
things  to  this  iffue;  as  well  as  deter- 
mined me  againft  leaving  him:  which 
before,  I  was  thinking  to  do,  at  all  ad- 
ventures. Whether,  when  it  came  to 
the  point,  I  Jhould  have  done  fo,  or 
not,  I  cannot  fay,  becaufe  it  would? 
have  depended  upon  his  behaviour  at 
the  time. 

But  Jet  his  behariour  be  what  it  will, 
I  am  afraid,  (with  you)  that  flwrnki 
anj-thing  offer  at  Jail  to  oblige  me  to 
leave  him,  I  (hall  not  mend  my  iituation 
in  the  world's  eye;  but  the  contrary. 
And  yet  I  will  not  be  treated  by  him 
with  indignity  while  I  have  any  power 
to  help  myfelf. 

You,  my  dear,  have  accufed  me  of 
having  modeflfd  anvay,  as  you  phrafe 
it,  feveral  opportunities  of  being- 
Being  what,  my  dear?— Why,  the  wife 
of  a  libertine:  and  what  a  libertine  and 
his  wife  are,  my  coufin  Morden's  let- 
ter tells  us. — Let  me  here,  once  for  all, 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  motives 
of  my  behaviour  to  this  man,  and  for 
the  principles  I  have  proceeded  upon, 
as  they  appear  to  me  upon  a  clofe  i'elf- 
examination. 

Be  pleafed  then  to  allow  me  to  think, 
that  my  motives  on  this  occafion,  arife 
not  altogether  from  maidenly  nicenels; 
nor  yet  from  the  apprehenfion  of  what 
my  prefent  tormentor,  and  future  huf- 
band,  may  think  of  a  precipitate  com- 
pliar/ce,  gn,  fuc.h  a,  difagreeable  beha- 
viour 
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viour  a*  his:  but  they  arife  principally 
from  what  offers  to  my  own  heart;  re- 
fpefting,  as  I  may  fay,  it's  owa  re6li- 
tude,  it's  own  judgment  of  they?/  and 
the  unf.t;  as  I  would,  without  ftudy, 
»nfwer/or  myfelf  totnyfelf,  in  the/r/7 
place;  to  him,  and  to  the  tuorld,  in  the 
J'ecoKJ  only.  Principles  that  are  in  my 
mind;  that  I  found  there;  implanted, 
no  doubt,  by  the  firft  Gracious  Planter; 
which  therefore  impel  me,  as  I  may 
fay,  to  aft  up  to  them,  that  thereby  I 
may,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  be  ena- 
bled to  comport  myielf  worthily  in  both 
dates,  (the  fmgle  and  the  married)  let 
ethers  acl  as  they  will  by  me. 

I  hope,  my  dear,  I  do  not  deceive 
myielf,  and,  inftead  of  fetting  about 
rectifying  what  is  amifs  in  my  heart, 
endeavour  to  find  excufes  for  habits  and 
peculiarities,  which  I  am  unwilling  to 
caft  off  or  overcome.  The  heart  is 
very  deceitful:  do  you,  my  dear  friend, 
lay  mine  open,  \_Butfurelyit  is  always 
open  before you!~\  and  fpare  me  not,  if 
you  think,  it  culpable. 

This  obfervation,  once  for  all,  as  I 
faid,  I  thought  proper  to  make,  to  con- 
vince you,  that  to  the  beft  of  my  judg- 
ment, my  errors,  in  matters  as  well  of 
leffer  moment,  as  of  greater,  mall  ra- 
ther be  the  fault  of  my  judgment  than 
of  my  will. 

I  am,  my  deareft  friend,  your  ever 
obliged 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 


LETTER    XX. 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

TUESDAY  NIGHT, MAY    l6. 

MR.  Lovelace  has  lent  me  by  Dor- 
cas, his  propofals,  as  follow — 
'  To  fpare  a  delicacy  fo  extreme,  and 
to  obey  you,  I  write:  and  the  rather, 
that  you  may  communicate  this  paper 
to  Mifs  Howe,  who  may  confult  any 
of  her  friends  you  ihall  think  proper 
to  have  intruded  on  this  occafion.  I 
fay,  intrufled\  becaufe,  as  you  know, 
I  have  given  it  out  to  i'everal  perfons, 
that  we  are  actually  married. 
'  In  the  firft  place,  Madam,  I  offer 
to  fettle  upon  you,  by  way  of  join- 
ture, your  whole  eftate:  and  more- 
over to  veft  in  truftces  fuch  a  part  of 
mine  in  La-ncalhiri-,  sc  thai!  producy 


'  a  clear  four  hundred  pounds  a  yeary 
'  to  be  paid  to  your  fole  and  feparate 
'  ufe  quarterly. 

'  My'ovvn  eftate  is  a  clear,  not  no- 
'  minal,  2000 /.  per  annum.  Lord  M. 
'  propofes  to  give  qae  poffefTion  either 
'  of  that  which  he  has  in  Lancafhire, 
'  [to  which,  by  the  way,  I  think  I 
'  have  a  better  title  than  he  has  him- 

*  felf]  or  that  we  call   The  Lawn  in 

*  Hertfordshire,  upon  my  nuptials  with 
'  a  lady  whom  he  fo  greatly  admires; 

*  and  to  make  that  I  fliall  chufe  a  clear 

*  iooo/.  per  annum. 

1  My  too  great  contempt  of  cenfure 
'  has  fubjected  me  to  much  (lander. 

*  It  may  not  therefore  be  improper  to 

*  affure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
1  man,  that  no  part  of  my  eftate  was 
'  ever  mortgaged :  and  that  although! 
'  lived   very  expenfively  abroad,  and 
'  made  large  draughts,  yet  that  Mid- 

*  fummer  Day  next  will  difcharge  all 

*  that  I  owe  in  the  world.     My  no- 

*  tions  are  not  all  bad  ones.     I  have 
'  been  thought,  in  pecuniary  cafes,  ge- 
'  nerous.     It  would  have  delerved  ano- 
1  ther  name,  had  I  not  firft  been  jujt.- 

*  If,  as  your  own  eftate  is  at  prefent  in 

*  your  father's  hands,  you  rather  chufe 

*  that  I  mould  make  a  jointure  out  of 
'  mine,  tantamountto  yours,  be  it  what 
'  it  will,  it  mail  be  done.     I  will  en- 
'  gage  Lord  M.  to  write  you,  what  he 
'  propofes  to  do  on  the  happy  occafion: 

*  not  as  yourdefire  or  expectation,  but 
'  to  demonftrate,  that  no  advantage  is 

*  intended  to  be  taken  of  the  fituation 
'  you  are  in  with  yourown  family. 

'  To  fliew  the  beloved  daughter  the 

*  confideration  I  have  for  her,  I  will 
'  confent,  that  me  mall  prefcribe  the 
'  terms  of  agreement  in  relation  to  the 
'  large  fums,  which  muft  be  in  her  fa- 
'  ther's  hands,  arifingfrom  her  grand- 
'  father's  eftate.-    I  have  no  doubt,  but 

*  he  will  be  put  upon  making  large  de- 
'  mands  upon  you.     All  thofe  it  mail 

*  be  in  your  power  to  comply  with,  for 
'  the  fake  of  your  own  peace.     And 
4  the  remainder  (hall  be  paid  into  your 
'  hands,  and  be  entirely  at  your  dif- 
'  pofjl,  as  a  fund  to  fupport  thofe  cha- 
'  ritable  donations,  which  I  have  heard 
'  you  fo  famed  for  out  of  your  family, 
'  and  for  which  you  have  been  fo  greatly 

*  reflected  upon  ;;.'  it. 

'  Astocloaths,  jewels,  and  the  like, 

*  againftthetimeyoufhrillchufetomake 
«  vour  appearance,  it  will  be  my  pridfc, 

«  tliat 
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c  that  you  mall  not  be  beholden  for  fuch 
«  of  thefe  as  mall  be  anfwerable  to  the 

*  rank  of  both,  to  thofe  who  have  had 
'  the  ftupid  folly  to  renounce  a  daugh- 
'  ter  they  deferved  not.     You  muft  ex - 

*  cufe me, Madam:  you  would  miftruft 
'  my  fincerity  in  the  reft,  could  I  ipeak 
'  of    thefe    people   without    afpeiity^ 

*  though  fo  nearly  related  to  you. 

*  Thefe,  Madam,  are  my  propofals. 

*  They  are  fuch  as  J  always  defigned  to 
'  make,  whenever  you  would  permit 

*  me  to  enter  into  the  delightful  fub- 

*  jecl.     But  you  have  been  fo   deter- 

*  mined  to  try  every  method  for  recon- 
'  ciling  yourfelf  to  your  relations, even 
'  by  giving  me  abfolutely  up  for  ever, 
'  that  you  have  feemed  to  think  it  but 

*  juftice  to  keep  me  at  a  diftance,  till 
1  the  event  of  that  your  predominant 

*  hope  could  be  feen.     It  is  no<w  feen ! 
'  And  although  I  ha-ve  been,  and  per- 
'  haps  ftill  am,  ready  to  regret  the  want 

*  of  that,  preference  I  wiftied  for  from 

*  you  as  Mifs  Clarifia  Harlowe;  yet  I 

*  am   fure,   as  the  huuband  of  Mrs. 

*  Lovelace,  I  mall  be  more  ready  to 

*  adore  than  to  blame  you  for  the  pangs 

*  you  have  given  to  a  heart,  thegenero- 
'  fity,  or  rather  juftice  of  which,  my 
'  implacable  enemies  have  taught  you 

*  to  doubt:  and  this  ftill  the  readier, 

*  as  I  am  perfuaded,  that  thofe  pangs 

*  never  would  have  been   given  by  a 

*  mind  fo  noble,  had  not  the   doubt 

*  been  entertained,  (perhaps  with  too 
'  great  an  apppearance  of  reafon;)  and 

*  as  I  hope  I  fhall  have  it  to  refleft,  that 
'  the  moment  the  doubt  mail  be  over- 

*  come,  the  indifference  will  ceafe. 

«  I  will  only  add,  that  if  I  have  omit- 

*  ted  any-  thing,  that  would  have  given 
'  you   farther  fatisfaftion;    or  if  the 

*  above  terms  be   fliort  of  what  you 
'  would  wifh;  you  will,  be  pleafed  to 

*  fupply  them  as  you  think  fif;     And 
'  when  I  know  your  pleafure,  I  will 

*  inftantly  order  articles  to  be  drawn 
'  up  conformably;  that  nothing  in  my 

*  power  may  be  wanting  to  make  you 
«  happy. 

'  You  will  now,  deareft  Madam, 
'  judge,  how  far  all  the  reft  depends 
'  upon  yourfelf.' 

You  fee,  my  dear,  what  he  offers. 
You  fee  it  is  all  my  fault,  that  he  has 
rot  made  thefe  offers  before.  I  am  a 
ftrange  creature! — To  be  to  blame  in 
(•very-thing,  and, to  every^body  $  yet 
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neither  intend  the  ill  at  the  time,  nor 
know  it  to  be  the  ill  till  too  late,  or 
fo  nearly  too  late,  that  I  muft  give  up 
all  the  delicacy  he  talks  of,  to  compound 
for  my  fault! 

/  fljall  no-uj  judge  how  far  the  reft  de- 
pends upon  myfelf.  So  coldly  concludes 
he  fuch  warm,  and,  in  the  main,  un- 
obje&ib'.e  propofals:  would  you  not, 
as  you  read,  have  fuppofed,  that  the 
paper  would  conclude  with  the  moft 
earneft  demand  of  a  day? — I  own,  I 
had  that  expectation  foftrong,  refulting 
naturally,  as  I  ma'y  fay,  from  the  pre- 
mifes,  that  without  ftudying  for  dif- 
fatisfa«5lion,  I  could  not  help  being 
diffatisfied  when  I  came  to  the  con- 
el  ufion. 

But  you  fay  there  is  no  help.  I  muft 
perhaps  makefurtber  facrifices.  All  de- 
licacy it  feems  is  to  beat  an  end  with  me! 
—But  if  ib,  this  man  knows  not  what 
every  wife  man  knows,  that  prudence, 
and  virtue,  and  delicacy  of  mind  in  a 
wife,  dothehufband  more  real  honour 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  than  the  lame 
qualities  (were  Jhe  deftitute  of  them) 
in  bimfelf,  do  him:  as  the  vuanf  of  them 
in  her  does  him  more  dif-honour-.  for 
are  not  the  wife's  errors  the  hufband's 
reproach?  How  jujtly  his  reproach,  is 
another  thing. 

I  will  coniider  this  paper;  and  write 
to  it,  if  I  am  able:  for  it  feems  now, 
all  the  reft  depends  upon  myfelf. 


LETTER    XXL 

MISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  MAY   17, 

MR.  Lovelace  would  fain  have  en- 
gaged me  laft  night.  Butaslwas 
not  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  fubje£l 
of  his  propofals,  (intending  to  con- 
fider  them  maturely)  and  was-not  high- 
ly pleafed  with  his  cor.clufion,  I  de« 
fired  to  be  excufed  feeing  him  till  morn- 
ing; and  the  rather,  as  there  is  hardly 
any  getting  from  him  in  tolerable  time 
over-night. 

Accordingly,  about  feven  o'clock  we 
met  in  the  dining-room. 

I  find,  he  wasfullof  expectation  that 
I  mould  meet  him  with  a  very  favour- 
able, who  knows  but  with  a  thankful 
afpeft  ?  And  I  immediately  found  by 
3R.  ^ 
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his  fallen  countenar.ee,  that  he  was  un- 
der no  1'mall  difappointment  that  I  did 
not. 

'  My  deareft  love,   are  you  well  ? 

*  Why  look   you  (b  folemn-upon  me? 
.'  Will  your  indifference  nev^r  be  over  ? 
'  If  ]  have  propofed  terms  in  any  re- 

*  fpe&Jbort  of  your  expectation  —  ' 

I  told  him  that  he  had  very  confide- 
rntely  mentioned  my  (hewing  his  pro- 
pofals  to  Mifs  Howe;  and  as  I  mould 
have  a  fpeedy  opportunity  to  fend  them 
to  her  by  Collins,  I  defired  to  fufpend 
any  talk  upon  that  fubjeft  till  I  had  her 
opinion  upon  them. 

Good  God!  —  If  there  were  but  the 
leaft  loop-hole!  the  lead  room  for  de- 
lay !-—But  he  was  writing  a  letter  to 
lord  M.  to  give  him  an  accounfof  his 
fituation  with  me,  and  could  notfinifli 
it  fo  fatisfaftorily,  either  to  my  lord  or 
to  himfelf,  as  if  I  would  condefcend  to 
lay,  whether  the  terms  he  had  propofed 
were  acceptable  or  not. 

Thus  far,  I  told  him,  I  could  fay, 
That  my  principal  point  was  peace  and  • 
reconciliation  with  myrelations.  As  to 
pther  matters,  the  genteel  nefs  of  his  own 
fpirit  would  put  him  upon  doing  more 
for  me  than  I  mould  afk,  or  expecl. 
Wherefore,  if  all  he  had  to  write  about 
was  to  know  what  Lord  M.  would  do 
on  my  account,  he  might  fpare  himfelf 
the  trouble:  for  that  my  utmoft  wiihes, 
as  to  myfelf,  'were  much  more  eafily 
gratified  than  he  perhaps  imagined. 

He  afked  me  then,  If  I  would  fo  far 
permit  him  to  touch  upon  the  happy 
day,  as  to  requeft  theprefence  of  Lord 
M.  on  the  occafion,  and  to  be  my  fa- 
ther? 

Father  had  a  fweet  and  venerable 
found  with  it,  Ifaid.  I  mould  be  glad 
to  have  a  father  who  would  own  me  ! 

Was  not  this  plain  fpeaking,  think 
you,  my  dear?  Yet  it  rather",  I  muft 
own,  appears  Ib  to  me  on  reflection, 
than  was  defatted  freely  at  the  time. 
For  I  then,  with  a  figh  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  thought  of  my  o<wnfa- 
tber\  bitterly  regretting  that  I  am  an 
outcaitliom  him  and  from  my  mother. 
Mr.  Lovelace  I  thought  feemed  a 
};nle  affecled;  at  the  manner  of  my 
fpeaking,  and  perhaps  at  the  fad  re- 


'  I  am  but  a  very  young  creature, 

.  Lovelace,'  faid  I,   [and  wiped 

my  eyes  as  I  turned  away  my  face] 

•  although  you  have  kindly  r,  and  in  love 


to  me,  introduced  fo  much  forrow  td 
me  already:  fo  you  muft  not  wonder, 
that  the  word  father  ftrikes  fo  fen- 
fibly  upon  the  heart  of  a  child  ever 
dutiful  till  jhe  knew  you,  and  whofe 
tender  years  Hill  require  the  paternal 
wing.' 

He  turned  towards  the  window:  [Re- 
joice with  me,  my  dear,  fmce  I  feem  to 
be  devoted  to  him,  thatthe  man  is  not 
abfolutely  impenetrable!]  his  emotion 
was  vifible;  yet  he  endeavoured  to  fup- 
prefs  it.  Approaching  me  again;  again 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  from  me;  an- 
gelick  fomething,  he  faid:  but  then, 
obtaining  a  heart  more  fuitable  to  his 
wim,  he  once  more  approached  me.— 
For  his  own  part,  he  faid,  as  LordM. 
was  fo  fubjeoi  to  the  gout,  he  was  afraid, 
that  the  compliment  he  had  juft  pro- 
pofed to  make  him,  might,  if  made, 
occafion  a  loygerfu /'pea/ion  than  he  could 
bear  to  think  of:  and  if  it  did,  it  would 
vex  him  to  the  heart  that  he  had  made 
it. 

I  could  not  fay  a  fingle  word  to  this, 
you  know,  rny  dear.  But  you  will 
guefs  at  my  thoughts  of  what  he  f.iid 
• — So  much  paflionate  love,  lip-deep! 
So  prudent,  and  fo  dutifully  patient' at 
heart  to  a  relation  he  had  till  now  fo 
undutifully  defpifed  ! — '  Why,  why, 
'  am  I  'thrown  upon  fuch  a  man!' 
thought  I. 

He  hefitated,.  ns  if  contending  with 
himfelf;  and  after  takinga  turn  or  two 
about  the  room,  He  was  at  a  great  lofs 
what  to  determine  upon,  he  faid,  be- 
caufe  he  had  not  the  hdnour  of  know- 
ing'when  he  was  to  be  made  the  hap- 
pieft  of  men — Would  to  God  it  might 
that  veryinftant  berciblved  upon! 

He  (topped  a  moment  or  two,  flaring 
in  his  ufual  confident  way,  in  my  down- 
caft  face.  [Did  I  not,  O  my  beloved 
friend,  think  you,  want  a  father  or  a 
mother' juft  then?]  But  if  he  could  not, 
fofoon  as  he  wiftied,  procure  my  con- 
fent  to  a  day;  in  that  cafe,  he  thought 
the  compliment  might  as  nuell  be  made 
to  Lord  M.  as  not—  [See  my  dear'.} 
Since  the  fettlements  might  be  drawn 
and  engrofTed  in  the  intervenient  time, 
which  would  pacify  his  impatience,  at 
no  time  niuould  be  loft. 

You  will  fuppofe  how  /was  affected 
by  this  fpeech,  by  repeating  the  lub- 
ftance  of  what  he  faid  upon  it;  as  fbl. 
lows. 

p*-But,  by  bis  foul,  he  knew  not, 

fo 
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fo  much  was  I  upon  the  referve,  and  fo 
much  latent  meaning  did  my  eye  im- 
port, whether,  when  he  moft  hoped  to 
pleafe  me.  he  was  not  fartheft  from  do- 
ing fo.  Would  I  vouchfafe  to  fay, 
Whether  I  approved  of  his  compliment 
to  Lord  M.  or  not  ? 

To  leave  it  to  me,  to  chufe  whether 
the  fpeedy  day  he  ought  to  have  urged 
for  with  earneftnefs,  mould  be  acce- 
lerated orfufpended! — '  Mifs  Howe,' 
thought  I,  at  that  moment,  fays, '  Imuft 

*  not  run  away  from  this  man  !v 

'  To  be  lure,  Mr.  Lovelace,  if  this 
matter  be  ever  to  be,  it  muft  be  agree- 
able to  me  to  have  the  full  approbation 
of  one  fide,  fince  I  cannot  have  that 
of  the  other.'' 

'  If  this  matter  be  ever  to  lie!  Good 
God!  what  words  are  thele  at  this 
time  of  day!  And  full  approbation  of 
one  fide'!  Why  that  word  approba- 
tion? When  the  greateft  pride  of  all 
my  family  is,  that  of  having  the  ho- 
nour of  fo  dear  a  creature  for  their 
relation?  Would  to  Heaven,  my  dear- 
eft  life,'  added  he,  '  that,  without 
complimenting  ^ay-body,  to-morrow 
might  be  the  happieft  day  of  my  life! 
—What  fay  you,  my  angel  ?'  With 
a  trembling  impatience,  that  fcemed 
not  affecled — '  What  fay  you  for  to- 

*  morrow?''  •, 

It  was  not  likely,  my  dear,  T  could  fay 
much  to  it,  or  name  another  day,  had 
I  been  difpofed  to  the  latter,  withfuch 
an  I; inted  delay  from  bint. 

I  was  filent. 

'  Next  day,  Madam,  if  not  to-mor- 
'  row?' 

Had  he  given  me  time  to  anfwer,  it 
could  not  have  been  in  the  affirmative, 
you  muft  think — But  in  the  fame  breath, 
he  went  on — '  Or  the  day  after  that  ?"" 
—And  taking  both  my  hands  in  his, 
he  flared  me  into  a  half-confufion— 
Would  you  have  had  patience  with  him, 
my  dear  ? 

'  No,  no,'  faid  I,  as  calmy  as  pof- 
fible,  '  you  cannot  think,  that  I  mould 
'  imagine  there  can  be  reafon  for  fuch 

*  a  hurry.     It  will  be  moft  agreeable, 

*  to  be  fure,  for  my  lord  to  be  prefent.' 
'  I  am  all  obedience  and  refignation,' 

returned  the  wretch,  with  a  felf-plum- 
ing  air,  as  if  he  had  acquiefced  to  a 
propofal  made  by  me,  and  had  compli- 
mented me  with  a  great  piece  of  felf- 
denicd. 

Is  it  not  plain,  my  dear,  that  he  de- 


figns  to  vex  and  teaze  me?  Proud,  yet 
mean,  and  foolifh  man,  if  fo!— But 
you  fay  all  punctilio  is  at  an  end  with 
me.  Why,  why,  will  he  take  pains 
to  make  a  heart  wrap  itfelf  up  in  re-> 
ferve,  that  wifhes  only,  and  that  for  his 
fake  as  well  as  my  own,  to  obferve  due 
decorum? 

Modefty,  I  think,  required  of  me, 
that  it-lbould  pafs  as  he  had  put  itt 
did  it  not  ? — J  think  it  did.  Would  to 
Heaven- — but  what  fignifies  wi/hing  ? 

But  when  he  would  have  rewarded 
bimfdf,  as  he  had  heretofore  called  it, 
for  this  felf-fuppofed.  conceffion,  with 
a  kifs,  I  repulfed  him  with  a  juft  and 
very  fin cere  difdain. 

He  feemed  both  vexed  and  furprieed, 
as  one  who  had  made  the  moil  agree- 
able propofals  and  conceflions,  and 
thought  them  ungratefully  returned. 
He  plainly  laid,  that  he  thought  our 
fituation  would  entitle  him  to  fuch  an 
innocent  freedom:  and  he  was  both 
amazed  and  grieved  to  be  thus  fcorn- 
fully  repulfed. 

No  reply  could  be  made  by  me  on. 
fuch  a  fubjecl.  I  abruptly  broke  from 
him.  I  recolle6l,  as  I  pafled  by  one 
of  the  pier-glafles,  that  I  faw  in  it  his 
clenched  hand  offered  in  wrath  to  his 
forehead:  the  words,  Indifference,  by 
bis  foul,  next  to  hatred,  I  heard  him 
fpeak :  and  fomething  of  ice  he  men- 
tidhed:  I  heard  not  what. 

Whether  he  intends  to. write  to  my 
lord,  or  to  Mifs  Montague,  I  cannot 
tell.  But  as  all  delicacy  ought  to  be 
ever  <vuith  me  nonv,  perhaps  I  am  to 
blame  to  expefl  it  from  a  man  who  may 
not  know  iuhat  it  is.  If  he  does  nott 
and  yet  thinks  himfelf  very  polite,  and 
intends  not  to  be  otherwile,  I  am  ja- 
ther  to  be  pitied  than  cenfured. 

And  after  all,  fince  I  mujl  take  him 
as  I  find  him,  I  mujl :  that  is  to  fay,  as 
a  man  fo  vain  and  fo  accuftomed  to  bt 
admired,  that,  not  being  confcious  of 
internal  defect,  he  has  taken  no  pains 
to  polifh  more  than  his  outfide:  and  aa 
his  propofals  are  higher  than  my  ex- 
pectations;  and  as,  in  his  own  opinion, 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  bear  from  me,  I 
ivill  (no  new  offence  preventing)  fit 
down  to  anfwer  them:  and,  if  pollible, 
in  terms  as  unobje&ible  tohi'm,  as  his 
are  to  me. 

But  after  all,  fee  you  not,  .my  dear, 
more  and  more,  the  mU'match  that  there 
is  in  otir  minds  ? 

3  R  4  However, 
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However,  I  am  willing  to  compound 
for  my  fault,  by  giving  up  (if  that 
may  be  all  my  puniihment)  the  ex- 
pectation of  what  is  deemed  happin»fs 
in  this  life,  with  fuch  a  hufband  as  I 
fear  he  will  make.  In  fliort,  I  will 
content  myfclf  to  be  a  fuffering  perfon 
through  the  ftate  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
—A  long  one  it  cannot  be! 

This  may  qualify  him  (as  it  may 
prove)  from  flings  of  confciencefrom 
ynifbehaviour  to  a  firft  wife,  "to  be  a 
more  tolerable  one  to  a  fecund,  though 
not  perhaps  a  better  deferving  one; 
whtle  my  ftory,  to  all  who  mall  know 
it,  will  afford  thefe  inflations:  That 
-  the  eye  is  a  traitor,  and  ought  ever  to 
be  miftrufted:  that  form  is  deceitful.  In 
other  words;  that  a.  fine  perfon  is  fel- 
dom  paired  by  a  fine  mind:  and  that 
found  principles,  and  a  good  heart,  are 
the  only  bafes  on  which  the  hopes:  of  a 
happy  future,  either  ivitb  refpefi  to 
this  ^world,  or  the  other,  can  be  built. 

And  fo  much  at  prefent  for  Mr. 
Lovelace's  propofalsj  of  which  I  de- 
fire  your  opinion*. 

Four  letters  arewrittenby  Mr.  Love- 
lace from  the  date  of  his  laji,  giv- 
ing thejlateof  affairs  between  him 
and  the  lady,  pretty  much  the  fame 
as  in  hers  in  the  fame  period,  al- 
lowing for  the  humour  in  his,  and 
for  his  refentments  exprejfed  ivitb 
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'vehemence  on  her  refolution  to  leave 
him,  if  her  friends  could  be  brought 
to  be  reconciled  to  ber.—Afe<wcx- 
trafts  from  them  ivillbe  only  given. 

*  WHAT,  ""  fays  be,  c  might  have  be- 
come  of  me,  and  of  my  projects, 
had  not  her  father,  and  the  relt  or." 
the  implacables,  flood  my  friends  ?v 

After  violent  threatenings  cf  revenge  t 
be  fays— 

f  'Tis  plain  fhe  would  have  given  me 
up  for  ever:  nor  fhould  I  have  been 
able  to  prevent  her  Abandoning  of 
me,  unlefs  I  had  torn  up  the  tree  by 
the  roots  to  come  at  tbefruif;  which  I 
hope  Jiill  to  bring  do-ivt:  by  a  gentle 
Jhake  or  two,  if  I  can  but  have  pa- 
tience to  flay  the  ripening  feafon.' 


Thus  triumphing  in  his 
elty,  be  fays— 


'  After  her  haughty  treatment  of  mr, 
I  am  refblved  me  Jball  fpeak  out, 
There  are  a  thoufand  beauties  to  be 
difcovered  in  the  face,  in  the  accent, 
in  the  bujb-beating  hefitations  of  a 
woman  who  is  earned  about  a  fubjecl 
which  /he  wants  to  introduce,  yet 
knows  not  how.  Silly  fellows,  call- 
ing  themielves  generous  ones,  would 
value  themfelves  for  fparir.g  a  lady's 


*  We  cannot  forbear  obferving  in  this  place,  that  the  lady  has  been  particularly  cen- 

fured,  even  by  fome  of  her  own  fex,  as  over-nice  in  her  part  of  the  above  converfations: 

but  furely  this  muft  be  owing  to  want  of  attention  to  the  circutn/iances  flie  was  in,  and  tn 

her  cbarattcr,  as  well  as  to  the  character  cf  the  man  jhe  bad  to  dttiwt»\  for  although  /he 

could  not  be  fuppofed  to  know  fo  much  ot"  his  defigns  as  the  reader  does  by  means  of  his? 

letters  to  Belford;  yetftie  was  but  too  well  convinced  of  his  faulty  morals,  and  of  the  r.e- 

ci:ilicy  tht-re  was,  from  the  whole  of  his  behaviour  to  her,  to  keep  fuch  an  encroacher,  as 

ihe  frequently  calls  him,  at  a  diftance.     In  Letter  XXIX.  of  Vol.  III.  the  reader  will  fee, 

that  upon  fome  favourable  appearances  (he  blames  herfelf  for  her  readinefs  to  fufpedl  hi:r,. 

But  kh  cbarafitr,   bis  frindfles,''  faid  {he,  '  are  fo  faulty;   be  h  fo  light,  Jo  vain,  Jn 

various!— T'ben,  rr.y  dear,  I  have  no  guardian  ntiiu,  no  fatter,  no  mother!   Kotbixg 

but  Gcd  and  n:y  oun  -vigilance  to  depend  ufcnT     In  Page  318,  of  the  third  Volume, 

Muft  I  not  ivitb  fut:b  a  ir.anj  fays  flic,  *  be  wanting  to  ffyfelf,  tvcre  I  not  jealoui  and  <v\- 

fihnt  f 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  fee,  that  /he  had  ftil!  greater  reafon  for  her  jealoufy  and  vi- 
gilance. And  Lovelace  will  tpli  the  fcx,  as  he  does  in  Letter  L1V.  of  this  Volume,  That 
tbe -woman -who  refines  tut  initiatory  fr-fd-.mi,  mufl  bckft.  '  Lo-ve  is  an  encroacberj  fays 
he :  «  love  neiitr  goet  back-ward.  WotLing  but  the  bigbeft  a8  of  lo-ve  can  fatisfy  an  in- 
dulge'd  love. 

But  the  reader  perhaps  is  too  apt  to  form  a  judgment  of  Clariffi's  conduct  in  critical  cafes 
by  Lovelace's  eewflainu  cf  her  colduefa  not  confidering  his  views  upon  her;  and  that  fhe  is 
propofed  as  an  txarr.fU\  and  therefore  in  her  trials  and  diftre/res  muft  not  be  allowed  to  dif- 
pcnfe  with  thofe  rules  which  perhaps  fome  others  of  her  fcx,  in  her  delicate  fituation,  would 
not  have  thought  themfelvcs  fo  ftriclly  bound  to  obfcnrcj  although,  it  fhe  had  not  obferved 
rhem,  a  Lrvtlact  would  have  carried  all  his  point:. 

<  confufiom 
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confafion:  but  they  are  filly  fellows 
indeed;  and  rob  themfelves  of  pro- 
digious pleafure  by  their  forward - 
nefs;  and  at  the  fame  time  deprive 
her  of  difplaying  a  world  of  charms, 
which  only  can  be  manifefttJ  on 
thefe  occasions. 

•I'll  tell  thee  before-hand,  how  it 
will  be  with  my  charmer  in  this  cale 
—She  will  be  about  it,  and  about  it, 
feveral  times:  but  I  will  not  under- 
iknd  her.  At  laft,  after  half  a  do- 
zen hem — ings,  (he  will  be  obliged 
to  (peak  out — "  /  think,  Mr.  Lo-ve- 
t  lace — I  tkink,  Sir- — /  think  yuu  were 
'  faying  fame  dajs  ago — "'  Still  I  will 
be  all  filence — her  eyes  fixed  upon 
my  (hoe-buckles,  as  I  fit  over-againft 
her — Ladies,  when  put  to  it  thus, 
always  admire  a  man's  (hoe-buckles, 
or  perhaps  Ibme  particular  beauties 
In  the  carpet.  "  /  think  you  fail, 
(  that  Mrs.  Fretchville — "  Then  a 
cryftal  tear  trickles  down  each  crim- 
fon  cheek,  vexed  to  have  her  virgin 
pride  fo  little  a  (lifted.  But,  "  Come, 

*  my  meaning  dear,"  cry  I  to  myfelf, 

*  remember  what  I  have  differed  far 

*  thee,  and  what  I  have  differed  by 
thee!  Thy  tearful  paufings  mall  not 
be  helped  out  by  me.     Speak  out, 

<  Jove  !— O  the  fweet  confufion  !   Can 
'   I  rob  myielf  of  fo  many  conflicting 

*  beauties  by  the  precipitate  charmer- 
'  pitying  folly,  by    which    a    politer 
'  man,  £Thou  knoivtjl,  lovely,  that  I 
'  am  no  polite  man  !]  betrayed  by  his 
'  own  tendernefs,  and  unufcd  to  female 
1  tears,  _would  have  been  overcome?" 

I  will  feign  an  irrefolutionof  mind  on 
the  occafion,that  (lie  may  not  quite  ab- 
hor me— that  her  refleclions  on  the 
fcene  in  myabfence  may  bring  to  her 
remembrance  Ibme  beauties  in  my  part 
of  it:  an  irrefolutiori  that  will  be 
owing  to  awe,  to  reverence,  to  pro- 
found veneration;  and  thsrwill  have 
more  eloquence  in  it,  than  words 
can  have.  Speak  cut  then,  love, 
and  ("pare  not. 

'  Hard  beartsJnefs,  as  it  is  calied,  is 
an  ej/l'fitial  of  the  liber  tine*  s  charac- 
ter. Familiarized  to  the  diftrelles  he 
occahons,  he  is  feldom  betrayed  by 
tendernefs  into  a  compi,ii(Unt  weak- 
nefs  unworthy  of  himielf.' 

Mentioning  the  ftttlement?,  be  fajs— 
« I  am  in  earneft  as  to  the  term  J,  If 
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I  marry  her,  [And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  mall,  after  my  pride,  my  am- 
bition, my  revenge,  if  thou  wilt,  is 
gratified]  I  will  do  her  noble  juftice. 
The  more  I  do  for  fuch  a  prudent, 
fuch  an  excellent  ceconomift,  the 
more  (hall  I  do  for  myfelf. — But, 
by  my  foul,  Belford,  her  haughti- 
nefs  mall  be  brought  down  to  own 
both  love  and  obligation  to  me.  Nor 
will  this  (ketch  of  Settlements  bring 
us  forwarder  than  L would  have  it. 
Modefty  of  fex  will  ftand  my  friend 
at  any  time.  At  the  very  altar,  our 
hands  joined,  I  will  engage  to  make 
this  proud  beauty  leave  the  parfon 
and  me,  and  all  my  friends  who 
fhould  be  prefent,  though  twenty  in 
number,  to  look  like  fools  upon  one 
another,  while  (he  took  wing,  and 
flew  out  of  the  church-door,  or 
window  5  (if  that  were  open,  and 
the  door  (hut)  and  this  only  by  a 
Cngle  word.' 

He  mentions  his  rafh  expreflion,  that 
~jbe  Jhould  be  his,  although  his 
damnation  were  to  be  tbepurchafe. 

<  At  that  inftant,'  fays  be,  (  I  was 
upon  the  point  of  making  a  violent 
attempt,  but  was  checked  in  the  veiy 
moment,  and  but  juft  in  time  to  fave 
myfelf,  by  the  awe  I  was  ftruckwith 
OH  again  cafting  my  eye  upon  her  ter- 
rified but  lovely  face,  and  feeing,  as 
I  thought,  her  fpotlefs  heart  in  every 
line  of  it. 

«  O  virtue,  virtue!'  proceeds  ket 
what  is  there  in  thee,  that  can  thus 
again  ft  his  will  affeft  the  heart  of  a 
Lovelace! — Whence  thefe  involun- 
tary tremors,  and  fear  of  giving 
mortal  offence? — What  art  thou, 
that  acting  in  the  bread  of  a  feeble 
woman,  canit  ftrike  fo  much  awe  in- 
to a  fpirit  fo  intrepid!  Which  never 
before,  no,  not  in  my  firft  attempt, 
yourjg  as  J  then  wasr  and  frighted  at 
my  own  boldnefs,  (till  I  found  my- 
felf  forgi-vfn)  had  fuch  an  effecl  up- 
on me ! ' 

He  paints  in  llvcly  colours,  that  part 
of  the  fcene  between  him  and  the 
lady,  ivkere  jhe  fajs,  The  word 
father  has  a  fweet  and  venerable 
found  with  it. 

f  I  was  exceedingly  affefted,'  fays 

Of, 
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I  e,  '  upon  the  occafion.  Put  was  a- 
(hamed  to  be  iurprized  into  fuch  a 
fit  of  immanlyweaknefs — Soa&amfd, 
that  I  was  refblved  to  fubdue  it  at  the 
inftant,  and  to  guard  againft  the  li,ke 
for  the  future.  Yer,  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  more  than  half  regretted, 
that  I  could  not  perrr.it-her  to  enjoy  a 
triumph  which  (he  fo  well  deferred  to 
glory  in — Her  youth,  her  beauty, 
her  artlefs  innocence,  and  her  man- 
ner, equally  beyond  companion  or 
defcription.  But  her  indifference, 
Belford! — That  (he  could  refolve  to 
facrificeme  to  the  malice  of  my  ene- 
mies; and  carry  on  the  defign  in  io 
clancieftine  a  manner — Yet  love  her, 
as  I  do,  to  frenzy! — Revere  her,  as 
I  do,  to  adoration! — Thefe  were  the 
recollections  with  which  I  fortified 
my  recreant  heart  againft  her! — Yet, 
after  all,  if  (he  perfevere,  flic  mull 
conquer! — Coward,  as  (he  has  made 
me,  that  never  wasacowaid  before'.' 

He  concludes  bis  fourth  letter  in  a 
*vekftneat  rage,  upon  her  repulfing 
him,  when  he  offered  to  falute  her ; 
tawing  fuppofed,  as  he  oivns,  that 
Jhe  would  ha<ve  been  all  condefcen- 
Jioti  on  hispropofals  to  her. 

f  This,'  fays  be,  *  I  will  for  ever  re- 
member againft  her,  in  order  to  fteel 
my  heart,  that  I  may  cut  through  a 
rock  of  ice  to  heis;  and  repay  her  for 
the  difdain,  the  (corn,  which  glowed 
in  her  countenance,  and  was  apparent 
in  her  air,  at  her  abrupt  departure 
from  me,  after  fuch  obliging  beha- 
viour on  my  fide,  and  after  I  had  fo 
earneftly  prcffed  her  for  an  early  day. 
The  women  below  fay,  flie  hates  me; 
(he  defpifes  me! — And  'tis  true:  fhe 
does;  (he  muft — And  why  cannot  I 
take  their  advice?  I  will  not  long, 
my  fair-one,  be  defpifed  by  lbeet  and 
laughed  at  by  them! 
'  Let  me  acquaint  thee,  Jack,*  adds 
e,  by  iMay  of  po/ifcripi ,  '  that  this  ef- 
fort of  hers  to  leave  me,  if  flie  could 
have  been  received  ;  her  fending  for 
a  coach  on  Sunday,  no  doubt,  re-" 
folving  not  to  return,  if  (he  had  gone 
out  without  me,  (for  did  flie  not  de- 
clare that  (he  had  thoughts  to  retire 
to  Come  of  the  villages  about  town, 
where  flie  could  be  fafe  and  private?) 
have,  altogether,  fo  much  alann.-d 
me,  that  I  h.we  been  adding  to  the 
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written  inftiuclions  for  my  feTlov^ 
and  the  people  below  how  to  net  in 
cafe  (he  fliould  elope  in  my  ablence: 
particularly  letting  Will  know  what 
he  (hall  report  to  ftrangers  in  cafe  (he 
rhall  throw  herfelf  upon  any  fuchwitli 
a  refolution  to  abandon  mo.  To 
thefe  inftruclions  I  (hall  farther  add 
as  circumftances  offer.' 


LETTER    XXII. 

MISS   HOWE,   TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

THURSDAY,  MAY    iS. 

I  Have  neither  time  nor  patience,  my 
dear  friend,  to  anfwer  every  mats- 
rial  article  in  your  laft  letters  juft  now 
received.  Mr.  Lovelace's  propofals 
are  all  I  like  of  him.  And  yet,  (as 
you  do)  I  think,  that  he  concludes 
them  not  with  that  warmth  and  ear- 
neftnefs  which  we  might  naturally  have 
expecled  from  him.  Never  in  my  life 
did  I  hear  or  read  of  fo  patient  a  man, 
with  fuch  ableffing  in  his  reach.  But 
wretches  of  his  caft,  between  you  and 
me,  my  dear,  have  not,  I  fancy,  the 
ardours  that  honeft  men  have.  Who 
knows,  as  your  Bell  once  fpitefully 
faid,  but  he  may  have  half  a  do/en 
creatures  to  quit  his  hands  of  before 
he  engages  for  life  ?— Yet  I  believe  you 
muft  not  expec~l  him  to  be  honeft  on 
this  fide  of  his  grand  climachrick. 

He,  to  fugged  delay  from  a  compli- 
ment to  be  made  to  Lord  M.  and  to 
give  time  for  fettlements !  He,  a  part 
of  whofe  character  it  is,  not  to  know 
what  complaifance  to  his  relations  is— 
I  have  no  patience  with  him  !  You  did 
indeed  want  an  interpofing  friend  on 
the  aftecling  occafion  which  you  men- 
tion in  yours  of  yefterday  morning. 
But,  upon  my  word,  were  I  to  have 
been  that  moment  in  your  fituation, 
and  been  fo  treated,  I  would  have  torn 
his  eyes  out,  and  left  it  to  his  own 
heart,  when  I  had  done,  to  furnifli  the 
reafon  for  it. 

Would  to  Heaven  to-morrow,  with- 
out complimenting  any -body,  might  be 
bis  happy  day! — Villain!  After  he  had 
himfelf  fuggeftedjthe  compliment!— 
And  I  think  he  accufes  YOU  of  de- 
laying!—Fellow,  that  he  is!— How  my 
heart  is  wrung ! 

Cut,  as  matters  now  fknd  betwixt 
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you,  I  am  very  \mfeafonable  in  ex- 
iireffing  my  refentments  againft  him. 
—Yet  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or 
not,  neither;  fince  it  is  the  moft  cruel 
of  fates,  for  a  woman  to  be  forced  to 
have  a  man  whom  her  heart  defpifes. 
You  muft,  at  leajl,  defpife  him;  at 
times,  however.  .His  clenched  fift  of- 
fered to  his  forehead  on  your  leaving 
liim  in  juft  difpleafure — I  wi(h  it  had 
been  a  pole-axe,  and  in  the  hand  of 
his  worft  en. 

I  will  endeavour  to  think  of  fome 
method,  of  Tome  fcheme,  to  get  you 
"from  him,  and  to  fix  you  fafely  foine- 
\vhere  till  your  coufiu  Morden  arrives 
. — A  fcheme  to  lie  by  you,  and  to^be 
purfued  as  occafion  may  be  given.  \  ou 
are  fure,  that  you  can  go  abroad  when 
you  pleafe?  and  that  our  correfpon- 
dence  is  fafe?  I  cannot,  however,  (for 
the  reafons  heretofore  mentioned  re- 
fpecling  your  own  reputation)  wifh 
you  to  leave  him  while'  he  gives  you 
not  caufe  to  fufpeft  his  honour.  But 
your  heart  I  know  would  be  thereafter, 
if  you  were  fure  of  fome  afylurn  in 
fafe  of  r.eceffity. 

Yet  once  more,  I. fay,  I  can  have  ho 
notion  that  he  can  or  dare  to  mean  you 
dishonour.  But  then  the  man  is  a  fool, 
my  dear — that's  all. 

However,  fince  you  are  thrown  up- 
on a  fool,  marry  the  fool,  at  the  firtt 
opportunity;  and  though  I  doubt  that 
this  man  will  be  the  mqft  ungovern- 
able of  fools,  as  all  witty  and  vain 
fools  are,  take  him  as  a  puniftiment, 
fince  you  cannot  as  a  reward  :  in  Oiort, 
as  one  given  to  convince  you  that  there 
is  nothing  but  imperfection  in  this  life. 
And  what  is  the  refult  of  all  I  have 
written,  but  this?  Either  marry,  my 
clear,  or  get  froin  them  all,  and  from 
him  too. 

You  intend  the  latter,  yoif  11  fay,  as 
foon  as  you  have  opportunity.  That, 
as  above  hinted,  I  hope  quickly  to  fur- 
iiifti  you  with:  and  then  comes  on  a 
trial  between  you  zadjottrfflf. 

Xhefe  are  the  very  fellows,  that  we 
women  do  not  naturally  hate.  We 
don't  always  know  what  is,  and  what 
is  not,  in  our  power  to  do.  When 
fome  principal  point  we  have  long  had 
in  view  becomes  fo  critical,  that  we 
mult  of  neceflity  chufe  or  refufe,  then 
perhaps  we  look  about  us;  are  affright- 
ed at  the  wild  and  uncertain  profpeft 
before  usj  and  after  a  few  druggies 


and  heart-aches,  rejeft  the  untried  new; 
draw  in  our  horns,  and  refolve  to  fuail- 
on,  as  we  did  before,  in  a  track  we  are 
acquainted  with. 

1  mall  be  impatient  till  I  have  your 
next.     I  nm,  my  dearelt  friend,  juur 
and  faithful 

ANNA  HOWE. 


,,'  LETTER    XXIII. 

MR.  BELFORD,  TO  ROBERT  LOVE 

LACE, 


WEDNESDAY,    MAY   17. 

I  Cannot  conceal  from  you  any  thing 
that  relates  to  yourfelf  fo  m.uch  as 
the  inclofed  does.  You  will  fee  what  the 
noble  writer  apprehends  from  you,  and 
wifiies  of  you,  with  regard  to  Mifs 
Harlowe,  and  how  much  at  heart  all 
your  relations  have  it  that  you  do  ho- 
nourably by  her.  They  compliment 
me  with  an  influence  over  you,  which 
I  wifh  with  all  ir.y  foul  you  would  let 
me  have  in,  this  article. 

Let  me  once  more  an  treat  thee,  Love- 
lace, to  reflect,  before  it  be  too  late, 
(before  the  mortal  offence  be  given) 
\ipon  the  graces  and  merits  of  this  la- 
dy. Let  thy  frequent  remorfes  at  laft 
end  in  one  effectual  remorfe.  Let  not 
pride  and  wantonnefs  of  heart  ruin  thy 
fairer  profpefls.  By  my  faith,  Love- 
lace, there  is  nothing  but  vanity,  con- 
ceit, and  noi)fenle,in  oorwild  fchemes. 
As  we  grow  older,  we  fliall  be  wifer, 
and  looking  back  upon  ourfoolifh  no- 
tions of  the  prefent  hour,  (our  youth 
difilpated)  (hall  certainly  defpife  our- 
felves  when  we  think  of  the  honour- 
able engagements  we  might  have  made: 
thoii,  more  efpecially,  if  thou  letteft 
fuch  a  matchlefs  creature  llide  through 
thy  fingers.  A  creature  pure  from  her 
cradle.  In  all  her  cftions  and  fenti- 
ments  uniformly  noble.  Strict  in  the 
performance  of  all  her  even  unreward- 
ed duties  to  the  moft  unreafonable  of 
fathers,  what  a  nvife  will  {he  make  the 
man  who  mall  have  the  honour  to  call 
her  his  ! 

What  apprehenfions  wouldft  thou 
have  had  reafon  for,  had  fhe  been  pre- 
vailed upon  by  giddy  or  frail  motives, 
for  which  one  man,  by  importunity, 
might  prevail,  as  well  as  another? 

We  all  know  what  an  inventive  ge- 
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nitis  tliotr  art  mafter  of:  we  arc  all  fen- 
Cble,  that  thou  haft  a  head  to  c ontri've , 
and  a  heart  to  execute.  Have  I  not 
called  thine  the  plotthig'ft  heart  in  the 
tiniverfe?  I  called  it  Co  upon  know- 
ledge. 'What  wouldft  thou  more? 
Why  fhoiild  it  be  the  moft  'villainous, 
as  well  as  the  moft  able? — Marry  the 
Jadyj  and  <uiben  married  let  her  know 
what  a  number  of  contrivances  ihoti 
Ivadft  in  readinefs  to  play  off.  Beg  of 
her  not  to  hate  thee  for  the  communi- 
cation; and  affiue  her  that  thou  gaveft 
them  up  from  icmcrfe,  and  in  juftice 
to  her  extraordinary  merit;  aud  let  her 
have  the  opportunity  of  congratulating 
berfelf  for  fubduinga  heart  fo  capable 
of  what,  thou  calleft  glorious  tnifcbief. 
This  will  give  her  room  for  triumph  ; 
and  even  thee  nolefs:  (he,  for  hers  over 
thee;  thoo,  for  thine  over  thy/elf. 

Refleft  likewile  upon  her  fufFerir.gs 
for  thee.  Actually  at  the  time  thou 
art  forming  fcbemes  to  ruin  her,  (nt 
leaft  in  her  fenfe  of  the  word)  is  me 
not  labouring  und->r  a  father's  curfe 
laid  upon  her  by  thy  means,  and  for 
thy  fake?  And  wouldft  thou  give  ope- 
ration and  completion  to  that  curie, 
which  otherwife  cannot  have  effefl? 

And  what,  Lovelace,  all  the  time  is 
thy  pride? — Thou  that  vainly  imagin- 
ed, th-at  the  whole  family  of  the  Har- 
Jowes,  and  that  of  the  Howes  too,  are 
but  thy  machines,  unknown  to  them- 
ftJves,  to  bring  aboat  thy  purpofes, 
and  thy  revenge,  why  art  thou  more, 
or  better,  than  the  instrument  even  of 
Iw  implacable  brother,  and  envious 
fitter,  to  perpetuate  the  difgrace  of  the 
moft  excellent  of  fifters,  to  which  they 
arc  moved  by  vilely  low  and  fordid 
motives? — Canft  thou  bear,  Lovelace, 
to  be  thought  the  machine  of  thy  in- 
veterate enemy  James  Harlowe  ? — Nay, 
art  not  thou  the  cully  of  that  ftill  viler 
Jofeph  Leman,  who  ferves  himfdf  as 
much  by  thy  money,  as  he  does  thee 
by  the  double  part  he  afts  by  thy  di- 
re&ion? — And  further  ftill,  art  not 
thon  the  devil's  agent,  who  only  can, 
and  who  certainly  will,  ftiitably  re- 
ward thee,  if  thou  procmltrt,  and  if 
thou  efft&eft  thy  wicked  purpofe? 

Could  any  man  but  thee  put  toge- 
ther upon  paper  the  following  qucftions 
with  fo  much  unconcern  as  thou  feem- 
tft  to  have  written  them?— Give  them 


a    re-penifal,    O  heart  of   adamant! 
Whither  can  (he   fly  to  avoid  me? 
Her  parents  will  not  receive  her:  her 
uncles  will  not  entertain  her:  her  be- 
loved Norton   is  in  their  direction, 
and  cannot:  Mifs  Howe   dare   not. 
She  has  not  one  friend   in  town  but 
ME:    is   entirely   a  ftranger  to   the 
town*.' — What  rnuft  that  heart  be 
that  can  triumph  in  a  diftrefs  fo  deep, 
into  which   Ihe  has  been   plunged  by 
thy   elaborate   arts  and  contrivances? 
And  what  a  fwert,  yet  fad  refle£Hon 
was  that,  which  had  like  to  have  had 
it's  due  effeft  upon  thee,  arifing  from 
thy  naming  Lord  M.   for  her  nuptial 
father?  Her  tender  years  inclining  her 
to  ivijh  a  father,  and  to  hope  a  friend. 
— O  my  dear  Lovelace,  canft  thou  re- 
folve  to  be,  irrftead  of  the  father  thou 
haft  robbed  her  of,  a  devil  ? 

Thou  knoweft,  that  I  have  no  inte- 
reftj  that  I  can  have  no  view,  in  wifh- 
ing  thee  to  do  juftice  to  this  admirable 
creature.  For  thy  own  fake,  once 
more  I  conjure  thee,  for  thy  family's 
fake,  and  for  the  fake  cf  our  common 
humanity,  let  ine  befeech  thee  to  be  juft 
to  Mifs  Clarifla  Harlowe. 

No  matter  whether  thefe  expoftula- 
tions  are  in  character  from  me,  or  not. 
I  have  been  and  am  bad  enough.  If 
thou  takeft  my  advice,  which  is  (as  the 
iuclofed  will  (hew  thee)  the  advice  of 
all  thy  family,  thou  wilt  perhaps  have 
it  to  reproach  me,  (and  but  perhaps 
neither)  that  thou  art  not  a  worfeman 
than  mvfelf.  But  if  thou  doft  not, 
and  if  thou  ruineft  fuch  a  virtue,  all 
the  complicated  wickcdnefs  of  ten  de- 
vils, let  loofe  among  the  innocent  with 
full  power  over  them,  will  not  do  fo 
much  vile  and  bale  mifchief  as  thou 
wilt  be  guilty  of. 

It  is  faicl,  that  the  prince  on  his 
throne  is  not  fate,  if  a  mind  fo  defpe- 
rate  can  be  found,  as  values  not  it's 
o-~wn  life.  Sa  may  it  be  faid,  that  the 
moft  immaculate  virtue  is  not  fafe,  if  a 
man  can  be  met  with,  who  has  no  re- 
gard to  his  own  honour,  and  makes  a 
jeft  of  the  moft  iblemn  vows  and  pro- 
teftations. 

Thou  mayeft  by  trick,  chicane,  and 
falfe  colours,  thou  who  art  worfethan 
a  pickeroon  in  love,  overcome  a  poor 
lady  fo  entangled  as  thou  haft  entang- 
led her;  fo  unprote&ed  as  thou  haft 
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made  her:  but  confiuer,  how  much 
more  generous  and  juft  to  her,  and 
noble  to  thyfelf,  it  is,  to  overcome 

^Oncemore,  it  is  no  matter,  whether 
my  paft  or  future  actions  countenance 
my  preachment,  as  perhaps  thou'lt 
call  what  I  have  written:  but  this  I 
promife  thee,  that  whenever  I  meet 
with  a  woman  of  but  one  half  of 
Mils  Harlowe's  perfections,  who  will 
favour  me  with  her  acceptance,  I  will 
take  the  advice  I  give,  and  marry.  Nor 
will  I  offer  to  try  her  honour  at  the  ha- 
zard of  my  own.  In /other  words,  I 
will  not  degrade  an  excellent  creature 
in  her  o-ivn  eyes,  by  trials.,  when  I  have 
no  caufe  for  fufpicicn.  And  let  me 
add,  with  refpeft  to  thy  eaglejbip'' s  ma- 
nifertation,  of  which  thou  boalleft,  in, 
thy  attempts  upon  the  innocent  and  un- 
corrupted,  rather  than  upon  thofe  whom 
thou  humoroufly  compared  to  wrens, 
wagtails,  and  phyl-tits,  as  thou  call- 
eft  them*,  that  I  hope  I  have  it  not 
once  to  reproach  myfelf,  that  I  ruined 
the  morals  of  any  one  creature,  who 
otherwife  would  have  been  uncorrupt- 
ed.  Guilt  enough  in  contributing  to 
the  continued  guilt  of  other  poor  wretch- 
es, if  I  am  one  of  thofe  who  take  care 
ftie  ftall  never  rife  again,  when  fhe 
has  once  fallen. 

Whatever  the  capital  devil,  under 
whofe  banner  thou  haft  lifted,  will  let 
thee  do,  with  regard  to  this  incompa- 
rable woman,  I  hope  thou  wilt  act 
•with  honour  in  relation  to  the  inclofed, 
between  Lord  M.  and  me;  fince  his 
lordfhip,  as  thou  wilt  fee,  defires,  that 
thou  mayeft  not  know  he  wrote  on  the 
fubjeft;  for  reafons,  I  think,  very  far 
from  being  creditable  to  rhyfeif:  and 
that  thou  will  take  as  meant,  the  ho- 
neft  zeal  for  thy  fervice,  of  thy  real 
friend, 

J. BELFORD. 


LETTER    XXIV. 

LORD   M.    TO    JOHN  BELFORD,  E 
[INCLOSED  IN  THE  PRECEDING.] 

M.  HALI.,  MONDAY,  MAY  15. 

SIR, 

IF  any  man  in  the  world  has  power 
over   my   nephew,    it    is    you.      I 
.therefore  write  this,  to  beg  you  to  in- 


terfere in  the  affair  depending  between 
him  and  the  moft  accompli/bed  of  wo- 
men, as  every-one  Jays;  and  ivbat 
(•very -one  fays,  mujl  be  true. 

I  don't  know  that  he  has  any  bad 
defigns  upon  her;  but  I  know  his  tem- 
per too  well,  not  to  be  apprehenfive 
upon  fitch  long  delays  :  and  the  ladies 
here  have  been  for  fome  time  in  fear  for 
her.  Lady  Sarah  jn  particular,  who 
(as  you  murt  know)  is  a  wife  woman, 
fays,  that  thefe  delays,  in  the  prefent 
cale,  muft  be  from  him,  rather  than 
from  the  lady. 

He  had  always  indeed  a  Strong  anti- 
pathy to  marriage,  and  may  think  of 
playing  his  dog's  tricks  by  her,  as  he 
has  by  fo  many  others.  If  there's  any 
danger  of  this,  'tis  bed  to  prevent  it  in; 
time:  for  when  a  thing  is  dqne,  ad-vice 
comes  too  late. 

He  has  always  had  the  folly  and  im- 
pertinence to  make  a  jeft  of  me  for 
ufing  proverbs :  but  as  they  are  the 
wifdomof  whole  nations  and  ages  col- 
lected into  a  frnall  compafs,  I  am  not 
to  be  fhamed  out  of  fentcnces  that  often 
contain  more  wifdom  in  them,  than 
the  tedious  harangues  of  moft  of  our 
parfons  and  moralifts.  Let  him  laugh 
at  them,  if  he  pleafes :  yqu  and  I 
know  better  things,  Mr.  Belford — 
Though  you  ha-'ve  kept  company  ivitb  a 
wolf,  }'&u  have  not  learnt  t'o  bowl  of 
him: 

But  neverthelefs,  you  muft  not  let 
him  know  that  I  have  written  to  you  on 
this  fubjeci.  I  am  afliamed  to  fay  itj 
but  he  has  ever  treated  me  as  if  I  were 
a  man  of  very  common  understanding; 
and  would,  perhaps,  think  never  the 
better  of  the  beft  advice  in  the  world, 
for  coming  from  me.  Thofe,  Mr. 
Belford,  who  mnfl  lo<ve,  are  leajl  fet 
by. — But  who  ivouhi  expefl  'velvet  to  be 
made  wit  of  a  foiu'sear? 

I  am  lure  he  has  no  reafon  however 
to  (light  me  as  he  does.  He  may  and 
will  be  the  better  for  me,  if  he  outlives 
me;  though  he  once  told  me  to  my 
face,  Thut  I  might  do  as  I  would  with 
my  eftate;  for  that  he,  for  his  part, 
ici'ed  bis  liberty  as  much  as  be  dtfpifeA 
money.  And  at  another  time,  twit- 
ting me  with  my  phrafes,  That  the  man 
ivas  a/'O've  controul,  who  *ivanted  not 
either  to  borrow  or  flatter.  He  thought, 
I  ftippofe,  that  /  could  %ot  cover  him 
with  mj  -iviugs,  without  pecking  at  him 
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•with  my  bill;  though  I  never  ufed  to 
be  pecking  at  him,  without  very  great 
occafion :  and  God  knows,  he  might 
have  my  very  heart,  if  he  would  but 
endeavour  to  oblige  me,  by  ftudying 
ID'S  own  good;  for  that  is  all  I  defireof 
him.  Indeed,  it  was  his  poor  mother 
that  firft  fpoiled  him;  and  I  have  been 
but  top  indulgent  to  him  fince.  A  fine 
grateful  difj»ofition,  you'll  fay,  to  re- 
turn evil  for  good!  But  that  was  al- 
ways his  way.  It  is  a  good  faying, 
and  which  was  verified  by  him  with  a 
witnefs —  Children  when  little,  make 
their  parents  fools;  'when  great,  mad, 
JIad  his  parents  lived  to  fee  what  I  have 
feen  of  him,  they  would  have  been 
jnad  indeed.  ' 

This  match,  however,  as  the  lady 
has  fuch  an  extraordinary  fliare  of  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefe,  might  fet  all  to 
rights;  and  if  you  can  forward  it,  I 
would  enable  him  to  make  whatever 
Settlements  he  could  wifh;  and  ftiould 
not  be  unwilling  to  put  him  in  pof- 
feflion  of  another  pretty  eftate  befides. 
lam  no  covetou.8  man, he  knows.  And 
indeed,  what  isr  a  covetous  man  to  be 
likened  to  fo  fitly,  as  to  a  dog  in  a 
•wheel  which  roojls  meat  for  others? 
And  what  do  I  Jive  for,  (as  I  have 
often  faid)  but  to  fee  him  and  my  two 
ji'ieces  well  married  and  fettled  ?  May 
Heaven'  fettle  him  down  to  a  better 
wind,  and  turn  his  heart  to  more  of 
goodnefs  and  consideration ! 

If  the  delays  are  on  his  fide,  I  trem- 
ble for  the  lady;  and,'  if  on  hers,  (as 
Ire  tells  my  niece  Charlotte)  I  could 
wifli  me  were  apprized  that  delays  are 
dangerous.  Excellent  as  fhe  is,  fhe 
ought  not  to  depend  on  her  merits  with 
fuch  a  changeable  fellow,  and  fuch  a 
prcfeft  marriage-hater,  as  he  has  been. 
fieferi  and  reward,  I  can  aflure  her, 
ftldvm  'kcef  company  together. 

But  let  him  remember,  that  ven- 
geance,; though  it  comes  with  leaden 
ff£tt  Jlrikcs  with  iron  hands.  If  he 
behuVi-s  ill  in  this  cafe,  he  may  find  it 
f  >.  What  a  pity  it  is,  that  a  man  of 
his  talents  and  learning  mould  be  fo 
vile 'a  rake!  Alas!  alas!  Une  poignee 
de  bonne  fie  vaut  mieux  que  plein  muy 
de  f/f .'';;.'•;  -'  handful  of  good  life  13 
better  than  ;  wholr  buftiel  of  learning. 

You  'may  tiirow  in,  too,  as  a  friend, 
that  mould  lit  provoke  me,  it  may  not 
\>t  too  late  for  me  to  marry.  My  old 
friend.  Wycherly  did  fo,  when  he  was 


older  than  I  am,  on  purpofe  to 
bis  nephew:  and,  in  fpite  of  this  gout, 
I  might  have  a  child  or  two  ftill.  J 
have  not  been  without  fome  thoughts 
that  way,  when  he  has  angered  me 
more  than  ordinary.  But  thefe  thoughts 
have  gone  off  again  hitherto,  upon  my 
confidering,.  that  the  children  of  verji 
young  and  'very  old  men  (though  I  am 
not  fo  very  old  neither)  loft  not  long} 
and  that  old  men,  when  they  marry 
young  women,  are  faid  to  make  much  of 
death.  Yet  who  knows  but  that  ma- 
trimony might  be  good  againft  the 
gouty  humours  I  am  troubled  with  ? 

No  man  is  every-thing— You,  Mr. 
Belford,  are  a  learned  man.  I  am  a 
peer.  And  do  you  (as  you  beft  know- 
how)  inculcate  upon  him  the  force  of 
thefe  wife  fayings  which  follow,  as 
weil  as  thofe  which  went  before;  but 
yet  fo  difcreetly,  as  that  he  may  not 
know,  that  you  borrowyour  darts  from 
my  quiver.  Thefe  be  they — Happy  is 
the  man  who  knows  his  follies  in  his 
youth.  He  that  lives  well,  lives  long. 
Again,  He  that  lives  ill  one  year,  will 
farrow  for  it  feven.  And  again,  as 
the  Spaniards  have  it — Who  lives  well, 
fees  afar  off!  Far  off  indeed;  for  he 
fees  into  eternity,  as  a  man  may  fay. 
Then  that  other  fine  faying,  He  wka 
perijhes  in  needlefs  dangers,  is  the  de- 
vil's  martyr.  Another  proverb  I  pick- 
ed up  at  Madrid,  when  I  accompanied 
Lord  Lexington  in  his  embafly  to  Spain, 
which  might  teach  our  nephew  more 
mercy  and  companion  than  is  in  his  na- 
ture I  doubt  to  fliew;  which  is  this, 
Thai  he  who  pities  another,  remembers, 
bitnfelf.  And  this  that  is  going  to. 
follow,  I  am  fine  he  has  proved  the 
truth  of  a  hundred  times,  That  he  wbd. 
docs  what  be  will,  feldom  does  what  he 
ought.  Nor  is  that  unworthy  of  his 
notice,  Young  mens  frolicks,  old  men 
feel.  My  devil ifh  gout,  God  help  me; 
—But  I  will  not  fay  what  I  was  going 
to  fay. 

1  I  remember,  that  you  yourfelf,  com- 
plimenting me  for  my  tafte  in  pithy 
anil  wife  fentences,  faid  a  thing  that 
gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  you;  and 
it  was  this:  '  Men  of  talents,''  faid  you, 
1  are  fooner  to  be  convinced  by  fiori 

*  fenlences  than  by  long  preachment 'f3 
'  becaufe  i  he  Jkortfentences  drive  them  - 
'  felves  into  the  heart,  c.nd  Jfay  there, 

*  rich  He  long  difcourfes,    though  e.ver-fo  - 

*  xooJt  tire  ttis  attention  \  and  one  good 


*  thing  drives  out  another ,  and  fo  on, 
"  till  all  is  forgotten." 

May  your  good  counfel,  Mr.  Bel- 
ford,  founded  upon  thefe  hints  which  , 
1  have  given,  pierce  his  heart,  and  in- 
cite him  to  do  what  will  be  fo  happy  for 
himfelf,  and  fo  neceflary  for  the  honour 
of  that  admirable  lady  whom  I  long  to 
fee  his  wife;  and,  if  I  may,  I  will  not 
think  of  one  for  myfelf. 

Should  he  abufe  the  confidence  (he 
has  placed  in  him,  I  myfelf  (hall  pray, 
that  vengeance  may  fall  upon  his  head 
i_«  RnrQ* — I  quite  forget  all  my  Latin; 
but  I  think  it  is,  '  Raro  antecedentem 
«  fcelejlum  defer uit  pede  jxena  daudo: 
«  Where  vice  goes  before,  vengeance 
<  (fooner  or  later)  will  follow.'  But 
why  do  I  tranflate  thefe  things  for  youj 

I  (hall  make  no  apologies  for  thfe 
trouble.  I  know  how  well  you  love 
him  and  me;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
which  you  could  ferve  us  both  more 
Importantly,  than  in  forwarding  this 
match  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power. 
When  it  is  done,  how  (hall  I  rejoice  to 
fee  you  at  M.  Hall!  Mean  time,  I 
fhall  long  to  hear  that  you  are  likely  to 
be  fuccefsful  with  him;  and  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  mojl  faithful  friend  and  fer- 
•vant, 

M. 

Mr.  Lovelace  having  not  returned  an 
anfwer  to  Mr.  Belford's  expojlu- 
latory  letter  fo  foon  as  Mr.  Belford 
expcfted,  be  --Wrote  to  him,  exprejf- 
tng  bis  apprehenfion,  that  be  had 
difobliged  him  by  his  honejl  freedom. 
Among  other  things,  he  fays — • 

*  I  PASS  my  time  here  at  Watford, 
*  attending  my  dying  uncle,  very  hea- 
'  vily.  I  cannot  therefore,  by  any 
*'  means,  difpenfe  with  thy  correfport- 
'  dence.  And  why  (houldft  thou  pu- 
'  nifh  me,  for  having  more  confcience 
«  and  more  remorfe  than  thyfelf  ?  Thou 
'  who  never  thoughtcft  either  confcience 
c  or  remorfe  an  honour  to  thee.  And 
*„  I  have,  belides,  a  melancholy  ftory  to 
'  tell  thee,  in  relation  to  Belton  and 
'his  Thomafine;  and  which  may  af- 

*  ford  a  leflon  to  all  the  keeping  clafs. 
'  I  have  a  letter  from  each  of  our 

*  three  companions  in  the  time.  They 
f  have  all   the  wickednefs   that   thou 
£  haft,  but  hot  the  wit.     Some  new 


rogueries  do  two  of  them  boaft  of* 
which,  I  think,  if  compleated,  de* 
ferve  the  gallows. 

'  I  am  far  from  hating  intrigue  updri 
principle.  But  to  have  aukward  fel- 
lows plot,  and  commit  their  plots-  td 
paper,  deftuute  of  the  feafoningSj  of 
the  acumen,  which  is  thy  talent,  hoW 
extremely  (hocking  muft  their  letters 
be! — But  do  thou,  Lovelace,  whe- 
ther thou  art,  or  art  not,  determined 
upon  thy  mcafures  with  regard  to  the 
fine  lady  in  thy  power,  enliven  my 
heavy  heart  by  thy  communications \ 
and  thou  wilt  oblige  thy  melancholy 
friend, 

1  J.  BELFORD.* 


LETTER     XXV* 

Mft.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN 
FORD, 


FRIDAY  NIGHT,  MAY  itj* 

WHEN  I  have  opened  my  views! 
to  thee  fo  amply  as  1  have  dond 
in  my  former  letters;  and  have  told 
thee,  that  my  principal  defign  is  but  to 
bring  virtue  to  a  trial,  that,  if  virtue* 
it  need  not  be  afraid  of;  and  that  the 
reward  of  it  will  be  marriage;  (thatia 
to  fay,  if,  after  1  have  carried  my  pointj 
I  cannot  prevail  upon  her  to  live  with 
me  the  life  of  honour*;  for  that  thou 
knoweft  is  the  wim  of  my  heart)  I  art! 
amazed  at  the  repetition  of  thy  wam- 
bling nonfenfe. 

I  am  of  opinion  with  thee,  that  (orritf 
time  hence,  when  I  am  groivu  <wifer9 
I  (hall  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing 
but  -vanity,  conceit,  and  nonfenfe,  in  mv 
prefent  'wild  fchemes*  But  what  is 
this  faying,  but  that  I  muft  be  Jrrjt 
wifer  ? 

I  do  not  intend  td  let  tins  mdtchlefi 
creature  Jlide  through  rty  fingers* 

Art  thou  able  to  fay  "half  the  thing* 
in  her  praife,  that  I  have  faid$  and  am 
continually  faying  or  writing  ? 

Her  gloomy  father  curfed  the  fvfceet 
creature,  becaufe  (he-  put  it  out  of  hi3 
wicked  power  to  compel  her  to  have 
the  man  (he  hated.  Thou  knoweft 
how  little  merit  (he  has  with  me  on 
this  fcore.—  And  (hall  I  not  try  the* 
virtue  I  intend,  upon  full  proof,  to  re- 
ward,  becaufe  her  father  is  a  tyrant  ? 
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— Why  art  thou  thus  eternally  reflect- 
ing upon  fo  excellent  a  woman,  as  if 
thou  wert  affined  (lie  would  fail  in  the 
trial? — Nay,  thou  declared,  every  time 
thou  xvrittft  on  the  fubject,  that  fhe 
ivill,  that  fhe  miifl  yield,  entangled  as 
jhe  is:  and  yet  makeft  hei  virtue  the 
pretence  of  thy  folicitude  for  her. 

An  inflrument  of  the  vile  James  Har- 
/c-uv,  doft  thou"  call  me?— O  Jack! 
how  could  I  curfethee! — /  an  inflru- 
ment of  that  brother!  of  that  litter! 
But  mark  the  end— And  thou  fhalt 
fee  what  will  become  of  that  brother, 
and  of  that  filter! 

Play  not  againft  me  my  own  ac- 
knowledged fenfibilities,  I  defire  thee. 
Senfibilities,  which  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  contradict  thy  charge  of  an 
adamantine  heart  in  thy  friend,  thou 
hadft  known  nothing  of,  had  I  not 
communicated  them  to  thee. 

If  I  ru\n  fuch  a  virtue,  fayeft  thou! 
•-Eternal  monotonift! — Again;  '  The 

*  mofl  immaculate  virtue  may  be  ruined 

*  by  men  who  have  no  regard  to  their 
«  honour,  and  who  make  a  jefl  of  the 

*  mofl  folemn  oaths,''  &c.     What  muft 
be  the  virtue  that  will  be  ruined  with- 
out oaths?  Is  not  the  world  full  of  thefe 
deceptions?  And  are  not  lovers  oaths  a 
jeft  of  hundreds  of  years  (landing  ? 
And  are  not  cautions  againft  the  per- 
fidy of  our  lex,  a  neceffary  part  of  the 
female  education  ? 

I  do  intend  to  endeavour  to  overcome 
tnyfelf;  but  1  muft  firft  try,  if  I  cannot 
overcome  this  lady,  Have  I  not  faid, 
that  the  honour  of  her  fex  is  concerned 
that  Ifhould  try? 

Whenever  thou  meetcfl  with  a  wo- 
man of  but  half  her  perfecJioni,  thou 
•wilt marry— Do,  Jack. 

Can  a  girl  be  degraded  by  trials,  who 
is  not  overcome? 

I  am  glad  that  thou  takeft  crime  to 
thyfelf,  for  not  endeavouring  to  con- 
vert the  poor  wretches  whom'  others 
have  ruined.  I  will  not  recriminate 
upon  the^,  Belford,  as  I  might,  when 
thcu  flatterdt  thyfelf,  that  thou  never 
ruinedtt  the  morals  of  any  young  crea- 
ture, who  otherwife  would  not  have 
been  corrupted — The  palliating  confo- 
Jation  of  an  Hottentot  heart,  deter- 
mined rather  to  gluttonize  on  the  gar- 
bage of  other  foul  feeders  than  to  re- 
form.—But  tell  me,  Jack,  wouldft 


thou  have  fpared  fuch  a  girl  as  my  rofe- 
bud,  had  I  not,  by  my  example,  en- 
gaged thy  generofity  ?  Nor  was  my 
rofebud  the  only  girl  I  fpared. — When 
my  power  was  acknowledged,  who 
more  merciful  than  thy  friend  ? 

I'  •-  refjlancc  that  inflames  defire, 
Sharpens  the  darts  of  love,  and  blows  it's 

fire. 
Love  is  Hifarm'd  that  meets  with  too  much, 

eafe; 
He  languishes,  and  does  not  care  to  pleafe. 

The  women  know  this  as  well  as  the 
men.  They  love  to  be  addieffed  \vitli 
fpirit; 

And  therefore  'tis  their  golden  fruit  they 

guard 
With  fo  much  care,  to  make  pofleffion  hard. 

Whence,  for  a  by-reflection,  the  ar- 
dent, the  complaifant  gallant  is  fo  often 
preferred  to  the  cold,  the  unadoring 
hufband.  And  yet  the  fex  do  not  con- 
fider,  that  variety  and  novelty  give  the 
ardour  and  the  obfequioufnefsj  and  that, 
were  the  rake  as  much  ufed  to  them  as 
the  hufband  is,  he  would  be  [and  is  to 
his  c--jcn  iviff,  if  married]  'as  indiffe- 
rent to  their  favours,  as  their  hufbands 
arej  and  the  hufband,  in  his  turn, 
would,  to  another  woman,  be  the  rake. 
Let  the  women,  upon  the  whole,  take 
this  leffon  from  a  Lovelace — Always  to 
endeavour  to  make  themfelves  as  new 
to  a  hufband,  and  to  appear  as  elegant 
and  as  obliging  to  him,  as  they  are  de- 
firous  to  appear  to  a  liver,  and  actually 
were  to  him,  as  fuch;  and  then  the 
rake,  which  all  women  love,  will  lalt 
longer  in  the  hufband,  than  it  generally 
does. 

But  to  return: — If  I  have  not  fuffi- 
ciently  cleared  my  conduct  fo  thee  in 
the  abovej  I  refer  thee  once  more  to 
mine  of  the  i  3th  of  laft  month  *.  And 
pr'ythce,  Jack,  lay  me  not  under  ane- 
ceffity  to  repeat  the  fame  things  fo  oft- 
en. I  hope  thou  readell  what  I  write 
more  than  once. 

I  am  not  difpleafed  that  thou  art  fo 
apprehenfive  of  my  refentment,  that  I 
cannot  mifs  a  day,  without  making 
thee  nneafy.  Thy  confcience,  'tis 
plain,  tells  thee,  that  thou  haft  de- 
lerved  my  difpleafure:  and  if  it  has 
*  convinced  thee  of  tbat>  it  will  make 
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thee  afraid  of  repeating  thy  fault.  See 
that  this  be  the  confequence.  Elfe,  now 
that  thou  haft  told  me  how  I  can  pu- 
nifh  thee,  it  is  very  likely  that  I  do  pu- 
nifh  thee  by  my  filence,  ahhough  I  have 
as  much  pleafure  in  writing  on  this 
charming  fubject,  as  thou  canft  have  in 
reading  what  I  write. 

When  a  boy,  if  a  dog  ran  away  from 
me  through  fear,  I  generally  looked 
about  for  a  ftone,  or  a  (lick;  and  if 
neither  offered  to  my  hand,  I  fkimmed 
my  hat  after  him,  to  make  him  afraid 
for  fomething.  What  fignifies  power,  if 
\ve  do  not  exert  it? 

Let  my  lord  know,  that  thou  baft 
fcribbled  to  me.  But  give  him  not  the 
contents  of  thy  ejMle.  Though  a  par- 
cel of  crude  ftuff,  be  would  think  there 
was  fomething  in  it.  Poor  arguments 
will  do,  when  brought  in  favour  of 
•what  we  like.  But  the  ftupid  peer  little 
thinks  that  this  lady  is  a  rebel  to  love. 
On  the  contrary,  not  only  he,  but  all 
the  world,  believe  her  to  be  a  volunteer 
in  his  fervice. — So  I  (hall  incur  blame, 
and  (he  will  be  pitied,  if  any-thing  hap- 
pen amifs. 

Since  my  lord's  heart  is  fo  fet  upon 
this  match, -I  have  written  already  to 
let  him  know,  That  my  unhappy  cha- 
racter has  given  my  beloved  an  unge- 
nerous diffidence  of  me.  That  (he  is  fo 
mother-tick  and  father-fond,  that  me 
had  rather  return  to  Harlowe  Place, 
than  marry.  That  me  is  even  appre- 
henfwe,  that  the  ftep  flie  has  taken  of 
going  off  with  me,  will  make  the  ladies 
of  a  family  of  fuch  rank  anil  honour  as 
ours,  think  (lightly  of  her.  That,  there- 
fore, I  defire  his  lordfhip  (though  this 
hint,  I  tell  him,  muft  be  very  delicately 
touched)  to  write  me  fuch  a  letter  as  I 
can  (hew  her.  (Let  him  treat  me  in  it 
ever  fo  freely,  I  (hall  not  take  it  amifs, 
I  tell  him,  becauie  I  know  his  lordfhip 
takes  pleafure  in  writing  to  me  in  a  cor- 
rective (tile.)  That  he  may  make  what 
offers  he  pleafes  on  the  marriage.  That 
I  defire  his  prefence  at  the  ceremony ; 
that  I  may  take  from  his  hand  the 
greateft  bleffing  that  mortal  man  can 
give  me. 

I  have  not  abfolutely  told  the  lady 
that  I  would  write  to  his  lordfhip  to 
this  effect ;  yet  have  given  her  reafon  to 
think  I -will.  So  that  without  the  laft 
neceflity  I  (hall  not  produce  the  anfwer 
I  expert  from  him  :  for  I  am  very  loth, 
1  own,  to  make  ule  of  any  jf  my  fa- 


mily's  names  for  the  furthering  of  my 
defigns.  And  yet  I  muft  make  all  fe- 
ciire,  before  I  pull  off  the  mafk.  Was 
not  this  my  motive  for  bringing  her  bi- 
tber  ? 

Thus,  thou  feed,  that  the  old  peer's 
letter  came  very  (eaibnahly.  1  thank, 
thee  for  it.  But  as  to  his  (cntences,  they 
cannot  poffibly  do  me  good.  I  was 
early  fufFocated  with  his  ^.'jifdom  of  na- 
tions. When  a  boy,  I  never  aiked  any- 
thing of  him,  but  out  flew  a  jfrr<3<wr2>  | 
and  if  the  tendency  of  that  was  to  deny 
me,  I  never  could  obtain  the  lead  fa- 
vour. This  gave  me  fo  great  an  aver- 
fion  to  the  very  word,  that  when  a  child, 
I  made  it  a  condition  with  my  tutor, 
who  was  an  honeft  parfon,  that  I  would 
not  read  my  Bible  at  all,  if  he_ would 
not  excule  me  one  of  the  wifeft  books  in 
it:  to  which,  however,  I  had  no  other 
objection,  than  that  it  was  called  The 
Proverbs.  And  as  for  Solomon,  he  was 
then  a  hated  character  with  me,  not  be- 
caufe  of  his  polygamy,  but  becauie  I 
had  conceived  him  to  be  fuch  another 
mufty  old  fellow  as  my  uncle. 

Well,  but  let  us  leave  old  faws  to 
old  men. — What  fignifies  thy  tedious 
whining  over  thy  departing  relation? 
Is  it  not  generally  agreed,  that  he  can- 
not recover  ?  Will  it  not  be  kind  in  thee 
to  put  him  out  of  his  mifery?  I  hear, 
that  he  is  peftered  ftill  with  vifits  from 
doctors  and  apothecaries,  and  furgeonsj 
that  they  cannot  cut  ib  deep  as  the  mor- 
tification  has  gone;  and  that  in  every 
vifit,  in  every  fcarification,  inevitable, 
death  is  pronounced  upon  him.  Why 
then  do  they  keep  tormenting  him  ?  Is 
it  not  to  take  away  more  of  his  living 
fleece  than  of  his  dead  flefh  ? — When  a 
man  is  given  over,  the  fee  mould  furely 
be  refuled.  Are  they  not  now  robbing 
bis  heirs? — What  haft  thou  to  do,  if 
the  will  be  as  thou'dft  have  it  ? — He 
fen  t  for  thee  [Did  he  not?]  tqclofehis 
eyes.  He  is  but  an  uncle,  is  he? 

Let  me  fee,  if  I  miitake  not,  it  is  in 
the  Bible,  or  fome  other  good  book: 
can  it  be  in  Herodotus? — O  I  believe 
it  is  in  Jofephus ;  a  half-facred,  and 
half-profane  author.  He  tells  us  of  a 
king  of  Syria,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  his 
prime-minifter,  or  one  who  deferved  to 
be  fo  for  his  contrivance.  The  llory 
fays,  if  I  am  right,  that  he  fpread  a  wet 
cloth  over  his  face,  which  killing  him, 
he  reigned  in  his  place.  A  notable  fei- 
low!  Pei haps  this  wet  cloth  in  theori- 

ginal, 
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ginal,  is  what  we  now  call  Laudanum^ 
a  potion  that  overfpreads  the  faculties, 
as  the  wet  cloth  did  the  face  of  the  royal 
patient;  and  the  tranflator  knew  not 
how  to  render  it. 

But  how  like  a  forlorn  varlet  thou 
fubfcribeft,  '  'Thy  melancholy  friend,  J. 
«  BELFORD!' — Melancholyl  for  what? 
To  ftand  by,  and  fee  fair  play  between 
an  old  man  and  death  ?  I  thought  thou 
Jiadft  been  more  of  a  man;  thou  that  art 
not  afraid  of  an  acute  death,  a  fword's 
point,to  be  fo  plaguily  hyp'd  at  the  con- 
fequences  of  a  chronical  one!  —What 
though  the  fcarificators  work  upon  him 
day  by  day?  It  is  only  upon  a  caput 
mortuum:  and  pr'ythee  go  to,  to  ufe  the 
Jtylum  cveterum)  and  learn  of  the  royal 
butchers;  who  for  fport  (an  hundred 
times  worfe  men  than  thy  Lovelace) 
widow  ten  thoufand  at  a  brufh,  and 
make  twice  as  many  fatherlefs— Learn 
of  them,  I  fay,  how  to  fupport  a  Jingle 
death. 

But  art  thou  fure,  Jack,  it  is  a  mor- 
tification ? — My  uncle  once  gave  pro- 
nu'fes  of  fuch  a  root-  and-branch  diftem- 
per:  but,  alas!  it  turned  to  a  fmart 
gout-fit ;  and  /  bad  the  mortification 
inftead  of  kirn— I  have  heard  that  bark 
in  proper  dofes  will  arreft  a  mortifica- 
tion in  it's  progrefs,  and  atlaftcure  it. 
Let  thy  uncle's  furgeon  know,  that  it 
is  worth  more  than  his  ears,  if  he  pre- 
fcribe  one  grain  of  the  bark. 

I  wifti  nty  uncle  had  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  fetting  thee  a  better  ex- 
ample :  thou  fhouldft  have  feen  what  a 
brave  fellow  I  had  been.  And  had  I 
had  occafion  to  write,  my  conclufion 
would  have  been  this  :  '  I  hope  the  old 
4  Trojan's  happy.  In  that  hope,  I  am 
*foj  and  thy  rejoicing  friend, 

«R.  LOVELACE."" 

Dwell  not  always,  Jack,  upon  one 
fubjeft.  Let  me  have  poor  Bel  - 
ton's  ftory.  The  fooner  the  better. 
If  I  can  be  of  fervice  to  him,  tell 
him  he  may  command  me  either 
in  purfe  or  perfon.  Yet  the  for- 
mer with  a  freer  will  than  the  lat- 
ter; for  how  can  I  leave  my  god- 
defs  ?  But  I'll  iflue  my  commands 
to  my  other  vaffal»  to  attend  thy 
fummons. 

If  ye  want  head,  let  me  know.    If  not, 
my  quota,  on  this  occafion,  is  money. 
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LETTER   XXVI. 

MR.  BELFORD,  TO  ROBERT  LOVE- 
LACE, 


SATURDAY,  MAY  2O« 

NO  T  one  word  will  I  reply  to  fucK 
an  abandoned  wretch,  as  thou 
haft  fhewn  thyfelt"  to  be  in  thine  of  laft 
night.  I  will  leave  the  lady  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Power  who  only  can 
work  miracles;  and  to  her  own  merits. 
Still  I  have  hopes  that  thefe  will  fave 
her. 

I  will  proceed,  as  thou  defireft,  to 
poor  Belton's  cafe;  and  the  rather,  as 
it  has  thrown  me  into  fuch  a  train  of 
thinking  upon  our  paft  lives,  our  pre- 
fent  courfes,  and  our  future  views,  as 
may  be  of  fervice  to  both,  if  I  can  give 
due  weight  to  the  reflections  that  arife 
from  it. 

The  poor  man  made  me  a  vifit  on 
Thurfday,  in  this  my  melancholy  atten- 
dance. He  began  with  complaints  of 
his  ill  health  and  fpirits,  his  hectick 
cough,  and  his  encreafed  malady  of 
fpitting  of  blood  j  and  then  led  to  his 
ftory. 

A  confounded  one  it  is;  and  which 
highly  aggravates  his  other  maladies  5 
for  it  has  come  out,  that  his  Thomafine 
(who,  truly,  would  be  new-chriftened, 
you  know,  that  her  name  might  be 
nearer  in  found  to  the  chriftian  name  of 
the  man  whom  flic  pretended  to  doat 
upon)  has  for  many  years  carried  on 
an  intrigue  with  a  fellow  who  had  been 
hoftler  to  her  father,  (an  innkeeper  at 
Darking  ;)  of  whom,  at  the  expence  of 
poor  Belton,  flie  has  made  a  gentleman; 
and  managed  it  fo,  that  having  the  art 
to  make  herfelf  his  calhier,  (he  has  been. 
unable  to  account  for  large  fums,  which 
he  thought  forthcoming  at  demand, 
and  had  trufted  to  her  cuftody,  in  order 
to  pay  off  a  mortgage  upon  his  paternal 
eftate  in  Kent,  which  his  heart  had  run 
upon  leaving  clear,  but  which  cannot 
now  be  idone,  and  will  foon  be  fore- 
clofed.  And  yet  me  has  fo  long  paffed 
for  his  wife,  that  he  knows  not  what' 
to  refolve  upon  about  her;  nor  about 
the  two  boys  he  was  fo  fond  of,  fup- 
pofing  them  to  be  his  ;  whereas  now  he. 
begins  to  doubt  hisftiare  in  them. 

So  KEEPING  don't  do,  Lovelace. 
'Tis  not  the  eligible  life.  —  '  A  man  may 
*  keep  a  cwomant>  faid  the  poor  fellow 
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to  me,  *  but  not  his  eflate ! — Two  inte- 
«  re(ts< — Then,  my  tottering  fabrick  !' 
pointing  to  his  emaciated  carcafe. 

We  do  well  to  value  ourfelves  upon 
our  liberty,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
lapon  the  liberties  we  take !  We  had 
need  to  run  down  matrimony  as  we  do, 
and  to  make  that  ftatc  the  fubjecl  of  our 
frothy  jefts;  when  we  frequently  ren- 
tier oudelves  (for  this  of  Tom's  is  not 
a  fingular  cafe)  the.  dupes  and  tools  of 
women  who  generally  govern  us  (by 
arts  our  wife  heads  penetrate  not)  more 
abfolutely  than  a  wife  would  attempt 
to  do. 

Let  us  confider  this  point  a  little  ; 
and  that  upon  our  own  principles,  as 
libertines,  fetting  afide  what  is  exacted 
from  us  by  the  laivs  of  our  country,  and 
it's  cuftoms-t  which,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  get  over,  till  we  have  got  over 
almoft  all  moral  obligations,  as  mem- 
bers of  fociety. 

In  the  rirft  place,  let  us  confider  (we, 
who  are  in  pofleflion  of  eftates  by  legal 
defcent}  how  we  mould  have  liked  to 
have  been  fuch  naked  deftitute  varlets, 
as  we  muft  have  been,  had  our  fathers 
been  as  wife  as  ourfelves 5  and  defpifed 
matrimony  as  we  do — And  then  let  us 
alk  ourfelves,  If  we  ought  not  to  have 
the  fame  regard  for  our  pofterity,  as  we 
are  slad  our  fathers  had  for  theirs? 

But  this,  perhaps,  is  too  moral  a  con- 
fideration. — To  proceed,  therefore,  to 
thole  confiderations  which  will  be  more 
ftriking  to  us :  How  can  we  reafonably 
expecl:  ceconomy  or  frugality  (or  any- 
thing indeed  but  riot  and  wafte)  from 
creatures  who  have  an  inter  eft,  and  muft 
therefore  have  'views,  different  from 
our  own  ? 

They  know  the  uncertain  tenure  (our 
fickle  humours)  by  which  they  hold: 
and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  fuppofing 
them  to  be  provident  harlots,  that  they 
fhould  endeavour,  if  they  have  the 
power ,  to  lay  up  againfi  a  rainy  day  ? 
Or,  if  they  have  not  the  power,  that  they 
ihoujd  fquander  all  they  can  come  at, 
when,  they  are  fure  of  nothing  but  the 
•prefent .  hour ;  and  when  the.  life  they 
iive,  and  the  facrifices  they  have  made, 
put  conference  and  honour  out  of  the 
queftion ? 

;  Whereas  a  iulfet  having  the  fame  fa- 
piily-intereft  with  her  hufband,  lies  not 
tinder  either  the  fame  apprehenjions  or 
temptations;  and  has  not  broken  through 
(of  necijjity,  at  leaft,  has  not)  t/icfe  re- 


ftraints  which  education  has  fattened 
upon  her:  and  if  (he  make  a  private 
purfe,  which  we  are  told  by  anti-ma- 
trimonialifts,  all  wives  love  to  do,  and 
has  children,  it  goes  all  into  the  fame 
family  at  the  long-run. 

Then,  as  to  the  great  article  of  fide- 
lity to  your  bed,  are  not  women  of  fa- 
mily, who  are  well-educated,  under 
greater  reftraints,  than  creatures,  who, 
if  they  ever  had  reputation,  facrifice  it 
to  fordid  intereft,  or  to  more  fordid  ap- 
petite, the  moment  they  give  up  to  you  ? 
Does  not  the  example  you  furnifh,  of 
having  fucceeded  with  her,  give  encou- 
ragement for  others  to  attempt  he.r  like- 
wife?  For,  with  all  her blandishments, 
can  any  man  be  fo  credulous,  or  fo  vain> 
as  to  believe,  that  the  woman  he  coulil 
perfuade,  another  may  not  prevail  up- 
on? 

Adultery  is  fo  capital  a  guilt,  that 
even  rakes  and  libertines,  if  not  wholly 
abandoned,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  invited. 
by  a  woman's  levity,  difavow  and  con- 
demn it :  but  here,  in  a  ftate  of  KEEP- 
ING, a  woman  is  in  no  danger  of  in- 
curring (legally,  at  leatt)  that  guilt} 
and  you  yourfelf  have  broken  through 
and  overthrown  in  her  all  the  fences  and 
boundaries  of  moral  honefty,  and  the 
modefty  and  referves  of  her  fex  :  and 
what  tie  (hall  hold  her  againfi:  inclina- 
tion, or  intereft?  And  what/hall  deter 
an  attempter? 

While  a  hufband  has  this  fecurity 
from  legal  fan&ions,  that  if  his  wife  be 
detected  in  a  criminal  converfation  with 
a  man  of  fortune,  (the  nwft  likely  by- 
bribes  to  feduce  her)  he  may  recover 
very  great  damages,  and  procure  a  di- 
vorce befides  :  which,  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  ignominy,  is  a  consideration  that 
muft  have  fome  force  upon  both  parties. 
And  a  wife  muft  be  vicious  indeed,  and- 
a  reflection  upon  a  man's  own  choice, 
who,  for  the  lake  of  change,  and  where 
there  are  no  qualities  to  feduce,  nor 
affluence  to  corrupt,  will  run  fo  many- 
hazards  to  injure  her  hufband  in  the. 
tendered  of  all  points. 

But  there  are  difficulties  in  procuring; 
a  divorce,  [And  fo  there  ought] — 'And. 
<  none,'  lays  the  rake, '  in  parting  with  a 
'  mi ftrefs  whenever  you  fulpeiSlher;  or- 
'  wheneveryou  are  wearyof  her, and  have. 
f  a  mind  to  change  her  for  another.' 

But  muft  not  the  man  be  a  brute  in- 
deed, who  can  caft  off  a  woman  whom 
he  has  feduced,  [if  he  take  her  from  the 
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town,  that's  another  thing]  without 
Ibme  flagrant  reafon ;  fometbing  that 
will  better  juftify  him  to  bimffjf,  as  well 
as  to  her,  and  to  the  <vjorld,  than  mere 
f oiver  and  novelty? 

But  I  don't  fee,  if  we  judge  tyfaff,  - 
and  by  the  praflice  of  all  we  have  been 
acquainted  with  of  the  kceping-clafs, 
that  we  know  how  to  part  with  them 
when  we  have  them. 

That  we  know  we  can  if  we  at-///,  is 
nil  we  have  for  it  •.  and  this  leads  us  to 
bear  many  things  from  a  mijlrefi,  which 
we  would  not  from  a  wife.  But,  if  we 
nre  good-natured  and  humane:  if  the 
woman  has  art,  [And  what  woman 
wants  it,  who  has  fallen  by  art  ?  and 
to  whofe  precarious  fituation  art  is  fo 
necelTary?]  if  you  have  given  her  the 
credit  of  being  called  by  your  name: 
if  you  have  a  fettled  place  of  abode,  and 
have  received  and  paid  vifits  in  her  com- 
pany, as  your  wife:  if  (he  has  brought 
you  children — You  will  allow,  that 
thefe  are  ftrong  obligations  upon  you,  in 
the  world's  eye,  as  well  as  to  your  own 
heart,  againft  tearing  yourfelf  from  fuch 
clofe  connexions.  She  will  ftick  to  you 
as  your  (kin  :  and  it  will  be  next  to 
flaying  yourfelf  to  caft  her  off. 

Even  if  there  be  caitfe  for  it,  by  in- 
fidelity, flie  will  have  managed  ill,  if 
fhe  have  not  her  defenders.  Nor  did  I 
ever  know  a  caufe  or  a  perfon  fo  bad,  as 
to  want  advocates,  either  from  ill-will 
to  the  one,  or  pity  to  the  other:  and 
you  will  then  be  thought  a  hard  -  hearted 
milcreant:  and  even  were  (he  to  go  off 
without  credit  to  kerfelf,  (he  will  leave 
you  as  little;  efpecially  with  all  thofe 
whofe  good  opinion  a  man  would  wifh 
to  cultivate. 

Well,  then,  (hall  this  poor  privilege, 
that  we  may  part  with  a  woman  if  we 
•will,  be  deemed  a  balance  for  the  other 
inconveniencies  ?  Shall  itbe  thought  by 
us,  who  are  men  of  family  and  fortune, 
an  equivalent  for  giving  up  equality  of 
degree;  and  taking  for  the  partner  of 
our  bed,  and  very  probably  more  than 
the  partner  in  our  ettates,  (to  the  breach 
of  all  family-rule  and  order)  a  low- 
born, a  low-educated  creature,  who  has 
not  brought  any-thing  into  the  com- 
mon (lock;  and  can  poffibly  make  no 
returns  for  the  folid  benefits  (he  re- 
ceives, but  thofe  libidinous  ones,  which 
a  man  cannot  boaft  of,  but  to  bis  dif- 
grace,  nor  think  of,  but  to  the  (hame 
of  both? 

Moreover,  as  the  man  advances  in 


years,  the  fury  of  his  libertinifm  will 
go  off.  He  will  have  different  aims  and 
purfuits,  which  will  diminidi  his  appe- 
tite  to  ranging,  and  make  fuch  a  re- 
gular life  as  the  matrimonial  and  fa- 
mily-life, palatable  to  him,  and  every 
day  more  palatable. 

If  he  has  children,  and  has  reafon  to 
think  them  his,  and  if  his  lewd  courfes 
have  left  him  any  eftate,  he  will  have 
caufe  to  regret  the  rejlraint  his  boafted 
liberty  has  laid  him  under,  and  the  va- 
luable privilege  it  has  deprived  him  of; 
when  he  finds,  that  it  muft  dcfcend  to 
fome  relation,  for  whom,  whether  near 
or  diftant,  he  cares  not  one  farthing; 
and  who  perhaps  (if  a  man  of  virtue) 
has  held  him  in  the  utmoft  contempt 
for  his  diflbkitelife. 

And  were  we  to  fuppofe  his  eftate  in 
his  power  to  bequeath  as  he  pleafes; 
why  mould  a  man  refolve,  for  the  gra- 
tifying of  his  fooliih  humour  only,  to 
baftardize  his  race?  Why  Ihould  he 
wi(h  to  expofe  his  children  to  the  fcorn. 
and  infults  of  the  reft  of  the  world? 
Why  mould  he,  whether  they  are  fons 
or  daughters,  lay  them  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  complying  with  propofals  of 
marriage,  either  inferior  as  to  fortune, 
or  unequal  as  to  age?  Why  (hould  he 
deprive  the  children  he  loves,  who  them  - 
felves  may  be  guilty  of  no  fault,  of  the 
refpeft  they  would  wifh  to  have,  and  to 
deferve;  and  of  the  opportunity  of  af- 
fociating  themfelves  with  proper,  that 
is  to  fay,  with  reputable  company?  And 
why  fhould  he  make  them  think  them- 
felves under  obligation  to  every  perfon 
of  character,  who  will  vouchfafeto  vifit 
them  ?  What  little  reafon,  in  a  word, 
would  fuch  children  have  to  blefs  their 
father's  obltinate  defiance  of  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  his  country;  and  for  , 
giving  them  a  mother,  of  whom  they 
could  not  think  with  honour;  to  whofe 
crime  it  was,  that  they  owed  their  very 
beings,  and  whofe  example  it  was  their 
duty  to  (hun  ? 

If  the  education  and  morals  of  thefe 
children  nre  left  to  chance,  as  too  ge- 
nerally they  are,  (for  the  man  who  has 
humanity  and  a  feeling  heart,  and  who 
is  capable  of  fondnefs  for  his  offspring, 
I  take  it  for  granted,  will  marry;)  the 
cafe  is  (till  worfe ;  his  crime  is  perpe- 
tuated, as  I  may  fay,  by  his  children: 
and  the  fea,  the  army,  perhaps  the  high- 
way, for  the  boys  ;  the  common  for  the 
girls;  too  often  point  out  the  way  to  a 
worfe  cataftrophc. 

What% 
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What,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  do 
we  get  by  treading  in  thefe  crooked 
,paths,  but  danger,  difgrace,  and  a  too 
•Jate  repentance  ? 

And  after  all,  da  we  not  frequently 
-become  the  cullies  of  our  own  liber- 
tinifm  ;  Hiding  into  the  very  ftate  with 
^hofe  half-worn-outdoxies,  which  pcr- 
•tiaps  we  might  have  entered  into  with 
their  ladies  ;  at  'leaft  with  'their  fupe- 
,riorS  both  in  degree  andffortune?  And 
all  the  time,  lived  handfomely  like  our- 
•felves;  not  -fneaking  into  holes  and 
•corners ;  and,  when  we  crept  abroad 
with  our  women,  looking  about  us,  and 
at  every-one  that  pafied  us,  as  if  we 
were  confefTedly  accountable  to  the  cen- 
•fures  of  all  honeft  people. 

My  coufin  Tony  Jenyns,  thou-knew- 
•eft.  He  had  not  the  aftively  mifchievous 
fpirit,  that  thou,  Belton,  Mowbray, 
Tourville,  and  myfelf,  have :  but  he 
imbibed  the  fame  notions  we  do,  and 
•carried  them  ir.to  praftice. 

How  did  he  prate  againft  wedlock! 
How  did  he  ftrut  about  as  a  ivit  and  a 
ftnartl  and  what  a  ivit  and  zfmartdiA. 
all  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  family  (my- 
felf among  the  reft,  then  an  urchin) 
think  him,  for  the  airs  he  gave  him- 
felf?— Marry !  No,  not  for  the  world  j 
what  man  of  fenfe  would  bear  the  in - 
folences,  the. petulances,. the  expenfive- 
nefs  of  a  wife!  He  could  not  for  the 
heart  of  him  think  it  tolerable,  that  a 
woman  of  equal  rank  and  fortune,  and, 
as  it  might  happen,  fuperior  talents  to 
his  own,  mould  look  upon  herfelf  to 
liave  a  rightto  ftiare  the  benefit  of  that 
•fortune  which  fhe  brought  him. 

So,  after  he  had  •fluttered  about  the 
town  for  two  or  three  years,  in  all  which 
time  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  himfelf 
than  any- body  elfe  had,  what  does  he 
do,  but  enter  upon  an  affair  with  his 
fencing-mafter's  daughter?  • 

He  fucceeds ;  takes  private  lodgings 
ifor  her  at  Hackney;  vifits  her  by  ftealth; 
both  of  them  tender  of  reputations  that 
were  extremely  tender,  but  which  nei- 
ther had  qurte  given  up ;  for  rakes  of 
cither  fex  are  always  the  laft  t<5  condemn 
or  cry  down  themfelves  :  vifited  by  no- 
tody,  nor  -vifiting:  the  life  of  a  thief, 
<ir  of  a  man  befet  by  creditors,  afraid  to 
jook  out  of  his  own  houfe,  or  to  be  feen 
abroad  with  her.  And  thus  went  he  on 
for  twelve  years,  and,  though  he  had  a 
sjood  eftate,  hardly  making  both  ends 

eetj  for,  .though,  no  glare,  thejre  vra* 


no  eeconomy;  and  befide,  he  had  every 
year  •  child,  and  very  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren was  he.  But  none  of  them  lived 
above  three  years  :  and  being  now,  on 
the  death  of  the  dozenth,  grown  as  dully 
fober,  as  if  he  htd  been  a  real  hufband, 
his  good  M^.  Thomas  (for  he  had  not 

•  permitted  her  to  take  his  own  name) 
prevailed  upon  him  to  think  the  lofs  oi 
their  children  a  judgment  upon  the  pa- 
rents -for  their  wicked  way  of  life;  [A 
time  will  come,  Lovelace,  if  we  live  to 
advanced  years,  in  which  reflection  will 
take  hold  of  the  enfeebled  mind  ;J  and 
then  it  was  not  difficult  for  his  woman 
to  induce  him,  by  way  of  compounding 
with  Heaven,  to  marry  her.  When  this 
was  done,  he  had  leifure  to  fit  down, 
and  contemplate;  and  to  recolleft  the 
many  offers  of  perfohs  of  family  and 
fortune  svhich  he  had  declined  in  the 
prime  of  life.:    his  expenrces  e^ucl  at 
leaft:  his  reputation  not  only  lefs,  but 
lojl:  his  enjoymenfsy?o/f « :  his  partner- 
fhip  unequal,  and  fuch  as  he  had  always 
been  afhamed  of.    But  the  woman  faid, 
That  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  co- 
habitation, Tony  did  an  honeft  thing  by 
her.     And  that  was  all  my  poor  coufin. 
got  by  making  his  old  miftrefs  his  new 
wife — Not  a  drum,  not  a  trumpet,  not 
a  fife,  not  a  tabret,  nor  the  expectation 
of  a  new  joy,  to  animate  him  on ! 

What  Kelton  will  do  with  his  Tho- 
maline  I  know  not ;  nor  care  I  to  advife 
him  :  for  I  fee  the  poor  fellow  does  not 
like  that  any-body  fhould  curfeherbut 
himfelf.  This  he  does  very  heartily. 
And  fo  low  is  he  reduced,  that  he  blub- 
bers over  the  refleftion  upon  his  pad 
•fondnefs  for  her  cubs,  and  upon  his  pre- 
fent  doubts  of  their  being  his:  '  What 

•  a  damned  thing  is  it,  Belford,  if  Tom 

•  and  Hal  ftiould  be-  the  hoftler  dog's 
'  puppies,  and  notinine!' 

Very  true!  and  I  think  the  ftrong 
health  of  the  chubby-faced  mufculac 
whelps  confirms  the  too  great  probabi* 
lity.  But  I  fay  not  fo  to  him. 

You,  he  fays,  are  fuch  a  gay,  lively 
mortal,  that  this  fad  tale  weuld  make 
noimprefilonuponyou:  efpeciallynow, 
that  your  whole  heart  is  engaged  as  iz 
is.  Mowbray  would  be  too  violent  up- 
on it :  he  has  net,  he  fays,  a  feeling 
heart.  '70a/'<r/;7/*hasnodifcretion:  and, 
a  pretty  jeft  !  although  he  and  his  Tho- 
mafme  lived  without  reputation  in  the 
world,  (people  guefllng  that  they  were- 
act  married,  n9tw:thftanding  lie  vrent 
1  T  bf 
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by  his  name)  yet  he  would  not  too  much 
difcredit  the  cur  fed  ingrate  neither ! 

Could  a  man  aft  a  weaker  part,  had 
he  been  really  married;  and  were  he 
fure  he  was  going  to  feparate  from  the 
mother  of  his  own  children  ? 

Heave  this  asalefTon  upon  thy  heart, 
without  making  any  application  :  only 
with  this  remark,  That  after  we  liber- 
tiues  have  indulged  our  licentious  ap- 
petites, reflecting  (in  the  conceitof  our 
vain  hearts)  both  with  our  lips  and  by 
our  lives',  upon  our  anceftors,  and  the 
good  old  ways,  we  find  out,  when  we 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  if  we  live 
till  then,  (what  all  who  knewus  found 
cut  before,  that  is  to  fay,  we  find  out) 
our  own  'defpicable  folly;  that  thofe 
good  old  wnys  would  have  been  beft  for 
us,  as  well  as  for  the  reft  of  the  world  ; 
.and  that  in  every  ftep  we  have  deviated 
from  them,  we  have  only  expofed  our 
vanity,  and  our  ignorance  at  the  fame 
time. 

J.  BEXFORD. 


LETTER    XXVII. 

MR."    LOVELACE,   TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


in  the  company  of  fuch  a  woman  at 
this.  How  friendly  in  thee,  thus  to  abet 
the  favourite  purpofe  of  my  heart!— 
Nor  can  it  be  a  difgrace  to  me,  to  per- 
mitfuch  a  lady  to  be  called  by  my  name! 
— Nor  mail  1  be  at  all  concerned  about 
the  world's  cenfure,  if  I  live  to  the  years 
of  difcretion,  which  thou  mentioned, 
mould  I  be  taken  in,  and  prevailed  up- 
on to  tread  with  her  the  good  old  path 
of  my  anceftors. 

A  bleffing  on  thy  heart,  thou  honeft 
fellow !  I  thought  thou  wert  in  jeft,  and 
but  acquitting  thyfelf  of  an  engage- 
ment to  V>rd  M.  when  thou  wert  plead- 
ing for  matrimony  in  behalf  of  this 
lady! — It  could  not  be  principle,  I 
knew,  in  thee:  itcould  not  becompaf- 
fion — A  little  envy,  indeed,  I  lufptfted ! 
—But  now  I  fee  thee  once  more  thy- 
felf: and  once  more,  fay  I,  a  bleffing 
on  thy  heart,  thou  true  friend,  and  very 
honeft  fellow  \ 

Now  will  I  proceed  with  courage  in 
all  my  fchemes,  and  oblige  thee  with 
the  continued  narrative  of  my  progref- 
fions  towards  bringing  them  to  effect!— r- 
But  I  could  not  forbear  to  interrupt  my 
ftory,  to  {hew  my  gratitude. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  ZO. 

I  Am  pleafedwith  the  fober  reflection 
with  which  thou  concludeft  thy  lalt; 
and  I  thank  thee  for  it.  Poor  Belton!  — 
I  did  not  think  his  Thomafine  would 
have  proved  fo  very  a  devil.  But  this 
muft  everlaftingly  be  the  rifque  of  a 
keeper,  who  takes  up  with  a  low-bred 
girl.  This  I  never  did.  Nor  had  I  oc- 
cafion  to  do  it.  Such  a  one  as  /,  Jack, 
reeded  only,  till  now;  to  make  the 
flatelieft  tree,  and  the  mellowed  fruit 
aropthito  my  mouth  —  Always  of  Mon- 
taigne's tafte,  thou  knoweft  —  Thought 
it  a  glory  to  fubdue  a  girl  of  family.— 
More  truly  delightful  to  me  the  feduc- 
tion-progrefs  than  the  crowned  acl:  for 
that's  a  vapour,  a  bubble!  And  moft 
cordially  do  I  thank  thee  for  thy  indi- 
rect hint,  that  I  am  right  in  my  prefent 
purfuit. 

From  fuch  a  woman  as  Mifs  Har- 
lowe,  a  man  is  fecured  from  all  the  in- 
conveniences thou  expatiated  upon. 

Once  more,  therefore,  do  I  thank 
thee,  Belford,  for  thy  approbation!  — 
A  man  need  not,  as  thou  fayeft,  fneak 
into  boles  and  corners,  and  fliun  the  day, 


LETTER    XXVIH. 

MR.   LOVELACE,   TO    JOHN    BED- 
FORD, 


AN  D  now  will  I  favour  thee  with  s, 
brief  account  of  our  prefent  fitua- 
tion. 

From  thehigheft  to  the  loweft  we  are 
all  extremely  happy.  —  Dorcas  ftands 
well  in  her  lady's  graces.  Polly  has 
afked  her  advice  in  relation  to  a  court- 
Ihip-  affair  of  her  own.  No  oracle  ever 
gave  better.  Sally  has  had  a  quarrel 
with  her  woollen  -draper;  and  made  my 
charmer  lady-chancellor  in  it.  She 
blamed  Sally  for  behaving  tyrannically 
to  a  man  who  loves  her.  Dear  creature' 
to  (land  againft  a  glafs,  and  to  Oiut  her 
eyesbecaufe  flic  will  not  fee  her  face  in 
it!  —  Mrs.  Sinclair  has  paid  her  court 
to  fo  unei  ring  a  judge,  by  reqxiefting  her 
advice  with  regard  to  both  nieces. 

This  the  way  we  have  been  in  for  fe- 
veral  days  with  the  people  below.  Yet 
fola  generally  at  her  meals,  and  feklorn 
at  other  times  in  their  company.  They 
now,  ufed  to  her  ways,  [Perfe--verance 
p;t'Ji  conquer]  never  jyefs  hex  j  fo  wh*u 

they 
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they  meet,  all  is  civility  on  both  fides. 
Even  married  people,  I  believe,  Jack, 
prevent  abundance  of  quarrels,  by  fee- 
ing one  another  but  feldom. 

'  But  how  (lands  it  between  thyfelf 

*  and  the  lady,'  methinks  thou  aikeft, 
'  fince  her  abrupt  departure  from  thee, 

*  and  undutiful  repulfe  of  Wedneiday 

*  morning?'  \ 

,  Why,  pretty  well  in  the  main.  Nay, 
•very  well.  For  why  ?  The  dear  faucy- 
face  knows  not  how  (;o  help  herfelf. 
Can  fly  to  no  other  protection.  And 
has,  befides,  over-heard  a  converfation 
[Who  would  have  thought  (he  had  been 
lo  near?]  which  pafled  between  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  Mifs  Martin,  and  myfelf,  that 
very  Wednefday  afternoon;  which  has 
Yet  her  heart  at  eafe  with  refpeft  to  fe- 
veral  doubtful  points. 

Such  as,  particularly,  Mrs.  Fretch- 
ville's  unhappy  ftate  of  mind — Mod 
humanely  pitied  by  Mifs  Martin,  who 
knows  her  very  well — The  hufband  (he 
has  loft,  and  herfelf,  (as  Sally  fays) 
lovers  from  their  cradles.  Pity  from 
one  begets  pity  from  another,  be  the 
occafion  for  it  either  ftrong  or  weak ; 
and  fo  many  circumflances  were  given 
to  poor  Mrs.  Fretchville's  diftrefs,.that 
it  was  impofiible  but  my  beloved  muft 
extremely  pity  her  whom  the  lefs  tender- 
hearted Mifs  Martin  greatly  pitied. 

My  Lord  M.'s  gout  his  only  hin- 
drance from  vifiting  my  fpoufe.  Lady 
Betty  and  Mifs  Montague  foon  expect- 
ed in  town. 

My  earned  defire  fignified  to  have  my 
fpoufe  receive  thofe  ladies  in  her  own 
houfe,  if  Mrs.  Fretchville  would  but 
know  her  own  mind;  and  I  patheti- 
cally lamented  the  delay  occafioned  by 
her  not  knowing  it. 

My  intention  to  ftay  at  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair's, as  Ifaid  I  bad  told  them  before, 
while  my  fpoufe  refides  in  her  own 
houfe,  (when  Mrs.  Fretchville  could 
be  brought  to  quit  it)  in  order  to  gra- 
tify her  utmoft  punctilio. 

My  pafTion  for  my  beloved  (which, 
as  I  told  them  in  a  high  and  fervent  ac- 
cent, was  the  trueft  that  man  could 
have  for  woman)  I  boafted  of.  It  was, 
in  fhort,  I  faid,  of  the  trite  Plato/rick 
kind;  or  I  had  no  notion  of  what  Pla- 
tonick  love  was. 

So  it  is,  Jack;  and  rmift  end  asPla- 
tonick  love  generally  does  end. 

Sally  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  next  praifeJ, 
but  not  grofslj,  my  beloved.  Silly  par- 


ticularly admired  her  purrty;  called  it 
exemplary;  yet  (to  avoid  fufpicion) 
exprefled  her  thoughts  that  (he  was  ra- 
ther over-nice,  if  (he  might  prefumero 
fay  fo  before  me.  But  jieverthelefs  (he 
applauded  me  for  the  ftrict  obfervation 
I  made  of  my  vow. 

I  more  freely  blamed  her  referves  to 
me;  called  her  cruel;  inveighed  againft 
her  relations;  doubted  her  love.  Every 
favour  I  afked  of  her  denied  me.  Yet 
my  behaviour  to  her  as  pure  and  deli- 
cate when  alone,  as  when  before  them 
— Hinted  at  fomething  that  had  patted 
between  us  that  very  day,  that  (hewed 
her  indifference  to  me  in  fo  ftrong  a 
light,  that  I  could  not  bear  it.  But 
that  I  would  afk  her  for  her  company 
to  the  play  of  Venice  Preferred,  given 
out  for  Saturday  night  as  a  benefit-play, 
the  prime  actors  to  be  in  it;  and  this, 
to  fee  if  I  were  to  be  denied  every  fa- 
vour.—Yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  ioi>etl 
not  tragedies;  though  (he  did,  for  the 
fake  of  the  inftruction,  the  warning,  and 
the  example  generally  given  in.  them. 

I  had  too  mochfitelingi  Ifaia.  There 
was  enough  in  the  world  to  make  our. 
hearts  fad,  without  carrying  grief  into 
our  divenions,  and  making  the  dif- 
trefles  bf  others  our  own. 

True  enough,  Belford;  and  I  be- 
lieve, generally  (peaking,  that  all  the 
men  of  our  caft  are  of  my  mind—  ' 
-They  love  not  any  tragedies  but  thofe 
in  which  they  themfelves  act  the  parts  of 
tyrants  and  executioners;  and  afraid  to 
truft  themfelves  with  ferious  and  fo- 
lernn  reflections,  run  to  comedies,  in 
order  to  laugh  away  compunction  on 
the  diftrefies  they  have  occafioned,  and 
to  find  examples  of  men  as  immoral  as 
themfelves.  For  very  few  of  our  co- 
mick  performances,  as  thou  knoweft, 
give  us  good  ones.— I  anfwer,  however, 
for  myfelf — Yet  thou,  I  think,  on  re- 
collection, loveft  to  deal  in  the  lamen- 
table. 

Sally  anfwered  for  Polly,  who  was 
abfent;  Mrs.  Sinclair  for  herfelf,  and 
for  all  her  acquaintance,  even  for  Mifs 
Partington,  in  preferring  the  cornicle 
to  thetragick  fcenes. — And  I  believe 
they  are  right;  for  the  devil's  in  it,  if 
a  confided-in  rake  does  not  give  a  girl 
enough  of  tragedy  in  his  comedy. 

I  afked  Sally  to  oblige  my  fair-one 

with  her  company.     She  was  engaged. 

[That  was  right,  thou'lt  fuppofe.]     I 

afked  Mrs.  Sinclair's  leave  for  Polly. 

3  T  z  To 
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To  be  fure,  (he  anfwered,  Polly  would 
think  it  an  honour  to  attend  Mrs.  Love- 
lace: but  the  poor  thing  was  tender- 
hearted} and  as  the  tragedy  was  deep, 
vrould  weep  herfelf  blind. 

Sally,  mean  time,  objected  Single- 
ton, that  I  might  anfwer  the  ob"[e£lion, 
and  fare  my  beWed  the  trouble  of 
making  it,  or  debating  the  pernt  with 
me;  and  on  this  occafion  I  regretted 
that  her  brother's  projects  were  not  laid 
afide;  fince,  if  they  had  been  given  up, 
I  would  have  gone  in  perfon  to  bring 
tip  the  ladies*of  my  family  to  attend 
my  fpoufe. 

I  then,  from  a  letter  juft  before  re- 
ceived from  one  in  her  father's  family,, 
warned  them  of  a  perfon  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  find  us  out,  and  whom  I 
thus  in  writing  [having  called  for  pen 
and  ink]  defcribed,  that  they  might 
arm  all  the  family  againft  him — A 
fun-burnt,  pock-fretten  failor,  ill- 
looking,  big-boned;  his  ftature  about 
ilx  foot;  an  heavy  eye,  an  over-hang- 
ing browy  a  deck-treading  ftride  in  his 
vralk;  a  couteau  generally  by  his  fide; 
lips  parched  from  his  gums,  as  if  by 
flaring  at  the  run  in  hot  climates;  a 
brown  coat;  a  coloured  handkerchief 
.about  his  neck ;  an  oaken  plant  in  his 
"hand  near  as  long  as  himfelf,  and  pro- 
portionably  thick. 

No  queftions  aflced  by  this  fellow 
muft  be  anfwered.  They  mould  call 
rtie  to  him.  But  not  let  my  beloved 
know  a  tittle  of  this,  fo  long  as  it  could 
be  helped.  And  I  added,  that  if'  her 
brother  or  Singleton  came,  and  if  they 
behaved  civilly,  I  would,  for  her  fake, 
be  civil  to  them:-  and  in  this  cafe,  file 
had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  own  her  mar- 
riage, and  there  could  be  no  pretence 
for  violence  on  either  fide.  But  mod 
fervently  I  fwore,  that  if  me  were  con- 
*veyed  a-ivay,  either  by  perfuajion  or 
force,  I  would  directly,  on  miffing  her 
but  one  day,  go  to  demand  hes.  at  Har- 
lowe  Place,  whether  me  were  there  or 
not;  and  if  I  recovered  not  a  fifter,  I 
would  have  a  brother;  and  mould  find 
out  a  captain  of  a  (hip  as  well  as  he. 

And  now,  Jack,  doft  thou  think 
fhe'll  attempt  to  get  from  me,  do  what 
I  will? 

Mrs.  Sinclair  began  to  be  afraid  of 
mi/chief  in  herhoufe — I  was  apprehen- 
five  that  me  would  over-do  the  matter, 
and  be  out  of  character.  I  therefore 
winked  at  her.  She  primmed  j 


to  (hew  (he  took  me;  twanged  out  < 
high-ho  through  her  nofe,  lapped  one 
horfe-lip  over  the  other,  and  was  filent. 

Here's  preparation,  Belford! — Doft 
think  I  will  throw  it  all  away  for  any- 
thing thou  canfrfay,  or  Lord  M.  write? 
— No  indeed! — as  my  charmer  fays, 
when  me  bridles. 

*        * 

AND  what  muft  neceffarily  be  the 
confequence  of  all  this  with  regard  to" 
my  beloved's  behaviour  to  me?  Canft' 
thou  doubt,  that  it  was  all  complai-. ' 
fance  next  time  me  admitted  me  into- 
her  prefence  ? 

Thurfday  we  were  very  happy.  All 
the  morning  extremely  happy.  I  kifled 
her  charming  hand. — I  need  not  de- 
fcribe  to  thee  her  hand  and  arm.  Wherr 
thou  faweft  her,  I  took  notice  that  thy 
eyes  dwelt  upon  them  whenever  thou 
couldft  fpare  them  from  that  beauty- 
fpot  of  wonders,  her  face — Fifty  times 
kified  her  hand,  I  believe — Once  her 
cheek,  intending  her  lip,  but  fo  raptu- 
roufly,  that  me  could  not  help  feeming- 
angry. 

Had  (he  not  thus  kept  me  at  arms- 
length;  had  ihe  not  denied  me  thofe 
innocent  liberties  which  our  fex,  from- 
ftep  to  ftep,  afpire  to;  could  I  but  have 
gained  accefs  to  her  in  her  hours  of 
heedleflhefs  and  dimabille;  [For  full- 
dreis  creates  dignity,  augments  con- 
fcioufnefs,  and  compels  diftance]  we- 
had  familiarized  to  each  other  long  ago. 
But  keep  her  up  ever  fo  late;  meet  her 
ever  fo  early;  by  breakfaft-time  me  is 
dreffed  for  the  day;  and  at  her  earlieft 
hour,  as-  nice  as  others  drefled.  All 
her  forms  thus  kept  up,  wonder  not 
that  Ihave  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  the- 
propofed  trial. — But  how  muft  all  this 
diftance  (iimulatel 

Thurfday  morning,  as  Ifaid,  we  were 
extremely  happy— About  noon,  (he 
numbered  the  hours  (he  had  been  with 
me;  all  of  them  to  me  but  as  one  mi- 
nute; and  defired  to  be  left  to  herfelf. 
I  was  loth  to  comply:  but  obferving' 
the  fun -mine  begin  to  fhut  in,  I1 
yielded. 

I  dined  out.  Returning,  I  talked 
of  the  houfe,  and  of  Mrs.  Fretchville 
— Hadfeen  Mennell — Had  prefledhim 
to  get  the  widow  to  quit.  She  pitied 
Mrs.  Fretchville.  [Another  good  eftec~¥ 
of  the  over-heard  converfation] — Had 
writun  to  Lord  M.  expected  an  an- 

fw«v  toon  fi cm  him,  I  wa»  admitted  to 
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?up  with  her.  I  urged  for  her  appro- 
bation or  correction  of  my  written  terms. 
She  again  promifed  an  anfwer  as  foon 
as  (he  had  heard  from  Mils  Howe. 

Then  I  prefTed  for  her  company  to  the 
play  on  Saturday  night.  She  made  ob- 
jecl  ions,  as  I  had  forefeen :  her  brother's 
projects,  warmth  of  the  weather,  6fr. 
But  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  half-afraid 
to  difoblige  me.  [Another  happy  effect 
«f  theover-heard  converfation.]  I  foon 
got  over  thefe  therefore}  and  (he  coa- 
Jented  to  favour  me. 

Friday  pafled  as  the  day  before. 

Here  were  two  happy  days  to  both. 
Why  cannot  I  make  every  day  equally 
Iiappy  ?  It  looks  as  if  it  were  inmy  power 
to  dofo.  Strange,  I  mould  thus  delight 
in  teazing  a  woman  I  fo  dearly  love!  I 
muft,  I  doubt,  have  fomething  in  my 
temper  like  Mife  Howe,  who  loves  to 
plague  the  man  who  puts  himfelf  in 
her  power.— But  I  could  not  do  thus  by 
fach  an  angel  as  this,  did  I  not  believe, 
that  after  her  probation-time  (hall  be 
expired,  and  if  (he  be  not  to  be  brought 
to  cohabitation,  (my  darling  view)  I 
ftiall  reward  her  as  me  wimes. 

Saturday  is  half-over.  We  are  equal- 
ly happy — Preparing  for  the  play.  Polly 
has  offered  her  company,  and  is  accept- 
ed. I  have  directed  her  where  to  weep: 
and  this  not  only  to  (hew  her  humanity, 
[A.  weeping  eye  indicates  a  gentle 
heart]  but  to  have  a  pretence  to  hide 
her  face  with  a  fan  or  handkerchief.— 
Yet  Polly  is  far  from  being  every  man's 
girl;  and  we  (hall  lit  in  the  gallery 
green -box. 

The  woes  of  others,  fo  well  repre- 
fented  as  thofe  of  Bel  videra  particularly 
will  be,  muft,  I  hope,  unlock  and 
open  my  charmer's  heart.  Whenever 
I  have  been  able  to  prevail  upon  a  girl 
to  permit  me  to  attend  her  to  a  play,  I 
have  thought  myfelf  fure  of  her.  The 
female  heart  (all  gentlenefs  and  har- 
mony by  nature)  expands,  and  forgets 
it's  forms,  when  it's  attention  is  car- 
ried out  of  itfelf  at  an  agreeable  or  af- 
fefting  entertainment— Mufick,  and 
perhaps  a  collation  afterwards,  co-ope- 
rating. 

Indeed,  I  have  no  hope  of  fuch  an 
effect  here;  but  I  have  more  than  one 
end  to  anfwer  by  getting  her  to  a  play. 
To  name  butone — Dorcas  has  a  majler- 
key,  as  I  have  told  thee.— But  it  were 
worth  while  to  carry  her  to  the  play  of 
Venice  Preferred,  were  it  but  to  fiiew 


I 


her,  that  there  have  been,  and  may  be, 
much  deeper  diftrefles  than  (he  can  pof- 
fibly  know. 

Thus  exceedingly  happy  are  we  at 
prefent.  I  hope  we  mail  not  find  any 
of  Nat.  Lee's  left-handed  gods  at  work, 
to  dafli  our  bowl  of  joy  with  worm- 
wood. 

R.  LOVELACE. 


LETTER    XXIX. 

MIS3  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MI53 
HOWE. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  !£. 

I  Would  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  befo 
continually  brooding  over  the  dark 
and  gloomy  face  of  my  condition  [All 
nature,  you  know,  my  dear,  and  every- 
thing in  it,  has  a  bright  and  gloomy 
fide]  as  to  be  thought  unable  to  enjoy 
a  more  hopeful  profpeft.  And  this,, 
not  only  for  my  own  fake,  but  for 
yours,  who  take  fuch  generous  con- 
cern in  all  that  befalsme. 

Let  me  tell  you  then,  my  dear,  that 
I  have  known  four-and-twenty  hours 
together  not  unhappy  ones,  my  fituatioir 
confidered. 

She  then  gives  the  particulars  of  the 
converfation  which  jhe  bad  over- 

,  beard  between  Mr .  Lovelace,  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  and  Mifs  Martin;  but 
accounts  more  minutely  than  he  hatf 
done,  for  the  opportunity  Jhe  had  of 
over-hearing  it,  unknown  to  them. 

She  gives  the  reafons  Jbe  has  to  be 
pleafed  with  what  Jhe  beard  from 
each:  but  is  Jhocked  at  the  meafure 
he  is  refolved  to  take,  if  he  mifle? 
her  but  for  one  day .  Yet  is  pleafed ', 
that  hepropofes  to  avoid  aggrefllve 
violence,  if  her  bwther  and  he 
meet  in  town. 

Even  Dorcas,  fays  foe,  appears  lefs 
exceptionable  to  me  than  before;  and 
.1  cannot  but  pity  her  for  her  negle&ed 
education,  as  it  is  matter  of  fo  much 
regret  to  berfelf:  elfe,  there  would  not 
be  much  in  it;  as  the  low  and  illiterate 
are  the  moft  ufeful  people  in  the  com- 
monwealth, (fince  fuch  conftitute  the 
labouring  part  of  the  publick)  and  as 
a  lettered  education  but  too  generally 
fets  people  above  tbofc  fervile  offices, 

by 
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by  which  the  bufinefs  of  the  world  is»  the  houfe,  than  I  was  before— Poor 


carried  on.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that 
there  are,  take  the  world  through, 
twenty  happy  people  among  the  unlet- 
tered, to  one  among  thofe  who  have  had 
a  fchool-education. 

This,  however,  concludes  not  againft 
learning  or  letters;  fince  one  would  wifh 
to  lift  to  fome  little  dillinclion,  and 
more  genteel  ufefulnefs,  thofe  who  have 
capacity,  and  whofe  parentage  one  re- 
fpe&s,  or  whofe  fervices  one  would  wifli 
to  reward. 

Were  my  mind  quite  at  eafe,  I  could 
enlarge,  perhaps  not  unufefully,  upon 
this  fubje£t;  for  I  have  confider'ed  it 
•with  as  much  attention  as  my  years, 
and  little  experience  and  obfervation, 
•will  permit. 

But  the  extreme  illiteratenefs  and 
indocility  of  this  maid  are  furprizing, 
confidering  that  flie  wants  not  inqui- 
iitivenefs,  appears  willing  to  learn,  and, 


Mrs.  Fretchville! — Though  I  know' 
her  not,  I  pity  her! — Next,  it  looks 
well,  that  he  had  apprized  the  women 
(before  this  converfation  with  them)  of 
his  intention  to  ftay  in  this  houfe,  after 
I  was  removed  to  the  oth^r.  By  the 
tone  of  his  voice  he  feemed  concerned 
for  the  appearance  this  new  delay  would 
have  with  me. 

So  handfomely  did  Mifs  Martin  ex- 
prefs  herfelf  of  me,  that  I  am  forry,  me- 
thinks,  that'I  judged  fo  hardly  of  her, 
when  I  firft  came  hither — Free  people 
may  go  a  great  way,  but  not  allthe  way: 
and  as  fuch  are  generally  unguarded, 
precipitate,  and  thoughtlefs,  the  fame 
quicknefs,  changeablenefs,  xn&fudden- 
nefs  of  fpirjt,  as  I  may  call  it,  may  in- 
tervene (if  the  heart  be  not  corrupted) 
to  recover  them  to  thought  and  duty. 

His  reafon  for  declining  to  go  in  per- 
fon  to  bring  up  the  ladies  of  his  family, 


in  other  refpecls,  has  quick  parts.  This     while  my  brother  and  Singleton  con  - 


confirms  to  me  what  I  have  heard  re- 
marked, That  there  is  a  docible  feafvn, 
a  learning-time,  as  I  may  fay,  for  every 
yerfon,  in  which  the  mind  may  be  led 
tfep  by  ftep,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
{year  by  year)  to  improvement.  How 
induftrioufly  ought  thefe  feafons,  as 
they  offer,  to  be  taken  hold  of,  by  tu- 
tors, parents,  and  other  friends,  to 
whom  the  cultivation  of  the  genius  of 
children  and  youth-is  committed ;  fince, 
one  elapfed,  and,  no  foundation  laid, 
they  hardly  ever  return!— And  yet  it 
mutt  be  conferred,  that  there  are  fome 
geniufes,  which,  like  fome  fruits,  ripen 
rot  till  late.  And  induftry  and  perfe- 
verance  will  do  prodigious  things— But 
for  a  learner  to  have  thofe  firit  rudi- 
ments to  mafter,  at  twenty  years  of 
age  fuppofe,  which  others  are  taught, 
and  they  themfelves  might  have  attain- 
ed, at  ten,  what  an  up-hill  labour! 

Thefe  kind  of  obfervations  you  have 
always  wiflied  me  to  intei  fperfe,  as  they 
arife  to  my  thoughts.  But  it  is  a  fign 
that  my  profpecis  are  a  little  mended, 
or  I  fhould  not,  among  fo  many  more 
interesting  ones,  that  my  mind  has  been 
•>f  late  filled  with,  have  had  heart's  eale 
enough  to  make  them. 

Ltt  me  give  you  my  reflexions  on  my 
more  hoptful  profpccts. 

1  am  now,  in  the  firft  place,  better 
shk  tw  account  for  the  delays  about 


tinue  their  machinations,  carries  no  bad. 
face  with  it;  and  one  may  the  rather 
allow  for  their  expectations,  that  fo 
proud  a  fpii it  as  his  mould  attend  them 
for  this  purpofe,  as  he  fpeaks  of  them 
fometimes  as  perfons  of  punctilio. 

Other  reafon s  I  will  mention  for  my 
being  eafier  in  my  mind  than  I  was  be- 
fore I  over-heard  this  converfation. 

Such  as,  the  advice  he  has  received! 
in  relation  to  Singleton's  mate;  which 
agrees  but  too  well  with  what  you,  my 
dear,  wrote  to  me  in  yours  of  May  the 
loth*. 

His  not  intending  to^cquaint  me 
with  it. 

His  cautions  to  the  fervants  about 
the  failoi ,  if  he  fliould  come,  and  make 
enquiries  about  us. 

His  refolution  to  avoid  violence,  were 
he  to  fall  in  cither  with  my  brother,  or 
this  Singleton;  and  theeafy  method  he 
has  chalked  out,  in  this  cafe,  to  pre- 
vent mifchief;  fince  I  need  only  not  to 
deny  my  being  his.  But  yet  I  mould 
be  exceedingly  unhappy  in  my  own 
opinion,  to  be  driven  into  fuch  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  to  any  new  perfons, 
till  1  am  fo,  although  I  have  been  led 
(fo  much  againft  my  liking)  to  give 
countenance  to  the  belief  of  the  perlbns 
below  that  we  are  married. 

I  think  myfelf  obliged,  from  what 
pafled  between  Mr.  Lovelace  and  me 
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on  Wednefday,  and  from  what  I  over- 
heard him  fay,  to  confent  to  go  with 
.  him  to  the  play;  and  the  rather,  as  he 
had  the  difcretion  to  propofeone  of  the 
nieces  to  accompany  me. 

I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  I  am 
pleafed  to  find  that  he  has  actually  writ- 
ten to  Lord  M. 

I  have  promifed  to  give  Mr.  Love- 
lace an  anfwer  to  his  propofals  as  foon 
as  I  have  heard  from  you,  my  dear,  on 
the  fubjeft. 

I  hope  that  in  my  next  letter  I  fliall 
have  reafon  to  confirm  thefe  favourable 
appearances.  Favourable  I  muft  think 
them  in  the  wreck  I  have  fuffered. 

I  hope,  that  in  the  trial  which  you 
hint  may  happen  between  me  and  my- 
felf,  (as  you  *  exprefs  it)  if  he  mould 
fo  behave,  as  to  oblige  me  to  leave  him, 
I  (hall  be  able  to  a£l  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  bring  110  difcredit  upon  myfelf  in 
your  eye;  and  that  is  all  now  that  I 
have  to  wifh  for.  But  if  I  value  him 
fo  much  as  you  are  pleafed  to  fuppofe 
I  do,  the  trial  which  you  imagine  will 
be  fo  difficult  to  me,  will  not,  I  con- 
ceive, be  upon  getting  from  him,  when 
the  means  to  effect  my  efcape  are  lent 
me;  but  how  I  (hall  behave  when  got 
from  him;  and  if,  like  the  Ifraelites  of 
old,  I  (hall  be  fo  weak  as  to  wifh  to  re- 
turn to  my  Egyptian  bondage. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  amifs,  not- 
•withftanding  the  prefent  favourable  ap- 
pearances, that  you  mould  perfect  the 
scheme  (whatever  it  be)  which  you  tell 
ine  you  have  thought  off,  in  order  to 
procure  for  me  an  afylum,%in  cafe  of 
neceffity.  Mr.  Lovelace  is  certainly  a 
deep  and  dangerous  .man;  and  it  is 
therefore  but  prudence  to  be  watchful, 
and  to  be  provided  againil  the  worft. 
Lord  blefs  me,  my  dear,  how  am  I 
reduced! — Could  I  ever  have  thought 
to  be  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  (lay  with  a  man,  of  whofe  honour 
by  me  I  could  have  but  t\ie  Jhadoiv  of  a 
doubt ! — But  I  will  look  forward,  and 
hope  the  belt. 

I  am  certain,  that  your  letters  are 
Tafe. — Be  perfectly  eafy,  therefore,  on 
that  head. 

Mr.  Lovelace  will  'never  be  out  of 
jny  company  by  his  good  will,  other- 
wife  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  am  miftrefs 
of  my  goings-outand  comings-in;  and 
did  I  think  it  needful,  and  were  I 
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not  afraid  of  my  brother  and  Captain 
Singleton,  I  would  oftener  put  it  to 
trial. 


LETTER    XXX. 

MISS  HOWE,   TO    MISS    CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 

SATURDAY,    MAY  2O< 

I  Did  not  know,  my  dear,  that  you 
deferred  giving  an  anfwer  to  Mr. 
Lovelace's  propofals,  till  you  had  my 
opinion  of  them.  A  particular  hand 
occafionally  going  to  town,  will  leave 
this  at  Wilfon's,  that  no  delay  may  be 
made  on  that  account. 

I  never  had  any  doubt  of  the  man's 
juftice  and  generofity  in  matters  offet- 
tlement;  and  all  his  relations  are  as 
noble  in  their  fpirits,  as  in  their  de- 
fcent:  but  no-iv  it  may  not  be  amifs  for 
you  to  wait,  to  fee  what  returns  my 
lord  makes  to  his  letter  of  invitation. 

The  fcheme  I  think  of  is  this. 

There  is  a  perfon  whom  I  believe  you 
have  feen  with  me;  her  name  Town- 
fend,  who  is  a  great  dealer  in  Indian 
filks,  Bruffels  and  French  laces,  cam- 
bricks,  linen, and  other  valuablegoodsj 
which  (he  has  a  way  of  coming  at,  duty 
-free;  and  has  a  great  vend  for  them 
(and  for  other  curiofities  which  (he  im- 
ports) in  the  private  families  of  the 
gentry  round  us. 

She  has  her  days  of  being  in  town, 
and  then  is  at  a  chamber  (he  rents  at 
an  inn  in  Southwark,  where  .lie  keeps 
patterns  of  all  her  filks,  and  much  of 
her  portable  goods,  for  the  conveniency 
of  her  London  cuftomers.  But  her 
place  of  refidence,  and  Where  fhe  has 
her  principal  warehoufe,  is  at  Dept- 
ford,  for  the  opportunity  of  getting 
her  goods  on  more. 

She  was  firft  brought  to  me  by  my 
mother,  to  whom  (he  was  recommend- 
ed on  the  fuppofal  of  my  fpeedy  mar- 
riage, that  I  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  as  fine  as  a  princeis,  was 
my  mother's  expreflion,  at  a  moderate 
expence. 

Now,  my  dear,  I  muft  own,  that  I 
do  not  love  to  encourage  thefe  contra- 
band traders.  What  is  it,  but  bidding; 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  our  country, 
\vhcn  we  do;  and  hurting  fair  trader^-, 
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»nd  at  the  fame  time  robbing  our 
.prince  of  his  legal  due,  to  the  dimi- 
gnution  of  thofe  duties  which  poflibly 
jnuft  be  made  good  by  new  levies  upon 
the  publick  ? 

But  however  Mrs.  Town  fend  and  I, 
though  I  have  not  yet  had  dealings  with 
her,  are  upon  a  very  good  foot  of  un- 
derftanding.  She  h>  a  fen  fible  woman; 
fte  has  been  abroad,  and  often  goes 
abroad  in  the  way  of  herbufinefs;  and 
gives  very  entertaining  accounts  of  all 
ihe  has  feen.  And  having  applied  to 
me,  to  recommend  her  to  you,  (as  it  is 
her  view  to  be'known  to  young  ladies 
vrho  are  likely  to  change  their  condi- 
tion) I  am  fure  I  can  engage  her  to  give 
you  protection  at  her  houfe  at  Dept- 
fbrd;  which  /he  fays  is  a  populous  vil- 
lage; and  one  of  the  laft,  J  fljould 
think,  in  which  you  would  be  fought 
for.  She  is  not  much  there,  you  will 
Relieve,  by  the  courfe  of  her  dealings} 
but,  no  doubt,  muft  have  fomebody  on 
thefpot,  in  whom  /be  can  confide:  and 
there  perhaps  you  might  be  fafe,  till 
your  cocfin  comes.  And  I  mould  not 
think  it  amifs,  that  you  write  to  him 
cut  of  hand.  I  cannot  fuggeft  to  you 
ivhat  you  mould  write,  That  muft  be 
left  to  your  own  difcretion.  For  you 
will  be  afraid,  no  doubt,  of  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  variance  between  tbx  two 
men. 

But  notwithftandicg  aM  this,  and 
were  1  fure  of  getting  you  fafely  out  of 
•his  hands,  I  will  neverthelefs  forgive 
you,  vrere  you  to  make  all  up  with 
him,  and  many  to-morrow.  Yet  I 
will  proceed  with  my  projected  fcheme 
in  relation  to  Mrs.  Townfend;  though 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  pro- 
jfccute  it,  fince  your  profpe6ls  feem  to 
jbe  changed,  and  fince  you  have  had 
fi/centy-four  not  unhappy  hours  together. 
How  my  indignation  rifes  for  this  poor 
confolation  in  the  court/hip  \_CourtJhip 
mud  I  call  it?]  of  fach  a  woman!  Let 
me  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  were  you 
onceyourownabfoluteand  independent 
miftrefs,  I  mould  be  tempted,  notwith- 
standing all  I  have  written,  to  wifh  you 
the  wife  of  any  man  in  the  world,  ra- 
ther than  the  wife  either  of  Lovelace, 
or  of  Solmes. 

Mrs.  Townfend,  as  I  have  recol- 
iefted,  has  two  brothers,  each  a  mailer 
of  a  veflel;  and  who  knows,  as  /he  and 
they  have  concerns  together,  but  that, 
yj  cafe  of  need,  you  may  have  a  whole 


flwp's  crew  at  your  devotion  ?  If  Lovc« 
lace  give  you  caufe  to  leave  him,  take 
no  thought  for  the  people  at  Harlowe 
Place.  Let  them  take  care  of  one  ano- 
ther. It  is  a  care  they  are  ufed  to.  Th« 
Jaw  will  help  to  fecure  them.  The 
wretch  is  no  aflafTui,  no  night-mur- 
derer. He  is  an  open,  becaufe  afear~ 
hfs  enemy;  and  mould  he  attempt  any- 
thing that  would  make  him  obnoxious 
to  the  laws  of  fociety,  you  might  have 
a  rair  riddance  of  him  either  by  flight 
or  the  gallows;  nematter  which. 

Had  you  not  been  fo  minute  in  your 
account  of  the  circumflances  that  at- 
tended the  opportunity  you  had  of  over- 
hearing the  dialogue  between  Mr.  Love- 
lace and  two  of  the  women,  I  fliould 
have  thought  the  conference  Contrived 
ou  purpoie  for  your  ear. 

I  /hewed  Mr.  Lovelace's  propofals  to 
Mr.  Hickman,  who  had  chambers  c/nce 
atLincoln's  Inn,  being  defigned  for  the 
law,  had  his  elder  brother  lived.  He 
looked  fowife,  fo  proud,  and  fo  impor- 
tant, upon  the  occafion;  and  wanted  to 
take  fo  much  canfideration  about  them 
— Would  take  them  home  if  I  pleafed 
— and  weigh  them  well — and  fo-forth— 
and  the  like — and  all  that — that  I  had 
«o  patience  with  him,  and  fnatched 
them  back  with  anger. 

O  dear! — to  be  fo  angry,  an't  pleafe 
me,  for  his  zeal! — 

Yes,  zeal  without  knowledge,  I  faidi 
— like  moft  other  zeals — If  there  were 
no  objections  that  ftruck  him  at  oncef 
there  were  none. 

'  Soba/ty,  deareft Madam!' 

'  And  fo  Jlow,  un-deareft  Sir,'  I 
could  have  faid — '  But  SURELY,' (aid 
I,  with  a  look  which  implied,  '  Would 
'  you  rebel,  Sir!'' 

He  begged  my  pardon — Saw  no  ob- 
jeftion,  indeed! — But  might  he  be  al- 
lowed once  more — 

No  nktter— No  matter — I  would 
have  /hewn  them  to  my  mother,  I  faid, 
who,  though  of  no  inn  of  court,  knew 
more  of  thefe  things  than  half  the 
lounging  lubbers  of  them;  and  that  at 
firft  fight— -only  that  flie  would  have 
been  angry  at  the  confe/fion  of  our 
continued  conefpondence. 

But,  my  dear,  let  the  zrticles  be 
drawn  up,  and  engrofled;  and  folem- 
nize  upon  themj  and  there's  no  more 
to  be  faid. 

Ltt  me  add,  that  the  failor- fellow 
has  been  tampering  with  my  Kitty,  and 

offered) 
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offered  a  bribe,  to  find  where  to  direft 
to  you.  Next  time  he  comes,  I  will 
have  him  laid  hold  of;  and  if  I  can  get 
nothing  out  of  him,  will  have  him 
drawn  through  one  of  our  deepeft  fifh- 
ponds.  His  attempt  to  corrupt  a  fer- 
vant  of  mine  will  juftify  my  orders. 

I  fend  this  letter  away  directly.  But 
will  follow  it  by  another;  which  mall 
have  for  it's  fubjecl:  only  my  mother, 
myfelf,  and  your  uncle  Antony.  And 
as  your  profpe&s  are  more  promifmg 
than  they  have  been,  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  you  fmile  upon  the  occafion. 
For  you  will  be  plealed  to  know,  that 
my  mother  has  had  a  formal  tender  from 
that  grey  goofe,  which  may  make  her 
flcill  in  fettlements  ufeful  to  herfelf, 
were  flie  to  encourage  it. 

May  your  prolpefts  be  ftill  more  and 
more  happy,  prays  your  own 

ANNA  HOWE. 


LETTER    XXXI. 

MISS  HOWE,  TO  MISS  CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


SAT.    SUNDAY, 

NOW,  my  dear,  for  the  promifed 
fubjecT:.  You  mufl  not  ajk  me, 
how  I  came  by  the  originals  [fuch  they 
really  are]  that  I  am  going  to  prefent 
you  with:  for  my  mother  would  not 
read  to  me  thofe  parts  of  your  uncle's 
letter,  which  bore  hard  upon  myielf, 
and  which  leave  him  without  any  title 
to  mercy  from  me:  nor  would  me  let 
me  hear  but  what  flie  pleafed  of  hers 
in  anfwer  ;  for  flie  has  cpndefcended  to 
anfwer  him—  with  a  denial,  however: 
but  fuch  a  denial,  as  no  one  but  an  old 
batcbelor  would  take  from  a  widow. 

Any-body,  except  myfelf,  who  could 
have  been  acquainted  with  fuch  a  fal- 
lal courtmip  as  this  muft  have  been  had 
it  proceeded,  would  have  been  glad  it 
had  gone  on:  and  I  dare  fay,  but  for 
the  faucy  daughter,  it  had.  My  good 
mamma,  in  that  cafe,  would  have  been 
ten  years  the  younger  for  it,  perhaps: 
and  could  I  but  have  approved  of  it,  I 
Ihould  have  been  confidered  by  her  as 
if  ten  years  older  thaon  I  am:  iincc,  very 
likely,  it  would  have  been;  «  We  wi- 

*  dows,  my  dear,    know  not  how  to 
«  keep  men  at  adiftance  —  So  as  to  give 

*  them  pain,  in  order  to  try  their  love. 

*  —You  muft  ad  vile  me,  child;  you 


'  muft  teach  me  to  be  cruel— Yet  not 
'  too  cruel  neither — So  as  to  make  a 
'  man  heartlefs,  who  has  no  time,  God 

*  wot,  to  throw  away.'     Then  would 
my  behaviour  to  Mr.  Hickman  have 
been  better  liked;  and  my  mother  would 
have  bridled  like  her  daughter. 

O  my  dear,  how  might  we  have  been 
diverted,  by  the  praclifings  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  long-forgottens !  could  I 
have  been  fure  that  it  would  have  been 
in  my  power  to  have  put  them  afunder, 
in  the  Irjfli  ftyle,  before  they  had  come 
together.  But  there's  no  trufting  to  a 
widow  whofe  goods  and  chattels  are  in 
her  own  hands,  addrefled  by  an  old 
batchtlor,  who  has  fine  things,  and  of- 
fers to  leave  her  ten  thoufand  pounds  bet- 
ter than  he  found  her,  and  fols  miftreis, 
befides,  of  all  her  notables!  for  thefe» 
as  you  will  fee  by-and-by,  arehispro- 
pofals. 

The  old  Triton's  addrefs  carries  the 
writer's  marks  upon  the  very  fuper- 
fcription — '  To  the  equally  amiable,  and 
'  worthy  admired*  [There's  for  you!  J 
'  Mrs.  ANN AEELLA  HOWE, •widunv,'' 
the  laft  word  added,  I  i'uppofe,  as  efquire 
to  a  man,  as  a  word  of  honour;  or  for  fear 
the  bella  to  Anna,  fliould  not  enough 
diftinguifli  the  perfon  meant  from  the 
fpiniter:  [Vain  huffy  you'll  call  me,  I 
know]  and  then  follows—'  Tbefe  hum- 

*  bly  prefent.'' — Put  down  as  a  memo- 
randum, I  prefume,  to  make  a  leg,  and 
behave  handfomely  at  prefenting  it;  he 
intending  very  probably  to  deliver  it 
himfelf. 

And  now  ftand  by — To  fee 

Enter  OLD  NEPTUNE. 

His  head  adorned  with  fea-weed,  and 
3  crown  of  cockle-fliells;  as  we  fee 
him  decked  out  in  Mrs.  Robinfon's 
ridiculous  grotto. 

*    MONDAY,    MAY  15. 
*    MADAM, 

'  T  Did  make  a  fort  of  refolution  ten 
'*•  '  years  ago,  never  to  marry.  I 
faw  in  other  families,  where  they 
lived  beft,  you  will  be  pleafed  to  mark, 
that,  queerneffes  I  could  not  away 
with.  Then,  liked  well  enough  to 
live  iingle  for  the  fake  of  my  bro- 
ther's family;  and  for  one  child  in  it 
more  than  the  'reft.  But  that  girl 
has  turned  us  all  off  the  hinges:  and 
why  I  Ihould  deny  myfelf  any  com- 
3  U  «  forts 
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*  forts  for  them  as  will  not  thank  me 

*  for  fo  doing,  I  don't  know. 

'  So  much  for  my  motives  as  from 

*  felf  and  family:  but  the  dear  Mrs. 
'  Howe  makes  me  go  further. 

'  I  have  a  very  great  fortune,  I  blefs 
'  God  for  it,  all  of  my  own  getting,  or 

*  moftofit;  you  will  bepleafedtomark 
'  that;  for  I  was  the  youngeft  brother  of 

*  three.    You  have  alfo,  God  be  thank- 
'  ed,  a  great  eftate,  which  you  have 
'  improved  by  your  own  frugality  and 
'  wife  management.    Frugality,  let  me 

*  ftop  to  fay,  is  one  of  the  greateft  vir- 
'  tues  in  this  mortal  life,  becaufe  it  en- 

*  nbles  tis  to  dd  juftice  to  all,  and  puts 
'  it  in  our  power  to  benefity«»<?  by  it, 

*  as  we  fee  they  defer*ue. 

*  You  have  but  one  child;  and  lam 
c  a  batchelor,  and  have  never  a  one— 

*  All  batchelors  cannot  fay  fo:  where- 
'  fore  your  daughter  may  be  the  better 
'  for  me,  if  me  will  keep  up  with  my 
'  humour;  which  was  never  thought 

*  Nad:  efpecially  to  my  equals.     Ser- 
'  vants,  indeed,  I  doh't  matter  being 
'  angry  with,  when  I  plcafe :  they  are 

*  paid  forbearing  it,  and  too-too  often 

*  deferve    it,    as   we  have  frequently 
'  taken  notice  of  to  one  another.  And 

*  moreover,  if  we  keep  not  fervantsat 

*  diftance,    they   will  "be  familiar.     I 
•*  always  made  it  a  rule  to  find  fault, 
•*  whether  reafonable  or  not,  that  fo  I 
'  might  hare  no  reafon  to  find  fault. 
'  Young  women  and  fervants  in  gene- 

*  ral,  (as  worthy  Mr.  Solmesobferves) 
'  are  better  governed  by  fear  than  love. 
'  But  this  my  humour  as  to  fervants, 
'  will  not  either  affeft  you  or  Mifs, 
'  you  know. 

'  I   will  make   very  advantageous 

*  fettlements;    fuch    as   any   common 
«  friend  (hall    judge    to  be  fo.      But 
«  muft  have  all  in  my  own  power,  while 

*  I  live:  becaufe,  you  know,  Madam, 
'  it  is  as  creditable  to  the  wife,  as  to 

*  the  hufband,  that'it  fhould  be  fo. 

'  I  am  not  at  fine  words.     We  are 

*  not  children;  though  it  is  hoped  w6 

*  may   have  fome;    for   I  am  a  very. 

*  healthy  found  man,  I  blefs  God  for 
'  it:  and  never  brought  home  from  my 
«  voyages  or  travels,  a  ivorfer  confti- 
'  tutioai  than  I  took  out  with  me.     I 

*  was  none  of  thofe,  I  will  affure  you. 
'  But  this  I  will  undertake,  that  if  you 

*  are  the  furvi  vor,  you  fhal  1  be  at  the  leafl 

*  ten  thoufand  pounds  the  better  for 
«  me.   What,  in  the  contrary 
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mall  be  the  better  for  you,  I  leave  to 
you,  as  you  (hall  think  my  kindnefs 
to  you  fliall  deferve. 
'  But  one  thing,  Madam,  I  mould 
be  glad  of,  that  Mils  Howe  might 
not  live  with  us  then.  [She  need 
not  know  I  write  thus] — But  go 
home  to  Mr.  Hickman,  as  /he  is -upon 
the  point  of  marriage,  I  hear:  and 
if  (he  behaves  dutifully,  as  (he  mould 
do,  to  us  both,  (he  (hall  be  the  bet- 
ter; for  fo  I  faid  before. 
'  You  (hall  manage  all  things,  both 
mine  and  your  own;  for  I  know  but 
little  of  land-matters.  All  my  op- 
pofition  to  you  fliall  be  out  of  love, 
when  I  think  you  take  too  much 
upon  you  for  your  health. 
'  It  will  be  very  pretty  for  you,  I 
mould  think,  to  have  a  man  of  ex- 
perience, in  a  long  winter's  evening, 
to  fit  down  by  you,  and  tell  you  (lo- 
ries of  foreign  parts,  and  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  nations  he  has  conforted 
with.  And  I  have  line  cutipfities  of 
the  Indian  growth,  fuch  a$  ladies 
love,  and  fome  that  even  my  niece 
Clary,  when  (lie  was  good,  never 
faw.  ,Thefe,  one  by  one,  as  you  are 
kind  to  me,  (which  I  make  no  quef- 
tion  of,  becaufe  I  mall  be  kind  to 
you)  (hall  be  all  yours.— Prettier  en- 
tertainment by  much,  than  fitting 
with  a  too fmartijb  daughter,  fome- 
times  out  of  humour,  and  thwarting, 
and  vexing,  as  daughters  will,  (when 
women-grown  efpecially,  as  I  have 
heard  you  often obferve;)  and  think- 
ing their  parents  old,  without  paying 
them  thereverenceduetoyearf;  when, 
as  in  your  cafe,  I  make  no  fort  of 
doubt,  they  are  young  enough  to 
wipe  their  nofes.  You  understand 
me,  Madam. 

'  As  forme  myfelf,  it  will  be  very 
happy,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the 
thinking  of  it,  to  have,  after  a  pleafant 
ride,  or  fo,  a  lady  of  like  experience 
with  myfelf,  to  come  home  to,  and  bu{ 
one  intereft  betwixt  us:  to  reckon  up 
our  comings-in  together;  and  what 
this  day  and  this  week  has  produced— 

0  how  this  willincreafe  love! — Mod 
mightily  will  it   increafe  it!— -And 

1  believe  I   mould   never  love   you 
enough,  or  be  able  to  (hew  you  all 
my  love. 

«  I  hope,  Madam,  there  need  not  be 
'  fueh  maiden  niceties  and  hangings 
*  off,  as  I  may  call  them,  between  us, 

<  (for 
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*  (fer  hanging-off  fake)  as  that  you 

*  will  deny  me  a  line  or  two  to  this 
''propefal,    written    down,    although 
c  you  would  not  anfwer  me  fo  readily 
c  when  1  fpoke  to  you;  your  daughter 
'  being,   I  fuppofe,  hard  by;  for  you 
'  looked  found  you,  as  if  not  willing 
f  to  be  over-heard.     So  1  refolved  to 
* -write:  that  my  writing  may  Hand  as 
"  upon  record,  for  my  upright  mean- 
c  ing;  being  none  of  your  Lovelaces; 

*  you  will  mark  that,  Madam;  but  a 
'  downright,    true,  .honeft,     faithful 

*  Englishman.     So  hope  you  will  not 
'  difdain  to  write  a  line  or  two  to  this 

*  my  propofal:  and  I  fhall  look  upon 

'  it  as  a  great  honour,  I  will  affureyou, , 
c  and  be  proud  thereof.     What  can  I 
'  fay  more? — For  you  are  your  own. 

*  miftrefs,  as  I  am  my  own  mafter:  and 
'  you  fhall  always  be  your  own   mif- 
c  trefs,  be  pleafed  to  mark  that;  forfo 

*  a  lady  of  your  prudence  and  expe- 
'  rience  ought  to  be. 

'  This  is  a  long  letter.    Butthefub- 

*  je<5l  requires  it;  becaufe  I  would  not 

*  write  twice  where  once  would  do.  So 
'  would  explain  my  fenfe  and  meaning 

*  at  one  time. 

'  I  have  had  writing  in  my  head, 
'  two  whole-  months  very  near;  but 

*  hardly  knew  how  (being  unpra&ifed 
'  in  thefe  matters)  to  begin  to  write. 

*  And  now,  good  lady,  be 'favourable  . 
'  to  jour  moft  humble  lover,  and  obe- 

*  dient  fer-vant, 

«  ANT,  HARLOWE.'. 

Here's  a  letter  of  courtfhip,  my  dear! 
—And  let  me  fubjoin  to  it,  that  if  now, 
or  hereafter,  I  fhould  treat  this  hide.ous 
lover,  who  is  fo  free  with  me  to  my 
mother,  with  sfperity,  and  you  mould 
be  difgufied  at  it;  I  fhall  think  you 
tlon't  give  me  that  preference  in  your 
love,  which  you  have  in  mine. 

And  now,  which  fhall  I  firft  give 
you;  the  anfwer  of  my  good  mamma; 
or  the  dialogue  that  paffed  between  the 
widow  mother,  and  the  pert  daughter, 
upon  her  letting  the  latter  know  that  fhe 
had  a  love-letter? 

I  think  you  fhall  have  the  dialogue. 
.But  let  me  promife  one  thing;  that  if 
you  think  me  too  free,  you  muft  not  let 
it  tun  in  your  head,  that  I  am, v.-.' it- 
ing  of  jour  uncle,  or  of  my  mother; 
but  of  a  couple  of  old  lovers,  no  mat- 
ter whom.  Reverence  is  too  apt  to  be 


forgotten  by  children,  where  the  reve- 
rends forget  _/$>/?  what  belongs  to  theic 
own  characters.  A  grave  remark,  and 
therefore  At  jour  fervice,  my  dear. 

Well  then,  fuppofe  my  mamma  (af- 
ter twice  coming  into  my  clofet  to  me, 
and  as  often  going  out,  with  very 
meaning  features,  and  lips  ready  to 
biirft  open,  but  Itill  clofed,  as  if  by 
compulsion,  a  fpeech  going  off  in  a 
flight  cough,  that  never  went  near  tha 
lungs)  grown  more  refoluto  the  third, 
time  of  entrance,  and  fitting  down  by 
me,  thus  begin. 

Mother.  '  I  have  a  very  ferious  mat- 
'  ter  to  talk  with  you  upon,  Nancy, 
'  when  you  are  dilpofed  to  attend  to 
'  matters  within  ourfelves,  and  not  let. 
'  matters  without  ourfelves  wholly  en- 
'  grofs  you.1 

A  good  felve-iJJ}  fpeech! — But  I 
thought  that  friendfhip,  gratitude,  and 
humanity,  were  matters  that  ought  to>- 
be  deemed  of  the  moft  intimate  con- 
cern to  us.  But  not  to  dwell  upon 
words: 

Daughter.  *  I  am  now  difpofed  to 

*  attend  to  every-thing  my  mamma  is 
'  difpofed  to  fay  to  me.' 

M.   '  Why  then,  child— Why  then,  . 
'  my  dear' — [And  the  good  lady's  face 
looked  fo  plump,  fo  imooth,    andy? 
fhining!] — '  I  fee  you  are  all  attention, 

*  Nancy! — But  don't  be  furprized!— 

*  Don't  be  uneafy! — But  I  have — I  have 
'  — Where  is  it?' — [And  yet  it  lay 
next  her  heart,  never  another  near  it — > 
So  no  difficulty  to  have  found  it] — {  I 

*  have  a  'letter,  my  dear!' — [And  out. 
from  her  bofoai  it  came:  but  (lie  ftill 
held  it  in  her  hand] — '  I  have  a  lctte'rt 

'  child. — It  is — It  is — It  is  from  — 
'  from  a  gentleman,  I  affure  you!'— 
[Lifting  up  her  head,  and  Imiling.] 

<  There  is  no  delight  to  a  daughter," 
thought  I,  '  in  fuch  furpriZss  as  feein. 

*  lOTSt'coftechJtg'.     I  will  deprive  my 
'  mother  of  the  fatisfaclion  of  making 
'  a  gradual  difcovery-' 

D.  '  P'rom  Air.  Antony  Harlowe,  I 
'  fuppofe,  Madam?' 

M.  [Lips  drawn  ciofer:  eye  raifedj 
'  Why,  my  dear! — 1  cannot  but  own— 

*  But  how,  I  wonder,  could  you  think 
'  of  Mr.  Antony  Harlowe?' 

J>.  <  How,   Madam,  could  I  thick 

*  of  any  -body  elfef^ 

M.  «  How  couid  you  tjbink  of  any- 
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'  body  dfe'.*—  [Angry  and  drawing 
back  her  face.]  '  But  do  you  know  the 
«  fubject,  Nancy?' 

D.  '  You  have  told  it,  Madam,  by 
«  your  manner  of  breaking  it  to  me. 
«  But,  indeed,  I  queltioned  not  that 
'  he  had/ova  motives  in  his  vifits  here 
«  —Both  equally  agreeable  to  me;  for 
«  all  that  family  love  me  dearly.' 

M.  '  No  love   loft,   if  fo,  between 

*  you  and  then11.     But  this'  [R'fmg] 
«  is  what  I  get — So  like  your  papa!— 

*  I  never  could  open  my  heart  to  him!'' 
D.  '  Deai  Madam,  excufe  me.     Be 

'  fo  good  as  to  open  your  heart  to  me. 
«  — 1  don't  love  the  Harlowes — But 
'  pray  excufe  me.' 

M.  '  You  have  put  me  quite  out  with 
'  your  forward  temper!'  [Angrily  fit- 
ting down  again.] 

D.  '  I  will  be  all  patience  and  atten- 
'  tion.  May  I  be  allowed  to  read  his 
«  letter?' 

M.  '  I  wanted  to  ad<vife  with  you 
'  upon  it.— But  you  are  fuch  a  ftrange 

*  creature! — You  are  always  for  an- 

*  fwering  one  before  one  fpeaks!' 

D.  e  You'll  be  fo  good  as  to  forgive 

*  me,  Madam. — But  I  thought  every - 
'  body  (he  among  the  reft)  knew,  that 
'  you  had  always  declared  againfta  fe- 
'  cond  marriage.' 

M.  '  And  fo  I  have.  But  then  it 
'  'was  in  the  mind  I  ivas  in.  Things 
'  may  offer—' 

I  ftared. 

M.  *  Nay,  don't  be  furprized! — I 
'  don't  intend — I  don't  intend — ' 

D.  '  Not  perhaps,  in  the  mind  you 

*  arein,  Madam.' 

M.  '  Pert  creature!'  [Rifing  again] 
— «  We  fliall  quarrel,  I  fee!— There's 

*  no—' 

D.  '  Once  more,  dear  Madam,  I  beg 
'  your  excufe.  I  will'attendin  filence. 
'  — Pray,  Madam,  ftt  down  again— 
«  Pray  do.'  [She  fat  down]— «  May  I 
'  fee  the  letter:' 

*  No;  there  are  fome  things  in  it 
'  you  won't  like. — Your  temper  is 
'  known,  I  find,  to  be  unhappy.  But 

*  nothing  ZWagainft  you;  intimations, 
'  on  the  contrary,  that  you  (hall   be 

*  the   better   for  him,   if  you  oblige 
«  him.' 

Not  a  living  foul  but  the  Harlowes, 
I  faid,  thought  me  ill-tempered:  and  I 
was  contented  that  they  fliould,  who 
could  do  as  they  had  done  by  the  moft 


univerfally  acknowledged  fwectnefs  in 
the  world. 

Here  we  broke  out  a  little;  but  at 
laft,  Ihe  read  me  fome  of  the  pafiages 
in  the  letter.  But  not  the  moft  mightily 
ridiculous;  yet  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
countenance  neither,  efpecially  when 
Ihe  came  to  that  palTage  which  men- 
tions his  JbunJ  health;  and  at  which 
ftie  ftopt;  (he  beft  knew  why — But  foon 
re  Aiming; 

M.  '  Well  now,  Nancy,  tell  me  what 
'  you  think  of  it.' 

D.  *  Nay,  pray,   Madam,  tell  me 

*  whatjoa  think  of  it.' 

M.  '  I  expect  to  be  anfwered  by  an 

*  anfwer;    not  by  a  queltion! — You 
'  don't  ufe  to  be  fo  Ihy  to  fpeak  your 
'  mind.' 

D.  '  Not  when  my  mamma  corh- 
'  mands  me  to  do  fo.' 

M.  '  Then  fpeak  it  now.' 

D.  '  Without  hearing  the  whole  of 
«  the  letter?' 

M,  '  Speak  to  what  you  have  heard.' 

D.    '   Why   then,    Madam — You 

*  won't  be  my  mamma  HOWE,  if  you 

*  give  way  to  it.' 

M.  '  I  am  furprized  at  your  affur- 
«  ance,  Nancy!' 

D.  *  I  mean,  Madam,  you  will  then 
'  be  my  mamma  HARLOWE.' 

M:  '  O  dear  heart! — But  I  am  not  a 
«  fool.' 

And  her  colour  went  and  came. 

Z).  '  Dear  Madam,  [But,  indeed, 
c  I  don't  love  a  Harlowe — that's  what 
c  I  mean]  I  am  your  child,  and  mujt 

*  be  your  child,  do  what  you  will.' 
M.  '  A  very  pert  one,  I  amfure,  as 

'  ever  mother  bore!  And  you  miiflbc 
f  my  child,  do  what  I  will! — As  much 

*  as  to  fay,  you   would   not,    if  you 
'  could  help  it,  if  I—' 

D. (  How  could  I  have  fuch  a  thought ! 

<  —It  would  \)c  forward,  indeed,. if  I 

<  had — when  I  don't  know  what  your 

*  mind  is  -as   to  the  propofal: — when 
'  the  propofal  is  fo  very  advantageous 

*  a  one  too.' 

M.  [Looking  a  little  lefs  difcom- 
pofed]  '  Why,  indeed,  ten  thouiand 

*  pounds—' 

D.  '  And  to  be  fure  of  outliving. 
'  him,  Madam !' 

This  ftaggered  her  a  little. 

M.  '  Sure! — Nobody  can  be  fure— 

*  But  it  is  very  likely,  that — ' 

JD.  *  Not  at  all,  Madam.    You  was 
*  going 
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to  rea^  fornething  (but  ftopt) 
about  his  conftitutiouj  his  fobriety     * 
«  is  well  known — Why,  Madam,  thete     c 
«  gentlemen  who  have  ufed  the  fea,  and     ' 

*  been  in  different  climates,  and  come     ' 
«  home  to  relax  from  cares  in  a  tern-     ' 

*  perate  one,  and  arc  ibber — are  the     < 

<  likelieft  to  live  long  of  any  men  in     ' 
'  the  world.     Don't  you  fee  that  his     ' 
«  very  ikin  is  a  fortification  of  buff?' 

M.  *  Strange  creature!'  ' 

D.  '  God  forbid,  that  any-body  I 

*  love  and  honour,  mould  marry  a  man 

*  in  hopes  to  bury  bifn — But  fuppofe, 
«  Madam,  at  your  time  of  life — ' 

M.  '  My  time  of  life  ? — Dear  heart! 

<  —What  is  my  time  of  life,  pray?' 
D.  '  Not  old,  Madam  j  and  that  you 

*  are  not,  may  be  your  danger!' 

As  I  hope  to  live,  (my  dear)  my  mo- 
ther fmiled,  and  looked  not  difpleafed 
with  me. 

M.  '  Why,  indeed,  child — Why,  in- 
'  deed,  I  muft  needs  fay — And  then  I 
'  Ihould  chafe  to  do  nothing  (froward 

*  as  you  are  ibmetimes)  to  hurt  yoa.* 

D.  '  Why,  as  to  that,  Madam,  I 
'  can't  expect  that  you  fliould  deprive 
'  yourfelf  of  any  fatisfaftion — ' 

M.  *  Satisfaction,  my  dear! — I  don't 
«  fay,  it  would  be  a  fatisfaffion — But 

*  could  I  do  any-thing  that  would  be- 
'  nefitjwa,  it  would  perhaps  be  anin- 

*  du  cement  to  hold  one  conference  upon 
«  the  fubjeft.* 

D.    '  My  fortune  already   will  be 

*  mo,re  considerable  than  my  match,  if 
'  I  am  to  have  Mr.  Hickman.' 

M.  '  Why  fo?— Mr.  Hickman  has 
«  fortune  enough  to  entitle  him  to 
«  yours.' 

D.  '  If  you  think  fo,  that's  enough.' 

M.  'Not  but  I   fliould   think  the 

'  worfe  of  myfelf,  if   I  defired  any- 

*  body's   death;  but  I  think,  as  you 
'  fay,  Mr.  Antony  Harlowe  is  a  healthy 
«  man,  and  bids  fair  for  a  long  life.' 

«  Ble-fs  me,'  thought  I,  '  how  fhall 
1  I  do  to  know  whether  this  be  an  ob- 

*  jeftion  or  a  recommendation!' 

D.  '  Will  you  forgive  me,  Madam?' 
M.  «  What  would    the    girl    fay?' 

[Looking  as  if  (he  was  half -afraid  to 

hear  what.] 

D.  '  Only,  that  if  you  marry  a  man 

'  of  bis  time  of  life,  you  ftand  two 

*  chances  inftead  of  one,  to  fee  a  nurfe 
'  zlyour  time  of  life.' 

M,  '  Saucebox!' 


D.  '  Dear  Madam! — What  I  mean 
is  only,  that  thefe  healthy  old  men 
fometimes  fall  into  lingering  difor- 
ders  all  at  once.  And  I  humbly 
conceive,  that  the  infirmities  of  age 
are  uneafily  borne  with,  where  the 
remembrance  of  the  pleafanter  ftafon 
comes  not  in  to  relieve  the  healthier 
of  the  two.' 

M.  '  Allrangegirl! — Yet  his  healthy 
conftitution  an  objection  juft  now!— 
But  I  always  told  you,  that  you  know 
either  too  much  to  be  argued  with, 
or  too  little  for  me  to  have  patience 
with  you.' 

D.  '  1  can't  but  fay,  I  fhouldbeglad 
;  of  your  commands,  Madam,  how  to 
;  behave  myfelf  to  Mr.  Antony  Har- 
;  lowe  next  time  he  comes.' 

M.  '  How  to  behave  yourfelf!— 
c  Why,  if  you  retire  with  contempt 
1  of  him,  when  he  next  comes,  it  will 
'  be  but  as  you  have  been  ufed  to  do  of 
'  late.' 

D.  '  Then  he  is  to  come  again,  Ma- 
'  dam?' 

M.  '  And  fuppofe  he  be?' 

D.  '  I  can't  help  it,  if  it  be  your 

*  pleaftire,  Madam.     Hedefiresa  line 
'  in  anfwer  to  his  fine  letter.     If  he 
'  come,  it  will  be  inpurfuance  of  that 

*  line,  I  prefume?' 

M.  '  None  of  your  arch  and  pert 

*  leers,  girl!— You  know  I  won't  bear 
'  them.     I  had  a  mind  to  hear  whac 
'  you  would  fay  to  this  matter.   I  have 

*  not  written;  but  I  fhall  prefently.' 
D.  '  It  is  mighty  good  of  you,  Ma- 

*  dam,  (I  hope  the  man  will  think  fo) 
'  to  anfwer  his  firft  application  by  let- 
«  ter. — Pity  be  Jbould  'write  twice,  if 
'  once  will  doC 

M.  '  That  fetch  won't  let  you  into 
'  my  intention,  as  to  what  I  fhall  write, 

*  It  is  too  faucily  put.' 

D.  *  Perhaps  I  can  guefs  at  your  in- 
'  tention,  Madam,  were  it  to  become 
'  me  fo  to  do.' 

M.  '  Perhaps  I  would  not  make  a 
'  Mr.  Hicktnanof  any  man;  ufmghim 
«  the  worfe  for  refpecling  me.' 

D.  '  Nor,  perhaps,  would  I,  Ma- 

*  dam,  if  I  liked\\\<s,  refpecls.' 

M.  *  I  underftand  you.     But,  per- 

*  haps,  it  is   in  jour  power  to  make 
'  me  hearken,  or  not,   to  Mr.  Har- 
'  lowe.' 

D.  (  Young  men,  who  have  proba- 
f  bly  a  great  deal  of  time  before  them, 

'  need 
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•  need  not  be  in  hafte  for  a  wife.     Mr. 
'  Hickman,  poor  man!  muft  ftay  his 

•  time,  or  take  his  remedy.'' 

M.  '  He  bears  more  from  you,  than  a 
'  man  ought.' 

D.  '  Then,  I  doubt,  he  gives  area- 

•  fon  for  the  treatment  he  meets  with/ 
M.  '  Provoking  creature!' 

D.  '  I  have  but  onerequeft  to  make 
'  to  you,  Mau'ani.' 

M.  '  A  dutiful  one,  Ifuppofe.  What 

is  it,  pray?' 

D..  '  That  if  you  marry,  /  may  be 

permitted  to  live  fir.gle.' 

M.  '  Perverfe  creature,  I'mfure!' 

D.  '  How  can   I   expefl,   Madam, 

that  you  mould  refufe  fuch  terms  ? 
Ten  ihoufand  pounds!  —  At  the  leaft 
ten  thouiand  pounds!  —  A  very  hand- 
fome  propofal!  —  So  m^ny  fine  things 
too,  to  give  you  one  by  one!  —  Deaieit 
Madam,  forgive  me!  —  I  hope  it  is 
not  yet  fo  far  gone,  that  raillying 
this  man  will  be  thought  want  of  duty 


M.  '  Your  raillying  of  him,   and 

*  your  reverence  to  me,  it  is  plain,  have 

*  one  fource.' 

D.  '  1  hope  not,  Madam.     But  ten 
'  thoufand  pounds—' 

M.  '  Is  no  unhandfome  propofal.* 
D.  '  Indeed  I  think  fo.      I  hope, 

*  Madam,  you  will  not  be  behind-hand 

*  with  him  in  generofity.' 

M.    c  He   won't   be    ten    thoufand 

*  pounds  the  better  for  me,  if  he  fur- 

*  vive  me.' 

Df  '  No,  Madam;  he  cnn't  expecV 

*  that  as  you  have  a  daughter,  and  as 
'  he  is  a  batchelor,  and  has  not  a  child'. 
«  —  Poor  old  foul!' 

M.  '  Old  foul,  Nancy!  —  And  thus  to 

*  call  him  for  being  a  batchelor,  and 

*  not  having  a  child?  —  Does  this  be- 

*  come  you  ?* 

D.  '  Not  old  foul  for  t'.iat,  Madam  — 

*  But   half    the   fum;    five   thoufand 
'  pounds;  you  can't  engage  for  lefs, 
«  Madam.' 

M.  '  That  fum  has  your  approbation 
'  then  ?'  [Looking  as  if  flie'd  be  even  . 
with  me.] 

D.  «  As  he  leaves  it  to  your  generofity, 

*  Madam,  to  reward  his  kindnefs  to 
'  you,  it  can't  be  lefs.  —  Do,  dear  Ma- 

*  dam,  permit  me,  without  incurring 
'  your  difpleaiure,  to  call  him  poor  old 

*  foul  again.' 

M.    '  Never  was  fuch  a  whimfical 
'creatu/e!'—  [Turning  a  jvay  to  hide  her 


involuntary  fmile,  for  Ibelievc  Hook* 
ed  very  archly;  at  leaft  I  intended  to  do 
fo] — '  I  hate  that  wicked  fly  look.  You 
'  give  yourfelf  very  free  airs — Don't 
'  you  ?' 

D.  I  fnatch'ed  her  hand,  and  kifled 
it — '  My  dear  mamma,  be  not  angry. 
'  with  your  girl ! — You  have  told  me, 
'  thatjoa  was  very  lively  formerly.1 

Af.  '  Formerly!  Good  lack! — But. 
'  were  I  to  encourage  his  propofals, 

*  you  may  be  fure,  that  for  Mr.  Hick- 
'  man's  fake,  as  well  as  yours,  I  mould. 
'  make  a  wife  agreement.'  . 

D.  '  You  have  both  lived  to  years  of. 
'  prudence,  Madam.' 

A/.  '  Yes,  I  fuppofe  I  am  an  old  foul* 
'  too.' 

D.  '  He  alfo  is  for  making  a  'wife , 
'  agreement,  or  hinting  at  one,  at  leali.* 

M.  '  Well,  the  fliort  and  the  long  E . 

*  fuppofe  is  this :  I  have  not  your  con-, 
'  fent  to  many.' 

Z).  '  Indeed,  Madam,  you  have  not 
'my  wijbes  to  marry.' 

M.  '  Let  me  tell  you,  that  if  pru-, 
'  dence  confifts  in  wiming  well  to  one's 
'  fe/f,  I  fee  not  but  the  young  flirts  are 

*  as  prudent  as  the  oUfoulsS 

Z).  'Dear  Madam,  would  you  blame 

'  me,  if  to  wim  you  not  to  marry  Mr. 

'  Antony  Harlowe,  is  to  wim  well  to 

'  myfel/r 

M.  '  You  are^nighty  witty.    I  wi/h 

1  you  were  as  dutiful.' 
/).  '  I  am  more  dutiful,  I  hope,  than 

1  witty ;  or  I  mould  be  a  fool,  as  well 

'  as  a  faucebox.' 
M.  '  Let  me  judge  of  both. — Parents 

'  are  only  to  live  for  their  children,  let 

1  them  deferve  it  or  not.    That's  their 
dutiful  notion !' 

D.  '  Heaven  forbid  that  I  fliould 
wifli,  if  there  be  two  interefts  between 
my  mother  and  me,  that  my  mother 
poftpone  her  own  for  mine!  or  give 
up  any- thing  that  would  add  to.  the 
real  comforts  of  her  life,  to  oblige 
me!— Tell  me,  my  dear  mamma,  if. 
you  think  the  clofing  with  this  pro- 
pofal ivitt?'' 

Af.  '  I  fay,  That  ten  thoufand  pounds 
is  fuch  an  acquifition  to  one's  family, 
that  the  offer  of  it  deferves  a  civil  re. 
turn.' 
D.  '  Not  the  offer ;   Madam :    the 

chance  only  \— If,  indeed,  you  have  a 

view  to  an  increafe  of  family,   the 

money  may  provide'        ' 
M .  '  You  can't  keep  within  tolerable 
*  bounds !-* 
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«  bounds '.—That  faucy  fleer  I  cannot 
'  nwaywhh — ' 

D.  f  Deareft,  deareft  Madam,  for- 

*  give  me ;   but  oLl.foul  ran  in  my  head 

*  again! — Nay,  indeed  and  upon  mV 
•«  word,  I  will  not  be  robbed  of  that 
«  charming  frnilel'  And  again  I  kifled 
her  hand. 

M.  '  Away,  bold  creature!  Nothing 
'  can  be  fo  provoking  as  to  be- mad?  to 
'  fmile  when  one  would  (hufe,  and 
'  ought,  to  be  angry.' 

D.  '  But,  dear  Madam,  if  it  be  to  be, 
'  I  prefume  you  vvon't  think  of  it  be- 
'  fore  next  winter.'' 

M.  '  What  now  would  the  pert  one 
'  beat?' 

D.  *  Becaufe  he  only  propofes  to  en- 
'  tertain  you  with  pretty  ftones  of  fo- 
'  reign  nations  in  a  winter's  eyening. 
'.  Deareft,  deareft  Madam,  let  me  have 

*  the  reading  of  his  letter  through.     I 
'  will  forgive  him  all   he  fays  about 
'  me-." 

M.  '  It  may  be  a  very  difficult  thing, 
'  perhaps,  for  a  man  of  the  beft  fen fe  to 
'  write  a  love-letter,  that  may  not  be 
t  cavilled  at.' 

D.  '  That's  becaufe  lovers  in  their 
'  letters  hit  not  the  medium.  They 
'  either  write  too  much  nonfenfe,  or  too 
'  little.  But  do  you  call  this  odd  foul's 
'  letter  [No  more  will  I  call  him  'old" 
'  foul,  if  I  can  help  it]  a  love- letter?* 

M.  *  Well,  well,  I  fee  you  are  averfe 

*  to  this  matter.     I  am  not  to  be  your 
'  mother  $  you  will   live  fingle,    if  / 
'  marry.     I  had  a  mind  to  fee  if  gene- 
'  rofity  governed  you  in  your  views.  I 
'  fhall  purfue  my  own  inclinations;  and 

*  if  they  mould  happen  to  be  fuitable  to 

*  yours,  pray  let  me  for^  the  future  be 

*  better  rewarded  by  you,  than  hitherto 

*  I  have  been.' 

'  And  away  me  flung,  without  (raying 
fora  reply. — Vexed,  I  dare  fay,  that  I 
did  not  better  approve  of  the  propofal— - 
Were  it  only  that  the  merit  of  denying 
might  have  been  all  her  own,  and  to  lay 
the  ftronger  obligation  upon  her  fancy 
daughter. 

She  wrote  fuch  a  nvidoiv-like  refufal 
when  (he  went  from  me,  as  might  not 
exclude  hope  in  any  other  wooer;  what- 
ever it  may  do  in  Mr.  Tony  Harlowe. 

It  will  be  my  part,  to  take  care  to 
beat  her  off  the  vifit  fhehalf-promifes  to 
-  make  him,  (as  you  will  fee  in  her  an- 
fwer) upon  condition  that  he  withdraw 
his  fuit,  .For- who  knows  what  eft'qft  the 


old  batchelor's  exoticks  £  Far  -fetched 
and.  dear -bought  you  know  is  a  proverb  J 
might  otherwife  have  upon  a  woman'* 
mind,  wanting  nothing  hut  unnecef- 
faries,  gewgaws,  and  fineries,  and  of- 
fered fuch  as  are  not  eafily  to  be  met 
with,  or  purchafed  ? 

Well,  but  now  I  give  you  leave  to 
read  here,  in  this  place,  the  copy  of  my 
mother's  anfwer  to  your  uncle's  letter. 
Not  one  comment  will  I  make  upon  it. 
I  know  my  duty  better.  And  here, 
therefore,  taking  the  liberty  to  hope, 
thit  I  may,  in  your  prefent  lefs  difagree- 
a'nle,  though  not  wholly  agreeable  fitun- 
tion,  provoke  a  fmile  from  you,  I  con- 
clude mylelf,  your  ever-affeftiunate  anl 
faithful 

ANNA  HOWE. 


*  MRS.  ANNABELLA  HOWE,    TO  AN- 

'  TONY  HAR.LOWE,  ESQ. 

'   FRIDAY,    MAY  Jg, 

'MR.  ANTONY  HARLOWE, 

*    SIR, 

'  T  T  is  not  ufual,  I  believe,  for  our 
'  fex  to  anfwer  by  pen  and  ink  the 
'  firft  letter  on  thefeoccafions.  T  \\zfirjt 
<  fetter!  How  odd  is  that!  As  if  I  ex - 
'  pefted  another;  which  Idonot.  But 
'  then  I  think,  as  I  do  not  judge  pro- 
'  per  to  encourage  your  propofal,  there 

*  is  noreafon  why  I  mould  not  anfwer 
'  in  civility  where  fo  great  a  civility  is 
'  intended.     Indeed,  I  was  always  of 
'  opinion,  that  a  peribn  was  entitled  to 
'  that,  and  not  to  ill-ufage,  becaufe  he 
1  had  a  refpeft  for  me.     And  fo  I  have 

*  often  and  often  told  my  daughter. 

'  A  woman,  I  think,  makes  but  a 
'  poor  figure  in  a  man's  eye  afterwards, 
'  and  does  no  reputation  to  her-fex  nei- 

*  ther,  when  (he  behaves  like  a  tyrant 

*  to  him  before-hand. 

«  To  be  fure,  Sir,  if  I  were  to  crnrjge 
'  my  condition,  I  know  not  a  gende- 
'  man  whole  propofal  could  be  more 
'  agreeable.  Your  nephew  and  your 

*  nieces  have  enough  without  you  :  my 
'  daughter  is  a  fine  fortune  without  me, 
«  and  I  fhould  take  care  to  double  it, 
'  living  or  dying,  were  I  to  do  fuch  a. 
'  thingi  fo  nobody  need  to  be  the  worfe 
'  for  it.     But  Nancy  would  not  think 
'  fo. 

'  All  the  comfort  I  know  of  in  chJl- 

*  dren,  is,  that  when  young  they  do 

*  with  us  what  they  will,  and  all  is 

*  pretty 
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*  pretty  in  them  to  therr  very  faults ; 
'  and  when  they  are  grown  up,  they 
'  think  their  parents  muft  live  for  them 
'  only;    and    deny    themfelves  every - 
'  thing  for  their  fakes.  I  know  Nancy 

*  could  not  bear  a  father-in-law.    She 
'  vould  fly  at  the  very  thought  of  my 
'  being  in  earneitto  give  her  one.  Not 
'  that  I  (land  in  fear  of  my  daughter 

*  i.i'Lher.     It  is  not  fit  I  Should.     But 
'  fhe  has  her  poor  papa's  fpirit.  A  very 
'  violent  one  that  was.- And  one  would 

*  notchufe,  you  know,  Sir,  to  enter  into 

*  any  affair,  that,  one  knows,  one  nmft 
'  renounce  a  daughter  for,  or  (he  a  ino- 
'  then.— Except  indeed  one's  heart  were 

*  vmch  in  it ;  which,  I  blefs  God,  mine 

*  is  not. 

'  I  have  now  been  a  widow  thefe  ten 
'  years;  nobody  to  controul  me:  and 
'  I  am  faid  not  to  bear  controul :  fo, 
'  Sir,  you  and  I  are  heft  as  we  are,  I 
'  believe:  nay,  I  am  furs  of  it :  for  we 
'  wantnot  what  either  has;  havingboth 

*  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 
'  And  I  know  I  could  not  be  irj  the  leaft 

*  accountable  for  any  of  my  ways. 

'  My  daughter,  indeed,  though  me 

*  is  a  fine  girl,  as  girls  go,  [Sh«  has  too 

*  ir.uch  fenie,  indeed,  for  one  of  1. 

e  and  knows  fhe  has  it]  is  moraaqheck 

*  to  me  than  one  would  wifh  a  daugh- 
'  ter  to  be  :  for  who  would  ehufe  to  be 

*  always  fnapping  at  each  other?  But 

*  fhe,  will  foon- be  married;  and  then, 
'  not  living  together, w«s  (hall  only  come 
«  together  when  we  are  pleafcd,   and 
'  ftay  sway  when  we  are  not;  and  fo 
'  like  other  lovers,  never  fee  any- thing 

*  but  the  beft  fides  of  each  other. 

'  I  own,  for  all  this,  that  I  love  her 
'  dearly ;  and  fhe  me,  I  dare  fay :  fo 
'  would  not  wifli  to  provoke  her  to  do 
'  otherwife.  Befides,  the  girl  is  fo  much 
«  regarded  every-where,  that  having 
'  lived  fo  much  of  my  prime  a  widow, 
f  I  would  not  lay  myfclf  open  to  her 

*  ctnfures,  or  even  to  her  indifference, 
'  you  know. 

'  Your  generous  propofaj  requires 
'  all  this  explicitnefs.  I  thank  you  for 
'  your  good  opiiuon  of  me.  When  I 
'  know  you  acquiefcc  \vith  this  my  ci- 

*  vil  refufal,  [And  indeed,  Sir,  I  am 

*  as  mych  in  earned  in  it,  as  if  I  had 
'  fpoken  bronder]  I   don't  know  but 
'  Nancy  and  I  may,  with  your  permif- 
'  fion,  come  to  fee  your  fine  things  j 
'  for  I  am  a  great  admirtr  of  rarities 

*  that  come  from  abroad. 


*  So,  Sir,  let  u$  only  converfir  eera- 
fionally  as  we  meet  as  we  ufed  to  do, 
without  any  other  view  to  each  other, 
than  good  wifhes:  which  I  hope  may 
not  be  leflened  for  this  declining.  And 
then  I  (hall  always  think  myfelfyear 
obliged  fer<vantt 

'  ANNABELLA  HOWE. 

'  P.  S.  I  fent  word  by  Mrs.  Lori- 
mer,  that  I  would  write  an  an- 
fwer :  but  would  take  time  for 
confideration.  So  hope,  Sir,  you 
won't  think  it  a  flight,  I  did  not 
write  fooner.* 


LETTER    XXXII. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


SUNDAY,  MAY  21. 

I  Am  too  much  difturbed  in  my  mind, 
to  think  of  any-thin,^  but  revenge  ; 
ov  I  did  intend  to  give  thte  an  account 
of  Mils  Hai'lowe's  obfervations  on  the 
play.  Mifs  Harlotve^s  I  fay.  Thou 
knowel'f  that  I  hate  the  name  of  Har- 
Imve;  and  I  am  exceedingly  out  of  hu- 
mour with  her,  and  with  her  faucy 
friend. 

'  What's  the  matter  now?"  tbou'lt 
afk. 

Matter  enpugh  ;  for  while  we  were 
at  the  plav,  Doreas,whohad  her  orders, 
and  a  key  to  her  lady's  chamber,  as  well 
as  a  mafter-key  to  her  drawers  and  ma- 
hogany-cheft,  elcfet-key  and  all,  found 
means  to  come  at  ibme  of  Mils  Howe's 
laft-written  letters.  The  vigilant  wench 
was  direftexl  to  them  by  feeing  her  lady 
take  a  letter  out  of  her  ftays,  and  put 
it  to  the  others,  before  the  went  out 
with  me  —  Afraid,  as  the  women  \ip- 
bruidingly  tell  me,  that  I  fhoold  find  it 
there. 

Dorcas  no  fooner  found  them,  than 
fhe  aiTembled  three  ready  writers  of  the 
Nan  -apparent*-,  and  Sally,  zndjbe,  and 
:u  v  employed  themfelves  with  the  ut- 
moft  diligence,  in  making  extracts,  ac- 
cording to  former  directions,  from  thefe 
curfed  "letters,  for  my  ufe.  CurjeJ,  I 
may  well  call  them—  Such  abules  !— 
Such  virulence!  —  O  this  little  fury 
Mifs  Howe!  —  Well  might  her  faucy 
friend  (who  has  been  equally  free  with 
me,  or  theeccafion  could  not  have  been 
given)  be  fo  violent  as  fhe  lately  was,  at 

my 
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my  endeavouring  to  come  at  one  of  thefe 
letters. 

I  was  fure,  that  this  fair-one,  at  fo 
early  an  age,  with  a  conftitution  fo  firm, 
health  fo  blooming,  eyes  fo  fparkling, 
expectations,  therefore,  fo  lively,  and 
hope  fo  predominating,  could  not  be  ab- 
folutely,  and  from  her  own  vigilance, 
fo  guarded,  and  fo  apprehenfive,  as  I 
have  found  her  to  be. 

Sparkling  eyes,  Jack,  when  the  poeti- 
cal tribe  have  faid  all  they  can  for  them, 
are  an  infallible  fign  of  a  rogue,  or  room 
for  a  rogue,  in  the  heart. 

Thou  may  eft  go  on  with  thy  preach- 
ments, and  Lord  M.  with  his  wifdom 
of  nations,  I  am  now  more  allured  of 
her  than  ever.  And  now  my  revenge  is 
up,  and  joined  with  my  love,  all  relift- 
ance  muft  fall  before  it.  And  moft  fo- 
lemnlydo  I  fwear,  that  Mifs  Howe  fhall 
come  in  for  herfnack. 

And  here,  juftnow,  is  another  letter 
brought  from  the  fame  little  virulent 
devil.  I  hope  to  procure  tranfcripts 
from  that  too,  very  fpeedily,  if  it  be  put 
to  the  teft  ;  for  the  fancy  fair-one  is  re- 
folved  to  go  to  church  this  morning; 
not  fo  much  from  a  fpirit  of  devotion, 
I  have  reafon  to  think,  as  to  try  whether 
ftecan  go  out  without  check,  controul, 
or  my  attendance. 

*  * 
iHAVEbeendeniedbreakfaftingwith 

her.  Indeed  (he  was  a  little  difpleafed 
with  me  laft  night:  becaufe,  on  our  re- 
turn from  the  play,  I  obliged  her  to  pafs 
the  reft  of  the  night  with  the  women 
and  me,  in  their  parlour,  and  to  ftay 
till  near  one.  She  told  me  at  parting, 
that  (he  expected  to  have  the  whole  next 
day  to  herfelf.  I  had  not  read  the  ex- 
trafts  then  ;  fo  was  all  affectionate  re- 
fpeft,  awe,  and  diftance }  for  I  had  re- 
folved  to  begin  a  new  courfe,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  banifh  all  jealoufy  and  fu- 
fpicion  from,  her  heart :  and  yet  I  had 
no  reafon  to  be  much  troubled  at  her 
paft  fufpicions  ;  fmce,  if  a  woman  will 
continue  with  a  man  whom  me  fufpe&s, 
•when  (he  can  get  from  him,  or  thinks 
ihe  can,  I  am  fure  it  is  a  very  hopeful 
fign. 

*  * 

SHE  is  gone.  Slipt  down  before  I 
was  aware.  She  had  ordered  a  chair, 
on  purpofe  to  exclude  my  pcrfonal  at- 
tendance. But  I  had  taken  proper  pre- 
cautions. Will  attended  her  by  con- 
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fent;  Peter,  the  houfe-fervant,  wa$ 
within  Will's  call. 

I  had,  by  Dorcas,  reprefented  her 
danger  from  Singleton,  in  order  to  dif- 
fuade  her  from  going  at  all,  unlefs  (he 
allowed  me  to  attend  her;  but  I  was 
anfwered,  with  her  ufual  faucy  fmart- 
nefs,  That  if  there  were  no  caufe  of  fear 
of  being  met  with  at  the  play-houfe, 
when  there  were  but  tnvo  play-houfes, 
furely  there  was  lefs  at  church,  whea 
there  were  fo  many  churches.  The 
chairmen  were  ordered  to  carry  her  to 
St.  James's  church. 

But  file  would  not  be  fo  careiefs  of 
obliging  me,  if  ihe  knew  what  I  have 
already  come  at,  and  how  the  women 
urge  me  on  ;  for  they  are  continually 
complaining  of  tb.e  reftraint  they  lie  un- 
der, in  their  behaviour ;  in  their  atten- 
dance 5  negletting  all  their  concerns  in 
the  front -houfe  j  and  keeping  this  elegant 
back  one  entirely  free  from  company,  that 
flic  may  havenofufpicion  of  them.  They 
doubt  not  my  generofity,  they  fay:  but 
rwhy,  for  my  own  fake,  in  Lord  M.'s 
ftile,  Jhould  I  make  fo  long  a  hari>e/f  of 
fo  little  corn  ? 

Women,  ye  reafon  well.  I  think  I 
will  begin  my  operations  the  moment 
Ihe  comes  in. 

^M        VTF 

I  HAVE  come  at  the  letter  brought 
her  from  Mifs  Howe  to-day.  Plot, 
conjuration,  forcery,  witchcraft,  all  go- 
ing forward !  I  mall  not  be  able  to  fee 
this  Mifs Harlovje  with  patience.  As 
the  nymphs  below  aik,  f'o  do  I,  Why 
isw/g-Z^neceffary  ?  And  Sally  and  Polly 
upbraidingly  remind  me  of  my  firft  at- 
tempts upon  themfelves.  Yet  force  an- 
fwers  not  my  end — And  yet  it  may,  if 
there  be  truth  in  that  part  of  the  liber- 
tine's creed,  That  once  fubdueJ,  is  al- 
ivays  fubdued  !  And  what  woman  an- 
fwers  affirmatively  to  the  queftion  ? 

#        * 

SHE  is  returned  :  but  refufes  to  ad- 
mit me:  and  infills  upon  having  the  day 
to  herfelf.  Dorcas  tells  me,  that  (he 
believes  her  denial  is  from  motives  of 
piety — Oons,  Jack,  is  there  impiety  in. 
feeing  me! — Would  it  not  be  thehighelt 
acl  of  piety,  to  reclaim  me?  And  is  this 
to  be  done  by  her  refilling  to  fee  me, 
when  (he  is  in  a  devouter  frame  than 
ufual  ? — But  I  hate  her,  hate  her  hearti- 
ly! She  is  old,  ugly,  and  deformed.— 
But  O  the  blalphemy !  Yet  me  is  an 
3  X  Harlowe : 
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Harlowe :  and  I  do  and  oz/z  hate  her 
for  that. 

But  fince  I  muft  not  fee  her,  [She 
will  be  miftrefs  of  her  own  --will,  and  of 
liertime,  truly !]  let  me  fill  up  my  time, 
by  telling  thee  what  I  have  come  at. 

The  firft  letter  the  women  met  with, 
is  dated  April  27  *.  Where  can  (he 
have  put  the  prectding  ones  ! — It  men- 
tions Mr.  Hickman  as  a  bufy  fellow 
between  them.  Hickman  had  beft  take 
care  of  himfelf.  She  fays  in  it,  *  I  hope 
'  you  have  no  caufe  to  repent  returning 
<  by  Norris — //  is  forthcoming  on  de- 
*  mend.'  Now,  what  the  devil  can  this 
mean  ! — Her  Norris  forthcoming  on 
demand! — The  devil  take  me,  if  I  am 
out- Norris- d! — If  fuch  innocents  can 
allow  themfelves  to  plot,  (to  Norris) 
well  may  I. 

She  is  forry,  that  her  Hannah  can't 
le  with  her — And  what  if  (he  could  ? — 
What  could  Hannah  do  for  her  infucb 
d  boufe  as  this  ? 

The  women  in  tie  houfe  are  to  be  found 
out  in  one  breakfajjing.  The  women  are 
enraged  at  both  the  correfpon,dents  for 
this  ;  and  more  than  ever  make  a  point 
of  my  fubduing  her.  I  had  a  good  mind 
to  give  Mifs  Howe  to  them  in  full  pro- 
pertv.  Say  but  the  wprd,  Jack,  and  it 
ihall  be  done. 

She  is  glad  that  Mifs  Hat-hive  bad 
thoughts  of  taking  me  at  my  'word.  She 
•wondered  I  did  not  offer  again.  Advifes 
her,  if  I  don't  foon,  not  tojlay  ivitb  me. 
Cautions  her,  to  keep  me  at  a  dijlance; 
not  to  permit  the  leaft  familiarity — See, 
Jack!— See,  Belford!—  Exaftly  as  I 
thought! — Her  vigilance ^11  owing  to 
a  cool  friend;  who  can  fit  down  quiet- 
ly, and  give  that  advice,  which  in  her 
own  cafe  (he  could  not  take.  What  an 
encouragement  to  me  to  proceed  in  my 
devices,  when  I  have  reafon  to  think, 
that  my  beloved's  referves  are  owing 
more  to  Mifs  Howe's  cautions,  than  to 
her  own  inclinations!  But  it  is  my  in - 
•a  be  honeft,  Mifs  Howe  tells  her— 
INTEREST,  fools!  —  I  thought  thefe 
girls  knew,  that  my  inter  ejl  was  ever 
Jubfervient  to  my  pleafure. 

What  would  I  give  to  come  at  the 
popies  of  the  letters  to  which  thofe  of 
Mifs  Howe  are  anfwers ! 

The  next  letter  is  dated  May  3f .  In 
fh;;  the  little  termagant  expreiTes  her 

t  S=?  Vol.  JII,  tetter  IX, 


aftonifliment,  that  her  mother  fliould 
write  to  Mifs  Harlowe,  to  forbid  her  to 
correfpond  with  her  daughter.  Mr. 
Hickman,  (lie  fays,  is  of  opinion,  that 
jbe  ought  not  to  obey  her  mother.  How 
the  creeping  fellow  trims  between  both! 
I  am  afraid,  that  I  muft  punifti  him,  as 
well  as  this  virago ;  and  I  have  a  fcheme 
rumbling  in  my  head,  that  wants  but 
half  an  hour's  mufing  to  bring  into 
form,  that  will  do  my  bufmefs  upon 
boih.  I  cannot  bear,  that  the  parental 
authority  (hould  be  thus  defpifed,  thus 
trampled  under  foot— But  obferve  the 
vixen,  ""Tis  ivell  ke  is  (f  her  opinion ; 
for  her  mother  having  Jet  her  up,  Jbe 
niujt  bavs  fomebody  to  quarrel  with. — 
Could  a  Lovelace  have  allowed  himfelf 
a  greater  licence  ?  This  girl's  a  devilifli 
rake  in  her  heart.  Had  (he  been  a  man, 
and  one  of  us,  (he'd  have  outdone  us 
all  in  enterprize  and  fpirit. 

She  <weutts  bat  very  little  farther  pro- 
vocation, (he  fays,  to  fly  privately  t« 
London.  And  if  Jbe  does,  Jhe  'will  not 
leave  her  till  Jhe  fees  her  either  honour- 
ably married,  or  quit  of  the  <wretcb.—» 
Here,  Jack,  the  transcriber  Sally  has 
added  a  prayer — '  For  the  Lord's  fake, 
(  dear  Mr.  Lovelace,  get  this  fury  to 
'  London!' — Her  fate,  I  can  tell  thee, 
Jack,  if  we  had  her  among  us,  (hould 
not  be  fo  long  deciding  as  her  friend's. 
What  a  gantlope  would  (he  run,  when 
I  had  done  with  her,  among  a  dozen  of 
her  own  pitilefs  fex,  whojn  my  char- 
mer (hall  never  fee ! — But  more  of  this 
anon. 

I  find  by  this  letter,  that  my  faucy 
captive  had  been  drawing  the  characters 
of  every  varlet  of  ye.  Nor  am  I  fpared 
in  it  more  than  you.  *  The  man's  a  fool t 
*  to  be  fur e,  my  dear.' — Let  me  perifh, 
if  they  either  of  them  find  me  one  !— 
'  A  filly  fellow,  at  leaJf.'—Curfed  con- 
temptible ! — '  I  fee  not  but  they  are  a 
'  fet  of  infernals' — There's  for  thee, 
Belford!—'  and  ke  the  Beelzebub.*— 
There's  for  thee,  Lovelace  ! — And  yet 
file  would  have  her  friend  marry  a  Beel- 
zebub.— And  what  have  any  of  us 
done,  (within  the  knowledge  of  Mifs 
Harlowe)  that  (he  (hould  give  fuch  an 
account  of  us,  as  (hould  excufefo  much 
abufe  from  Mifs  Howe  ! — But  the  oc- 
cafion  that  (hall  warrant  this  abufe  is 
to  come! 

She  blames  her,  for  not  admitting 


t  See  YoUJJ.  Letter  LXVJII. 
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Mr/}  Partington  to  her  bed—1  Watchful 

*  as  you  are,  what  could  have  happened? 

*  —If  violence  were  intended,  he  would 

*  not  J} ay  for  the  night.''    I  am  afhamed 
to  have  this  hinted  to  me  by  this  vi- 
rago".    Sally  writes  upon  this  hint— 
'  See,  Sir,  what  is  expected  from  you. 
'  An  hundred  and  an  hundred  times 
'  have  we  told  you  of  this.'— And  fo 
they  have.     But,  to  be  fure,  the  advice 
from  them  was  not  of  half  the  efficacy 
as  it  will  be  from  Mifs  Howe. — '  You 
'  might  have  fat  up  after  her,  or  not 
f  gone  to  bed,''  proceeds  (he. 

But  can  there  be  fuch  apprehenfions 
between  them,  yet  the  one  ad^fe  her  to 
ftay,  and  the  other  refolve  to  wait  my 
imperial  motion  for  marriage  ?  I  am 
glad  I  know  that. 

She  approves  of  my  propofal  of  Mrs. 
Fretchville's  houfe.    She  puts  her  upon 
expecting  fettlements;  upon  naming  a 
day:  and  concludes  with  iniifting  upon 
her  writing,  notwithftanding  her  mo- 
ther's prohibitions ;   or  bids  her  take 
the  conference.     Undutiful  wretches ! 
How  I  long  to  vindicate  againft  them 
both  the  infulted  parental  character! 
Thou  wilt  fay  to  thyfelf,  by  this  time, 
And  can  this  proud  and  infolent  girl 
be  the  fame  Mifs  Howe,  who  fighed 
for  honeft  Sir  George  Colmar;  and 
who,  but  for  this  her  beloved  friend, 
would  have  followed  him  in  all  his 
broken  fortunes,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  kingdom  >' 
Yes,  fhe  is  the  very  fame.    And  I 
always  found  in  others,  as  well  as  in 
myfelf,  that  a  firft  pafilqn  thoroughly 
fubdued,  made  the  conqueror  of  it  a 
rover;  the  conquerefs  a  tyrant. 

Well,  but  now  comes  mincing  in  a 
letter  from  one  who  has  the  honour  of 
dear  Mifs  Howe^s  commands*,  to  ac- 
quaint Mifs  Harlowe,  that  Mifs  Howe 
is  excejjively  concerned  for  the  concern 
fke  has  given  her. 

'  I  have  great  temptations,  on  this 
'  occafim,''  fays  the  prim  Gothamite, 
'  to  exprefs  my  own  refentments  upon 
' your  prefent  ftate.'' 

f  My  own  refentments" — And  \vhy 
did  he  not  fall  into  this  temptation? — 
Why,  truly,  becaufe  he  knew  not  what 
that  ftate  was  which  gave  him  fo  tempt- 
ing a  fubjecl: — Only  by  a  conjecture,  and 
fo- forth. 

He  then  dances  in  his  ftile,  as  he  does 

*  See  Vol.  III.  Letter  LXX. 
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in  his  gaite  !  To  be  fure,  to  be  lure,  hi 
muft  have  made  the  grand  tour,  and 
come  home  by  the  way  of  Tipperary. 

'  And  being  moreover  forbid,''  fayi 
the  prancer,  '  to  enter-into  the  cruel  fub- 

*  je<3\ — This  prohibition  was  a  mercy 
to  thee,  friend  Hickman! — But  why 
cntel  fubjefl,  ifthoti  knoweft  not  what 
it  is,  but  conjettiirefi only  from  the  dif- 
turbarice  it  gives  to  a  girl,  that  is  her 
mother's  difturbance,  will  be  thy  dif- 
turbance,  and  the  difturbance,  in  turn, 
of  every-body  with  whom  (he  is  inti- 
mately acquainted,  unlefs  I  have  the 
humbling  of  her? 

In  another  letter  f ,  the  little  fury 
profefles,  that  /be  will  write,  and  that 
no  ma.\\Jhall  write  for  her,  as.  if  fome 
medium  of  that  kind  had  been  pro- 
pofed.  She  approves  of  her  fair  friend's 
intention  to  leave  me,  if  Jhe  can  'be  re- 
ceived by  her  relations.  I  am  a  wretch, 
afoolijb  wretch.  She  hates  me  for  my 
leaning  ways.  She  has  juft  ?nade  an 
acquaintance  with  one  who  knows  a  vajl 
deal  of  my  private  hi/lory.  A  curfe  up- 
on her,  and  upon  her  historiographer!— i 

*  The  man  is  really  a  villain,  an  exe- 
'  crable  one."1 — *Devil  take  her!— Had 
I  a  dozen  lives,  I  might  have  forfeited, 
them  all  twenty  crimes  ago.     An  odd 
way  of  reckoning,  Jack ! 

Mifs  Betterton,  Mifs  Lockyer,  are 
named — The  man  (fhe  irreverently  re- 
peats) Ihe  again  calls  a  villain.  Let 
me  perifh,  I  repeat,  if  I  am  called  a  vil- 
lain for  nothing! — She  will  have  her^ 
uncle  (as  MifsHarlewerequefts)  found- 
ed about  receiving  her.  Dorcas  is  to  bg 
attacked  to  her  interefl :  my  letters  are 
to  be  come  at  by  farpfize  or  trick. 

What  thinkeft  thou  of  this,  Jack  ? 

Mifs  Ho-we  is  alarmed  at  my  attempt 
to  come  at  a  letter  of  hers. 

Were  I  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  her 
freedoms  with  my  character,  Ihe  fays> 
Jbejbould  be  afraid  to  flir  out  without  a 
guard.  I  would  advife  the  vixen  to  get 
her  guard  rendy. 

/  am  at  the  head  of  a  gang  ofwretches, 
[Thee,  Jack,  and  thy  brother  varlets, 
(he  owns  Ihe  means]  who  join  together 
to  betray  innocent  creature;,  and  to  fup- 
port  one  another  in  their  villainies-*- 
Wfeat  fayeft  thou  to  this,  Belford  ? 

She  wonders  not  at  her  melancholy  re- 
fle£iionsfsr  meeting  me,  for  being  forced 
upsn  ms,  and  tricked  by  mt',—i  hops, 

f  See  Letter  XI.  of  this  Volume. 
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Jack,  thou'lt  have  done  preaching  after 
this! 

But  (he  comforts  her,  that  Jhe  will  be 
both  a  warning  and  example  to  all  her 
fex.  I  hope  the  fex  will  thank  me  for 
this. 

The  nymphs  had  not  time,  they  fay, 
totranfcribe  all  that  was  worthy  of  my 
refentment  in  this  letter  :  fo  I  muft  find 
an  opportunity  to  come  at  it  myfelf. 
Nobla  rant,  they  fay,  it  contains — But 
I,am  afeJucer,  and  an  hundred  vile  fel- 
lows, in  it. — And  the  devil,  it  feems, 
icok  pojjejjicn  of  my  heart,  and  of  the 
hearts  of  all  her  friends,  in  the  fame 
dark  hour,  in  order  to  provoke  her  to 
meet  me.  Again,  There  is  a  fate  in  her 
error,  flic  fays.— Why  then  mould  me 
grieve  *—Adverfity  is  her  Jbining  time, 
and  I  can't  tell  what — Yet  never  to 
thank  the  man  to  whom  me  owes  the 
{bine ! 

In  the  next  letter*,  Wicked  as  I 
am,  Jbe  fears  I  muft  be  her  lord  and 
majler. 

I  hope  fo. 

She  retracls  what  me  faid  againft  me 
in  her  laft. — My  behaviour  to  my  Rofe- 
bud  ;  Mifs  Harlowe  to  take  pofleflion 
of  Mrs.  Fretchville's  houfej  I  to  ftay 
at  Mrs.  Sinclair's;  the  ftake  I  have  in 
my  country;  my  reverfions:  my  ceco- 
jiomy;  myperfon;  my  addrcfs,  [Some- 
thing like  in»all  this1.]  are  brought  in 
my  favour,  to  induce  her  now  not  to 
leave  me.  How  do  I  love  to  puzzle  thefe 
long-figbted  gids ! 

Yet  my  teasing  ways,  it  feems,  are 
intolerable. — Are  women  only  to  ttaze, 
I  trow  ?— The  fex  may  thank  them- 
lelves  for  teaching  me  to  out-teaze 
them.  So  the  headilrong  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  taught  the  Czar  Peter  to 
beat  him,  by  continuing  a  war  with  the 
Muscovites  agaiuit  the  ancient  maxims 
of  his  kingdom. 

*  May  eternal  'vengeance  PURSUE 

•  the  villain,"    [Thank   Heaven,   fhe 
does  not  fay  overtake']  '  if  he  give  room 

•  to  doubt  bis  buHCur!'— Women  can't 
1  wear, Jack — fweetfoul* !  they  can  only 
curfe. 

I  am  faid,  to  dsubt  her  love — Have  I 
not  real'or,  ?  A'ld  ihc,  to  doubt  my  ar- 
dour— Ardour,  Jack  !— Why,  'tis  very 
right — Women,  as  Mifs  Howe  fays, 
and  as  every  rake  knows,  love  ai- 
de un  i 


She  apprizes  her  of  the  ill  fuceff?  of 
the  application  made  to  her  u?icL — By 
Hickman  no  doubt!— I  muft  have  thi» 
fellow's  ears  in  my  pocket,  very  quick- 
ly, I  believe. 

She  fays,  She  is  equally  flocked,  and 
enraged  againft  all  her  family:  Mrs. 
Norton's  weight  has  been  tried  upon 
Mrs.  Harlowe,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hick- 
man's  upon  the  uncle,  '  But  ne-~^er  win 

*  there,'  fays  the  vixen,  «  fuch  Jeter- 
f  mined  brutes  in  the  world.     Her  un- 

*  cle  concludes  her  ruined  already.'— Is 
not  that  a  call  upon  me,  as  well  as  a 
reproach? — They  all  expected  applica- 
tions from  her  when  in  diftrefs — but 
were  refolded  not  tojlir  an  inch  to  lave 
her  life.     She  was  accufed  of  premedi- 
tation and  contrivance.     Mifs  Howe  /'/ 
concerned,  (he  tells  her,  for  the  revenge 
my  pride  may  put  me  upon  taking  for  the 
dijlance  Jhe  has  kept  me  at — And  well 
flie  may. — It  is  now  evident  to,  her,  that 
flie  muft  be  mine  (for  her  coufin  Mor- 
den,  it  feems,  is  fet  againft  her  too)— 
An  aft  of  neceflity,  of  convenience!— 
Thy  friend,  Jack,  to  be  already  made 
a  woman's  convenience!  Is  this  to  be 
borne  by  a  Lovelace  ? 

I  mall  make  great  ufe  of  this  letter. 
From  Mifs  Howe's  hints  of  what  paff- 
cd  between  her  uncle  Harlowe  and  Hick- 
man, [It  muft  be  Hickman]  I  can  give 
room  for  my  invention  to  play ;  for  Ihe 
tells  her,  that  Jhe  will  not  revieal  all. 
I  muft  endeavour  to  come  at  this  letter 
myfelf.  I  muft  have  the  very  words  : 
extracts  will  not  do.  This  letter, 
vufcen  I  have  it,  muft  be  my  compafa  to 
fteer  by. 

The  fire  of  friend/hip  then  blazes 
and  crackles.  I  never  before  imagined 
that  fo  fervent  a  friendship  could  fubfift 
between  two  fifter-heauties,  both  toaft$» 
But  even  here  it  maybe  inflamed  by 
oppofition,  and  by  that  contradiction 
which  gives  vigour  to  female  fpirits  of 
a  warm  andromantick  turn. 

She  raves  about  coming  up,  if  ly  fa 
doing  Jhe  could  prevent  ft  noble  a  crea- 
ture from  Jiooping  toa  Ivw,  or  fove  ker 
from  rum.—' One  reed  to  fupport  ano- 
ther! I  thinjt.  I  will  contrive  to  bring 
her  up. 

How  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  I  cannot 
help  being  pleafed  with  this  virago's 
fpirit,  though  I  fuffer  by  it  ?  Had  1  her 
but  here,  I'd  engage,  in  a  week's  time, 


*  See  Letter  XVII, 
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to  teach  her  fubmtflion  without  referve. 
What  pleafure  mould  I  have  in  break- 
ing fuch  a  fpirit !  I  (hould  wi(h  for  her 
but  for  one  month,  in  all,  I  think.  She 
would  be  too  tame  and  ipiritlefs  for  me 
after  that.  How  fweetly  pr<:tiy  to  fee 
the  two  lovely  friends,  when  humbled 
and  tame,  both  fitting  in  the  darkeft 
corner  of  a  room,  arm  in  arm,  weep- 
•ing  and  fobbing  fqr  each  other ! — And 
I  their  emperor,  their  then  acknowledg- 
ed emytror,  reclined  at  my  eafe  in  the 
fame  room,  uncertain  to  which  I  (hould 
firft,  grand  figriior  like,  throw  out  my 
handkerchief! 

Again  mind  the  girl :  Jbe  is  enraged 
fit  the  Harloives:  fhe  is  angry  at  her 
own  mother-^  /lie  is  exafperated  againjt 
her  foolijb  and  lovj-vanitfd  Lovelace. 
FOOLISH,  a  little  toad!  [God  forgive 
me  for  calling  a  virtuous  girl  a  toad!] 
'  Let  us  ftoop  to  lift  the  ivretch  cut  of  bis 

*  dirt,  though  ive  foil  our  finger  sin  doing 
f  it!  He  has  not  been  guilty  of  direft  in- 

*  decency  toy ou.' — Itfeems  extraordinary 
to  Mifs  Howe  that  I  have  not.     '  Nor 

*  dare  he."1 — She  (hould  be  fure.of  that. 
If  women  have  fuch  things  in  their 
heads,  why  (hould  not  I  in  my  heart? 
—Not  fo  much  of  a  devil  as  that  comes 
to  neither.     Such  villainous  intentions 
•would  have  Jhe-ivn  them/elves  before 
floiv  if  I  had  them. — Lord  help  them! 

She  then  puts  her  friend  upon  urging 
forfettlementf,  licence,  and  fo-forth. — 
No  room  for  delicacy  now,  me  fays; 
and  tells  her  what  fhe  mall  fay,  to 
bring  all  forward  from  me. — Is  it  not 
as  clear  to  thee,  Jack,  as  it  is  to  me, 
that  I  mould  have  carried  my  point 
long  ago,  but  for  this  vixen  ?  She  re- 
proaches her  for  hailing  MODESTY'D 
avjay,  as  (he  calls  it,  more  than  one  op- 
portunity, that  Jbe  ought  not  to  have 
fopt. — Thus  thou  feeft,  that  the  nobieft 
of  the  fex  mean  nothing  in  the  world 
by  their  ftiynefs  and  dirtance,  but  to 
pound  the  poor  fellow  they  diflike  not, 
when  he  comes  into  their  purlieus. 

Though  trick"  d  into  this  mail's  power, 
fhe  tells  her,  Jbe  is  not  meanly  fubjugated 
to  it.  There  are  hopes  of  my  reforma- 
tion, it  feems,  from  my  reverence  for 
her$  Jince  before  her  I  never  had  any 
reverence  for  what  -tvasgovdJ.  I  am  a 
great,  a  fpedous  deceiver.  I  thank 
her  for  this,  however.  A  good  moral 
life,  (he  lays,  may  be  made  of  my 


having  prevailed  upon  her  to 

I  am  glad  that  any  good  may  flow  from 

my  aftions, 

Annexed  to  this  letter  is  a  paper  the 
moft  fancy  that  ever  was  written  of  a 
mother  by  a  daughter.  There  are  in 
it  fuch  free  reflections  upon  widows 
and  batchelors,  that  I  cannot  but  won- 
der how  Mifs  Howe  came  by  her  learn- 
ing. Sir  George  Colmar,  I  can  tell 
thee,  was  a  greater  fool  than  thy  friend, 
if  fhe  had  it  all  for  nothing. 

.  The  contents  of  this  paper  acquaint 
Mifs  Harlowe,  that  her  uncle  Antony 
has  been  making  propofals  of  marriage 
to  her  mother. 

The  old  fellow's  heart  ought  to  be 
a  tough  one,  if  he  fucceed;  or  (he  who 
broke  that  of  a  much  worthier  man, 
the  late  Mr.  Howe,  will  foon  get  rid 
of  him. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  ftupid  fa- 
mily is  made  more  irreconcileable  thaw 
ever  to  their  goddefs-daughter  for  old 
Antony's  thoughts  of  marrying:  fo  I 
am  more  fecure  of  her  than  ever.  And 
yet  I  believe  at  laft,  that  my  tender 
heart  will  be  moved  in  her  favour.  For 
I  did  not  <wi/b,  that  (he  (hould  have 
nothing  but  persecution  and  diftrefs.— 
But  why  loves  (he  the  brutes,  as  Mi  ft 
Howe  juftly  calls  them,  fo  much  ;  me 
fo  little? 

I  have  ftill  more  unpardonable  tran* 
fcripts  from  other  letters. 


LETTER    XXXIII. 

MR.   LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD,  ESQ^. 

THE  next  letter  is  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, that,  I  dare  fay,  thefe  proud 
rogues  would  not  have  had  it  fall  into 
my  hands  for  the  world*. 

I  fee  by  it  to  what  her  difpleafure 
with  me,  in  relation  to  my  propofals, 
was  owing.  They  were  not  fummed 
up,  it  feems,  with  the  warmth,  with 
the  ardour,  which  (lie  had  expected. 

This  whole  letter  was  transcribed  by 
Dorcas,  to  whofe  lot  it  fell.  Thou, 
(halt  have  copies  of  them  all  at  full 
length  fhortly. 

Men  of  our  caft,  this  little  devil  fays, 
Jbe  fancies,  cannot  have  the  ardours 
that  honefl  men  have.  Mifs  Howse  has 
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very  pretty  fancies,  Jack.  Charming 
girl!  Would  to  Heaven  I  knew  whe- 
ther my  fair-one  anfwers  her  as  freely 
as  (he  writes!  'Twould  vex  a  man's 
heart,  that  this  virago  fhculd  have 
come  honeftly  by  her  fancies. 

Wko  i'Kows  but  I  may  have  half  a 
dozen  creatures  to  get  off  my  hands,  be- 
fore I  engage  for  life?-— Yet,  left  this 
fhould  mean  me  a  compliment,  as  if  I 
would  reform,  (he  adds  her  belief,  that 
fit  mufl  not  expeft  me  to  be  honeft  on  this 
Jide  my  grand  (limaQerick.  Shehasan 
high  opinion  of  her  fex,  to  think  they 
can  charm  fo  long  a  man  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  iJenticalnefs. 

*  He  to  ft'ggf/i  delays,'    (lie   fays, 

•  from  a  camplimeM  to  be  made  to  Lord 

•  M. /'— Yes,  /,  my  dear — Becaufe  a 
man  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  be  du- 
tiful, mTift  he  never  be  dutiful?— Info 
important  a  cafe  as  this  too!  the  hearts 
of  his  whole  family  engaged    in   it  ? 
'  You  did  in.{,:ed,"  fays  flie,  '<  want  an 

*  interpojing  friend — But  'were  I  to  have 
<  ban  in  your  fituation,  1  would  have 
'  torn  bis  eyes  out,  and  left  it  to  his  heart 
'  to  furnijh  the  reafnn  for  it.'     See! 
fee!  What  fayeft  thou  to  this,  Jack  ? 

*  Villain — /W/anu  that  he   is  T  fol- 
low.    And  for  what?  Only  for  wifli- 
ing  that  the  next  day  were  to  be  my 
happy  one;  and  for  beihg  dutiful  to  my 
neareft  relation. 

*  It  is  the  cruellefl  of  fates,''  (he  fays, 
'  for  a  woman  to  be  forced  to  have  a 

*  man  'whom  her  heart  defpifesS — That 
is  what  I  wanted  to  be  fure  of.— I  was 
afraid,  that  my  b»Ioved  was  too  con- 
fcious  of  her  talents;    of  her  fuperi- 
crity!  I  was  afraid  that  fhe  indeed de- 
fpifed  me. — And  I  cannot  bear  to  think, 
ihe  does.     But,  Belford,  I  do  not  in- 
tend that  this  lady  (hall  be  bound  down 
by  fo  cruel  a  fate.     Let  me  perilh,  if 
I  marry  a  woman  who  has  given  her 
moft  intimate  friend  reafon  to  fay,  Jhe 
defpifes  me ! — A  Lovelace  to  be  defpifedt 
Jack! 

'  His  clenched  fijl  to  his  forehead  on 
*your  leaving  him  injujt  difpleaJMre;'— 
that  is,  when  (he  was  not  fatisfied  with 
my  aidours,  if  it  pleafe  ye!— I  re- 
member the  motion:  but  her  back  was 
towards  me  at  the  time*.  Are  thefe 
watchful  ladies  all  eye? — But  obferve 
what  follows}  '  /  *w'Jb  it  bad  been  a 


*  poll-ax,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  worjl 
'  enemy.' 

I  will  have  patience,  jack ;  I  will 
have  patience!  My  day  is  at  hand.— 
Then  will  I  fteel  my  heart  with  thefe 
remembrances. 

But  here  is  a  fcheme  to  be  thought 
of,  in  order  to  get  my  fair  prize  out  of 
my  hands,  in  cafe  I  give  her  reafon  to 
fufpefl  me. 

This  indeed  alarms  me.  Now  the 
contention  becomes  arduous.  Now" 
wilt  thou  not  wonder,  if  I  let  loofemy 
plotting  genius  upon  them  both.  I 
will  not  be  out-Norris^d,  Belford. 

But  once  more,  fhe  has  no  notion,  flie 

fays,  that  I  can  or  dare  to  mean  her 

dijhonour.     But — «  Then  the  man  is  a 

(  foci — tbafs  all."— -I  mould  indeed  be 

a  fool,  to  proceed  as  I  do,  and  mean 

matrimony!   '  Howe <ve r,  fmce  you  are 

thrown  upon  a  fool,"  fays  (he,  '  marry 

the  foul,  at  the  firjl  opportunity ;  and 

though  I  doubt  that  this  man.  will  be 

the  moft  unmanageable  of  fools,  as  all 

witty  and  -vain  fools  are,  take  him  as 

a  punijhment,  fence  you  cannot  as  a 

reward.'— Is  there  any  bearing  this, 

Belford? 

But  fuck  men  as  my f elf,  are  the  men 
that  women  do  not  naturally  hate.— 
True  as  the  gofpel,  Jack ! — The  truth 
is  out  at  laft.  Have  I  not  always  told 
thee  fo  ?  Sweet  creatures  and  true  Chrif- 
tians  thefe  young  girls!  They  love 
their  enemies.  But  rakes  in  their  hearts 
all  of  them!  Like  turns  to  like;  that's 
the  thing.  Were  I  not  well  affured  of 
the  truth  of  this  obfervation  of  the 
vixen,  I  (liould  have  thought  it  worth 
while,  if  not  to  be  a  good  man,  to  be 
more  of  an  hypocrite,  than  I  found  it 
needful  to  be. 

But  in  the.  letter  I  came  at  to-day, 
while  Ihe  was  at  church,  her  fcheme  is 
farther  opened}  and  a  curfed  one  it  is. 

Mr.  Lovelace  then  tranfcribes  from 
bis  Jhurt-hand  notes,  that  part  of 
Mifs  Howe's  letter,  which  relates 
to  tht  defign  of  engaging  Mrs. 
efo'wnfend  (in  cafe  of  neceffity)  to 
give  her  protection  till  Colonel  Mor- 
den  come\:  and  repeat i  his  <vows 
of  revenge;  efpecially  for  thefe 
•words;  that  fhould  he  attempt  any- 
thing that  would  make  him  ob- 


*  She  tells  Mifs  Howe,  that  (he  faw  this  OtoUoa  in  the  pier-glafs. 
f  See  Letter  XXX.  P.  517. 
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noxious  to  the  laws  of  fociety, 
flie  might  have  a  fair  riddance  of 
him,  either  by  flight  or  the  gal- 
lows; no  matter  which. 

Ify  then  adds—^Tis  my  pride,  to 
fubdue  girls  who  know  too  much  to 
doubt  their  knowledge;  and  to  convince 
them,  that  they  know  too  little}  lo  de- 
fend themfel,ves  from  the  inconveni- 
ences of  knowing  too  much. 

How  paffion  drives  a  man  on  !  pro- 
feeds  be. — rl  have  written  a  prodigious 
quantity  in  a  very  few  hours!  Now  my 
refentments  are  warm,  I  will  fee,  and 
perhaps  will  punifh,  this  proud,  this 
double-armed  beauty,  I  have  fent  to 
tell  her,  that  I  muft  be  admitted  tofup 
with  her.  We  have  neither  of  us 
dined.  She  refilled  to  drink  tea  in  the 
afternoon:  and  I  believe  neither  of  us 
vvill  have  much  ilomach  to  our  fupper. 


LET.TER    XXXIV. 

MIS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,    7  O'CLOCK. 

I  Was  at  the  play  laft  night  with  Mr. 
Lovelace  and  Mifs  Horton.  It  is, 
you  know,  a  deep  and  moft  affecting 
tragedy  in  the  reading.  You  have  my 
remarks  upon  it,  in  the  little  book  you 
made  me  write  upon  the  principal  act- 
ing plays.  You  will  not  wonder,  that 
Mifs  Horton,  as  well  as  I,  was  greatly 
moved  at  the  reprefentation,  when  I 
tell  you,  and  have  fome  pleafure  in 
telling  you,  that  Mr.  Lovelace  himfelf 
was  very  fenfibly  touched  with  fome  of 
the  moft  affecting  fcenes.  I  mention 
•this  in  praife  of  the  author's  perform- 
ance; for  I  take  Mr.  Lovelace  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  hard-hearted  men  in 
the  world.  Upon  my  word,  my  dear, 
I  do. 

His  behaviour,  however,  on  thisoc- 
cafion,  and  on  our  return,  was  unex- 
ceptionable ;  only  that  he  would  oblige 
me  to  ftay  to  fupper  with  the  women 
below,  when  we  came  back,  and  to  fit 
up  with  him  and  them  till  near  one 
o'clock  this  morning.  I  was  refolved 
to  be  even  with  him;  and  indeed  I  am 
not  very  forry  to  have  the  pretence;  for 
I  love  to  pafs  the  Sundays  by  myfelf. 

To  have  the  better  excufe  to  avoid 
bjs  teazing,  I  am  ready  drefibd  to  go  t» 
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church  this  morr.ir.g.  I  will  go  only 
to  St.  James's  church,  and  in  a  r£ajr; 
that  I  may  be  fure  I  can  go  out  and 
come  in  when  I  pleafe,  without  being 
intruded  upon  by  him,  as  I  was  twice 
before. 

NEAR  NINE  O'CLOCK. 

I  HAVE  your  kind  letter  of  yelter- 
day.  HeJknows  I  have.  And  I  lhall 
expect,  that  he  will  be  inquifitive  next 
time  I  fee  him  after  your  opinion  of  his 
propofals.  I  doubted  not  your  ap- 
probation of  them,  and  bad  written  an 
anfwer  on  that  prefumption;  which  is 
I'eady  for  him.  He  mufty?#//y  for  oc- 
cafions  of  procraftination,  and  to  dif- 
oblige  me,  if  now  any-thing  happens 
to  let  us  at  variance  again. 

He  is  very  importunate  to  fee  me. 
He  .has  defired  to  attend  me  to  church. 
He  is  angry  that  I  have  declined  to 
breakfaft  with  him.  I  am  fure  that  I 
mould  not  have  been  at  my  own  liberty 
if  I  had — I  bid  Dorcas  tell  him,  that  I 
defired  to  have  this  day  to  myfelf.  I 
would  fee  him  in  the  morning  as  early 
as  he  pleafed.  She  fayr,,  fne  knows 
not  what  ails  him,  but  that  he  is  out 
of  humour  with  every-bocly. 

He  has  fent  again  in  a  peremptory 
manner.  He  warns  me  of  Singleton. 
1  fent  him  word,  that  if  he  was  not 
afraid  of  Singleton  at  the  play-houfe 
laft  night,  1  need  not  at  church  to-days 
fo  many  churches  to  one  playhoufe.  I 
have  accepted  of  his  fervant's  propofed 
attendance.  But  he  is  quite difpleafed, 
it  feems.  I  don't  care.  I  will  not  be 
perpetually  at  his  infolent  beck.— -A- 
dieu,  my  dear,  till  I  return.  The 
chair  waits.  He  won't  Hop  me,  fure, 
as  I  go  down  to  it. 

*gh 
VF 

I  DID  not  fee  him  as  I  went  down. 
He  is,  it  feems,  excefiively  out  of  hu- 
mour. Dorcas  fays,  Not  with  me 
neither,  flie  believes:  but  fomething 
has  vexed  him.  This  is  put  on  per- 
haps to  make  me  dine  with  him.  But 
I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  lhan't 
get  rid  of  him  for  the  reft  of  the  day, 
if  I  do. 

*        ?fc 

HE  was  very  earneft  to  dine  with  me. 
But  I  was  refolved  to  carry  this  one 
fmall  point;  and  fo  denied  to  dine  my- 
felf. And  indeed  I  was  endeavouring 
to  write  to  my  coufin  Morden;  and  had 
begun  three  different  times,  without 
being  able  to  pleafe  myfelf. 

He 
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He  was  very  bufy  in  writing,  Dor- 
cas fays  ;  and  purlued  it  without  din- 
ing, becauie  I  denied  him  my  com- 
pany. 

He  afterwards  demanded,  as  I  may 
fey,  to  be  admitted  to  afternoon-tea 
with  me:  and  appealed  by  Dorcas  to 
his  behaviour  to  me  laft  night;  as  if,  as 
I  fent  him  word  by  her,  he  thought  he 
had  a  merit  in  being  unexceptionable. 
However,  I  repeated  my  promife  to 
meet  him  as  early  as  he  pleafed  in  the 
morning,  or  to  breakfaft  with  him. 

Dorcas  lays,  he  raved:  I  heard  him 
loud,  an'l  I  heard  his  fervant  fly  from 
him,  as  I  thought.  You,  my  deareft 
friend,  fay,  in  one  of  yours*,  that 
you  rr.uft  have  fomebody  to  be  angry 
»t,  when  your  mother  fets  you  up.  I 
fhould  be  very  loth  to  draw  compari- 
fons:  but  the  workings  of  pafTion,  when 
indulged,  are  but  too  much  alike,  whe- 
ther in  man  or  woman. 

*  * 

HE  has  juft  fent  me  word,  thai  ne 
inftfts  upon  flipping  with  me.  As  \ve 
had  been  in  a  gocd  train  for  feveral 
days  paft,  I  thought  it  not  prudent  to 
break  with  him  for  little  matters.  Yet, 
to  be,  in  a  manner,  threatened  into 
his  will,  I  kno-.v  not  how  to  bear  that. 

*  # 

WHIIK  I  was  confidering,  he  fame 
op,  and,  tripping  at  my  door,  told  me, 
in  a  very  angry  tone,  he  muft  fee  me 
this  night.  He  could  not  reft,  till  he 
had  been  told  what  he  had  d^ne  to  de- 
ferve  the  treatment  I  gave  him. 

Treatment  I  give  him!  A  wretch! 
Yet  perhaps  he  has  nothing  new  to  fay 
to  me.  1  (hall  be  very  angry  with 
him. 

A  i  the  lady  coul.l  not  knonv  lubat  Mr. 
Lovelace's  dejigns  tvere,  nor  the 
cuufe  of  bis  ill-humour,  it  'will  not 
be  improper  to  purfue  the  fubjetf 
from  his  letter. 

Having  deferred  his  angry  manner 
of  demanding,  in  perfon,  her  com- 
pany at  Jupper;  be  proceeds  as 


'  'Tis  hard,'  anfwered  the  fair  per- 
verfe,  '  that  I  am  to  be  fo  little  my 

*  own   miftrefs.     I  will  meet  you  in 

*  the  dining-room  half  an  hour  hence.' 

'  J  went  down   to  wait  that   half 


'  hour.     All  the  women  fet  me  hard 

*  to  give  her  caufe  for  this  tyranny. 

*  They  demonftrated,  as  well  from  the 
'  nature  of  the  fex,    as   of  the  cafe, 
'  that  I  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
'  my  tamenefs,  and  could  meet  with 
'  no  worfe  treatment,  were  I   to   be 
'  guilty  of   the  laft    offence.      They 
4  urged  me  vehemently  to  try  at  leaft 
'  what  effeft  fome  greater  familiarities 

*  than  I  had  ever  taken  with  her,  would 
'  have:    and  their    arguments    being 
'  ftrengthened  by  my  juft  relentmems 
'  on  the  difcoveries  I  had  made,  I  was 
«  refolved  to  take  fome  liberties,  and, 
'  as  they  were  received,  to  take  Jlill 

*  greater,  and  lay  all  the  fault  upon 
'  her  tyranny.     In  this  humour  I  went 
'  up,  and  never  had  paralj  tick  fo  lit- 

*  tie  command  of  his  joints,  as  I  had, 
'  while  I   walked  about  the  dining- 
'  room,  attending  her  motions. 

'  With  an  ere&  mien  flie  entered, 
'  her  face  averted,  her  lovely  bofom 

*  fwelling,  and  the  more  charmingly 
'  protuberant  for  the  ere&nefs  of  her 
'  mien.     O  Jack!  that  fullennefs  and 

*  referve  ftiould  add  to  the  charms  of 

*  this  haughty  maid!  But  in  every at- 
'  titude,  in   every  humour,   in   every 

*  geiture,  is  beauty  beautiful.— By  her 
'  averted  face,  and  indignant  afpeft,  I 
c  faw  the  dear  infolent  was  difpofed  to 

*  be  angry — But  by  the  fiercenefs  of 
'  mine,  as  my  trembling  hands  feized 
'  hers,  I  loon  made  fear  her  prcdomi- 

*  nnntpafljon.     And  yet  the  moment  I 

*  beheld  her,  my  heart  was  daftardized; 
'  and  my  reverence  for  the  virgin  pu- 
'  rity  fo  vifible  in   her  whole  deport- 
'  ment,    again   took  place.      Surely, 
'  Belford,  this  is  an  angel.     And  yet, 
'  had   fhe  not  been  known  to  be  a  fe- 
'  male,  they  would  not  from  babyhood 

*  have  drefTed  her  as  fuch,  nor  would 
«  (he,  but  upon  that  conviction,  have 

*  continued  the  drefs. 

"  Let  me  aik  you,  Madam,  I  be- 
"  feech  you  tell  me,  what  I  have  done 
"  to  deferve  this  diftant  treatment?1' 
"  And  let  me  alk  you,  Mr.  Love- 
lace, why  are  my  retirements  to  be 
thus  invaded? — What  can  you  have 
to  fay  to  me  fince  laft  night,  that  I. 
went  with  you  fo  much  againft  my 
will  to  the  play?  And  after  fitting 
up  with  you,  equally  againft  rny 
will,  till  a  very  late  hour?" 


*  See  Vol.  III.  Letter  LXVIII.  Paragraph  a. 
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«'  This  I  have  to  fay,'  Madam,  that 

«*  I  cannot  bear  to  be  kept  at  this  dif- 

4<  tance  from  you  under  the  fame  roof." 

"  Under  the  fame  roof.  Sir!— How 

"  came  you          " 

"  Hear  me  out,  Madam,"  [letting 
go  her  trembling  hands,  and  fnatch- 
ing  them  back  again  with  an  eager- 
nefs  that  made  her  ftart] — *«  I  have 
a  thoufand  things  to  fay,  to  talk  of, 
relating  to  our  prefent  and  future 
profpe&s;  but  when  I  want  to  open 
my  whole  foul  to  you,  you  are  al- 
ways contriving  to  keep  me  at  a  dif- 
tance.     You  make  me  inconfiftent 
with  myfelf.     Your  heart  is  fet  up- 
on delays.     You  muft  have  views 
that   you  will  not  own.     Tell  me, 
Madam,  I  conjure  you  to  tell  me, 
this  moment,  without  fubterfuge  or 
referve,  in  what  light  am  I  to  appear 
to  you  in  future?  I  cannot  bear  this 
diftance.      The  fufpenfe  you  hold 
me  in  I  cannot  bear." 
"  In  what  light,    Mr.  Lovelace!" 
[Vifibly  terrified.]      "  In  no   bad 
'  tight,  I   hope. — Pray,   Mr.   Love- 
**  lace,  do  not  grafp  my  hands  fo  hard." 
«  [Endeavouring  to  withdraw  them.] 
fi  Pray  let  me  go." 

"  You  hate  me,  Madam." 

"  I  hate  nobody,  Sir." 

"  You  hate  me,  Madam,"  repeated  I. 

'  Initigated  and  refolved,  as  I  came 

*  up,  I  wanted  i'omc  new  provocation. 
'  The  devil  indeed,  as  foon  as  my  an- 
'  gel  made  her  appearance,  crept  out 
'  of  my  heart;  but  he  had  lefc  the  door 
'  open,  and  was  no  farther  off  than  my 

*  elbow. 

"  You  come  up  in  no  good  temper,  I 
"  fee,  Mr.  Lovelace — But  pray  be  not 
**  violent — I  have  done  you  no  hurt— 
"  Pray  be  not  violent  !M 

"  Sweet  creature!"  And  I  clafped 

*  pne  arm  about  her,  holding  one  hand 
'  in  my  other. — "  You  bave dons  me  no 
"hurt — "  I  could  have  devoured  her 
'  — But  restraining  myfelf — "  You 
"  have  done  me  the  grcateft  hurt! — In 
"  what  have  I  deferved  the  dillance 
4<  you  keep  me  at  ?'* — I  knew  not  what 

*  to  fay. 

'  Sheftruggledto  difengage  herfelf— 
Pray,  Mr.  Lovelace,  let  me  with- 
draw. I  know  not  why  this.  is.  I 
know  not  what  I  have  done  to  offend 
you.  I  fee  you  are  come  with  a 
defign  to  quarrel  with  me.  If  you 

*  would  not  terrify  me  by  the  ill-hu- 
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**  mour  you  are  in,  permit  me  to  with- 

'  draw.     I  will  hear  all  you  have  to 

'  fayanothertime— -  To- morrow  morn  - 

*  ing,  as  I  fent  you  word — But  indeed 
'  you  frighten  me.     I  befeech  you,  if 
'  you  have  any  value  for  me,  permit 
'  me  to  withdraw." 

'   Night,   «»V-night,    is  neceflary, 

*  Belford.      Surprize,  terror,  mujl  be 

*  neceflary  to  the  ultimate  trial  of  this 
'  charming  creature,  fay   the  womca 
'  below  what  they  will.     I  could  not: 
'  hold  my  purpofes.     This  was   not 
'  the  firft  time  that  I  had  intended  to 
'  try  if  (lie  could  forgive. 

'  I  kifled  her  hand  with  a  fervour,  as 

*  if  I  would  have  left  my  lips  upon  it. 
— "  Withdraw,  then,  deareft  and  ever- 
'    dear  creature.     Indeed  I  entered  in 
'    a  very  ill  humour.     I  cannot  bear 
'    the  diftance  at  which  you  fo  caufe- 
'    lefsly  keep   me.     Withdraw,  Ma- 
'    dam,  fince  it  is  your  will  to  with- 

*  draw;    and   judge,  me  gSnerouuyj 
'  judge    me   but  as    I   deferve  to  be 
'  judged;  and  let  me  hope  to  meet  you 
'  to-morrow  morning  early  in  fuch  a 
1  temper  as  becomes  our  prefent  fitua- 
'  tion,  and  my  future  hopes." 

*  And  fo  laying,  I  conducted  her  to 

'  the  door,  and  left  her  there.     But 

'  inftead  of  going  down  to  the  women, 

'  I   went  into  my  own  chamber,  and 

'  locked  myfelf  in;  afliamed  of  beinjj 

<  a.wed  by  her  majeftick  lovelinefs,  and 

'  apprehenfive  virtue,  into  fo  great  a 

'  change  of  purpofe,  notwithstanding 

'  I  had   fuch   juft  provocations  from 

'  the  letters  of  her  laucy  friend,  found- 

'  ed   on    her  own    reprefentations   of 

*  fails  and  fituations  between  herfelf 
'  and  me.' 

The  lady  (dated  Sunday  night'}  thus 
defcribes  her  terrors,  and  Mr. 
Lovelace's  behaviour }  on  the  oc- 
cafion. 

On  my  entering  the  dining-room,  he 
took  my  hand  in  his,  in  fuch  a  hu- 
mour, as  I  faw  plainly  he  was  refolved 
to  quarrel  with  me — And  for  ivbat? — 
What  bad  I  done  to  him? — I  never  in 
my  life  beheld  in  any-body  fuch  wild, 
fuch  angry,  fuch  impatient  airs.  I 
was  terrified;  and  inftead  of  being  as 
angry  as  I  intended  to  be,  I  was  forced 
to  be  all  mildnefs.  I  can  hardly  re- 
member what  were  his  firft  words,  I 
was  fo  frighted.  But,  <  }<?«  hate  mrf 
3  Y  «  Madam! 
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'  Madam!  You  bate  me,  Madam!* 
were  fome  of  them — with  fuch  a  fierce- 
nefs — I  wiflied  mylelf  a  thoufand  miles 
diftant  from  him.  '  I  hate  nobody,' 
faid  I:  '  I  thank  God  I  hate  nobody — 

*  You  terrify  me,  Mr.  Lovelace — Let 

*  me  leave  you.' — The  man,  my  dear, 
looked  quite  ugly — I  never  faw  a  man 
Jook  fo  ugly  as  paffion  made  him  look 
•—And for  rwhat?— And  he  fo  grafped 
my  hands! — Fierce  creature! — He  fo 
grafped  my  hands!  In  fliorr,  he  feemed 
by  his  looks,  and  by  his  words,  (once 
putting  his  arms  about  me)  to  wifli  me 
to  provoke  Mm.     So  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  beg  of  him  (which  I  did 
repeatedly)  to  permit  me  to  withdraw: 
and  to  promife  to  meet  him  at  his  own 
time  in  the  morning. 

It  was  with  a  very  ill  grace  that  he 
complied,  on  that  condition;  and  at 
parting  he  kitted  my  hand  with  fuch  a 
iavagenefs,  that  a  rednefs  remains  up- 
on it  dill. 

Do  you  not  think,  my  dear,  that  I 
liave  reafon  to  be  incenfed  at  him,  my 
fituation  confidered  ?  Am  I  not  under  a 
neccjfity,  as  it  were,  of  quarrelling 
with  him;  at  leaft  every  other  time  I 
fee  him?  No  prudery,  nocoquetry.no 
tyranny  in  my  heart,  or  in  my  beha- 
vicur  to  him,  that  I  know  .of.  No 
affecled  procraftination.  Aiming  at 
nothing  but  decorum.  He  as  much 
concerned,  and  fo  he  ought  to  think, 
as  I,  to  have  that  obferved.  Too 
much  in  his  power:  caft  upon  him  by 
the  crilelty  of  my  relations.  No  other 
protection  to  fly  to  but  his.  One  plain 
path  before  us;  yet  fuch  embnrraffes,. 
iuch  difficulties,  fwch  fubjeils  for 
doubt,  for  cavil,  for  uneafmefsj  as 
fait  as  one  is  obviated,  another  to  be 
introduced,  and  not  by  myfelf — know 
not  how  introduced — What  pleafure 
can  T  propofe  to  myfelf  in  meeting 
fuch  a  wretch  ? 

Perfect  for  me,  my  deareft  Mifs 
Howe,  perfect  for  me,  I  befeech  you, 
voui  kind  fcheme  wiih  Mrs.  Town- 
fend;  and  I  will  then  leave  this  man. 

My  temper,  I  believe,  is  changed. 
No  wonder  if  it  be.  I  qucftion  whe- 
ther ever  it  will  be  what  it  was.  But  I 
cannot  make  kirn  half  fo  uneafy  by  the 
change,  as  I  am  myfelf.  See  you  not 
how,  from  ftep  to  Hep,  he  grows  upon 
me? — I  tremble  to  look  back  upon  his 
encroachments.  And  now  to  give  me 
caufe  to  apprehend  ruore  evilfi'o/n  bin, 


than  indignation  iulll  permit  me  io  ex» 
prefs! — O  my  dear,  perfect  your  fchernf, 
and  let  me  fly  from  fo  ftrange  a  wretch! 

Yet,  to  be  firft  an  eloper  from  my 
friends  to  him,  as  the  world  fuppofesj 
and  now  to  be  fofrom  him,  [To*whorx 
1  know  not!]  how  hard  to  one  who 
ever  endeavoured  to  fhun  intricate  paths! 
But  he  muft  certainly  have  views  irx 
quarrelling  with  me  thus,  which  h« 
dare  not  own  ! — Yet  what  can  they  be? 
— I  am  terrified  but  to  think  of  what 
they  may  be! 

Let  me  but  get  from  him! — As  to  my 
reputation,  if  I  leave  him — That  is 
already  too  much  wounded  for  me,  now, 
to  be  careful  about  any-thing,  but  how 
to  aft  fo,  as  that  my  own  heart  fliall 
not  reproach  me.  As  to  the  world's 
cenfure,  1  muft  be  content  to  fuffer 
that — An  unhappy  compofition,  how. 
ever. — What  a  wreck  have  my  fortunes 
fuffered,  to  be  obliged  to  throw  over- 
board fb  many  valuables,  to  preferve, 
indeed,  the  ou'ly  valuable  !— A  compo- 
fition that  once  it  would  have  half 
broken  my  heart  to  think  there  would 
have  been  the  leaft  danger  that  I  flioultl 
be  obliged  to  fubmit  t®. 

You,  my  dear,  could  not  be  a  ftrangee 
to  my  moft  fecret  failings,  although 
you  would  not  tell  me  of  them.  What 
a  pride  did  I  take  in  the  applaufe  of 
every-one ! — What  a  pride  even  in  fnp- 
pofing  I  had  not  that  pride! — Which 
concealed  itfelf  from  my  unexamining 
heart  under  the  fpecious  veil  of  humi- 
lity, doubling  the  merit  to  myfelf  by 
the  fufpofeJ,  and  indeed  imputed, 
gracefulnefs  in  the  manner  of  confer- 
ring benefits,  when  I  had  not  a  fingle 
merit  in  what  I  die!,  vaftly  over-paid  by 
the  pleafure  of  doing  fome  little  good, 
and  impelled,  as  I  may  fay,  by  talents 
given  me— For  what!— -Not  to  be  proud 
of. 

So  defirous,  in  fliort,  to  be  confi- 
dered as  an  example'.  A  vanity  which, 
my  partial  admireisput  into  my  head  I 
—And  fo  fecure  in  my  own  virtue  ! 

I  am  punifhed  enough,  enough  mor- 
tified, for  this  my  vanity — I  hope 
enough,  if  it  fo  pleafe  the  all -gracious 
Infli£tor:  fmce  now,  I  verily  think,  I 
more  defpife  myfelf  for  my  prefump- 
tuous  felf-fecurity,  as  well  as  vanity, 
than  ever  I  fecretly  vaunted  myfelf  on 
my  good  inclinations:  fecretly,  I  fay, 
however;  for  indeed  I  had  not  given 
myfelf  leii'ure  tore£e£i,  till  I  was  rhu* 
mortified, 
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mortified,  how  very  imperfect  I  wasj 
Jior  bow  much  truth  there  is  in  what  di- 
vines tell  us,  That  we  fin  in  our  beft 
performances. 

But  I  was  very  young — But  here  let 
me  watch  over  myfelf  again:  for  in 
thofe  four  words,  /  'was  'very  young, 
is  there  not  a  palliation  couched,  that 
were  enough  to  take  all  efficacy  from 
the  difcovery  and  confeffion  ? 

What  ftrange  imperfect  beings  I—- 
But felf  here,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  we  do,  and  of  all  we  wifli,  is 
the  grand  mifleader. 

I  will  not  apologize  to  you,  my 
dear,  for  thefe  grave  reflections.  Is  it 
hot  enough  to  make  the  unhappy  crea- 
ture look  into  herfelf,  and  endeavour 
to  detect  herfelf,  who,  from  fuch  an 
high  reputation,  left  to  proud  and 
prefumptuous  felf,  fliould,  by  one 
thoughtlefs  ftep,  be  brought  to  the 
dreadful  fituation  I  am  in  ? 

Let  me,  however,  look  forward :  to 
defpond  would  be  to  add  fin  to  fin. 
And  whom  have  I  to  raife  me  up,  whom 
to  comfort  me,  if  I  defert  myfelf?-— 
Thou,  O  Father,  who,  I  hope,  haft 
not  yet  deferted,  haft  not  yet  curled 
me!— For  I  am  thine! — It  is  fit  that 
mediation  fliould  fupply  the  reft. 
*  * 

I  WAS  fo  difgufted  with  him,  as 
well  as  frighted  by  him,  that  on  ir.y 
return  to  my  chamber,  in  a  fit  of  paf- 
fionate  defpair,  I  tore  almolt  in  two, 
the  anfwer  I  had  written  to  his  propo- 
fals. 

I  will  fee  him  in  the  morning,  be- 
caufe  I  promifed  I  would.  But  I  will 
go  out,  and  that  without  him,  or  any 
attendant.  If  he  accou-nt  not  tolera- 
bly for  his  fudden  change  of  behaviour, 
and.  a  proper  opportunity  offer  of  a 
private  lodging  in  fome  cred  i table  houfe, 
I  will  not  any  more  return  to  this: — at 
prefent  I  think  fo. — And  there  will  I 
either  attend  the  perfecting  of  your 
fcheme;  or,  by  your  epiftolary  media- 
tion, make  my  own  terms  with  the 
wretch  ;"  fince  it  is  your  opinion,  that 
I  mu ft  be  his,  and  cannot  help  my* 
felf:  or,  perhaps,  take  a  refolution  to 
throw  myfelf  at  once  into  Lady  Betty's 
protection;  and  this  will  hinder  him 
from  making  his  infolently-threatened 
vifit  to  Harlowe  Place. 

I7:e  lady  writes  again   on  Monday 
and  gives  her  friend  an 


account  of  all  that  faffed  between, 
herfelf  and  Mr.  Lovelace  :  that 
day;  and  of  her  being  terrified  out 
of  her  purpofe,  of  going  out:  but 
Mr.  Lovelace"1*  next  letters  giving 
a  more  ample  account  of  all,  furs 
are  omitted. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention, 
thatjhe  re -urges  Mifs  Hovje  (front 
the  dijfatisfaftion  fhe  has  reafon. 
for  from  --whatpaj/'ed  between  Mr* 
Lovelace  and  herfelf)  to  perfefl 
her  fcheme  in  relation  to  Mrs. 
Townfend.  She  concludes  this  let- 
ter  in  thefe  vjords: 

I  fliould  fay  fomething  of  your  laft 
favour,  (but  a  few  hours  ago  received) 
and  of  your  dialogue  with  your  mo- 
ther—Are you  not  very  whimfical,  my 
dear?  I  have  but  two  things  to  wifh 
for  on  this  occafion. — The  one,  that 
your  charming  pleafantry  had  a  better 
fubjeft  than  that  you  find  for  it  in  this 
dialogue — The  other,  that  my  fituation 
were  not  fuch,  as  muft  too  often  damp 
that  pleafantry  in  you,  and  will  not 
permit  me  to  enjoy  it,  as  I  ufed  to  do. 
Be,  however,  happy  in  yourfelf,  though 
you  cannot  in  jour 
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LETTER    XXXV. 

MR.  LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FOR.D, 


MONDAY  MORNING,  MAY  22. 

*O  generofity  in  this  lady.  None 
at  all.  Wouldft  thou  not  have 
thought,  that  after  I  had  permitted  her 
to  withdraw,  primed  for  mifchief  as  I 
was,  fhe  would  meet  me  next  morning 
early;  and  that  with  a  fmile;  making 
me  one  of  her  beft  curtfies  ? 

I  was  in  the  dining-room  before  fix, 
expecting  her.  She  opened  not  her 
door.  I  went  up  ftairs  and  downy 
and  hemtn'd;  and  called  Will;  called 
Dorcis;  threw  the  doors  hard  to;  but 
ftill  me  opened  not  her  door.  Thus 
till  half  an  hour  after  eight,  fooled  I 
away  my  time;  and  then  (breakfaft 
ready)  I  fent  Dorcas  to  requeft  her 
company. 

But   I  was  aftonillied,   when  (fol- 

lowing the  wench,  as  (he  did  at  the  firft 

3  Y  a         invitation) 
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invitation)  I  faw  her  enter  dreffed,  all 
but  her  gloves,  and  thofe  and  her  fan 
in  her  hand;  in  the  fame  moment  bid- 
ding Dorcas  direft  Will  to  get  her  a 
chair  to  the  door. 

4  Cruel  creature,'    thought  I,  '  to 

*  expofe  me  thus  to  the  derifion  of  the 

*  women  below! 

{  Going  abroad,  Madam?' 

*  I  am,  Sir.' 

I  looked  curfed  filly,  lam  fure.  'You 

*  will  breakfaft  firft,  I  hope,  Madam;' 
and  a  very  humble  ftrain;  yet  with  an 
hundred  tenter-hooks  in  my  heart. 

Had  flie  given  me  more  notice  of  her 
intention,  I  had  perhaps  wrought  my- 
lelf  up  to  the  frame  I  was  in  the  day 
before,  and  begun  my  vengeance.  And 
immediately  came  into  my  head  all  the 
virulence  that  had  been  tranfcribed  for 
me  from  Mifs  Howe's  letters,  and  in 
that  letter  svhich  I  had  tranfcribed  my- 
ielf. 

Yes,  (he  would  drink  one  difh;  and 
then  laid  her  gloves  and  fan  in  the 
window  juft  by. 

I  was  perfectly  difconcerted.  I 
liemni'd,  and  was  going  to  fpeak  feve- 
IM!  times ;  but  I  knew  not  in  what 
key.  '  Who's  modeft  now!'  thought 
J.  *  Who's  infolent  now!'— How  a 
tyrant  of  a  woman  confounds  a  balh- 
t'ul  man  !  She  was  ailing  Mifs  Howe, 
I  thought;  and  I  the  fpiritlefs  Hick- 
»nan. 

At  laft,  '  I  will  begin,'  thought  I. 
Sheadifli — I  a  dim. 
Sip,  her  eyes  her  own,  fhe;  like  an 
haughty  and  imperious  fovereign,  con- 
1'cious  of  dignity,  every  look  a  favour. 
Sip,    like  her  vaflal,    I;    lips   and 
hands   trembling,    and   not  knowing 
that  I  fipp'd  or  tufted. 

'  \  was — I  was — '  I  fipp'd— (draw- 
ing in  my  breath  and  the  liquor  toge- 
ther, though  I  fcalded  my  mouth  with 
it)  '  I  was  in  hopes,  Madam — ' 

Dorcas  came  in  juft  then. — '  Dor- 
'  cas,'  laid  flie,  '  is  a  chair  gone  for?' 
'  Damn'd  impertinence,'  thought  I, 
•  thus  to  put  me  out  in  my  fpeeeh!' 
And  I  was  forced  to  wait  for  the  fer- 
vant's  anfwer  to  the  infolent  miftrefs's 
queftion. 

'  William  is  goneforone,  Midam.' 
-This  colt  me  a  minute's  filcnce  be- 
fore I  could  begin  again.  And  then  it 
\\.is  with  my  hcpi-s,  and  my  hopes,  and 
ir.y  hopes,  that  I  fliould  have  been 
eaily  admitted  to-— 


«  What  weather  is  it,  Dorcas  ?'  faid 
fhe,  as  regardlefs  of  me  as  if  I  fead 
not  been  prefent. 

'  A  little  lowering,  Madam — The 

*  fun  is  gone  in — It  was  very  fine  half 

*  an  hour  ago.' 

I  had  no  patience.  Up  I  rofe.  Dow» 
went  the  tea-cup,  faucer  and  ail— - 

*  Confound  the  weather,  the  fun-fhine, 
'  and  the  wench! — Be  gone  fora  devil, 
'  when  I  am  fpeaking  to  your  lady, 

*  and  have  fo  little  opportunity  given 

*  me.* 

Up  rofe  the  faucy-face,  half- fright- 
ed; and  fnatched  from  the  window  her 
gloves  and  fan. 

'  You  muft  not  go,  Madam!'— 
Seizing  her  hand — «  By  my  foul  you 

*  muft  not.* 

«  Mufl  not.  Sir !— But  I  muft— You 
can  curfe  your  maid  in  my  abfence, 
as  well  as  if  Iwere prefent — Except—- 
Except— you  intend  for  me,  what  you 
direft  to  her.' 
«  Deareft  creature,  you  muft  not  go—- 
You muft  not  leave  me.  Such  deter- 
mined fcorn  ! — Such  contempts!— 
Qv^eftions-  aflced  your  fervant  of  no 
meaning  but  to  break  in  upon  me— 
I  cannot  bear  it !' 

*  Detain  me  not,'  ftruggling.  '  I  wiil 
not  be  witheld.  I  like  you  not,  nor 
your  ways.  You  fought  to  quarrel 
with  me  yefterday,/o/-  no  reafon  in  tke 
world  that  I  can  think  of,  but  becaufe 
I  was  too  obliging.  You  are  an  un- 
grateful man  ;  and  I  hate  you  with  my 
whole  heart,  Mr.  Lovelace.' 
'  Do  not  make  me  defperate,  Madam . 
Permit  me  to  fay,  that  you  mail  not 
leave  me  in  this  humour.  Wherever 
you  go,  I  will  attend  you.  Had  Mifs 
Howe  been  my  friend,  I  had  not  been 
thus  treated.  It  is  but  too  plain  to 
whom  my  difficulties  are  owing.  I 
have  long  obferved,  that  every  letter 
you  received  from  her,  malces  an  aU 
terationin  your  behaviour  to  me.  She 
would  have  you  treat  me,  ssfle  treats 
Mr.  Ilickman,  I  fuppofe:  but  neither 
does  that  treatment  become  your  ad- 
mirable temper  to  offer,  nor  me  to  re- 
ceive.* 
This  ftartled  her.  She  did  not  care  to- 

have  me  think  hardly  of  Mifs  Howe. 
But    reco'lcifting    herfelf — '"MifV 

1  Howe,'  faid  flic,  '  is  a  friend  to  vir. 

'  tue,  and  to  good  men.     If  flie  like 

'  not  you,  it  is  brcaufe  you  arenotone- 

'  of  tliofe.' 
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•Yes,  Madam;  and  therefore  to  fpeak 
«  of  Mr.  Hickman  and  myfelf,  as  you 
«  both,  I  fuppofe,  think  of  each,  ihe 
«  treats  him  as  (he  would  not  treat  a 
«  Lovelace, — I  challenge  you,  Madam, 

*  to  (hew  me  but  one  of  the  many  letters 
«  you  have  received  from  her,  where  I 

*  am  mentioned.' 

«  Mifs  Howe  is  juft  ;  Mifs  Howe  is 
«  good,'  replied  (he.  «  She  writes,  (lie 
«  fpeaks,of  every-bodyas  they  deferve. 
'  If  you  point  me  out  but  any  one  oc- 
«  cafion,  upon  which  you  have  reafon 
«  to  build  a  merit  to  yourfelf,  as  either 
'  juft  or  good,  or  even  generous,  I  will 
«  look  out  for  her  letter  on  that  occa- 
«  fion,  [If  fuch  an  occafion  there  be,  I 
«  have  certainly  acquainted  her  with 

*  it;]  and  will  engage  it  fliall  be  in 

*  your  favour.' 

Devilifh  fevere!  and  as  indelicate  as 
fevere,  to  put  a  modifti  man  upon  hunt- 
ing backward  after  his  own  merits. 

She  would  have  flung  from  me :  *  I 
«  will  not  be  detained,  Mr.  Lovelace. 

*  I  wztfgoout.' 

«  Indeed  you  muft  not,  Madam,  in 
«  this  humour.'  And  I  placed  myfelf 
between  her  and  the  door.— And  then, 
fanning,  (he  threw  herfelf  into  a  chair, 
her  fweet  face  all  crimibned  over  with 
paffion. 

I  caft  myfelf  at  her  feet.  «  Begone, 
«  Mr.  Lovelace/  faid  (he,  with  a  re- 
jefting  motion,  her  fan  in  her  hand ; 
for  your  own  fake  leave  me! — My 
foul  is  abcve  thee,  man  !' — with  both 
ler  hands  puftiing  me  from  her! — 
Urge  me  not  to  tell  thee,  how  fincerely 
I  think  my  foul  above  thee  ! — Thou 
haft  in  mine,  a  proud,  a  too  proud 
heart,  to  contend  with  ! — Leave  me, 
and  leave  me  for  ever ! — Thou  haft  a 
proud  heart  to  contend  with !' 
Her  air,  her  manner,  her  voice,  were 
bewitchingly  noble,  though  her  words 
were  fo  fevere. 

'  Let  me  worftiip  an  angel,'  faid  I, 
no  woman.  Forgive  m?,  deareft  crea- 
ture ! — Creature  if  you  be,  forgive 
me! — Forgive  my  inadvertencies!— 
Forgive  my  inequalities  ! — Pity  my 
infirmities! — Who  is  equal  to  my 
ClarifTa?' 
I  trembled  between  admiration  and 
love;  and  wrapped  my  arms  about  her 
knees,  as  (he  fat.  She  tried  to  rife  at  the 
moment;  but  my  clafping  round  her 
thus  ardently,  drew  her  down  again  ; 
and  never  was  woman  more  affrighted, 


But  free  as  my  clafping  emotion  might 
appear  to  her  apprehenfive  heart,  I  had 
not,  at  the  initant,  any  thought  but 
what  reverence  infpired.  And  till  (he 
had  actually  withdrawn,  [Which  I  per- 
mitted under  promife  of  a  fpeedy  re- 
turn, and  on  her  confent  to  difmifs  the 
chair]  all  the  motions  of  my  heart  were 
as  pure  as  her  own. 

She  kept  Bot  her  word.  An  hour  I 
waited  before  I  fent  to  claim  her  pro- 
mife. She  could  not  poflibly  fee  me  yet, 
was  heranfwer.  As  foon  as  (he  could, 
flie  would. 

Dorcas  fays,  flie  ftill  excefiively 
trembled  ;  and  ordered  her  to  give  her 
hart  (horn  and  water. 

A  ftrange  apprehenfive  creature !  Her 
terror  is  too  great  for  the  occafion.— 
Evils  are  often  greater  in  apprehenfion 
than  in  reality.  Haft  thou  never  ob- 
ferred,  that  the  terrors  of  a  bird  caught, 
and  actually  in  the  hand,  bear  no  com- 
parifon  to  what  we  might  hare  i'up- 
pofed  thofe  terrors  would  be,  were  we 
to  have  formed  a  judgment  of  the  fame 
bird  by  it's  (hynefs  before  it  was  taken? 

Dear  creature! — Did  (he  never  romp? 
Did  (he  never,  from  girlhood  to  now, 
hoyden?  The  innocent  kinds  of  free, 
dom  taken  and  allowed  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  would  have  familiarised  her  to 

freater.     Sacrilege  but  to  touch  the 
em  of  her  garment!— Excefs  of  deli- 
cacy !—O  the  confecrated  beauty!  how 
can  (he  think  to  be  a  wife  ? 

But  how  do  I  know  till  I  try,  whe- 
ther (he  may  not  by  a  lefs  alarming 
treatment  be  prevailed  upon,  or  whe- 
ther [Day,  I  have  done  with  thee !  ]  (hs 
may  not  yield  to  nightly  furprizes  ?•— 
This  is  ftill  the  burden  of  my  fong,  I 
can  marry  her  when  .1  will.  And  if  I 
do,  after  prevailing,  (whether  by  fur~ 
prize,  or  by  relaxant  confent)  whora 
but  myfelf  (hall  I  have  injured  ? 

*        * 

IT  is  now  eleven  o'clock.  She  will 
fee  me  as  foon  as  (lie  can,  (he  tells  Polly 
Horton,  who  made  her  a  tender  vifit, 
and  to  whom  (he  is  lefs  referred  than 
to  any-body  elfe.  Her  emotion,  fh? 
affiires  her,  was  not  owing  to  perverle- 
nefs,  to  nicety,  to  ill-humour;  but  to 
iveaknefs  of  heart.  She  has  noijlrengtb 
of  mind  fufEcient,  (he  fays,  to  enable 
her  to  fuppcrt  her  condition. 

Yet  what  a  contradiction  ! — Weak- 
nefs  of  heart,  fays  (he,  with  fitch  A 
of 'will l^ O  Belford!  (he  is  a 
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]  ion  -hearted  lady,  in  every  cafe  where 
J\er  honour,  her  punctilio  rather,  calls 
for  fpirit.  But  I  have  had  reafon  more 
than  once  in  her  cafe,  to  conclude,  that 
the  pafllons  of  the  gentle,  flower  to  be 
moved  than  thofe  of  the  quick,  are  the 
tnoft  flaming,  the  moft  irrefiftible,  when 
raifed. — Yet  her  charming  body  is  not 
equally  organized.  The  unequal  part- 
ners pull  two  ways;  and  the  divinity 
•within  hertears  her  (liken  frame.  But 
had  the  fame  foul  informed  a  mafculine 
body,  never  would  there  have  been  a 
truer  hero. 

MONDAY,  TWO  o'CtOCK. 

NOT  yet  viable ! — My  beloved  is  not 
•well.  What  expectations  had  me  from 
my  ardent  sdmiration  of  her! — More 
rudenefs  than  revenge  apprehended. 
Yet,  how  my  foul  tliirfts  for  revenge 
upon  both  thefe  ladies  !  I  mufthave  re- 
courfe  to  my  ma/Jer-frokes.  This 
curled  projecl  of  Mifs  Howe  and  her 
Mrs.  Townfend,  (if  I  cannot  contrive 
to  render  it  abortive)  will  be  always  a 
(word  hanging  over  my  head.  Upon 
every  little  difbbligation  my  beloved 
will  be  for  taking  wing;  and  the  pains 
I  have  taken  to  deprive  her  of  every 
other  refuge  or  protection,  in  order  to 
make  her  abfolutely  dependent  upon 
me,  will  be  all  thrown  away.  But  per- 
haps I  fliall  find  out  a  fmuggler  to 
counterplot  Mifs  Howe. 

Thou  remembreft  the  contention  be- 
tween the  fun  and  the  north-wind,  in 
the  fable;  which  mould  fiift  make  an 
honeft  traveller  throw  off  his  cloak. 

Boreas  began  firft.  He  puffed  away 
moft  vehemently;  and  often  made  the 
poor  fellow  curve  and  dagger ;  but  with 
no  other  effect,  than  to  caufe  him  to 
\vraphis  furtout  the clofer about  him. 

But  when  it  came  to  Phoebus's  turn, 
he  fo  played  upon  the  traveller  with  his 
beams,  -that  he  made  him  firft  unbut- 
ton, and  then  throw  it  quite  off — Nor 
left  he,  till  he  obliged  him  to  take  to 
the  friendly  made  of  a  Spreading  beach ; 
where  proftrat  ing  him  felf  on  the  thro  wn- 
oft' cloak,  he  took  a  comfortable  nap. 

The  vi£lor-god  then  laughed  out- 
right, both  at  Boreas  and  the  traveller, 
and  purfued  his  radiant  courfe,  mining 
upon,  and  warming  and  cherifhing  a 
thoufand  new  objecls,  as  he  danced 
along:  and  at  night,  when  he  put  up 
hi*  fiery  couriers,  he  diverted  his  Thetis 
with  the  rehttion  of  his  pranks  in  the 
ay. 
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I,  in  like  manner,  will  difcard  all  my 
boifterous  inventions :  and  if  I  can 
oblige  my  fweet  traveller  to  throw  afide, 
but  for  one  moment,  the  cloak  of  her 
rigid  virtue,  I  fhall  have  nothing  to  do, 
but,  like  the  fun,  to  blefs  new  objects 
with  my  rays.  But  my  chofen  hours 
of  converfation  and  repofe,  after  all  my 
peregrinations,  will  be  devoted  to  my 
goddefs. 

#        * 

AND  now,  Belford,  according  to  my 
new  fyftem,  I  think  this  houfeof  Mrs. 
Fretchville  an  embarrafs  \ipon  me.  I 
wiJl  get  rid  of  it;  forfome  time  at  leaft. 
Mennell,  when  I  am  out,  (hall  come  to 
her,  enquiring  for  me.  '  What  for?* 
thou'ltafk.  What  for! — Haft  thou  not 
heard  what  has  befallen  poor  Mrs. 
Fretchville?— Then  I'll  tell  thee. 

One  of  her  maids,  about  a  week  ago, 
was  taken  with  the  fmall-pox.  The 
reft  kept  their  miftrefs  ignorant  of  it 
till  Friday;  and  then  (be  came  to  know 
it  by  accident.  The  greater  half  of  the 
plagues  poor  mortals  of  condition  are 
tormented  with,  proceed  from  the  fer- 
vants  they  take,  partly  for  (hew,  partly 
for  ufe,  and  with  a  view  to  leflen  their 
cares. 

This  has  fo  terrified  the  widow,  that 
(he  is  taken  with  all  the  fymptoms  that 
threaten  an  attack  from  that  dreadful 
enemy  of  fair  faces. — So  mutt  not  think 
of  removing:  yet  cannot  expecl,  that 
we  mould  be  further  delayed  on  her 
account. 

She  ndw  wilhes,  with  all  her  heart, 
that  flic  had  known  her  own  mind,  and 
gone  into  the  country  at  firft  when  I 
treated  about  the  houfe:  this  evil  then 
had  not  happened  !  A  curfed  crofs  ac- 
cident for  us,  too! — High-ho!  Nothing 
elfe,  I  think,  in  this  mortal  life!  Peo- 
ple need  not  ftudy  to  bring  crofles  upon 
themfelves  by  their  petulancies. 

So  this  affair  of  the  houfe  will  be 
over;  at  leaft,  for  one  while.  But  then 
I  can  fall  upon  an  expedient  which  will 
make  amends  for  this  difappointment. 
I  muft  movey/oiw,  in  order  to  befure. 
I  have  a  charming  contrivance  or  two 
in  my  head,  even  fuppofing  my  beloved 
mould  get  away,  to  bring  her  back 
again. 

But  what  is  become  of  Lord  M.  I 
trow,  that  he  writes  not  to  me,  in  an- 
Iwer  to  my  invitation  ?  If  he  would  fend 
me  fuch  a  letter  as  I  could  (hew,  it  might 
go  a  great  way  towards  a  perfect  recon- 
ciliation. 
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Ciliation.  I  have  written  to  Charlotte 
about  it.  He  lhall  foon  hear  from  me, 
and  that  in  a  way  he  won't  like,  if  he 
writes  not  quickly.  He  has  fometimes 
threatened  to  disinherit  me:  but  if  I 
ihould  renounce  him,  it  would  be  but 
juftice,  and  would  vex  him  ten  times 
more,  than  any-thing  he  can  do,  will 
vex  me.  Then,  the  fettlements  un- 
" avoidably  delayed,  by  his  negleft ! — 
How  (hall  I  bear  fuch  a  life  of  pro- 
craftination!— I,  who,  as  to  my  will, 
and  impatience,  and  fo-forth,  am  of  the 
true  lady-make,  and  can  as  little  bear 
controul  and  difappointment  as  the  beft 
of  them ! 

*        * 

ANOTHER  letter  from  Mifs  Howe. 
I  fuppofe  it  is  that  which  (he  promifts 
in  her  laft  19.  fend  her  relating  to  the 
courtfliip  between  old  Tony  the  uncle, 
and  Annabella  the  mother.  I  ihould 
be  extremely  rejoiced  to  fee  it.  No 
more  of  the  (muggier-plot  in  it,  furely! 
This  letter,  it  feems,  fhe  has  put  in  her 
pocket.  But  I  hope  I  (hall  foon  find  it 
depofited  with  the  reft. 

MONDAY   EVENING. 

AT  my  repeated  i-equeft  (he  conde- 
fcended  to  meet  me  in  the  dining-room 
to  afternoon -tea,  nnd  not  before. 

She  entered  with  bamfulnefs,  as  I 
thought;  in  a  pretty  confufion,  for  hav- 
ing carried  her  apprehenfions  too  far. 
Sullen  and  flow  moved  (he  towards  the 
tea-table. — Dorcas  prefent,  bufy  in  tea- 
cup preparations.  I  took  her  reluctant 
hand, and  prefled  it  to  my  lips — 'Deareft, 
•'  lovelieft  of  creatures,  why  this  dif- 
«  tance?  Why  this  diipleafure? — Kow 
«  can  you  thus  torture  the  faithfulleft 
«  heart  in  the  world  ?' 

She  difengaged  her  hand.  Again  I 
would  have  fnatched  it. 

*  Be  quiet,'  peeviflily  withdrawing 
it.  And  .down  (he  fat;  a  gentle  palpi- 
tation  in  the  beauty  of  beauties  indi- 
cating mingled  fullennefs  and  refent- 
nient;  her  fnowy  handkerchief  rifing 
and  falling,  Snd  a  fweet  flufh  over- 
fpreading  her  charming  cheeks. 

'  For  God's  fake,  Madam!' — And 
a  third  time  I  would  have  taken  her  re- 
pulfing  hand. 

'  And  for  the  fame  fake,  Sir ;  no 
'  more  teazing.' 

Dorcas  retired;  I  drew  my  chair 
pearer  hers,  and  with  the  molt  refuecl- 


fill  tendernefs  took  her  hand  ;  and  toli 
her,  that  I  could  not  forbear  toexprefs 
my  apprehenfions,  (from  the  diftance 
(he  was  fo  defirous  to  keep  me  at)  that 
if  any  man  in  the  world  was  more  in* 
different  to  her,  to  ufe  no  hardier  word, 
than  another,  it  was  the  unhappy  wretcii 
before  her. 

She  looked  (teadily  upon  me  for  a 
moment,  and  with  her  other  hand,  not 
withdrawing  that  I  held,  pulled  he» 
handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket;  and 
by  a  twinkling  motion  urged  forward 
a  tear  or  two,  which  having  arifen  in 
each  fweet  eye,  it  was  plain  by  that  mo* 
tion,  (he  would  rather  have  diflipated  a 
but  anfwered  me  only  with  a  figh,  and 
an  averted  face. 

I  urged  her  to  fpeak ;  to  look  tip  at 
me  ;  to  blefs  me  with  an  eye  more  fa- 
vourable. 

I  had  reafon,  (he  told  me,  for  my 
complaint  of  her  indifference.  She  fa\v 
nothing  in  my  mind  that  was  generous, 
I  was  not  a  man  to  be  ohligedor  favour- 
ed. My  ftrange  behaviour  to  her  fines 
Saturday  night,  for  no  caufs  at  all  that 
fie  knew  of,  convinced  her  of  this.- 
Whatever  hopes  (he  had  conceived  of 
me,  were  utterly  diilipated:  all  my  ways 
were  difguftful  to  her. 

This  cut  me  to  the  heart.  The  guilty  ^ 
I  believe,  in  every  cafe,  lefs  patiently 
bear  the  detecting  truth,  than  the  inno- 
cent do  the  degrading  falftiood. 

I  befpoke  her  patience,  while  I  took 
the  liberty  to  account  for  this  change 
on  my  part. — I  re-acknowledged  the 
pride  of  my  heart,  which  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  that  want  of  preference 
in  the  heart  of  a  lady  whom  I  hoped  to 
call  mine,  which  (he  had  always  niani- 
fefted.  Marri.ige,  I  faid,  was  a, ftate 
that  was  not  to  be  entered  upon  with 
indifference  on  either  fide. 

*  It  is  infolence,'  interrupted  (he,  '  i£ 
is  a  prefumption,  Sir,  to  ex  peel  tokens 
«f  value,  without  refolving  to  deferiie 
thatn.  You  have  no  whining  creature 
before  you,  Mr.  Lovelace,  overcome 
by  weak  motives,  to  love  where  there 
is  no  merit.  Mil's  Howe  can  tell  you, 
Sir,  that  I  never  loved  the  faults  of 
my  friend  ;  nor  ever  wi(hed  her  to 
love  me  for  mine.  It  was  a  rule  with; 
us  not  to  fpare  each  other.  And  wou!4 
a  man  who  has  nothing  but  faults, 
(for  pray,  Sir,  what  are  your  virtues?) 
exeft  that  I  fiiould  fhew  a  value  for 
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him  ?  Indeed,  if  I  did,  I  mould  not 
deierve  even  his  value  ;  but  ought  to 
be  defpifed  by  him.' 
'  Well  have  you,  Madam,  kept  up 
to  this  noble  manner  of  thinking. 
You  are  in  no  danger  of  being  de- 
fpifed for  any  marks  of  tendernefs  or 
favour  fhewn  to  the  man  before  you. 
You  have  been  perhaps, you'll  think, 
laudably  ftudious  of  making  and  tak- 
ing occafions  to  declare,  that  it  was 
far  from  being  owing  to  your  choice^ 
that  you  had  any  thoughts  of  me. 
My  whole  foul,  Madam,  in  all  it's 
errors,  in  all  it's  wifties,  in  all  it's 
views,  had  been  laid  open  and  naked 
before  you,  had  I  been  encouraged  by 
fuch  a  (hare  in  your  confidence  and 
cfteem,  as  would  have  fecured  me 
ftgainft  your  apprehended  worft  con- 
ductions of  what  I  (hould  from  time 
to  time  have  revealed  to  you,  and  con- 
fultcd  you  upon.  For  never  was  there 
a  franker  heart ;  nor  a  man  fo  ready 
to  accufe  himfelf,'  [This,  Belford,  is 
rue.}  '  But  you  know,  Madam,  how 
much  otherwife  it  has  been  between 
«is. — Doubt,  diftance,referve,on  your 
part,  begat  doubt,  fear,  awe,  on  mine. 
— How  tittle  confidence!  as  if  we  ap- 
prehended each  other  to  be  a  plotter 
rather  than  a  lover.  How  have  I 
dreaded  every  letter  that  has  been 
brought  you  from  Wilfon's! — And 
with  reafon:  fince  the  laft,  from  which 
I  expected  fo  much,  on  account  of  the 
propofals  I  had  made  you  in  writing, 
has,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  effects,  and 
by  your  denial  of  feeing  me  yefter- 
day,  (though  you  could  go  abroad, 
and  in  a  chair  too,  to  avoid  my  at- 
tendance on  you)  let  you  againft  me 
more  thanevu.' 

'  I  was  guilty,  it  feems,  of  going  to 
church,'  laid  the  indignant  charmer; 
and  without  the  company  of  a  man, 
whofe  choice  it  would  not  have  been 
to  go,  had  I  not  gone— I  was  guilty 
of  defiring  to  have  the  whole  Sunday 
to  mylelfr,  afti-r  I  had  obliged  you, 
3<:3intf  my  will,  ;u  a  play;  and  after 
von  had  detained  me  (equally  to  my 
diflike)  toaverylatt: hour  over-night. 
— Theie  were  my  faults:  for  thefe  I 
was  to  be  punilhtd  :  I  was  to  be  com  - 
pelled  to  lee  you,  and  to  be  terrified 
when  Id  id  lee  you,  by  the  moft  fhock- 
ing  ill- humour  that  was  ever  (hewn 
to  a  creature  in  my  circu.nttancps,  and 
hot  bound  to  bsar  it,  YO-I  have  pve< 


tended  to  find  free  fault  with  my  fa, 
ther's  temper,  Mr.  Lovelace:  but  the 
worit  that  he  ever  fhewed  after  mar- 
riage, was  not  in  the  lenft  to  be  com- 
pared to  what  you  have  (hewn  twenty 
times  before-hand. — And  what  are 
my  profpects  with  you,  at  the  very 
beft?— My  indignation  rifes  againft 
you,  Mr.  Lovelace,  while  I  fpeak  to 
you,  when  I  recollect  the  many  in- 
nances,  equally  ungenerous  and  tin- 
polite,  of  your  behaviour  to  one  whom 
you  have  brought  into  diftrefs— And 
I  can  hardly  bear  you  in  my  fight.' 
She  turned  from  me,  (landing  up  ; 
and  lifting  up  her  folded  hands,  and 
charming  eyes  fwimming  in  tears,  '  O 

*  my  father  '.'  faid  the  inimitable  crea- 
ture,  *  you   might   have  fpared    your 

*  heavy  curfe,  had  you  known  how  I 
'  have  been  punifhed,   ever  fince  my 

*  fvverving  feet  led  me  out  of  your  gar- 
'  den-doors  to  meet  this  man  !' — Then, 
finking  into  her  chair,  aburft  of  pafficn- 
ate  tears  forced  their  way  down  her 
glowing  cheeks. 

'  My  deareft  life,*  taking  her  fliil 
folded  hands  in  mine,  '  who  can  bear 
'  an  invocation  fo  affecting,  though  fo 
'  paffionate?" 

And,  as  I  hope  to  live,  my  nofe. 
tingled,  as  I  once,  when  a  boy,  remein  - 
ber  it  did,  (and  indeed  once  more  very 
lately)  juft  before  fome  tears  came  into 
my  eyes;  and  I  durft  hardly  truft  my 
face  in  view  of  hers. 

'  What  have  I  done  to  deferve  this 
impatient  exclamation? — Have  I,  at 
any  time,  by  word ,  by  deeds,  by  looks, 
given  you  cagfe  to  doubt  myhonour» 
my  reverence,  my  adoration,  \  may 
call  it,  of  your  virtues  ?  All  is  owing 
to  mifapprehenfion,  I  hope,  on  both 
fides.  Condefcend  to  clear  up  but 
your  part,  as  I  will  mine,  ami  all  mutt 
fpeedily  be  happy.— Would  to  Hea- 
ven I  Joved  that  Heaven  as  I  love 
you  !  And  yet,  if  I  doubted  a  return 
in  love,  let  me  perifli  if  I  fliould  know 
to  wifli  you  mine ! — Qive  me  hope, 
deareft  creature,  give  me  but  hope, 
that  I  sm  you i-  preferable  choice  ! — 
(Jive  me  but  hope,  that  you  hate  me 
not:  that  you  do  not  defpife  me.' 
1  O  Mr.  Lovelace,  we  hnve  been  long 
enough  together,  to  be  tired  of  each 
other's  humours  and  ways;  ways  and 
humours  fo  different,  that  perhaps 
you  ought  to  diflike  me,  as  much  as 
I  do  je.v.— J  thin  WI  think,  that  I 
1  t- 
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'  cannot  make  an  anfwerable  return  to 
c  the  value  you  profefs  for  me.  My 
'  temper  is  utterly  ruined.  You  have 

*  given  me  an  ill  opinion  of  all  man- 

*  kind  ;  of  yourfelf  in  particular:  and 
'  withal  Ib  bad  a  one  of  myfelf,  that  I 
'  ftiall  never  be  able  to  look  up,  having 

*  utterly  and  for  ever  loft  all  that  felf- 

*  complacency,    and  confcious  pride, 

*  which  are  fo  neceflary  to  carry  a  wo- 

*  man  through  this  life  with  tolerable 
«  fatisfa&ion  to  herfelf.' 

She  pauled.  I  was  lilent.  *  By  my 
«  foul,'  thought  I,  '  this  fweet  creature 
'  will  at  lall  undo  me!' 

She  proceeded  : — '  What  now  re- 
'  mains,  but  that  you  pronounce  me  free 
'  of  all  obligation  to  you?  And  that 

*  you  hinder  me  not  from  purfuingthe 
'  deftiny  that  (hall  be  allotted  mef' 

Again  (he  pan  fed.    I  was  ftill  filent; 
meditating  whether  to  renounce  all  fur- 
ther defigns  upon  her;  whether  I  had 
not  received  fufficient  evidence  of  a  vir- 
tue, and  of  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  that 
could  not  be  quettioned  or  impeached. 
She  went  on  : — '  Propitious  to  me  be 
your  filence,  Mr.    Lovelace! — Tell 
me,  that  I  am  free  of  all  obligation 
to  you.     You  know,  I  never  made 
you  promifes.     You  know,  that  you 
are  not  under  any  to  me.— My  broken 
fortunes  I  matter  not         ' 
She  was  proceeding—'  My  deareft 
life,'  faid  I,    '  I  have  been  all  this 
time,  though  you  fill  me  with  doubts 
of  your  favour,  bufy  in   the  nuptial 
preparations.    I  am  actually  in  treaty 
for  equipage.' 

'  Equipage,  Sir! — Trappings,  tinfel ! 
—What  is  equipage — what  is  life — 
what  is  any-thing,  to  a  creature  funk 
fo  low  as  lam  in  .my  own  opinion!— 
Labouring  under  a  father's  curfe! — 
Unable  to  look  backward  without 
felf-reproach,  or  forward  without 
terror! — Thefe  reflections  ftrengthen- 
ed  by  every  crofs  accident ! — And 
what  but  crofs  accidents  befal  me!— 
All  my  darling  fchemes  daflied  in 
pieces,  all  my  hopes  at  an  end  5  deny 
me  not  the  liberty  to  refuge  myfelf  in 
fome  obfcure  corner,  where  neither 
the  enemies  you  have  made  me,  nor 
the  few  friends  you  have  left  me, 
may  ever  hear  of  the  fuppofed  rafh- 
one,  till  thofe  happy  moments  are  at 
hand,  which  ftiall  expiate  for  all  !' 
I  had  not  a  word  to  fay  for  myfelf. 
Such  a  war  in  ir.y  mind  had  I  never 
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known.  Gratitude,  and  admiration  of 
the  excellent  creature  before  me,  com- 
bating with  villainous  habit,  with  re- 
folutions  fo  premeditatedly  made,  and 
with  views  fo  much  gloried  in! — An 
hundred  new  contrivances  in  my  head, 
and  in  my  heart,  that  to  be  honeft,  as 
it  is  called,  muft  all  be  given  up,  by  a 
heart  delighting  in  intrigue  and  diffi- 
culty—Mifs  Howe's,  virulences  endea- 
voured to  be  recollected — Yet  recol- 
lection refufing  to  bring  them  forward 
with  the  requifue  efficacy — I  had  cer- 
tainly been  a  loll  man,  had  not  Dorcas 
come  feafonably  in,  with  a  letter. — On 
the  fupedcription  written—'  Bepleafed, 
'  Sir,  to  open  it  now.' 

I  retired  to  the  window— opened  it- 
It  was  from  Dorcas  herfelf .— Thefe  the 
contents — «  Be  pleafed  to  detain  my 
'  lady:  a  paper  of  importance  to  tran- 
'  fcribe.  I  will  cough  when  I  have 
*  done.' 

I  put  the  paper  in  my  pocket,  and 
turned  to  my  charmer,  lefs  difconcert- 
ed,  as  the,  by  that  time,  had  alfo  a  lit- 
tle recovered  herfelf. — '  One  favour, 
deareft  creature — Let  me  but  know, 
whether  Mifs  Howe  approves  or  dif- 
approves  of  my  propofals  ? — I  know 
her  to  be  my  enemy.  I  was  intend- 
ing to  account  to  you  for  the  change 
of  behaviour  you  accufed  me  of  at 
the  beginning  of  the  converfation; 
but-was  diverted  from  it  by  your  ve- 
hemence, Indeed,  my  beloved  crea- 
ture, you  were  'very  vehement.  Do 
you  think,  it  mult  not  be  matter  of 
high  regret  to  me,  to  find  my  wifhes 
fo  often  delayed  and  poftponed  in  fa- 
vour of  your  predominant  view  to  a 
reconciliation  with  your  relations  who 
will  not  be  reconciled  to  you? — To 
this  was  owing  your  declining  to  ce- 
lebrate our  nuptials  before  we  came 
to  town,  though  you  were  fo  attro- 
cioufly  treated  by  your  fifter,  and 
your  whole  family;  and  though  fo 
ardently  prefled  to  celebrate  by  me— 
To  this  was  owing  the  ready  offence 
you  look  at  my  four  friends ;  and  at 
the  unavailing  attempt  I  made  to  fee 
a  dropt  letter;  little  imagining,  from 
what  two  fuch  ladies  could  write  ta 
each  other,  that  there  could  be  room 
for  mortal  difpleafure. — To  this  was 
owing  the  week's  diftance  you  h<?ld 
me  at,  till  you  knew  the  ifuie  of  ano- 
ther application. — But  when  they  had 
reie&ed  that;  when  you  had  fent  my 
32  '  cold- 
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4  cold-receive  d  propofa^s  to  Mifs  Howe 

*  for  her  approbation  oradvice, as  indeed 
4  I  advifed;  and  had  honoured  me  with 
'  your  company  at  the  play  on  Satur- 
'  day  night,  (my  whole  behaviour  un- 
4  obje&ible  to  the  laft  hour;)  muftnot, 

*  Madam,  the  fudden  change  in  your 
'  eonduft  the  very  next  morning,  afto- 
4  niflv  and  diftrefs  me? — And  this  per- 

*  fifted  in  with  ftill  ftronger  declara- 
e  tions,  after  you  had  received  the  im- 

*  patiently-expefted  letter  from  Mifs 
«  Howe;  muft  I  not  conclude,  that  all 

*  was  owing  to  her  influence;  and  that 
'  fome  other  application  or  proje£t  was 

*  .meditating,  that  made  it  neceffaryto 

*  keep  me  again  at  diftance  till  the  refult 
'  were  known,  and  which  was  to  de- 

*  prive  me  of  you  for  ever?  for  was  not 
4  that  your  conftantly  propofed  preli- 
«  minary? — Well,   Madam,   might  I 
4  be  wrought  up  to  a  half-phrenzy  by 
4  this  apprehenfion;  and  well  might  I 
4  charge  you  with  hating  me.— And 

*  now,  deareft  creature,  let  me  know, 
'  I  once  more  aik  you,  what  is  Mifs 
'  .Howe's  opinion  of  my  propofals  ?' 

«  Were  I  difpofed  to  debate  with  you, 

*  Mr.  Lovelace,  I   could  very  eafily 

*  anfwer  your  fine  harangue.     But  at 
4  prefent,  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  your 
4  ways  have  been  very  unaccountable. 
4  You  feem  to  me,  if  your  meanings  were 
4  always  juft,  to  have  taken  great  pains 

*  to  embarrafs  them.     Whether  owing 
'  in  you  to  the  want  of  a  clear  head,  or  a 

*  found  heart,  I  cannot  determine;  but 

*  it  is  to  the  want  of  one  of  them,  I  ve- 

*  rily  think,  that  I  am  to  afcribe  the 
4  greateft  part  of  your  ftrange  conduct.' 

*  Curfe  upon  the  heart  of  the  little 
4  devil,'  faid  I,  '  who  inftigates  you  to 
4  think  fo  hardly  of  the  faithfulleft 
4  heart  in  the  world!' 

4  How  dare  you,  Sir!'  And  there  fhe 
ftopt;  having  almoft  overfhot  herfelf; 
as  1  defigned  ftie  mould. 

'  How  dare  I  --what,  Madam  ?'  And 
I  looked  with  meaning.  *  How  dare  I 

*  ivbat?' 

4  Vile  man! — And  do  you—'  And 
there  again  (he  ftopt. 

•  <  Do  I  'what,  Madam  ? — And  why 
"•  vile  man?'' 

4  How  dare  you  curfe  any  body  in  my 
'  prefence?* 

O  the  fweet  receder!  But  that  was 
nor  to  go  off  fo  with  a  Lovelace. 

4  Why   then,    deareft   creature,    is 

*  there  any -body  that  inftigates  you?— 


*  If  there  be,  again  I  curfe  them,  be 
'  they  whom  they  will.' 

She  was  in  a  charming  pretty  paflion. 
And  this  was  the  firft  time  that  I  had 
the  odds  in  my  favour. 

'  Well,  Madam,  it  is  juft  as  I 
thought.  And  now  I  know  how  to 
account  for  a  temper  that  I  hope  is 
not  natural  to  you.' 
'  Artful  wretch!  And  is  it  thus  you 
would  entrap  me?  But  know,  Sir, 
that  I  received  letters  from  nobody 
but  Mifs  Howe.  .  Mifs  Howe  likes 
fome  of  your  ways  as  little  as  I  do; 
for  I  have  let  every-thing  before  her. 
Yet  fhe  is  thus  far  jour  enemy,  as  flic 
is  mine.  She  thinks  I  fliould  not  re- 
fufe  your  offers;  but  endeavour  to 
make  the  bell  or"  my  lot.  And  now 
you  have  the  truth.  Would  to  Hea- 
ven you  were  capable  of  dealing  with 
equal  fincerity!' 

'  I  amt  Madam.     And  here,  on  my 
knee,  I  renew  my  vows,  and  my  fup- 
plication,   that  you  will   make   me 
yours.     Yours   for   ever.     And  let 
me  have  caufe  to  blefs  you  and  Mils 
Howe  in  the  fame  breath.' 
To  fay  the  truth,  Belferd,  I  had  be- 
fore begun  to  think,  that  the  vixen  of 
a  girl,  who  certainly  likes  not  Hick- 
man,  was  in  love  with  me. 

*  Rife,   Sir,   from  your  too  ready 
'  knees,  and  mock  me  not.' 

'   Too-ready     knees  /'     thought     I. 
Though  this  humble  pofture  fo  little 
affe£ts  this  proud  beauty,  (he  knows 
not  how  much  I  have  obtained  of 
others  of  her  fex,  nor  how  often  I 
have  been  forgiven  for  the  laft  at- 
tempts by  kneeling.' 
*' Mockjcu,  Madam!'   And  I  arofe, 
and  re-urged  her  for  the  day.    I  blamed 
myfelf  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  invi- 
tation I  had  given  to  Lord  M.  as  it 
mrght  fubjeft  me  to  delay  from  his  in- 
firmities: but   told   her,  that  I  would 
write  to  him  to  excule  me,  if  (he  had 
no  objection;  or  to  give  him  the  day 
(he  would  give  me,  and  not  wait  for 
him,  if  he  could  not  come  in  time. 
'  My  day,  Sir,'  laid  (lie,  «  is  never. 
Be  not  lurprized.     A  perfon  of  po- 
litenefs  judging  between  us,  would 
not  be  fnrprizwl  that  I  fay  fo.     But 
indeed,   Mr.  Lovelace,'  [and  wept 
hrough  impatience]  '  you  either  know 
not  how  to  treat  with  a  mind  of  the 
leaft    degree  of  delicacy,    notwith- 
*  ftanding  yourbirth  and  education,  or 

'  you 
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'  you  are  an  ingrateful  man;  and'  [after 
a  paufe]  '  a  worfe  than  ingrateful  one. 
But!  will  retire.  I  will  lee  you  again 
to-morrow.  I  cannot  before.  I  think 
I  hate  you.  You  may  look.  Indeed 
I  think  I  hate  you.  And  if,  upon  a 
re-examination  of  my  own  heart,  I 
find  I  do,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
that  matters  fhould  go  on  farther  be- 
tween xis.' 
But  I  fee,  I  fee,  fhe  does  not  bate 
me!  How  it  would  mortify  my  vanity, 
if  I  thought  there  was  a  woman  in  the 
world,  much  more  this,  that  couldAate 
me!  'Tis  evident,  villain  as  fhe  thinks 
me,  that  I  fhoulo!  not  be  an  odious  vil- 
lain, if  I  could  but  at  laft  in  one  in- 
fiance  ceafe  to  be  a  villain!  She  could 
not  hold  it,  determined  as  fhe  had 
thought  herfelf,  I  faw  by  her  eyes,  the 
moment  I  endeavoured  to  diflipate  her 
apprehenfions,  on  my  too-ready  knees, 
as  (he  calls  them.  The  moment  the 
rough  covering  my  teazing  behaviour 
has  thrown  over  her  affe&ions  is  quite 
removed,  I  doubt  not  to  find  all  filk 
and  filver  at  the  bottom,  all  foft,  bright, 
and  charming. 

I  was  however  too  much  vexed,  dif- 
concerted,  mortified,  to  hinder  her  from 
retiring.  And  yet  fhe  had  not  gone, 
if  Dorcas  had  not  coughed. 

The  wench  came  in,  as  foon  as  her 
lady  had  retired,  and  gave  me  the  copy 
fhe  had  taken.  And  what  mould  it  be 
but  of  the  anfwer  the  truly-admirable 
creature  had  intended  to  give  to  my 
written  propofals  in  relation  to  fettle- 
men  ts  ? 

I  have  but  juft  dipt  into  this  affe&- 
ing  paper.  Were  I  to  read  it  atten- 
tively, not  a  wink  mould  I  fleep  this 
night.  To-morrow  it  mail  obtain  my 
ferious  conii deration. 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

MR.  LOVELACE,  TO  JOHN  BEL- 
FORD,  ESQ^. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  2.J. 

THE  dear  creature  defires  to  be  ex- 
cufed  feeing  me  till  evening.  She 
is  not  very  well  as  Dorcas  tells  me. 

Read  here,  if  thou  wilt,  the  paper 
tranfcribed  by  Dorcas.  It  is  impofli- 
ble  that  I  fhould  proceed  with  my  pro- 
jefts  againft  this  admirable  woman, 
were  it  not  that  I  am  refolved,  after  a 
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few  trials  more,  if  as  nobly  fuftained 
as  thofe  fhe  has  already  pafled  through, 
to  make  her  (if  fhe  really  hate  me  not) 
legally  mine. 

c  TO  MR.  LOVELACE. 

<  "VKJ  HEN  a  woman  is  married,  that 
'  fupreme  earthly  obligation 
requires  that  in  all  instances  where 
her  hulband's  real  honour  is  con- 
cerned, fhe  mould  yield  her  own  will 
to  his.  But,  before-hand,  I  could 
be  glad,  conformably  to  what  I  have 
always  fignified,  to  have  the  moft  ex- 
plicit alfurances,  that  every  poffible 
way  fhould  be  tried  to  avoid  litiga- 
tion with  my  father.  Time  and  pa- 
tience will  fubdue  all  things.  My 
profpe&s  of  happinefs  are  extremely 
contracted.  A  hulband's  right  will 
be  always  the  fame.  In  my  life-time 
I  could  wifh  nothing  to  be  done  of 
this  fort.  Your  circumftances,  Sir, 
will  not  oblige  you  to  extort  violently 
from  him  what  is  in  his  hands.  All 
that  depends  upon  me,  either  with  re- 
gard to  my  perfon,  to  my  diverfions, 
or  to  the  oeconomy  that  no  married 
woman,  of  whatever  rank  or  quality, 
fhould  be  above  infpefting,  mall  be 
done,  to  prevent  a  neceflity  for  fuch 
meafures  being  taken.  And  if  there 
will  be  no  necejjity  for  them,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  motives  lefs  excufable 
will  not  have  force — Motives  which 
mult  be  founded  in  a  littlenefs  of 
mind  which  a  woman,  who  has  not 
that  littlenefs  of  mind,  will  be  under 
fuch  temptations  as  her  duty  will 
hardly  be  able  at  all  times  to  check,  to 
defpife  her  hufband  for  having;  ef- 
pecially  in  cafes  where  her  own  fa- 
mily, fo  much  a  part  of  herfelf,  and 
which  will  have  obligations  upon  her 
(though  then  but  fccondary  ones) 
from  which  /he  can  never  be  freed,  is 
intimately  concerned. 
'  This  article,  then,  I  urge  to  your 
moft  ferious  confideration,  as  what 
lies  next  my  heart.  I  enter  not  here 
minutely  into  the  fatal  mifunderftand- 
ing  between  them  and  you:  the  fault 
may  be  in  "both.  Uut,  Sir,  yours 
was  the  foundation- fault:  at  leaft, 
you  gave  a  too  plaufible  pretence  for 
my  brother's  antipathy  to  work  upon. 
Condefcenfion  was  no  part  of  your 
ftudy.  You  chofe  to  bear  the  im- 
putations laid  to  your  charge,  rather 
3  Z  &  '  than 
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*  than  to  make  it  your  endeavour  to 
'  obviate  them . 

'  But  this  may  lead  into  hateful  re- 
'  crimination — Let  it  be  remembered, 
'  I  will  only  fay,  in  this  place,  that,  in 

*  their  eye,  you  have  robbe.d  them  of 
'  a  daughter  they  doated  upon;   and 

*  that  their  refentments  on  this  occa- 
'  fion  rife  but  in  proportion  to  their 
'  love,  and  their  difappointment.     If 

*  they  were  faulty  in  fome  of  the  mea- 

*  Aires   they  took,   while  they  them- 
'  felves  did  not  think  fo,  who  (hall 

*  judge  for  them  ?  You,  Sir,  who  will 
'  judge  every-body  as  you  pleafe,  and 

*  will  let  nobody  judge  you  in  your 

*  won  particular,    muft   not  be  their 

*  judge.— It  may  therefore  be  expefled, 
'  that  they  will  ftand  out. 

*  As  for  tnyfelf,  Sir,  I  muft  leave 
'  it  [So  feems  it  to  be  deftined]  to  your 

*  juitice,  to  treat  me  as  you  fliall  think 
4  I  deferve:  but  if  your  future  beha- 

*  viour  to  them  is  not  governed  by  that 

*  harfli-foundingimplacablenefs, which 
'  you  charge  upon  fome  of  their  tem- 

*  pers,  the  fplendor  of  your  family,  and 
'  the  excellent   character  of  fome  of 

*  them,  (of  all  indeed,  unlefs  your  own 
'  confcience   furnilhes  you   with   one 
'  only  exception)  will,  on  better  confi- 
'  deration,  do  every-thing  with  them  •. 

*  for  they  may  be  overcome;  perhaps, 

*  however,   with  the  more  difficulty, 

*  as  the  greatly  profperous  lefs  bear 
4  controul    and    difappointment    than 
'  others:  for  I  will  own  to  you,  that  I 
'  have  often  in   fecret  lamented,  that 
'  their  great  acquirements  have  been  a 

*  fnaretothem;  perhaps  as  great  a  fnare, 

*  as  fome  other  accidentals  have  been 

*  to  you;  which  being  lefs  immediately 

*  your  own  gifts,  you  have  ftill  lefs 

*  reafon   than  they  to  value  yourfelf 
'  upon  them. 

*  Let  me  only,  on  this  fubjeft,  fur- 

*  ther  obferve,  that  condefcenfion  is  not 
'  meannefs.    There  is  a  glory  in  yield- 
'  ing,  that  hardly    any  violent  fpirit 
'  can  judge  of.     My  brother  perhaps 

*  is  no  more  fenfible  of  this  than  you. 

*  But  as  you  have  talents,  which  he 

*  has  not,  (who,  however,  has,  I  hope, 

*  that  regard  for  morals,  the  want  of 

*  which  makes  one  of  his  objections  to 
'  you)  I  could  wifli  it  may  not  be  ow- 
'  ing  lojoit,  that  your  mutual  diflikes 
'  to  each  other  do  not  fubfide;  for  it  is 

*  my  earnefthope,  tliatin  time  you  may 
«  fee  each  other,  without  exciting  the 


fears  of  a  wife  and  a  fifter  for  the  cotf- 
fequence.  Not  that  I  Ihould  wifti 
you  to  yield  in  points  that  truly  con- 
cerned your  honour:  no,  Sir;  Iwoiild 
he  as  delicate  in  fuch,  as  you  your- 
felf: more  delicate,  I  will  venture  to 
fny,  becaufe  more  uniformly  (a.  How 
vain,  how  contemptible,  is  that  pride, 
which  mews  i  tie  If  in  landing  upon 
diminutive  obfervances;  and  gives 
up,  and  makes  a  jell  of,  the  molt  im- 
portant duties! 

'  This  article  being  confidered  as  I 
wifli,  all  the  reft  wifl  be  eafy.  Were 
I  to  accept  of  the  handfome  feparate 
provifion  you  feem  to  intend  me;  added 
to  the  confiderable  fums  arif'en  from 
my  grandfather's  eftate  fmce  his  death, 
(more  confiderable  than  perhaps  you 
may  fuppofe  from  your  offer;)  Ifhould 
think  it  my  duty  to  lay  up  for  the  fa- 
mily good,  and  for  unforeseen  events, 
out  of  it:  for,  as  to  my  donations, 
I  would  generally  confine  myfelf  in 
them  to  the  tenth  of  my  income,  be 
it  what  it  would.  I  aim  at  no  glare 
in  what  I  do  of  that  fort.  All  I  wifti 
for,  is  the  power  of  relieving  the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  fick,  and  thein- 
duftrious  poor,  and  thole  whom  ac- 
cident has  made  fo,  or  fudden  dif- 
trefs  reduced.  The  common  or  bred 
beggars  I  leave  to  others,  and  to  the 
publick  provifion.  They  cannot  be 
lower:  perhaps  they  wifti  not  to  be 
higher :  and,  not  able  to  do  for 
every-one,  I  aim  not  at  works  of  fu- 
pererogation.  Two  hundred  pounds 
a  year  would  do  all  I  wifti  to  do 
of  the  feparate  fort:  for  all  above  I 
would  content  myfelf  to  afk  youj 
except,  miitrufting  your  own  cecono- 
my,  you  would  give  up  my  manage- 
ment and  keeping,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  future  contingencies,  a  larger 
portion;  for  which,  as  your  fteward, 
I  woujd  regularly  account. 
*  As  to  cloaths,  I  have  particularly 
two  fuits,  which,  having  been  only 
in  a  manner  tried  on,  would  anfwer 
for  any  prefent  occafion.  Jewels  I 
have  of  my  grandmother's,  which 
wantonly  new  fetting:  another  fet  I 
have,  which  on  particular  days  I  ufed 
to  wear.  Although  thefe  are  not 
fent  me,  I  have  no  doubt,  being  mere- 
ly perfonals,  but  they  will,  when  I 
fend  for  them  in  another  name ;  till 
when  I  ftiQuld  not  chui'e  to  weajr 
any, 

•  As 
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'  As  to  your  complaints  of  my  diffi- 
dences, and  the  like,  I  appeal  to  your 
own  heart,  if  it  be  poffible  for  you 
to  make  my  cafe  your  own  for  one 
moment,  and  to  retrofpeit  fome  parts 
of  your  behaviour,  words,  and  ac- 
tions, whether  I  am  not  rather  to  be 
juftified  than  cenfured:  and  whether, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  avowing 
'what  you  aeuo:iv,  you  ought  not  to 
think  fo.  If  you  do  not,  let  me  ad- 
monifli  you,  Sir,  from  the  very  great 
mifmatch,  that  then  mult  appear  to  be 
in  our  minds,  never  to  feek,  nor  fo 
much  as  wifh,  to  bring  about  the 
moji  intimate  union  of  intereits  be- 
tween yourfelf  and 

«  CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 
*  MAY  20.' 

The  original  of  this  charming  paper, 
as  Dorcas  tells  me,  was  torn  aimolt  in 
two.  In  one  of  her  pets,  I  fuppofe  ! 
What  bufinefs  have  the  fex,  whole 
principal  glory  is  meeknefs,  and  pa- 
tience, and  resignation,  to  be  in  a  pnf- 
iion  I  trow? — Will  not  fhe  who  allows 
herfelf  fuch  liberties  as  a  maiden,  take 
greater  when  married  ? 

And  a  -wife  to  be  in  a  paffion  ! — Let 
me  tell  the  ladies  it  is  an  impudent 
thing,  begging  their  pardon,  and  as 
imprudent  as  impudent,  for  a  wife  to 
be  in  a  pafiion,  if  fhe  mean  not  eternal 
feparation,  or  wicked  defiance  by  it: 
for  is  it  not  rejecting  at  once  all  that 
expoftulatory  meeknefs,  and  gentle  rea- 
foning,  mingled  with  fighs  as  gentle, 
and  graced  with  bent  knees,  fupplicat- 
ing  hands,  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  your 
imperial  countenance,  juft  running 
over,  that  fhould  make  a  reconciliation 
fpeedy,  and  as  lafting  as  ipeedy?  Even 
fuppofe  the  hufband  is  in  the  wrong, 
will  not  his  being  fo  give  the  greater 
force  to  her  expottulation? 

Now  I  think  of  it,  a  man  Jhould  be 
in  the  wrong  now-and-then,  to  make 
his  wife  fhine.  Mifs  Howe  tells  my 
charmer,  that  adverfity  is  her  fhining- 
time.  'Tis  a  generous  thing  in  a  man, 
to  make  his  wife  fhine  at  his  own  ex- 
pence:  to  give  her  leave  to  triumph  over 
him  by  patient  reafoning:  for  were  he 
to  be  too  imperial  to  acknowledge  his 
fault  on  thefpot,  fhe  will  find  the  bene- 
fit of  her  duty  and  fubmiffion  infuture, 
and  in  the  high  opinion  hewill  conceive 
of  her  prudence  and  obligingnefs — And 
fo,  by  degrees,  fhe  will  become  her 
mailer's  matter. 
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But  for  a  wife  to  come  up  with  a 

kemboed  arm,  the  other  hand  thrown 

out,  perhaps  with  a  pointing  finger— 

Look  ye  .here,  Sir! — Take  notice! — 

If  you  are  wrong,  /'//  be  wrong! — Jf 

you  are  in  apaffion,  /'//be in  apafiionl 

Rebuff  for  rebuff.  Sir!— If  you  fly, 

/'//tear!— If  you  fwear,  77/curfel — 

And  the  fame  room,  and  the  fame 

bed,    fliall   not  hold  us,  Sir! — For, 

remember,    I   am  married,    Sir! — I 

am   a  wife,    Sir!— You  can't   help 

yourfelf,  Sir! — Your  honour,  as  welt 

as   your  peace,  is  in    my  keeping? 

And,  if  you  like  not  this  treatment, 

you  may  have  worfe,  Sir!' 

Ah!  Jack!  Jack!  What  man,  wrjp 

has  obferved  thefe  things,  either  implied, 

or  expreJJ'ed,  in  other  families,  woulii 

wifh  to  be  an  hufband! 

Dorcas  found  this  paper  in  one  of 
the  drawers  of  her  lady 'sdreffing- table. 
She  was  re-perufmg  it,  as  fhe  fuppofes, 
when  the  honeft  wench  carried  my  mef- 
fage  to  defire  her  to  favour  me  at  the 
tea-table;  for  fhe  faw  her  pop  a  paper 
into thedraweras  fhe  came  in;  and  there, 
on  her  miflrefs's  going  to  meet  me  in 
the  dining-room,  fhe  found  it;  and  to 
be  this. 

But  I  had  better  not  to  have  had  a 
copy  of  it,  as  far  as  I  know:  for,  de- 
termined as  I  was  before  upon  my  ope- 
rations, it  inftantly  turned  all  my  re- 
folutfons  in  her  favour.  Yet  I  would 
give  fomething  to  be  convinced,  that 
fhe  did  not  pop  it  into  her  drawer  be- 
fore the  wench,  in  order  for  me  to  fee 
it;  and  perhaps  (if  I  were  to  take  no- 
tice of  it)  to  difcover  whether  Dorcas, 
according  to  Mifs  Howe's  advice,  were 
molt  my  friend,  or  hers. 

The  very  fufpicion  of  this  will  do 
her  no  good:  for  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
artfully  dealt  -"with.  People  love  to  en- 
joy their  own  peculiar  talents  in  mono- 
poly, as  I  may  fay.  I  am  aware,  that 
it  will  fhengthen  thy  arguments  againflr 
me  in  her  behalf.  But  I  know  every 
tittle  thou  canft  fay  upon  it.  Spare 
therefore  thy  wambling  nonfenfe,  I  de- 
fire  thee;  and  leave  this  fweet  excel- 
lence and  me  to  our  fate:  that  will  de- 
termine for  us,  as  it  lhall  pleafe  itfelf: 
for  as  Cowleyfays— 

.*  An  unfeen  hand  makes  all  our  moves: 
'   And  fome  arc  great,  and  Come  are  fmall; 
4  Some  climb  to  good,  fome  from  good  for- 
«  tune  fall: 

«  Some 
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'  Some  wife  men,  and  fome  fools  we<»ll : 
*  Figures, alas!  offpeech! — For deftiny pfcys 
<  us  all.' 

But,  after  all,  I  am  forty,  almift 
forry,  (for  how  lhall  I  do  to  be  quite 
forry,  when  it  is  not  given  to  me  to  he 
fo?)  that  I  cannot,  until  I  have  made 
further  trials,  refolveupon  wedlock. 

I  have  juft  read  over  again  this  in- 
tended anlXver  to  my  propofals;  and  how 
I  adore  her  for  it! 

But  yet;  another  yet! — She  has  not 
given  itcrfent  it  tome. — It  isnotthere- 
fore  her  ani'wer.  It  is  not  written  fur 
me,  though  to  me. 

Nay,  fhe  has  not  intended  to  fend  it 
to  me:  flic  has  even  torn  it,  perhaps 
with  indignation,  as  thinking  it  too 
good  for  me.  By  this  aftion  fhe  abfo- 
Jutely  retraces  it.  Why  then  does  my 
foolilh  fondnefs  feekto  eftablifli  for  her 
the  fame  merit  in  my  heart,  as  if/he 
avowed  it?  PrYythee,  dear  Belford, 
once  more,  leave  us  to  our  fate;  and 
do  not  thou  interpoie  with  thy  nonfenle, 
to  weaken  a  fpirit  already  too  fqueam- 
ifh,  and  ftrengthen  a  confcience  that 
has  declared  itielf  of  her  party. 

Then  again,  '  Remember  thy  recent 
difcoverics,  Lovelace!  Remember  her 
indifference,  attended  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance  of   contempt  and  hatred. 
View  her,  even  now,  wrapt  up  in  re- 
ferve  and  myftery;  meditating  plots, 
as  far  as  thon  knoweft,  againlt  the 
fovereignty  thou  haft,  by  right  of  con- 
queft,  obtained  over  her.     Remem- 
ber, in  fliort,  all  thou  haft  threatened 
to    remember   againft   this    infolent/ 
beauty,  who  is  a  rebel  to  the  power 
ftiehas  lifted  under.' 
*  But  yet,  hew  doft  thou  propofe  to 
'  fubdue  thy  fweet  enemy!'— Abhorred 
be  force,  be   the  m:cej)ily  of  force,    if 
that    can    be   avoided!    There    is  no 
triumph   in  force — No  conqueft  over 
the  will — No  prevailing  by  gentle  de- 
grees, over  the  gentle  paffions!— farce 
is  the  devil!' 

My  curled  character,  as  I  have  often 
faid,  was  againft  me  at  fetting-out— 
Yet  is  flie  not  a  woman?  Cannot  I 
find  one  yielding  or  but  half-yielding 
moment,  if  (he  do  not  absolutely  hate 
me? 

But  with  what  can  I  tempt  her?— 
RICHES  Ihe  was  born  to,  and  defpifes, 
knowing  what  they  are.  j£W£L*and 


ornaments,  to  a  mind  fo  much  a 
and  fo  richly  fet,  her  worthy  confti- 
oufnefs  will  not  let  her  vaJue.  LOVE 
—If  ihe  be  fufceptible  of  love,  it  feems 
to  be  fo  much  under  the  dire&ion  of 
prudence,  that  one  unguarded  moment, 
I  fear,  cannot  be  reufonably  hoped  for: 
and  fomuch  VIGILANCE,  fomuch  ap- 
prehenfivenefs,  that  her  fears  are  ever 
aforehand  with  her  dangers.  Then  her 
LOVE  OF  VIRTUE  feems  to  be  prin- 
ciple, native  principle,  or,  if  not  na- 
tive, fo  deeply  rooted,  that  it's  fibres 
have  ftruck  into  her  heart,  and,  as  (he 
grew  up,  fo  blended  and  twitted  them- 
felves  with  the  firings  of  life,  that  I 
doubt  there  is  no  feparating  of  the  one 
without  cutting  the  others  afunder. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  make  fuch 
a  majchlefs  creature  get  over  her  firft 
tefts,  in  order  to  put  her  to  the  grand 
proof,  whether  once  overcome,  Jhe  will 
not  be  always  overcome  ? 

Our  mother  and  her  nymphs  fay,  I 
am  a  perfect  Craven,  and  no  Lovelace: 
and  fo  I  think.  But  this  is  no  fimper- 
ing,  fmiling  charmer,  as  I  have  found 
others  to  be,  when  I  have  touched  upon 
affecting  fubjecls  at  a  diftance;  as  once 
or  twice  I  have  tried  to  her,  the  mother 
introducing  them  (to  make  fex  palliate 
the  freedom  to  fcx)  when  only  we  three 
together.  She  is  above  the  affectation 
of  not  feemingto  underftandyou.  She 
(hews  by  her  difpleafure,  and  a  fierce- 
nefs  not  natural  to  her  eye,  that  me 
judges  of  an  impure  heart  by  an  im- 
pure mouth,  and  darts  dead  at  once 
even  the  embryo  hopes  of  an  encroach- 
ing lover,  however  iliftantly  infmuated, 
before  the  meaning  hint  can  dawn  into 
double  entendre. 

By  my  faith,  Jack,  as  I  fit  gazing 
upon  her,  my  whole  foul  in  my  eyes, 
contemplating  her  perfections,  and 
thinking,  when  I  have  feen  her  eafy  and 
ferene,  what  would  be  her  thoughts, 
did  Jhe  know  my  heart  as  well  as  / 
know  it;  when  I  behold  her  difturbed 
and  jealous,  and  think  of  thejuflnefs 
of  her  apprehenfions,  and  that  me  can- 
not fear  lo  much,  as  there  is  room  for 
her  to  fear;  my  heart  often  mifgives 
me. 

'  And  muft,'  think  I,  '  O  creature  fo 
'  divinely  excellent,  and  fo  beloved  of 
'  my  foul,  thofe  arms,  thofe  encircling 
'  arms,  that  would  make  a  monarch 
'  happy,  beufed  to  repel  brutal  force; 

<  all 
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all  their  ftrength,  unavailingly  per- 
haps, exerted  to  repel  it,  and  to  de- 
fend a  perfon  fo  delicately  framed  ? 
Can  violence  enter  into  the  heart  of  a 
vvt'jtch,  who  might  entitle  himfdf  to 
all  her   willing,    yet  virtuous  love, 
and  make  the  blefllngs  he  afpireth  af- 
ter, her  duty  to  confer  ? — Be  gone, 
<  villain-purpofes!   Sink  ye  all  to  the 
«  hell  that  could  only  infpire  ye!'  And 
I  am  then  ready  to   throw  myfelf  at 
her  feet,  to  confefs  my  villainous  de- 
figns,  to  avow  my  repentance,  and  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  aft  unworthily 
by  fuch  an  excellence. 

How  then  comes  it,  that  all  thefe 
compaffionate,  and,  as  fome  would  call 
them,  bonefl  fenfibilities  go  off?— Why, 
Mifs  Howe  will  tell  thee:  fhe  fays,  I  am 
the  devil. — By  my  confcience,  I  think 
he  has  at  prefent  a  great  (hare  in  me. 

There's  ingenuouinefs! — How  I  lay 
myfelf  open  to  thee ! — But  fecit  thou 
not,  that  the  more  I  fay  againft  my- 
felf, the  lefs  room  there  is  for  thee  to 
take  me  to  tafk  ?— O  Belford,  Belford! 
I  cannot,  cannot,  (at  lead  at  prefect) 
I  can  not  marry. 

Then  her  family,  my  bitter  enemies 
•— To  fupple  to  them,  or  if  I  do  not, 
to  make  her  arunhappy  as  fhe  can  be 
from  rny  attempts. 

Then  does  me  not  love  them  too 
much,  me  too  little? 

She  now  feems  to  defpife  me:  Mifs 
Howe  declares,  that  fhe  really  does  de- 
fpife me.  To  be  defpifed  by  a  WIFE — 
What  a  thought  is  that! — To  be  ex- 
celled by  a  WIFE  too,  in  every  part  of 
praife- worthy  knowledge  ! —To  take 
lejjbns,  to  take  inflruflions,  from  a 
WIFE!—  More  than  defpife  me,v  fhe  her- 
felf  has  taken  time  to  confider  whether 
flie  does  not  hate  me: — *  /  hate  you, 
1  Lovelace,  'with  my  whole  heart!'  faid 
flie  to  me  but  yefterday.  «  Mj  foul  is 

*  above  thee,  man! — Urge  me  not  to 

*  tell  thee,    bonu  fmcerely  I  think  my 
'  foul  above  tbeeT — How  poor  indeed 
was  I  then,  even  in  my  own  heart!— 
So  vijible  a  fuperiority,  to  fo  proud  a 
fpirit  as  mine ! — And  here  from  below, 
from  BELOW  indeed!  from  thefe  <u>o- 
men !  I  am  fo  goaded  on—- 
Yet 'tis  poor  too,  to  think  myfelf  a 

machine  in  the  hands  of  fuch  wretch- 
es.—I  am  no  nnchine. — Lovelace,  thou 
art  bafe  to  thyielf,  but  to  fupfofe  thy- 
fdf  a  machine. 

But  haying  gone  thus  far,  I  fhould 
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be  unhappy,  if  after  marriage,  in  the 
petulance  of  jll  humour,  I  had  it  to 
reproach  myfelf,  thnt  I  did  not  try  her 
to  the  utmoft.  And  yet  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  this  hidy,  the  moment  I 
come  into  her  prefence,  Inlf-affimilates 
me  to  her  own  virtue. — Once  or  twice 
(to  fay  nothing  of  her  triumph  over  me 
on  Sunday  night)  I  was  prevailed  up- 
on to  flu  fur  myfelf,  with  an  intention 
to  make  fome  advances,  which,  if 
obliged  to  recede,  I  might  lay  upon 
raifed  fpirits:  but  the  inftant  I  beheld 
her,  I  was  foberized  into  awe  and  re- 
verence; and  the  majefty  of  her  even 
vifible  purity  firft  damped,  and  then 
extinguifhed,  my  double  flame. 

What  a  furprizingly  powerful  effeft, 
fo  much  and  fo  long  in  my  power^k/ 
fo  inftigated  by  fome  of  her  own  fex, 
and  fo  Itimulated  by  paflion,  I! — How 
can  this  be  accounted  for,  in  a  Love- 
lace ! 

But,  what  a  heap  of  fluff  have  I 
written! — How  have  I  been  run  away 
with!— By  what?— Canft  thou  fay, 
by  what?— O  thou  lurking  varletefs 
CONSCIENCE  !— Is  it  thou,  that  haft 
thus  made  me  of  party  againft  myfelf? 
—How  cameft  thou  in  ? — In  what  dif- 
guife,  thou  egregious  haunter  of  my 
more  agreeable  hours?  —  Stand  thout 
with  fate,  but  neuter  in  this  contro- 
verfy;  and,  if  I  cannot  do  credit  to 
human  nature,  and  to  the  female  fex, 
by  bringing  down  fuch  an  angel  as 
this  to  clafs  with  and  adorn  it,  (for 
adorn  it  fhe  does  in  her  very  foibles) 
then  I  am  all  yours,  and  never  will  re- 
fift  you  more. 

Here  I  arofe.  I  fhook  myfelf.  The 
window  was  open.  Away  the  trou- 
blefome  bofom-vifitor,  the  intruder,  is 
flown.— I  fee  it  yet! — I  fee  it  yet! — 
And  now  it  leffens  to  my  aching  eye'. 
— And  now  the  cleft  air  is  clofed  after 
it,  and  it  is  out  of  fight '.—And  once 
more  I  am 

ROBERT  LOVELACE, 


LETTER     XXXVII. 

MR.  LOVELACE,  TO  JOHN  BEL 
FORD, 


TUESDAY,  MAY  aj. 

WELL  did  I,  and  but  juft  in 
time    conclude  to  have  done 
with  Mrs,  Fretchviile  and  the  houfe  : 

for 
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for  here  T>  fennell  has  declared,  lhat  he 
cannot  in  confcience  and  honour  go 
any  farther; — He  would  not  for  the 
world  be  accdfUry  to  the  deceiving  of 
fuch  a  lady' — I  was  a  fool  to  let  either 
you  or  him  fee  her;  for  ever  Jtace  ye 
have  both  had  fcruples,  which  neither 
•would  have  had,  were  a  woman  to 
have  been  in  the  queftion. 

Well,  I  can't  help  it! 

Mennell  has,  however,  though  with 
foine  reluctance,  consented  to  write  me 
a  letter,  provided  I  will  allow  it  to  be 
the  iail  Itep  he  (hall  take  in  this  affair. 

I  prefumed,  I  told  him,  that  if  I 
could  caufe  Mrs.  Fretchville's  woman 
to  fupply  bis  place,  he  would  have  no 
Abjection  to  that. 

'  None,"   he  fays— c  But   is  it  not 

*  pity—' 

A  pitiful  fellow!  Such  a  ridiculous 
kind  of  pity  bis,  as  thole  lilly  foul* 
have,  who  would  not  kill  an  in/iocent 
chicken  for  the  world;  but  when  killed 
to  their  hands,  are  always  the  molt 
greedy  devourers  of  it. 

Now  this  letter  gives  the  fervant  the 
fmall-pox:  and  flie  has  given  it  to  her 
unhappy  vapourifli  lady.      Vapourifli 
people  are  perpetual  fubjects  for  dif- 
,rafes  to  work  upon.     Name   but  the 
malady,  and  it  is  theirs  in  a  moment. 
Ever  fitted  for  inoculation. — Thephy- 
fical  tribe's  milch-cows. — A  vapourifli 
or  fplenetick  patient  is  a  fiddle  for  the 
doctors;  and  they  are  eternally  playing 
upon  it.     Sweet  mufick  does  it  make 
them.     All    their  difficulty,  except  a 
cafe  extraordinary  happens,  (as  pool- 
Mrs.  Fretchville's,  who  has  realized 
her  apprehenfions)  is  but  to  hold  their 
countenance,    while   their   patient   is 
drawing  up  a  bill  of  indictment  ngamlt 
himfelf — and  when  they  have  heard  it, 
proceed  to  punijh: — the  right  word  for 
prefcribe.    Why  fliould  they  not,  when 
the  criminal  has  confefted  his  guilt?  — 
And  punijb  they  generally  do  with  a 
vengeance. 

Yet,  filly  to^ds  too,  now  I  think  of 
it.  For  why,  when  they  know  they 
cannot  do  good,  may  they  not  as  well 
endeavour  to  gratify,  as  to  naufeate, 
the  patient's  palate? 

Were  I  a  phyfician,  I'd  get  all  the 
trade  to  mylelf:  for  Malmfey,  and 
Cyprus,  and  the  generous  product  of 
the  Cape,  a  little  difguifed,  fliouid  be 
my  principal  doles :  as  thefe  would 
create  new  (pirns,  how  would  the  rc- 


vired  patient  covet  the  phyfick,    amJ 
adore  the  doctor! 

Give  all  the  paraders  of  the  faculty 
whom  them  knowelt,  this  hint. — There 
could  but  one  inconvenience  arife  from 
it.  TheApoxHECARiEs  would  find 
their  medicines  coft  them  fimetbing: 
but  the  demand  for  quantities  would 
anfwer  that;  fmce  the  honelt  NURSE 
would  be  the  patient's  taller;  perpetu- 
ally requiring  repetitions  of  the  laft 
cordial  julap. 

Well,  but  to  the  letter — Yet  what 
need  of  further  explanation  after  the 
hints  in  my  former?  The  widow  can't 
be  removed;  and  that's  enough  :  and 
Mennell's  work  is  over;  and  his  con- 
fcience left  to  plague  him  for  his  own 
fins,  and  not  another  man's:  and, 
very  poflibly,  plague  enough  will  give 
hfm  for  thofe. 

This  letter  is  directed,  '  To  Robert 
f  Lovelace,  Efq.  or,  in  his  abfence,  To 
f  his  lady.''  She  had  refilled  dining 
with  me,  or  feeing  me:  and  I  was  out 
when  it  came.  She  opened  it:  fo  is 
my  lady  by  her  own  conlent,  proud  and 
faucy  as  (he  is. 

I  am  glad  at  my  heart  that  it  came 
before  we  entirely  make  up.  She 
would  elfe  perhaps  have  concluded  it 
to  be  contrived Jftr  a  delay:  and  now, 
moreover,  we  can  accommodate  our 
old  and  new  quarrels  together;  and 
that's  contrivance,  you  know.  But 
how  is  her  dear  haughty  heart  humbled 
to  what  it  was  when  I  knew  her  firft, 
that  me  can  apprehend  any  delays  from 
me;  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  vex 
at  them ! 

I  came  in  to  dinner.  She  fent  me 
down  the  letter,  defiling  myexcufefor 
opening  it.— Did  it  before  flie  was 
aware.  Lady-pride,  Belford  '.  —  Re- 
collection, then  retrogradation ! 

I  requefted  to  fee  her  upon  it  that 
moment.— But  (he  de fires  to  fufpend 
our  interview  till  morning.  I  will 
bring  her  to  own,  before  I  have  done 
with  her,  that  (he  can't  fee  me  too 
often. 

My  impatience  was  fo  great,  on  an 
occafion  fo  unexpeSed,  that  I  could 
not  help  writing  to  tell  her,  how  much 
vexed  I  was  at  the  accident:  but  that 
it  need  not  delay  my  happy  day,  as  that 
did  not  depend  upon  the  houlc.  [She 
Anew  that  before,  Jhill  think;  and  fa 
did  /.-]  and  as  Mrs.  Fretchville,  by 
Mr,  Mennell,  fo  handfomcly  exprefled 

her 
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htr  concern  upon  it,  and  her  wiflies, 
that  itcouldfuitus  to  bear  with  the  un- 
avoidable delay,  I  hoped,  that  going 
down  to  the  Lawn  for  two  or  three  of 
the  fummer-months,  when  1  was  made 
the  happieft  of  men,  would  be  favour- 
able to  all  round. 

The  dear  Creature  takes  this  incident 
to  heart,  I  believe:  (he  has  fent  word 
to  my  repeated  requeft  to  fee  her  not- 
vrithftanding  her  denial,  that  (he  can- 
not till  the  morning.  It  (hall  be  then 
at  fix  o'clock,  if  I  pleafe! 

To  be  fure  I  do  pleafe ! 

Can  fee  her  but  once  a  day  now, 
Jack! 

Did  I  tell  thee,  that  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  coufm  Montague,  wondering 
that  I  heard  not  from  Lord  M.  as  the 
fubjeft  was  fo  very  interefting!  In  i^I 
acquainted  her  with  the  houfe  I  was 
about  taking;  and  with  Mrs.  Fretch- 
ville's  vapourifti  delays. 

I  was  very  loth  to  engage  my  own 
family,  either  man  or  woman,  in  this 
affair;  but  I  muft  take  my  meafures  fe- 
curely:  and  already  they  all  think  as 
bad  of  me  as  they  well  can.  You  ob- 
ferve  by  my  Lord  M.'s  letter  to  your- 
felf, that  the  well-manner'd  peer  is 
afraid  I  mould  play  this  admirable 
creature  one  of  my  ufual  dog^s  tricks. 

I  have  received  juft  now  an  anfwer 
from  Charlotte, 

Charlotte  i'n't  well.  A  ftomach 
dilbrder ! 

No  wonder  a  girl's  ftomach  mould 
plague  her.  Alfmgle  woman;  that's 
it.  When  (he  has  a  man  to  plague,  it 
will  have  fomething  beilcies  itfelf  to 
prey  upon.  Kncweft  thou  not  more- 
over, that  irian  is  the  woman's  fun; 
woman  is  the  man's  earth?  — How 
dreary,  HdW'  defolate,  the  earth,  that 
the  fur^mfhes  not  upon! 

Poor  Charlotte!  But  Ibeardfae  was 
not  well :  that  encouraged  me  to  write 
to  her;  and  to  exprefs  myfelf  a  little 
concerned,  that  (he  had  not  of  her  own 
accord  thought  of  a  vifit  in  town  to  my 
charmer. 

Here  follows  a  copy  of  her  letter. 
Thou  wilt  fee  by  it,  that  every  little 
monkey  is  to  catechife  me.  They  all 
depend  upon  my  good-nature. 

«  M.  HAIL,  MAY  2,2. 
'  DEAR   COUSIK, 

*  \\7  ^  have^een  in  daily  hope  for  a 

*  *     '  long  time,  I  muft  call  it,  of 

*  hearing  that  the  happy  knot  was  tied. 


My  lord  has  be£n  very  much  out  of 
order:  and  yet  nothing  would  ferve 
him,  but  he  would  hinlfelf  write  an 
anfwer  to  your  letter.  It  was  the  only 
opportunity  he  (hould  ever  have,  per- 
haps,  to  throw  in  a  little  good  advice 
to  you,  with  the  hope  of  it's  being  of 
any  fignification;  and  he  has  been 
feveral  hours  in  a  day,  as  his  gout 
would  let  him,  bufied  in  it.  It  wants 
now  only  his  laft  revifal.  He  hopes  it 
will  have  the  greater  weight  with  you , 
if  it  appear  all  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. 

«  Indeed,  Mr.  Lovelace,  his  worthy 
heart  is  wrapt  up  in  you.  I  wi(h  yovt 
loved  yourfelf  but  half  as  well.  But 
I  believe  too,  that  if  all  the  family 
loved  you  lefsj  you  would  love  your- 
felf  more. 

«  His  lordfhip  has  been  very  bufy,  at 
the  times  he  could  not  write,  in  con- 
fulting  Pritchard  about  thole  eftates, 
which  he  propofes  to  transfer  to  you 
on  the  happy  occafion,  that  he  may 
anfwer  your  letter  in  the  moft  accept- 
able  manner;  and  (hew,  by  effecls, 
how  kindly  he  takes  your  invitation. 
I  affure  you,  he  is  mighty  proud 
of  it. 

«  As  for  myfelf,  I  am  not  at  all  well, 
and  have  not  been  for  fome  weeks 
paft,  with  my  bid  ftomach-diforder. 
I  had  certainly  elfe  before  now  have 
done  myfelf  the  honour  you  wonder 
I  have  not  done  myfelf.  Lady  Bettyj 
who  would  have  accompanied  me, 
(for  we  had  laid  it  all  out)  has  been 
exceedingly  bufy  in  her  law-affair ; 
her  antagonift,  who  is'aclually  on  the 
fpot,  having  been  making  propofals 
for  an  accommodation.  But  you  may 
affure  yourfelf,  that  when  our  dear 
relation-elecT:  (hall  be  entered  upon 
the  new  habitation  you  tell  me  of, 
we  will  do  ourfelves  the  honour  of 
vifiting  her;  and  if  any  delay  arifes 
from  the  dear  lady's  want  of  courage, 
(which,  confidering  her  man,  let  me 
tell  you,  may  very  well  be)  w'e  will 
endeavour  to  infpire  her  with  it,  and 
be  fponfors  for  you  ; — for,  coufm,  I 
belieVe  you  have  need  to  be  chriltened 
over  again  before  you  are  entitled 
to  fo  great  a  bleffing.  What  think 
you  ? 

'*  Juft  now,  my  lord  tellc  me,  he  will 
difpatch  a  man  on  purpofe  v/ith  his 
letter  to-morrow:  fo  I  needed  not  to 
have  written. .  But  now  I  have,  let  it 
4  A  •  go} 
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'  go;  and  by  Empfon,  who  fets  out  di- 

*  redly  on  his  return  to  town. 

'  Mybeft  compliments,  and  fifter's, 
«  to  the  moft  deferving  lady  in  the 
'  world,  [you  will  need  no  other  direc- 

*  tion  to  the  perfon  meant]  conclude 
«  me  your  affefiionate  coiifin  and  fer- 
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'  CHARL.  MONTAGUE.' 

"Thou  feed  how  feafonably  this  letter 
•comes.  I  hope  my  lord  will  write  no- 
thing but  what  I  may  (hew  to  my  be- 
loved. I  have  actually  fent  her  up  this 
letter  of  Charlotte's;  and  hope  for  hap- 
py effects  from  it. 

R.  L. 

The  lady,  in  her  next  letter,  .gives 
Mifs  Howe  an  account  of  what  has 
•pa/ed  between  Mr.  Lovelace  and 
berfelf.  She  refents  his  behaviour 
with  her  ufual  dignity  :  but  when 
Jhe  comes  to  mention  Mr.  Menneirs 
letter,  Jhe  re-urges  Mifs  Howe  to 
•perfefl  her  fcbeme  for  her  deliver- 
ance 5  being  refolded  to  leave  him. 
But,  dating  again,  on  his  fending 
up  to  her  Mifs  Montague's  letter, 
Jhe  alters  her  mind,  and  defires  her 
tofufpendfor  the  prefent  her  appli- 
cation to  Mrs.  Townfend. 

*  I  HAD  begun,'  fays  Jhe,  '  to  fufpect 
all  he  hadYaid  of  Mrs.  Fretchville 
and  her  houfe;  and  even  Air.  Mennell 
himfelf,  though  fo  well-appearing  a 
man.  But  now  that  I  find  Mr.  Love- 
lace had  apprized  his  relations  of  his 
intention  to  take  it,  and  had  engaged 
feme  of  the  ladies  to  vilit  me  there;  I 
could  hardly  forbear  blaming  myfelf 
for  cenluring  him  as  capable  of  fo 
vile  an  irnpofture.  But  may  he  not 
thnnk  himfelf  for  afting  fo  very  un- 
accountably, and  taking  fuch  need- 
Iclsly-awry  fteps,  as  he  has  done; 
embarraiTingj  as  I  told  him,  his  own 
meanings,  if  they  were  good  ?' 

LETTER    XXXVIII. 

MR.    LjOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24. 

He  gives  hh  friend  an  ac<ount  oj'  their 
interview  that  morning;  and  of 
the  liapfy  effects  of  bis  CQufiH  Mon- 


tagtte's  letter  in  his  favour.  Her 

referves,  however,  he  tells  him, 

are  not  abfolutely  batujbed.  But 
this  he  imputes  to  form. 

IT  is  not  in  the  power  of  woman, 
fays  he,  to  be  altogether  fincere  on 
thefe  occafions.  But  why? — Do  they 
think  it  fo  great  a  difgrace  to  be  found 
out  to  be  really  what  they  are  ? 

Iregretted  the  illnefsof  Mrs.  Fretch- 
ville; as  the  intention  I  had  to  fix  her 
dear  felf  in  the  houfe  before  the  happy 
knot  was  tied,  would  have  fet  her  in 
that  independence  in  appearance,  as 
well  as  faft,  which  was  nccefiary  to 
fliew  to  all  the  world,  that  her  choice 
was  free;  and  as  the  ladies  of  my  fa- 
mily would  have  been  proud  to  make 
their  court  to  her  there ;  while  the  fet- 
tlements  and  our  equipages  were  pre- 
paring. But  on  any  other  account, 
there  was  no  great  matter  in  it ;  fince, 
when  my  happy  day  was  over,  %vc 
could,  with  fo  much  convenience,  go 
down  to  the  Lawn,  to  my  Lord  M.'s, 
and  to  Lady  Sarah  or  Lady  Betty's,  in 
turn;  which  would  give  full  time  to 
provide  ourfelves  with  fervants,  and 
other  accommodations. 

How  fweetly  the  charmer  liftened  ! 

I  afked  her,  If  flie  had  had  the  fmall  - 
pox? 

*  Ten  thoufand  pounds  the  v;orfe  in 
'  my  estimation,'  thought  I,  '  if  flie 
'  has  not ;  for  not  one  of  her  charming 
*  graces  can  I  difpenfewith.' 

'Twas  always  a  doubtful  point  with 
her  mother  and  Mrs.  Norton,  flieown- 
ed.  But  although  flie  was  not  afraid  of 
it,  (he  chofe  not  unneceflarily  to  rufli 
into  places  where  it  was. 

'  Right,'  thought  I—  Elfe,  I  faid,  it 
would  not  have  been  amifs  for  her  to 
fee  the  houfe  before  (he  went  into  the 
country;  for  if  Jhe  liked  it  not,  I  was 
not  obliged  to  have  it. 

She  afked,  If  flie  might  take  a  copy 
of  Mifs  Montague's  letter  ? 

I  faid,  flie  might  keep  the  letter  it- 
felf,  and  fend  it  to  Mifs.  Howe,  if  flie 
pleafed  ;  for  thatt  I  fuppofe,  was  her 
intention. 

She  bowed  her.  head  to  me. 

There,  Jack  !  I  fhall  have  her  curtfey 
tomeby-and-by,  I  queftionnot.  What 
a- devil  had  I  to  do,  to  terrify  the  fweet 
creature  by  my  termagant  projects  I—- 
Yet it  was  not  amifs,  I  believe,  to  make 
her  afraid  of  me.  Shtfajs,  I  am  an  im- 
polite 
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polite  man— And  every  polite  inftance 
from  fuch  a  one,  is  deemed  a,  favour. 

Talking  of  the  fetrlements,  I  told 
her,  I  had  rather  that  Pritchard  (men- 
tioned by  mycoufin  Charlotte)  had  not 
been  confulted  on  this  occafion.  Prit- 
chard, indeed,  was  a  very  honeft  man  ; 
and  had  been  for  a  generation  in  the 
family;  and  knew  the  eftates,  and  the 
condition  of  them,  better  than  either 
my  lord  or  rayfelf :  but  Pritchard,  like 
other  old  men,  was  diffident  and  flow; 
and  valued  himfelf  upon  his  {kill  as  a 
draughts-man;  and  for  the  lake  of  that 
paltry  reputation,  mult  have  all  his 
forms  prefervedjwere  an  imperial  crown 
to  depend  upon  his  difpatch. 

I  kiffed  her  unrepulfing  hand  no  lefs 
than  five  times  during  this  converfa- 
tion.  Lord,  Jack,  how  my  gene.ous 
heart  ran  over! — She  was  quite  obliging 
at  parting. — She  in  a  manner  afked  me 
leave  to  retire;  tore-perufe  Charlotte's 
letter. — I  think  fhe  bent  her  knees  to 
me;  but  I  won't  be  fure.— How  happy 
might  we  have  both  been  long  ago,  had 
the  dear  creature  been  always  as  com- 
plaifant  to  me!  For  I  do  love  reipecl, 
and,  whether  I  deferve  it  or  not,  al- 
ways had  it,  till  I  knew  this  proud 
beauty. 

And  now,  Belford,  are  we  in  a  train, 
or  the  deuce  is  in  it.  Every  fortified 
town  has  it's  ftrong  and  it's  weak 
place.  I  had  carried  on  my  attacks 
a"gainft  the  impregnable  parts.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  I  mall  either  jkine  .or 
fmuggle  her  out  of  her  cloak,  fmce  fhe 
and  Mifs  Howe  have  intended  to  em- 
ploy a  f  Tutggler  againft  me. — All  we 
wait  for  now  is  my  lord's  letter. 

But  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  to  tell 
thee,  that  we  have  been  not  a  little 
alarmed,  by  fome  enquiries  that  have 
been  made  after  me  and  my  beloved, 
by  a  man  of  good  appearance;  who 
yerterday  procured  a  tradefman  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  fend  for  Dorcas:  of 
whom  he  afked  feveral  queftions  relat- 
ing to  us;  and  particularly  (as  we 
boarded  and  lodged  in  one  houfe)  whe- 
ther we  were  married  ? 

This  has  given  my  beloved  great  un- 
eafinefs.  And  I  could  not  help  obferv- 
ing  upon  it,  to  her,  how  right  a  thing 
it  was,  that  we  bad  gin; en  out  below, 
that  we  were  married,  Th  e  en  q  u  i  ry , 
mod  probably,  I  faid,  was  from  her 
brother's  quarter;  and  now  perhaps  that 
our  marriage  was  owned,v/e  fhould  hear 
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no  more  of  his  machinations,  The  per- 
fon,  it  feems,  was  curious  to  know  the 
day  that  the  ceremony  was  performed. 
But  Dorcas"  refuied  to  give  him  any 
other  particulars,  than  that  we  'were 
married ;  and  fhe  was  the  more  referved, 
as  he  declined  to  tell  her  the  motives  of 
his  enquiry. 


LETTER     XXXIX. 

MR.    LOVELACE,   TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


MAY  24. 

THE  devil  take  this  uncle  of  minel 
He  has  at  laft  fent  me  a  letter, 
which  I  cannot  fliew,  without  expofing 
the  head  of  our  family  for  a  fool.  A 
confounded  parcel  of  pop-guns  has  he 
Jet  off  upon  me.  I  was  in  hopes  he  had 
exhaufted  his  whole  ftock  of  this  fort, 
in  his  letter  to  you.  —  To  keep  it  back, 
to  delay  fending  it,  till  he  had  recol- 
lefted  all  this  farrago  of  nonfenfe— 
Confound  his  wifdom  of  nations,  if  fo 
much  of  it  is  to  be  fcraped  together,  in 
difgrace  of  itfelf,  to  make  one  egregious 
fimpleton!  —  But  I  am  glad  I  am  forti- 
fied with  this  piece  of  flagrant  folly, 
however;  fmce,  in  all  human  affairs, 
the  convenient  and  iitconveftitnt,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  are  fo  mingled,  that 
there  is  no  having  the  one  without  the 
other. 

I  have  already  offered  the  bill  in- 
clofed  in  it  to  my  beloved;  and  read  to 
her  part  of  the  letter.  But  fhe  refufed 
the  bill:  and  as  I  am  in  cafh  myfelf,  I 
fhall  return  it.  ,She  feemed  very  de- 
firous  to  perufe  the  whole  letter.  And 
when  I  told  her,  that  were  it  not  for 
expofing  the  writer,  I  would  oblige  her, 
fhe  faid,  It  would  not  be  expofing  his 
lordfhip  to  fhew  it  to  her;  and  that  fhe 
always  preferred  the  heart  to  the  head. 
I  knew  her  meaning  j  but  did  not  thank 
her  for  it. 

All  that  makes  for  me  in  it,  I  will 
tranfcribe  for  her  —  Yet  hang  it,  fhe  fhall 
have  the  letter,  and  my  foul  with  it^  for 
one  confentin?  kifs. 

*        * 

SHE  has  got  the  letter  from  me.with- 
out  the  reward.  Deuce  take  me,  if  I  had 
the  courage  to  propofe  the  condition. 
A  new  character  this  of  bafhfulnefs  in 
thy  friend.  I  fee,  that  a  truly  modejl 
woman  may  make  even  a  confident  man 
4  A  a  ittep 
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keep  his  fa/lance.   By  my  foul,  Belfoi  d, 
I  believe,  that  nine  women  in  ten,  who 
fall,  fall  either  from  their  own  vanity, 
or  levity,  or  for  want  of  circumfpefiion, . 
and  proper  referves. 

*        * 

I  DID  intend  to  take  my  reward  on 
her  returning  a  letter  fo  favourable  to 
us  both.  But  flie  fent  it  to  me,  fealed 
up,  by  Dorcas.  I  might  have  thought 
that  there  were  two  or  three  hints  in  it, 
that  (he  would  be  too  nice  immediately 
to  appear  to.  I  fend  it  to  thee;  and 
here  will  flop,  to  give  thee  time  to  read 
it.  Return  it  as  foon  as  thou  haft  perr 
ufed  it. 


LETTER    XL. 

LORD    M.    TO    ROBERT    LOVKLACE, 


TUKSPAY,  MAY  23. 

/7*  is  a  long  \ane  that  has  no  turning-  — 
Do  not  defpife  me  for  my  proverbs  — 
You  know  I  was  always  fond  of  them  ; 
and  if  .you  had  been  fo  too,  it  would 
have  been  the  better  for  you,,  let  me  tell 
you.  I  dare  fwear,  the  fine  lady  you 
are  fo  likely  to  be  foon  happy  with,  will 
be  far  from  defpifing  then)  ;  for  I  am 
told,  that  (he  writes  well,  and  that  all 
her  letters  are  full  of  fentences.  God 
Convert  you  !  for  nobody  but  He  and 
this  lady  can. 

I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  now  but 
that  you  will  marry,  as  your  father, 
and  all  your  anceftors,  did  before  you  : 
elfe  you  would  have  had  no  title  to  be 
my  heir;  nor  can  your  defcendants  have 
any  title  to  be  yours,  unlefs  they  are 
legitimate;  that's  worth  your  remem- 
brance, Sir  !  —  No  man  is  always  afoot, 
e<very  man  isfornetimes.—But  your  fol- 
lies, I  hope,  are  now  at  an  end. 

I  know,  you  have  vowed  revenge 
againft  this  fine  lady"s  family  :  but  no 
more  of  that,  now.  You  muft  look 
upon  them  all  as  your  relations  ;  and 
forgive,  and  forget.  And  when  they 
fee  you  make  a  good  hufband  and  a 
good  father,  [Which  God  fend,  for  all 
our  fakes!]  they  will  wonder  at  their 
nonfenfical  antipathy,  and  beg  your 
pardon-,  but  while  they  think  you  a 
vile  fellow,  and  a  rake,  how  can  they 
either  love  you,  or  excufe  their  daugh- 
ter? 

methinks  I  could  wi/h  to  give 


a  word  of  comfort  to  the  lady,  who, 
doubtlefs,  mult  be  under  great  fears, 
how  (he  fliall  be  able  to  hold-in  fuch  a 
wild  creature,  as  you  have  hithei  to  been . 
I  would  hint  to  her,  that  by  ftrong  ar- 
guments, and  gentle  words,  (he  may  do 
any-thing  with  you ;  for  though  you 
are  apt  to  be  hot,  gentle  words  will 
cool  you,  and  bring  you  into  the  tem- 
per that  is  neoeflfai  v  for  your  cure. 

Would  to  God,  my  poor  lady,  your 
aunt,  who  is  dead  and  gone,  had  been  a 
proper  patient  for  the  fame  remedy!  God 
reft  her  foul !  No  reflections  upon  her 
memory !  Worth  is  beft  known  by  want ! 
I  know  hers  now  ;  and  if  I  had  went 
firft,  (he  would  by  this  time  have  known 
mine. 

There  |s  great  wifdom  in  that  faying, 
God  fend  me  a  friend,  that  may  tell  me 
of  my  faults:  if  not,  an  enemy,  and  he 
iL-ilL  Not  that  I  am  your  enemy;  and 
that  you  well  know.  The  more  noble 
any  one  is,  the  more  humble :  fo  bear  with 
me,  if  you  would  be  thought  noble.— 
Am  I  not  your  uncle?  And  do  I  not 
defign  to  be  better  to  you  than  your  fa- 
ther could  be  ?  Nay,  I  will  be  your  fa- 
ther too,  when  the  happy  day  comes ; 
fince  you  defire  it :  and  pray  make  my 
compliments  to  my  dear  niece;  and  tell 
her,  I  wonder  much  that  (lie  has  fo  long 
deferred  your  happinefs. 

Pray  let  her  know  as  that  I  will  pre- 
fent  HER  (not^oa)  either  my  Lanca- 
fhire  feat,  or  The  Lawn  in  Hertford- 
fliire,  and  fettle  upon  her  a  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  penny-rents;  to  (hew 
her,  that  we  are  not  a  family  to  take 
bafe  advantages  :  and  you  may  have 
writings  drawn,  and  fettle  as  you  will. 
— Honeft  Pritchard  has  the  rent-roll  of 
both  tfiefe  eftates ;  and  as  he  has  been 
a  good  old  fervant,  I  recommend  him 
to  your  lady's  favour.  I  have  already 
confuted  him:  he  will  tell  you  what 
is  beft  for  you,  and  moft  pleafmg  to 
me. 

I  am  ftill  very  bad  with  my  gout, 
but  will  come  in  a  litter,  as  foon  as  the 
day  is  fixed  :  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my 
heart  to  join  your  hands.  And,  let  me 
tell  you,  if  you  do  not  make  the  beft  of 
hufbands  to  fo  good  a  young  lady,  and 
one  who  has  had  fo  much  courage  fov 
your  fake,  I  will  renounce  you  j  and 
fettle  all  I  can  upon  her  and  hers  by 
you,  and  leave  you  out  of  the  queftion. 

If  any-thing  be  wanting  for  your 
further  fecurity,  I  am  ready  to  give  itj 

though 
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though  you  know,  that  my  word  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  my  bond. 
And  when  the  Harlowes  know  all  this, 
Jet  us  fee  whether  they  are  able  to  blufh, 
and  take  mame  to  themfelves. 

Lady  Sarah  and  Lady  Betty  want 
only  to  know  the  day,  to  make  all  the 
country  round  them  blaze,  and  all  their 
tenants  mad.  And,  if  any-one  of  mine 
be  fober  upon  the  occafion,  Pritchard 
mall  eject  him.  And,  on  the  birth  of 
the  firlt  child,  if  a  fon,  I  will  do  fome- 
thing  more  for  you,  and  repeat  all  our 
rejoicii.gs. 

I  ought  indeed  to  have  written  fooner. 
But  I  knew,  that  if  you  thought  me 
long,  and  were  in  hafte  as  to  your  nup- 
tials, you  would  write  and  tell  me  fo. 
But  my  gout  was  very  troublefome : 
and  I  am  but  a  flow  writer,  you  know, 
at  bell:  for  compbfmg  is  a  thing,  that 
though  formerly  J  was  very  ready  at  it, 
(as  my  Lord  Lexington  ufed  to  fay;) 
yet  having  left  it  off  a  great  while,  I 
am  not  fo  now.  And  I  chofe,  on  this 
occafion,  to  write  all  out  of  my  own 
head  and  memory;  and  to  give  you  my 
btft  advice;  for  I  may  never  have  fuch 
an  opportunity  again.  You  have  had 
[God  mend  you!]  a  ftrange  way  of 
turning  your  back  upon  all  I  have  faid: 
this  once,  I  hope,  you  will  be  more  at- 
tentive to  the  advice  I  give  you  for  your 
own  good. 

I  had  dill  another  end  ;  nay,  two 
other  ends. 

The  one  was,  That  now  you  are  up- 
pn  the  borders  of  wedlock,  as  I  may 
fay,  and  all  your  nuild  oats  'will  be 
foivn,  I  would  give  you  fome  inftruc- 
tions  as  to  your  publick  as  well  as  pri- 
vate behaviour  in  life  ;  which,  intend- 
ing you  fo  much  good  as  I  do,  you 
ought  to  hear;  and  perhaps  would  ne- 
ver have  liftened  to,  on  any  lefs  extra- 
ordinary occafion. 

The  fecond  is,  That  your  dear  lady- 
cleft  (who  is,  it  feems,  herfelf  fo  fine 
and  fo  fententious  a  writer)  will  fee  by 
this,  that  it  is  not  our  faults,  nor  for 
want  of  the  beft  advice,  that  you  was 
not  a  better  man  than  you  have  hither- 
to been. 

And  now,  in  few  words,  for  the  con- 
duct I  would  wifh  you  to  follow  in 
publick,  as  well  as  in  private,  if  you 
would  think  me  worthy  of  advifing.— 
Jt  mall  be  fhort;  fo  be  not  uneafy. 

As  to  the  private  life :  Love  your 
lady  as  ihe  deferves.  Let  jour  aftions 
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fraifeyou.  Be  a  good  rmfband;  and 
fo  give  the  lie  to  all  your  enemies;  and 
make  them  aAV.med  of  their  fcandaJs. 
And  let  us  have  pride  in  faying,  that 
Mifs  Harlowe  has  not  done  either  her- 
felf  or  family  any  difcredit  by  cominq; 
among  us.  Do  this;  ami  I,  and  Lady- 
Sarah  and  Lady  Betty,  will  love  yoa 
for  ever. 

As  to  your  publick  conduct—-  This 
as  follows  is  what  I  could  wifh:  but  I 
reckon  your  lady's  wifdom  will  put  us 
both  right — No  difparagemem,  Sir; 
fince  with  all  your  wit,  you  have  not 
hitherto  fliewn  much  wifdom,  you 
know. 

Get  into  parliament  as  foon  as  you 
can :  for  you  have  talons  to  make  a  great 
figure  there.  Who  fo  proper  toaffilt  in 
making  new  holding  laws,  as  thofe 
whom  no  law  in  being  could  hold? 

Then,  for  fo  long  as  you  will  give 
attendance  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel- 
It's  being  called  a  chapel,  I  hope,  will 
not  difgujt  you:  I  am  fure  I  have 
known  many  a  riot  there: — a  fpeaker 
has  a  hard  time  of  it!  But  we  ^mv  have 
more  decorum — But  wh;it  was  I  going 
to  fay? — I  muft  go  b;;ck. 

For  fo  long  as  you  wiil  give  your  at- 
tendance in  parliament,  for  (b  long  will 
you  be  out  of  mifchief;  out  of  private 
mifchief,  at  leaft:  and  may  St.  Stephen's 
fate  be  yours,  if  you  wilfully  do  pub - 
lick  mifchief! 

When  a  new  election  comes,  you 
will  have  two  or  three  boroughs,  you 
know,  to  chufeoutof: — but  if  you  fhy 
till  then,  I  had  rather  you  were  for  the 
ihire. 

You  will  have  intereft  enough,  I  am 
fure;  and  being  fo  handfome  a  man, 
the  women  will  make  their  hufbands 
vote  for  you. 

I  fliall  long  to  read  your  fpeeches.  I 
expect:  you  will  fpeak,  if occafion  offer, 
the  very  firft  day.  You  want  no  cou- 
rage; and  think  highly  enough  of  yotir- 
felf,  and  lowly  enough  of  every  body 
elfe,  to  fpeak  on  all  occafions. 

As  to  the  methods  of  the  houfe,  yau. 
have  fpirit  enough,  I  fear,  to  be  ton 
much  above  them:  take  care  of  that. — 
I  don't  fo  much  fear  your  wantof  good  - 
manners.  To  men,  you  want  no  de- 
cency, if  they  don't  provoke  yqu:  as 
to  that,  Iwifli  you  would  only  learn  to. 
be  as  patient  of  contradiction  from 
others,  as  you  would  have  other  people 
be  tojou. 

Although 
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Although  I  would  not  have  you  to  be 
a  courtier  j  neither  would  I  have  you  to 
be  a  malcontent.  I  jtmemher  (for  I 
have  it  down)  what  my  old  friend  Ar- 
chibald Hutchcibn  faid;  and  it  was  a 
very  good  faying — (to  Mr.  Secretary 
Craggs,  I  think,  it  was) — '  I  look  upon 
an  adminiftration,  as  entitled  to  every 
vote,  I  can  with  good  conlcience  give 
it;  for  a  Hoofe  of  Commons  fhould 
not  needlefsly  put  drags  upon  the 
wheels  of  government:  and,  when  I 
have  not  given  it  my  vote,  it  was  with 
regret:  and  for  my  country's  fake,  I 
wifhedwith  all  my  heart,  the  mea- 
fure  had  been  fuch  as  I  could  have 
approved/ 

And  another  faying  he  had,  which 
was  this;  '  Neither  can  an  oppofuion, 
neither  can  a  minittry,  be  always 
wrong.  To  be  a  plumb  man  there- 
fore with  either,  is  an  infallible 
mark,  that  that  man  muft  mean  more 
and  worfe  than  he  will  own  he  does 
mean.' 

Are  thefe  fay  ings  bad,  Sir?  Are  they 
tobedefpiled  ? — Wei  It  hen,  why  mould 
J  be  defpil'ed  for  remembering  them, 
and  quoting  them,  as  1  love  to  do? 
Let  me  tell  you,  if  you  loved  my  com- 
pany more  than  you  do,  you  would 
not  be  the  worfe  for  it.  I  may  fay  fo 
without  any  vanity;  fince  it  is  other 
men"!  wifdom,  and  not  my  own,  that  I 
am  fo  fond  of. 

But  to  a^ld  a  word  or  two  more  on 
this  occafion;  and  I  may  never  have 
fuch  another;  for  yon  mttjt  read  this 
through — Love  bonejl  men,  and  herd 
ivitb  them,  in  the  houfn  and  out  of  the 
boufe;  by  whatever  names  they  be  dig- 
nified or  diftinguifhed:  Keep  good  men 
company,  and you  Jkall  be  of  their  num- 
ber. But  did  I,  or  did  I  not,  write 
this  before  ? — Writing  at  fo  many  dif- 
ferent times,  and  fuch  a  quantity,  one 
may  forget. 

You  may  come  in  for  the  title  when 
I  am  dead  and  gone — God  help  me' — 
So  I  would  have  you  keep  an  equili- 
brium. If  once  you  get  the  name  of 
being  a  fine  fpeaker,  you  may  have  any- 
thing: and,  tobefure,  you  have  natural- 
ly a  good  deal  of  elocution  j  a  tongue 
that  would  delude  an  angel,  as  the  wo- 
jnen  fay — To  their  forrow, feme  of  them, 
poor  creatures  ! — A  leading  man  in  the 
Jloufc  of  Commons  is  a  very  important 
character;  becaufe  that  houi'c  has  the 


giving  of  money:  and  money  maket  fke. 
mare  to  go;  aye,  and  queens  and  kings 
too,  fo'metimes,  to  go  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  what  they  might  other- 
wife  chufe  to  go,  let  me  tell  you. 

However,  methinks,  I  would  not 
have  you  take  a  place  neither—It  will, 
double  your  value,  and  yourinterelV,  if 
it  be  believed,  that  you  will  not:  for, 
as  you  will  then  ftand  in  no  man's  \v:;y, 
you  will  have  no  envy;  but  pure  fter- 
ling  refpeclj  and  both  fides  will  court 
you. 

For  your  part,  you  will  not  want  a 
place,  as  fome  others  do,  to  piece  up 
their  broken,  fortunes.  If  you  can 
now  live  reputably  upon  two  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  it  will  be  hard  if  you 
cannothereafter  live  upon  feven  or  eight 
— Lefs  you  will  not  have,  if  you  oblige 
me;  as  now  by  marrying  fo  fine  a  lady, 
very  much  you  will — And  all  this, 
over  and  above  Lady  Betty's  and  Lady 
Sarah's  favours!  What,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  could  poflibly  pofleis  the  proud 
Harlowes!— That  fon,  that  fon  of  theirs! 
— But,  for  his  dear  filter's  fake,  I  will 
fay  no  more  of  him. 

I  never  was  offered  a  place  myfelf: 
and  the  only  one  I  would  have  taken, 
had  I  been  offered  it,  was  majlerofthe 
buckhounds;  for  I  loved  hunting  when 
I  was  young;  and  it  carries  a  good 
found  with  it  for  us  who  live  in  the 
country.  Often  have  I  thought  of  that 
excellent  old  adage;  He  that  eats  the 
king's  goofe,  /hall  be  choaktid  with  his 
feathers.  I  wifli  to  the  Lord,  this  was 
thoroughly  ccniidered  by  place-hunters! 
It  would  be  better  for  them,  and  for 
their  poor  families. 

I  could  fay  a  great  deal  more,  .and  all 
equally  to  the  purpofe.  But  really  I 
am  tired;  and  fo  I  doubt  are  you.  And 
befides,  I  would  refer ve  fomething  for 
converfation. 

My  nieces  Montague,  and  Lady  Sarah, 
and  Lady  Betty,  join  in  compliments, 
to  my  niece  that  is  to  be.  If  (he  would 
chule  to  have  the  knot  tied  among  us, 
pray  tell  her  that  we  (hall  fee  itjecurefo/ 
done:  and  we  will  make  all  the  country 
ring  and  blaze  for  a  week  together. 
But  fo  I  believe  I  faid  before. 

If  any- thing  farther  may  be  needful 
toward  promoting  your  reciprocal  feli- 
city, let  me  know  it;  and  how  you  or- 
der about  the  day;  and  all  that.  The 
inclofed  bill  is  very  much  at  your  fcr- 
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vice.  'Tis  payable  at  fight,  as  what- 
ever elfe  you  may  have  occafion  for, 
(hall  be.  . 

So  God  blefs  you  both;  and  make 
things  as  convenient  to  my  gout  as  you 
can;  though  be  it  whenever  it  will,  I 
will  hobble  to  you;  for  I  long  to  fee 
you;  and  ftill  more  to  fee  my  niece;  and 
am  (in  expectation  of  that  happy  oppor- 
tunity) your  rnojl  afeftionate  uncle, 

M. 


LETTER    XLI. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


THURSDAY,  MAY  25. 

THOU  feeft,  Belford,  how  we  now 
drive  before  the  wind.—  The  dear 
creature  now  comes  almoft  at  the  firft 
word,  whenever  I  defire  the  honour  of 
her  company.  I  told  her  laft  night,  that 
apprehending  delay  from  Pritchard's 
llownefs,  I  was  determined  to  leave  it  to 
my  lord  to  make  his  compliments  in  his 
own  way;  and  had  actually  that  after- 
noon put  my  writings  into  the  hands  of 
a  very  eminent  lawyer,  counfellor  Wil- 
liams, with  directions  for  him  to  draw 
up  fettlements  from  my  owneftate,and 
conformable  to  thofe  of  my  mother; 
which  I  put  into  his  hands  at  the  fame 
time.  It  had  been,  I  allured  her,  no 
i'mall  part  of  nly  concern,  that  her  fre- 
quent difpleafure,  and  our  mutual  mif- 
appreheniions,  had  hindered  me  from 
advifmg  with  her  before  on  this  fubject. 
'  Indeed,  indeed,  my  deareft  life,'  faid 
J,  c  you  have  hitherto  afforded  me  but 
*  a  very  thorny  courtfhip.' 

She  was  filent.  Kisidly  filent.  For 
well  know  I,  that  flie  could  have  re- 
criminated upon  me  with  a  vengeance. 
But  I  was  willing  to  fee,  if  me  were 
not  loth  to  difoblige  me  now.  1  com- 
forted myfelf,  I  faid,  with  the  hopes, 
that  all  my  difficulties  were  now  over, 
and  that  every  paft  difobligation  would 
be  buried  in  oblivion. 

Now,  Belford,  I  have  actually  de- 
polited  theie  writings  with  counfellor 
Williams;  and  I  expect  the  draughts  in 
a  week  at  fartheft.  So  fhall  be  doubly 
armed.  For  if  I  attempt,  ynAfail,  thefe 
will  be  ready  to  throw  in,  to  make  her 


have  patience  with  me  till  I  can  try 
again. 

I  have  more  contrivances  ftill  in  em- 
bryo. I  could  tell  thee  of  an  hundred, 
and  yet  hold  another  hundred  in  petto, 
to  pop  in  as  I  go  along,  to  excite  thy 
furpnze,  and  to  keep  up  thy  attention. 
Nor  rave  thou  at  me;  but,  if  thou  art 
my  friend,  think  ot'Mifs  Hoive's  tetters, 
and  of  \\zrfmugglingfcheme.  All  ow- 
ing to  my  fair  captive's  informations 
and  incitements.  Am  I  not  a  <viUauif 
a/007,  a  Beelzebub,  with  them  already? 
— Yet  no  harm  done  by  me,  nor  Ib 
much  as  attempted? 

Every-thing  of  this  nature,  the  dear 
creature  anfwered,  (with  a  downcaft 
eye,  and  a  bluftiing  cheek)  flie  left  to 
me. 

I  propofed  my  lord's  chapel  for  the 
celebration,  where  we  might  have  the 
prefence  of  Lady  Betty,  Lady  Sarah* 
and  my  two  coufins  Montague. 

She  feemed  not  to  favour  a  publick 
celebration;  and  waved  this  fubject  for 
the  prefent.  I  doubted  not  but  flie 
would  be  as  willing  as  I,  to  decline  a 
publick  wedding;  fo  I  preffed  not  this 
matter  farther  jult  then. 

But  patterns  I  aftiially  produced;  and 
a  jeweller  was  to  bring  as  this  day  fe- 
veral  lets  of  jewels  for  her  choice. 
But  the  patterns  fhe  would  not  open. 
She  fighed  at  the  mention  of  them:  the 
fecond  patterns,  fhe  faid,  that  had  been 
offered  to  her  *.  And  very  perempto- 
rily forbid  the  jeweller's  coming;  as 
well  as  declined  my  offer  of  caufing  my 
mother's  to  be  new-let  at  leaft  for  the 
prefent. 

I  do  allure  thee,  Belford,  I  was  in  ear- 
neft  in  all  this.  My  whole  eftate  is  no- 
thing to  me,  put  in  competition  with 
her  hoped-for  favour. 

She  then  told  me,  that  fhe  had  put 
into  writing  her  opinion  of  my  general 
propofals;  and  there  had  ex  preffed  her 
mind,  as  to  cloaths  and  jewels:  but  on. 
my  ftrange  behaviour  to  her  (for  no 
caufe  that  /be  knew  of)  on  Sunday 
night,  fhe  had  torn  the  paper  in  two. 

I  earneftly  preffed  her  to  let  me  be 
favoured  with  a  light  of  this  paper, 
torn  as  it  was.  And"  after  Ibme  hefi- 
tation,  fhe  withdrew,  and  fent  it  to  me 
by  Dorcas. 

I  perufed  it  again.     It  was  in  aman- 


*  See  Vol.  I.  Page  jz8. 
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ocr  new  to  me,  though  I  had  read  it  fo 
lately:  and,  by  my  foul,  I  could  hardly 
ftand  it.  An  hundred  admirable  crea- 
tures I  called  her  to  myfelf.  But  I 
ehr.rgt  thee,  write  not  a  word  tome  in 
her  favour,  if  thou  meaneft  her  well; 
for  if  I  fpare  her,  it  muft  be  all  exmero 
mo:u, 

Yon  may  eafily  fuppofe,  when  I  was 
re-admitted  to  her  prefence,  that  I  ran 
ever  in  herpraifes,  and  in  vows  of  gra- 
titude, and  everlnltiiiglove.  But  here's 
the  divil ;  me  ftill  receives  all  I  fay 
with  referve;  or  if  it  be  not  with  re- 
ferve,  (he  receives  it  fo  much  as  her  due, 
that  (he  is  not  at  all  raifed  by  it.  Some 
women  are  undone  by  praife,  by  flat- 
tery. I  myfelf,  a  man,  am  proud  of 
praife.  Perhaps  thou  wilt  fay,  that 
thofe  are  moft  proud  of  it,  who  leaft 
deferve  it ;  as  thofe  are  of  riches  and 
grandeur,  who  are  not  born  to  either. 
I  own,  that  to  be  fuperior  to  thefe  foi- 
bles, it  requires  a  foul.  Have  I  not 
then  a  foul  ? — Surely,  I  have. — Let  me 
then  be  coniidered  as  an  exception  to 
the  rule. 

Now  have  I  foundation  to  go  upon  in 
tny  terms.  My  lord,  in  the  exube- 
rance of  his  generofity,  mentions  a 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  penny-rents. 
*Tkis  I  know,  that  were  I  to  marry  this 
lady,  he  would  rather  fettle  upon  her  all 
he  has  a  mind  to  fettle,  than  upon  me. 
He  has  even  threatened,  that  if  I  prove 
not  a  good  huftnnd  to  her,  he  will 
leave  all  he  can  at  his  death  from  me  to 
her.  Yet  confiders  not  that  a  woman 
fo  perfefl  can  never  be  difpleafed  with 
her  hufbaml  but  to  his  difgrace;  for 
who  will  blame  her? — Anotherrcafon, 
why  a  LOVELACE  (hould  not  wifli  to 
marry  a  CLARISSA. 

But  what  a  pretty  fellow  of  an  uncle 
is  this  foolilh  peer,  to  think  of  making 
a  wife  independent  of  her  emperor,  and 
a  rebel  of  courfe;  yet  Smarted  himfelf 
for  an  error  of  this  kind ! 

My  beloved,  in  her  torn  paper,  men- 
tions but  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
for  her  feparate  ufe.  I  infilled  upon 
her  naming  a  larger  fum.  Shefaid.it 
might  then  be  three;  and  I,  for  fear 
Ihe  (hould  fufpeft  very  large  offers, 
named  only  five;  but  added  the  entire 
difpofal  of  all  arrears  in  her  father's 
hands,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, or  whom  (hepleafed. 

slit  laid,  :lm  the  g:,gd  woman  would 


be  uneafy  if  any-thing  more  than  a 
competency  were  done  for  her.  She- 
was  for  fuiting  all  her  difpofitions  of 
this  kind,  (he  faid,  to  the  ufual  'way 
of  life  of  the  perfon.  To  go  beyond 
it,  was  but  to  put  the  benefited  upon 
projects,  or  to  make  them  aukward  in 
a  new  ftate;  when  they  might  (hir.e  in 
that  to  which  they  were  accuftomed. 
And  to  put  it  into*  fo  good  a  mother's 
power  to  give  her  fon  a  beginning  in 
his  bufinefs  at  a  proper  time;  yet  to 
leave  her  fomething  for  herfelf,  to  fet 
her  above  want,  or  above  the  neceflity 
of  taking  back  from  her  child  what  (lie 
had  been  enabled  to  beftow  upon  him; 
would  be  the  height  of  fuch  a  worthy 
parent's  ambition. 

Here's  prudence!  Here's  judgment 
in  fo  young  a  creature!  How  do  I  hate 
the  Harlowes  for  producing  fuch  an 
angel  !— O  why,  why,  did  (he  refufe 
my  fincere  addrefs  to  tie  the  knot  be- 
fore we  came  to  this  houfe  ! 

But  yet,  what  mortifies  my  pride,  is, 
that  this  exalted  creature,  if  I  were  to 
marry  her,  would  not  be  governed  in 
her  behaviour  to  me  by  love,  but  by 
generofity  merely,  or  by  blind  duty; 
and  had  rather  live  fmgle,  than  be 
mine. 

I  cannot  bear  this.  I  would  have 
the  woman  whom  I  honour  with  my 
name,  if  ever  I  confer  this  honour  up- 
on any,  forego  even  her  fuperior  du- 
ties for  me.  I  would  have  her  look  af- 
ter me  when  I  go  out  as  far  as  (he  can 
fee  me,  as  my  rofe-bud  after  her  John- 
ny; and  meet  me  at  my  return  with 
rapture.  I  would  be  the  fubjeft  of 
her  dreams,  as  well  as  of  her  waking 
thoughts.  I  would  have  her  think 
every  moment  loft,  that  is  not  pafled 
with  me:  fingto  me,  read  to  me,  play 
to  me  when  I  pleafed;  no  joy  fo  great 
as  in  obeying  me.  When  I  (hould  be 
inclined  to  love,  overwhelm  me  with  itj 
when  to  be  ferious  or  folitary,  if  ap- 
prehenfive  of  intrufion,  retiring  at  A 
nod;  approaching  me  only  if  I  fmiled 
encouragement:  (leal  not  into  my  pre- 
fence with  filence;  out  of  it,  if  not  no- 
ticed, on  tiptoe.  Be  a  Lady  Eafy  to  all 
my  pleafures,  and  valuing  thofe  moft 
who  moft  contributed  to  them;  only 
fighingin  private,  that  it  was  not  ber. 
felf  at  the  time.  Thus  of  old  did  the 
contending  wives  of  the  honeft  patri- 
archsj  each  recommending  her  hand- 
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Italic!  to  her  lord,  as  (he  thought  it 
would  oblige  hirn>  and  looking  upon 
the  genial  product  as  her  own. 

The  gentle  Waller  fays,  Women  are 
born  to  be  controufd.  Gentle  as  he 
xvasr  he  kn«w  that.  A  tyrant  hufband 
makes  a  dutiful  wife.  And  why  do 
the  fex  love  rakes,  hut  becaufe  they 
know  how  to  direct  their  uncertain 
wills,  and  manage  them? 

*         # 

ANOTHER  agreeable  converfation. 
The  day  of  days  the  fubjecT:.  As  to 
fixing  s  particular  one,  that  need  not 
be  done,  my  charmer  fays,  till  thefet- 
tlements  are  cofnpleated.  As  to  mar- 
rying at  my  lord's  chapel,  the  ladies  of 
rny  family  prefent,  that  would  be  mak- 
ing a  publick  affair  of  itj  and  the  dear 
creature  obferved  with  regret,  that  it 
feemed  to  be  my  lord's  intention  to 
make  it  fo. 

It  could  not  be  imagined,  I  faid,  but 
trfiat  his  lordmip's  fetting  out  in  a  lit- 
ter, and  coming  to  town,  as  well  as  his 
tafte  for  glare,  and  the  joy  he  would 
take  to  fee  me  married  at  laft,  and  to 
her  dear  felf,  would  give  it  as  much 
the  air  of  a  publick  marriage,  as  if 
the  ceremony  were  performed  at  his  own 
chapel,  all  the  ladies  prefent. 

'  I  cannot,'  faid  (he,  '  endure  the 
thoughts  of  a  publick  day.  It  will 
carry  with  it  an  air  of  infult  upon  my  - 
whole  family.  And  for  my  part,  if 
my  lord  will  not  take  it  amifs,  [And  . 
perhaps  he  will  not,  as  the  motion 
came  not  from  himfelf,  but  from 
you,  Mr.  Lovelace]  I  will  very 
willingly  difpenfe  with  his  lord- 
fhip's  prefence;  the  rather,  as  drefs 
and  appearance  will  then  be  unnecef- 
fary;  for  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
decking  my  perfon  while  my  parents 
are  in  tears.' 

How  excellent  this !  Yet  do  not  her 
parents  richly  deferve  to  be  in  tears  ? 

See,  Belford,  with  fo  charming  a 
nicenefs,  we  might  have  been  a  long 
time  ago  upon  the  verge  of  the  ftate, 
and  yet  fqund  a  great  deal  to  do,  be- 
fore we  entered  into  it. 

All  obedience,  ail  refignation—  No 
will  but  hers.  I  withdrew-,  and  wrote 
direcliy  to  my  lord;  and  fhe  not  difap- 
proving  of  it,  I  fent  it  away.  Th* 
purport  as  follows;  for  I  took  no  copy. 
That  I  was  much  obliged  to  his  lord- 
fiiip  for  his  intended  goodnefs  to  me,  on 
an  occafion  the  iijoft  i'olcmn  wf  my 
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life.  That  the  admirable  lady,  whom 
he  fo  juftly  praifed,  thought  his  lord- 
fhip's  propofalsin  her  favour  too  high. 
That  Ihe  chofe  not  to  make  a  publick 
appearance^  if,  without  difobliging  my 
friends,  (he  could  avoid  it,  till  a  re- 
conciliation with  her  own  could  be  ef- 
fected. That  although  fhe  exprefled  a 
grateful  fenfeof  his  lordlhip's  confent 
to  give  her  to  me  with  his  own  handj 
yet  prefuming,  that  the  motive  to  this 
kind  intention  was  rather  to  do  her  ho- 
nour, than  it  otherwife  would  have 
been  his  own  choice,  (efpecially  as 
travelling  would  be  at  this  time  fo  in- 
convenient to  him)  fhe  thought  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  fave  his  lordfhip  trouble  on 
thisoccafion  j  and  hoped  he  would  take 
as  meant  her  declining  the  favour. 

That  the  Lawn  will  be  mod  accept- 
able to  us  both  to  retire  to;  and  the  ra- 
ther, as  it  is  fo  to  his  lordftiip. 

But,  if  he  pleafes,  the  jointure  may 
be  made  from  my  own  eftate;  leaving 
to  his  lord/hip's  goodnefs  the  alterna- 
tive. 

I  conclude  with  telling  him,  That  I 
had  offered  to  prefent  the  lady  his  lord- 
(hip's  bill;  but  on  her  declining  to  ac- 
cept of  it,  (having  myfelf  no  prefent 
occafion  for  it)  I  return  it  inclofed, 
with  my  thanks,  4=fr. 

And  is  not  this  going  a  plaguy 
length  ?  What  a  figure  mould  I  make 
in  rakifh  annals,  if  at  laft  I  (hould  be 
caught  in  my  own  gin  ? 

The  fex  may  fjy  what  they  will,  but 
a  poor  innocent  fellow  had  need  to  take 
great  care  of  himfelf,  when  he  dances 
upon  the  edge  of  the  matrimonial  pre- 
cipice. Many  a  faint-hearted  man, 
when  he  began  in  jsft,  or  only  defigned 
to  ape  gallantry,  has  been  forced  into 
earneft,  by  being  over-prompt,  and 
taken  at  his  word,  not  knowing  how 
to  own  that  he  meant  lefs  than  the  lady 
fuppofed  he  meant.  I  am  the  better 
enabled  to  judge  that  this  muft  have 
been  the  cafe  of  many  a  i'neaking  var- 
let;  becaufe  I,  who  know  the  female 
world  as  well  as  any  man  in  it  of  my 
(landing,  am  fo  frequently  in  doubt  of 
myfelf,  and  know  not  what  to  make  of 
the  matter. 

Then  thefe  little  fly  rogues,  howlhey 
lie  couchant,  ready  to  ipring  upon  us 
harmlefs  fellows  the  moment  w£  are  in 
their  reach! — When  the  ice  is  once 
broken  for  them,  how  fwiftlycan  they 
make  to  port— Mean  time,  the  fubjecl: 
4  B  they 
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-  they  c'ail  \kibfpeak  to,  lhe,y  moft  think 
'  of.     Nor  can  you  talk  of  the  ceremony 

before  they  have  laid  out  in  their  minds 

•  how  it  is  all  to  be.     Little  faucy-face 
-defignsrs!  how  firft  they  draw  thero- 
'  felves  in,  then  us  ! 

But  be  all  thefe  things  as  they  will, 

•  Lord  M.  never  in  his  life  received  fo 
handfome  a  letter  as  this  from  his  ne- 
phew 

LOVELACE. 

The  lady,  after  having  given  to  Mifs 
Howe  the  particulars  contained  in 
Mr.  Lovelace^  slajl  letter,  thusex- 
pre/es  herfelf: 

<  A  PRINCIPAL  confolation  arifing 

•  «  from  thefe  favourable  appearances, 
«  is,  that  I,  who  have  now  but  one 
«  only  friend,  (hall  moft  probably,  and 
'  if  it  be  not  my  own  fault,  have  as 

*  many  new  ones  as  there  are  pcribns 
'  *  in  Mr,  Lovelace's  family;  and  this 

*  whether  Mr.  Lovelace  treat  me  kind- 
•!y  or  not.     And  who  knows,  but 

.  •  that  by  degrees,  thofe  new  friends, 
«  by  their  rank  and  merit,  may  have 

*  weight  enough  to  get  me  reftored  to 
«  the  "favour   of  my  relations?    Till 

"•«  which  can  be  effected,  I  (hall  not  be 
«  tolerably  eafy.  Happy  I  never  ex- 
'  peft  to  tic.  Mr.  Lovelace's  mind 

'  «  and  mine  are  vaftly  different;  diffe- 

'  *  rent  effinitiali. 

*  But  as  matters  are  at  prefent  cir- 
«  cumftanced,  I  pray  you,  my  dear 
«  fiicnd,  to  keep  to  yourlelf  every- 

*  thing  that  might  bring  difcredit  to 
'  hinC  if  revealed. — Better  any-bodjr 

'*  expofe  a  man  than  a  wife,  if  I  am  to 
*.  be  his;  and  what  isfaid  by  you  will 
*>  bethought  to  come  from  me. 

1  Irlhall  .be  my  corfftant  prayer,  that 

1  all  the  felicities  which  thi»  world  can 

v    *  afFord,,  may  be.youi s  :   and  that  the 

'  Almighty  will  never  fufter  you  nor 

*  yoilrs,  to  the  retnoteit   polterity,  to 

*  want    fuch    a   friend   as    my    Anna 

*  HowC  has  been  to  her 
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LOVELACE,'  TO-  JOHN    BEU- 

I'ORD, 


N  D  now,  that  my  beloved  feems 
fee  u  re  in  my  net*  .for  my  project 
the  yjixcu  Miifs  iiowe,  and  upon 


her  mother:  in  which  the  officious 
pt-ancer  Hickman  is  to  come  in  for  a 
dam. 

*  But  why  upon  her  mother,'  me- 
thinks  thou  alkelt;  «  who,  unknown  to 
«  herfelf,  has  only  acled,  by:,th,y..im- 
'  pulfe,  through  thy  agent  Jofeph  Le- 
'  man,  upon  the  folly  of  old  Tony  th« 
'  uncle?' 

No  matter  for  that :  (lie  believes  ihe 
a6ls  upon  her  own  judgment;  and  de- 
ferves  to  bepuniftied  for  pretending  to 
judgment,  when  (he  has  none. — Eveiy 
living  foul,  but  myielf,  I  can  tell  thee, 
(hall  be  punimed,  that  treats  either 
cruelly  or  difrefpeftfully  fo  adored  a 
lady. — Whataphgue!  is  it  not  enough 
that  ihe  is  teazed  and  tormented  in  per- 
fon  by  me  ? 

I  have  already  broken  the  matter  fo 
our  three  confederates;  as  a  fuppofid, 
not  a  rejblvtaon  cafe  indeed.  And  yet 
they  know,  that  with  me,  in  a  pieca  of 
mifchief,  execution  with  it's  fwifteft 
feet,  is  feldom  three  paces  behind  pro- 
jection, which  hardly  ever  limps  nei- 
ther. 

MOWBRAY  is  not  againft  it.  It  is 
a  fcheme,  he  fays,  worthy  of  us  :  and 
we  have  not  done  any-thing  for  a  good 
while,  that  has  made  a  noife. 

BELTON  indeed  hefitates  a  little,  be- 
caufe  matters  go  wrong  between  him 
and  his  Thomafine;  and  the  poor  fel- 
low has  not  the  courage  to  have  his 
fore  place  probed  to  the  bottom. 

TOURVILLE  has  ftarted  a  frefli 
game,  and  (hrugs  his  moulders,  and 
mould  not  cbufe  to  go  abroad  at  pre- 
fent, if  I  pleafe.  For  I  apprehend  that 
(from  the  nature  of  the  projeft)  there 
will  be  a  kind  of  neceffity  to  travel,  till 
all  i»  blown  over. 

To  ME,  one  country  is  as  good  as 
another;  and  I  (hall  foon,  I  fuppofe, 
chufe  to  quit  this  paltry  ifland ;  except 
the  miftrefs  of  my  fate  will  confent  to 
cohabit  at  horne-^  and  fo  lay  me  under 
no  neceflity  of  fur  prizing  her  into  fa- 
reign  parts.  TRAVELLING,  thou 
.knowett,  gives  the  fexes  charming  op- 
portunities of  being  familiar  with  one 
another.  A  very  tew  days  and  nights 
mult  now  decide  all  matters  bewixtme 
and  my  fair  inimitable. 

DOLEMAN,  who  can  aft  in  thefe 
caufes  only  as  chamber-counfel,  will 
inform  us  by  pen  and  ink,  [his  right- 
hand'and  right-fide  having  not  yet  been 
lUuck,  and  tlit  other  fide  beginning  to 
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be  fenfible]  of  all  that  (hall  occur  in 
our  abfence. 

As  for  THEE,  we  had  rather  have 
thy  company  than  not;  for,  although 
thou  art  a  wretched  fellow  at  contriv- 
ance, yet  art  thou  intrepid  at  execu- 
tion. But  as  thy  prefent  engagements 
make  thy  attendance  uncertain,  I  am 
not  for  making  thy  part  neceflary  to 
our  fcheme;  but  for  leaving  thee  to 
come  after  us  when  abroad.  I  know 
thou  canft  not  long  live  without  us. 

The  project,  in  fhort,  is  this: — Mrs. 
Howe  has  an  elder  fifter  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  who  is  lately  a  widow;  and  I 
am  well  informed,  that  the  mother  and 
daughter  have  engaged,  before  the  lat- 
ter is  married,  to  pay  a  vifit  to  this  la- 
dy, who  is  rich,  and  intends  Mils  for 
her  heirefs;  and  in  the  interim  will 
make  her  fome  valuable  prefents  on  her 
approaching  nuptials;  which,  as  Mrs. 
Howe,  who  loves  money  more  than  any- 
thing but  herfelf,  told  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, would  be  <wortb  fetching. 

Now,  Jack,  nothing  more  need  be 
done,  than  to  hire  a  little  trim  veffel, 
which  (hall  fail  a  pleafuring  backward 
and  forward  to  Portsmouth,  Spithead, 
and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  for  a  week  or 
fortnight  before  weenter  upon  ourparts 
of  the  plot.  And  as  Mrs.  Howe  will 
be  for  making  the  beft  bargain  (he  can 
for  her  paffage,  the  mailer  of  the  vef- 
fel may  have  orders  (as  a  perquifite  al- 
lowed him  by  his  owners)  to  take  what 
(he  will  give:  and  the  mailer's  name, 
be  it  what  you  will,  (hall  be  Ganmore 
on  the  occaiion ;  for  I  know  a  rogue  of 
that  name,  who  is  not  obliged  to  be  of 
any  country,  any  more  than  we. 

Well,  then,  we  will  imagine  them 
on  board.  I  will  be  there  in  difguife. 
They  know  not  any  of  ye  four — fup- 
pofmg  (the  fcheme  fo  inviting)  that 
thou  canft  be  one. 

'Tie  plaguy  hard,  if  we  cannot  find', 
or  make  a  ftorm. 

Perhaps  they  will  be  fea-fick:  but 
whether  they  be  or  not,  no  doubt  they 
will  keep  their  cabin. 

Here  will  be  Mrs'.  Howe,  Mifs 
Howe,  Mr.  Hickman,  a  maid,  and  a 
footman,  I  fuppofe;  and  thus  we  will 
order  it: 

I  know  it  will  be  hard  weather:  I 
know  it  will:  and  before  there  can  be 
the  lead  fufpicion  of  the  matter,  we 
fhall  be  in  fight  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey, 
Dieppe,  Cherbourg,  or  any-whither  on 


the  French  coaft  that  it  mall  pleafe  us 
to  agree  with  the  winds  to  blow  us: 
and  then,  fecuring  the  footman,  and 
the  women  being  feparated,  one  of  us, 
according  to  lots  that  may  be  caft,  (hall 
overcome,  either  by  perfuafion  or  force, 
the  maid-fervant:  that  will  be  no  hard 
tafk;  and  fhe  is  a  likely  wench:  [I 
have  feen  her  often]  one,  Mrs.  Howey 
nor  can  there  be  much  difficulty  there; 
for  fhe  is  full  of  health  and  life;  and 
has  beenlong  a  widow:  another,  ['T/ta/,* 
fays  the  princely  lion,  '  muft  be  /.rj 
the  fancy  daughter;  who  will  be  too- 
much  frighted  to  make  great  refiftance: 
[Violent  fpirits,  in  that  fex,  are  feldom. 
true  fpirits —  'Tis  but  where  they  raw: } 
—and  after  beating  about  the  coaft  for' 
three  or  four  days  For  recreation's  fake, 
and  to  make  fure  work,  and  till  we  fee 
our  fnllen  birds  begin  to  eat  and  fip,  we 
will  fet  them  all  on  fhore  where  it  will 
be  moft  convenient;  fell  the  veffel,  [To 
Mrs.  Townfend's  agents,  with  all  my 
heart,  or  to  fome  other  fmugglers]  or 
give  it  to  Ganmore;  and  purfue  our 
travels,  and  tarry  abroad  till  all  is 
huihed  up. 

Now  I  know  thou  wilt  make  diffi- 
culties, as  it  is  thy  way;  while  it  is 
mine  to  conquer  them.  My  other  vaf- 
fals  made  theirs;  and  I  condefcendedto 
obviate  them:  as  thus  I  will  thine,  firit 
ftating  them  for  thee  according  to  what 
I  know  of  thy  phlegm. 

4  What,'  in  the  firft  place,  wilt  thou 
aik,  '  (hall  be  done  with  Hickman  > 
'  who  will  be  in  full  parade  of  drefs 
'  and  primnefs,  in  order  to  fhe\v  the 
'  old  aunt  what  a  deviliih  cleverfellow 
'  of  a  nephew  fhe  is  to  have.' 

What! — I'll  tell  thee— Hickman,'in 
good  manners,  will  leave  the  women 
in  their  cabin — and,  to  fhew  his  cou- 
rage with  his  breeding,  be  upon  deck. 

'  Well,  and  fuppofe  he  is'?' 

Suppofe  he  is  ! — Why  then  I  hope  it 
is  eaiy  for  Ganmore,  or  any-body  elfe, 
myfelf  fuppofe  in  my  pea-jacket  and 
great  watch -coat,  (if  any  other  make 
a  fcruple  to  do  it)  while  he  Hands  in 
the  way,  gaping  and  daring  like  a  no- 
vice, to  ftumble  againft  him,  and  pufh 
him  overboard! — A  rich  thought! — Is 
it  not,  Belford  ? — He  is  certainly  plaguy 
officious  in  the  ladies  coi  refpondence; 
and,  I  am  informed,  plays  double  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter,  in  fear  of 
both. — Doft  not  fee  him,  Jack? — I  do 
p— popping  up  and  down,  kis  wig  and 
4  B  a  hat 
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hat  floating  by  him;  and  paddling, 
pawing,  and  darning,  like  a  frighted 
mongrel— I  am  afraid  he  never  ven- 
tured to  learn  tofwim. 

«  But  thou  wilt  not  drown  the  poor 
«  fellow;  wilt  thou?' 

No,  no! — That  is  not  neceflary  to 
the  project — I  hate  to  do  mifchiefs  fu- 
pererogatory.  The  flciff  fliall  be  ready 
to  fave  him,  while  the  veflel  keeps  it's 
courfe:  he  fliall  be  fet  on  (hore  with  the 
lofs  of  wig  and  hat  only,  and  of  half 
of  his  little  wits,  at  the  place  where  he 
embarked,  or  any-where  elfe. 

'  Well,  but  fliall  we  not  be  in  danger 
'  of  being  hanged  for  three  fuch  enor- 
'  mousrapes,  although  Hickman fliould 
•  efcape  with  only  a  bellyfull  of  fea- 
'  water  ?' 

Yes,  to  be  fure,  when  caught — But 
is  there  any  likelihood  of  that? — Be- 
fidcs,  have  we  not  been  in  danger  before 
now  for  worfe  fails  ?  — And  what  is 
there  in  being  only  in  danger?— -If  we 
actually  were  to  appear  in  open  day  m 
England  before  matters  are  made  up, 
there  will  be  greater  likelihood,  that 
thefe  women  will  not  profecute,  than 
that  they  will. — For  my  own  part,  I 
fliould  wifli  they  may.  Would  not  a 
brave  fellow  chuie  to  appear  in  court  to 
fuch  an  arraignment,  confronting  wo- 
men who  would  do  credit  to  his  at- 
tempt? This  country  is  more  merciful 
In  thefe  cafes,  than  in  any  Gibers  i  I 
mould  therefore  like  to  put  rnyfelf  up- 
on my  country. 

Let  me  indulge  a  few  reflections  up- 
on what  thou  mayeft  think  the  nuorjl 
that  can  happen.  I  will  fuppofe  that 
thou  art  one  of  us;  and  that  all  five 
are  actually  brought  to  trial  on  this 
occafion:  how  bravely  fliall  we  enter  a 
court,  /  at  the  head  of  you,  drefled 
out  each  man,  as  if  to  his  wedding  ap- 
pearance ! — You  arc  fure  of  all  the  wo- 
men, old  and  young,  of  your  fide.— 

*  What  brave   fellows! — What  fine 
4  gentlemen! — There  goes  a  charming 
'  handfome  man  ('—meaning  me,  to  be 
fure ! — '  Who  could  find  in  their  hearts 

•  to  hang  fuch  a  gentleman  as  that?' 
whifpers  one  lady,  fitting  perhaps  on 
the  right-hand  of  the  recorder:   [I  fup- 
pofe the  fcene  to  be  in  London]  while 
another   difbelieves  that   any  woman 


could  fairly  fwear  agalnff  me.  All 
will  croud  after  me:  it  will  be  each, 
man's  happinefs  (if  ye  lhall  chance  to 
be  bafliful)  to  be  negleaed.  I  mail 
be  found  to  be  the  greateft  criminal; 
and  my  fafety,  for  which  the  general 
voice  will  be  engaged,  will  be  yours. 

But  then  comes  the  triumph  of  tri- 
umphs, that  will  make  the  accufed  look 
up,  while  the  accufers  are  covered  with 
confufion. 

« Make  room  there! — Stand  by — Give 
*  back  !'— One  receiving  a  rap,  another 
an  elbow,  half  a  fcore  a  pufli  apiece! 
Enter  the  flow-moving,  hood- faced, 

down- looking  plaintiffs. 
And  firft  the  widow,  with  a  forrow- 
ful  countenance,  though  half-veiled, 
pitying  her  daughter  more  than  herfelf. 
The  people,  the  women  especially,  who, 
on  this  occafion  will  be  five-fixths  of 
the  fpe&ators.reproaching  her — 'You'd 
'  have  the  conf'cience,  would  you,  to 
'  have  five  fuch  brave  gentlemen  as 
'  thefe  hanged  foi  you  know  not  what?' 
Nextcomes  the  popr  maid — who  per- 
haps had  been  ravifhed  twenty  times, 
btfore;  and  had  not  appeared  now,  but 
for  company-fake;  mincing,  firnpering, 
weeping,  by  turns;  not  knowing  whe- 
ther (he  ftiould  be  lorry  or  glad. 

But  every  eye  dwells  upon  Mifs !— 
f  See,  fee,  the  handfomegentleman  bow 
*  to  her!' 

To  the  very  ground,  to  b$  fure,  I 
fliall  bow;  and  kifs  my  hand. 

'  See -her  confufion  !  See!  She  turns 
'  from  him!' — 'Ah!  that's  becaufe  it  is 
'  in  open  court!'  cries  an  arch  one. 
While  others  admire  her— '  Ay!  that's 
'  a  girl  worth  venturing  one's  neck 
«  for!' 

Then  fliall  we  be  praifed— Even  the 
judges,  and  the  whole  crouded  bench, 
will  acquit  us  in  their  hearts;  and 
every  fmgle  man  wifli  he  had  been  mel 
—The  women,  all  the  time,  difclaim- 
ing  profecution,  were  the  cafe  to  be  their 
own.  To  be  fure,  Belford,  the  fufferers 
cannot  pjit  half  fo  good  a  face  upon  the 
matter  as  we. 

Then  what  a  noife  will  this  matter 
make!  Is  it  not  enough,  fuppofe  us 
moving  from  the  prifon  to  the  Seflions 
Houfe  *,  to  make  a  noble  heart  thump 
it  away  moft  glorioufly,  when  fuch  an, 


*  Within  thefe  few  years  part,  a  paflage  has  been  made  from  the  prifon  to  the  Seflions 
Houfe,  whereby  malefactors  are  carried  into  court  \yithout  going  through  the  ftrcet.  i.ove- 
lace'i  triumph  on  their  fuppofcd  march  ihews  the  wifdom  of  this  alteration. 
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cnc  finds  himfelf  attended  to  his  trial 
by  a  parade  of  guards  and  officers,  of 
miens  and  afpecVs  warlike  and  unwar- 
like;  himfelf  their  whole  care,  and 
their  bufmei's! — weapons  in  theirhands, 
fome  bright,  fome  rutty,  equally  vene- 
rable for  their  antiquity  and  inoffen- 
fivenefs !  ethers  of  more  authoritative 
tlemeanor,  (trutting  before  with  fine 
painted  liaves!  Hioals  of  people  follow- 
ing, with  a  '  Which  is  he  whom  the 
'  young  lady  appears  againft?'— Then, 
let  us  look  down,  lookup,  look  round, 
which  way  we  will,  we  fliall  lee  all  the 
doors,  the  (hops,  the  windows,  the  fign- 
irons,  and  balconies,  (garrets,  gutters, 
and  chimney-tops  included)  all  white- 
capt,  black-hooded,  and  periwigged, 
or  crop-eared  up  by  the  immobile  <vul- 
gus :  while  the  ftoatmgjlreet-feuartnersy 
who  have  feen  us  pals  by  at  one  place, 
run  with  ftretched-out  necks,  and 
{trained  eye- balls,  a  round-about  way, 
and  elbow  and  moulder  themfelves  into 
places  by  which  we  have  not  pafled,  in 
order  to  obtain  another  fight  of  us ; 
every  ftreet  continuing  to  pour  out  it's 
fwaims  of  late-comers,  to  add  to  the 
gathering  fnowball $  who  are  content 
to  take  defcriptions  of  our  perfons,  be- 
haviour, and  countenances,  from  thofe 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been 
in  time  to  fee  us. 

Let  me  tell  thee,  Jack,  I  fee  not  why 
(to  judge  according  to  our  principles 
and  practices)  we  fhould  not  be  as  much 
elated  in  our  inarch,  were  this  to  hap- 
pen to  us,  as  others  may  be  upon  any 
other  the  mofi.mob-attraffit2f{f>ccafiQn—- 
Suppofe  a  lord-mayor  on  his  gawdy, 
fuppofe  a  victorious  general,  or  ambaf- 
fador,  On  his  publick  entry — Suppofe 
(as  I  began  with  the  lo^we/f)  the grandeft 
parade  that  can  be  fuppofed,  a  corona- 
tion— For,  in  all  thefe,  do  not  the  royal- 
guard,  the  heroick  train  -bands,  the  pen- 
dent, clinging  throngs  of  fpe&ators, 
with  their  waving  heads  rolling  to-and- 
fro  from  houfe-tops  to  houfe-bottoms 
and  ftreet-ways,  as  I  have  above  de- 
fcribed,  make  the  principal  part  of  the 
raree-ftiew  ? 

And  let  me  afk  thee,  If  thou  doft  not 
think,  that  either  the  mayor,  the  am- 
baflador,  or  the  general,  would  not 
niake  very  pitiful  figures  on  their  galas, 
did  not  the  trumpets  and  tabrets  call 


together  the  canaille  to  gaze  at  them?— • 
Nor  perhaps  fliould  we  be  the  moft 
guilty  heroes  neither  :  for  who  knows 
how  the  magiftratc  may  have  obtained 
his  gold  chain  ?  While  the  general  pro- 
bably returns  from  cutting  of  throats, 
and  from  murders,  ianc~Hfied  by  cuf- 
tom  only. — Cafar,  we  are  told  *,  had 
won,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fix,  when  he 
was  aiTafiinated,  fifty  pitched  battles, 
had  taken  by  sflault  above  a  thoufand 
towns,  anJ  flain  near  1,200,000  men  ; 
I  fuppofe  exclusive  of  thofe  who  feiloti 
his  own  fide  in  flaying  them.  Are  not 
you  and  I,  Jack,  innocent  men,  and 
babes  in  fwadling-cloaths,  compared  to 
Caefar,  andtohispredecefibrin  heroifm, 
Alexander,  dubbed  for  murders  and  de- 
predation Magnus  ? 

The  principal  difference  that  fti  ikes 
me  in  the  comparifon  between  us  and 
the  mayor,  the  ambaflador,  the  general, 
on  their  gawdies,  is,  that  the  mob  make 
a  greater  noife,  a  louder  huzzaing,  ia 
the  one  cafe  than  the  other,  which  is 
called  acclamation,  and  ends  frequently 
in  higher  tafte,  by  throwing  dead  ani- 
mals at  one  another,  before  they  dif- 
perfe;  in  which  they  have  as  much  joy, 
as  in  the  former  part  of  the  triumph  : 
while  they  will  attend  us  with  all  the 
marks  of  an  awful  or  filent  (at-  moft 
only  awhifpering)  refpeft;  their  mouths 
diftended,  as  if  fet  open  with  gags,  and 
their  voices  generally  loft  in  goggle- 
eyed  admiration. 

Well,  but  fuppofe,  after  all,  we  are 
convicted ;  what  have  we  to  do,  but  in 
time  to  make  over  our  eftates,  that  the 
Iheriffs  may  not  revel  in  our  fpoils  ?— - 
There  is  no  fear  of  being  hanged  for 
fuch  a  crime  as  this,  while  we  have 
money  or  friexds.—And  fuppofe  even 
the  worfc,  that  two  or  three  were  to  die,  . 
have  we  not  a  chance,  each  man  oi  us, 
toefcape?  The  devil's  in  them,  if  they'll 
hang  five  for  ravifliing  three! 

I  know  I  fliall  get  off  for  one-— were 
it  but  for  family-fake:  and  being  a 
handfome  fellow,  I  fliall  have  a  dozen 
or  two  of  young  maidens,  all  drefled  in 
white,  go  to  court  to  beg  my  life — And 
what  a  pretty  fhew  they  will  make, with 
their  white  hoods,  white  gowns,  white 
petticoats,  white  fcarves,  white  gloves, 
kneeling  for  me,  with  their  white  hand- 
kerchiefs at  their  eyes,  in  two  pretty 


*  Pliny  gives  this  account^  putting  the  number  of  men  flain  at  1,100,092.    See  alfo 

i/jpfius 


rows. 
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rows,  as  Ms  majefty  walks  through 
them,  and  nods  my  pardon  for  their, 
lakes  !— Anil,  if  once  pardoned,  all  is 
over:  for,  Jack,  in  a  crime  of  this  na- 
ture there  lies  no  appeal,  as  in  a  mur- 
der. 

So  thou  feeft  the  worft  that  can  hap- 
pen, mould  we  not  make  the  grand  tour 
upon  this  occafion,  but  ftay  and  -take 
our  trials.  But  it  is  molt  likely,  that 
they  will  not  profecute  at  all.  If  not, 
no  rifque  on  our  fide  will  be  run;  only 
taking  our  pleafure  abroad,  at  the  worft; 
leaving  friends  tired  of  us,  in  order, 
after  a  time,  to  return  to  the  fame 
friends  endeared  to  us,  as  we  to  them, 
by  abfence. 

This,  Jack,  is  my  fcheme,atthe  firft 
running.  I  know  it  is  capable  of  im- 
provement— For  example  :  I  can  land 
thele  ladies  in  France;  whip  over  before 
they  can  get  a  paflage  back,  or  before 
Hickman  can  have  recovered  his  fright; 
and  ib  iind  means  to  entrap  my  be- 
loved on  board — And  then  all  will  be 
right;  and  I  need  not  care  if  I  were  ne- 
ver to  return  to  England. 

Memorandum,  To  be  con  ficlered  of — 
Whether,  in  order  to  compleat  my 
vengeance,  I  cannot  contrive  to 
kidnap  away  eithei  James  Harlowe 
or  Solmes?  or  both?  A  man, 
Jack,  would  not  go  into  exile  for 
nothing. 


LETTER    XLIII. 

M*.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


IF,  Belford,  thou  likeft  not  my  plot 
upon  Mifs  Howe,  1  have  three  or 
four  more  as  good  in  my  own  opinion  ; 
better,  perhaps,  they  will  be  in  thine: 
and  Ib  'tis  but  getting  loofe  from  thy 
prefent  engagement,  and  thou  ftialt  pick 
and  chufe.  But  as  for  thy  three  brethren, 
they  muft  do  as  I  would  have  them  : 
and  fo,  indeed,  muft  thou  —  Elfe  why 
am  I  your  general  ?  But  I  will  refer 
this  fubjeft  to  it's  proper  i'eafon.  Thou 
knoweft  that  I  never  abfolutely  con- 
clude upon  a  projecl,  till  'tis  time  for 
execution;  and  then  lightning  ftrikes 
not  quicker  than  I. 

And  now  to  the  fubjeft  next  my 
henrt. 

Wilt  thou  believe  me,  when  I  tell 


thee,  that  I  have  fomany  contrivances 
riling  xip  and  crouding  upon-  me  for 
preference,  with  regard  to  my  Glorrana, 
that  I  hardly  know  which  to  chufe  ?— 
I  could  tell  thee  of  no  lefs  than  fix 
princely  ones,  any  of  which  mujl  do. 
But,  as  the  dear  creature  has  not  grudg- 
ed giving  me  trouble,  I  think  I  ought 
not,  in  gratitude,  to  fpare  combuftibles 
for  her;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  make 
her  ftare  and  ftand  aghaft,  by  fpringing 
three  or  four  mines  at  once. 

Tliou  remembered  what  Shakefpeare, 
in  his  Troilus  and  Creflida,  makes 
Heftor,  who,  however,  is  not  ufed  to 
boaft,  fay  to  Achilles  in  an  interview 
between  them ;  and  which,  applied  t» 
this  watchful  lady,  and  to  the  vexation 
me  has  given  me,  and  to  the  certainty  I 
now  think  I  have  of  fubduing  her,  will 
run  thus:  Suppofing  the  charmer  before 
me;  and  I  meditating  her  fweet  perfon 
from  head  to  foot— 

'  Henceforth,  0  •watchful  fair-one  !    guard 
'  thee  well : 

«  For  1 11  not  kill  thee  there!  nor  there !  nor 

'  there! 

But,  by  the  xcne  that  circles  Vcnuf  voalfl, 
I'll  kill  thee  ev'ry  where;  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Thou,  wifeft  Bclfird,  pardon  me  this  brag: 
Hfr  ivatcbfulneji  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deedt  to  match  thewon/i, 
Or  may  I  never——* 

Then,  I  imagine  thee  interpofing  to 
qualify  my  impatience,  as  Ajax  did  to 

Achilles— 

*  .         DoMot  chafe  thee,  coufm : 

«  —  •  AnTlet  thefe  threats  alone, 

1  Till  accident  or  furfcje  bring  thee  to  it." 

All  that  vexes  me,  in  the  midft  of 
my  gloried-in  devices,  is,  that  there  is 
a  lorry  fellow  in  the  world,  who  has 
prelumedto  queftion,  whether  the  prize, 
when  obtained,  is  worthy  of  the  pains 
itcoftsme:  yet  knows,  with  what  pa- 
tience and  trouble  a  bird-man  will 
fpiead  an  acre  of  ground  with  gins  and 
fnares;  fet  up  his  ftalking-horfe,  his 
glafles;  plant  his  decoy-birds,  and  in- 
vite the  feathered  throng  by  his  whiftle; 
and  all  his  prize  at  laft  (the  reward  of 
early  hours,  and  of  a  whole  morning's 
pains)  only  a  fimple  linnet. 

To  be  ferious,  Belford,  I  muft  ac- 
knowledge, that  all  our  purfuits,  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  are  only  trifles 
of  different  forts  and  fizes,  proportioned 

to 
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to  our  years  and  views:  but  then  is  not 
a  fine  woman  the  nobleft  trifle,  that 
»ver  was  or  could  be  obtained  by  man? 
—And  to  what  purpofe  do  we  fay  ob- 
tained^ if  it  be  not  in  the  way  we  wifh 
for?— If  a  man  is  rather  to  be2wpri?e, 
than  flie  his  ? 

*        * 

AND  now,  Belford,  what doft think? 

'  That  thou  art  acurfed  fellow  if — ' 

If— No  it's— But  I  mall  be  very  fick 
to-morrow.  I  fhall,  'faith. 

<  Sick!— Why  fick?   What  a  devil 

*  fhouldft  thou  be  fick  for?' 

For  more  good  reafons  than  one, 
Jack. 

'  I  fliould  be  glad  to  hear  but  one. 

*  —Sick,  quotha!  Of  all   thy  roguifh 
'  inventions  I  fliould  not  have  thought 
'  of  this.' 

Perhaps  thou  thinkeft  my  view  to  be, 
to  draw  the  lady  to  my  bedfide.  That's 
a  trick  of  three  or  four  thoufand  years 
old;  and  I  fhould  find  it  much  more  to 
my  purpofe,  if  I  could  get  to  hers. 
However,  I'll  condefcend  to  make  thee 
as  wife  as  myfelf. 

I  am  exceflively  difturbed  about  this 
fmuggling  fcheme  of  Mifs  Howe.  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  my  fair-one,  were  I 
to  make  an  attempt',  and  mifcarry,  will 
fly  from  me,  if  fhe  can,  I  once  be- 
lieved fhe  loved  me:  but  now  I  doubt 
whether  fhe  does  or  nott  at  leaft,  that 
it  is  with  fuch  an  ardour,, as  Mil's  Howe 
calls  it,  as  will  make  her  overlook  a 
premeditated  fault,  fliould  I  be  guilty 
.  pf  one. 

'  And  what  will  being  fick  do  for 
<  thee?' 

Have  patience.  I  don't  intend  to  be 
fo  very  bad  as  Dorcas  fhall  reprefent 
xne  to  be.  But  yet  I  know  I  fliaJl  reach 
confoundedly,  and  bring  up  fome  clot- 
ted blood.  To  befure,  I  fhall  break  a 
veffel:  there's  no  doubt  of  that:  and  a 
bottle  of  Eaton's  Styptick  fliall  be  fent 
tor;  but  no  doctor.  If  fhe  has  huma- 
nity, fhe  will  be  concerned.  But  if  fhe 
has  love,  let  it  have  been  pufhed  ever 
fo  far  back,  it  will,  on  this  occafion, 
come  forward,  and  fhew  itfelf:  not  only 
in  her  eye,  but  in  every  line  of  her  fweet 
.face. 

I  will  be  very  intrepid.  I  will  not 
fear  death,  or  any-thing  elfe.  I  will 
&e  fure  of  being  \vell  in  an  hguror  two, 
having  formerly  found  great  benefit  by 
this  aftringent  medicine,  on  occafion  of 
»&  inward  bruife  bv  a  fill  from  JBV 
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horfe  in  hunting,  of  which  perhaps  this 
malady  may  be  the  remains.  And  this 
will  fhew  her,  that  though  thofe  about 
me  may  make  the  moil  of  it,  I  do  notj 
and  fo  can  have  no  defign  in  it. 

'  Well,'  methinks  thou  fayeft,  *  I 
'  begin  to  think  tolerably  of  this  de- 
'  vice.' 

I  knew  thou  wouldft,  when  I  ex- 
plained myfelf.  Another  timepreparg 
to  wonder;  and  banifti  doubt. 

Now,  Belford,  I  mall  expe&,  that 
fhe  will  fhew  fome  concern  at  the  broker^ 
veffel,  as  it  may  be  attended  with  fa- 
tal effects,  efpecially  to  one  fo  fiery  in 
his  temper  as  J  have  the  reputation  to 
be  thought  to  be:  and  the  rather,  as  I 
.fliall  calmly  attribute  the  accident  to 
the  harrafles  and  doubts  under  which  I 
have  laboured  for  fome  time  paft.  And 
this  will  be  a  further  proof  of  my  love, 
and  will  demand  a  grateful  return — 

'  And  what  then,   thou  egregious 

*  contriver  ?' 

Why  then  I  fhall  have  the  Icfs  re- 
tnorfe,  if  I  am  to  ufe  a  little  violences 
for  can  /he  deferve  companion,  who 
mews  none? 

'  And  what  if  me  fhew  a  great  deal 
'  of  concern?' 

Then  mall  I  be  in  hopes  of  building 
on  a  good  foundation.  Love  hides  a 
multitude  of  faults,  and  diminishes 
tho*fe  it  cannot  hide.  Love,  when  ac- 
knowledged, authorizes  freedom;  and 
freedom  begets  freedom;  and  I  fh»ll 
then  fee  how  far  I  can  go. 

'  Well  but,  Lovelace,  how  the  deuce 
'  wilt  thou,  with  that  full  health  and 
'  vigour  of  conftitution,  and  with  that 
41  bloom  in  thy  face,  make  any-body 

*  believe  thou  art  fick  ?" 

How!-— Why,  take  a  few  grains  of 
ipecacuanha;  enough  to  make  me  reach 
like  a  fury. 

*  Good! — But  how  wilt  thou   ma- 

*  nage  to  bring  up  blood,  and  not  hurt 
Vthyfelf?' 

Foolifli  fellow  I  Are  there  not  pigeons 
and  chickens,  in  every  poulterer's  fhop? 

Cry  thy  mercy. 

But  then  I  will  beperfuaded  by  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  that  I  have  of  late  confined 
myfeif  too  muchj  and  fo  will  have  a 
chair  called,  -uidbe  carried  to  the.Park; 
where  I  will  try  to  walk  half  the  length, 
of  the  Mall,'or  fo;  and  in  my  return, 
amu.fe  myfelf  at  White's  or  the  Cocoa. 

'  And  what  will  this  do?" 

<$utftk»ung  again!— I  am  afraid 
thou'rt 
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thou'it  an  infidel,  Belford — Whv  then 
(Lull  I  not  know  if  my  beloved  offers  to 
go  out  in  my  abience? — And  (hall  I 
not  fee  whether  ihe  receives  me  with 
tendernefs  at  ray  return?  But  this  is 
rot  all:  /  kai'e  a  foreboding  that  feme - 
thing  affeSivg  toil!  happen  while  I  am 
cut.  Butof  this  more  in  it's  place. 

And  now,  Belford,  wilt  thou,  or  wilt 
thou  not,  allow,  that  it  is  a  right  thing 
to  be  fick? — Lord,  Jack,  fo  much  de- 
lightdo  I  take  in  my  contrivances,  that 
1  (hall  be  half-forry,  when  the  occa- 
fion  for  them  is  over;  for  never,  never, 
fliall  I  again  have  fuch  a  charming  ex- 
ercife  for  my  invention. 

Mean  time  thefe  plaguy  women  are 
fo  impertinent,  fo  full  of  reproaches, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  do  any-thing 
but  curfe  them*  And  then,  truly,  they 
are  for  helping  me  out  with  fome  of 
-their  trite  and  vulgar  artifices.  Sally 
particularly,  who  pretends  to  be  a 
mighty  contriver,  has  juft  now  in  an 
infolent  manner  told  me,  on  my  re- 
je&injr  her  proffered  aids,  that  I  had  no 
mind  to  conquer;  and  that  I  was  fo 
wicked  as  to  in.tend  to  marry,  though 
I  would  not  own  it  to  her. 

Becaufe  this  little  devil  made  her  firft 
facrifice  at  my  altar,  (he  thinks  (he 
may  take  any  liberty  with  me:  and 
what  makes  her  outrageous  at  times, 
is,  that  I  have,  for  a  long  time,  ftu- 
diouJJy,  as  (he  fays,  (lighted  her  too  rea- 
dily-offered favours:  but  is  it  not  very 
impudent  in  her  to  think,  that  I  will  be 
any  man's  fxccejfbr?  It  is  not  come  to 
-that  neither.  This  thou  knoweft,  was 
always  my  rule—  Once  euy  other  man's, 
and  I'know  it,  and  never  more  mine. 
It  is  for  fuch  as  thou,  and  thy  brethren, 
to  take  up  v\t\i  J>arUtf,  1  have  been 
always  aiming  at  the  merit  of  a  firft 
tlifcovercr. 

The  more  devil  I,  perhaps  thou  wilt 
fay,  to  endeavour  to  con  upt  the  uncor- 
rtrpttd. 

But.  I  lay,  Kit;  fince,  hence,  I  have 
but  very  few  adulteries  to  anfwer  for. 

•  .itV.iir,  indeed,  at  Paris,  with  a 
man  ifd  lady  [I  believe  1  never  told  thee 
of  it]  touched  my  confcience  a  little: 
\  Lt  brought  en  by  the  fpirit  of  intrigue, 
more  than  by  flicer  \vickedncls.  I'll 
j^ive  it  thec  in  brief: 

A    Punch    marquis,    fomewhat    in 
.  employed  by  his  court  in  a  pub- 
lick  fiiixlion  at  that  of  Madrid,    had 
put  his  charming  young  new-married 
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wife  under  the  controul  and 

as  I  may  fay,  of  his  infolent  filter,  an 

old  prude. 

I  faw  the  lady  at  the  opera.  I  likrd 
her  at  firft  fight,  -arid  better  at  lecond, 
when  I  knew  the  fituation  (he  wa*  in. 
So,  pretending  to  make  my  addrefles  to 
the  prude,  got  admittance  to  both. 

The  fh  ft  thing  I  had  to  do,  was  to 
compliment  my  prude  into  (hynefs  by 
complaints  of  (hynefs;  nextto  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  marquife's  fituation,  be- 
tween her  hufttand's  jealoufy,  and  his 
fitter's  arrogance;  and  to  infpire  her  with 
refentment;  and,  as  I  hopeii,  with  a 
regard  to  myperfon.  The  French  la- 
dies have  no  diflike  to  intrigue. 

The  fifter  began  to  fufpeft  me:  the 
lady  had  no  mind  to  part  with  the  com-' 
pany  of  the  only  man  who  had  been 
permitted  to  vifit  there;  and  told  me  of 
her  filler's  fufpicions.  I  put  her  upon 
concealing  the  prude,  as  if  unknown 
to  me,  in  a  clofet  in  one  of  her  own 
apartments,  locking  her  in,  and  put- 
ting the  key  in  her  own  pocket:  and 
(he  was  toqueftion  me  on  the  fincerity 
of  my  profelTions  to  her  fifter,  in  her 
filler's  hearing. 

She  complied.  My  miftrefs  \vas 
locked  up.  The  lady  and  I  took  our 
feats.  I  owned  fervent  love,  and  made 
high  profefiions:  for  the  marquife  put 
it  home  to  me.  The  prude  was  delight- 
ed with  what  (he  heard. 

And  how  doft  think  it  ended? — I 
took  my  advantage  of  the  lady  herfelf, 
who  durft  not  for  her  life  cry  out  \  and 
drew  her  after  me  to  the  next  apart- 
ment, on  pretence  of  going  to  feek  her 
fifter,  who  all  the  time  was  locked  up 
in  the  clofet. 

No  'woman  ever  gave  me  a  private 
meeting  for  nothing;  my  dearelt  Mil's 
Harlowe  excepted. 

My  ingenuity  obtained  my  pardon: 
the  lady  being  unable  to  forbear  laugh- 
ing through  the  whole  affair,  to  find 
both  fo  uncommonly  tricked;  her  gaol - 
crefs  her  prifoner,  fafe  locked  up,  and 
as  much  pleafed  as  either  of  us. 

The  Englijh,  Jack,  do  not  often  out- 
ivit  the  French. 

We  had  contrivances  afterwards 
equally  ingenious,  in  which  the  lady, 
the  ice  once  broken,  \Once fubdued,al- 
ivaysfubdued]  co-operated— But  a  more 
tender  tell-tale  revealed  the  fecret — re- 
vealed it,  before  the  marquis  could 
come  to  cover  the  difgrace.  The  lifter 
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was  inveterate;  the  hufband  irrecon- 
cileable;  in  every  refpeft  unfit  for  a 

•hufoand,  even  for  a  French  one — made, 
perhaps,  more  delicate  to  thefe  parti- 

•  culars  by  the  cuftoms  of  a  people  among 
whom  he  was  then  refident,  fo  contrary 
to  thofe  of  his  own  countrymen.  She 
was  obliged  to  throw  herfelf  into  my 
protection — Nor  thought  herfelf  un- 
happy in  it,  till  childbed  pangs  feized 
her:  then  penitence,  and  death,  over- 
took her  the  fame  hour! 

Excufe  a  tear,  Belford! — She  deferv- 
ed  a  better  fate!  What  had  fuch  a  vile 
inexorable  hufljand  to  anfwer  for!— 
The  fifter  was  puniflied  effectually—- 
That pleafes  me  on  reflection — The 
fifter  was  effectually  puniftied! — But 
perhaps  I  told  thee  this  ftory  before. 


LETTER    XLIV. 

MR,  LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD,  ESQ.. 

TRIDAY   EVENING. 

JUST  returned  from  an  airing  with 
my  charmer,  complied  with  after 
great  importunity.  She  was  attended 
by  the  two  nymphs.  They  both  topt 
their  parts ;  kept  their  eyes  within 
bounds;  made  moral  reflections  now- 
and-then.  O  Jack!  what  devils  are 
women,  when  all  tefts  are  got  over,  and 
we  have  compleatly  ruined  them! 

The  coach  carried  us  to  Hampftead, 
to  Highgate,  to  Mufvvell  Hill;  back 
to  Hampftead  to  the  Upper  Flafk :  there, 
in  compliment  to  the  nymphs,  my  be- 
loved conlented  to  alight,  and  take  a 
little  repaft.  Then  home  early  by  Kent  - 
ifli  Town. 

Delightfully  eafy  me,  and  fo  refpeft- 
ful  and  obliging  I,  all  the  way,  and  as 
we  walked  out  upon  the  Heath,  to 
view  the  variegated  profpefts  which  that 
agreeable  elevation  affords,  that  mepro- 
mifed  to  takenow-and-then  a  little  ex- 
curfion  with  me.  '  I  think,  Mifs 
'  Howe,  I  think,''  faid  I  to  myfelf,  eve- 
ry now-and-then  as  we  walked,  '  that 
*  thy  wicked  devices  are  fuperfeded.' 

But  let  me  give  thee  a  few  particulars 
of  our  converfation  in  the  tircumrota- 
tion  we  to.ok,  while  in  the  coach— She 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mifs  Howe 
yefterday,  I  prefumed  ? 

She  made  no  anfwer.  How  happy 
ftoukl  I  think  myfelf  to  be  admitted 


•into  their  correfpondence  ?  I  would  joy- 
fully make  an  exchange  of  communi- 
cations. 

So,  though  I  hoped  not  to  fucceed 
by  her  confent,  [and  little  did  (he 
think  I  had  fo  happily  in  part fucceeded 
without  it]  I  thought  it  not  amifs  to 
urge  for  it,  for  feveral  reaibns:  among 
others,  that  I  might  account  to  her  for 
my  conftant  employment  at  my  pen; 
in  order  to  take  off  her  jealoufy,  that 
Jbe  was  the  fubjecl:  of  thy  correfpon- 
dence and  mine:  and  that  I  might  juf- 
tify  my  fecrcfy  and  uncommunicative- 
nefs  by  her  o-ivn. 

I  proceeded  therefore— That  I  loved 
familiar-letter-writing,  as  I  had  more 
than  once  told  her,  above  all  the  fpe- 
cies  of  writing:  it  was  writing  from 
the  heart,  (without  th«  fetters  pre- 
fcribed  by  method  or  ftudy)  as  the  very 
\voi-Acor-refpondence  implied.  Not  the 
heart  only;  the  foul  was  in  it.  No- 
thing of  body,  when  friend  writes  to 
friend;  the  mind  impelling  fovereignly 
the  vaflal-fingers.  It  was,  in  fhort, 
friendfhip  recorded;  friendship  given 
under  hand  and  leal;  demonftrating 
that  the  parties  were  under  no  appre- 
henfion  of  changing  from  time  or  ac- 
cident, when  they  fo  liberally  gave 
teftimonies,  which  would  always  be 
ready,  on  a  failure  or  infidelity,  to  be 
-turned  againft  them.— For  my  own 
part,  it  was  the  principal  diverfion  I 
had  in  her  abfencc;  but  for  this  inno- 
cent amufement,  the  diftance  (he  fo  fre- 
quently kept  me  at,  would  have  been 
intolerable. 

Sally  knew  my  drift;  and  faid,  She 
had  had  the  honour  to  fee  two  or  three 
of  my  letters,  and  of  Mr.  Belford's; 
and  me  thought  them  the  mod  enter- 
taining that  me  had  ever  read. 

My  friend  Belford,  I  faid,  had  a 
happy  talent  in  the  letter-writing  way; 
and  upon  all  fubje&s. 

I  expected  my  beloved  would  have 
been  inquilitive  after  our  fubject:  but 
(lying  perdue,  as  I  faw)  not  a  word 
faid  (he.  So  I  touched  upon  this  ar- 
ticle myfelf. 

Our  topicks  were  various  and  diffufe: 
fometimes  upon  literary  articles;  [(he 
was  very  attentive  upon  this]  fometimes 
upon  the  publick  entertainments;  fome- 
times amufing  each  other  with  the  fruit* 
of  the  different  correfpondences  we  held 
with  people  abroad,  with  whom  we  had 
coniraftect  friendfhips;  fometimes  upon 
4  C  the 
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the  foibles  and  perfections  of  our  par- 
ticular friends ;  fometimes  upon  our 
own  prefent  and  future  hopes;  fome- 
times aiming  at  humour  and  raillery 
upon  each  other.— It  might  indeed  ap- 
pear to  favour  of  vanity,  to  fuppofe 
my  letters  would  entertain  a  lady  of 
her  delicacy  and  judgment:  but  yet  I 
could  not  but  fay,  that  perhaps  (he 
would  be  far  from  thinking  fo  hardly 
of  me  as  fometimes  (he  had  feemed  to 
do,  if  (he  were  to  fee  the  letters  which 
generally  parted  between  Mr.  Belford 
and  me.  [I  hope,  Jack,  thou  haft  more 
manners,  than  to  give  me  the  lye, 
though  but  in  thy  heart.] 

She  then  fpoke:  after  declining  my 
compliment  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  only 
a  perfon  could  do,  who  deferred  it,  me 
faid,  for  her    part,    flie    had    always 
thought  me  a  man  of  fenfe.  [A  man  of 
fenfe,  Jack!  What  a  niggardly  praife!] 
—And   fliould   therefore  hope,    that, 
when  I  wrote,  it  exceeded  even   my 
fpeech:  for  it  was  impoflible,  be  the 
letters  written  in  as  eafy  and  familiar  a 
ftile  as  they  would,  but  that  they  muft 
have  that  advantage  from  fitting  down 
to    write  them  which  prompt  fpeech 
could  not  always  have.     She   fhould 
think  it  very  ftrange  therefore,  if  my 
letters  were  barren  of  fentiment;  and 
as  ftrange,  if  I  gave  myfelf  liberties 
upon  premeditation,  which  could  have 
no  excufe  at  all,  but  from  a  thought- 
lefTnefs,  which  itfelf  wanted  excufe.— 
But  if  Mr.  Belford's  letters  and  mine 
were  upon  fubjefts  fo  general,  and  fome 
of  them  equally  ((he  prefumed)  in- 
ilruclive  and   entertaining,  me  could 
not  but  fay,  that  (he  fhouTd  be  glad  to 
fee  any  of  them;  and  particularly  thofe 
which  Mifs  Martin  had  I  ten  and  praifed. 
This  v/as  put  clofe. 
I  looked  at  her,  to  fee  if  I  could  dif- 
cover  any  tinfture  of  jealoufy  in  this 
hint;  that  Nlifs  Martin  had  feen  what 
I  had  not  (hewn  to  her.     But  (he  did 
not  look  it:  fo  I  only  faid,  I  (houldbe 
very  proud  to  (hew  her  not  only  thofe, 
but  all  that  parted  between  Mr.  Bel- 
ford  and  me;  but  I  muft  remind  her, 
that  (he  knew  the  condition. 

'  No,  indeed!' with  a  fweet  lip  pout- 
ed out,  as  fancy  as  pretty;  implying  a 
lovely  icorn,  that  yet  can  only  be  lovely 
in  youth  fo  blooming,  and  beauty  fo  di- 
vinely diftinguiflied. 

How  1  long  to  fee  fuch  a  motion 
agaio!  Her  raouth  only  can  give  it. 


But  I  am  mad  with  love— Yet  eternal 
will  be  the  diftance,  at  the  rate  I  go  on : 
now  fire,  now  ice,  my  foul  is  conti- 
nually upon  the  bifs,  as  I  may  fay.  In. 
vain,  however,  is  the  trial  to  quench— 
what,  after  all,  is  unquenchable. 

Pr'ythee,  Belford,  forgive  my  non- 
fenfe,  and  my  Vulcan-like  metaphors 
—Did  I  not  tell  thee,  not  that  I  amjick 
of  love,  but  that  I  am  mad  with  it  ? 
Why  brought  I  fuch  an  angel  into  fuch 
a  houfe?  into  fuch  company? — And 
why  do  I  not  ftop  my  ears  to  the  fyrens, 
who,  knowing  my  averfion  to  wed- 
lock, are  perpetually  touching  that 
firing  ? 

I  was  not  willing  to  be  anfwered  fo 
eafily:  I  was  Cure,  that  what  parted  be- 
tween two  fuch  young  ladies  (friends 
fo  dear)  might  be  feen  by  every- body: 
I  had  more  reafon  than  any-body  to 
wi(h  to  fee  the  letters  that  parted  be- 
tween her  and  Mifs  Howe;  becaufe  I 
was  fure  they  muft  be  full  of  admirable 
inftruclion,  and  one  of  the  dear  cor- 
refpondents  had  deigned  to  wifh  my  en- 
tire reformation. 

She  looked  at  me,  as  if  (he  would 
look  me  through:  I  thought  Ifelt,eye~ 
beam,  after  eye-beam,  penetrate  my 
(hivering  reins. — But  (lie  was  filent. 
Nor  needed  her  eyes  the  affiftance  of 
fpeech . 

Neverthelefs,  a  little  recovering  my- 
felf, I  hoped  that  nothing  unhappy  had 
befallen  either  Mifs  Howe  or  her  mo- 
ther. The  letter  of  yefterday  fent  by 
a  particular  hand;  (he  opening  it  with 
great  emotion— iteming  to  have  ex- 
pefted  it  fooner — were  the  reafons  fur 
my  apprehenfions. 

We  were  then  at  Mufwell  Hill :  a 
pretty  country  ^within  the  eye,  to  Polly, 
was  the  remark,  inftead  of  replying  to 
me, 

But  I  was  not  fo  to  be  anfwered — I 
(hould  expeft  fome  charming  fubje&s 
and  characters  from  two  fuch  pens:  I 
hoped  every-thing  went  on  well  be- 
tween Mr.  Hickman  and  Mifs  Howe. 
Her  mother's  heart,  I  faid,  was  fet 
upon  that  match:  Mr.  Hickman  was 
not  without  his  merits:  he  was  what  the 
ladies  called  a  SOBER  man:  but  I  mult 
needs  fay,  that  I  thought  Mifs  Howe 
deferved  a  hufband  of  a  very  different 
caftl 

This,  I  fuppofe,  would  have  enraged 
her  into  a  fubjecl  from  which  I  could 
have  wiredrawn  fomcthing;— 'for  Hick,  - 

man 
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tnan  is  one  of  her  favourites — Why,  I 
can'tdivine,  except  for  the  fake  of  op- 
pbfition  of  character  to  that  of  thy  ho- 
ned friend. 

But  (he  cut  me  fhort  by  a  look  of  dif- 
approbation,  and  another  cool  remark 
upon  a  diftant  view;  and,  '  Ho-Tufaf 
'  off,  Mifs  Horton,  do  you  think  that 
*  clump  of  trees  may  be?^  pointing  out 
of  the  coach — So  I  had  done. 

Here  endeth  all  I  have  to  write  con- 
cerning our  converfation  on  this  our 
agreeable  airing. 

We  have  both  been  writing  ever  fince 
we  came  home.  I  am  to  be  favoured 
with  her  company  for  an  hour,  before 
fhe  retires  to  reft. 

All  that  obfequious  love  can  fuggeft, 
in  order  to  engage  her  tendered  fenti- 
ments  for  me  againft  to-morrow's  fick- 
nefs,  will  I  aim  at  when  we  meet.  But 
at  parting  will  complain  of  a  diforder 
in  my  ftomach. 

>^         i& 

WE  have  met.  All  was  love  and  un- 
exceptionable refpeft  on  my  part.  Eafe 
and  complaifance  on  hers.  She  was 
concerned  for  my  diforder.  Sofudden  ' 
—Ju ft  as  we  parted!  But  it  was  no- 
thing. I  fliouldbe  quite  well  by  morn- 
ing. 

Faith,  Jack,  I  think  I  am  fick  al- 
ready. Is  it  poffible  for  fuch  a  giddy 
fellow  as  me  to  perfuade  myfelf  to  be 
ill !  I  am  a  better  mimick  at  this  rate 
than  I  wifli  to  be.  But  every  nerve  and 
fibre  of  me  is  always  ready  to  contribute 
it's  aid,  whether  by  health  or  by  ail- 
ment, to  carry  a  refolved-on  roguery 
into  execution. 

Dorcas  has  tranfcribed  for  me  the 
whole  letter  of  Mifs  Howe,  dated  Sun- 
day, May  14.*,  of  which  before  I  had 
only  extracts.  She  found  no  other 
letter  added  to  that  parcel:  but  this 
and  that  which  I  copied  myfelf  in  cha- 
racter laft  Sunday  while  (he  was  at 
church,  relating  to  the  fmuggling 
fchemef,  are  enough  for  me. 

3k  4fc 

•w  ^ 

DORCAS  tells  me,  that  her  lady  has 
been  removing  her  papers  from  the  ma- 
hogany-cheft  into  a  wainfcot-box,  which 
held  her  linen,  and  which  (he  put  into 
her  dark  clofet.  We  have  no  key  of 
that  at  prefent.  No  doubt  but  all  her 
letters,  previous  to  thofe  I  have  come 
at,  are  in  that  box.  Dorcas  is  uneafy 

*  See  Pae    8 
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upon  It :  yet  hopes  that  her  lady  does 
not  fufpeft  her  ;  for  me  is  fure  that  (he 
laid  in  every-thing  as  fhe  found  it. 


LETTER  XLV. 

MR.   LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


COCOA-TREE,  SATURDAY,   MAY  I'J. 

THIS  ipecacuanha  is  a  moft  dif- 
agreeable  medicine.  That  thefe 
curfed  phyfical  folks  can  find  out  no- 
thing to  do  us  good,  but  what  would 
poilbn  the  devil!  In  the  other  world, 
were  they  only  to  take  phyfick,  it  would 
be  punifliment  enough  of  ilfelf  for  a 
mif-fpentlife.  A  doftor  at  one  elbow, 
and  an  apothecary  at  the  other,  and  the 
poor  foul  labouring  under  their  pre- 
fcribed  operations,  he  need  no  worfe 
tormentors. 

But  now  this  was  to  take  down  my 
countenance.  It  has  done  it:  for,  with 
violent  Teachings,  having  taken  enough 
to  make  mefick,  and  not  enough  water 
to  carry  it  off,  I  prefently  looked  as  if 
I  had  kept  my  bed  a  fortnight.  /// 

ye/ling,  as  I  thought  in  the  midft  of  the 
exercife,  with  edge-tools,  and  worfe  with 

•phyfical  ones. 

Two  hours  it  held  me.  I  had  forbid 
Dbrcasto  let  her  lady  know  any-thing 
of  the  matter  ;  out  of  tendernefs  to 
her  ;  being  willing,  when  (he  knew  my 

prohibition,  to  let  her  fee  that  I  expett- 

ed  her  to  be  concerned  for  me. 

Well,  but  Dorcas  was,  neverthelefs, 

a  'woman,  and  me  can  ivkifper  to  her 

lady  the  fecret  me  is  enjoined  to  keep! 
'  Come  hither,  toad,'  [fick  as  a  devil 

at  the  inftant;]    *  let  me  fee  what  a 

1  mixture  of  grief  and  furprize  may 

'  be  beat  up  together  in  thy  pudding- 

'  face. 

«  That  won't  do.    That  dropt  jaw, 

*  and  mouth  diftended  into  the  long 

'  oval,  is  more  upon  the  horrible,  than 

'  the  grievous. 

'  Nor  that  pinking  and  winking  with 

'  thy  odious  eyes,  as  my  charmer  once 

'  called  them. 

'  A  little  better  that  ;   yet  not  quite 

'  right  :  but  keep  your  mouth  clofer. 

'  You  have  a  mufcle  or  two  which  you. 

'  have  no  command  of,  between  your 

1  cheek-bone  and  your  lips,  that  mould 


-f-  See  Page  517, 
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carry  one  corner  of  your  mouth  up 
towards  your  crow's-foot,  and  that 
down  to  meet  it. 

4  Their!  Begone!  Be  in  a  plaguy 
"  hurry  running  up  flairs  and  down,  to 
fetch  from  the  dining-room  what  you 
carry  up  on  purpofeto  fetch,  till  mo- 
tion extraordinary  put  you  out  of 
breath,  and  give  you  the  figh- na- 
tural.' 

4  What's  the  matter,  Dorcas?' 
«  Nothing,  Madam.' 
My  beloved  wonders  (he  has  not  feen 
me  this  morning,  no  doubt;  but  is  too 
ihy  to   fay  (he   wonders.      Repeated 
4  What's   the  matter!'    however,    as 
Dorcas  runs  up  and  down  flairs  by  her 
door,  bring  on,  '  Oh  !  Madam  ! — my 
«  mafter !— my  poor  mafter !' 

<  What!  How!  When!'— And  all 
the  monofyllablesof  furprSze. 

[Within  parentbefes  let  me  tell  thee, 
that  I  have  often  thought,  that  the  little 
words  in  the  republick  of  letters,  like 
the  little  folks  in  a  nation,  are  the  moft 
fignificant.  The  trisyllables,  and  the 
rumblers  of  fyllables  more  than  three, 
are  but  the  good- for-little  magnates."] 

4  I  muft  not  tell  you,  Madam— My 
4  mafter  ordered  me  not  to  tell  you— 

*  But  he  is  in  a  worfe  way  than  he 
'  thinks  for! — But  he  wouJd  not  have 
4  you  frighted.' 

High  concern  took  pofleflion  of  every 
fweet  feature.  She  pitied  me  !— By  my 
i'ouJ,  (he  pitied  me! 

*   Where  is  he?' 

Too  much  in  a  hurry  for  good- 
manners,  [Another  parentbejis,  Jack! 
Good-manners  are  fo  little  natural,  that 
v.-e  ought  to  be compofed to  bbferve  them: 
politenefs  will  not  live  in  a  florin.]  '  I 

*  cannot  flay  to  anfwerqueflions,'  cries 
the  wench — tboiigh  defirous  to  anfwer. 
—  [A  third  parent  t: ffu—rl*\\iz  the  people 
crying   proclamations,  running    away 
from  the  cultemers   they  want  to  fell 
to.]    This  hurry  puts  the  lad-y  in  a 
hurry  toa(k,  [A  fourth,  by  way  of  cin- 
belli(hing  the  third!]  as  the  other  does' 
the  people  in  a  hurry  to  buy.     And  I 
.linveiu  my  eye  now  a  whole  (treet  railed, 
ami  running  after  a  proclamation  or 
exprcis-crier,  as  if  the  firft  was  a  thief, 
the  other  bu  pmfuers. 

At  lafl,  «  O  Lord!  let  Mrs.  Love. 
«  lace  know — There  is  danger,  to  be 
«  Aire!'  whifpcred  from  one  nymph  to 
another;  but  at  the  door,  and  fo  loud, 
that  my  iiiU-ning  fair -one  might  hear. 


Out  (he  darts— •*  As  how !•— as  how, 

*  Dorcas!' 

'  O  Madam — A  vomiting  of  blood ! 

*  A  veflel  broke,  to  be  Cure!' 

Down  (he  haftens;  finds  every-onc 
as  bufy  over  my  blood  in  the  entry,  as 
if  it  were  that  of  the  Neapolitan  Saint. 

In  fteps  my  charmer,  with  a  face  of. 
fweet  concern, 

'  How  do  you,  Mr.  Lovelace  ?' 

*  O  my  belt  love! — Very  well! — Very 
4  well ! — Nothing  at  all ! — Nothing  of  , 
'  confequence!— I  (hall  be  well  in  an 
4  inftant!'— Straining  again  !  for  I  was 
indeed  plaguy  fick,  though  no   mor«. 
blood  came. 

In  (hort,  Belford,  I  have  gained  my 
end.  I  fee  the  dear  foul  loves  me.  I 
fee  (he  forgives  me  all  that's  paft.  I  fet 
I  have  credit  for  a  new  fcore. 

Mifs  Howe,  I  defy  thee,  my  dear- 
Mrs.  Townfend  !*-Who  the  devil  are 
you  ?— Troop  away  with  your  contra- 
bands. No  fmuggling!  nor  (muggier, 
butmyfelf!  Nor  will  thechoiceftof  my 
fair- one's  favours  be  long  prohibited 
goods  to  me. 

*        * 

EVERY-ONE  now  is  fure  that  (he 
loves  me.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes  more 
than  once  for  me.  She  fuffered  me  to 
take  her  hand,  and  kifs  it  as  often  as  I 
pleafed.  On  Mrs.  Sinclair's  mention- 
ing, that  I  too  much  confined  myfelf, 
(lie  prefled  me  take  an  airing;  but  oblig- 
ingly defired  me  to  be  careful  of  my- 
felf. Wiflied  I  would  advife  with  a 
phyfician.  God  made  pbjficians,  (he 
faid. 

I  did  not  think  that,  Jack.  God,  in- 
deed, made  us  all.  But  I  fancy  flie 
mezntpiyfick  inftead  of  phyjicians-,  and 
then  the  phrafe  might  mean  what  the 
vulgar  phrafe  means— Cod  fends  meat, 
the  devil  cooks. 

I  was  well  already,  on  taking  the 
ftyptick  from  her  dear  hands. 

On  her  requiring  me  to  take  the  air, 
I  niked,  If  I  might  have  the  honour  of 
her  company  in  a  coach  ;  and  this,  that 
I  might  obferve  if  (he  had  an  intention 
of  going  out  in  my  abfence. 

If  (he  thought  a  chair  were  not  a  more 
proper  vehicle  for  my  cafe,  me  would 
with  all  her  heart ! 

*  There's  a  precious  !' 

I  killed  her  hand  again  !  She  was  all 
goodnels ! — '  Would  to  Heaven  I  better 
'  deferved  hi'  I  (aid. — But  all  were 
golden  days  before  us  t— Her  prefence 

and 
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and  generous  concern  had  done  every- 
thing. I  was  well !  Nothing  ailed  me. 
ButYince  my  beloved  will  have  it  fo, 
I'll  take  a  little  airing  ! — Let  a  chair  be 
called! — '  O  my  charnaerl  were  I  to 

*  have  owed  this  indifpofetion  to  my  late 

*  harraffes,  and  to  the  uneafmefs  1  have 
'  hadfordifobligingyom  all  is  infinitely 

*  compensated  by  your  goodnefs — All 
'  the  art  of  healing  is  in  your  fmiles!— 

*  Your  late  difpleafure  was  the  only 
'  malady!' 

While  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and  Dorcas, 
nnd  Polly,  and  even  poor  filly  Mabell, 
£for  Sally  went  out,  as  my  angel  came 
in]  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  ftood 
thanking  Heaven  that  I  was  better,  in 
audible  whiipers  :  '  See  the  power  of 
'  love!'  cried  one. — '  What  a  charm- 
'  ing  hufband!'  another.  — '  Happy 

*  couple!'  all. 

O  how  the  dear  creature's  cheek, 
mantled? — How  her  eyes  fparkled!  — 
How  fweetly  acceptable  i«  praife  to  con- 
fcious  merit,  while  it  but  reproaches 
when  applied  to  the  undeferving! — 
What  a  new,  what  a  gay  creation  it 
makes  at  once  in  a  diffident  or  dispirited' 
heart ! 

And  now,  Belford,  was  it  not  worth 
while  to  be  fick  ?  And  yet  I  muft  tell 
.thee,  that  too  many  pleafanter  expe- 
dients offer  themfelves,  to  make  trial 
any  more  of  this  confounded  ipecacu- 


LETTER    XLVI. 

AJISS  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  TO  MISS 
HOWE. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1^  '. 

MR.  Lovelace,  my  dear,  has  been 
very  ill.  Suddenly  taken.  With 
a  vomiting  of  blood  in  great  quantities. 
Some  veflel  broken.  He  complained  of 
a  diforder  in  his  ftomach  over-night.  I 
was  the  more  affected  with  it,  as  I  am 
afraid  it  was  occafioaed  by  the  violent 
contentions  btt<v:een  z«.—  But  was  I  in 
fault  ? 

How  lately  did  I  think  I  hated  him  ! 
—But  hatred  and  anger,  I  fee,  are  but 
temporary  paflions  with  me.  One  can- 
not, my  dear,  hate  people  in  danger  of 
death,  or  who  are  in  diitrefs  or  afflic- 
tion. My  heart,  I  find,  is  not  proof 
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againft  kindnefs,  and  acknowledgment 
of  errors  committed. 

He  took  great  care  to  have  his  illnef* 
concealed  from  me  as  long  as  he  could. 
So  tender  in  the  violence  of  his  diforder! 
—So  defirous  to  makethebeftof  it  !— 
I  wifli  he  had  not  been  ill  in  my  fight. 
I  was  too  much  affected— Every-body 
alarming   me  with  his    danger — The 
poor  man,  from  fuch  high  health,  fa 
fuddenly  taken  ! — And  fo  unprepared  I 
He  is  gone  out  in  a  chair.     I  advifed 
him  to  do  fo.     I  fear  that  my  advice 
was  wrong;  fmce  quiet  in  fuch  a  difor- 
der muft  needs  be  beft.     We  are  apt  to 
be  fo  ready,  .in  cafes  of  emergency,  to 
give  our  advice,  without  judgment,  or 
waiting  for  it! — I  propofed  a  phyfician 
indeed;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  one. 
I  have  great  honour  for  the  faculty  j 
and  the  greater,  as  I  have  always  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  who  treat  the  pro- 
feffors  of  the  art  of  healing  contemp- 
tuoufly,  too  geneally  treat  higher  infti- 
tutions  in  the  fame  manner. 

I  am  really  veryuneafy.  Forlhave, 
I  doubt,  expofed  myfelf  to  him,  and 
to  the  women  below.  They  indeed 
will  excufe  me,  as  they  think  us  mar- 
ried. But  if  he  be  not  generous,  I 
(hall  have  caufe  to  regret  this  furprize; 
which  (as  I  had  reafon  to  think  myfelf 
unaccountably  treated  by  him)  has 
taught  me  more  than  I  knew  of  my- 
felf. , 

'Tis  true,  I  have  owned  more  than 
once,  that  I  could  have  liked  Mr. 
Lovelace  above  all  men.  I  remember 
the  debates  you  and  I  ufed  to  have  on 
this  fubjeS,  when  I  was  your  happy 
gueft.  You  ufed  to  fay,  and  once  you 
wrote*,  that  men  of  his  caft  are  the 
men  that  our  lex  do  not  naturally  dif- 
like:  while  I  held,  that  fuch  were  not 
(however  that  might  be)  the  men  w« 
ought  to  like.  But  what  with  my  rela- 
tions precipitating  of  me,  on  one  hand, 
and  what  with  his  unhappy  chara&er, 
and  embarraffing  ways,  on  the  other,  I 
had  no  more  ieifure  than  inclination  to 
examine  my  own  heart  in  this  particu- 
lar. And  this  reminds  me  of  a  paffage 
in  one  of  your  former  letters,  which  I 
will  tranfcribe,  though  it  was  written 
inraillery.  «  May  it  not  be,*  &y  you  •{-, 
'  that  you.  have  had  fuch  perfons  to  deal 

*  ivitn,  as  have  not  allowed  you  to  at- 

*  tend  to  the  throbs ;  or,  ifyvu  bad  then 
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•  a  little  now- and  then,  whether,  ha*v- 

•  in%  bad  tvJO  accounts  to  place  them  to, 
'you  have  not  by  mijlakeput  them  to  the 

•  wrong  one?"      A   paflage,    which, 
although  it  came  into  my  mind  when 
Mr.  Lovelace  was  leaft  exceptionable, 
jet  that  I  have  denied  any  efficacy  to, 
when  hehasteazed  and  vexed  me,  and 
given  mecaufe  of  fufpicion.     For,  af- 
ter all,  my  dear,  Mr.  Lovelace  is  not 
wile  in  all  his  ways.     And  fhould  we 
rot  endeavour,  as  much  as  is  poflible, 
(where  we  are  not  attached  by  natural 
ties)  to  like  and  diflike  as  reafon  bids 
us,  and  according  to  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  the  obje'ft  ?  If  love,  as  it  is 
called,  is  allowed  to  be  an  excufe  for 
our  mod  unreafonable  follies,  and  to 
lay  level  all  the  fences  that  a  careful 
education  has  furrounded  us  by,  what 
is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of  fubduing 
cur   paflions?  — But,    O    my  deareit 
friend,  am  I  not  guilty  of  a  punifh- 
able  fault,  were  I  to  love  this  man  of 
errors?  And  has  not  my  own  heart  de- 
ceived me,  when  I  thought  I  did  not  ? 
And  what  muft  be  that  love,  that  has 
not  feme  degree  of  purity  for  it's  ob- 
ject ?  I  am  afraid  of  recollecting  fome 
paflages  in  my  coufinMorden's  letter*. 
— And    yet   why  fly  I  from  fubjects 
that,  duly  confidered,  might  tend   to 
correct  and  purify  my  heart?  I  have 
carried,  I  doubt,  my  notions  on  this 
head  too  high,   not   for  practice,  but 
for  my  practice.     Yet  think   me  not 
guilty  of  prudery  neither;  for  had  I 
found  out  as  much  of  myfelf  before; 
or,   rather,   had  he  given  me   heart's 
cafe  enough  before  to  find  it  out,  you 
fhould  have  had  my  confeffion  fooner. 

Neverthelefs,  let  me  tell  you,  (what 
I  hope  I  may  juftly  tell  you)  that  if 
again  he  give  me  caufe  to  refume  dif- 
tance  and  referve,  I  hope  my  reafon 
will  gather  ftrength  enough  from  his 
imperfections,  to  enable  me  to  keep  my 
paflions  under. — What  can  we  do  more 
than  govern  ourfelves  by  the  temporary 
lights  lent  us  ? 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  am  grave 
on  this  detection— Dttefiion,  muft  I 
call  it  ?  What  can  I  call  it  ? 

DifTatisfied  with  myfelf,  I  am  afraid 
to  look  b^ck  upon  what  I  have  written: 
an«l  yet  know  not  how  to  have  done 
writing.  I  never  was  in  fuch  an  odd 
frame  of  mind.— I  know  not  how  to 


defcribe  it.— Was_yoa  everfo  ? — Afraid 
of  the  cenfureof  her  you  love — Yet  not 
confcious  that  you  deferve  it  ? 

Of  this,  however,  I  am  convinced, 
that  I  fliotild  indeed  deferve  cenfure,  if 
I  kept  any  fecret  of  my  heart  from 
you. 

But  I  will  not  add  another  word,  af- 
ter I  have  aflured  you,  that  I  will  look 
ftill  more  narrowly  into  myfelf:  and 
that  I  am  your  equally  fmcere  and  af- 
feftion&te 

CL.  HARLOWE. 


LETTER     XLVII. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN   fiEL- 
FORD, 


SAT.  EVENING. 

I  Had  a  charming  airing.  No  return 
of  my  malady.  My  heart  perfect- 
ly eafy,  how  could  my  ftomach  be 
otherwife  ? 

But  when  I  came  home,  I  found  that 
my  fweet  foul  had  been  alarmed  by  a 
new  incident-—  The  enquiry  after  us 
both,  in  a  very  fufpicious  manner,  and 
that  by  defcription  of  our  perfons,  and 
not  by  names,  by  a  fervant  in  a  blue 
livery  turned  up  and  trimmed  with  yel- 
low. 

Dorcas  was  called  to  him,  as  the  up- 
per-fervant;  and  (he  refuling  to  anfwer 
any  of  the  fellow's  queftions,  unlefs 
he  told  his  bufinefs,  and  from  whom 
he  came,  the  fellow  (as  fhort  as  fhe) 
faid,  That  if  fhe  would  not  anfwer 
him,  perhaps  fhe  might  anfwer  fome- 
body  elfe;  and  went  away  out  of  hu- 
mour. 

Dorcas  hurried  up  to  her  lady,  and 
alarmed  her  not  only  with  the  fact,  but 
with  her  own  conjectures;  adding,  that 
he  was  an  ill-looking  fellow,  and  fhe 
was  fure  could  come  for  no  good. 

The  livery  and  the  features  of  the 
fervant  were  particularly  enquired  af- 
ter, and  as  particularly  deicribed-— 
IjOrd  blefe  her!  no  end  of  her  alarms,  Jbe 
thought!  And  then  did  her  apprehen- 
fions  anticipate  every  evil  that  could 
happen. 

She  wifhed  Mr.  Lovelace  would 
come  in. 

Mr.  Lovelace  came  in  foon  after;  all 
lively,  grateful,  full  of  hopes,  of  du- 
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ty,  of  love,  to  thank  his  charmer,  and 
to  congratulate  with  her  upon  the  cure 
flie  had  performed.  And  then  me  told 
the  ftory,  with  all  it's  circumttanc<:s; 
and  Dorcas,  to  point  her  lady's  fears, 
told  us,  that  the  fervant  was  a  fun- 
burnt  fellow,  and  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  at  fea. 

He  was  then,  no  doubt,  Captain 
Singleton's  fervant,  and  the  next  news 
we  "mould  hear,  was,  that  the  houfe 
was  furrounded  by  a  whole  (hip's  crew; 
the  veflel  lying  no  farther  off,  as  me 
underftood,  than  Rotherhithe. 

«  Impoflfible,'  I  faid.  '  Such  an  at- 
tempt would  not  be  ufhered  in  by 
fuch  -a.  manner  of  enquiry.  And  why 
may  it  not  rather  be  a  fervant  of  your 
coufin  Morden,  with  notice  of  his 
arrival,  and  of  his  defign  to  attend 
you?1 

This  furmife  delighted  her.  Her 
spprehenfions  went  off,  and  me  was  at 
leifu re  to  congratulate  me  upon  my  fud- 
den  recovery;  which  me  did  in  the  moft 
obliging  manner. 

But  we  had  not  fat  long  together, 
when  Dorcas  again  came  fluttering  up 
to  tell  us,  that  the  footman,  the  'very 
footman  was  again  at  the  door,  and  en- 
quired, whether  Mr.  Lovelace  and  his 
lady,  by  name,  had  not  lodgings  in  this 
houfe  ?  He  afked,  he  told  Dorcas,  for 
no  harm:  but  his'difavowingof  harm, 
was  a  demonftration  with  my  appre- 
henfive  fair-one,  that  harm  was  intend- 
ed. And  as  the  fellow  had  not  been 
anfwered  by  Dorcas,  I  propqfed  to  go 
down  to  the  ftreet-parlour,  and  hear 
what  he  had  to  fay. 

«  I  fee  your  caufelefs  terror,  my  dear- 

*  eft  life,'  faid  I,  '  and  your  impatience 
«  —Will  you  be  pleafed  to  walk  down 
«  ..—And  without  being  obferved,  (for 
'  he  (hall  come  no  farther  than  the  par- 

*  lour-door)    you  may  hear  all  that 
«  pafles?' 

She  confented.  We  went  down. 
Dorcas  bid  the  man  come  forward. 
'  Well,  friend,  what  is  your  bufmefs 
'  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovelace?' 

Bowing,  fcraping,    *  I  am  Cure  you 

*  are  the  gentleman,  Sir.     Why,  Sir, 
'  my  bufmefs  is  only  to  know  if  your 
'  honour  be  here,  and   to  be  fpoken 

*  with;  or  if  you  (hall  be  here  for  any 
'  time?' 

'  Whom  came  you  from  ?' 

*  From  a  gentleman  who  ordered  me 

*  to  fay,  if  J  was  made  to  tell,  but  not 
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'  elfe,  it  was  from  a  friend  of  Mr. 
'  John  Harlowe,  Mrs.  Lovelace's  eld- 
'  eft  uncle.' 

The  dear  creature  was  ready  to  link 
upon  this.  It  was.  but  of  late  that  Jbe 
bad  -provided  h  erf  elf  ivijb  falls.  She 
pulled  them  out. 

'  Do  you  know  any-thing  of  Colo- 

*  nel  Morden,  friend?'  faid  I. 

No;  I  never  heard  of  his  name.* 

Of  Captain  Singleton?' 

No,  Sir.     But  the  gentleman,  my 
mafter,  is  a  captain  too.' 

What  is  his  name  ?' 

I  don't  know  if  I  (hbuld  tell.* 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  telling 
'  the  gentleman's  name,  if  you  corns 
'  upon  a  good  account.' 

'  That  I  do;  for  my  mafter  told  me 

*  fo;  and  there  is  not  an  honeller  gen- 
'  tleman  on  the  face  of  Cod's  y earth. 
•«  — His  name  is  Captain  Tomlinfon, 
<  Sir.* 

4  I  don't  know  fuch  a  one.' 

*  Ibelievenot,  Sir.     He  was  pleafecl 
•*  to  fay,  He  don't  know  your  honour, 
c   Sir;  but  I  heard  him  fay  as  how  he 
-'  mould  not  be  an  unwelcome  vifitor  to 

*  you  for  all  that.' 

*  Do  you  know  fuch  a  man  as  Cap- 

*  tain  Tomlinfon,    my   deareft   life,* 
[AJide~\  '  your  uncle's  friend  ?' 

*  No;  but  my  uncle  may  have  ac- 

*  quaintance,  no  doubt,  that  I  don't 
«  know.  — But  I  hope    [Trembling] 

*  this  is  not  a  trick.' 

*  Well,  friend,  if  your  mafter  has 
'  any-thing  to  fay  to  Mr.  Lovelace, 

*  you  may  tell  him,  that  Mr.  Love- 
.'  lace  is  here;  and  will  fee  him  when- 
'  ever  he  pleafes.' 

The  dear  creature  looked  as  if  afraid 
that  my  engagement  was  too  prompt  for 
my  own  fafety ;  and  away  went  the  fel- 
low— I  nvmderipgf  that  Jhe  might  not 
wonder,  that  this  Captain  Tomlinfon, 
whoever  he  were,  came  not  himfelf,  or 
.fentnot  a  letter  the  i'econd  time,  when 
he  had  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  I  might 
be  here. 

Mean  time,  for  fear  that  this  mould 
be  a  contrivance  of  James  Harlowe, 
who,  I  faid,  loved  plotting,  though  he 
had  not  a  head  turned  for  it,  I  gave 
feme  precautionary  directions  to  the 
fervants,  and  the  women,  whom,  for 
the  greater  parade,  I  affembled  before 
us:  and  my  beloved  wasrefolved  not  to 
Jlir  abroad  till  Jbe  fa^w  the  i/ue  of  thit 
odd  affair, 

And 
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And  here  muft  I  clofe,  though  in  fo 
great  a  puzzle. 

Only  let  me  add,  that  poor  Belron 
•wants  theej  for  I  dare  not  ilir  for  my 
life. 

Mowbray  and  Tourville  flculk  about 
like  vagabonds,  without  heads,  with- 
out hands,  without  ibuls;  having  nei- 
ther you  nor  me  to  conduct  them. 
They  .tell  me,  they  (hall  rnft  beyond 
the  power  of  oil  or  aflion  to  brighten 
them  up,  or  give  them  motion. 

How  goes  it  with  thy  uncle  ? 


LETTER    XLVIII. 

MR.    LOVELACE,     TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


SUNDAY,  MAYlS. 

THIS  ftoryof  Captain  Tomlinfon 
employed  us  not  only  for  the  time 
we  were  together  hit  night,  but  all  the 
while  we  fat  at  breakfatt  this  morning. 
She  would  (till  have  it,  that  it  was  the 
prelude  to  jbme  mifchief  from  Single- 
ton. I  infifted,  (according  to  my  for- 
mer hint)  that  it  might  much  more  pro- 
bably be  a  method  taken  by  Colonel 
Morden  to  alarm  her,  previous  to  a 
perfonal  vifit.  Travelled  gentlemen 
affected  to  furprize  in  this  manner. 

•  And  why,  deareft  creature,'  laid  I, 
'  muftevery-lhing  that  happens,  which 
'  we  cannot  immediately  account  for, 
'  be  what  we  leaft  wifh  ?* 

She  had  had  ib  many  difagreeable 
things  befal  her  of  late,  that  htr  fears 
were  too  often  ftronger  than  her  hopes. 

*  And  this,  Madam,  makes  me  ap- 
'  prehenfive,  that  you  will  get  into  fo 

•  low-fpirited  a  way,  that  you  will  not 

•  be  able  to  enjoy  the  happinefs  that 
'  feems  to  await  us.' 

Her  duty  and  her  gratitude,  (he 
gravely  laid,  to  the  Difpenfcr  of  all 
good,  would  fecure  her,  fhe  hoped, 
againft  all  unthankfulnefs.  And  a 
thankful  fp  rit  was  the  fame  as  a  joyful 
one. 

So,  Belford,  for  all  her  future  joys 
(he  depends  entirely  upon  the  Invisible 
Good.  She  is  certainly  right;  fince 
thofe  who  fix  leaft  upon  fecond  caufes 
are  the  leaft  likely  to  be  difappointed— 
And  is  not  this  gravity  for  her  gra- 
vity ? 

She  had  hardly  done  fpeaking,  when 
Dorcas  came  running  up  in  a  hurry— 


She  iet  even  my  heart  into  a  palpitation 
—Thump,  thump,  thump,  like  a  pre- 
cipitated pendulum  in  a  clock- cafe- 
Flutter,  flutter,  flutter,  my  charmer's, 
as  by  her  iWeet  bofom  riling  to  her  chin 
I  faw. 

This  lower  clafs  of  people,  my  be- 
loved herfelf  obferved,  were  for  ever 
aiming  at  the  JiupiU  wonderful,  and 
for  making  even  common  incidents 
matter  of  furpiize. 

*  Why  the  devil, 'faid  I  to  the  wench, 
'  this   alarming  hurry?  — And    with 
'  yourfpread  fingers,  and-yourO  Ma- 
*  dams,  and  O  Sirs! — and  be  curs'd 
'  to  you !  Would  there  have  been  a  fe- 
'  cond  of  time  difference,  had  you  come 
'  up  flowly  ?' 

4  Captain  Tomlinfon,  Sir!' 

«  Captain  Devilfon,  what  care  I? — 

'  Do  you  fee  how  you  have  difordered 

'   your  lady?' 

'  Good    Mr.  Lovelace,'    faid    nay 

charmer  trembling,  [See,  Jack,  when 

(he  has  an  end  to  lerve,  I  am  go^d  Mr. 

Lovelace]  '  if — if  my  brother — if 
Captain  Singleton  ihould  appear—- 
Pray now — I  befeech  you — Let  me 
beg  of  you— to  govern  your  temper — 
My  brother  is  my  brother— Captain 
Singleton  is  but  an  agent." 

*  My  deareft  life,'  folding  my  arms 
about  her,   ['  When  (he  aiks  favours,' 
thought  I,  «  the  devil's  in  it,    if  (he 

will  not  allow  of  fuch  innocent  free- 
dom as  this,  framgoodM.r.  Lovelace 
too]  '*  you  (hall  be  witnels  of  all  that 
paffes  between  us. — Dorcas,  delire 
the  gentleman  to  walk  up.' 
'  Let  me  retire  to  my  chamber  firft ! 
— Let  me  not  be  known  to  be  in  the 
houfe!' 

^  Charming  dear! — Thou  feeft,  Bel- 
ford,  (he  is  afraid  of  leaving  me!— O 
the  little  witchcrafts!  Were  it  not  for 
furprizes  now-and-then,  how  would  an 
honeft  man  know  where  to  have  them  ? 

She  withdrew  to  liften — And  though 
this  incident  has  not  turned  out  to  an- 
i'wer  all  I  nvi/bed  from  it,  yet  i«  it  ne- 
ceflary,  if  I  would  acquaint  thee  with 
my  <wbole  circulation,  to  be  very  parti- 
cular in  what  parted  between  Captain 
Tomlinfon  and  me. 

Enter  Captain  Tomlinfon  In  a  rid'tng- 
drefs,  iubif>  in  band, 

«  Your  fervant,  Sir— Mr.  Lovelace, 
«  Jprefurae?' 

'  My 
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«  My  name  is  Lovelace,  Sir.' 
«  Excufe  the  day,  Sir. — Be  pleafed 
'  to  cxcufe  my  garb.     I  am  obliged  to 
«  go  out  of  town  dire&ly,  that  I  may 

*  return  at  night.' 

«  The  day  is  a  good  day.  Your 
'  garb  needs  no  apology.* 

«  When  I  fent  my  fervant,  I  did  not 
'  know  that  I  Jbould  find  time  to  domy- 

*  felf  this  honour.     All  that  I  thought 
«  I  could  do  to  oblige  my  friend  this 
«  journey,  was  only  to  allure  myfelf  of 
'  your  abode;  and  whether  there  were 
'  a  probability  of  being  admitted   to 

*  the  fpeech  either  of  you,   or  your 
«  lady.' 

*  Sir,  you  beft  know  your  own  mo- 
c  tives.     What  your  time  will  permit 

*  you  to  do,  you  alfo  beft  know.  And 
«  here  I  am,  attending  your  pleafure.' 

My  charmer  owned  afterwards  her 
concern  on  my  being  fo  Jhort.  What- 
ever  I  Jh all  mingle  of  her  emo- 
tions, thou  luilt  eajily  guefs  I  had 
afterwards. 

*  Sir,  I  hope  no  offence.     I  intend 

*  none.' 

*  None — None  at  all,  Sir.' 

*  Sir,  I  have  no  interelt  in  the  affair 
'  I  come  about.     I  may  appear  offi- 
'  cious;  and  if  I  thought  I  mould,  I 

*  would  decline  any  concern  in  it,  af- 
'  ter  I  have  juft  hinted  what  it  is.* 

'  And  pray,  Sir,  what  is  it  ?' 

*  May  J  aflc  you,  Sir,  without  of- 
'  fence,  whether  you  wim  to  be  recon- 
'  ciled,    and  to  co-operate    upon  ho- 

*  nourable  terms,  with  one  gentleman 
'  of  the  name  of  Harlowe ;  prepara- 
'  tive,  as  it  may  be  hoped,  to  a  gene- 

*  ral  reconciliation?' 

*  O  bow  my  heart  fluttered!*  cried 
my  charmer. 

'  I  can't  tell,  Sir:'— [And  then  it 
fluttered  Jlill  more,  no  doubt]  l  the 
whole  family  have  ufed  me  extremely 
ill.  They  have  taken  greater  liber- 
ties with  my  character  than  are  jufti- 
fiable;  and  with  my  family  too; 
which  I  can  lefs  forgive.' 

*  Sir,  Sir,  I  have  done.     I  begpar- 

*  don  for  this  intrufion.' 

My  beloved  was  then  ready  to  Jink, 
and  thought  ~ue>y  hardly  of  me. 

'  But,  pray,  Sir,  to  the  immediate 

*  purpofe  of  your  prefent  commiffion  j 
'  lince  a  commiflion  it  (earns  to  be  ?' 

*  Jt  is  a  commillion,  Sir;  and  fuch  a 

*  one,  as  I  thought  would  be  agreeable 
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'  to  all  parties,  or  I  mould  not  have 

*  given  myfelf  concern  aboutit.' 

*  Perhaps  it  may,  Sir,  when  known. 

*  But  let  me   aflc    you  one  previous 

*  queftion;     Do    you    know   Colonel 
'Morden,  Sir?' 

'  No,  Sir.  If  you  mean perfonally, 
'  I  do  not.  But  I  have  heard  my  good 

*  friend  Mr.  John  Harlowe  talk  of  him 

*  with  great  refpecl:;  and  as  a  co-truf- 

*  tee  with  him  in  a  certain  truft.' 
Lo'-vel.  *  I  thought  it  probable,  Sir, 

'  that  the  colonel  might  be  arrived  j 

*  that  you  might  be  a  gentleman  of  his 

*  acquaintance;  and  that  fomething  of 

*  an  agreeable  furprize  might  be  in- 

*  tended.' 

Capt.  l  Had  Colonel  Morden  been 
'  in  England,  Mr.  John  Harlowe  would 

*  have  known  it ;  and  then  I  mould  not 

*  have  been  a  ftranger  to  it." 

Lovel.  '  Well,  but,  Sir,  have  you 

*  then  any  commiflion  to  me  from  Mr. 
'  John  Harlowe?1 

Capt.  *  Sir,  I  will  tell  you,  as  briefly 
'  as  I  can,  the  whole  of  what  I  have  to 
'  fay;  but  you'll  excufe  me  alfo  a  pre- 

*  vious  queftion,  for  which  curiofity  is 

*  not  my  motive;  but  it  is  necefiary  to 
'  be  anfwered  before  I  can  proceed  ;  as 
'  you  will  judge  when  you  hear  it.' 

Lovel.   «  What,  pray,  Sir,  is  your 

*  queftion  ?' 

'  Capt.  'Briefly,  Whether  you  are  ac- 
'  tually,  and  bonafide,  married  to  Mifs 
'  Clarifla  Harlowe?' 

I  ftarted,  and,  in  a  haughty  tone,  '  I* 

*  this,  Sir,  a  queftion  that  muft  be  an- 

*  fwered  before  you  can  proceed  in  the 

*  bufinefs  you  have  undertaken  r' 

*  I  mean  no  offence,  Mr.  Lovelace. 

'  Mr.  Harlowe  fought  to  me  to  under- 

'  take  this  office.  I  have  daughters  and 

'  nieces  of  my  own.     I  thought  it  a 

'  good  office,  or  I,  who  have  many  con- 

*  fiderable  affairs  upon  my  hands,  had 
'  not  accepted  of  it.  I  know  the  world; 

*  and  will  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  That 

*  if  that  young  lady ' 

'  Captain  Torr.linfon,  I  think,  you 

*  are  called  ?' 

«  My  name  is  Tomlinfon.* 

'  Why    then,  Captain  Tomlinfon, 

*  no  liberty,  as  you  call  it,  will  be  taken. 
'  well,  that  is  not  extremely  delicate, 

*  when  that  lady  is  mentioned.' 

'  When  you  had  heard  me  out,  Mr. 

«  Lovelace,  and  had  found,  I  had  fo 

«  behaved,  as  to  make  the  caution  ne- 

«t  D  «>  ceflary, 
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«  ceflary,  it  would  have  been  juft  to 

•  have  given  it. — Allow  me  to  fay,  I 
«  know  what  is  due  to  the  character  of 
«  a  woman  of  virtue,  as  well  as  any 
«  man  alive.' 

«  Why,  Sir!  Why,  Captain  Tom - 

•  linfon,  you  feem  warm.     If  you  in- 
<  tend  any-thingby  this,'  ['  6  ko-w  I 

•  trembled !'   faid  the  lady,   when  fie 
took  notice  of  this  part  of  our  converfa- 
tion  afterwards]  *  I  will  only  fay,  that 
«  this  is  a  privileged  place.     It  is  at 
«  prefent  my  home,  and  an  afylum  for 

•  any  gentleman  who  thinks  it  worth 

•  his  while  to  enquire  after  me,  be  the 
«  manner  or  end  of  his  enquiry  what  it 
»  will.' 

«  I  know  not,  Sir,  that  I  have  given 

•  occafion  for  this.     I  make  no  fcrupte 

•  to  attend  you  el/e--wbere,  if  I  am  trou- 

•  blefome  here.     I  was  told,  I  had  a 
'  warm  young  gentleman  to  deal  with  : 

•  but  as  I  knew  my  intention,  and  that 
'  my  commiflion  was  an  amicable  one, 

•  I  was  the  lei's  concerned  about  that. 

•  I  am  twice  your  age,  Mr.  Lovelace, 

•  I  dare  fay.  but  I  do  affure  you,  that 
«  if  either  my  meflage,  or  my  manner, 

•  give  you  offence,  I  can  fufpend  the 
«  one  or  the  other  for  a  day,  of  for  ever, 

•  as  you  like.     And  fo,  Sir,  any  time 

•  before  eight  to-morrow  morning,  you 

•  will  let  me  know  your  further  com- 

•  mands.'— And  was  going  to  tell  me 
where  he  might  be  found. 

*  Captain  Tomlinfon,'  faid  I,  'you 

•  anfwer  well.     I  love  a  man  of  fpirit. 
«  Have  you  not  been  in  the  army?' 

«  I  have,  Sir;  but  have  turned  my 
1  fword  into  a  plough -flare,  as  the 

•  Scripture  has  it.'    [There  was  a  els- 
*verfflloiv,  Jack  !—He  was  a  good  man 
*vith  fomebody,  I  -warrant!  O  what  a 
fine  coat  and  cloak  for  an  hypocrite  will 
a  text  of  Scripture,  properly  applied, 
make  at  any  time  in  the  eye  of  the  pi- 
ous!—  How  eafily  are  the  good  folks 
taken  in!]  —  *  And  all  my  delight,' 
added  he,    '  for  fome  years  paft,  has 

been  in  cultivating  my  paternal  eftate. 
I  love  a  brave  man,  Mr.  Lovelace,  as 
well  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  when  you 
come  to  my  time  of  life,  you  will  be 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  not  fo  much 
true  bravery  in  youthful  choler,  as 
.•  you  may  now  think  there  is.' 

A  clever  fellow  again,  Belford  !  — 
Ear  and  heart,  both  at  once,  he  took  in 
my  charmer!—*  "lit  well,"  me  fays, 


'  there  are  fome  men  ivbo  have  <vo\fdom 

*  in  their  anger, .' 

'  Well,  captain,  that  is  reproof  fof 

*  reproof.  So  we  are  upon  a  foot.  And 

*  now  give  me  the  pleafure  of  hearing 
'  the  import  of  your  commiflion.' 

'  Sir,  you  mud  firft  allow  me  to  re- 
'  peat  my  queftion:  are  you  really,  and 

*  buna  jida,  married  to  Mifs  ClarilTa 

*  Harlowe  ?  Or  are  you  not  yet  mar- 
«  ried?' 

'  Blnntly  put,  captain.  But  if  I  an. 

*  fwerthat  I  am,  what  then  ?' 

*  Why  then,  Sir,  I  mall  fay,  that  you 

*  are  a  man  of  honour.' 

'  That  I  hope  I  am,  whether  you  fay 

*  it  or  not,  Captain  Tomlinfon.' 

*  Sir,  I  will  be  very  frank  in  all  I 

*  have  to  fay  on  this  fubjedt — Mr.  John 
'  Harlowe  has  lately  found  out,  that 
«  you«,and  his  niece  are  both  in  the 
'  fame  lodgings ;  that  you  have  been 
'  long  fo;  and  that  the  lady  was  at  the 
«  play  with  you  yefterday  was  fe'en- 

*  night;  and  he  hopes  that  you  are  ac- 
'  tually  married.     He  has  indeed  heard 
'  that  you  are;  but  as  he  knows  your 
'  enterprizing   temper,    and  that  you 

*  have  declared,  that  you  difdain  a  re- 
<  lation  to  their  family,  he  is  willing 

*  by  me  to  have  your  marriage  con- 
'  firmed  from  your  own  mouth,  before 
'  he  take  the  fteps  he1  is  inclined  to 

*  take  in  his  niece's  favour.    You  will 
'  allow  me  to  fay,  Mr.  Lovelace,  that 
'  he  will  not  be  fatisficd  with  an  anfwer 
«  that  admits  of  the  leaft  doubt.' 

1  Let  me  tell  you,  Captain  Tomlin- 
'  fon,  that  it  is  a  high  degree  of  vile- 
'  nets  for  any  man  tofuppofe— ' 

*   Sir— Mr.    Lovelace— don't    put 

*  yourfelf  into  a  paflion.     The  lady's 

*  relations  are  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
4  their  family.     They  have  prejudices 

*  to  overcome  as  well  as  you— Advan- 
'  tage  may  have  been  taken — and  the 
'  lady,  at  the  time>  not  to  blame.' 

'  This  lady,  Sir,  could  give  no  fuch 
'  advantages :  and  if  (he  bad,  what 

*  muft  the  man  be,  Captain  Tomlin- 

*  Ion,  who  could  have  taken  them  ?— 
'  Do  you  know  the  lady,  Sir?' 

'  I  never  had  the  honour  to  fee  her 
'  but  once:  and  that  was  at  church  j 
'  and  mould  not  know  her  again.' 

'  Not  know  her  again,  Sir!— I  thought 

*  there  was  not  a  man  living  who  had 
'  once  feen  her,  and  would  not  know 
'  her  among  a  thoufand.' 

«  I  remember,  Sir,  that  I  thought  I 
*  neve 
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*  never  faw  a  finer  woman  in  my  life. 
But,  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  believe,  you 
will  allow,  that  it  is  better  that  her 
relations  mould  have  wronged  you, 
than  you  the  lady.  I  hope,  Sir,  you 
will  permit  me  to  repeat  my  quef- 

«  tion  ?' 

Enter  Dorcas,  in  a  hurry. 

*  A  gentleman,  this  minute,  Sir,  de- 
'  fires  to  fpeak  with  your  honour. — 
«  [Mylady,Sirr—Afide.'\ 

Could  the  dear  creature  put  Dorcas 
\ipon  telling  this  fib,  yet  want  to  fave 
me  one  ? 

*  Defire  the  gentleman  to  walk  into 
'  one  of  the  parlours.     I  will  wait  on 
'  him  prefently.' 

[Exit  Dorcas. 

The  dear  creature,  I  doubted  not, 
wanted  to  inftruft  me  how  to  anfwer 
the  captain's  home-put.     I  knew  how 
I  intended  to  anfwer  it — Plumb,  thou 
inayeft  be  fure— But  Dorcas's  mefTage 
Daggered  me.     And  yet  I  was  upon 
one  of  my  mafter-ftrokes — Which  was, 
To  take  advantage  of  the  captain's  en- 
quiries, and  to  make  her  o<wn  her  mar- 
riage before  him,  as  me  had  done  to  the 
people   below  ;   and  if  (he  had   been 
brought  to  that,  to  induce  her,  for  her 
uncle's  fatisfaftion,  to  write  him  a  let- 
ter of  gratitude;  which  of  courfe  mud 
have  been  figned  '  Clari/a  Lovelace.' 
I  was  loth,  therefore,  thou  mayeft  be- 
lieve, to  attend  her  fudden  commands  : 
and  yet,  afraid  of  puftiing  matters  be- 
yond recovery  with  her,  I  thought  pro- 
per to  lead  him  from  the  querlion,  to 
account  for  himfelf,  and  for  Mr.  Har- 
lowe's  coming  at   the   knowledge  of 
where  we  are;  and  for  other  particu- 
lars which  I  knew  would  engage  her 
attention  ;    and  which  might  poflibly 
convince  her  of  the  neceflity  there  was 
for  her  to  acquiefce  in  the  affirmative  I 
was  difpofed  to  give.    And  this  for  her 
ewn  fake;  for  what,  as  I  afked  her  af- 
terwards, is  it  to  me,  whether  I  am  ever 
reconciled  toher  family? — A  family, 
Jack,  which  I  muft  for  ever  defpife. 
'  You  think,  captain,  that  I  havean- 
fvvered  doubtfully  to  thequeftion  you 
put.     You  may  think  fo.     And  you 
muft  know,  that  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  pride ;  and,  only  that  you  are  a 
gentleman,  and  feem  in  this  affair  to 
be  governed  by  generous  motives,  or 
I  ihould  ill  brook  being  i 


*  as  to  my  honour  to  a  lady  fo  dear  to 

*  me. — But  before  I  anfwer  more  di- 
«  reftly  to  the  point,  pray  fatisfy  me 

*  in  a  queftion  or  two  that  I  ftiall  put 

*  tojou.' 

«  With  all  my  heart,  Sir.     AOc  me 

*  what  queftions  you  pleafe,  I  will  an- 

*  fwer  them  with  fincerity  and  can- 

*  dour.' 

*  You  fay,  Mr.  Harlowe  has  fouml 

*  out  that  we  were  at  a  play  together: 
'  and  that  we  were  both  in  the  fame 

*  lodgings — How,  pray,  came  he  at  his 

*  knowledge  ? — For,  let  we  tell  you, 

*  that  I  have  for  certain  confulerations 
'  (not  refpefting  myfelf,  I  will  affure 

*  you)  condefcended,  that  our  abode 

*  fliould  be  kept  fecret.     And  this  has 
'  been  fo  ftriftly  obferved,  that  even 
'  Mifs  Howe,  though  (he  and  my  be- 

*  loved  correfpond,  knows  not  dire&ly 

*  whither  to  fend  to  us.' 

*  Why,  Sir,  the  perfor.  who  faw  you 
'  at  the  play,  was  a  tenant  of  Mr.  John 

*  Harlowe.     He  watched  all  your  mo- 

*  tions.    When  the  play  was  done,  he 

*  followed  your  coach  to  your  lodg- 
'  ings.    And  early  the  next  day,  Sun- 
«  day,  he  took  horfe,   and  acquainted 
'  his  landlord  with  what  he  had  ob- 
'  ferved.' 

Lovl.  *  How  oddly  things  come 
'  about! — But  does  any  other  of  the 

*  Harlowes  know  where  we  are  ?' 
Capt.  '  It  is  an  abfolute  fecret  to 

'  every  other  perfon  of  the  family;  and 
'  fo  it  is  intended  to  be  kept :  as  alfo 
'  that  Mr.  John  Harlowe  is  willing  to 
'  enter  into  treaty  with  you,  by  me,  it 

*  his  niece  be  actually  married;    for 
'  perhaps  he  is  aware,  that  he  fliall  have 
'  difficulty  enough  with  fome  people  to 

*  bring  about  the  defirable  reconcilia- 
'  tion,  although  he  could  give  them 
'  this  afTurance.' 

4  I  doubt  it  not,  captain — To  James 
'  Harlowe  is  all  the  family-folly  ow~ 
'  i"g.— Fine  fools  T  {heroically  Jf  ilk- 
ing  about}  '  to  be  governed  by  one  to 

*  whom  malice,  and  not  genius,  gives 
'  the  bufy  livelinefs  that  diftinguifhv'S 

*  him  from  a  natural  1— But  how  long, 
«  pray,  Sir,  has  Mr.  John  Harlowe  been 
'  in  the  pacifick  difpofitjon  ?* 

'  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Lovelace,  and 
c  the  occafion;  and  be  very  explicit 

*  upon  it,  and  upon  all  that  concrrns 
'  you  to  know  of  me,  and  of  the  com* 
'  iniffion  I  have  undertaken  to  execute; 

*  and  this  therather,  as  when  you  ha« 

4  D  *  •  l»ard 
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•  heard  me  out,  you  will  be  fatisfied, 
4  that  I  am  not  an  officious  man  in  this 
'  my  prcfent  addrefs  to  you.1 

4  I  am  all  attention,  Captain  Tom- 
'  linfon.' 

Andfo  1  doubt  not  was  my  beloved. 
Capt.  '  You  muft  know,  Sir,  that  I 

•  have  not  been  many  months  in  Mr. 
'  John  Harlowe's  neighbourhood.     I 
'  removed     from     Northamptonfhire, 
f  partly  for  the  fake  of  better  manag- 

•  ing  one  of  two  executor/hips,  which 

•  I  could  not  avoid  engaging  in,  (the 
'  affairs  of  which  frequently  call  me  to 
'  town,  and  are  part  of  my  prefent 
'  bufmefs;)  and  partly  for  the  lake  of 
'  occupying  a  negleiled  farm,  which 
'  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands.    But 
'  though  an  acquaintance  of  no  longer 

•  (landing,  and  that   commencing  on 
'  the  bowling-green,'    [Uncle  John  is 
a  great  bowler,  Belford]  '  (upon  my 
'  decifion  of  a  point   to   every- one's 
'  fatisfa&ion,  which  was  appealed  to 
'  me  by  all  the  gentlemen;  and  which 

•  might  have  been  attended  with  bad 
'  confequences)  no  two  brothers  have 
'  a  more  cordial  efteem  for  each  other. 

•  You  know,  Mr.  Lovelace,  that  there 
'  is  a  confent,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  fome 
'  minds,  which  will  unite  them  ftronger 

•  together  in  a  few  hours,  than  years 

•  can  do  with  others,  whom  yet  we  fee 

•  not  with  difguft.' 

Lovel.  '  Very  true,  captain.* 
Capt.  '  It  was  on  the  foot  of  this 

•  avowed  friendfhip  on  both  fides,  that 

•  on  Monday  the  isth,  as  I  very  well 
'  remember,  Mr.  Harlowe  invited  him- 
'  felf  home  with  me.    And  when  there, 

•  he  acquainted  me  with  the  whole  of 
'  the  unhappy  affair   that  had   made 
'  them  all  founeafy.     Till  then  I  knew 

•  it  only  by  report;  for,  intimate   as 
'  we  were,  I  forbore  to  (peak  of  what 
'  was  fo  pear  his  'heart,  till  he  began 
'  fiift.     And  then  he  told  me,  that  he 

•  had  had  an  application  made  to  him, 
«  two  or  three  days  before,  by  a  gen- 
'  tleman  whom  he  named*,  to  induce 
•'  him  not  only  to  be  reconciled  him fel'f 
f  to  his  niece,  but  to  forward  for  her  a 

•  general  reconciliation. 

*  A  like  application,   he  told  me*, 

•  had  been  made  to  his  fifter  Harlowe, 
'  by  a  good  woman  whom  every-body 
«  refpcltedj  who  had  intimated,   that 
'  his  niece,  if  encouraged,  would  again 


'  put  herfelf  into  the  protection  of  her 
'  friends,  and  leave  you:  but  if  not, 
'  that./Z><>  muft  unavoidably  be  yours. 

*  I  hope,  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  make  no 

*  mifchief.  —  You    look   concerned— 
'  You  figh,  Sir.' 

*  Proceed,  Captain Tomlinfon.  Pray 
4  proceed." — And  I  figbedjlill  more  pro- 
foundly. 

Capt.  *  They  all  thought  it  extreme- 
'  ly  particular,  that  a  lady  mould  de- 

*  cline  marriage  with  a  man  (he  had  fo 

*  lately  gone  away  with.' 

*  Pray,  captain— Pray,  Mr.  Tom- 
4  linfon — Nor   more  of   this   fubject. 
4  My  beloved  is  an  angel.     In  every - 

*  thing  unblameable.   Whatever  faults 
4  there  have  been,  have  been  theirs  and 
'  mine.     What  you  would  further  fay, 

*  is,  that  the  unforgiving  family  re- 
4  je£led  her  application.  They  did.  She 
1  and  I  had  had  a  mifunderftanding. 
'  The  falling  out  of  lovers — you  know, 
c  captain.' — We  have  been  happier  ever 
'  fince.' 

Capt.  '  Well,  Sir;    but  Mr.    John 

*  Harlowe  could  not  but  better  confider 

*  the  matter  afterwards.     And  he  de- 
'  fired  my  advice  how  to  act  in  it.     He 

*  told  me  that  no  father  ever  loved  a 

*  daughter  as  he  loved  this   niece  of 
'  his;  whom,   indeed,  he  ufed  to  call 

*  his  daughter -nines.     He  faid,  (he  had 

*  really  been  unkindly  treated  by  her 
4  brother  and  fitter:  and   as  your  al- 
'  liance,  Sir,  was  far  from  being  a  dil'- 
4  credit  to  their  family,  he  would  do 
*'  his  endeavour  to  reconcile  all  parties, 

*  if  he  could  be  fure  that  ye  were  ac- 
4  tually  man  and  wife.' 

Lovel.  '  And  what,  pray,  captain, 
4  was  your  advice  ?' 

Capt.  '  I  g.ivc  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
4  if  his  niece  were  unworthily  treated, 
4  and  in  dillreis,  (as  he  apprehended 
4  from  theapplicntion  to  him)  he  would 
4  foon  hear  of  her  again:  but  that  it 
.'.  was  likely,  that  this  application  was 
4  made  without  expefting  it  would  fuc- 
4  ceed;  and  as  a  lalvo  only,  to  herfelf, 

*  for  marrying  without  their  confent. 
4  And  the  rather  thought  I  fo,  as  he 
4  had   told  me,  that  it  came  from    a 
4  young  lady  her  friend,  and  rot  in  a 
4  di  reft  way  from  herfelf;  which  young 
4  lady  was  no  favourite  of  the  family; 
4  and  therefore  would  hardly  have  been 
4  employed,  hadfuccefs  beenexpe<5led.' 
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towel.  *  Very  well,-  Captain  Tom- 
1  linfon — Pray  proceed.' 

Capt.  '  Here  the  matter  refted  till 

*  laft  Sunday  evening,  when  Mr.  John 
'  Harlowe  came  to  me  with  the  mari 
r  who  had  fecn  you  and  your  lady  (as  I 

*  prefume  fhe  is)  at  the  play;  and  who 

*  had  affured  him,  that  you  both  lodg- 

*  ed  in  the  fame  houfe. — And  then  the 

*  application    having    been    fo   lately 

*  made,  which  implied,  that  you  were 
«  not  then  married,  he  was  fo  uneafy 

*  for  his  niece's  honour,  that  I  advifeu 
'  him  to  difpatch  to  town  fome  one  in 

*  whom  he  coi:ld  confide,  to  makepro- 
'  per  enquiries.' 

Lo<vel.  '  Very  well,  captain — And 
c  was  fuch  a  perfon  employed  on  i'uch 

*  an  errand  by  her  uncle'' 

Caft.  «  A  trufty  and  difcreet  perfon 
«  was  accordingly  fent;  and  laft  Tuef- 
'  day,  I  think  it  was,  (for  he  returned 

*  to  us  on  the  Wednefday)  he  made  the 
'  enquiries  among  the  neighbours  rirft.' 
[The  <uery  enquiry,  Jack,  that  gave  us 
all  fo  much  uneafmefs*.']   '  But  finding 
'  that  none  of  them  could  give  any  fa- 

*  tisfa&ory    account,  the    lady's   wo- 
'  man  was  come  at,  who  declared,  that 

*  you  were  actually  married.     But  the 
'  enquirift  keeping  himfelf  on  the  re- 

*  ferve  as  to  his  employers,  the  girl  re- 
'  fufed  to  tell  the  day,  or  to  give  him 
'  other  particulars.' 

Lovel.  '  You  give  a  very  clear  ac- 
1  count  of  every  thing,  Captain  Tom- 
'  linfon.  Pray  proceed.' 

Capt.    '  The   gentleman   returned; 

*  and  on  his  report  Mr.  Harlowe,  hav- 
'  ing  ftill  doubts,  and  being  willing  to 

*  proceed  on  fome  grounds  in  fo  im- 
'  portant  a  point,  befought  me  (as  my 
'  affairs  called  me  frequently  to  town) 
'  to  undertake  this   matter.     "  You, 
"  Mr.  Tomlinfon,"  he  was  pleafed  to 
'  fay,  "  have  children  of  your  own: 
t(  you  know   the  world :    you    know 
"  what  I  drive  at:  you  will  proceed,  I 
"  am   fure,    with   underftanding    and 
"  fpirit:   and  whatever  you  are  fatis- 
"  fied  with,  (hall  fatisfy  me." 

Enter  Dorcas  again  in  a  lurry. 
*  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  impatient.' 
'  I  will  attend  him  prefently.* 
The  captain   then  accounted  for  his 

not  calling  in  perfon,  when  he  had  rea- 

fon  to  think  us  line, 


He  faid  he  had  bufmefs  of  confc- 
quence  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  whi- 
ther he  thought  he  muft  have  gone  yef- 
terday,  and  having  been  obliged  to  put 
off  his  little  journey  till  this  day,  and 
underftanding  that  we  were  within,  not 
knowing  whether  he  mould  have  fuch 
another  opportunity,  he  was  willing  to 
try  his  -good  fortune  before  he  fet  out; 
and  this  made  him  come  booted  and 
fpurred,  as  I  faw  him. 

He  dropped  a  hint  in  commendation 
of  the  people  of  the  houfej  but  it  was 
in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  give  no  room  to 
fufpeft  that  he  thought  it  nsceft'ary  tw 
enquire  after  the  character  of  pcrlbns 
who  make  fo  genteel  an  appearance,  as 
heobferved  they  do. 

And  here  let  me  remark,  that  my  be- 
loved might  collect  another  circum- 
ftance  in  favour  of  the  pcoplebelow,  had 
Ilie  doubted  their  characters,  from  the 
filence  of  her  uncle's  enquirifton  Tuef- 
day  among  the  neighbours. 

Capt.  '.  And  now,  Sir,  that  I  believe 
'  I  have  fatisfied  you  in  every  thing 
'  relating  to  my  commifllon,  I  hope, 
'  you  will  permit  me  to  repeat  my 

*  queftion— which  is—* 

Enter  Dorcas  again,  out  of  breath. 

'  Sir,   the  gentleman  will  ftep  up  fo 

'  you.     [Mj    lady   is   impatient.     She 

'  ivonders  at  your  honour's  delay .  ''Afide.  ] 

' '  Exciife  me,  captain,  for  one  mo- 

'  ment.' 

'  I  have  ftaid  my  full  time,  Mr. 
'  Lovelace.  What  may  refult  from  my 

*  queftion  and  your  anfwer,  whatever 
4  it  (hall  be,  may  take  us  uptime.— 
'  And   you    are  engaged.     Will   yoii 

*  permit  me  to  attend  you  in  the  morri- 
'  ing,  before  I  fet  out  on  my  return  ?* 

'  You  will  then  breajcfaft  with  me, 
'  captain  ?' 

'  It  muft  be  early  if  I  do.  I  muft  reach 
'  my  own  houfe  to -morrow  night,  or  I 
'  (hall  make  the  beft  of  wives  unhappy. 
'  And  I  have  two  or  three  places  to  call 

*  at  in  my  way.' 

'  It  (hall  be  by  feven  o'clock,  if  you 

'  pleafe,  captain.    We  are  ear:y  folks. 

*  And  this  I  will  tell  you,  that  if  ever 
'  I  am  reconciled  to  a  family  fo  im- 

*  placable  as  I  have  always  found  the 
'  Harlowe's  to  be,  it  mult  be  by  the 
'  mediation  of  fo  cool  an  J  /b  moderate 

*  a  gentleman  as  yourfelf.' 
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And  fo,  with  the  higheft  civilities  on 
both  fides,  we  parted.  But  for  the 
private  fatisfadtion  of  fo  good  a  man, 
I  left  him  out  of  doubt  that  we  were 
man  and  wife,  though  I  did  not  di- 
rec"ily  aver  it. 


LETTER    XLIX. 

MR.  LOVELACE,  TO  JOHN  BEL 
FORD, 


SUNDAY  NIGHT. 

THIS  Captain  Tomlinfon  is  one 
of  the  happieft  as  well  as  one  of 
the  beft  men  in  the  world.  What 
would  I  give  to  (land  as  high  in  my  be- 
loved's opinion  as  he  does!  But  yet  I 
am  as  good  a  man  as  he,  were  I  to  tell 
my  own  (lory,  and  have  equal  credit 
given  to  it.  But  the  devil  mould  have 
had  him  before  I  hadfeenhim  on  the  ac- 
count he  came  upon,  had  I  thought  I 
fhould  not  have  anfwered  my  principal 
end  in  it.  I  hinted  to  thee  in  my  laft 
what  that  was. 

But  to  the  particulars  of  the  confe- 
rence between  my  fair-one  and  me,  on 
her  hafty  meflages;  which  I  was  loth  to 
come  to,  becaufe  me  has  had  an  half 
triumph  over  me  in  it. 

After  I  had  attended  the  captain 
down  to  the  very  pafl'age,  I  returned  to 
the  dining-room,  and  put  on  a  joyful 
air,  on  my  beloved's  entrance  into  it— 
«  O  my  deareft  creature,'  faid  I,  «  let 
«  me  congratulate  you  on  a  profpeft  fo 
*  agreeable  to  your  wifties!"  And  I 
fnatched  her  hand,  and  fmothered  it 
VrithkifTes. 

I  was  going  on;  when  interrupting 
me,  «  You  fee,  Mr.  Lovelace,'  faid  me, 
how  you  have  embarrafled  yoiufelf, 
by  your  obliquities!  You  fee,  that 
you  have  not  been  able  to  return  a  di- 
rect anfwer  to  a  plain  and  honeft  quef- 
tion,  though  upon  it  depends  all  the 
happinefs  on  the  profpeft  of  which 
you  congratulate  me.' 
«  You  know,  my  beft  love,  what 
my  prudent,  and  I  will  fay,  my  kind 
motives  were,  for  giving  out  that  we 
were  married.  You  fee,  that  I  have 
taken  no  advantage  of  it;  and  that 
no  inconvenience  has  followed  it. 
You  fee  that  your  ancle  wants  only 
to  be  afTuredfroiuouri'dvcs,  that  it  is 
fo  -  ' 
«  Not  another  word  on  this  fubjeft, 


*  Mr.  Lovelace.    I  will  not  only  rifque, 
'  but  I  will  forfeit,  the  reconciliatioa 
'  fo  near  my  heart,  rather  than  I  will 
'  go  on  to  countenance  a  ftory  fo  un- 
'  true!' 

'  My  deareft  foul— Would  yoij  have 
'  me  appear — ' 

'  I  would  have  you  appear,  Sir,  as 
'  you  are !  I  am  refolved  that  I  will  ap. 

*  pear  to  my  uncle's  friend,  and  to  my 
'  uncle,  as  I  amS 

'  For  one  week,  my  deareft  life!  Can- 

*  not  you  for  one  week— only  till  the 
'  fettlements— ' 

*  Not  for  one  hour,  with  my  own 
'  confent.     You  don't  know,  Sir,  how 

*  much  I  have  been  afflicled,  that  I 

*  have  appeared  to  the  people  below 

*  what  I  am  not.     But  my  uncle,  Sir, 
'  (hall  never  have  it  to  upbraid  me,  nor 

*  will  I  to  upbraid  myfelf,  that  I  have 
'  wilfully   pa(fed   upon   him   in   falfa 
'  lights.' 

'  What,  my  dear,  would  ydu  have 
c  me  fay  to  the  captain  to-morrow 
'  morning  ?  I  have  given  him  room  to 
«  think — ' 

'  Then  put  him  right,  Mr.  Love- 
«  lace.  Tellthetruth.  Tell  him  what 
'  you  pleafe  of  the  favour  of  your  re- 
'  lationstome:  tell  him  what  you  will 

*  about  the  fettlements:  and  if,  when 
'  drawn,  you  will  fubmit  them  to  his 
'  perufal  and  approbation,  it  will  (hewr 
'  him  how  much  you  are  in  earned.' 

'  My  deareft  life! — Do  you  think, 

*  that  he  would  difapprove  of  the  terms 
'  I  have  offered?' 

«  No.' 

'  Then  may  I  be  accurfed,  if  I  wil- 

*  lingly  fubmit  to  be  trampled  under* 

*  foot  by  my  enemies!* 

*  And  may  I,  Mr.  Lovelace,  never 
'  be  happy  in  this  life,  if  I  fubmit  to 

*  the  pafling  upon  my- uncle  Harlowe  a 
'  wilful  and  premeditated  falmood  for 
'  truth!  I  have  too  long  laboured  un- 
'  der  the  nrHiflion  which  the  rejection 
'  -of  all  my  friends  has  given  me,  to 

*  purchale  my  reconciliation  with  them 
'  now  at  fo  dear  a  price  as  that  of  my 
'  veracity.' 

'  The  womc*n  below,  my  dear—' 

'  What  are  the  women  below  to  me? 

'  I  want  not  to  ellablifti  myfelf  with 

«  them.      Need    they   know    all   that 

'  pafles  between  my  relations  and  you 

*  and  me?' 

'  Neither  are  they  any-thing  to  me, 
1  Madam.  Only,  that  when,  for  the 

«  fake 
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*  fake  of  preventing  the  fatal  mifchiefs 

*  which  might  have  attended  yourbro- 
«  ther's   projects,  I   have  made  them 
'  think  us  married,  I  would  not  appear 

*  to  them  in  a  light  which  you  your- 
«  felf  think  fo  mocking.     By  my  foul, 
«  Madam,  I  had  rather  die,  than  con- 
«  tradift  myfelf  fo  flagrantly,  after  I 
«  have  related  to  them  fo  many  circum- 
«  ftances  of  our  marriage.' 

«  Well,  Sir,  the  women  may  be- 
«  lieve  what  they  pleafe.  That  I  have 
«  given  countenance  to  what  you  told 
«  them,  is  my  error.  The  many  cir- 
'  cumftances  which  you  own  one  un- 
<  truth  has  drawn  you  in  to  relate,  is 
'  a  j unification  of  my  refufal  in  the 
'  prefent  cafe.' 

«  Don't  you  fee,  Madam,  that  your 

*  uncle  wifhes  to  find  that  we  are  mar- 
«  ried  ?  May  not  the  ceremony  be  pri- 
'*  vately  over,  before  his  mediation  can 

*  take  place  ?' 

'  Urge  this  point  no  farther,  Mr. 

*  Lovelace.     If  you  will  not  tell  the 

*  truth,  /  will  to-morrow  morning  (if 
'  I  fee  Captain  Tomlinfon)  tell  it  my- 
«  felf.     Indeed  I  will.' 

1  Will  you,  Madam,  confent  that 

*  things  pafs  as  before  with  the  people 
'  below?  This  mediation  of  Tomlin- 

*  fon  may   come  to   nothing.      Your 

*  brother's  fchemes  may  be  purfued; 

*  the  rather,  that   now  he  will   know 
'  (perhaps  from  your  uncle)  that  you 
'  are  not  under  a   legal  protection. — 

*  You  will,  at  leaft,  confent,  that  things 

*  pal;  here  as  before  ?' 

*  To  permit  this,  is  to  go  on  in  an 

*  error,  Mr.  Lovelace.     But  as  the  oc- 

*  cafion  for  fo  doing  (if  there  can  be  in 

*  your  opinion   an   occarton   that  will 

*  warrant  an  untruth)  will,  as  I  pre- 

*  fume,  foon   be  over,  I  mall  the  lefs 
«  difpute  that  point  with  you.     But  a 

*  new  error  I  will  not  be  guilty  of,  if 
<  I  can  avoid  it.' 

*  Can   I,    da   you  think,   Madam, 

*  have  any  dilhonourable  view  in  the 

*  ftep  J  iuppofed  you  would  not  fcruple 

*  to  take  towards  a  reconciliation  with 

*  your  own  family?    Not  for;«y  own 
'  fake,  you  kno^v,  did  I  wifli  you  to  take 

*  itj  for  what  is  it  to  me,  if  I  am  never 

*  reconciled  to  your  family  ?  I  want  no 

*  favours  from  them.' 

'  I  hopf,  Mr.  Lovelace,  there  is  no 

1  occafion,  in  our  prefent  not  difagree- 

'  able  filiation,  to  anfwer  fuch  a  qtief- 

•*  tion,     And  let  me  fry,  that  1  ihall 
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think  my  profpefts  ftill  more  agree- 
able, if,  to-morrow  morning,  you 
will  not  only  own  the  very  truth,  but 
give  my  uncle's  friend  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  the  Heps  you  have  taken, 
and  are  taking,  as  may  keep  up  my 
uncle's  favourable  intentions  towards 
me.  This  you  may  do  under  what 
reftriftions  of  fecrefy  you  pleafe. 
Captain  Tomlinfon  is  a  prudent  man; 
a  promoter  of  family- peace,  you 
find;  and,  I  dare  fay,  may  be  made 
a  friend.' 

I  faw  there  was  no  help.     I  faw  that 
the  inflexible  Harlowe  fpirit  was  all  up 
in  her. — A  little  witch! — A  little — 
Forgive    me,   Love,   for   calling    her 
names  ! — And  fo  I  faid,  with  an  air, 
We  have  had   too  many  mifunder- 
ftandings,  Madam,  for  me  to  wifh 
for  new  ones:  I  will  obey  you  with- 
out referve.     Had  I  not  thought  I 
mould  have  obliged  you  by  the  other 
method,  (efpecially  as  the  ceremony 
might  have  been  over,  before  any- 
thing could  have  operated  from  your 
uncle's   intentions,    and    of   confe- 
quence  no  untruth   perfifted   in)    t 
would  not  have   propofed   it.     But 
think  not,  my  beloved  creature,  that 
you  (hall  enjoy,  without  condition, 
this  triumph  over  my  judgment.' 
And  then,  clafping  my  arms  about 
her,  I    gave    her   averted    cheek  (her 
charming  lip  defigned)  a  fervent  kifs. 
— '  And  your  forgivenefs  of  thisfweet 
'  freedom,'  [Bowing]   '  is   that  con- 
*  dition.' 

She  was  not  mortally  offended.  And 
now  muft  I  mnke  out  the  reft  as  well  as 
I  can.  But  this  I  will  tell  thee,  that 
although  her  triumph  has  not  diminifti- 
ed  my  love  for  her;  yet  it  has  ftinm- 
lated  me  more  than  ever  to  revenge,  as 
thou  wilt  be  apt  to  call  it.  But  victory 
or  conqtteft  is  the  more  proper  word. 

There  is  a  pleafure,  'tis  true,  in  fub- 
duing  one  of  tliefe  watchful  beauties. 
But,  by  my  foul,  Bel  ford,  men  of  our 
caft  take  twenty  times  the  pains  to  be 
rogues,  that  it  would  coft  them  to  be 
honeft;  and  dearly,  with  the  fweat  of 
our  broVvs,  and  to  the  puzzling 'of  our 
brains,  (to  fuy  nothing  of  the  hazards 
we  run)  do  we  earn  our  purchafe;  and 
ought  not  therefore  to  lie  grudged  our 
fuceefs  when  we  meet  with  it — Efpe- 
cially as,  when  we  have  obtained  our 
end,  fatiety  Toon  follows;  and  leaves  us 
little  or  nothing  to  fljew  for  it.  But 

this, 
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this,  indeed,  may  be  faid  of  all  worldly 
delights. — And  is  not  that  a  grave  re- 
fleclion  from  me  ? 

I  was  willing  to  write  up  to  the  time. 
Although  I  hive  not  carried  my  prin- 
cipal point,  I  (hall  make  fomething 
turn  out  in  my  favour  from  Captain 
Tomlinfon's  errand.  But  let  me  give 
theethrs  caution;  that  thou  do  not  pre- 
tend to  judge  of  my  devices  byparfs; 
but  have  patience  till  thou  feeft  the 
nvbole.  But  once  more  I  fwear,  that  I 
\f\\\  not  be  out-Norris*d  by  a  pair  of 
novices.  And  yet  I  am  very  appre- 
kenfive  at  times,  of  the  confequences  of 
Mifs  Howe's  fmuggling  fcheme. 

My  conference,  I  mould  think, 
our,ht  not  to  reproach  me  for  a  con- 
trivance, which  is  jiiftified  by  the  con- 
trivances of  two  fuch  girls  as  thefe: 
one  of  whom  (the  more  excellent  of 
the  two)  I  have  always,  with  her  own 
approbation  as  I  imagine,  propofed  for 
my  imitation. 

But  here,  Jack,  is  the  thing  that 
concludes  me,  and  cafes  my  heart  with 
adamant :  I  find  by  Mifs  Howe's  let- 
ters, that  it  is  owing  to  her,  that  I  have 
made  no  greater  progrefs  with  my 
blooming  fair-one.  She  loves  me. 
The  ipecacuanha  contrivance  convinces 
me,  that  (he  loves  me.  Where  there 
is  love,  there  muft  be  confidence,  or  a 
defire  of  having  reafon  to  confide.  Ge- 
nerofity  founded  on  my  fuppofed  ge- 
nerofity,  has  taken  hold  of  her  heart. 
Shall  I  not  now  fee  (fince  I  muft  be 
forever  unhappy,  if  I  marry  her,  and 
leave  anv  trial  uneflayed)  what  I  can 
make  of  her  love,  and  her  newly-railed 
confidence? — Will  it  not  be  to  my 
glory  to  fucceed  ?  And  to  hers  and  to 
the  honour  of  her  fex,  if  I  cannot  ?— 
Where  then  will  be  the  hurt  to  either, 
to  make  the  trial  ?  And  cannot  I,  as  I 
have  often  faid,  reward  her  when  I  will 
by  marriage? 

'Tis  late,  or  rather  early;  for  the 
day  begins  to  dawn  upon  me.  \  am 
plaguy  heavy.  Perhaps  I  need  not  to 
have  told  thee  that.  But  will  only  in- 
dulge a  doze  in  my  chair  for  an  hour; 
then  make  myfelf,  wafli  and  refrefh. 
At  my  time  of  life,  with  fuch  a  con- 
ftitutionas  lam  bleiTcdwith,  that's.all 
that's  wanted. 

Good  night  to  me ! — It  cannot  be 

broad  day  till  I  am  awake. — Aw-w-w- 

whaugh — Pox  of  this  yawning  I 

Is  not  thy  uncle  dead  yet  ? 


What',3  come  to  mine,  that  he  write* 
not  to  my  laft?- — Hunting  after  more 
ivijliom  of  nations,  I  fuppofe? — Yaw- 
yaw-yawning  again ! — Pen,  be  gone  !  • 


LETTER    L. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


MONDAY,    MAY  4g» 

NO  W  have  I  eftabl.iflied  myfelf  for 
ever  in  my  charmer's  heart. 
The  c;iptain  came  at  feven,  as  pro- 
mifed,  and  ready  equipped  for  his  jour- 
ney. My  beloved  choie  not  to  give  us 
her  company  till  our  firft  converfation 
was  over  —  Afhamed,  I  fuppofe,  to  be 
prefent  at  that  part  of  it,  which  was  t» 
reftore  her  to  her  virgin  flate  by  my 
confeflion,  after  her  <wifebood  had  beea 
reported  to  her  uncle.  But  flie  took 
her  cue  neverthelefs,  and  liitened  to  all 
that  paired. 

The  modefteft  women,  Jack,  muft 
think,  and  think  deeply  fometimes.  I 
wonder  whether  they  ever  blufti  at  thofe 
things  by  themfelves,  at  which  they 
have  fo  charming  a  knack  of  blufliing 
in  company.  If  not;  and  if  blufliing 
be  a  fign  of  grace  or  modefty;  have 
not  the  fex  as  great  a  command  over 
their  blu/hes,  as  they  are  faid  to  have 
over  their  tears  ?  This  reflection  would 
lead  me  a  great  way  into  female  minds, 
were  I  difpofed  to  purfue  it. 

I  told  the  captain,  that  I  would  pre- 
vent his  queftion;  and  accordingly 
(after  I  had  enjoined  the  ftriftelt  fe- 
crefy,  that  no  advantage  might  be  giv- 
en to  James  Harlowe;  and  which  lie 
anfwered  for  as  well  on  Mr.  Harlowe's 
part  as  his  own)  I  acknowledged  na- 
kedly and  fairly  the  whole  truth  —  To 
wit,  That  we  were  not  yet  married.  I 
gave  him  hints  of  the  caufes  of  pro- 
craftination.  Some  of  them  owing  to 
unhappy  mifunderftandings:  but  chiefly 
to  the  lady's  delire  of  previous  reconci- 
liation with  her  friends;  and  to  a  deli- 
cacy that  had  no  example. 

Lefs  nice  ladies  than  this,  Jack,  love 
to  have  delays,  wilful  and  Jludied  do- 
lays,  imputed  to  them  in  thefe  cafes- 
Yet  are  indelicate  in  their  affected  deli- 
cacy; for  do  they  not  thereby  tacitly 
confefs,  that  they  expeft  to  be  the 
greatelt  gainers  in  wedlock  j  and  that 
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there  Is  felf-denlal  in  the  pride  they 
take  in  delaying? 

I  told  him  the  reafon  of  our  parting 
to  the  people  below  as  married— Yet  as 
under  a  vow  of  reftriftion,  as  to  con- 
fummation,  which  had  kept  us  both  to 
the  height,  one  of  forbearing,  the  other 
of  'vigilant  punctilio;  even  to  the  de- 
nial of  thofe  innocent  freedoms,  which 
betrothed  lovers  never  fcruple  to  allow 
and  to  take. 

I  then  communicated  to  him  a  copy 
of  my  proposal  of  iettlement;  thefub- 
ftance  of  her  written  anfwer;  the  con- 
tents of  my  letter  of  invitation  to  Lord 
M.  to  be  her  nuptial-father;  and  of 
my  lord's  generous  reply.  But  faid, 
that  having  apprehenfions  of  delay  from 
his  infirmities,  and  my  beloved  chtif- 
ing  by  all  means  (and  that  from  prin- 
ciples of  unrequited  duty")  a  private  fo- 
lemnization,  I  had  written  to  excufe 
his  lordfliip's  prefencej  and  expelled 
an  anfwer  every  hour. 

The  fettlements,  I   told  him,  were 
actually  drawing  by  Counfellor  Wil- 
liams, of  whofe  eminence  hemufthave 
heard. 
He  had. 

And  of  the  truth  of  this  he  might 
fatisfy  himfelf  before  he  went  out  of 
town. 

When  thefe  were  drawn,  approved, 
and  engroffed,  nothing,  I  laid,  but 
iigning,  and  the  nomination  of  my  hap- 
py day,  would  be  wanting.  I  had  a 
pride,  I  declared,  in  doing  the  higheft 
juftice,  to  fo  beloved  a  creature,  of  my 
own  voluntary  motion,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  a  family  from  whom  I 
had  received  the  greateft  infults.  And 
this  being  our  prefent  fituation,  I  was 
contented  that  Mr .  John  Harlowe  mould 
fufpend  his  reconciliatory  purpofes,  till 
our  marriage  were  actually  folemnized. 
The  captain  was  highly  delighted 
with  all  I  laid:  yet  owned,  that  as  his 
dear  friend  Mr.  Harlowe  had  exprelfed 
himfelf  greatly  pleafed  to  hear  that  we 
were  actually  married,  he  could  have 
wilhed  it  had  been  fo.  But,  neverthe- 
lefs,  he  doubted  not  that  all  would  be  . 
well. 

He  faw  myreafons,  he  faid,  and  ap- 
proved of  them,  for  making  the  gen- 
tlewomen below  [Whom  again  he  a«- 
derflood  to  be  good  fort  of  ]>eople~\  be- 
lieve, that  the  ceremony  had  pafled ; 
which  fo  well  accounted  for  what  the 


lady's  maid  had  told  Mr.  Harlowe'i 
friend.  Mr.  James  Harlowe,  he  faid, 
had  certainly  ends  to  anfwer  in  keeping 
open  the  breach;  and  as  certainly  had 
formed  a  defign  to  get  hisjifter  out  of  my 
bands.  Wherefore  it  as  much  import- 
ed his  worthy  friend  to  keep  this  treaty 
a  fecret,  as  it  did  mej  at  leaft  till  he 
had  formed  his  party,  and  taken  his 
meafures.  Ill-will  and  paffion  were 
dreadful  mifreprefenters.  It  was  a- 
mazing  to  him,  thatanimofity  could  be 
carried  fo  high  againft  a  man  capable 
of  views  fo  pacifick  and  fo  honourable, 
and  who  had  mewn  fuch  a  command  ofc" 
his  temper,  in  this  whole  tranfa&ion, 
as  I  had  done.  'Generofity,  indeed,  in 
every  cafe,  where  love  of  ftratagem  and 
intrigue  (I  would  excufe  him)  were 
not  concerned,  was  a  part  of  my  cha- 
racter. 

He  was  proceeding,  when  breakfaft 
being  ready,  in  came  theemprefs  of  my 
heart,  irradiating  all  around  her,  as 
with  a  glory— -A  benignity  and  gra- 
cioufnefs  in  her  afpecl,  that,  though, 
natural  to  it,  had  been  long  banimed 
from  it. 

Next  to  proftration  lowly  bowed  the 
captain.  O  how  the  fweet  creature 
fmiled  her  approbation  of  him  !  Reve- 
rence from  one  begets  reverence  from 
another.  Men  are  more  of  monkeys 
in  imitation,  than  they  think  them- 
felves— Involuntarily,  in  a  manner,  I 
bent  my  knee — c  My  deareft  life — '  and 
made  a  very  fine  fpeech  on  prefenting 
the  captain  to  her.  No  title,  rnyfelf, 
to  her  lip  or  cheek,  'tis  well  be  at- 
tempted not  either.  He  was  indeed 
ready  to  worfhip  her— could  only  touch 
her  charming  hand. 

*  I  have  told  the  captain,  my  dear 
*  creature—'*  And  then  I  briefly  re- 
peated (as  if  I  had  fuppofed  Ihe  had 
not  heard  it)  all  I  had  told  him. 

He  was  aftonimed,  that  any-body 
could  be  difpleafed  one  moment  with 
fuch  an  angel.  He  undertook  her 
caufe  as  the  higheft  degree  of  merit  to 
himfelf. 

Never,  I  mu ft  need  fay,  did  the  an-» 
gel  fo  much  look  the  angel .  All  placid, 
lerene,  fmiling,  felf-aflured :  a  more 
lovely  flufh  than  ufual  heightening  her 
natural  graces,  and  adding  charms, 
even  to  radiance,  to  her  charming  com- 
plexion. 

After  we  had  feated  ourfelves,  the 
6f  E  agreeable 
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agreeable  fubjeft  was  renewed,  as  we 
took  our  chocolate.  How  happy  fhould 
flje  be  in  her  uncle's  reftored  favour'. 

The  captain  engaged  for  it — No  more 
delays,  he  hoped,  on  her  part !  Let  the 
happy  day  be  but  once  over,  all  would 
then  be  right.  But  was  it  improper  to 
a(k  for  copies  of  my  propofals,  and  of 
her  anfwer,  in  order  to  (hew  them  to 
his  dear  friend  her  uncle  ? 

As  Mr.  Lovelace  pleafed—G  that  the 
dear  creature  would  always  fay  fo! 

It  muft  be  in  ftricl  confidence  then, 
I  laid.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to 
fhew  her  uncle  the  draught  of  the  fettle- 
ments,when  drawn  ? 

*  And  will  you  be  fo  good,  as  to  al- 

•  low  of  this,  Mr.  Lovelace?' 
There,  Belford !  We  were  once  The 

Slvarrelfome,  but  now  we  are  Tkc  Polite, 
Lovers. 

*  Indeed,  my  dear  creature,  I  will, 
if  you  defire  it,  and  if  Captain  Tom- 
Hr.fon  will  engage,  that  Mr.  Harlowe 
fhall  keep  them  abfolutely  a  fecret ; 
that  I  may  not  be  fubje&ed  to  the  ca- 
vil and  controtil  of  any  others  of  a 
family  that  have  ufedme  fo  very  ill.' 

«  A^OTU  indeed.  Sir,  you  are  very 

*  obliging.' 

Doft  think,  Jack,  that  my  face  did 
not  now  alfo  mine  ? 

I  held  out  my  hand  (firft  confecrating 
it  with  a  kifs)  for  hers.  Shecondefcend- 
ed  to  give  it  me.  I  prefled  it  to  my  lips: 
'  Yqu  know  not,  CaptainTomlinfon,' 
(with  an  air)  '  all  ftorms  overblown, 
'  what  an  happy  man—' 

*  Charming  coupk!*    [His   hands 
lifted  up]  '  How  will  my  good  friend 
'  rejoice!  O  that  he  were  prefent! — You 

*  know  not,  Madam,  how  dear  you  ftill 
'  are  to  your  uncle  Harlowe !' 

'  I  am  unhappy  ever  to  have  dif- 

•  obliged  him.' 

*  Not  too  much  of  that,  bovjever, 
'  faireftr  thought  I. 

The  captain  repeated  his  refolutions 
of  fervice,  and  that  in  fo  acceptable  a 
manner,  that  the  dear  creature  wiflied, 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his,  might 
ever  want  a  friend  of  equal  benevo- 
lence. 

any  of  bis,  (he  faid  ;  for  the  cap- 
tain brought  it  in,  that  he  had  five  chil- 
dren living,  by  one  of  the  beft  wives 
and  mothers,  whofe  excellent  manage- 
ment made  him  as  happy,  as  if  his  eight 
hundred  pounds  a  year  (which  was  all 
he  had  to  boalt  of)  were  two  thoufand, 


Without  ceconomy,  the  oraeuloiislady 
faid,  no  eftate  was  large  enough.  IViib 
it,  the  lea/t  was  not  too  fmall. 

« Lie  ftill,  tea7ing  villain !  lie  ftill  !'— 
I  was  only  fpeaking  to  my  conlcience, 
Jack. 

'  And  let  me  aflc  you,  Mr.  Love- 
lace,' faid  the  captain;  'yet  not  fo 
much  from  doubt,  as  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed upon  fure  grounds — are  you 
twilling  to  co-operate  with  my  dear 
friend  in  a  general  reconciliation?' 
1  Let  me  ttll  you,  Mr.  Tomlinfon, 
that  if  it  can  be  diftinguifhed,  that  my 
readinefs  to  make  up  with  a  family, 
of  whofe  generofity  I  have  not  had 
reafon  fo  think  highly,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  value  I  have  for  this  an- 
gel of  a  woman,  I  will  not  only  co- 
operate with  Mr.  John  Harlowe,  as 
you  a(k;  but  I  will  meet  Mr.  James 
Harlowe,  fenior,  and  his  lady,  ait  the 
<way.  And  furthermore,  to  make  the 
fon  James  and  his  filter  Arabella  quite 
eafy,  I  will  abfolutely  difclaim  any 
further  intereft,  whether  living  or 
dying,  in  any  of  the  three  brothers 
eftates;  contenting  myfelf  with  what 
my  beloyed's  grandfather  has  be- 
queathed to  her:  for  I  have  reafon  to 
be  abundantly  fatisfkd  with  my  own 
circumftances  and  profpefts— Enough 
rewarded,  were  (he  not  to  bring  a 
(hilling  in  dowry,  in  a  woman  who 
has  a  merit  fuperior  to  all  the  goods 
of  fortune/- — True  as  the  Gofpel, 
Belford! — Why  had  not  this  fcene  a 
real  foundation  ! 

The  dear  creature,  by  her  eyes,  ex- 
prefled  her  gratitude,  before  her  lips 
could'  utter  it.  «  O  Mr.  Lovelace !' 
faid  {he — '  You  have  infinitely  * 
And  there  (he  ftopt. 

The  captain  run  over  in  my  praife. 
He  was  really  affe&ed. 

'  O  that  I  had  not  fuch  a  mixture  of 
'  revenge  and  pride  in  my  lover  thought 
I.— But  (my  old  plea)  cannot  I  make 
her  amends  at  any  time  ?  And  is  not 
her  virtue  now  in  the  height  of  it's  pro- 
bation  ? — Would  (he  lay  afide,  like  the 
friends  of  my  unconteoding  Rofebud, 
all  thoughts  of  defiance — Would  (he 
throw  herfelf  upon  my  mercy,  and  try 
me  but  one  fortnight  in  the  life  of  ho- 
nour— What  then  ?— I  cannot  fay,  What 
then. 

Do  not  defpife  me,  Jack,  for  my  in- 

confiftency— In  no  two  letters  perhaps 

Dreeing  with  uiyfelf— Who  expeds 

confiftcncy 
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tonfiftency  In  men  oF our  character?— 
But  I  am  mad  with  love— Fired  by  re- 
venge— Puzzled  with  my  own  devices 
•—-My  invention  is  myturfe— My  pride 
mypxinifhtnent — Drawn  five  or  fix  ways 
at  once,  can  jhe  poilibly  be  fo  unhappy 
as  /<*— - -O  why,  why,  was  this  woman 
](b  divinely  excellent ! — Yet  how  know 
I  that  (he  is?  What  havebeen  her  trials? 
Have  I  had  the  courage  to  make  a  fmgle 
one  upon  \\trperfon,  though  athoufand 
upon  her  temper?— Enow,  I  hope,  to 
make  her  afraid  of  ever  diibbliging  me 
more! 

^fr        ^& 

I  MUST  banifh  reflexion,  or  I  am  a 
loft  man.  For  theie  two  hours  pad  have 
I  hntedmyfelf  for  my  own  contrivances. 
And  this  not  only  from  what  I  have 
related  to  thee  ;  but  from  what  I  have 
further  to  relate.  But  I  have  now  once 
more  fteeled  my  heart.  My  vengeance 
is  uppermoft;  for  I  have  been  re-per- 
iifuig  fume  of  Mij's  Hoive"s  virulence. 
The  contempt  they  have  both  held  me 
in,  I  cannot  bear. 

The  happieft  breakfaft-time,  my  be- 
loved owned,  that  (he  had  ever  known 
Jince  foe  had left  her  father's  houfe;  \_She 
might  have  Let  this  alone.'}  The  cap- 
tain renewed  all  his  proteftations  of  fer- 
vice.  He  would  write  me  word  how  his 
dear  friend  received  the  account  he 
fiiould  give  him  of  the  happy  fituation 
of  our  affairs,  and  what  he  thought  of 
the  fettlements,  as  foon  as  I  fhould  fend 
him  the  draughts  fo  kindly  promifed. 
And  we  parted  with  great  profeflions 
of  mutual  efteem;  my  beloved  putting 
up  vows  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  generous 
mediation. 

When  I  returned  from  attending  the 
captain  down  flairs,  which  I  did  to  the 
outward -door,  my  beloved  met  me  as  I 
entered  the  dining-room;  complacency 
reigning  in  every  lovely  feature. 

*  You  fee  me  already,'  faidjbe>  '  ano- 
ther creature.  You  know  not,  Mr. 
Lovelace,  how  near  my  heart  this 
hoped-for  reconciliation  is.  L^am 
no%v  willing  to  banifh  every  difagree- 
able  remembrance.  You  know  not, 
Sir,  how  much  you  have  obliged  me. 
And,  Oh,  Mr.  Lovelace,  how  happy 
(hall  I  be,  when  my  heart  is  lightened 
from  the  all-finking  weight  of  a  fa- 
ther^s  curie!  When  my  dear  mam- 
ma— You  don't  know,  Sir,  half  the 
excellences  of  my  dear  mamma  !  and 
what  a  kind  heart  Jhe  has,  when  it  is 


left  to  follow  it's  own  impulfes— 
When  this  blefled  mamma  (hall  once 
more  fold  me  to  her  indulgent  bo- 
fom!(  When  I  (hall  again  have  uncles 
and  aunts,  and  a  brother  and  fifter, 
all  driving  who  mail  (hew  moft  kind- 
nefs  and  favour  to  the  poor  outcaft, 
then  no  more  an  outcaft— And  you, 
Mr.  Lovelace,  to  behold  all  this,  and 
to  be  received  into  a  family  fo  dear  to 
me,  with  welcome— What  though  a 
little  cold  at  firft?  when  they  come 
to  know  you  better,  and  to  fee  you 
oftener,  no  frelh  caufes  of  difguft  oc- 
curring, and  you,  as  I  hope,  Having 
entered  upon  a  new  courie,  all  will 
be  warmer  and  warmer  love  on  both 
fides,  till  every-one  will  perhaps  won- 
der, how  they  came"  to  fet  themfelves 
againft  you.' 

Then  drying  her  tears  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, after  a  few  moments  paufing; 
on  a  fudden,  as  if  recollecting  that  me 
had  been  led  by  her  joy  to  an  expreflion. 
of  it  which  (he  had  not  intended  I  (hould 
fee,  (he  retired  to  her  chamber  with  pre- 
cipitation; leaving  me  almoft  as  un- 
able to  (land  it  as  herfelf. 

In  fliort,  I  was — I  want  words  to  fay 
how  I  was— My  nofehad  been  made  to 
tingle  before;  my  eyes  have  before  been 
made  to  gliften  by  this  foul-moving 
beauty;  but  fo  very  much  affe&ed,  I 
never  was — for,  trying  to  check  my 
ienfibility,  it  was  too  ftrong  for  me, 
and  I  even  fobbed — Yes,  by  my  foul,  I 
audibly  fobbed,  and  was  forced  to  turn 
from  "her  before  (lie  had  well  fimfhed 
her  affecling  fpeech. 

I  want,  methinks,  now  I  have  owned 
the  odd  fenfation,  to  defcribe  it  to  thee— 
The  thing  was  fo  ftrange  to  me — Some- 
thing choaking,  as  it  were,  in  my  throat 
— -kknow  not  how — Yet,  I  muft  needs 
fay,  though  I  am  out  of  countenance 
upon  the  recollection,  that  there  was 
fomething  very  pretty  in  it ;  and  I  wifti 
I  could  know  it  again,  that  I  might  have 
a  more  perfect  idea  of  it,  and  be  better 
able  to  ddcribe  it  to  thee. 

But  this  effect  of  her  joy  on  fuch  an 
occafion  gives  me  a  high  notion  of  what 
that  virtue  muft  be,  [What  other  name 
can  I  call  it?]  which  in  a  mind  fo  ca- 
pable of  delicate  tranfport,  fhould  be 
able  to  make  fo  charming  a  creature,  in 
her  very  bloom,  all  froft  and  fnow  to 
every  advance  of  love  from  the  man  (lie 
hatss  not.  This  muft  be  all  from  edu- 
cation too— Muft  it  not,  Bclford  ?  Can 
4  L  *  ......:..,  r. 
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education  have  ftronger  force  in  a  wo- 
man's heart  than  nature?—  Sure  it  can- 
not. But  if  it  can,  how  entirely  right 
are  parents  to  cultivate  their  daughters 
minds,  and  to  infpire  them  with  no- 
tions of  referve  and  diftance  to  our  fex; 
and  indeed  to  make  them  think  highly 
of  their  own!  For  pride  is  an  excellent 
fubftitute,  let  me  tell  thee,  where  virtue 
fliincs  not  out,  as  the  fun,  in  it's  own 
unborrowed  luftre. 


LETTER    LI. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO   JOHN   BEL- 
FORD, 


AN  D  now  it  is  time  to  confefs,  (and 
yet  I  know  that  thy  conjectures 
are  aforehand  with  myexpofition)  that 
this  Captain  Tomlinlbn,  who  is  fo  great 
a  favourite  with  my  charmer,  and  who 
takes  fo  much  delight  in  healing  breach- 
es, and  reconciling  differences,  is  nei- 
ther a  greater  man  nor  a  lefs,  than  ho- 
ncft  Patrick  M'Donald,  attended  by  a 
difcarded  footman  of  his  own  finding 
out. 

Thou  knoweft  what  a  various  -lifed 
rafcal  he  is  j  and  to  what  better  hopes 
born  and  educated.  But  that  ingenious 
knack  of  forgery,  for  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled the  Dublin  univerfity,  and  a 
tleteftion  iince  in  evidence"fhip,  have 
been  his  ruin.  For  thefe  have  thrown 
him  from  one  country  to  another  j  and 
«tt  laft,  into  the  way  of  life,  which  would 
make  him  a  fit  hufband  for  Mifs  Howe's 
Townfend  with  her  contrabands.  He 
is,  thou  knoweft,  admirably  qualified 
for  any  emerprize  that  requires  adroit- 
»efs  and  Iblemnity.  And  can  there, 
after  all,  be  a  higher  piece  of  juftice, 
than  to  keep  one  fmuggler  in  readinefs 
to  play  agatnft  another  ? 

«  Well,  but,  Lovelace,'  (methinks 

«hou  queitioneft)  '  how  cameft  thou  to 

venture  upon  iuch  a  contrivance  as 

tin's,  when,  as  thou  haft  told  me,  the 

lady  ufcd  to  be  a  month  at  a  time  at 

this  uncle's  j  and  mud,  therefore,  in 

all  probability,  know,  that  there  was 

not  a  Captain  Tomlinfon  in  all  the 

neighbourhood  ;  at  leaft  no  one  of  the 

name  fo  intimate  with  him,  as  this 

man  pretends  to  be  ?' 

This  objection,  Jack,  is  fo  natural  a 

one,  that  I  could  not  helpobferving  to 

my  charmer,  that  (he  mult  furely  have 


heard  her  uncle  fpeak  of  this  gentle- 
man. *  No,'  (he  faid,  Whenever  had.  Be- 
fides  me  had  not  been  at  her  uncle  Har- 
lowe's  for  near  te4i  months,  [This  I  had 
beard  her  fay  before .-]  and  there  were 
feveral  gentlemen  who  ufed  the  fame 
green,  whom  flie  knew  not. 

We  are  all  very  ready,  thou  knoweft, 
to  believe  what  me  likes. 

And  what  was  the  reafon,  thinkeft 
thou,  that  (he  had  not  been  of  fo  long 
a  time  at  this  uncle's? — Why,  this  old 
{inner,  who  imagines  himfelf  entitled 
to  call  me  to  account  for  my  freedoms 
with  the  fex,  has  lately  fallen  into  fa- 
miliarities, as  it  is  fufpefted,  with  his 
houfekeeper;  who  aflumes  airs  upop 
it.— A  curfed  deluding  fex !— In  youth, 
middle-age,  or  dotage,  they  take  us 
all  in. 

Doft  thou  not  fee,  however,  that  this 
houfekeeper  knows  nothing-,  nor  is  to 
know  any-thing,  of  the  treaty  of  re- 
conciliation defigned  to  be  fet  on  foot  j 
and  therefore  the  uncle  always  comes  to 
the  captain,  the  captain  goes  not  toth» 
uncle  ?  And  this  I  furmifed  to  the  lady. 
And  then  it  was  a  natural  fuggeftion, 
that  the  captain  was  the  rather  applied 
to,  as  he  is  a  ftranger  to  the  reft  of  the 
family— Need  I  tell  thee  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ? 

But  this  intrigue  of  the  ancient  is  a 
piece  of  private  hiftory,  the  truth  of 
which  my  beloved  cares  not  to  ewn, 
and  indeed  affects  to  disbelieve  :  as  (lie 
does  alfo  fome  puifny  gallantries  of  her 
foolim  brother;  which,  by  way  of  re- 
crimination, I  have  hinted  at,  without 
naming  my  informant  in  their  family. 

*  Well  but,'  methinks  thou  quef- 
tioneft  again,  '  is  it  not  probable  that 
'  Mifs  Howe  will  make  enquiry  after 
*  fuch  a  man  as  Tomlinfon?— And 
'  when  (he  cannot——' 

I  know  what  thou  wouldft  fay— But 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  Wilfon  will  bo- 
fo  good,  if  I  defire  it,  as  to  give  into 
my  own  hands  any  letter  that  may  be 
brought  by  Collins  to  his  houfe,  for  a 
week  to  come.  And  now  I  hope  thou 
art  fatisfied. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  mort  ftory. 

Two  neighbouring  fovereigns  were 
at  war  together,  about  fome  pitiful 
chuck-farthingthingorother;  no  mat- 
ter what  j  for  the  leafl  trifles  <will  Jet 
princes  and  children  at  loggerheads. 
Their  armies  had  been  drawn  up  in 
battalia  fome  days,  and  the  news  of  a 
deciuvc 
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decifive  aftion  wasexpefted  every  hour 
to  arrive  at  each  court.  At  laft,  iffue 
was  joined ;  a  bloody  battle  was  fought ; 
and  a  fellow  who  had  been  a  fpeftator  of 
it,  arriving,  with  the  news  of  a  compleat 
viftory,atthe'capitalofoneof  the  princes 
fome  time  before  the  appointed  couriers, 
the  bells  were  fet  a  ringing,  bonfires 
and  illuminations  were  made,  and  the 
people  went  to  bed  intoxicated  with  joy 
and  good  liquor.  But  the  next  day  all 
was  reverfed:  the  victorious  enemy, 
purfuing  his  advantage,  was  expected 
every  hour  at  the  gates  of  the  almoft 
defencelefs  capital.  The  firft  reporter 
was  hereupon  fought  for,  and  found  ; 
and  being  queftioned,  pleaded  a  great 
deal  of  merit,  in  that  he  had,  in  fo  dif- 
mal  a  fituation,  taken  fuch  a  fpace  of 
time  from  the  diftrefs  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  given  it  to  feftivity,  as  were 
the  hours  between  the  falfe  good  news 
and  the  real  bad. 

Dothou,  Belford,  make  the  applica- 
tion. This  I  know,  that  I  have  given 
greatei*  joy  to  my  beloved,  than  flie  had 
thought  would  fo  foon  fall  to  her  mare. 
And  as  the  human  life  is  properly  laid 
to  be  chequer-work,  no  doubt  but  a 
perfon  of  her  prudence  will  make  the 
beft  of  it,  and  fet  off  fo  much  good 
againft  fo  much  bad,  in  order  to  ftiike 
as  juft  a  balance  as  pofllble. 

The  lady,  in  three  five  ral  letters,  ac- 
quaints her  friend  nuith  the  mojl 
material  paJJ'ages  arid  converfations 
contained  in  thofe  of  Mr.  Lovelace 
preceding.  Thefeareherivords,on 
relating  what  the  commifflon  of  the 
pretended  Tomlinfon  was,  after  the 
apprehenfions  that  his  dijtant  en- 
quiry had  given  her: 


«  At  laft,  my  dear,  all  thefe  doubts 
and  fears  were  cleared  up,  and  ba- 
nithed ;  and,  in  their  place,  a  delight- 
ful profpeft  was  ppened  to  me.  For 
it  comes  happily  out,  (but  at  prefent 
It  muft  be  an  abfolute  fecret,  for  rea- 
Ibns  which  I  (hall  mention  in  the  fe- 
quel)  that  the  gentleman  was  fent  by 
my  uncle  Harlowe,  [I  thought  he 
could  not  be  angry  with  me  for  ever:  ] 
all  owing  to  the  converfation  that 
paffevi  between  your  good  Mr.  Hick- 
man  and  him.  For  although  Mr. 
Hickman's  application  was  too  hardi- 


1 ly  rejected  at  the  lime,  my  uncle  could 
1  not  but  think  better  of  it  afterwards, 
'  and  of  the  arguments  that  worthy 
'  gentleman  ufed  in  my  favour. 

*  Who,  up6n  a  pailionate  repulfe, 
'  would  defpair  of  having  a  reafonable 
'  requeft  granted  ?— Who  would  not, 
'  by  gentlenefs  and  condefcenfion,  en- 
'  deavour  to  leave  favourable  impref- 

*  fions  upon  an  angry  mind;  which, 
1  when  it  comes  coolly  to  reflecl,  may 
'  induce  it  to  work  itfelf  into  a  conde- 
«  fcending  temper  ?   To  requeft  a  fa- 
'  vour,  as  I  have  often  faid,  is  one 

*  thing;  to  challenge  it  as  our  due,  is 
<  another.     And  what  right  has  a  pe- 

*  titioner  to  be  angry  at  a  repulfe,  if  he 
'  has  not  a  right  to  demand  what  he 

*  fues  for  as  a  debt  /" 

She  defcribes  Captain  Tomlinfon,  «z 
his  breakfajl  vifit,  to  be,  a  grave 
good  fort  of  a  man.  And  in  ano- 
ther place,  a  genteel  man,  of  great 
gravity,  and  a  good  afpecl;  (he 
believes  upwards  of  fifty  years  of 
age.  '  I  liked  him,'  faysjbe,  '  as 
*  foon  as  I  faw  him.' 

As  her  profpefts  are  now,  as  foe  fayst 
more  favourable  than  heretofore? 
/he  ivijbes,  that  her  hopes  of  Mr. 
Lovelace's  fo-often-promifed  re- 
formation were  better  grounded 
than  fhe  is  afraid  they  can  be, 

'  We  have  both  been  extremely 
4  puzzled,  my  dear,'  fays  Jhe,  '  to  re- 
'  concile  fome  parts  of  Mr.  Lovelace's 
'  character  with  other  parts  of  it:  his 
'  good  with  his  bad;  fuch  of  the  former 

*  in   particular,  as,  his  generofity   to 

*  his  tenants;  his  bounty  to  the  inn- 
'  keeper's  daughter;  his  readinefs  to 

*  put  me  upon  doing  kind  things  by 
'  my  good  Norton,  and  others. 

*  A  ttrange  mixture  in  his  mind,  as 

*  I  have  told  him!  For  he  is  certainly 
'  (as  I  have  reafon  to  fay,  looking  back 

*  upon   his   paft  behaviour  to   me  in, 

*  twenty inftances)  ahard-beartedman. 
'  Indeed,    my  dear,    I  have  thought 
'  more  than  once,  that  he  had  rather  fee 
'  me  in  tears,  than  give  me  reafon  tn 
f  be  pleafed  <with  him. 

*  My  coufin  Morden  fays,  that  free 
'  livers  are  remorfelefs  *.    And  fo  they 

*  muft  be  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 


*  See  page  466.    See  alfo  Mr.  Lovrhce's  own  conftjffion  of  the  delight  he  takes  in  a, 
we»au's  (ears,  in  different  parts  of  his  letten. 

«  Mr. 


1  Mr.  Lovelace  is  a  proud  man. 
We  have  both  long  agoobferved,  that 
he  is.  And  I  c.m  tiuly  afraid,  that 
his  very  generofity  is  more  owing  to 
h\spri!t  and  his  'vanity,  than  that/>£/- 
lantsrtfy  (mall  I  call  it?)  which  dif- 
tmguifnes  a  beneficent  mind. 
'  Money  he  values  not,  but  as  a 
means  to  fopport  his  pride  and  his 
independence.  And  it  is  eafy,  as  I 
have  often  thought,  for  a  perfon  to 
part  with  nfecindary  appetite,  when, 
by  fo  doing,  he  can  promote  or  gra- 
tify a  firjl. 

*  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  that  there 
muft  have  been  fome  fault  in  his  edu- 
cation.    His  natural  bias  was  not,  I 
fancy,  fuflkiently  attended  to.    'He 
was  inftructed,  perhaps  (as  his  power 
was  likely  to  be  large)  to  do  good  and 
beneficent  actions;  but  not,  I  doubt, 
from  proper  motives. 

*  If   he  bad,  his  generofity  would 
not  have  ftopt  at  pride,  but  would 
have  (truck  into  humanity;  and  then 
would  he  not  have  contented  himfeif 
with  doing  praife-worthy  things  by 
fits  and  ftarts,  or,  as  if  relying  on  the 
doctrine  of  merits,  he  hoped  by  a  good 
a&ion  to  atone  for  a  bad  one*;  but 
he  would  have  been  uniformly  no- 
ble, and  done  the  good  for  it's  own 
fake. 

'  O  my  dear!  what  a  lot  have  I  drawn! 
Pride  this  poor  man's  virtue;  and 
revenge  his  other  predominating  qua- 
lity!— This  one  confolation,  how- 
ever, remains:  he  is  not  an  infidel, 
and  unbeliever:  had  he  been  an  in- 
fidel, there  would  have  been  no  room 
at  all  for  hope  of  him;  but  (priding 
himfeif,  as  he  does,  in  his  fertile  in- 
vention) he  would  have  been  utterly 
abandoned,  irreclaimable,  and  a  fa. 
vage.1 


fans,  which  Mr.  Lo<velafe  in  hh 
narrative  acknowledges  himfeif  to 
he  affefied  by,  Jhe  thus  expre/es 
berfelf: 

*  He  endeavoured,  as  once  before,  to 
conceal  his  emotion.     But  why,  my 
dear,  (hould  thefemen  (for  Mr.  Love- 
lace  is  not  fingular  in  this)   think 
themfelves  above  giving  thefe  beau- 
tiful proofs  of  a  feeling  heart  ?  Were 
it  in  my  power  again  to  chufe,  or  to 
refufe,  I  would  reject  the  man  with 
contempt,  who  fought  to  fupprefs,or 
offered  to  deny,  the  power  of  being 
vilibly  affected  upon  proper  occafions, 
as  either  a  favage- hearted  creature,  or 
as  one  who  was  fo  ignorant  of  the 
principal  glory  of  the  human  nature, 
as  to  place  his  pride  in  a  barbarous 
infenfibility.  * 

«  Thefe  lines  tran dated  from  Juvenal 
by  Mr.  Tate,  I  have  been  often  plcaled 
with: 

"  Compaflion  proper  to  mankind  appears! 
"  Which  Nature  witnefs'd,  when  flie  lent  us 

"  tears. 

"  Of  tender  fentiments  WE  only  give 
"  Thefe  proofs:  to  weep  is  OUR  prerogative: 
"  To  Ihew  by  pitying  looks,  and  melting 

"  eyes, 

"  How  with  a  fufFring  friend  we  fyrnpathlze. 
"  Who  can  all  fenfe  ol  others  ills  efcape, 
"  Is  but  a  brute  at  beft,  in  human  lhape'.'* 

*  It  cannot  but  yield  me  fome  plea- 
'  fure,    hardly  as  I   have   fometimes 
'  Ihought  of  the  people  of  the  houie, 
'  that   fuch  a  good  man  as   Captain 
'  Tomlinfon  had  fpoken  well  of  them, 
'  upon  enquiry. 

'  And  here  I  ftop  a  minute,  my  dear, 
'  to  receive,  in  fancy,  your  kind  con- 
'  gratulation. 

I  hope,  will  confirm  my 


My  next 

*  prefent,  and  open  (till  more  agreeable 
Wlenjhe  comes  to  relate  thofe  occa-    «  profpects.     Mean  time  be  affured, 

*  That  the  lady  judges  rightly  of  him  in  this  place,  fee  Vol.  I.  p.  108,  109.  where, 
giving  the  motive  for  his  generofity  to  his  Rofebwd,  he  fays — «  As  I  make  it  my  rule,  when- 
«  ever  I/have  committed  a  very  capital  enormity,  to.  dp  fome  good  by  way  of  atonement} 

•  and  a»  1  believe  I  am  a  pretty  deal  indebted  on  that  fcore;  I  intend  to  join  an  hundred 

•  pounds  to  Johnny's  aunt's  huiidrcd  pounds,  to  make  one  innocent  couple  happy.'— Befidcj 
which  motive,  he  had  a  further  VK-W  to  anfwer  in  that  inftance  of  his  generofity;  as  may 
befcen  Vol.  II.  Letter,  XXV.  XXVI.  XXVII.     Sec  alfo  the  Note  Vol.  II.  P.'  ai6. 

To  (hew  th<_-  confidence  of  his  adions,  as  they  now  appear,  with  his  views  and  principles, 
as  he  lays  them  down  :n  bis /W?  letters,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  refer  the  reader  to  his  Let- 
ters, Vol.  I.  Numb.  XXXIV.  XXXV. 

Sre  alfo  Vol.  I.  p.  90— 91.— rand  p.  115.  for  ClariflVs  early  opinion  of  Mr.  Lovelace. 
— Whrni-e  the  coldncls  and  indifference  to  him,  which  he  fo  repeatedly  accufes  her  of, 
will  be  accounted  for,  more  to  btr  flory,  than  to  t>i>  iwnout. 

«  that 
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that  there  cannot  poflibly  any  good 
fortune  befal  me,  which  I  fhall  look 
upon  with  equal  delight  to  that  I  have 
in  your  friendship. 
*  My  thankful  compliments  to  your 
good  Mr.  Hickman,  to  whofe  kind 
intervention  I  am  fo  much  obliged  on 
this  occafion,  conclude  me,  my  deareft 
Mif's  -Howe,  jour  e<ver-affe3ionate 
and  grateful 

'  CL.  HARLOWE.' 


LETTER    LIT. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO   JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


TUESnAT,  MAY   30. 

I  Have  a  letter  from  Lord  M.  Such 
an  one  as  I  wonild  wifh  for,  if  I  in- 
tended matrimony.  But  as  matters  are 
circumftanced,  I  cannot  think  of  mew- 
ing it  to  my  beloved. 

My  lord  regrets,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
the  lady's  nuptial  father.  He  feems  ap- 
prehenfive  that  I  have  ftill,  fpecious  as 
my  reafons  are,  fome  mifchief  in  my 
head. 

He  gracioufly  confents,  that  I  may 
marry  when  I  pleafe;  and  offers  one  or 
both  of  my  coufins  to  afllft  my  bride,  and 
to  fupport  her  fpirits  on  the  occafion; 
fince,  as  he  underftands,  me  is  fo  much 
afraid  to  venture  with  me. 

Pritchard,  he  tells  me,  has  his  final 
orders  to  draw  up  deeds  for  aligning 
over  to  me  in  perpetuity  jooo/.  per  an- 
num; which  he  will  execute  the  fame 
hour  that  the  lady  in  perfon  owns  her 
marriage. 

He  confents,  that  the  jointure  be 
made  from  my  own  eftate. 

He  wifhes  that  the  lady  would  have 
accepted  of  his  draught;  and  commends 
me  for  tendering  it  to  her.  But  re- 
proaches me  for  pride  in  not  keeping  it 
myfelf.  '  What  the  right  fide  gives  up, 
*  the  lefti  he  fays,  '  may  be  the  better 
'  for.'' 

The  girls,  the  left-fided  girls,  he 
means. 

With  all  my  heart.  If  I  can  have 
my  Clariffa,  the  devil  take  every-thing 
elfe. 

A  good  deal  of  other  fluff  writes  the 
ftupid  peerj  fcribbling  in  leveral  places 
half  a  dozen  lines,  apparently  for  no 


other  rcafon,  but  to  bring  In  as  many 
mufty  words  in  an  old  faw. 

If  thou  afkeft,  How  I  can  manage, 
fince  my  beloved  will  wonder,  that  I 
havenotan  anfwerfrominy  lord  to  fuch 
a  letter  as  I  wrote  to  him ;  and  if  I  own 
I  have  one,  will  expeft  tliat  I  fliould 
fhew  it  to  her,  as  1  did  my  letter  ?— 
This  I  anfwer — That  I  can  be  inform- 
ed by  Pritchard,  that  my  lord  has  the 
gout  in  his  right-hand;  a  mUi  as- ordered 
nun  to  attend  me  in  form,  for  my  par- 
ticular orders  about  the  transfer:  and 
I  can  fee  Pritchard,  thou  knoweft, 
at  the  King's  Arms,  or  wherever  I 
pleafe,  at  an  hour's  '-warning,  though 
be  beat  M.  Hall,  I  in  town;  and  he,  by- 
word of  mouth,  can  acquaint  me  with 
every-thing  in  my  lord's  letter  that  it 
neceJJ'ary  for  my  charmer  to  know. 

Whenever  it  fuits  me,  /  tan  rtjlorc 
the  old  peer  to  his  right -hand,  and  thea 
can  make  him  write  a  much  more  fen- 
fible  letter  than  this  that  he  has  now 
fent  me. 

Thou  knoweft,  that  an  adroitnefs  in 
the  art  of  manual  imitation,  was  one  of 
my  earlielt  attainments.  It  h^s  been 
faid,  on  this  occafion,  that  had  I  been 
a  bad  man  in  meurit  and  tuttm  matters, 
I  mould  not  have  been  fit  to  live.  As 
to  the  girls,  we  hold  it  no  fin  to  cheat 
them.  And  are  we  not  told,  that  in 
being  ivell  deceived  confifts  the  whole 
of  human  happinefs  ? 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY  31. 

ALL  ftill  happier  and  happier.  A 
very  high  honour  done  me;  a  chariot, 
infteadof  a  coach,  permitted,  purpofely 
to  indulge  me  in  the  fubjeft  of  fub- 
je&s. 

Our  difcourfe  in  this  fweet  airing 
turned  upon  oiir  future  manner  of  life. 
Thedayisbamfullypromifed  me.  Soon 
was  the  anfwer  to  my  repeated  urgency. 
Our  equipage,  our  fervants,  our  live- 
ries, were  parts  of  the  delightful  iub- 
jeft.  A  defire  that  the  wretch  who  had 
given  me  intelligence  out  of  the  fa- 
mily (honeft  Jofeph  Leman)  might  not 
be  one  of  our  menials;  and  her  refolu- 
tiontohave  her  faithful  Hannah,  whe- 
ther recovered  or  not;  were  fignifiedj 
and  both  as  readily  affented  to. 

Her  wiflies,  from  my  attentive  beha- 
viour, when  with  her  at  St.  Paul's*, 
that  I  would  often  accompany  her  to 


*  Sec  Vol.  Ill,  p.  441. 


the 
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the  divine  fervice,  were  gently  intima- 
ted, and  as  readily  engaged  for.  I  af- 
fured  her,  that  I  ever  had  refpecled  the 
clergy  in  a  body;  and  fome  individuals 
of  them  (her  Dr.  Lewen  for  one)  high- 
ly: and  that  were  not  going  to  church 
an  aft  of  religion,  I  thought  it  [as  I 
told  thee  once  *]  a  mod  agreeable  fight 
to  fee  rich  and  poor,  all  of  a  company, 
as  I  might  fay,  affembled  once  a  week 
in  one  placj,  and  each  in  his  or  her  belt 
attire,  to  worfhip  the  God  that  made 
them.  Nor  could  it  be  a  hardship  upon 
a  man  liberally  educated,  to  make  one 
on  fo  folemn  an  occafion,  and  to  hear 
the  harangue  of  a  man  of  letters  (though 
far  from  being  the  principal  part  of  the 
fervice,  as  it  is  too  generally  looked 
upon  to  be)  whofeftudies  having  taken 
a  different  turn  from  his  own,  he  muft 
always  have  fomething  new  to  fay. 

She  (hook  her  head,  and  repeated  the 
word  new.  but  looked  as  if  willing  to 
be  fatisfied  for  the  prefent  with  this  an- 
fwer.  To  be  fure,  Jack,  me  means  to 
do  great  defpight  to  his  Satanick  ma- 
jrfly  in  her  hopes  of  reforming  me. 
No  wonder  therefore  if  he  exerts  him- 
felf  to  prevent  her,  and  to  be  revenged 
—But  how  came  this  in? — lam  ever 
of  pnrty  againft  myfelf. — One  day,  I 
fancy,  I  mall  hate  myfelf  on  recollect- 
ing what  I  am  about  at  this  inftant. 
But  I  muft  ftay  till  then.  We  muft  all 
of  us  do  fomething  to  repent  of. 

The  reconciliation-profpect  was  en- 
larged upon.  If  her  uncle  Harlowe 
will  but  pave  the  way  to  it,  and  if  it 
can  be  brought  about,  me  mall  be 
happy. — Happy,  with  a  figh,  as  it  is 
wiv  pojjible  jbe  can  be ! 

She  won't  forbear,  Jack! 

i  told  her,  that  I  had  heard  from 
Pritchard,  juft  before  we  fetoutonour 
airing,  and  expected  him  in  town  to- 
morrow from  Lord  M.  to  take  my  di- 
rections. I  fpoke  with  gratitude  of  my 
lord's  kindnefs  to  me;  and  with  plea- 
fureof  Lady  Sarah's,  Lady  Betty's,  and 
my  two  coufins  Montagues  veneration 
for  her:  and  alfo  of  his  loidlhip's  con- 
cern that  his  gout  hindered  him  from 
writing  a  reply  luitb  his  O-TMK  band  to 
my  laft. 

She  pitied  my  lord.  She  pitied  poor 
Mrs.  Fretchville  too;  for  (he  had  the 
goodnefs  to  enquire  after  her.  The 


dear  creature  pitied  every-body  tnat 
feemed  to  want  pity.  Happy  in  her 
own  profpefts,  (he  had  leifure  to  look 
abroad,  and  wimes  every-body  equally 
happy. 

It  is  likely  to  go  very  hard  with  Mrs. 
Fretchville.  Her  face,  which  (he  had 
valued  herfelf  upon,  will  be  utterly 
ruined.  This  good,  however^  as  I 
could  not  but  obferve,  (he  may  reap 
from  fo  great  an  evil. — As  the  greater 
malady  generally  fwallows  tip  the  lefs, 
(he  may  have  a  grief  on  this  occafion, 
that  may  diminifh  the  other  grief,  and 
make  it  tolerable. 

I  had  a  gentle  reprimand  for  this  light 
turn  on  fo  heavy  an  evil — For  what  was 
the  lofs  of  beauty  to  the  lofs  of  a  good 
hu(band  ? — Excellent  creature ! 

Her  hopes  (and  her  pleafure  upoa 
thofe  hopes)  that  Mifs  Howe's  mother 
would  be  reconciled  to  her,  were  alfo 
mentioned.  Good  Mrs.  Howe  washer 
word,  for  a  woman  fo  covetous,  and 
fo  remorfelefs  in  her  covetoufnefs,  that 
no  one  elfe  will  call  her  good.  But  this 
dear  creature  has  fuch  an  extenfion  in 
her  love,  as  to  be  capable  of  valuing 
the  mod  infignificant  animal  related  to 
thofe  whom  (he  refpecls.  '  Lo-vc  me, 
*  and  love  my  dog>  I  have  heard  Lord 
M.  fay. — Who  knows,  butthat  I  may 
in  time,  in  compliment  to  myfelf, 
bring  her  to  think  well  of  tbeet  Jack  ? 

But  what  am  I  about  ?  Am  I  not  all 
this  time  arraigning  my  own  heart?— I 
know  I  am,  by  the  remorfe  I  feel  in  it, 
while  my  pen  bears  teftimony  to  her  ex- 
cellence. But  yet  I  muft  add,  (for 
no  felfifh  confideration  (hall  hinder  me 
from  doing  juftice  to  this  admirable 
creature)  that  in  this  converfation  (he 
demonftrated  fo  much  prudent  know- 
ledge in  every-thing  that  relates  to  that 
part  of  the  domeftick  management 
which  falls  under  the  care  of  a  miftrefs 
of  a  family,  that  I  believe  (he  has  no 
equal  of  her  years  in  the  world. 

But,  indeed,  1  know  not  the  fubjecl: 
on  which  (he  does  not  talk  with  admi- 
rable diftinftion;  infomuch  that  could 
I  but  get  over  my  prejudices  again  ft 
matrimony,  and  refolve  to  walk  in  the 
dull  beaten  path  of  my  anceftors,  I 
mould  be  the  happieft  of  men — And 
if  I  cannot,  perhaps  I  may  be  ten 
times  more  to  be  pitied  than  me. 


»  Sec  Vol.  III.  Page  441, 
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My  heart,  my  heart,  Belford,  //  not 
t3  be  trufted—\  break  off,  to  re-perufe 
fome  of  Mifs  Howe's  virulence. 

A  /*•»•/» 

CURSED  letters,  thefe  of  Mils 
Howe,  Jack ! — Do  thou  turn  back  to 
thofe  of  mine,  where  I  take  notice  of 
them— I  proceed. 

-Upon  the  whole,  my  charmer  was 
all  gentlenefs,  'all  eafe,  all  ferenity, 
throughout  this  fweet  excurfion.  Nor 
had  (he  reafon  to  be  otherwife:  for  it 
being  the  fitft  time  that  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  her  company  alone,  I  was  re- 
folved  to  encourage  her,  by  my  refpeft- 
fulnefs,  to  repeat  the  favour. 

On  our  return,  I  found  thecounfel- 
lor's  clerk  waiting  for  me,  with  a 
draught  of  themarriage-fettlements. 

They  are  drawn,  with  only  the  ne- 
eeflary  variations,  from  thofe  made  for 
my  mother.  The  original  of  which, 
(now  returned  by  the  counfellor)  as 
well  as  the  new  draughts,  I  have  put 
into  my  beloved's  hands. 

Thefe  fettlements  of  my  mother 
made  the  lawyer's  work  eafy;  nor  can 
(he  have  a  better  precedent;  the  great 
Lord  S.  having  fettled  them,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  my  mother's  relations;  all  the 
difference,  my  charmer's  are  tool,  per 
annum  more  than  my  mother's. 

I  offered  to  read  to  her  the  old  deed, 
while  (he  looked  over  the  draught;  for 
ftie  had  refufed  her  prefence  at  the  exa* 
ruination  with  the  clerk:  but  this  flie 
alfo  declined. 

I  fuppofe  (he  did  not  care  to  hear  of 
fo  many  children,  firft,  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fons, 
and-as  many  daughters,  to  be  begotten 
upon  the  body  of  the  faid  C tariff  a  Har- 
lo-ive. 

Charming  matrimonial  recitativoes ! 
—though  it  is  always  faid  la-iufully  be- 
gotten too — As  if  a  man  could  beget 
children  unlawfully  upon  the  body  of 
his  own  wife. — But  thinkeft  thou  not 
that  thefe  arch  rogues  the  lawyers  here- 
by intimate,  that  a  man  may  have  chil- 
dren by  his  wife  before  marriage?— 
This  muft  be  what  they  mean.  Why 
will  thefe  fly  fellows  put  an  honeft  man 
in  mind  of  filch  rogueries? — But  hence, 
as  in  numberlefs  other  inftances,  we 
fee,  that  law  and  gofpel  are  two  very 
different  things. 

Dorcas,  in  ourabfence,  tried  to  get 
at  the  wainfcot-box  in  the  dark  clolet. 
But  it  cannot  be  done  without  violence. 


And  to  run  a  rifque  of  confequence 
now,  for  mere  curiofity-fake,  would 
be  inexcufable. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  and  the  nymphs  are  all 
of  opinion,  that  I  am  now  fo  much  a 
favourite,  and  have  fuch  a  vifible  mare 
in  her  confidence,  and  even  in  her  af- 
feftions,  that  I  may  do  what  I  will, 
and  plead  for  excufe  violence  of  paf- 
Jion;  which,  they  will  have  it,  makes 
violence  of  afiion pardonable  with  their 
fex;  as  well  as  an  allowed  extenuation 
with  the  unconcerned  of  both  fexes;  and 
they  all  offer  their  helping  hands. 
'  Why  not?'  they  fay:  has  flie  not 
palled  for  my  wife  before  them  all  ?— 
And  is  (he  not  in  a  fine  way  of  being 
reconciled  to  her  friends  ?  And  was 
not  the  want  of  that  reconciliation  the 
pretence  for  poftponing  the  confumma- 
tion? 

They  again  urge  me,  fince  it  is  fo  dif- 
ficult to  make  night  my  friend,  to  art 
attempt  in  the  day.  They  remind  me, 
that  the  fituafion  of  their  houfe  is  fuch, 
that  no  noifes  can  be  heard  out  of  it; 
and  ridicule  me  for  making  it  neceflary 
for  a  lady  to  be  undrefled.  It  was  not 
always  fo  'with  me,  poor  old  man  ! 
Sally  told  mej  faucily  flinging  her 
handkerchief  in  my  face. 


LETTER    LIII. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


FRIDAY,    JUNE  2. 

NOtwithftanding  my  ftudied-for 
politenefs  and  complaifance  for 
fome  days  pan:  ;  and  though  I  have 
wanted  courage  to  throw  the  maflc 
quite  afide;  yet  I  have  made  the  dear 
creature  more  than  once  look  about 
her,  by  the  warm,  though  decent  ex- 
preifion  of  mypafli  on  .  I  have  brought 
her  to  own,  that  I  am  more  than  indif- 
ferentwith  her:  but  as  to  LOVE,  which 
I  prefled  her  to  acknowledge,  What 
need  of  acknowledgments  of  that  fort, 
when  a  woman  confents  to  marrying  ? 
—And  once  repulfing  me  with  dif- 
pleafure,  The  proof  of  true  lo-~ve  I  was 
•vowing  for  her,  was'  RESPECT,  not 
FREEDOM.  And  offering  to  defend 
myfelf,  fhe  told  me,  that  all  the  con- 
ception (he  had  been  able  to  form  of  a 
faulty  paflion,  was,  that  it  muft  de- 
monitrate  itfelf  as  mine  fought  to  do. 
4-  F  I  endca-. 
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I  endeavoured  to  juftify  my  pa{fion,by 
laying  over-delicacy  at  her  door.  Over- 
delicacy,  (he  faid,  was  not  my  fault,  if 
it  were  hers.  She  muft  plainly  tell  me, 
that  I  appeared  to  her  incapable  of  dif- 
tinguifliing  what  were  the  requifites  of 
a  pure  mind.  Perhaps,  had  the  liber- 
line  preemption  to  imagine,  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  heart,  nor  any  but 
what  proceeded  from  difference  of  edu- 
cation and  cuftom,  between  the  pure  and 
the  impure— And  yet  cuftom  alone,  as 
Jhe  obferved,  if  I  did  to  think,  would 
make  a  fecond  nature,  as  well  in  good 
as  in  bad  habits. 

0        * 

I  HAVE  juft  now  been  called  to  ac- 
count for  foine  innocent  liberties  which 
I  thought  myfelf  entitled  to  take  be- 
fore the  women ;  as  they  fuppofe  us  to 
be  married,  an<j  now  within  view  of 
confummation. 

I  took  the  lecture  very  hardly;  and 
with  impatience  wifhed  for  the  happy 
day  and  hour  when  I  might  call  her  all 
my  own,  and  meet  with  no  check  from 
a  nicenefs  that  had  no  example. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  bafhful  kind 
of  contempt.  I  thought  it  contempt, 
and  required  the  reafon  for  it;  not  be- 
ing confcious  of  offence,  as  I  told  her. 
,  '  This  is  not  the  firft  time,  Mr. 

Lovelace,'  faid  (he,  « that  I  have  had 

caufe  to  be  difpleafed  with  you,  when 
you,  perhaps,  have  not  thought  your- 

felf  exceptionable. — But,  Sir,  let  me 

tell  you,  that  the  married  ftate,   in 

my  eye,  is  a  ftate  of  purity,  and'  [I 
think  (he  told  me]  «  not  of  Kcentiouf- 
*  nefs-y  fo,  at  leaft,  I  underftood her. 

Marriage -purity.  Jack!— Very  co- 
mical, 'faith— Yet,  fweet  dears,  half 
the  female  world  ready  to  run  away 
with  a  rake,  becaufe  he  is  a  rake;  and 
for  no  other  reafon;  nay,  every  other 
reafon  again/I  their  choice  of  fuch  a 
one. 

But  have  not  you  and  I,  Belford, 
feen  young  wives,  who  would  be 
thought  modeft;  and  when  maids,  were 
fantaftically  fhy;  permit  freedoms  in 
ptibiick  from  their  uxorious  hu(bands, 
which  have  (hewn,  that  both  of  them 
have  forgotten  what  belongs  either  to 
prudence  or  decency?  While  every 
modeft  eye  lias  funk  under  the  (hame- 
lefs  effrontery,  and  every  modeft  face 
been  covered  with  blufhea  for  thofe 
who  could  not  blulh. 

I  once,  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  pro. 
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pofed  to  a  circle  of  a  dozen,  thus  fc'rrn- 
dalized,  to  withdraw;  fince  they  muft 
needs  fee  that  as  well  the  lady,  as  the 
gentleman,  wanted  to  be  in  private. 
This  motion  had  it's  effect  upon  the 
amorous  pair;  and  I  was  applauded 
for  the  check  given  to  their  licentiouf- 
nefs. 

But,  upon  another  occafion  of  this 
fort,  I  acted  a  little  more  in  character. 
For  I  ventured  to  make  an  attempt  up- 
on a  bride,  which  I  fhould  not  have 
had  the  courage  to  make,  had  not  the 
unblufhing  paflivenefs  with  which  (he 
received  her  fond  hufband's  publick 
toyings,  (looking  round  her  with  tri- 
umph rather  than  with  fhame,  upon 
every  lady  prefent)  incited  my  curio- 
fity  to  know  if  the  fame  complacency 
might  not  be  (hewn  to  a  private  friend. 
'Tis  true,  I  was  in  honour  obliged  to> 
keep  the  fecret.  But  I  never  faw  the 
turtles  bill  afterwards,  but  I  thought 
of  number  Two  to  the  fame  femalej 
and  in  my  heart  thanked  the  fond  huf- 
band  for  the  leffon,  he  had  taught  his 
wife. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  thou  wilt 
fee,  that  I  approve  of  my  beloved's 
exception  to  publick  loves.  That,  I 
hope,  is  all  the  charming  icicle  means 
by  marriage -purity.  But  to  return. 

From  the  whole  of  what  I  have 
mentioned  to  have  paffed  between  my 
beloved  and  me,  thou  wilt  gather,  that 
I  have  not  been  a  mere  dangler,  a  Hick- 
man,  in  the  parted  days,  though  hot 
abiblutely  active,  and  a  Lovelace. 

The  dear  creature  now  confiders  her- 
felf  as  my  wife-elect.  The  unfaJ- 
dened  heart,  no  longer  prudifti,  will 
not  now,  I  hope,  give  the  fable  turn  to 
every  addrefs  of  the  man  me  diflikes 
not.  And  yet  (he  muft  keep  up  fo 
much  referve,  as  will  juftify  paft  in- 
flexibilities. Many  and  many  a  pretty 
foul  would  yield,  were  (he  not  afraid 
that  the  man  flie  favoured  would  think 
the  worfe  of  her  for  it.  This  is  alfo 
a  part  of  the  rake's  creed.  But  mould 
flie  refent  ever  fo  ftrongly,  (he  cannot 
now  break  with  me;  fince,  if  flie  does, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  family  re- 
conciliation; and  that  in  a  way  highly 
difcredltable  to  herfelf. 

SATURDAY,    JUNE   3 - 

JUST  returned  from  Doctors  Com- 
mons. I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
get  a  licence,  Very  true,  Jack.  \ 

have 
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fcave  the  mortification  to  find  a  diffi- 
culty, as  the  lady  is  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, and  as  there  is  no  confent  of  fa- 
ther or  next  frund,  in  obtaining  this 
all-fettering  inftrument. 

I  made  report  of  this  difficulty.  'It 
*  is  very  right,1  Jhe  fays,  '  that  fuch 
'  difficulties  Ihould  be  made.'— But 
not  to  a  man  of  my  known  fortune, 
furely,  Jack,  though  the  woman  were 
the  daughter  of  a  duke. 

I  afked,  if  me  approved  of  the  fet- 
riements  ?  She  faid,  She  had  compared 
them  with  my  mother's,  and  had  no 
objection  to  them.  She  had  written  to 
Mifs  Howfi  upon  the  fubject,  flie  own- 
ed; and  to  inform  her  of  our  prefent 
fituation*. 

•sp        ^ 

JUST  now,  in  high  good  humour, 
my  beloved  returned  me  the  draughts 
of  the  fettlements:  a* copy  of  which  I 
had  fent  to  Captain  Tomlinfon.  She 
complimented  me,  that  (he  never  had 
any  doubt  of  my  honour  in  cafes  of 
this  nature. 

In  matters  between  man  and  man 
nobody  ever  had,  thou  knoweft. 

I  had  need,  thou  wilt  fay,  to  have 
fome  good  qualities. 

Great  faults  and  great  virtues  are 
often  found  in  the  lame  perfon.  In 
nothing  vciy  bad,  but  as  to  women: 
and  did  not  one  of  them  begin  with 
mef? 

We  have  held,  that  women  have  no 
fouls.  I  am  a  v«ry  Turk  in  this  point, 
and  willing  to  believe  they  have  not. 
And  if  fo,  to  whom  (hall  I  be  account- 
able for  what  I  do  to  them  ?  Nay,  if 
fouls  they  have,  as  there  is  no  fex  in 
etherials,  nor  need  of  any,  what  plea 
can  a  lady  hold  of  injuries  done  her  in 
her  \ady-Jiate,  when  there  is  an  end  of 
her  lady-/;z/>  ? 


LETTER    LIV. 

MR.  LOVELACE,  TO  JOHN  BEL 
FORD, 


MONDAY,    JUNK  J. 

I  Am  now  almoft  in  defpair  of  fuc- 
ceeding  with  this  charming  froft- 
piece  by  love  or  gentlenefs.—  A,  copy 
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of  the  draughts,  as  I  told  thee,  has 
been  fent  to  Captain  Tomlinfon;  and 
that  by  a  fpecial  meffenger.  EngrofT- 
ments  are  proceeding  with.  I  have 
been  again  at  the  Commons. — Should 
in  all  probability  have  procured  a  li- 
cence by  Mallory's  means,  had  not 
Mallory's  friend  the  proclor  bean  fud- 
denly  fent  for  to  Che/hunt,  to  make  an 
old  lady's  will.  Pritchard  has  told 
me  by  word  of  mouth,  though  my 
charmer fanu  him  not,  all  that  was  ne- 
cefTary  for  her  to  know  in  the  letter  my 
lord  wrote,  which  I  could  not  mew 
her:  and  taken  my  directions  about  the 
«ftates  to  be  made  over  to  me  on  my 
nuptials.— Yet,  with  all  thefe  favour- 
able appearances,  no  conceding  mo- 
ment to  be  found,  no  improveable  ten- 
dernefs  to  be  raifed. 

But  never,  I  believe,  was  there  fo 
true,  fo  delicate  a  modefty  in  the  hu- 
man mind  as  in  that  of  this  lady.  And 
this  has  been  my  fecurity  all  along  j 
a*id,  in  fbite  of  Mifs  Howe's  advice  to 
her,  will  be  fo  ftill ;  fince,  if  her  deli- 
cacy be  a  fault,  flie  can  no  more  over- 
come it  than  I  can  my  averfion  to  ma- 
trimony. Habit,  habit,  Jack,  feeft  thou 
not?  may  fubjecl  us  both  to  weaknefTes. 
And  mould  me  not  have  chanty  for  me, 
as  I  have  for  her  ? 

Twice  indeed  with  rapture,  which 
once  me  called  rude,  did  I  falute  her; 
and  each  time  refenting  the  freedom, 
did  (he  retire;  though,  to  do  her  juftice, 
me  favoured  m'e  again  with  her  pre- 
fence  at  my  firlt  entreaty,  and  took  no 
notice  of  the  cauie  of  her  withdraw- 
ing. 

Is  it  policy  to  (hew  fo  open  a  refent- 
ment  for  innocent  liberties,  which,  in 
her  fituation,  fhe  mud  fo  foon  forgive? 

Tet  the  woman  -ivbo  refents  not  initia- 
tory freedoms  muft  be  lojt.  For  love  is 
an  encroacher.  Love  never  goes  back- 
ward. Love  is  always  afpiring.  Al- 
ways muft  afpire.  Nothing  but  the 
higheft  act  of  love  can  fatisfy  an  in- 
dulged love.  And  what  advantages  has 
a  lover  who  values  not  breaking  the 
peace,  over  his  miitrefs  who  is  felici- 
tous to  keep  it ! 

I  have  now  at  this  inftant  wrought 
myfelf  up,  for  the  dozenth  time,  to  a 
half-refolution,  Athoufand  agreeable 


*  As  this  letter  of  the  lady  to  Mifs  Howe  contains  no  new  matter,  but  what  may  be 
collefted  from  thofe  of  Mr.  Lovelace,  it  is  omitted, 
t  See  Vol.  I.  Page  0i. 
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things  I  have  to  fay  to  her.  She  is  in 
the  dining-room.  Juft  gone  up.  She 
always  expefts  me  when  there, 

3fc        3fc 
HIGH  difpleafure!— followed  by  an 

>br«pt  departure. 

I  fat  down  by  her.  I  took  both  her 
hands  in  mine.  I  would  have  it  fo. 
AH  gentle  my  voice.  Her  father  men- 
tioned with  refpect.  Her  mother  with 
reverence.  Even  her  brother  amicably 
-fpoken  of.  I  never  thought  I  could  have 
wiflied  fo  ardently,  as  I  told  her  I  did 
wifh,  fora  reconciliation  with  her  fa- 
jnily. 

A  fweet  and  grateful  fl  urn  then  over- 
fpread  her  fair  face;  a  gentle  figh  now- 
and-then  heaved  her  handkerchief. 

I  perfectly  longed  to  hear  from  Cap- 
tain Tomlinfon.  It  was  impoflible  for 
the  uncle  to  find  fault  with  the  draught 
of  thefettlemehts.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  underftood,  by  fending  them 
down,  that  I  intended  to  put  it  in  her  , 
uncle's  power  to  delay  my  happy  day. 
When,  when,  was  it  to  be  ? 

I  would  haften  again  to  the  Com- 
mons; and  would  not  return  without 
the  licence. 

The  Lawn  I  propofed  to  retire  to, 
as  fooji  as  the  happy  ceremony  was  over. 
This  day  and  that  day  I  propofed. 

It  was  time  enough  to  name  the  day, 
when  the  fettlements  were  compleated, 
and  the  licence  obtained .  Happy  ftiould 
ihe  be,  could  the  kind  Captain  Tom- 
linfon obtain  her  uncle"  s  prefence  pri- 
vately. 

A  good  hint!— It  may  perhaps  be 
improved  upon^— Either  for  a  delay  or 
a  pacifier. 

No  new  delays  for  Heaven's  fake,  I 
befought  herj  and  reproached  her  gently 
for  the  paft.  Name  but  the  day — (an 
early  day,  I  hoped  it  would  be,  in  the 
following  week) — that  I  might  hail  it's 
Approach,  and  number  the  tardy  hours. 

My  cheek  reclined  on  her  flioulder— 
kifling  her  hands  by  turns.  Rather 
bafhfully  than  angrily  reluctant,  her 
hands  fought  to  be  withdrawn ;  her 
ihoulder  avoiding  my  reclined  cheek- 
Apparently  loth,  and  more  loth  to 
quarrel  with  me;  her  downcaft  eye  con- 
feflingmore  than  her  lips  could  utter. 

*  Now,  furely,'  thought  I,  «  is  my  time 
'  to  try  if  file  can  forgive  a  ftill  bolder 

*  freedom  than  I  had  ever  yet  taken.' 
I  then  gaw  htr  ftruggling  hands  li- 
berty. I  put  one  arm  roimd  her  waift; 


I  imprinted  a  kifs  on  her  fvtreet  lip,  with 
a  « Be  quiet"  only,  and  an  averted  face, 
as  if  (he  feared  another. 
.  Encouraged  by  fo  gentle  a  repulfe,  the 
tendered  things  I  faid  ;  and  then,  v/ith 
my  other  hand,  drew  afide  the  handker- 
chief that  concealed  the  beauty  of 
beauties,  and  preffed  with  my  burning 
Jips  the  moft  charming  breaft  that  ever 
my  raviftied  eyes  beheld. 

A  very  contrary  pafiion  to  that  which 
gave  her  bofom  fo  delightful  a  fwell, 
immediately'took  place.1   She  ftruggled 
out  of  my  encircling  arms  with  indig- 
nation.  I  detained  her  reluctant  hand. 
Let  me  go,'  faid  me.     '  I  fee  there  it 
no  keeping  terms  with  you.     Bafe  en- 
croacner  !  Is  this  the  defign  of  your 
flattering  f beeches  ?   Far  as  matters 
have  gone,  I  will  for  ever  renounce 
you.  You  have  an  odious  heart.  Let 
me  go,  I  tell  you.' 
I  was  forced  to  obey,  and  (he  flung 
from  me,  repeating  bafet  and  adding 
flattering,  encroacher. 

*        * 

IN  vain  have  I  urged  by  Dorcas  for 
the  promifed  favour  of  dining  with  her. 
She  would  not  dine  at  all.  She  could 
not. 

But  why  makes  (he  every  inch  of  her 
perfon  thus  lacred  ?— So  near  the  time 
too,  that  fhe  mull  fuppofe,  that  all  will 
be  my  own  by  deed  of  purchafe  and 
fettlement? 

She  has  read,  no  doubt,  of  the  art  of 
the  eaftern  monarchs,  who  fequcfter 
themfelves  from  the  eyes  of  their  fub- 
je£ls,  in  order  to  excite  their  adoration, 
when,  upon  fome/olemn  occafions,  they 
think  fit  to  appear  in  publick. 

But  let  me  afk  thee,  Be!  ford,  whether 
(on  thefe  folemn  occafinns)  the  pre- 
ceding cavalcade;  here  a  great  officer, 
and  there  a  great  minifter,  with  their 
fatellites,  and  glaring  equips:/'*;  do 
not  prepare  the  eyes  of  the  won. 
beholders,  by  degrees,  to  V>rar  t!1.;  blaze 
of  canopied  majelty,  (what  though  bu$ 
an  ugly  old  man  perhaps  himfelt ' )  vet 
glittering  in  the  collected  riches  ot  his 
vaft  empire? 

And  mould  not  my  beloved,  for  her 
own  fake,  defcend,  by  degrees,  from 
goddefs-bood  into  bitmanity !  If  it  be 
pride  that  reftrains  her,  ought  not  that 
pride  to  be  punifhed?  If,  as  in  the 
eaftern  emperors,  it  be  art  as  well  as 
pride,  art  is  what  flie  of  all  women  need 
not  ufe,  ISJbame,  what  a  fliame  to  be 
aihame4 
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afhamed  to  communicate  to  her  adorer's 
fight  the  moll  admirable  of  her  perfonal 
graces ! 

Let  me  peri(h,  Belford,  if  I  would 
not  forego  the  brighte.il  diadem  in  the 
world,  for  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  twin 
Lovelace  at  each  charming  breaft,  draw- 
ing from  it  his  firit  fuihnance;  the 
pious  talk,  for  phyfical  reafons*,  con- 
tinued for  one  month  and  no  more! 

I  now,  methinks,  behold  this  moft 
charming  of  women  in  this  fweet  office: 
her  confcious  eye  now  dropt  on  one, 
"  now  on  the  other,  with  a  ligh  of  ma- 
ternal ten  Jernefs,  and  then  railed  up  to 
my  delighted  eye,  full  of  wimes,  for  the 
fake  of  the  pretty  varlets,  and  for  her 
own  fake,  that  I  would  deign  to  legi- 
timate; that  I  would  condescend  to  put 
on  the  nuptial  fetters. 


LETTER    LV. 


LOVELACE,   TO 
FORD, 


JOHN    BEL- 


MR. 


MONDAY   AFTERNOON. 

A  Letter  received  from  the  worthy 
Captain  Tomlinfon  has  intro- 
duced me  into  the  prelence  of  my  char- 
mer foon'er  perhaps  than  I  mould  other- 
wife  have  been  admitted. 

Sullen  her  brow,  at  her  firft  entrance 
into  the  dining-room.  But  I  took  no 
notice  of  what  had  paffed,  and  her  anger 
of  itfel'f  fubfided. 

The  captain,  after  letting  me  know, 
that  he  chofe  not  to  write,  till  he  had 
promifed  the  draught  of  the  fettlements, 
he  acquaints  me,  that  his  friend  Mr. 


reconciliation ;  and  with  the  greater 
fucccfs,  as  there  was  not  a  family  in  the 
kingdom  more  jealous  of  their  honour 
than  theirs. 

This  is  true  of  the  Harlowes,  Jacks 
they  have  been  called  The  proud  Har- 
loives:  and  I  have  ever  found,  that 
all  young  honour  is  fupercilious  and 
touchy. 

But  feeft  thou  not  how  right  I  was 
in  my  endeavour  to  perfuade  my  fair- 
one  to  allow  her  uncle's  friend  to  thinlc 
us  married;  efpecially  as  he  came  pre- 
pared to  believe  it;  and  as  her  uncle 
hoped  it  was  fo  ? — But  nothing  on  earth 
is  fo  perverfe,  as  a  woman  when  (he  is 
fet  upon  carrying  a  point,  and  has  a 
meek  man,  or  one  who  loves  his  peace , 
to  deal  with. 

My  beloved  was  vexed.  She  pulled 
out  her  handkerchief-,  but  was  more 
inclined  to  blame  me,  than  herfelf. 

'  Had  you  kept  your  word,  Mr. 
•  Lovelace,  and  left  me  when  we  cams 
'  to  town  '  And  there  (he  ftopt; 
for  (he  knew,  that  it  was  her  own  fault 
that  we  were  not  married  before  we  left 
the  country;  and  how  could  I  leave  her 
afterwards,  ivhile  her  brother  nvas 
plot  tins;  to  cany  her  off  by  violence? 

Nor  has  this  brother  yet  given  over 
his  machinations. 

For  as  the  captain  proceeds,  Mr. 
John  Harlowe  owned  to  him,  (but  in. 
confidence)  that  his  nephew  is  at  this 
time  buiied  in  endeavouring  to  find  out 
where  we  are;  being  affured  (as  I  arm 
not  to  be  heard  of  at  any  of  my  rela- 
tions, or  at  my  ufual  lodgings)  that  we 
are  together.  And  that  we  are  not 
married,  is  plain,  as  he  will  have  it, 


John  Harlowe,  in  their  firft  conference,    from  Mr.  Hickmans  application  fu  lately 


(which  was  held  as  foon  as  he  got 
down)  was  extremely  furprized,  and 
even  grieved,  (as  he  feared  he  would 
be)  to  hear  that  we  were  not  married. 
The  world,  he  faid,  who  knew  my  cha- 
racter, would  be  very  cenforious,  were 
it  owned,  that  we  had  lived  fo  long  to- 
gether unmarried  in  the  fame  lodgings; 
although  our  marriage  were  now  to  be 
ever  fo  publickly  celebrated. 

His  nephew  James,  he  was  fure, would 
make  a  great  handle  of  it  againft  any 
motion  that  might  be  made  towards  a 


made  to  her  uncle\  and  ivbich  was  fe- 
conded  by  Mrs.  Norton  to  her  mother. 
And  her  brother  cannot  bear  that  I 
fliould  enjoy  fuch  a  triumph  unmo- 
letted. 

A  profound  figh,  and  the  handker- 
chief again  lifted  to  the  eye.  But  did 
not  the  fweet  foul  deferve  this  turn  up- 
on her  for  felonioufly  refolving  to  rob> 
me  of  herfelf,  had  the  application  made 
by  Hickman  fucceeded  ? 

I  read  on  to  the  following  effect: 
Why   (aiked  Mr.  Harlowe)  was  it 


*  In  Pamela,  Vol.  IV.  Letter  VI.  thefe  reafons  are  given,  and  are  worthy  of  every 
parent's  confideration,  as  is  the  whole  letter,  which  contains  the  debate  between  Mr.  B. 
god  his  Pamela,  on  the  important  fubjeft  of  mothers  bung  nurfes  to  their  own  children. 

faid 
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faid  td  his  other  enquiring  friend,  that 
we  were  married ;  and  that  by  his 
niece's  woman,  who  ought  to  know  ? 
Who  could  give  convincing reaibns,  no 
doubt- 
Here  again  (he  wept ;  took  a  turn 
acrofs  the  room;  then  returned— *  Read 
'  on,'  lays  the. 

'  Will  you,  my  deareft  life,  read  it 
*  yourfelf  ?' 

'  I  will  take  the  letter  with  me,  by- 
'  and-by— I  cannot  fee  to  read  it  juft 
'  now,'  wiping  her  eyes—'  Read  on— 
«  Let  me  hear  it  all — that  I  may  know 
'  your  fentiments  upon  this  letter,  as 
'  well  as  give  my  own.'' 

The  captain  then  told  uncle-John, 
the  reafons  that  induced  me  to  give  out 
that  we  were  married j  and  the  condi- 
tions, on  which  my  beloved  was  brought 
to  countenance  it;  which  had  kept  us 
at  the  mod  punctilious  diftance. 

But  ftill,  Mr.  Harlowe  objected  my 
character.  And  went  away  diffatis- 
fied.  And  the  captain  was  alfo  fo  much 
concerned,  that  he  cared  not  to  write 
what  the  refult  of  his  firft  conference 
was. 

But  in  the  next^  which  was  held  on 
receipt  of  the  draughts,  at  the  captain's 
houi'e,  (as  the  former  was,  for  the 
greater  fecrefy)  when  the  old  gentleman 
had  read  them,  and  had  the  captain's 
opinion,  he  was  much  better  pleafed. 
And  yet  he  declared,  that  it  would  not 
be  tafy  to  perfuade  any  other  perfon  of 
his  family  to  believe  fo  favourably  of 
the  matter,  as  he  was  ttovj  willing  to 
believe,  were  they  to  know  that  we  had 
lived  fo  long  together  unmarried. 

And  then  the  captain  fays,  his  dear 
friend  made  a  propofal: — It  was  this — 
That  <vj€  Jhould  marry  out  of  hand,  but 
as  privately  as  pojjible,  as  indeed  be 
found  we  intended-— (for  he  could  have 
HO  objection  to  the  draughts)—  But  yet, 
he  expefted  to  have  prefent  one  trujiy 
friend  of  his  own,  for  his  better  fatis- 
faclion.— 

Here  I  ftopt,  with  a  defign  to  be  an- 
gry— But  fhe  defiring  me  to  read  on,  I 
obeyed. 

—But  that  it  JbovU  pafi  to  every -one 
living,  except  to  that  trujiy  perfon,  to 
himfelf,  audio  the  captain,  that  --we  were 
married  from  the  time  that  ive  had  lived 
together  in  one  hoafe;  and  that  this  time 
Jhould  be  made  to  agree  with  that  of  Mr. 
HUkmaH'i  application  (a  him  front  ' 


'  This,  my  deareft  life,'  faid  I,  «  u 
'  a  very  con fiderate  propofal.  We  have 
'  nothing  to  do,  but  to  caution  the  peo- 
'  pie  below  properly  on  this  head.-  I 
'  did  not  think  your  uncle  Harlowe  ca- 
'  pable  of  hitting  upon  fuch  a  charm. 
'  ing  expedient  as  this.  But  you  fee 
'  how  much  his  heart  is  in  the  recon- 
'  ciliation.' 

This  was  the  return  I  met  with— 
'  You  have  always,  as  a  mark  of  your 
*  politenefs,  let  me  know,  how  meanly 
'  you  think  of  every-one  of  my  family.* 
Yet,  thou  wilt  think,  Belford,  that 
I  could  forgive  her  for  the  reproach. 

The  captain  does  not  know,  he  fays, 
how  this  propofal  will  be  reliflied  by 
us.  Bat,  for  his  part,  he  thinks  it  an 
expedient  that  will  obviate  many  diffi- 
culties, and  may  poflibly  put  an  end  to 
Mr.  James  Harlowe's  further  defigns: 
and  on  this  account  he  has,  by  the  un- 
cle's advice,  already  declared  to  two  fe- 
veral  perfons,  by  whofe  means  it  may 
come  to  that  young  gentleman's  ears, 
that  he  [Captain  Tomlinlbn]  has  very 
great  reafon  to  believe,  that  we  were 
married  foon  after  Mr.  Hickman's  ap- 
plication was  rejected. 

*  And  this,  Mr.  Lovelace,'  (fays  the 
captain)  '  will  enable  you  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment ta  the  family,  that  will  not 
be  unfuitable  to  the  generofity  of  fome 
of  the  declarations  you  were  pleafed 
to  make  to  the  lady  before  me,  (and 
which  Mr.  John  Harlowe  may  make 
fome  advantage  of  in  favour  of  a  re- 
conciliation;) in  that  you  have  not 
demanded  your  lady's  eftate  fo  foon 
as  you  were  entitled  to  make  the  de- 
mand.' An  excellent  contriver,  fure- 
ly,  me  muft  think  this  worthy  Mr.Tom- 
linfon  to  be ! 

But  the  captain  adds,  that  if  either 
the  lady  or  I  difapprove  of  his  report  of 
our  marriage,  he  willretraftit.  Never- 
thelefs,  he  muft  tell  me,  that  Mr.  John 
Harlowe  is  very  much  fet  upon  this  way 
of  proceeding;  as  the  only  one,  in  his 
opinion,  capable  of  being  improved  into 
a  general  reconciliation.  But  if  we  do 
acquiefce  in  it,  he  befeeches  my  fair-ons 
not  to  fufpend  my  day,  that  he  may  be 
authorized  in  what  he  fays,  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  main  fa£t.  [//O-TU  confci- 
eniioits  this  good  man!]  Nor  mult  it 
be  expccled,  he  fays,  that  her  uncle 
will  take  one  ftep  towards  the  wifhed- 
for  reconciliation,  till  \hefokwaityis 
actually  ev.tr. 

He 
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He'adds,  that  he  (hall  be  very  foon  in 
town  on  other  affairs;  and  then  pro- 
pofes  to  attend  us,  and  give  us  a  more 
particular  account  of  all  that  has  pafled, 
or  (hall  further  pafs,  between  Mr.  Har- 
lowe  and  him. 

«  Well,  my  deareft  life,  what  fay  you 
'  to  your  uncle's  expedient?  Shall  I 
'  write  to  the  captain,  and  acquaint  him, 
'  that  we  have  no  objection  to  it?' 

She  was  filent  for  a  few  minutes.  At 
laft,  with  a  figh,  «  See,  Mr.  Lovelace,' 
faid  me,  «  what  you  have  brought  me 
to,  by  treading  after  you  in  fuch 
crooked  paths  ! — See  what  difgrace  I 
have  incurred  ! — Indeed  you  have  not 
afted  like  a  wife  man.' 
*  My  beloved  creature,  do  you  not 
remember,  how  earneftly  I  befought 
the  honour  of  your  hand  before  we 
came  to  town  ?— Had  I  been  then  fa- 
voured  ' 

«  Well,  well,  Sir— There  has  been 
much  amifs  fomewhere;  that's  all  I 
will  fay  at  prefent.  And  fince  what's 
pafled  cannot  be  recalled,  my  uncle 
muft  be  obeyed,  I  think.' 
Charmingly  dutiful ! — I  had  nothing 
then  to  do,  that  I  might  not  be  behind- 
hand with  the  worthy  captain  and  her 
uncle,  but  to  prefs  for  the  day.     This 
I  fervently  did.     But  (as  I  might  have 
expefted)  (he  repeated  her  former  an- 
fwer;  to  wit,  That  when  the  fettle- 
ments were  compleated  ;  when  the  li- 
cence was  actually  obtained ;  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  name  theday:  'And, 

*  O  Mr.  Lovelace!'  faid  (he,  turning 
from  me  with  a  grace  inimitably  tender, 
her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes,  '  what  a 
'  happinefs,  if  my  dear  uncle  could  be 
'  prevailed  upon  to  be  perfonally  a  fa- 
'  ther,  on  this  occafion,  to  tke  poor  fa- 

*  t her lefe  girl  r 

What's  the  matter  with  me! — Whence 
this  dew-drop! — A  tear! — As  I  hope  to 
befaved,  it  is  a  tear,  Jack! — Very  ready 
methinks ! —  Only  on  reciting! — But 
her  lovely  image  was  before  me,  in  the 
Tery  attitude  me  fpoke  the  words—- 
And indeed  at  the  time  (he  fpoke  them, 
thefe  lines  of  Shakefp^are  came  into  my 
head— 

'  Thy  heart  Is  big.  Get  thee  apart,  and  weep! 

*  Pafiion,  I  fee,  is  catching — For  my  eyes, 

'  Seeing  thofe  beads  of  forrow  ftand  in  thine, 

*  Begin  to  water.'— 

I  withdrew,  and  wrote  to  the  captain 
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to  the  following  effecT:— I  defired,  that 
he  would  be  fo  good  as  to  acquaint  his 
dear  friend,  that  we  entirely  acquiefced 
with  what  he  had  propofed;  and  had 
already  properly  cautioned  the  gentle- 
woman of  the  houfe,  and  their  fervants, 
as  well  as  our  own :  and  to  tell  him, 
that  if  he  would  in  perfon  give  me  the 
bleffing  of  his  dear  niece's  hand,  it 
would  crown  the  wiflies  of  both.  In. 
this  cafe,  I  confented,  that  his  own  day, 
as  I  prefumed  it  nuould  be  a  Jhort  one, 
mould  be  ours  :  that  by  this  means  the 
fecret  would  be  with  fewer  perfons: 
that  I  myfelf,  as  well  as  he,  thought 
the  ceremony  could  not  be  too  privately 
performed  ;  and  this  not  only  for  the 
fake  of  the  wife  end  he  had  propofed  to 
anfwer  by  it,  but  becaufe  I  would  not 
have  Lord  M.  think  himfelf  flighted  ; 
fmce  thatnobleman,  as  I  had  told  him, 
[the  captain]  had  once  intended  to  be 
our  nuptial-father;  and  aftually  made 
the  offer;  but  that  we  had  declined  to 
accept  of  it,  and  that  for  no  other  ran- 
fon  than  to  avoid  a  publick  wedding; 
which  his  beloved  niece  would  not  come 
into,  while  (he  was  in  difgrace  with  her 
friends — But  that  if  he  chofe  not  to  do 
us  this  honour,  I  wifhed  that  Captain 
Tomlinfon  might  be  the  trufty  perfon 
whom  he  would  have  to  be  prefent  on 
the  happy  occafion. 

•I  mewed  this  letter  to  my  fair- one. 
She  was  not  difpleafed  with  it.  So, 
Jack,  we  cannot  now  move  too  faft,  as 
to  fettlements  and  licence:  the  day  is 
her  nncle^s  day,  or  Captain  Tomlinfon^s, 
perhaps,  as  (hall  beft  fuit  the  occafion. 
Mifs  Howe's  fmuggling-fcheme  is  now 
furely  provided  againft  in  all  events. 

But  I  will  not  by  anticipation  make 
thee  a  judge  of  all  the  benefits  that 
may  flow  from  this  my  elaborate  con- 
trivance. Why  will  thefe  girls  put  me 
upon  my  ?nafter-Jirokes  ? 

And  now  for  a  little  mine  which  I 
am  getting  ready  to  fpring.  The _/?/•/? 
that  I  have  fprung-,  and  at  the  rate  I 
go  on,  (now  a  refolution,  and  now  a 
remorfe)  perhaps  the  loft  that  I  (hall 
attempt  to  fpring. 

A  little  mine,  I  call  it.  But  it  may- 
be attended  with  great  effects.  I  (hall 
not,  however,  absolutely  depend  upon 
the  fuccefs  of  it,  having  much  more 
effectual  ones  in  referve.  And  yit 
great  engines  are  often  moved  by  fmall 
fprings.  A  little  (park  falling  by  ac- 
cident into  a  powder-magazine,  hath 

done 
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done  more  execution  in  a  fiege,  than  an 
hundred  cannon. 

Come  the  worft,  the  hymeneal  torch, 
and  a  --white  Jheet,  muft  be  my  amende 
honorable,  as  the  French  have  it. 


LETTER    LVI. 

J4R.  BELFORD,   TO    ROBERT   LOVE- 
LACE,  ESQK 

TtJFSDAY,    JUNE  6. 

TTNSUCCESSFUL  as  hitherto 
\*J  my  application  to  you  has  been, 
I  cannot  for  the  heart  of  me  forbear 
writing  once  more  in  behalf  of  this 
admirable  woman:  and  yet  nm  unable 
to  account  for  the  zeal  which  impels 
me  to  tak«  her  part  with  an  earneftnefs 
fo  fincere. 

But  all  her  merit  thou  acknowledg- 
ed; all  thy  own  vilenefs  thou  confeffeft, 
and  even  glorieft  in  it :  what  hope 
then  of  moving  fo  hardened  a  man  ?— 
Yet,  as  it  is  not  too  late,  and  thou  art 
reverthelefs  upon  the  crifis,  I  am  re- 
folved  to  try  what  another  letter  will 
do.  It  is  but  my  writing  in  vain,  if  it  do 
no  good;  and  if  thou  wilt  let  me  pre- 
vail, I  know  thou  wilt  hereafter  think 
me  richly  entitled  to  thy  thanks. 

To  argue  with  thee  would  be  folly. 
The  cafe  cannot  require  it.  I  will  only 
entreat  thee,  therefore,  that  thou  wilt 
not  let  fuch  an  excellence  lofe  the  re- 
ward of  her  vigilant  virtue. 

I  believe  there  never  were  libertines 
fo  vile,  but  purpofed,  at  fome  future 
period  of  their  lives,  to  fet  about  re- 
forming; and  let  me  beg  of  thee,  that 
thou  wilt,  in  this  great  article,  make 
thy  future  repentance  a,s  eafy,  as  fome 
time  hence  thou  wiit  wifh  thou  badft 
made  it. 

If  thou  proceeded,  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  this  affair  will  end  tragically,  one 
way  or  other.  It  muft.  Such  a  wo- 
man muft  intereft  both  gods  and  men  in 
her  caufe.  But  what  I  moft  appre- 
hend, is,  that  with  her  own  hand,  in 
lefentment  of  the  perpetrated  outrage, 
fhe  (Hke  another  Lucretia)  will  ;t(f<it 
the  piuity  of  her  heart;  or,  if  her  piety 
preleive  her  from  this  violence,  that 
•wafting  grief  will  foon  put  a  period  to 
her  dap.  Aad  in  either  cafe,  will  not 
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the  remembrance  of  thy  ever -during 
guilt,  and  tranjitory  triumph,  be  a 
torment  of  torments  to  thee  ? 

'Tis  a  ferioufly  fad  thing,  after  all, 
that  fo  fine  a  creature  fhould  have  fallen 
into  fuch  vile  and  remorfelefs  hands: 
for,  from  thy  cradle,  as  I  have  heard 
thee  own,  thou  ever  delightedft  to  fport 
with  and  torment  the  animal,  whether 
bird  or  beaft,  that  thou  lovedft,  and; 
hadft  a  power  over. 

How  different  is  the  cafe  of  this  fine 
woir.an  from  that  of  any  other  whom 
thou  haft  feduced  ! — I  need  not  men- 
tion to  thee,  nor  infift  upon  the  ftrik- 
ing  difference:  jviftice,  gratitude,  thy 
intereft,  thy  vows,  all  engaging  thee; 
and  thou  certainly  loving  her,  as  far 
as  thou  art  capable  of  love,  above  all 
her  fex.  She  not  to  be  drawn  afide  by 
art,  or  to  be  made  to  fuffer  from  cre- 
dulity, nor  for  want  of  wit  nnd  dif- 
cernment;  (that  will  be  another  cutting 
reflection  to  fo  fine  a  mind  as  hers:)  the 
contention  between  you  only  unequal, 
as  it  is  between  naked  innocence  and 
armed  guilt.  In  every-thing  elfe,  as 
thou  ownett,  her  talents  greatly  fnpe- 
rior  to  thine! — What  a  fate  will  hers 
be,  if  thou  art  not  at  laft  overcome  by 
thy  reiterated  remorfes ' 

At  firft,  indeed,    when   T  was    ad- 
mitted into  her  prefence*,   (and  till  I 
obferved  her  meaning  air,  and  heard 
her  fpeak)   I  fuppofed  that  (he  had  no- 
very  uncommon  judgment  to  boaft  of: 
for  I  made,  as  I  thought,  but  jufl  al- 
lowances  for    her   bloflbming    youth, 
and  for  that  lovelinefs  of  perfon,  and 
for  that  cafe  and  elegance  in  her  diefs, 
which  I  imagined  muft  have  taken  up 
half  her  time  and  ftudy  to  cultivate; 
and  yet  I  had  been  prepared  by  thee  to 
entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  her 
fenfe  and  her  reading.     *  Her  choice  of 
this  gay  fellow,  upon  fuch  hazard- 
ous terms,'   (thought  I)   '  is  a  con- 
firmation that  heriwi/  wants  that  ma, 
turity  which  only  yeaft  and  experi- 
ence can  give  it.     Her  know/edge,* 
'argued  I  tomylelf)  '  mutt  be  z\\the- 
ory;  and  the  complaifance  ever  con- 
forting  with  an  a'ge  fo  green  and  fo 
gay,  will   make  fo   inexperienced  a 
lady  at  leaft  forbear  to  Ihew  herfelf 
difgufled  at  freedoms  of  difcourfe  iiv 
which  thofe  prefent  of  her  own  lex, 
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*  and  fomeof  ours,  (fo  learned,  fo  well 

*  read,  and  fo  travelled)   allow  them- 

*  felves.' 

In  this  preemption,  I  ran  on;  and 
having  the  advantage,  as  I  conceited, 
of  all  the  company  but  you,  and  be- 
ing defirous  to  appear  in  her  eyes  a 
mighty  clever  fellow,  I  thought  I 
jbeiaed  anuay,  when  I  faid  any  foolifh 
things  that  had  more  found  than  fenfe 
in  them;  and  when  I  made  filly  jefts, 
which  attracted  the  fmiles  of  thy  Sin- 
clair, and  the  fpecious  Partington:  and 
that  Mifs  Harlowe  did  not  fmile  too,  I 
thought  was  owing  to  her  youth  oraf- 
feftation,  or  to  a  mixture,  of  both, 
perhaps  to  a  greater  command  of  her 
features. — Little  dreamt  I,  that  I  was 
incurring  her  contempt  all  the  time. 

But  when,  as  I  faid,  I  heard  her 
fpeak,  which  fhe  did  not  till  fhe  had 
fathomed  us  all;  when  I  heard  her 
fentiments  on  two  or  three  fubjects,  and 
took  notice  of  that  fearching  eye,  dart- 
ing into  the  very  inmoft  cells  of  our 
frothy  brains ;  by  my  faith,  it  made  me 
look  about  me;  and  I  began  to  recol- 
lect, and  be  afhamed  of  all  I  had  faid 
before;  in  fhort,  was  refolved  to  fit  fi- 
lent, till  every-one  had  talked  round, 
to  keep  my  folly  in  countenance.  And 
then  I  railed  the  fubjecls  that  fhe  could 
join  in,  and  which  fhe  did  join  in,  fo 
much  to  the  confufion  and  furprize  of 
every-one  of  us! — For  even  thou, 
Lovelace,  fo  noted  for  fmart  wit,  re- 
partee, and  a  vein  of  raillery,  thatde- 
lighteth  all  who  come  near  thee,  fatteft 
in  palpable  darknefs,  and  lookedft 
about  thee,  as  well  as  we. 

One  inftance  only,  of  this,  (hall  I 
remind  thee  of? 

We  talked  of  <wit,  and  of  <wit,  and 
aimed  at  it,  bandying  it  like  a  ball 
from  one  to  another,  and  retting  it 
chiefly  with  thee,  who  wert  always 
proud  enough  and  vain  enough  of  the 
attribute;  and  then  more  efpecially  as 
thou  hadft  affembled  us,  as  far  as  I 
know,  principally  to  fhewthe  lady  thy 
fuperiority  over  us;  and  us  thy  triumph 
over  her.  And  then  Tourville  (who 
is  always  fatisfied  with  wit  at  fecond- 
band)  wit  upon  memory;  other  mens 
wit)  repeated  fome  verfes,  as  applica- 
ble to  thefubjecl;  which  two  of  us  ap- 
plauded, though  full  of  double  enten- 
dre. Thou,  feeing  the  lady's  ferious 
air  on  one  of  thole  repetitions,  appli- 
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edftthyfelf  to  her,  defiringher  notions 
of  wit:  a  quality,  thou  faidft,  which 
every.  one  prized,  whether  flowing  from 
himfelf,  or  found  in  another. 

Then  it  was  that  fhe  took  all  our  at- 
tention. It  was  a  quality  much  talked 
of,  fhe  faid,  but,  ftie  believed,  very 
little  underitood.  At  leaft,  if  me 
might  be  fo  free  as  to  give  her  judg- 
ment of  it  from  what  had  paffed  in  the 
prefent  converfation,  fhe  muft  fay,  that 
wit  with  men  was  one  thingj  with  wo- 
men, another. 

This  ftartled  us  all:  —  how  the  wo- 
men looked!  —  How  they  purfed  in. 
their  mouths;  a  broad  fmile  the  mo- 
ment before,  upon  each,  from  the 
verfes  they  had  heard  repeated,  fo  well 
underftood,  as  we  faw,  by  their  looks! 
While  I  befought  her  to  let  us  know, 
for  our  inftruftion,  what  wit  was  with 
fwomen:  for  fuch  I  was  fure  it  ought  to 
be  with  men. 

Cowley,  (he  faid,  had  defined  it 
prettily  by  negatives.  Thou  defiredit 
her  to  repeat  his  definition. 

She  did;  and  with  fo  much  graceful 
cafe,  and  beauty,  and  propriety  of  ac- 
cent, as  would  have  made  bad  poetry 
delightful. 

*  A  thoufand  different  fhapes  it  bears; 
„  *  Comely  in  thoufand  ftiapes  appears. 

*  'Tis  not  a  tale,  'tis  not  ay'?/?, 

'  Admir'd  with  laughter  at  afeaft, 
'  Nor  forid  talk,  which  muft  this  title  gam: 

*  The  proofs  of  wit  for  ever  muft  remain  • 
'  Muchlefs  can  that  have  any  place 

'  At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  face. 

*  Suchdrofs  thefire  muft  purge  away:—  'Tis 

«  juft 
<  The  author  blufh  there,  where  the  reader 


Here  fhe  ftopt,  looking  round  her  up- 
on us  all  with  confcious  fuperiority,  as 
I  thought.  Lord,  how  we  ftared  ! 
Thou  attemptedft  to  give  us  thy  defini- 
tion of  wit,  that  thou  mighteft  have 
fomething  to  fay,  and  not  feem  to  be 
furprized  into  filent  modefty. 

But,  as  if  fhe  cared  not  to  truft  thee 
with  the  fubjeft,  referring  to  the  fame 
author  as  for  his  more  pofuive  decifion, 
me  thus,  with  the  fame  harmony  of 
voice  and  accent,  emphatically  decided 
upon  it. 

'  Wit,  like  a  luxurlantvine, 
*  Uniefj  to  Virtue  s  prop  it  join, 
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'  Firm  and  ereft,  tow'rd  Heaven  bound,  -\ 

«  Though  it  with  beauteous  leaves  and    / 

'  pleafant  fniitbe  crown'd,  r 

*  It  lies  deform'd,and  rotting  on  theground.'  3 


If  thou  recolle&eft  this  part  of  the 
eonverfation,  and  how  like  fools  we 
looked  at  one  another;  how  much  ic 
put  us  out  of  conceit  with  ourfelves» 
and  made  us  fear  her,  when  we  found 
our  eonverfation  thus  excluded  from, 
the  very  characler  which  our  vanity 
had  made  us  think  unqueftionably 
ours;  and  if  thou  profited  properly  by 
'  the  recollection,  thou  wilt  be  of  my 
mind,  that  there  is  not  fo  much  wit  in 
wickednefs  as  we  had  flattered  our- 
felves  there  was. 

And  after  all,  I  have  been  of  opi- 
nion ever  fmce  that  eonverfation,  that 
the  wit  of  all  the  rakes  and  libertines  I 
ever  converfed  with,  from  the  brilliant 
Bob  Lovelace  down  to  little  Johnny 
Hartop  the  punfter,  confitts  moftly  in 
faying  bold  and  (hocking  things,  with 
fuch  courage  as  mall  make  the  modeft 
blufh,  the  impudent  laugh,  and  the  ig- 
norant ftare. 

And  why  doft  thou  think  I  mention 
thefe  things,  fo  mal-a-propos,  as  it 
may  feem ! — t)nly,  let  me  tell  thee,  as 
an  inftance  (among  many  that  might 
be  given  from  the  fame  evening's,  ccn- 
verfation)  of  this  fine  woman's  fupe- 
riority  in  thofe  talents  which  ennoble 
nature,  and  dignify  her  fex— Evi- 
denced not  only  to  each  of  us,  as  we 
offended,  but  to  the  flippant  Parting- 
ton,  and  the  grofler,  but  egregioufly 
hypocritical  Sinclair,  in  the  correcting 
eye,  the  difcouraging  blufh,  in  which 
was  mixed  as  much  difpleafure  as  mo- 
defty,  and  fometimes,  as  the  occafion 
called  for  it,  (for  we  were  fome  of  us 
hardened  above  the  fenfeof  feeling  de- 
licate reproof)  by  the  fovereign  con- 
tempt, mingled  with  a  difdainful  kind 
of  pity,  that  mewed  at  once  her  own 
conl'cious  worth,  and  our  defpicable 
worthleflnefs. 

O  Lovelace!  what  then  was  the  tri- 
umph, even  in  my  eye,  and  what  is  it 
ftill  upon  reflection,  of  true  modefty, 
of  true  wjt,  and  true  politenefs,  over 
frothy  jell,  laughing  impertinence, 
and  an  obfcenity  fo  fhameful,  even  to 
the  guilty,  that  they  cannot  hint  at  it 
but  under  a  double  meaning ! 


Then,  as  thou  haft  fomewhere  ob- 
ferved*,  all  her  correctives  avowed  by 
her  eye.  Not  poorly,  like  the  gene- 
rality of  her  fex,  affecting  ignorance  of 
meanings  too  obvious  to  be  concealed} 
but  fo  relenting,  as  to  mew  each  im- 
pudent laugher,  the  'offence  given  to, 
and  taken  by,  a  purity,  that  had  mif- 
taken  it's  way,  when  it  fell  into  fuch 
company. 

Such  is  the  vomanj  fuch  is  the  an- 
gel, whom  thou  haft  betrayed  into  thy 
power,  and  wouldll  deceive  and  ruin. 
—Sweet  creature!  did  (he  but  know 
how  flie  is  furrounded,  (as  I  then 
thought,  as  well  as  now  think)  and 
what  is  intended,  how  much  fooner 
would  death  be  her  choice,  than  fo 
dreadful  a  iituation  ! — And  how  ef- 
fectually would  her  ftory,  were  it  ge- 
nerally known,  warn  all  the  fex  againft 
throwing  themfelves  into  the  power  of 
ours,  let  our  vows,  oaths,  and  pro- 
teftations,  be  what  they  will ! 

But  let  me  beg  of  thee,  once  more, 
my  dear  Lovelace,  if  thou  haft  any  re- 
gard for  thine  own  honour,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  thy  family,  for  thy  future 
peace,  or  for  my  opinion  of  thee,  (who 
yet  pretend  not  to  be  fo  much  moved 
by  principle,  as  by.  that  dazzling  me- 
rit which  ought  ftill  more  to  attract 
thee)  to  be  prevailed  upon — to  be — to 
be  humane,  that's  all — Only,  that  thou 
wouldeft  not  dilgrace  our  common  hu- 
manity! 

Hardened  as  thou  art,  I  know,  that 
they  are  the  abandoned  people  in  the 
houfe  who  keep  thee  up  to  a  refolution 
againft  her.  O  that  the  fagacious  fair- 
one  (with  fo  much  innocent  charity  in 
her  own  heart)  had  not  fo  refolutely 
held  thofe  women  at  diftance!— That, 
as  me  boarded  there,  me  had  oftener 
tabled  with  them.!  Specious  as  they 
are,  in  a  week's  time,  ftie  would  have 
feen  through  them ;  they  could  not 
have  been  always  fo  guarded,  as  they 
were  when  they  faw  her  but  feldom, 
and  when  they  prepared  themfelves  to 
fee  her;  and  (he  would  have  fled  their 
houfe  as  a  place  infefted.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  with  fo  determined  an  enter- 
prizer,  this  difcovery  might  have  ac- 
celerated her  ruin. 

I  know  that  thou  art  nice  in  thy 
loves.  But  are  there  not  hundreds  of 
women,  who,  though  not  utterly  a- 
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bftnctanecl,  Would  be  taken  with  thee 
for  merefierfonal  regards !  Make  a  toy, 
if  thou  wilt,  of  principle  with  refpeft 
to  fuch  of  the  fex  as  regard  it  as  a  toy; 
but  rob  not  an  angel  of  thofc  purities, 
which,  in  her  own  opinion,  conftitute 
the  difference  between  angelick  and 
brutal  qualities. 

With  regard  to  the  paflion  itfclf,  the 
lefs  of  foul  in  either  man  or  woman, 
the  more  fenfual  are  they.  Thou, 
Lovelace,  haft  a  foul,  though  a  cor- 
rupted one;  and  art  more  intent,  (as 
thou  even  glorieft)  upon  the  prepara- 
tive ftratagem,  than  upon  the  end  of 
conquering. 

See  we  not  the  natural  bent  of  ideots 
and  the  crazed  ?  the  very  appetite  is 
body;  and  when  we  ourfelves  are  moft 
fools,  and  crazed,  then  are  we  moft 
esgeHn  thefe  purfuits.  See  what  fools 
this  paflion  makes  the  wifeft  men ! 
What  fniveliers,  what  dotards,  when 
they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  run  away 
with  by  it! — An  unpe rmanent paffion ! 
Since,  if  (afhamed  of  it's  mart  proper 
name)  we  muft  call  it  love,  lo<ve gra- 
tified, is  love  fatisfied—~And  love  fa- 
tisfied,  is  indifference  begun.  And  this 
is  the  cafe  where  confent  on  one  fide 
adds  to  the  obligation  on  the  other. 
What  then  but  remorfe  can  follow  a 
forcible  attempt  ? 

Do  not  even  chafte  lovers  chufe  to  be 
alone  in  their  courtfhip  preparations, 
afhamed  to  have  even  a  child  to  witnefs 
to  their  foolifh  actions,  and  more  fool- 
ilh  expreffions  ?  Is  this  deified  paffion, 
in  it'sgreateft  altitudes,  fitted  to  ftand 
the  day?  Do  not  tbe  lovers,  when  mu- 
tual confent  awaits  their  wills,  retire 
to  coverts,  and  to  darknefs,  to  com- 
pleat  their  wiflies?  And  (hall  i'uch  a 
Ineaking  paffion  as  this,  which  can  be 
£b  eafily  gratified  by  viler. objects,  be 
permitted  to  debafe  thenobleft? 

Were  not  the  delays  of  thy  vile  pur- 
pofes  owing  more  to  the  awe  which 
her  majeftick  virtue  has  infpired  thee 
with,  than  to  thy  want  of  adroitneis 
in  villainy;  [I  mufl  write  my  free  fen- 
timents  in  this  cafe;  for  have  I  not 
feen  the  angel?]  I  mould  be  ready  to 
cenfure  fome  of  thy  contrivances  and 
pretences  to  fufpend  the  expected  day, 
as  -trite,  Jlale,  and  (to  me,  who  know 
thy  intention)  poor ;  and  too  often  re- 


forted  to,  as  nothing  comes  of  them, 
to  be  gloried  in;  particularly  that  of 
Mennell,  the  vapourifli  lady,  and  the 
ready-furnifhed  houfe. 

She  muft  have  thought  fo  too,  at 
times,  and  in  her  heart  defpifed  thee 
for  them,  or  love  thee  (ungrateful  as 
thou  art!)  to  her  misfortune;  as  well 
as  entertain  hope  againft  probability. 
But  this  would  afford  another  warning 
to  the  fex,  were  they  to  know  her  fto- 
ry;  as  it  would  ihew  them  what  poor 
pretences  they  mvRfeem  to  be  fatisfied 
with,  if  once  they  put  themfelves  into 
the  power  of  adefigning  man. 

If  trial  only  was  thy  end,  as  once 
was  thy  pretence*,  enough  furely  haft 
thou  tried  this  paragon  of  virtue  and 
vigilance.  But  I  knew  thee  too  well, 
to  expect,  at  the  time,  that  thou  wouldeft, 
ftop  there.  Men  of  our  caft  put  no 
other  bound  to  their  views  upon  any  of 
the  fex,  than  what  want  of  power  com- 
pels them  to  put.  I  knew  that  from 
one  advantage  gained,  thou  wouldeft 
proceed  to  attempt  another.  Thy  ha- 
bitual averfion  to  wedlock,  too  well  I 
knew;  and  indeed  thou  avoweft  thy 
hope  to  bring  her  to  cohabitation,  in 
that  very  letter  in  which  thou  pretendefl 
trial  to  be  thy  principal  view-f-. 

But  do  not  even  thy  own  frequent 
and  involuntary  remorfes,  when  thou 
haft  time,  place,  company,  and  every 
other  circumftance,  to  favour  thee  in 
thy  wicked  defign,  convince  thee,  that 
there  can  be  no  room  for  a  hope  fopre- 
fumptuous  ? — Why  then,  fince  thou. 
wouldeft  chufe  to  marry  her  rather  than 
lofe  her,  wilt  thou  make  her  hate  thee 
for  ever  ? 

But  if  thou  dareft  to  meditate  per- 
fonal  trial,  and  art  fincere  in  thy  refo- 
lution  to  reward  her,  as  flie  behaves  in 
it,  let  me  befeech  thee  to  remove  her 
from  this  vile  houfe.  That  will  be  to 
give  her' and  thy  confcience  fair  play. 
So  entirely  now  does  the  fweet  deluded 
excellence  depend  upon  her  fuppofed 
happier  profpects,  that  thou  needeft  not 
to  fear  that  (he  will  fly  f:om  thee,  or 
that  ihe  will  wjfli  to  have  recourfe  to 
thatfcheme  of  Mils  Howe,  which  has 
put  thee  upon  v/hat  thou  calleft  thy 
majler-ftrokj. 

But  whatever  be  thy  determination 
on  this  head;  and  if  I  write  not  in 
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time,  but  that  thou  haft  afttially  pulled 
off  the  ma(k;  let  it  not  be  one  of  thy 
devices,  if  thou  wouldeft  avoid  the 
curfes  of  every  heart,  and  hereafter  of 
thy  own,  to  give  her,  no  not  for  one 
hour,  (be  her  refentment  ever  fo  great) 
into  the  power  of  that  villainous  wo- 
man, who  has,  if  poffible,  lefs  remorfe 
than  thyfelf;  and  whofe  trade  it  is  to 
break  the  refitting  fpirit,  and  utterly  to 
ruin  the  heart  unpraftifed  in  evil. — O 
Lovelace,  Lovelace,  how  many  dread- 
ful (lories  could  this  horrid  woman  tell 
the  fex!  And  (hall  that  of  a  Clariffa 
fwell  the  guilty  lift? 

But  this  I  might  have  fpared.  Of 
this,  devil  as  thou  art,  thou  canft  not 
be  capable.  Thou  couldft  not  enjoy  a 
triumph  fo  difgraceful  to  thy  wicked 
pride,  as  well  as  to  humanity. 

Shouldeft  thou  thinkj  that  the  me- 
lancholy fpe&acle  hourly  before  me  has 
made  me  more  ferious  than  ufual,  per- 
haps thou  wilt  not  be  miftaken.  But 
nothing  more  is  to  be  inferred  from 
hence  (were  I  even  to  return  to  my 
former  courfes)  but  that  whenever  the 
fime  of  cool  reflection  comes,  whether 
brought  on  by  our  own  difafters,  or  by 
ihofe  of  others,  we  (hall  undoubtedly, 
if  capable  of  thought,  and  if  we  have 
time  for  it,  think  in  the  fame  manner. 

We  neither  of  us  are  fuch  fools  as  to 
tlifbelieve  a  futurity,  or  to  think,  what- 
ever be  our  practice,  that  we  came  hi- 
ther by  chance,  and  for  no  end  but  to 
do  all  the  mifchief  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  do.  Nor  am  I  afhamed  to 
own,  that  in  the  prayers  which  my  poor 
uncle  makes  me  read  to  him,  in  theab- 
fence  of  a  very  good  clergyman  who 
regularly  attends  him,  I  do  not  forget 
to  put  in  a  word  or  two  for  myfelf. 

Jf,  Lovelace,  thou  laugheft  at  me, 
thy  ridicule  will  behiore  conformable  to 
thy  a£ti<ns  than  to  thy  belief. — Devils 
bitieve  and  tremble.  Canft  thou  be 
more  abandoned  than  they  ?  / 

And  here  let  me  add,  with  regard  to 
my  poor  old  man,  that  I  often  wi(h 
thee  prefent  but  for  one  half-hour  in  a 
day,  to  fee  the  dregs  of  a  gay  life  run- 
ning off  in  the  moft  excruciating  tor- 
tures, that  the  colick,  the  ftone,  and 
the  furgeon's  knife,  can  unitedly  in- 
flict, and  to  hear  him  bewail  the  dif- 
folutenefs  of  his  paft  life,  in  the  bitter- 
eft  anguifh  of  a  fpirit  every  hour  ex  - 
pefting  to  be  called  to  it's  lart  account. 
—Yet,  by  all  his  confefiions,  he  has 


not  to  accufe  himfelf,  in  fixty-feven 
years  of  life,  of  half  the  'very  vile  enor- 
mities, which  you  and  I  have  commit- 
ted in  the  laftfeven  only. 

I  conclude  with  recommending  to 
your  ferious  confideration  all  I  have 
written,  as  proceeding  from  the  heart 
and  foul  of  jour  affured friend, 

JOHN  BELFORD. 


LETTER    LVII. 

MR.    LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,    JUNE  6. 

DIFFICULTIES  ftilltobegot 
over  in  procuring  this  plaguy  li- 
cence.    I  ever  hated,    and  ever  (hall 
hate,  thefe  fpiritual  lawyers,  and  their 
court. 

And  now,  Jack,  if  I  have  not  fe- 
cured  viflory,  I  have  a  retreat. 

But  hold—  Thy  fervant  with  a  let- 
ter— 

*  # 

A  CONFOUNDED  long  one,  though 
not  a  narrative  one—  Once  more  in  be- 
half of  this  lady!  —  Lie  thee  down,  od- 
dity! What  canft  thou  write  that  can 
have  force  upon  me  at  this  crifis?—  And 
have  I  not,  as  I  went  along,  made  thee 
to  /ay  all  that  was  neceffary  for  thee  to 
fay? 

*  * 

YET  once  more,  I  will  take  thee  up. 

Trite,  Jtale,  poar,  (fayeft  thou)  are 
fome  of  my  contrivances  ?  That  of  the 
widowparticularly!—  I  have  no  patience 
with  thee.  Had  not  that  contrivance  it's 
effeft  at  that  time,  for  a  procraftination  ? 
—  And  had  I  not  then  reafon  to  fear, 
that  the  lady  would  find  enough  to 
make  her  diflike  this  houfe  ?  And  was 
it  not  right  (intending  what  I  intended) 
to  lead  her  on  from  time  to  time,  with 
a  notion,  that  a  houfe  of  her  own  would 
be  ready  for  her  foon,  in  order  to  in- 
duce her  to  continue  here  till  it  was  ? 

Trite,  Jtale  ,  and  poor  !  —  Thou  art  a 
filly  fellow,  and  no  judge,  when  thou 
fayeft  this.  Had  I  not,  like  a  block- 
head, revealed  to  thee,  as  I  went  along, 
the  fecret  purpofesof  my  heart,  but  had 
kept  all  in,  till  the  event  had  explained 
mj  myfteries,  I  would  have  defied  thee 
to  have  been  able,  any  more  than  the 
lady,  to-  have  guefled  at  what  was  to 
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tefal  her,  till  it  had  adually  come  to 
pafs.  Nor  doubt  I,  in  this  cafe,  that, 
inftead  of  prefuming  to  reflect  upon 
her  for  credulity,  as  loving  me  to  her 
misfortune,  and  for  hoping  againfl proba- 
bility, thou  wouldeft  have  been'readier, 
by  far,  to  cenfure  her  for  nicety  and 
over-fcrupuloufnefs.  And,  let  me  tell 
thee,  that  had  fhe  loved  me  as  I  wifhed 
her  to  love  me,  me  could  not  poffibly 
have  been  fo  very  apprehenfive  of  my 
defigns,  nor  fo  ready  to  be  influenced 
by  Mifs  Howe's  precautions,  as  fhe  has 
always  been,  although  my  general  cha- 
racler  made  not  for  me  with  her. 

But  in  thy  opinion,  I  fufFer  for  that 
fimplicity  in  my  contrivances,  which 
is  their  principal  excellence*  No  ma- 
chinery make  I  neceflary.  No  unna- 
tural flights  aim  I  at.  AH  pure  nature, 
taking  advantage  of  nature,  as  nature 
teTids;  and  fo  fimple  my  devices, 'that 
•when  they  are  known,  thou,  even  thou, 
imagined,  thou  couldeft  have  thought 
of  the  fame.  And  indeed  thou  feemeft 
to  own,  that  the  flight  thou  putteft  upon 
them,  is  owing  to  my  letting  thee  into 
them  before. hand  —  undiftingui/hing, 
as  .well  as  ungrateful  as  thou  art! 

Yet,  after  all,  I  would  not  have  thee 
think,  that  I  do  not  know  my  weak 
places.  I  have  formerly  told  thee,  that 
ifc  is  difficult  for  the  ableft  general  to 
fay  what  he  w/7/  do,  or  what  he  can 
do,  when  he  is  obliged  to  regulate  his 
motions  by  thofe of  a  watchful  enemy*. 
If  thou  giveft  due  weight  to  this  con- 
ilderation,  thou  wilt  not  wonder  that  I 
fliould  make  many  marches  and  coun- 
termarches, fome  of  which  may  ap- 
pear to  a  flight  obferver  unneceffary. 

But  let  me  curforily  enter  into  de- 
bate with  thee  'on  this  fubjecl:,  now  I 
am  within  fight  of  my  journey's  end. 

Abundance  of  impertinent  things 
thou  telleft  me  in  this  letter;  fome  of 
'which  thou  hadft  from  myfelf;  others 
that  I  knew  before. 

AH  that  thou  fayeft  in  this  charming 
creature's  praiie,  is  Ihort  of  what  I 
havefaidand  written,  on  the  inexhaufti- 
ble  fubjecl. 

Her  virtue,  her  refift?.nce,  which  are 
her  merits,  are  my  Jlimula  fives.  Have 
I  not  told  thee  fo  twenty  times  over  ? 

Devil,  as  thtfe  girls  between  them 
call  me,  what  of  devil  am  I,  but  in  my 
(ontrivances?  I  am  not  more  a  devil, 


than  others,  in  the  end  I  aim  at;  for 
when  I  have  carried  my  point,  it  is  ftill 
but  one  feduftion.  And  I  have  per- 
haps been  fpared  the  guilt  of  many  fe- 
duftions  in  the  time. 

What  of  uncommon  would  there  be 
in  this  cafe,  but  for  her  watchfulnefs  ? 
—As  well  as  I  love  intrigue  and  ftra- 
tagem,  doft  think,  that  I  had  not  ra- 
ther have  gained  my  end  with  lefs  trou- 
ble and  lefs  guilt? 

The  man,  let  me  tell  thee,  who  Is 
as  wicked  as  he  can  be,  is  a  worfe  man 
than  I  am.  Let  me  aflc  any  rake  in 
England,  if,  refolving  to  carry  his 
point,  he  would  have  beenyo  long  about 
it  ?  or  have  had/0  much  c ompunfiion  as 
I  have  had? 

Were  every  rake,  nay,  were  every 
man,  to.fet  down,  as  I  do,  and  write 
all  that  enters  into  his  head,  or  into  hie 
heart,  and  to  accufe  himfelf  with  equal 
freedom  and  truth,  what  an  army  of 
mifcreants  fhould  I  have  to  keep  me  in 
countenance ! 

It  is  a  maxim  with  fome,  that  if  they 
are  left  alone  with-a  woman,  and  make 
not  an  attempt  upon  her,  me  will  think 
herfelf  affronted — Are  not  fuch  men  a^ 
thefe  worfe  than  I  am  ?  What  an  opi- 
nion muft  they  have  of  the  whole  fex  ? 
Let  me  defend  the  fex  I  fo  dearly 
love.  If  thefe  elder  brethren  of  ours 
think  they  have  general  reafon  for  their 
aflertion,  they  muft  have  kept  very  bad 
company,  or  muft  judge  of  womens 
hearts  by  their  own.  She  muft  be  an 
abandoned  woman,  who  will  not  flu  ink 
as  a  fnail  into  it's  (hell,  at  a  grofs  and 
fudden  attempt.  A  modeft  woman  muft 
be  naturally  cold,  referred,  and  jhj. 
She  cannot  be /a  much,  and  fafoon  af- 
fe&ed  as  libertines  are  apt  to  imagine. 
She  muft,  at  leajt,  have  fome  conn-  ' 
dence  in  the  honour  andjilence  of  a  man, 
before  defire  can  poflibly  put  forth  in 
her,  to  encpurage  and  meet  his  flame. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  always 
decent  in  the  company  of  women,  till 
I  was  fure  of  them.  Nor  have  I  ever 
offered  a  great  offence,  till  I  have  found 
little  ones  pafl'ed  over;  and  that  they 
fhunned  me  not,  when  they  knew  my 
character. 

My  divine  Clariffa  has  puzzled  me, 
and  beat  me  out  of  my  play:  at  one 
time,  I  hoped  to  overcome  ,by  intimi- 
dating her;  at  another,  by  love;  by  the 
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amorous  fee-faiv,  as  I  have  called  it  *. 
And  I  have  only  now  to  join  furprize 
to  the  other  two,  and  fee  what  can  be 
done  by  al!  three. 

And  whofe  property,  I  pray  thee,  mall 
J  invade,  if  I  purfuc  my  fchemesof  love 
and  vengeance?  Have  not  thofe  who 
have  a  right  to  her,  renounced  that 
right?  Have  they  not  wilfully  expofed 
her  to  dangers?  Yet  muft  know,  that 
fuch  a  woman  would  be  confidered  as 
lawful  prize,  by  as  many  as  could  have 
the  opportunity  to  attempt  her?— And 
had  they  not  thus  cruelly  expofed  her, 
is  flie  not  a  fmgle  'woman  ?  And  neej 
J  tell  thee,  Jack,  that  men  of  our  caft, 
the  beft  of  them,  [the  nuorft  ftick  at  no- 
thing] think  it  a  great  grace  and  favour 
done  to  the  married  men,  if  they  leave 
them  their  wives  to  themfelves;  and 
compound  for  their  filters,  daughters, 
wards,  and  nieces?  Shocking  as  thefe 
principles  muft  be  to  a  reflecting  mind, 
yet  fuch  thou  knoweft  arethe  principles 
of  thoufands,  (who  would  not  aft  fo 
gencroufly,  as  I  have  ^£led  by  almoft 
all  the  fex,  over  whom  I  have  obtained 
a  powerj)  and  as  often  carried  into 
practice,  as  their  opportunities  or  cou- 
rage will  permit. -^-Such  therefore  have 
no  right  to  blame  me. 

Thou  repeatedly  pleaded  her  fuffer- 
irrgs  from  her  family.  But  I  have  too 
often  anfwered  this  plea,  to  need  to  fay 
any  more  now,  than  that  (he  has  not 
fuffered  for  my  fake.  For  has  me  not 
been  made  the  viftim  of  the  malice  of 
her  rapacious  brother  and  envious  fifter, 
who  only  vraited  for  an  occafion  to  ruin 
her  with  her  other  relations;  and  took 
this  as  the  firfi  to  drive  her  out  of  the 
houfe;  and  as  it  happened,  into  my 
arms?  — Thou  knoweft  how  much 
again/1  her  inclination. 

As  for  her  o\vn  fins,  how  many  has 
the  dear  creature  to  anfwer  for  to  love 
and  to  me ! — Twenty  times,  and  twenty 
times  twenty,  has  (he  not  told  me,  that 
ihe  refufed  not  the  odious  Solmes  in 
favour  to  me  ?  And  as  often  has  (he 
not  offered  to  renounce  me  for  the  fmgle 
life,  if  the  implacables  would  have  re- 
ceived heron  that  condition?— Of  what 
repetitions  does  thy  weak  pity  make  me 
gtiilty  ? 

To  look  a  little  farther  back:  Can  ft 
thou  forget  what  my  fufferings  were 
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from  this  haughty  beauty  in  the  whole 
time  of  my  attendance  upon  her  proud 
motions,  in  the  purlieus  of  Harlowe 
Place,  and  at  the  little  White  Hart  at 
Neale,  at  we  called  it? — Did  I  not 
threaten,  vengeance  upon  her  then,  (and 
had  Iiiotreafon  ?)  fordifappointing  me 
of  a  nromifed  interview? 

0  Jack !  what  a  night  had  I  in  the 
bleak  coppice  adjoining  to  her  father's 
paddock!  My  linen  and  wig  frozen  j 
jry    limbs    abfolutely    numbed ;    my 
fingers  only  feniible  of  fo  much  warmth, 
as  enabled  me  to  hold  a  pen  ;  and  that 
obtained  by  rubbing  the  /kin  off,  and 
by  beating  with  my  hands  my  fhiver- 
ing  fides!   Kneeling  on  the  hoar-mofs 
on  one  knee,  writing  on  the  other',  if 
the  ftifffcrawl  could  be  called  writing  ! 
My  feet,  by  the  time  I  had  done,  feem- 
ing  to  have  taken  root,  and  actually 
unable  to  fupport  me  for  fome  minutes ! 
—Love  and  rage  then  kept  my  heart  in 
motion,  [and  only  love  and  rage  could 
do  it]  or  how  much  more  than  I  did 
fuffer,  muft  I  have  fuffered  ! 

1  told  thee,  at  my  melancholy  return, 
what  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  I 
wrotef .  And  I  mewed  thee  afterwards, 
her  tyrannical  anfwer  toitj.     Thou, 
then,  Jack,   lovedft  thy  friend  ;    and 
pitiedft  thy  poor  fufFering  Lovelace. 
Even  the  affronted  god  of  Love  approved 
then  of  my  threatened  vengeance  again  It v 
the  fair  promifer ;    though  now  with, 
thee,  in  the  day  of  my  power,  forgetful 
of  the  night  of  my  fufferings,  he  is  be- 
come an  advocate  for  her. 

Nay,  was  it  not  he  himfelf  tint 
brought  to  me  my  adorable  Neme/u ; 
and  both  together  put  me  upon  this 
very  vow,  That  I  would  never  reft  till 
I  had  drawn  in  this  goddefs-daughter 
of  the  Harlowes  to  cohabit  with  me; 
and  that  in  the  face  of  all  their  proud 
family  ? 

Norcanft  thou  forget  this  vow.— At 
this  inftant  I  have  thee  before  me,  as 
then  thou  forrowfully  lookedft.  Thy 
ftrong  features  glowing  with  compaf- 
fion  forme;  thy  lips  twifted;  thy  fore- 
head furrowed  ;  thy  whole  face  drawn, 
out  from  the  ftupid  round  into  th» 
ghaftlyoval;  every  mufcle  contributing 
it's  power  to  compleat  the  afpe6t  gi  ie-» 
vousj  and  not  one  word  couldft  thou 
utter,  but  amen  to  my  vow. 


•  See  Vol.  HI.  p,  331.        f  See  Vol.  II.  p.  z»l. 
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Anil  what  of  diftinguiftiing  love,  or 
favour,  or  confidence,  have  I  had  from 
her  fuice,  to  make  me  forego  this  vow  ? 

I  renewed  it  not,  indeed,  afterwards; 
and  actually,  for  a  long  feafon,  was 
willing  to  forget  it ;  till  repetitions  of 
the  fame  faults  revived  the  remembrance 
of  the  former.  And  now  adding  to  thofe 
the  contents  of  feme  of  Mifs  Howe's 
virulent  letters,  fo  lately  come  at,  what 
canft  thou  fay  for  the  rebel,  conliftent 
with  thy  loyalty  to  thy  friend  ?  - 

Every  man  to  his  genius  and  confti- 
ttttion.  Hannibal  was  called  The  fa- 
ther of  warlike  flratagems.  Had  Han- 
nibal been  a  private  man,  and  turned 
his  plotting  head  againft  the  other  fex> 
or  had  I  been  a  general,  and  turned 
mine  againft  fuch  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures of  my  own,  as  I  thought  myfelf 
entitled  to  confider  as  my  enemies,  be- 
caufe  they  w£re  born  and  lived  in  a  dif- 
ferent climate;  Hannibal  would  have 
done  lefs  mifchief;  Lovelace  more. — 
That  would  have  been  the  difference. 

Not  a  fovereign  on  earth,  if  he  be  not 
a  good  man,  and  if  he  be  of  a  warlike 
temper,  but  muft  do  a  thoufand  times 
more  mifchief  than  I.  And  why?  Be- 
caufe  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do 
more. 

An  honeft  man,  perhaps  thou'lt  fay, 
will  not  wifh  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
do  hurt.  He  ought  not,  let  me  tell  him: 
for,  if  he  have  it,  a  thoufand  to  one  but 
it  makes  him  both  wanton  and  wicked. 

In  what,  then,  am  I  fo  fmgularly 
vile? 

In  my  contrivances,  thou  wilt  fay, 
(for  thou  art  my  echo)  if  not  in  my 
propofed  end  of  them. 

How  difficult  does  every  man  find  it, 
as  well  as  I,  to  forego  a  predominant 
pafllon  !  I  have  three  paflions  that  fway 
me  by  turns;  all  imperial  ones.  Love, 
Revenge,  Ambition,  or  a  defire  of  con- 
queft. 

As  to  this  particular  contrivance  of 
Tomlinfon  and  the  uncle,  which  per- 
haps thou  wilt  think  a  black  one;  that 
had  been  fpared,  had  not  thefe  innocent 
ladies  put  me  upon  finding  a  hulband 
for  their  Mrs.  Townfend :  that  device, 
therefore,  is  but  a  preventive  one. 
Thinkeft  thou,  that  I  could  bear  to  be 
outwitted  ?  And  may  not  this  very  con- 
trivance fave  a  world  of  mifchief?  For 


doft  thou  think,  I  would  have  tamely 
given  up  the  lady  to  Townfend's  tars? 

What  meaneft  thou,  except  to  over- 
throw thy  own  plea,  when  tnou  fayeft, 
that  men  of  our  cajl  know  no  other  bound 
to  ibeir  wickedmfs,  bu(  want  of  power  -t 
yet  knoweft  this  Udy  to  be  in  mine? 

Enough,  fayeft  thou,  have  I  tried  this 
paragon  of  'virtue.  Not  fo  ;  for  I  have 
not  tried  her  at  all  —  All  I  have  been  do- 
ing, is  but  preparation  to  a  trial. 

But  thou  art  concerned  fottht'MOUt 
that  I  may  have  recourle  to  in  the  trial, 
and  for  my  'veracity. 

Silly  fellow!  —  Did  ever  any  man, 
thinkeftthou,  deceive  a  woman,  but  at 
the  expence  of  his  veracity;  how,  other- 
wife,  can  he  be  faid  to  deceive  ? 

As  to  the  means,  thou  doft  not  ima- 
gine, that  I  expect  a  dire  El  confent.  My 
main  hope  is  but  in  a  yielding  re- 
luclance;  without  which  I  will  be 
fworn,  whatever  rapes  have  been  at- 
tempted, none  ever  were  committed, 
one  perfon  to  one  perfon.  And  good 
Queen  Befs  of  England,  had  me  been. 
living,  and  appealed  to,  would  have  de- 
clared herfelf  of  my  mind. 

It  would  not  be  amifs  for  the  fex  to 
know,  what  our  opinions  ai'e  upon  this 
fubjeci.  I  love  to  warn  them.  I  wifh 
no  man  to  fucceed  with  them  but  my- 
fclf.  I  told  thee  once,  that  though  a 
'rake,  I  am  not  a  rake's  friend*. 

Thou  fayeft,  that  I  ever  hated  wed- 
lock. And  true  thou  fayeft.  And  yet 
as  true,  when  thou  telleft  me,  that  I 
would  rather  marry  than  lofe  this  lady. 
And  will  Jhe  deleft  me  for  ever,  thinkefl 
thou,  if  1  try  her,  and  iucceed  not?— 
Take  care  —  Take  care,  Jack  !  —  Seed 
thou  not,  that  thou  warned  me,  that 
I  do  not  try  without  .revolving  to  con- 
quer? 

I  muft  add,  that  I  have  for  fome  time 
been  convinced,  that  I  have  done  wrong, 
to  fcribble  to  thee  fo  freely  as  I  have 
done,  (and  the  more  fo,  if  1  make  the 
lady  legally  mine;)  for  has  not  every 
letter  I  have  written  to  thee,  been  a  bill 
of  indiftment  againft  myfelf?  I  may 
partly  curfe  my  vanity  for  it;  and  I 
think  I  will  refrain  for  the  future;  for 
thou  art  really  very  impertinent. 

A  good  man,  I  own,  might  urge  many 
of  the  things  thou  urgeft  ;  but,  by  my 
foul,  they  come  very  aukwarkly  from 


*  See  Vol.  III.  page  336, 
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thee.  And  thou  muft  be  fenfible,  that 
J  can  aniwer  every  tittle  of  what  thou 
writeft,  upon  the  foot  of  the  maxims  ive 
ba<ve  long  held  and  purfued. — By  the 
fpecimen  above,  thou  wilt  lee  that  I 
can. 

And  pr'ythee  tell  me,  Jack,  what  but 
this  that  follows  would  hax'e  been  the 
epitome  of  mine  and  my  beloved's  ftory, 
after  ten  years  cohabitation,  had  I  never 
written  to  thee  upon  the  fubjeclr,  and 
had  I  not  been  my  own  accufer? 

*  Robert  Lovelace,  a  notorious  wo- 
'  man-eater,  makes  his  addrefles  in  an 
'  honourable  way  to  Mifs  Clariffa  Har- 
'  lowe;  a  young  lady  of  thehigheft  me- 
«  rit — Fortunes  on  both  fides  out  of  the 
'  queftion. 

'  After  encouragement  given,  he  is 

*  infulted  by  her  violent  brother;  who 
'  thinks  it  his  inteiefttodifcountenance 
'  the  match;  and  who  at  laft  challeng- 
'  ing  him,  is  obliged  to  take  hisworth- 
'  lei's  life  at  his  hands. 

'  The  family,  as  much  enraged,  as  if 
'  he  had  taken  the  life  he  gave,  iniult 

*  him  perfonally,  and  find  out  an  odious 
«  lover  for  the  young  lady. 

4  To  avoid  a  forced  marriage,  (he  is 
'  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  ftep,  which 

*  throws  her  into  Mr.  Lovelace's  pro- 
«  teftion. 

*  Yet,  difclaiming  any  paffion  for 
'  him,  (he  repeatedly  offers  to  renounce 
'  him  for  ever,  if,  on  that  condition,  her 
'  relations  will  receive  her,  and  free 

*  her  from  the  addrefs  of  the  man  flie 
«  hates. 

'  Mr.  Lovelace,  a  man  of  ftrong  paf- 
'  fions,  and,  as  feme  fay,  of  great  pride, 

*  thinks  himfelf  under  very  little  obli- 
'  gation  to  her  on  this  account;  and  not 

*  being  naturally  fond  of  marriage,  and 
'  having  fo  much  reafon  to  hate  her  re- 
'  lations,  endeavours  to  prevail  upon 
'  her  to  live  with  him,  what  he  calls  the 

*  life  of  honour :  and  at  laft,  by  ftrata- 

*  gem,  art,  an<^  contrivance,  prevails. 

'  He  refolves  never  to  marry  any  other 

*  woman  :   takes  a  pride  to  have  her 

*  called  by  his  name  :  a  church-rite  all 
'  the  difference  between  them  :  treats 

*  her  with  defervedtendernefs.  Nobody 

*  queftions   their   marriage   but   thofe 

*  proud   relations  cf  hers,   whom   he 
«  wifhes  to  queftion  it.     Every  year  a 

*  charming  boy.    Fortunes  to  fupport 

*  the  increafing  family  with  fplendor. 


A  tender  father.  Always  a  warm 
friend;  a  generous  landlord,  and  a 
punctual  paymafter.  Now-and-then, 
however,  perhaps,  indulging  with  a 
new  object,  in  order  to  bring  him  back 
with  greater  delight  to  his  charming 
Clariffa— His  only  fault  love  of  the 
fex — Which,  neverthelefs,  the  women 
fay,  will  cure  itfelf — Defenfible  thus 
far,  that  he  breaks  no  contracts  by 
his  rovings.' 

And  what  is  there  fo  very  greatly 
amifs,  AS  THE  WORLD  GOES,  in  all 
this? 

Let  me  aver,  that  there  are  thoufands 
and  ten  thoufands,  who  have  \vorfe 
ftories  to  tell  than  this  would  appear  to 
be,  had  I  not  interefted  thee  in  the  pro- 
grefs  to  my  great  end.  And  befides, 
thou  knoweft  that  the -character  I  gave 
myfelf  to  Jofeph  Leman,  as  to  my  treat- 
ment of  my  miftreffes,  is  pretty  near- 
the  truth*. 

Were  I  to  be  as  much  in  earned  in 
my  defence,  as  thou  art  warm  in  my 
arraignment,  I  c"ould  convince  thee,  by 
other  arguments,  obfervations,  and 
comparifons,  \_Is  not  all  human  good  and 
evil  comparative?]  that  though  from 
my  ingenuous  temper,  (writing  only  to 
thee,  who  art  mafter  of  every  fecret  of 
my  heart)  lam  fo  ready  to  accufe  my- 
felf in  my  narrations;  yet  I  have  fome- 
thing  to  fay  for  myfelf  to  myfelf,  as  I 
go  along ;  though  no  one  elfe,  perhaps, 
that  was  not  a  rake,  would  allow  any 
weight  to  it.— And  this  caution  might 
I  give  to  thoufands,  who  would  ftoop 
for  a  ftone  to  throw  at  me:  «  See  that 
'  your  own  predominant  pajpons,  what- 
'  ever  they  be,  hurry  you  not  into  as 
'  much  wickednefs,  as  mine  do  me.  See, 
'  if  ye  happen  to  be  better  than  I  in  feme 
'  things,  that  yearenotworfe  in  others; 
*  and  in  points  too,  that  may  be  of  more 
'  extenfivebad  confequences,  than  that 
'  of  feducing  a  girl,  (and  taking  care 
'  of  her  afterwards)  vrhofrom  her  cradle 
'  is  armed  with  cautions  a^ainfl  the  de- 
'  lufions  of  'men.''  And  yet  I  am  not  fo 

Eartial  to  my  own  follies  as  to  think 
ghily  of  this  fault,  when  I  allow  my- 
felf to  think. 

Another  grave  thing  will  I  add,  now 
my  hand  is  in  :  So  dearly  do  I  love  the 
fex,  that  had  I  found,  that  a  character 
for  virtue  had  been  generally  nece/ary 
to  recommend  me  to  them,  I  fhould 


*  See  Vol.  HI.  page  398. 
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a  much  greater  regard  to  my 
inorals  as  to  the  fex,  than  I  have  had. 

To  fum  up  all — I  am  fufiiciently  ap- 
jpriced,  that  men  of  worthy  and  honed 
hearts,  who  never  allowed  themfelves 
in  premeditated  evil,  and  who  take  into 
the  account  the  excellences  of  this  fine 
creature,  will  and  muft  not  only  con- 
demn, but/J^wme,  were  they  to  know 
as  much  of  me  as  thou  doft.  But,  me- 
thinks,  I  would  be  glad  to  efcape  the 
cenfure  of  thofe  men,  and  of  thole  wo- 
men too,  who  have  never  known  what 
capital  trials  and  temptations  are ;  of 
thofe  who  have  no  genius  for  enter- 
prize;  of  thofe  who  want  rather  cou- 
rage than  will ;  and  moft  particularly 
of  thofe,  who  have  only  kept  their  fe- 
crtt  better  than  I  have  kept,  or  wifh  to 
keep,  mine.  Were  thefe  exceptions  to 
take  place,  perhaps,  Jack,  I  mould  have 
ten  to  acquit,  to  one  that  would  con- 
demn me.  Have  I  not  often  faid,  That 
human  nature  is  a  rogue  ? 

*'JJL 
^ 

I  THREATENED  above  to  refrain 
writing  to  thee.  But  take  it  not  to 
heart',  Jack — I  muft  write  on,  and  can- 
not help  it. 


LETTER    LVIII. 

1IR.  LOVELACE,    TO    JOHN    BEL- 
FORD, 


WEDNESDAY   NIGHT,  II   o 

FAITH,  Jack,  thou  hadfthalf  un- 
done me  with  thy  nonfenfe,  though 
I  would'  not  own  it  in  my  yefterJay's 
Jetter:  my  confcience  of  thy  party  be- 
fore. —  But  I  think  I  am  my  own  man 
again. 

So  near  to  execution  my  plot;  fonear 
fprircgingmy  mine;  all  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  women  and  me;  or.  I  believe 
thou  hadft  overthrown  me. 

I  have  time  for  a  few  lines  prepara-' 
tive  to  what  is  to  happen  in  an  hour  or 
two;  and  I  love  to  write  to  the  mo- 
ment. 

We  have  been  extremely  happy.  How 
many  agreeable  days  have  we  known 
together!  —  What'  may  the  next  two 
hours  produce? 

When  I  parted  with  my  charmer, 
(which  I  did,  with  infinite  reluctance, 
half  an  hour  ago)  it  was  upon  her  pro- 
mife,  that  (he  'would  not  fit  up  to  write 
«f  read.  For  fo  engaging  was  die  con- 


verfation  to  me,  (and  indeed  my  bc-ha~ 
viour  throughout  the  whole  of  it  was 
corvfefiedly  agreeable  to  her)  that  I  in- 
fifted,  if  (he  did  not  .direftly  retire  to 
reft,  that  me  fliould  add  another  happy 
hour  to  the  former. 

To  have  fat  up  writing  or  reading 
half  the  night,  as  me  fometimes  does, 
would  have  fruftrated  my  view,  as  thou. 
wilt  obferve,  when  my  little  plot  un- 
ravels. 

#,      * 
«  WHAT— What— What  now!— 

'  Bounding  villain!  wouldft  thouchoak 
«  me!' 

I  was  fpeakingtomy  heart,  Jack!— 
It  was  then  at  my  throat. — And  what 
is  all  this  for? — Thefe  my  women,  how, 
when  a  man  thinks  hlmfelf  near  the 
mark,  do  they  tempeflkim  ! 

•#        * 

'  Is  all  ready,  Dorcas  ?  Has  my  be- 
*  loved  kept  her  word  with  me?'— 
Whether  are  thefe  billowy  heavings 
owing  more  to  love  or  to  fear  ?  I  cannot 
tell  for  the  foul  of  me,  of  which  I  have 
moll:.  If  I  can  but  take  her  before  her 
apprehenfion,  before  her  eloquence,  is 
awake- 
Limbs,  why  thus  convulfed?  — 
Knees,  till  now  fo  firmly  knit,  why 
'thus  relaxed?  Why  beat  you  thus  to- 
gether? Will  not  thefe  trembling  fin- 
gers, which  twice  have  refufed  to  direft 
the  pen,  fail  me  in  the  arduous  mo- 
ment ? 

Once  again,  Why  and  for  what  all 
thefe  convulsions?  This  pro j eft  is  not 
to  end  in  matrimony,  furely  ! 

But  theconfequences  muft  be  greater 
than  I  had  thought  of  till  this  moment — 
My  beloved's  deftiny  or  my  own  may 
depend  upon  the  iffue  of  the  two  next 
hours ! 

I  will  recede,  I  think  !— 

*      .  * 
SOFT,  O  virgin  faint, and fafe  as  foft, 

be  thy  dumber* ! 

I  will  now  once  more  turn  to  my 
friend  Belford's,  letter.  Thou  ftialt 
have  fair  play,  my  charmer.  I  will  re- 
pei  ufe  what  thy  advocate  has  to  fay  for 
thee.'  Weak  arguments  will  do,  in  the 
irame  I  am  in  ! 

But,  what,  what's  the  matter  I—- 
What a  dcvhle — But  the  uproar  abates  I 
— What  a  double  coivard  am  I  ?— Or 
is  it  that  I  am  taken  in  a  cowardly  mi- 
nute ?  For  heroes  have  their  tits  of 
fear\  towards  their  brave  moment*  ; 
4  H  anil 
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and  virtuous  women,  all  but  my  Cla- 
rifl'a,  their  moment  critical. 

But  thus  coolly  enjoying  thy  reflec- 
tion's in  a  hurricane! — Again  the  con- 
fufton  is  renewed ! 

What! — Where!— Hovf  came  it! 

Is  rny  beloved  fafe — 
O  wake  not  too   roughly  my  be- 
loved 1 


LETTER    LIX. 

MR.  LOVELACE,  TO  JOHN  BEL 
FORD, 


CLARISSA    HARLOWE. 


THURSDAY  NlORfclNG,  flVE  O'CLOCK, 

(JUNE  8.) 

NO  W  is  my  reformation  fecured  ; 
for  I  never  mail  love  any  other 
•woman!  O  (he  is  all  variety!  She  mud 
be  ever  new  to  me  !  Imagination  cannot 
form;  much  lefs  can  the  pencil  paint; 
nof  can  the  foul  of  painting,  Poetry, 
defcribe  an  nngel  fo  exquifitely,  fo  ele- 
gantly lovely!  —  But  I  will  not  by  an- 
ticipation pacify  thy  impatience.  Al- 
though the  fubjeft  is  too  hallowed  for 
profane  contemplation,  yet  (halt  thou 
have  the  whole  before  thee  as  it  parted  t 
and  this  not  from  a  fpirit  wantoning  in 
defcription  upon  fo  rich  a  fubjecl;  but 
with  a  defign  to  put  a  bound  to  thy 
roving  thoughts.  It  will  be  iniquity 
greater  than  a  Lovelace  ever  was  guilty 
cf,  to  carry  them  farther  than  I  mail 
acknowledge. 

Thus  then  connecting  my  laft  with 
the  prefent,  I  lead  to  it. 

Didft  thou  not,  by  the  conclufion  of 
my  former,  perceive  the  condemnation 
I  was  in,  juft  as  I  was  about  to  re-pe- 
rufe  thy  letter,  in  order  to  prevail  upon 
myfelf  to  recede  from  my  purpofe  of 
awaking  in  terrors  my  (lumbering 
charmer  ?  A  nd  what  doft  think  was  the 
matter  ? 

I'll  tell  thee— 

At  a  little  after  two,  when  the  whole 
houfe  was  (till,  or  feemed  to  be  fo,  and, 
as  it  proved,  my  Clariffa  in  bed,  and 
raft  afleep;  I  alfo  in  a  manner  undrefled 
(a»  indeed  I  was  for  an  hour  before) 
and  in  my  gown  ?nd  flippers,  though, 
to  oblige  thee,.  writing  on;  —  I  was 
alarmed  by  a  trampling  noife  over  head, 
and  a  con  fu  fed  buz  of  mixed  voices, 
(bm«  louder  tban  others,  like  fcolding, 
and  little  fliorf  of  fcreaming.  While 
i  vras  wondering  wiiat  could  he  the 


matter,  down  flairs  ran  Dorcn^,  and 
at  my  door,  in  an  accent  rather  frigkf- 
edly  and  hoarfely  inward,  than  fhrilly 
clamorous,  (he  cried  out,  c  Fire !  fire!'* 
And  this  the  more  alarmed  me,  as  (he 
feemed  to  endeavour  to  cry  out  loader, 
but  could  not. 

My  pen  (it's  laft  fcrkwl  a  benediction 
ort  my  beloved)  dropt  from  my  fingers; 
and  up  darted  I;  and  making  but  tin  ee 
fteps  to  the  door,  opening  it,  I  cried 
out,  '  Where!  where!'  almoft  as  much 
terrified  as  the  wench:  while  (he,  more 
than  half-undre(Ted,  her  petticoats  in 
her  hand,  unable  to  fpeak  diftinftly, 
pointed  up  (lairs. 

I  was  there  in  a  moment,  and  found 
all  owing  to  the  careleflnefs  of  Mis. 
Sinclair's  cook-maid,  who  having  fat 
up  to  read  the  fimple  Hijiory  ofDorafiu? 
and  Faunia  when  (he  mould  have  been 
in  bed,  had  fet  fire  to  an  old  pair  of 
callico  window-curtains. 

She  had  had  the  prefence  of  mind, 
in  her  fright,  to  tear  down  the  half- 
burnt  valens,  as  well  as  curtains,  and 
had  got  them,  though  blazing,  into  the 
chimney,  by  the  time  I  came  up;  fo 
that  I  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  find  the 
danger  happily  over. 

Mean  time  Dorcas,  after  (he  had  di- 
refted  me  up  (lairs,  not  knowing  the 
worft  was  over,  and  expecling  every 
minute  the  houfe  would  be  in  a  blaze, 
out  of  tender  regard  for  her  lady,  [/ 
ftj  all  for  ever  love  the  wench  fur  it\ 
ran  to  her  door,  and  rapping  loudly  at 
i»,  in  a  recovered  voice,  cried  out,  with 
a  (hiillnefs  equal  to  her  love,  '  Fire ! 
'  fire  I — The  boufe  is  on  fire! — Rife, 
f  Madam ! — This  injtant  rife — if  JQU 
'  would  not  be  burnt  in  your  bed!"" 

No  fooner  had  (he  made  this  dread- 
ful outcry,  but  I  heard  her  lady's  door, 
with  hafty  violence,  unbar,  unbolt,  un- 
lock, and  open,  and  my  charmer's 
voice  founding  like  that  of  one  going 
into  a  fit. 

Thou  mayeft  believe  that  I  was  great- 
ly affefted.  I  trembled  with  concern 
for  her,  and  hadened  down  fafter  than 
the  alarm  of  fire  had  made  me  run  up, 
in  order  to  fatisfy  her,  that  all  the  dan- 
ger was  over. 

When  I  had  flown  down  to  her 
chamber-door,  there  I  beheld  the  mod, 
charming  creature  in  the  world,  fnp- 
porting  herfelf  on  the  arm  of  the  ga(p- 
ing  Dorcas,  fighing,  trembling,  and 
ready  to  i-'aoit,  with  nothing  on  but  aa 
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under-petticoat,  her  lovely  bofom  half- 
open,  and  her  feet  juft  flipt  into  her 
/hoes.  As  foon  as  (he  law  me,  (he 
panted,  and  ftruggled  to  fpeak;  but 
could  only  fay,  <  Oh,  Mr.  Lovelace!' 
and  down  was  ready  to  fink. 

I  clafped  her  in  my  arms  with  an  ar- 
dour (he  never  felt  before:  '  My  deareft 
life!  fear  nothing:  I  have  been  up — 
The  danger  is  over— The  fire  is  got 
under — And  how,  foolifh-devil !'  [to 
)orcas]   '  could  you  thus,  by  your  hi- 
deous yell,  alarm  and  frighten   my 
angel !' 

O  Jack!  how  her  fweet  bofom,  as  I 
clafped  her  to  mine,  heaved  and  panted! 
I  could  even  diftinguifh  her  dear  heart 
flutter,  flutter,  flutter  againft  mine;  and 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  feared  (he  would 
go  into  fits. 

Left  the  half-lifekfs  charmer  ihould 
catch  cold  in  this  undrefs,  I  lifted  her 
to  her  bed,  and  fat  down  by  her  upon 
the  fide  of  it,,  endeavouring  with  the 
utmoft  tendernefs,  as  well  of  action  as 
expreflion,  to  diflipate  her  terrors. 

But  what  did  I  get  by  this  my  generous 
care  of  her,  and  by  myfuccefsful  endea- 
vour to  bring  her  to  herfelf?— Nothing 
{ungrateful  as  (he  was!)  but  the  molt 
paffionate  exclamations:  for  we  had  both 
already  forgotten  the  occafion,  dread- 
ful as  it  was,  which  had  thrown  her 
into  my  arms:  I,  from  the  joy  of  in- 
circling  the  almoll  difrobed  body  of  the 
lovelielt  of  her  fex ;  (he,  from  the  greater 
terrors  that  arofe  from  finding  herfelf 
in  my  arms,  and  bothfeatedon  the  bed, 
from  which  (he  had  been  fo  lately 
frighted. 

And  now,  Belford,  reflect  upon  the 
diftance  at  which  the  watchful  charmer 
had  hitherto  kept  me:  reflect  upon  my 
Jove,  and  upon  my  fufferings  for  her: 
reflect  upon  her  vigilance,  and  how  long 
I  had  lain  in  wait  to  elude  it;  the  awe 
I  had  ftood  in,  becaufe  of  her  frozen 
virtue  and  over-nicenefs;  and  that  I 
never  before  was  fo  happy  with  her; 
and  then  think  how  ungovernable  muft 
be  my  tranfports  in  thofe  happy  mo- 
ments!— And  yet,  in  my  own  account, 
I  was  both  decent  and  generous. 

But,  far  from  being  affected,  as  I 
wifhed,  by  an  addrefs  fo  fervent,  (al- 
though from  a  man  for  whom  (he  had  fo 
lately  owned  a  regard,  and  with  whom, 
but  an  hour  or  two  before,  (he  had 
parted  with  fo  much  iatisfaftion)  I  ne- 


ver  fawa  bitterer  or  more  movinggrief, 
when  (he  cnme  fully  to  herfelf. 

She  appealed  to  Heaven  againft  my 
treachery,  as  fhe  called  it;  while  I,  by 
the  moft  folemn  vows,  pleaded  my  own, 
equal  fright,  and  the  reality  of  the  dan- 
ger that  had  alarmed  us  both. 

She  conjured  me,  in  the  moft  folemn 
and  affecting  manner,  by  turns  threat- 
ening and  foothing,  to  quit  her  apart- 
ment, and  permit  her  to  hide  herfelf 
from  the  light,  and  from  every  human 
eye. 

I  befought  her  pardon,  yet  could  not 
avoid  offending;  and  repeatedly  vowed^ 
that  the  next  morning's  fun  (hould  wit- 
nefs  our  efpoufals:  but,  taking;,  I  fup- 
pofe,  all  my  proteftations  of  this  kind 
as  an  indication  that  I  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  laft  extremity,  (he  would 
hear  nothing  that  I  laid;  but  redoub- 
ling her  ftruggles  to  get  from  me,  in 
broken  accents,  and  exclamations  the 
moft  vehement,  fhe  protefted,  that  (he 
would  not  furvive  what  me  called  a 
treatment  fo  difgraceful  and  villainous; 
and,  looking  all  wildly  round  her,  as 
if  for  fome  inttrument  of  mifchief,  (lie 
efpied  a  pair  of  (harp-pointed  fciffars 
on  a  chair  by  the  bed-fide,  and  endea- 
voured to  catch  them  up,  with  adefign 
to  make  her  words  good  op  the  fpot. 

Seeing  her  defperation,  I  begged  her 
to  be  pacified;  that  fhe  would  hear 
me  fpeak  but  one  word;  declaring  that 
I  intended  no  difhonour  to  her:  and 
having  feized  the  fciffiirs,  I  threw  them 
into  the  chimney;  and  (heftill  infifting 
vehemently  upon  my  diftance,  I  per- 
mitted her  to  take  the  chair. 

But,  O  the  fweet  difcompofnre  I—- 
Her bared  moulders,  and  arms  fo  ini- 
mitably fair  and  lovely :  her  fpread 
hands  croffed  over  her  charming  neck; 
yet  not  half  concealing  it's  gloffy  beau- 
ties: the  fcanty  coat,  as  fhe  rofe  from 
me,  giving  the  whole  of  her  admirable 
fhape,  and  fine-turn'd  limbs:  her  eyes 
running  over,  yet  feeming  to  threaten 
future  vengeance:  and  at  laft  her  lips 
uttering  what  every  indignant  look 
and  glowing  feature  portended;  ex- 
claiming as  if  I  had  done  the  worft  I 
could  do,  and  vowing  never  to  forgive 
me;  wilt  thou  wonder  if  I  refumed  the 
incenfed,  the  already  too -much -pro- 
voked fair-one? 

I  did;  and  clafped  her  once  more  to 

my  bofom:  but,  confidering  the  deli- 
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cacy  of  her  frame,  her  force  was  amaz- 
ing. anoV  diewed  how  much  in  earned 
(he  was  in  her  refentment;  for  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  I  was 
able  to  hold  her:  nor  could  I  prevent 
her  fliding  through  my  arms,  to  fall 
upon  her  knees:  which  (he  did  at  my 
feet:  and  there,  in  the  anguifh  of  her 
foul,  her  dreaming  eyes  lifted  up  to  my 
face  with  fupplicating  foftnefs,  hands 
folded,  dilhevelled  hair;  for  her  night 
her.d-drefs  having  fallen  offinherftrug- 
gling,  her  charming  treffes  fell  down 
fn  naturally  fhining  ringlets,  as  if  of- 
ficious to  conceal  the  dazzling  beauties 
of  her  neck  and  moulders;  her  lovely  bo- 
fom  too  heaving  with  ftghs,  and  broken 
fobs,  as  if  to  aid  her  quivering  lips, 
in  pleading  for  her — In  this  manner, 
but  when  her  grief  gave  way  to  her 
fpeech,  in  words  pronounced  with  that 
emphatical    propriety,    which    diftin- 
guifhes  this  admirable  creature  in  her 
elocution  from  all  the  women  I  ever 
heard  fpeak;  did  (he  implore  my  coin- 
paffion,  and  my  honour. 

'  Confider  me,  dear  Lovelace,'  [dear 
was  her  charming  word  !]  'on  my  knees 
I  beg  you  to  confider  me,  as  a  poor 
creature  who  has  no  proteclor  but 
you;  who  has  no  defence  but  your 
honour:  by  that  honour!  By  your 
humanity!  By  all  you  have  vowed!  I 
conjure  you  not  to  make  me  abhor 
my  (elf ! — Not  to  make  me  vile  in  my 
own  eyes !' 
I  mentioned  to-morrow  as  the  hap- 
pieftdayof  my  life. 

1  Tell  me  not  of  to-morrow.  Ifin- 
deed  you  mean  me  honourably,  nyw, 
this  very  inftant  NOW  !  you  mud 
(hew  it,  and  be  gone!  You  can  never 
in  a  whole  long  life  repair  the  evils 
you  may  NOW  make  me  fuffer. 
'  Wicked  wretch  ! — Infolent  villain!' 
—*Yes,  fhe  called  me  infolent  villain, 
although  fo  much  in  rr.y  power!  And 
for  what  ? — only  fcr  kiffing  (ivitb  paf- 
Ji';'.'  inJecd)  her  inimitable  neck,  her 
Jips,  her  cheeks,  her  forehead,  and  her 
ftnan.ing  eyes,  as  this  aflemblage  of 
beauties  offered  itfelf  at  once  to  my 
ravifhed  fight;  fhe  continuing  kneeling 
at  my  feet  as  I  fat. 

If  I  am  a  villain,  Madam—'  And 
then  my  grafping,  but  trembling  hand 
—I  hope  I  did  not  hurt  the  tendered  and 
icveliclt  of  all  her  beauties. — «  If  I  am 
'  a  villain,  Madam—' 
She  tore  my  ruffle,  flirunk  from  my 


happy  hand,  with  amazing  force  ami 
agility,  as  with  my  other  arm  I  would- 
have  incircled  her  waift. 

'  Indeed  you  are ! — The  word  of  vil- 
*  lain*! — Help!  dear  blefled  people!' 
and  fcrea,med — *  No  help  for  a  poor 
'  creature!' 

'  Am  I  then  a  villain,  Madam  ?— 
'  Am  I  then  a  villain,  fay  you  ?' — and 
clafped  both  my  arms  about  her,  offer- 
ing toraife  her  to  my  bounding  heart. 

'  O  no! — And  yet  you  are!' — And 
again  I  was  her  dear  Lovelace ! — Her 
hands  again  clalped  over  her  charming 
bofom:    'Kill  me!   Kill  me!— If  I  am 
odious  enough  in  your  eyes,  to  deferve 
this  treatment;  and  I  will  thank  you! 
—Too  long,  much  too  long,  has  my 
life  been  a  burden  to  me ! — Or,'  wild- 
y  looking   all  round  her,  •  give  me 
but  the  means,  ^nd  1  will  inJtantly 
convince   you,   that   my   honour   is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life !' 
Then,  with  dill  folded  hands,  and 
fre(h  dreaming  eyes,  I  was  her  blejffj. 
Lovelace;  and  (he  would  thank  me  with 
her  lateft  breath,  if  I  would  permit  her 
to  make  that  preference,  ov  free  her 
from  further  indignities. 

I  fat  fufpended  for  a  moment:  '  By 
'  my  foul,'  thought  I,  '  thou  art,  upon 
'  full  proof,  an  angel  and  no  woman  !' 
Still,  however,  clole  clafping  hertomy 
bofom,  as  I  had  raifed   her  from  her 
knees,  fhe  again  flid  through  my  arms, 
and   dropt  upon  them: — *    See,    Mr. 
Lovelace  ! — Good  God!  that  I  fhould 
live  to  fee  this  hour,  and  to  bear  this 
-treatment! — See  at  your  feet  a  poor 
creature,  imploring  your  pity,  who, 
for  your  fake,  is  abandoned  of  all  the 
world  !  Let  not  my  father's  curfe  thus 
dreadfully  operate!  Be  notjow  the  in- 
flicler,  who  have  been  the  caufe  of  it : 
but  fpare  me,  I  befeech  you  fpare  me! 
—For  how  have  I  deferved  this  treat- 
ment from  you  ? — For  yetftt  oivnfake, 
if  not  for  my  fake ,  and  as  you  would 
that  God  Almighty,  in  your  lad  hour, 
(hould  have  mercy  upon  jou,  (pare, 
me!" 

What  heart  but  mud  have  been  pe- 
oetrated  ? 

I  would  again  have  raifed  the  dear 
fuppHant  from  her  knees;  but  (he 
would  not  be  raifed,  till  my  foftened 
mind,  fhe  laid,  had  yielded  to  her 
prayer,  and  bid  her  rife  to  be  innocent. 
'  Rife  then,  my  angel!  Rife,  and 
*  be  what  you  are,  and  all  you  wifh 
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*  to  be1.  Only  pronounce  me  pardoned 

*  for  what  has  pafled,  and  tell  me  you 
«  will  continue  to  look  upon  me  with 

*  that  eye  of  favour  and  ferenity  which 
'  I  have  been  blefled  with  for  fome  days 

*  pad,  and  I  will  fubinit  to  my  beloved 
'  conquerefsj  whofe  power  never  was 

*  at  fo  great  an  height  with  me,  as  now, 

*  and  retire  to  my  apartment.' 

4  God  Almighty,'  laid   (he,  4  hear 

*  your  prayers  in   your  molt  arduous 
4  moments,  as  you  have  heard  mine! 

*  And    now  leave  me,    this    moment 
4  leave  me,  to  my  own  recollection:  in 

*  that    you    will   leave    me  to  milery 

*  enough,  and  more  than  you  ought  to 

*  wiih  to  your  bitfereft  enemy.' 

4  Impute  not  every-thing,  my  beft 

*  beloved,  to  defign,  for  defign  it  was 
4  not.' 

4  O,  Mr.  Lovelace!' 
4  Upon  my  foul,  Madam,  the  fire 
«  was  real.'—  [And  fo  it  --was,  Jack!} 

*  —The  houfe,  my  deareft  life,  might 
4  have  been  confumed  by  it,  as  you 

*  will  be  convinced  in  the  morning  by 
«  ocular  demonftration.' 

4  O,  Mr.  Lovelace  !' 

*  Let  my  paffion  for  you,  Madam, 

*  and  the  unexpected  meeting  of  you 
'  at  your  chamber-door,  in  an  attitude 

*  fo  charming— ' 

4  Leave  me,  leave  me,  this  moment! 

*  I    befeech    you   leave  me;'    looking 
wildly  and  in  confufion  about  her,  and 
upon  herfelf. 

4  Excufe  me,  deareft  creature,  for 
'  thofe  liberties,  which,  innocent  as 

*  they  were,  your  too  great   delicacy 

*  may  make  you  take  amifs.' 

4  No  more!— No  more! — Leave  me, 

*  I  befeech  you!'  Again  looking  upon 
herfelf,  and  round  her,  in  a  fweet  con- 
fufion— '  Begone!  Begone!' 

Then  weeping,  (he  ftruggled  vehe- 
mently to  withdraw  her  hands,  which 
ell  the  while  I  held  between  mine. — 
Her  druggies! — O  what  additional 
charms,  as  I  now  reflect,  did  her 
ftruggles  give  to  every  feature,  every 
limb,  of  a  perfon  fo  fweetly  elegant 
and  lovely ! 

4  Impoflible,  my  deareft  life,  till 
c  you  pronounce  my  pardon!  — Say 

*  but  you  forgive  me!— Say  but  you 

*  forgive  me!' 

4  I  befeech  you,  be  gone!  Leave 
'  me  to  myfelf,  that  I  may  think  what 
«  I  can  dp,  and  what  I  ought  to  dp,' 


'  That,  my  deareft  creature,  is  not 
4  enough.  You  muft  tell  rae,  that  I 

*  am  iorgiven-;  that  you  will    fee  me 
4  to-morrow,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
4  pened.' 

And  then  I  clafped  her  again  in  my 
arms,  hoping  fhe  would  not  forgive 
me— 

4  I  will — I  do  forgive  you.—  \Vretck 

*  that  you  are  !' 

4  Nay,  my  Clariffa!  And  is  it  fuck 
'  a  reluctant  pardon,  mingled  with  a 

*  word  fo  upbraiding,    that   I    am  t« 
'  he  put  off  with,  when  you  are  thus* 
[Clalping   her  dole  to  me]  '  in  mjr 

*  power  ? ' 

'  I  do,  I  do  forgive  you  !' 
*  Heartily?' 
4  Yes,  heartily !' 
'«  And  freely?' 
4  Freely!' 
4  And  will  you  look  upon  me -to- 

*  morrow  as  if  nothing  had  pofl'cd  :* 
'  Yes,. yes!' 

'  I  cannot  take  thefepeevifh  nffirma- 
4  tives,  fo  much  like  intentional  negn- 

*  tives! — Say  you  will,  upon  your  ho-« 

*  nour.' 

4  Upon  my  honour,  then — O  no.w, 
'  be  gone!  be  gone!— And  never,  ne- 
4  ver— ' 

4  What,  never,  my  angel ! — Is  this 
4  forgivenefs  ?' 

*  '  Never,'  laid  fhe,    *  let  what  has 

*  parTed  be  remembered  more!' 

I  infilled  upon  one  kifs  to  feal  my 
pardon — And  retired  like  a  fool,  a  wo- 
man's fool,  as  I  was ! — I  fneakingly 
retired! — Couldft  thou  have  believed 
it? 

But  I  had  no  fooner  entered  my  own 
apartment,  than,  reflecting  upon  the 
opportunity  I  had  loft,  and  that  all  I 
had  gained  was  but  an  encreafe  of  my 
own  difficulties;  and  upon  the  ridicule 
I  mould  meet  with  below  upon  a  weak- 
nefs  fo  much  out  of  my  ufual  charac- 
ter} I  repented,  and  haftened  back,  in 
hope,  that  through  thediftrefs  of  mind 
which  I  left  her  in,  (lie  had  notfo  foon 
faftened  the  door;  and  I  was  fully  re- 
folved  to  execute  all  my  purpofes,  be 
the  confequence  what  it  would;  4  For/ 
thought  I,  '  I  have  already  finned  be- 
4  yond  cordial  forgivenefs,  I  doubt; 
'  and  if  fits  and  defperation  enfue,  I 
4  can  but  marry  at  laft,  and  then  I 
«  mail  make  her  amends.* 

But  I  was  juflly  punifliedj  for  her 
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door  was  fad:  and  hearing  her  figh  and 
fob,  as  if  her.heart  would  buift,  '  My 

*  beloved  creature,'    faid    I,   rapping 
gently,  [Her  Jobbings  then   cealing] 
'  I  want  but  to  fay  three  words  to  you, 

*  which  muft  be  the  moft  acceptable 
'  you  ever  heard  from  me.     Let  me  fee 
'  you  but  for  one  moment.' 

I  thought  I  heard  her  coming  to 
open  the  door,  and  my  heart  leapt  in 
that  hope;  but  it  was  only  to  draw 
another  bolt,  to  make  itftill  the  fafter; 
and  (he  either  could  not  or  would  not 
anfwer  me,  but  retired  to  the  further 
end  of  her  apartment,  to  her  clofet 
probably:  and  more  like  a  fool  than 
before,  again  I  fneaked  away. 

This  was  my  mine,  my  plot!  And 
this  was  all  I  made  of  it! 

I  love  her  more  than  ever! — And 
well  I  may!— Never  faw  I  poliflied 
ivory  fo  beautiful  as  her  arms  and 
fhoulders;  never  touched  I  velvet  fo 
fbft  as  her  (kin:  her  virgin  bofom — O 
Belford!  (he  is  all  perte6tion!  Then 
fuch  an  elegance!— In  her  ftruggling 
lofmg  her  (hoe,  (but  juft  dipt  on,  as  I 
told  thee)  her  pretty  foot  equally  white 
and  delicate  as  the  hand  of  any  other 
woman,  or  even  as  her  own  hand  ! 

But  feed  thou  not  that  I  have  a  claim 
of  merit  for  a  grace  that  every-body 
hitherto  had  denied  me?  And  that  is, 
for  a  capacity  of  being  moved  by  pray- 
«rs  and  tears — Where,  where,  on  this 
occafion,  was  the  callus,  where  the 
flint,  by  which  my  heart  was  faid  to 
b«  furrounded  ? 

This,  indeed,  is  the  firft  inftance, 
in  the  like  cafe,  that  ever  I  was  wrought 
upon.  But  why?  Becaufe,  I  never 
before  encountered  a  rejlflance  fo  much 


in  earnejl:  a  refiilance,  in  (hart,  fo  fr- 
refiftible. 

What  a  triumph  has  her  fex  obtained 
in  my  thoughts  by  this  trial,  and  this 
refiftance? 

But  if  (he  can  nonu  forgive  me— 
Can!*—  She  muft.  Has  (he  not  upon- 
her  honour  already  done  it  ? — But  how 
will  the  dear  creature  keep  that  part  of 
her  promife,  which  engages  her  to  fee 
me  in  the  morning,  as  if  nothing  had 
•happened  ? 

She  would  give  the  world,  I  fancy, 
to  have  the  firft  interview  over  ! — She 
had  not  beft  reproach  me — Yet  not  to 
reproach  me!— What  a  charming  puz- 
zle!— Let  her  break  her  word  with  me 
at  her  peril.  Fly  me  (he  cannot — No 
appeals  lie  from  my  tribunal — What 
friend  has  (he  in  the  world,  if  my 
companion  exert  not  itfelf  in  her  fa- 
vour?— And  then  the  worthy  Captain 
Tomlinfon,  and  her  uncle  Harlowe, 
will  be  able  to  make  all  up  for  me,  be 
my  next  offence  what  it  will. 

As  to  thy  apprehenfions  of  her  com- 
mittinganyramnefs  upon  herfelf,  what- 
ever (he  might  have  done  in  her  paflion 
if  (he  could  have  feized  upon  her  fcif- 
fars,  orfound  any  other  weapon,  I  dare 
fay,  there  is  no  fear  of  that  from  hec 
deliberate  mind.  A  man  has  trouble 
enough  with  thefe  truly  pious,  and 
truly  virtuous  girls;  [No-tv  I  belit-v 
there  are  fuck]  he  had  need  to  1m  .- 
fome  benefit  from,  fome  fecurity  iut 
the  recYitude  of  their  minds. 

In  mort,  I  fear  nothing  in  this  lady 
but  grief:  yet  that's  a  flow  worker, 
you  know;  and  gives  time  to  pop  in  % 
litde  joy  between  it's  fullen  fits. 


END  OEj  ?HE  FOURTH  VOLUME, 
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